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^_„.„  ,  If  the  Tammany  boss 
j^JS^^*  and  district  leaders 
Appomtments         ^^^    ^^    control    the 

coming  administration  of  Mayor  McCIel- 
lan  in  New  York,  the  fact  does  not 
appear  in  the  Mayor's  appointments. 
Reports  of  Tammany  rage  and  resent- 
ment against  Mr.  McClellan  may  be 
exaggerated,  but  they  are  not  incred- 
ible. The  Tammany  doctrine  that  pub- 
lic office  is  a  piece  of  property  which 
by  right  belongs  to  the  man  who 
woHes  for  a  successful  political  organiza- 
tion Mr.  McClellan  has  apparently  dis- 
regarded. For  Police  Commissioner  he 
has  selected  an 'army  officer  not  a  Demo- 
crat, not  even  a  resident  of  New  York 
City.  In  making  General  Theodore  A. 
Bingham  head  of  the  police  he  has  indi- 
cat»l  his  determination  to  use  the  police 
force  as  an  instrument,  not  for  party 
reward,  but  for  public  service.  Whether 
General  Bingham  can  possibly  avoid  the 
serious  difficulties,  not  to  say  failures,  of 
his  honest  and  courageous  predecessor, 
Mr.  McAdoo,  is  another  question.  The 
anomaly  of  a  temporary  head  of  a  per- 
manent body  is  one  that  may  frustrate 
die  best  plans  of  the  most  efficient  man. 
Messrs.  Oakley,  Featherson,  and  Best, 
heads  respectively  of  the  water  and  light- 
ing, of  the  dock,  and  of  the  bridge 
departments,  Mr.  McClellan  has  had  the 
courage  to  let  go,  in  spite  of  their  very 
powerful  political  influence,  and  in  their 
places  has  put  men  of  good  reputation — 
Messrs.  Ellison,  Bensel,  and  Stevenson. 
The  reappointment  of  the  present  Com- 
missioner of  Street-Cleaning,  Tenement- 
House  Commissioner,  and  Health  Com- 
missioner may  be  regarded  as  deserved. 
Whether  the  new  Fire  Commissioner, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  formerly  the  Mayor's  sec- 
retary, proves  efficient  or  not,  he  owes 
his  appointment  to  the  Mayor's  personal 
confidence  in  him,  not  to  political  "  pull." 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  McClellan  has 


decided  that  he  will  put  the  Democratic 
party  above  the  Tammany  organization, 
and  in  at  least  one  critical  position  the 
city  above  his  party.  He  has  decided 
to  do  this  at  the  risk  of  alienating  valu- 
able support  in  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  which  holds  the 
power  of  the  purse,  and  of  arousing  the 
hostility  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  erst- 
while supporters.  The  Outlook  hopes 
that  the  subordinate  places  in  the  city 
government  will  now  be  filled  in  no  less- 
high-minded  manner. 


_,    _  ^^  We    reported     last 

in  nZ  York  CU^  week  the  purchase  of 
the  surface  railways 
of  New  York  City  by  the  capitalists  who 
now  control  the  elevated  and  subway 
systems.  This  transaction  proves  to  be 
rather  a  meiger  of  the  two,  and  is  founded 
on  a  stock-watering  operation  of  gigantic 
proportions.  The  figures  are  thus  given 
by  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post,"  the 
comments  of  which  are  the  more  signifi- 
cant since  no  one  will  suspect  that  jour- 
nal of  anti<apitalistic  sympathies : 

The  full  plan  of  combination  of  the  Bel- 
mont and  Ryan  traction  interests  is  now 
before  us.  It  contemplates  turning  the  pres- 
ent $30,000,000  Interborough  stock  into  $70,- 
000,000  bonds,  with  a  "  bonus  "  of  «31 ,500,000 
in  new  stock  ;  converting  the  $32,000,000  out- 
standing Metropolitan  Street  Railway  stock 
into  $78,000,000  new  stock,  and  buying  up 
the  stock  of  the  old  "holding  company" 
with  stock  of  a  new  one.  This  is,  clearly 
enough,  a  stock-watering  plan  on  the  scale 
of  1901.  We  are  not  hkely  to  hear  again 
very  soon  the  assertion  which  the  Subway's 
financial  managers  have  been  wont  to  make 
with  pride,  that  here  at  least  is  a  railway  en- 
terprise in  which  capital  inflation  has  played 
no  part.  The  new  plan,  if  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully, will  change  all  that,  and  will  change 
it  on  much  the  same  lines  as  Jay  Gould 
selected,  a  generation  ago,  for  watering  the 
stock  of  the  Elevated  Railway. 

We   naturally  turn  to  the   New  York 
"  Times  "  to  find  what  defense  there  is 
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for  this  stock-watering  operation.  Its 
defense  is  mainly  silence ;  perhaps  it  re- 
gards the  figures  as  part  of  the  news  not 
"  fit  to  print ;"  the  only  editorial  reference 
we  find  to  it  is  in  the  following  sentence : 
"  It  must  be  plain  to  every  man's  under- 
standing that  the  capitalization  of  the 
new  concern  is  based  on  an  expectation 
of  largely  increased  business^-of  carry- 
ing more  passengers." 


„         ....  It  must  also  be  plain 

Monopolisttc  or  ,    under- 

Municipal  Control    ^°  ^^^"^  "]f:^  * .""°" 
standmg  that  if   this 

exp>ectation  is  not  realized,  it  will  not  be 
the  men  who  have  issued  the  stock  who 
will  suffer  from  the  "  great  expectations. " 
It  will  be  either  the  stockholders — many 
of  them  innocent  purchasers — ^whowillgo 
without  "their  dividends,  or  the  employees 
whose  wages  will  be  reduced  because  the 
enterprise  does  not "  pay."  In  any  case, 
the  public  will  pay  for  the  service  more 
than  a  fair  interest  on  the  actual  cost  of 
constructing  the  new  railways.  It  is 
because  this  is  plain  to  men  of  understand- 
ing that  the  RapidTransitCommission  are 
preparing  to  meet  the  merger  with  wise 
plans  for  preventing  the  city  from  being 
at  the  mercy  of  a  monopoly.  For  this 
two  methods  are  proposed.  The  first  is 
an  endeavor  to  secure  a  new  combina- 
tion of  capitalists  to  bid  against  the 
monopoly  and  so  enable  the  city  to 
secure  fair  terms  for  the  franchises  it  is 
to  grant.  There  seems  to  be  good  pros- 
pect that  they  will  secure  such  inde- 
pendent bids.  The  other  method  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Smith, 
who  we  may  well  believe  represents  the 
views  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  : 

In  the  subway  situation  the  city  will  not 
seek  to  enter  the  field  of  municipal  construc- 
tion and  operation  unless  it  is  compelled 
to  do  so.  However,  if  the  Belmont-Ryan 
interests  do  not  offer  terms  adeauate  for  the 
valuable  right  they  want,  then  it  becomes  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  city  not  only  to  own 
the  new  subways,  but  also  to  build  tnem  and 
run  them  when  built.  Should  we  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  such  a  condition,  the  city 
will  be  found  abundantly  able  and  willing  to 
construct,  and  to  operate  as  well. 

For  this  purpose  an  appeal  will  probably 
be  made  to  the  State  Legislature  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
enabling  the  city  to  add  to  its  borrowing 


capacity  by  borrowing  on  its  income- 
producing  property,  which  now  it  cannot 
do.  As  Mr.  Coler  has  explained  in  The 
Outlook,  under  present  conditions  the 
richer  the  city  is  the  less  it  can  borrow. 
Two  years  would  be  sufficient  to  secure 
such  an  amendment.  With  such  an 
amendment  it  could  borrow  all  the  money 
that  is  needful,  and  meanwhile  it  could, 
if  necessary,  borrow  enough  to  make  a 
beginning  in  subway  construction.  It 
looks  as  though  the  merger,  which  was 
intended  to  put  the  city  under  the  control 
of  a  monopoly,  might  give  municipal 
ownership  a  new  impulse. 


__     r;  J    f  flu,         ^^^    ^^*   York 
Inswance"jnZtigation    Ins"pnce   Inves- 
tigating Commit- 
tee finished  its  sessions  for  the  taking  of 
testimony  last  week.     There  are  before 
it,  however,  several  weeks  of  hard  work 
in   preparing   its    final   report   and  its 
recommendations   for   legislation.     Mr. 
John  C.  McCall,  the  Secretary  of  the 
New   York   Life   Insurance   Company, 
presented  the  most  interesting  testimony 
of  the  last  days.     Mr.  McCall  had  been 
sent   to    Paris    by   the   trustees  of  the 
Company  to    obtain  a  statement   from 
Mr.    Andrew    C.    Hamilton,    who    had 
been  its  representative  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  legislation  and  taxation,  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  spent  the  large 
sums  of  money  which  the  Company  had 
paid  him  from  time  to  time.     Mr.  Ham- 
ilton was  found  by  Mr.  McCall  in  a  pre- 
carious condition  of  health,  which  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  in  person.     He 
did,  however,  prepare  a  statement  which 
was  presented  to  the  Committee.     In  it 
Mr.  Hamilton  presented  a  long  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  which  led  the  New 
York    Life,    in    co-operation    with    the 
Equitable  and  the  Mutual,  to  organize  a 
secret  legislative  bureau  to  protect  the 
companies  from  legislation  which  the  offi- 
cials regarded  as  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  companies  and  to  aid  in  securing 
favorable  legislation.     He  asserted  that 
secrecy  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  work  of  the  bureau,  secrecy  not  only 
from  the  public  but  from  the  officials  of 
the    companies     themselves.     He     had 
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gone   into  the  work  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  he  was  not   to  be 
called  upon  to  account  to  the  companies 
by  detailed   statements   as  to  who  his 
representatives  were  and  how  much  he 
paid    them.     He    had,   therefore,  kept 
no    books    showing    his    expenditures, 
had   demanded   no  vouchers   from  the 
men  he  employed,  and  had   made  his 
pajrments,  not  by  his  personal  checks, 
bat  by  cash,  drafts,  and  certificates.    He 
declined  to  give  the  names  of  any  of  his 
representatives.     He  submitted  a  state- 
ment of  the  amounts  which  he  had  ex- 
pended on  behalf  of  the  New  York  Life 
alone  since  1 899,grouped  under ver)'  gen- 
eral heads.    The  aggregate  amounted  to 
$720,550,  of  which  $160,000  was  his  per- 
sonal compensation,  $34,000  was  for  rent 
and  cleric  hire,  $74,000  was  for  traveling 
expenses  for  himsdf  and  his  representa- 
tives, and  $451 ,000  was  for  retainers  and 
feesf orhis  representatives  and  for  newspa- 
per articles.  The  largest  yearly  expenses 
were  durii^  1904  and  1905,  amounting 
to  $142,000  and  $147,000  respectively. 
The  size  of  these  amounts  was  explained 
as  being  due  in  the  former  case  to  large 
expenditures  in   an  attempt  to  create  a 
public  sentimoit  throughout  the  country 
in  favor  of  Federal  supervision  of  life 
insurance,  and  in  the  latter  to  increased 
activity  in  legislation  due  to  the  troubles 
in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  bureau  in  that 
year  was  practically  carried  on  by  the 
New  Yoric  Life  and  the  Mutual  without 
material  assistance  from  the  Equitable. 
With  r^iard  to  the  sum  of   $235,000 
dtarged  against  him  on  the  books  of 
the   New   Yoik  Life    Insurance    Com- 
pany,  concerning    which    inquiry   had 
been    especially    made,   Mr.   Hamilton 
stated  that  the  discharge  of  obligations 
incurred  during  the  past  two  years,  not 
included  in  the  payments  shown  in  his 
statement,  and  his  own  unsetded  accounts 
for  retainers,  commissions,  and  percent- 
ages, would  account  for  a  large  portion 
of  it.     As  an  evidence  of  good  faith, 
however,  he  offered  to  place  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  company  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand   dollars,  to  be  held 
subject  to  a  future  audit  and  settlement 
of  these  accounts.     Mr.  McCall  testified 
that  he  had  not  asked  Mr.  Hamilton  for 


an  accounting  of  any  particular  sum, 
that  he  had  accepted  whatever  Mr. 
Hamilton  gs^re  him,  and  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  not  received  an  ac- 
counting for  "  every  dollar  he  had  ever 
had  from  the  New  York  Life "  Insurance 
Company."  He  could  give  no  explana- 
tion  of  the  discrepancy  of  $45,000 
shown  to  exist  between  the  money  which 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  received  and  the 
money  for  which  he  had  accounted. 
Mr.  John  A.  McCall,  the  President  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  state- 
ment was  "  very  satisfactory,"  and  that 
he  regarded  it  as  a  "  very  good  report." 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  policy- 
holders of  the  New  York  Life  will  share 
Mr.  McCall's  opinion. 


, . ,   ,  Mr.  Richard  Wightman, 

wSwA^«  the  President  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Club  of  New 
Yoric,  tesriiied  that  several  years  ago  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  writinglife  insurance 
by  advertising  followed  by  correspond- 
ence, without  the  intervention  of  agents. 
He  made  a  contract  with  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  by  means 
of  advertising  he  obtained  in  three 
months  a  larger  number  of  policies  than 
any  other  agent  of  the  Company,  although 
not  a  larger  volume  of  business.  His 
contract  was  then  terminated  by  the 
Company  on  the  ground  that  its  terms 
had  been  violated  by  him ;  but  he  testi- 
fied that  he  had  never  been  able  to  find 
out  in  what  the  violation  consisted.  His 
contract  with  the  New  York  Life  was  on 
a  commission  basis,  and  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  Company  he  found  that 
the  cost  to  him  of  writing  a  policy  was 
fifteen  dollars,  and  that  his  commissions 
from  the  Company  on  such  a  policy 
amounted  to  about  sixty-five  dollars  per 
thousand.  If  he  wrote  a  policy  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  his  profit  amounted  to 
fifty  dollars,  while  if  he  wrote  a  policy  of 
five  thousand  dollars  his  profit  amounted 
to  three  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  After 
the  termination  of  his  contract  with  the 
New  York  Life,  Mri  Wightman  formed 
a  connection  with  the  Reliance  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Pittsburg.  At 
this  time  a  combination  was  formed  by 
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the  Equitable,  Mutual,  and  Prudential 
Life  Insurance  Companies  to  prevent 
Mr.  Wightman's  advertisements  from 
appearing  in  the  magaziftes.  These 
companies  Informed  certain  pubUsh- 
ers  that  if  Mr.  Wightman's  advertising 
was  carried  theirs  would  be  discontin- 
ued, and  offered  to  other  publishers 
large  advertising  contracts  if  his  adver- 
tising should  be  refused.  Their  opposi- 
tion was  based  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Wightman  did  not  mention  in  his  adver- 
tising the  name  of  the  company  that  would 
write  the  policy.  Mr.  Wightman  testi- 
fied that  he  was  unwilling  to  do  this  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  weaken  the 
force  of  the  club  idea  which  he  was 
carrying  out  in  his  advertising.  As  a 
result  of  this  opposition  he  was  led  to 
form  the  Life  Insurance  Club  of  New 
York,  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  about  a  year.  This  Club  writes 
life  insurance  entirely  by  advertising 
and  correspondence,  and  employs  no 
agents.  Mr.  Wightman  testified  that 
the  premiums  charged  by  his  company 
at  most  ages  and  on  most  forms  of 
insurance  average  ten  per  cent,  lower 
than  the  premiums  charged  by  other 
companies,  and  that  the  saving  to  a  pol- 
icy-holder on  a  twenty-payment  policy 
would  amount  to  about  the  sum  of  three 
annual  premiums.  He  believed  that 
this  saving  would  be  increased  by  the 
payment  of  larger  dividends  than  is  the 
custom  in  other  companies,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  economies  resulting  from  a 
discontinuance  of  the  agency  system. 


.  There  has  been  no  abate- 
Jw^fJ  «"  ment  of  the  reform  move- 
^  '"  ment  in  Philadelphia  since 
the  November  election.  Mayor  Weaver 
and  his  colleagues  have  gone  steadily 
forward  with  their  work,  and  although 
developments  have  been  less  sensational 
in  their  features,  they  have  been  none 
the  less  important  and  satisfactory  for 
that  reason.  The  officials  elected  in 
November  have  announced  their  appoint- 
ments, which  seem  to  give  very  general 
approval.  Some  old  and  tried  officials 
have  been  retained,  but  the  bulk  are 
new  ones,  selected,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chairman  of  the  City  Party 


Committee,  "from  among  the  mass  of 
excellent  material,"  and  the  prospect  is 
that  "  these  offices  will  be  administered 
with  a  simple  view  to  the  public  service," 
At  one  time  it  looked  as  if  the  officials 
elect  and  the  City  party  leaders  would 
be  overwhelmed  with  applicants  for 
place ;  but  the  dangers  of  the  situation 
have  been  successfully  passed.  The 
punishment  of  ballot  frauds  proceeds 
satisfactorily.  The  courts  have  directed 
in  some  cases  the  opening  of  the  ballot- 
boxes,  and  thus  enabled  the  District  At- 
torney to  corroborate  his  other  testimony. 
The  members  of  the  whole  election 
board  in  a  Fourteenth  Ward  division  and 
the  "boss"  of  the  division  were  con- 
victed (or  pleaded  guilty)  of  stuffing  the 
ballot-box  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred 
ballots.  They  received  two  years  each, 
the  maximum  penalty.  In  sentencing 
the  prisoners  the  judge  declared : 

I  see  no  reason  why  mercy  should  be  ex- 
tended in  this  case  to  any  of  the  defendants 
except  WiDiams.  The  men  have  been  con- 
victed or  have  pleaded  guilty  to  a  g^oss  of- 
fense against  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
— ^an  offense  which  I  regard  as  so  grave  as 
to  call  for  punishment  to  the  fullest  extent 

A  few  days  later  the  election  officers  of 
a  Seventh  Ward  division  pleaded  guilty 
to  stuffing  the  ballot-box  to  the  extent  of 
scores  of  fraudulent  votes.  In  a  Fifteenth 
Ward  case  the  opening  of  the  ballot-box 
by  the  court  commissioner  disclosed 
that  although  forty-four  straight  City 
party  votes  had  been  cast,  but  thirteen 
had  been  returned,  and  that  the  box  had 
been  stuffed  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred 
fraudulent  votes.  These  cases  afford 
interesting  evidence  as  to  how  the  "  or- 
ganization "  has  been  able  to  maintain 
its  control  of  Philadelphia  politics. 
Preparations  for  the  special  session  of 
the  Legislature  which  meets  January  1 S 
are  nearly  completed.  The  Personal 
Registration  Bill,  prepared  by  the  Elec- 
tion Reforms  Committee,  has  been  gone 
over  most  carefully,  and,  when  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Sheatz  (who 
introduced  it  at  the  regular  session, 
where  it  received  such  scant  considera- 
tion), will  represent  the  views  of  all .  the 
forces  interested  in  its  passage.  It  will 
be  given  the  united  support  of  all  the 
reform  forces.  The  "  ripper  "  repeals 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Committee 
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of  Seventy,  and  the  apportioninent  bills 
by  the.  Philadelphia  City  Club,  and  will, 
lice  the  registration  bUl,  represent  the 
combined  forces.  Bills  to  cany  out  the 
odier  reforms  made  possible  by  Governor 
Peonypacker's  call  ate  being  drafted, 
indudii^  treasury  reform.  No  legislator 
triD  be  given  a  chance  to  say  that  there 
«as  no  disposition  to  accept  the  oppor- 
tanity  offered,  as  every  point  will  be 
covered  by  a  carefully  prepared  meas- 
ure. If  the  members  of  the  L^slature 
aie  sincere,  they  will  have  no  trouble  in 
giving  effect  to  the  demands  of  the 
voters,  and  they  will  be  able  to  adjourn 
within  the  two  weeks  which  Governor 
Fennypacker  has  indicated  as  being  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
dhis  message.  He  has  not  given  any 
intimation  of  his  intention  to  enlarge  the 
cdl  for  the  special  session  and  include 
ballot  reform  and  uniform  primaries. 


A  ^    . .    ,  The    city   of  Houston    in 
^^^  Texas  has  for  the  last  half- 
year  been  carrying  on  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  experiment  in  munici- 
pal government.     Its  chief  feature  is  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
,  the  Mayor  and  four  Commissioners  who 
act  as  his  assistants,  and  who  combinedly 
bare  a  certain  degree  of  checking  power 
CO  4e  Mayor's  actions,  but  only  in  a 
^  specified  matters,  mainly  relating  to 
opeoditmes.     The    new  form   of  gov- 
tmnent  was  established  by  a  charter 
panted  by  the  L^slature,  and  the  idea 
*»»  in  part  inspired  by  the   effective 
Kthods  of  the  Commusion  under  which 
^  dty  of  Galveston  had  spent  millions 
wt  improvements  and  the  re-establishing 
of  all  that  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
pat  flood.    The  central  aim  of  Hous- 
•**'s  new  charter    is    concentration  of 
Pp»er  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor,  with 
•^Jw*  responsibility  from  him  co-exten- 
sive with  diis  power.     Only  four  city 
"ftcers  are  chosen  by  popular  vote — 
"•nely,  the  Mayor  and  four  Aldermen 
J*  laige,  who  are  at  once  appointed  by 
jne  Mayor  as  Commissioners,  respect- 
w^i  of  taxes  and  finance ;  police,  fire, 
>nd  dectridty;   streets   and    bridges; 
*^*en,  parks,  water,  and  public  health. 
u>t  Mayor  has  absolute  power  of  re- 


moval of  all  non-elective  ofBciak  and 
employees,  including  the  Tax  Collector, 
the  Chief  of  Police,  the  Judge  of  the  Cor- 
poration Court,  the  City  Attorney,  and 
the  City  Comptroller.  The  Mayor  and 
the  four  Aldermen  constitute  tite  City 
Council,  and  this  Council  may  impeach 
and  remove  the  Mayor  or  any  other  of 
its  own  members  for  any  cause  affecting 
his  efficiency  and  honesty.  A  refer- 
endum upon  the  granting  of  a  franchise 
may  be  had  whenever  five  hundred  qual- 
ified voters  ask  for  it.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  form  of  municipal  government 
combines  the  advantages  of  home  rule 
and  of  direct  responsibility  by  the  few 
elective  officers.  Theoretically,  it  will, 
not  please  those  who  believe  that  minor, 
officials  should  be  chosen  direcdy  by  the 
people  and  be  removed  only  after  tedi- 
ous litigation  before  the  courts.  The 
beUef  is  gaining  ground,  however,  among 
advocates  of  municipal  reform  that,  whik 
all  power  must  come  from  the  people  at 
large,  it  should  be  so  applied  as  to  bring 
about  actual  executive  efficiency;  the 
dissipation  of  the  elective  choice  among, 
a  multitude  of  only  slightly  responsible 
officials  is  obviously  without  economy 
in  power  and  extremely  likely  to  make ' 
the  punishment  of  irKompetent  or  cor- 
rupt minor  officials  almost  impossible. 
The  actual  working  of  the  Houston  ex- 
periment has  been  excellent.  A  special 
article  in  the  Boston  "  Transcript  "  from . 
its  correspondent  in  Houston  declares 
that  "  the  public  is  well  pleased  with  the- 
experiment."    He  adds : 

The  period  has  been  meteoric  in  respect 
to  new  policies  which  have  taken  the  place 
of  aged  ones.  The  five  commission  officials 
have  used  their  power  freely,  and  they  have 
brought  about  a  new  order  of  things.  They 
have  shaken  loose  many  of  the  barnacles  of 
maladministration,  and  plumed  leak-holes  of 
extravagance  and  graft.  The  new  set  of 
officials,  while  enjoying  an  unusual  scope  of 
power  under  the  charter,  arc  more  than  ever 
under  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  their  acts 
capable  of  being  more  openly  viewed. 


_,    _  ,     .     The   adjournment  of 

Tt^Demandsof     ^      ghamokin    Con- 

the  Anthracite  ..  ,  ^,  ^. 

Mine  *britera  mention  of  the  anthra- 
cite mme  employees 
(^n  December  16  without  formulatii^ 
for  the  public  the  demands  the  United 
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Mine  Workers  of  America  are  to  make 
upon  the  hard<oal  operators,  is  a  step 
in  diplomacy  which  seeks  to  secure  an 
arrangement  whereby  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  that  industry 
will  not  be  left  in  uncertainty  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission's  award  on  March  31, 1906. 
Unless  some  provision  be  made  prior  to 
that  date,  the  present  Anthracite  Board 
of  Conciliation,  which  the  Commission's 
award  created,  and  which  has  had  con- 
trol for  the  past  three  years  over  general 
labor  conditions  in  the  hard-coal  fields, 
goes  out  of  existence.  Such  a  contin- 
gency must  be  guarded  against,  and  the 
mine  workers  are  simply  showing  fore- 
sight in  protecting  their  interests  by  their 
organized  activity  at  this  time.  By  the 
action  of  their  Convention  in  placing  the 
whole  subject  in  the  hands  of  a  commit- 
tee, the  anthracite  mine  employees  have 
committed  their  interests  to  the  National 
and  district  officers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  and  in  particular 
to  the  hands  of  their  National  president, 
John  Mitchell,  These  officials  will  at 
once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so, 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  presi- 
dents of  the  anthracite-carrying  railroads 
in  an  endeavor  to  come  to  some  kind 
of  a  mutual  understanding.  While  the 
Shamokin  Convention  did  not  make 
public  the  demands  of  the  hard-coal 
mine  employees,  the  more  important  of 
these  are  known  to  be  recognition  of  the 
union  and  the  eight-hour  work  day. 
These  issues  are  by  no  means  new  ones, 
having  been  conspicuous  in  one  form  or 
another  in  both  the  strike  of  1900  and 
that  of  1 902.  Recognition  of  the  union 
is  the  one  issue  which  includes  all  the 
others  that  the  United  Mine  Workers 
have  been  striving  to  secure  ever  since 
the  entrance  of  this  organization  into  the 
anthracite  r^on  in  1898,  and  it  is  the 
one  issue  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
the  differences  which  separate  the  oper- 
ators and  the  labor  union  officials. 


Moderation 
Desirable 


We  believe  that  recognition 
of  the  Union  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  general  public ;  but  we 
are  not  less  convinced  that  the  officials 


of  th»  mine  workers*  union  will  go 
contrary  to  their  best  interests,  as  in- 
terpreted by  their  friends,  if  they  insbt 
upon  a  further  and  formal  recognition, 
at  this  time,  to  the  point  of  a  strike.  In 
an  industrial  struggle  for  such  an  object 
the  mine  employees  will  not  have  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  public, 
which  was  a  determining  factor  in  their 
favor  in  both  recent  strikes,  because  the 
general  public  will  not  support  a  demand 
for  the  establishment  of  this  broad  in- 
dustrial principle  unless  specific  griev- 
ances embodying  this  principle  are 
brought  home  to  the  public's  sense  of 
fair  play  and  justice,  which  it  is  thought 
by  good  judges  cannot  be  successfully 
done  at  this  time.  But  thera  is  an  even 
stronger  reason  why  this  issue  should 
not  be  forced  to  a  final  decision  at  this 
time.  Practical  recognition  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  has  already  been 
secured  by  the  three  district  presidents 
of  this  organization  in  the  three  anthra- 
cite fields  being  members  of  the  Board 
of  Conciliation,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
the  article  by  a  special  contributor  to 
our  issue  of  December  16.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  Board  in  itself  more 
than  half-way  establishes  recognition  as 
meant  by  the  union's  joint-conference 
plan  between  operators  and  mine  work- 
ers, and  is  about  as  near  to  the  trade 
agreement  as  it  is  possible  to  approach 
without  merging  into  the  latter.  Having 
already,  within  six  years,  secured  so 
many  of  those  objects  for  which  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is 
organized,  its  officials  should,  and  we 
trust  will,  be  careful  to  guard  safely 
that  which  they  have  rather  than  risk  it 
all  in  reaching  out  to  secure  more  of 
their  demands.  The  United  Mine  Work- 
ers have  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Concili- 
ation, upon  which  they  have  equal  repre- 
sention  with  the  operators,  and  d»ey  would 
be  in  danger  of  losing  this  substance 
of  recc^ition  if  they  should  reach  out  for 
its  shadow.  The  recog^nition  which  they 
have  may  not  look  as  large  as  that  com- 
plete joint-conference  recognition  which 
produces  the  trade  agreement,  but  it  is 
recognition,  and  should  in  time,  if  made 
to  work  to  the  welfare  of  the  industry, 
grow  into  the  joint-conference  organiza- 
tion.    We  believe  the  public   can   be 
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depended  upon  to  lend  its  influence  in 
sappoit  of  efforts  which  will  continue  in 
operation  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation. 

i^i^i^^f.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  William  J. 
^2Sot*  Bryan  asked  to  appear  before 
"""""  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  request  was,  of  course,  promptly 
gruited.  The  result  was  a  pleasant, 
intelligent,  and  informative  statement 
from  Mr.  Bryan  advocating  the  purchase 
<rf  proper  sites  and  buildings  for  the  use 
of  American  embassies  in  foreign  capi- 
tals. As,  in  common  with  many  others, 
Mr.  Bryan  had  long  been  ctedited  with 
oontniiy  views,  his  patriotic  action  was 
an  indication  of  the  growth  of  a  general 
feeling  throughout  the  country  that  such 
sites  and  buildings  are  required  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Nation  and  its  representa- 
tives. Evidences  of  this  feeling  are  now 
at  hand  in  the  measures  just  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Representatives  James 
Breck  Pei^ns,  of  New  York,  and  Nicholas 
Longworth,  of  Ohio.  The  first  bill  of 
tiie  former  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  purchase  a  proper  site  and 
building  in  London  for  the  American 
embassy,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $400,- 
OOO.  The  text  of  the  second  bill  is  like 
tbe  first,  save  that  "  Paris "  replaces 
"London."  Mr.  Longworth's  bill  pro- 
rides  for  a  considerably  greater  maxi- 
nram  expenditure,  namely,  for  the  pur- 
diise  at  a  cost  of  not  over  $5,000,000 
d  boildings  for  American  missions  at 
iomga  capitals. 


y.  We  hope,  however,  that 

^*°'^  ^e  Longworth  biU  wiU 
meet  with  the  favor  of 
Congress.  Something  should  be  done, 
and  done  promptly,  to  remove  the  ap- 
parently necessary  qualification  of  great 
wealth  for  the  holding  of  ambassadorial 
office  under  our  Government  Our 
Ambassadors  receive  such  small  salaries 
as  compared  with  the  salaries  paid  by 
other  countries  that  none  but  rich  men 
can  aspire  to  American  ambassadorial 
position.  We  have  as  a  case  in  point 
the  offer  by  President  McKinley  of  a 
hi(^  ambassadorship  to  a  man  of  dis- 
•V^oished  learning,  experience,  capac- 


ity, and  character,  ^ho  was  obliged  to 
refuse  it  solely  because  of  the  inability 
to  maintain  a  proper  establishment  on  the 
salary  received.  In  Washington  there 
has  been  little  evidence  of  each  British 
Ambassador's  particular  wealth,  because 
the  same  building,  owned  by  the  British 
Government,  has  been  occupied  by  all. 
So,  in  our  case,  if  a  suitable  official  resi- 
dence were  given  to  each  of  our  diplo- 
matic envoys,  then,  at  least  so  far  as 
such  an  external  appearance  is  con- 
cerned, rich  and  poor  appointees  would 
appear  more  nearly  alike.  This  is  Mr. 
Longworth's  motive  in  proposing  his 
measure;  it  provides  not  only  for  our 
Ambassadors  but  also  for  some  of  our 
Ministers ;  it  is  essentially  a  measure  in 
the  interest  of  democratic  representation 
abroad. 

_^  The  new  British   Premier, 

S:^iS^  Sir  Hennr  Campbel^^ 
nerman,  has  coniirmed  at 
almost  every  point  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme which  The  Outlook  ventured  to 
outline  two  weeks  ago.  In  an  address 
at  Albeit  Hall  he  spoke  with  an  appar- 
ent candor  and  sincerity  which  greatly 
impressed  his  audience  and  have  created 
an  impression  throughout  the  country. 
After  the  brilliant  finesse,  intellectual 
subtlety,  and  wonderful  verbal  dex- 
terity of  Mr.  Balfour,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  of  his  generation,  the 
straightforward  simplicity  and  plainness 
of  speech  of  the  new  Premier  will  be  a 
relief  to  the  British  public,  which  is 
always  a  little  suspicious  of  brilliant 
men.  The  Liberal  programme  as  out- 
lined by  the  Premier  rests  chiefly  on 
uncompromising  maintenance  of  the  Brit- 
ish free-trade  policy.  At  this  point,  if 
the  Liberals  can  have  their  way,  the 
coming  political  battle  is  to  be  fought ; 
for  upon  this  ground  all  Liberals,  what- 
ever their  differences  on  other  points, 
stand  as  a  unit.  The  Premier  also  an- 
nounces that  an  endeavor  will  be  made 
to  reverse  the  Transvaal  Chinese  coolie 
p)olicy,  in  which  the  Liberals  will  have  a 
great  and  enthusiastic  following  among 
the  best  people  in  England ;  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  civil  over  the  military  govern- 
ment in  India ;  the  maintenance  of  the 
alliance  with  Japan  and  of  the  close  tela- 
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tions  now  existing  with  France,  both  of 
which  are  very  popular  and  constitute 
probably  the  most  valuable  achievements 
<rf  the  late  Conservative  Government; 
the  lessening  of  military  expenses,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  reduction  of  the 
burden  of  taxation.  The  only  political 
question  with  which  the  Liberals  will 
have  to  deal  to  which  the  Prenofler  did 
not  give  a  decisive  and  definite  answer 
was  the  Irish  question.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  Government  would 
favor  the  granting  to  the  Irish  of  larger 
opportunities  of  self-government,  but  he 
defined  neither  the  time,  the  manner, 
nor  the  extent  to  which  this  policy  will  be 
applied.  He  has  not  evaded  this  ques- 
tion, however,  and  in  a  later  speech  at 
Dunfermline  he  stated  his  general  atti- 
tude very  clearly :  "  Any  l^slative  body 
for  Ireland  that  we  ever  supported  was 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment" 


Tht  Motoow 
RevobtHon 


As  reported  in  The  Outiook 
last  week,  the  second  gen- 
eral Russian  industrial 
Strike  culminated  in  grave  disorders  at 
Moscow.  During  the  week  which  has 
since  elapsed  these  disorders  resulted 
in  a  terrible  destruction  of  life.  ThoiH 
sands  of  men,  women,  and  children  have 
been  killed  and  other  thousands  wounded. 
At  the  end  of  last  week  it  was  believed 
tiiat  the  revdt  had  been  practically 
broken,  although  desultory  firing  con- 
tinues. One  fact  seems  now  established — 
that  some  members  of  the  fighting  organ- 
ization of  the  German  and  other  foreign 
Socialists  have  gone  to  Russia  and  have 
been  instructing  the  revolutionists  there 
in  the  use  of  arms,  the  art  of  constructing 
barricades,  and  the  manufacture  of  bombs. 
This  calls  attention  to  thefour  component 
parts  of  the  revolutionary  side  of  last 
week's  struggle — the  Socialists,  who  ap- 
parently want  the  destruction  of  all  things ; 
the  industrial  workmen,  who  want  proxi- 
mately better  wages  and  ultimately  proper 
political  control;  the  peasants  of  the 
surrounding  country,  whose  one  idea 
seems  to  be  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
crown  lands ;  and,  finally,  those  of  the 
so<;alled  "  intellectuals  "  who  stand  be- 
hind the  student  movement,  which,  at 
Kharkov  and  Kiev,  as  well  as  at  Moscow, 


has  been  in  the  very  forefront  of  the 
fight  Last  week's  affair  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  revolution- 
ists had  made  good  use  of  their  instruc- 
tion from  abroad  and  had  started  trouble 
in  many  places.  For  the  first  time,  the 
provinces  east  of  Moscow,  in  the  heart 
of  Russia,  are  now  affected,  the  peasants 
and  workmen  having  used  bombs  and 
firearms  freely.  West  of  Moscow  the 
unrest  increases,  especially  throughout 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  although  Finland 
to  the  north  has  apparently  been  largely 
pacified  by  the  autonomy  already  granted. 
In  southern  Russia  the  authorities  seem 
to  have  succeeded  in  checking  some 
of  the  disorder  by  wholesale  arrests 
of  the  ringleaders  and  the  seizure  of 
arms,  but  the  insurrection  in  the  Caucsr- 
sus  shows  no  signs  of  losing  its  strength. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  part  the 
reactionaries  have  been  playing  in 
secretly  fomenting  the  disorders  headed 
by  the  revolutionists.  Meanwhile,  the 
Liberals  and  Moderates,  representing 
the  country's  only  hope,  continue  to  fight 
for  political  reform  without  anarchic 
revolution  against  almost  h<^less  odds. 


The  New  Russian 
Electoral  Law 


Last  week    the    new 


Russian  electoral  law 
was  proclaimed.  By  it 
there  is  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  especially  in  the  cities,  where  it 
is  made  ahnost  universal.  It  extends 
the  franchise  to -every  owner  of  real 
estate  paying  taxes,  persons  conducting 
enterprises  for  which  a  license  is  neces- 
sary, persons  paying  a  lodging  tax  (all 
limit  of  rent  as  a  voting  qualification 
being  removed),  Government  workmen 
(employees  in  the  various  departments, 
in  the  postal  and  telegraph  ofiices,  and 
on  the  railways),  and,  finally — most  sig^ 
nificant  of  all,  because  chronicling  the 
triumph  of  a  politically  neglected  class — ■ 
workmen  in  mills  and  factories.  This 
class  is  to  have  an  elector  for  every 
ten  thousand  men  ;  for  instance,  in  St 
Petersburg  province  the  electoral  college 
will  contain  fourteen  peasant  electors, 
twenty-four  workmen,  and  thirty-three 
landlords.  The  electoral  colleges  will 
be  composed  of  one  from  each  province. 
While  the  new  law  as  thus  outlined  im- 
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pJies  a  g^reat  extension  of  the  provisions 
of  the  manifesto  of  last  August,  its  chief 
advance  lies  in  the  statement  that  "  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  even  of  the 
western  £ur(q>ean  countries  do  not  yet 
possess  universal  suffrage,"  and  that  the 
Czar  wiU  not  assume  the  responsibility 
of  decreeing  it,  "  the  ultimate  decision 
must  be  made  by  the  Duma,"  or  parlia- 
ment. The  Czar  promises  that  a  parlia- 
mentary election  list  shall  be  published 
forthwith,  that  the  date  of  the  election 
shall  then  be  announced,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  .Government  receives  notification 
of  the  election  of  half  of  the  candidates, 
the  Duma  will  be  convoked.  That  the 
Duma  is  to  make  the  ultimate  decision 
regarding  universal  suffrage  in  Russif^ 
is  an  indication  that  the  merely  advisory 
body  proclaimed  in  August  Is  to  become 
in  some  degree  a  l^slative  body;  in- 
deed, that  in  principle  it  may  even  have 
some  of  the  powers  of  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly. Sudi  a  change  in  die  attitude 
<A  the  Czar  and  of  his  chief  Minister,  if 
confirmed,  would,  in  our  opinion,  regis- 
ter the  passing  of  the  Kussia^  people 
from  a  largely  irre^pon^jl^k  to  a  respon- 
sible political  position,  ano  the  govern- 
ment from  an  absolute  autocracy  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy. 


President  Motalei'a 
FUght 


The  flight  or  disap- 
pearance of  the  Presi- 
dent of  San  Domingo 
should  not,  it  would  appear,  affect  the 
tieaty  between  the  United  States  and 
San  Domingo  now  before  the  United 
States  for  consideration.  It  might  do  so 
were  it  true  that  President  Morales  was 
the  head  of  a  party  in  his  own  country 
which  &yored  tl\is  treaty  and  had  given 
way  to  political. enemies  who  opposed  it 
This  is  not  the  case ;  the  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Caceres,  whp  is  now  acting  as  Presi- 
dent, and  hi^  supporters  in  the  Domini- 
can Cabinet  have  taken  pains  to  inform 
tiiis  country  that  diey  cordially  approve 
the  treaty ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  recent  representation 
to  Washington  to  the  effect  that  the 
Dominican  Congress  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  consulted  as  to  this  treaty 
WW  an  indication  and  forerunner  of  the 
political  disturbance   resulting    in    the 


flight  of  President  Morales.  Further- 
more, the  new  situation  emphasizes  rather 
than  lessens  the  need  of  such  a  treaty 
whereby  stability  should  be  imparted  to 
the  finances  of  San  Domingo,  satisfac- 
tory plans  made  for  meeting  the  claims 
of  European  creditor  nations,  and  the 
latter  kept  from  taking  possession  of  * 
ports  and  custom-houses  in  order  to 
secure  their  money.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  cause  of  President  Mo-* 
ndes's  abdication,  because  the  political 
status  of  San  Domingo  is  as  intricate 
as  it  is  devoid  of  reason.  At  bottom 
the  strife  is  one  for  personal  supremacy, 
and  genuine  efforts  at  reform  cannot 
safely  be  predicated  of  any  of  the  fac- 
tions. There  are  at  least  three  aspi- 
rants for  the  Presidency,  each  of  whom 
has  his  party  of  armed  followers,  who 
are  guilty  of  just  as  great  depredations 
as  they  dare  undertake,  and  whose  ulti- 
mate aim  is  to  seize  the  ports  and  the 
capital  if  opportunity  presents.  The 
temporary  arrangement  between  San 
Domingo  and  the  United  States  whereby 
American  agents  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Dominican  Government  to  collect 
and  hold  customs  dues,  with  the  inten- 
tion to  divide  the  funds  justly  between 
the  creditors  and  administrative  needs, 
makes  it  improbable  that  insurgents  will 
interfere  with  the  custom-houses  ;  while, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  funds  thus  collected 
have  been  very  much  larger  than  the 
Dominican  Government  had  formerly 
been  able  to  collect.  It  seems  to  be  in 
doubt  whether  Morales,  who  evidently 
found  the.  opposition  in  his  own  Cabinet 
so  strong  that  his  control  of  affairs,  and 
quite  possibly  his  life,  were  in  danger, 
intends  to  join  one  of  the  other  factions, 
or,  as  seems  more  likely,  will  take  the 
field  for  himself.  Reports  at  the  end  of 
the  week  assert  that  the  fugitive  Presi- 
dent has  gone  north  toward  Monte  Cristi 
to  join  a  band  of  partisans  under  Gen- 
eral Rodriguez ;  but  other  reports  state 
that  he  is  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  San  Domingo  and  is  actually  fight- 
ing troops  sent  out  by  Caceres.  The 
probability  seems  to  be  that  earlier  reports 
stating  that  Morales  proposed  to  join 
the  Jimenistas  in  opposition  to  the 
Horacistas  (as  the  factions  of  two  insur- 
gent leaders  are  called)  and  the  report 
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asserting  precisely  the  reverse  are  both 
unfounded.  The  almost  burlesque  situ- 
ation as  between  petty  violent  and  really 
disreputable  bands  of  insurgents  in  San 
Domingo  Oiakes  it  more  and  more  to  be 
feared  that  interference  of  some  kind 
from  the  outside  may  be  necessary. 


^^^,  Four  great  religious  waves 
■  China  ^"^^  exercised  a  marked  in- 
fluence in  China.  The  first 
was  a  new  form  of  Buddhism,  which  su- 
perseded the  transmigration  and  other 
tenets  of  an  earlier  school.  The  second 
was  the  influence  of  the  Nestorian  sect 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  chief  factor 
a  thousand  years  ago  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  Taoism  from  a  magical  supersti- 
tion to  an  ethical  system.  The  third 
was  the  mediaeval  influence  revived  by 
the  Jesuits.  The  fourth  is  modern 
Christianity.  Notwithstanding  many  iin- 
perfections  of  which  they  are  each  more 
or  less  conscious,  the  Greek,  Roman; 
and  Protestant  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  exhibit  one  common  feature  in 
the  transformation  of  China  in  contrast 
with  other  forces.  What  they  do  can  be 
definitely  pointed  out  as  a  real  social  as 
well  as  religious  uplift.  In  this  a  pecu- 
liarly practical  and  permanent  influence 
has  been  exerted  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General 
Knowledge  among  the  Chinese.  Its 
annual  report  calls  attention  to  certain 
facts.  Christians  were  the  first  to  trans- 
late Chinese  literature  into  European 
languages — Latin,  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish— without  which  one  hemisphere 
cannot  understand  the  other.  Chris- 
tians were  the  first  to  open  the  best  mod- 
em schools  in  the  Far  East  for  men  and 
for  women.  Christians  were  the  first 
to  introduce  there  the  training  of  medi- 
cal men  on  modem  lines.  Christians 
were  the  first  to  publish  magazines  in 
the  Far  East,  commencing  with  month- 
lies, these  followed  by  weeklies  and 
dailies.  Christians  were  the  first  to 
prepare  text-books  for  the  use  of  modem 
education,  indeed  to  prepare  books  on 
general  subjects  of  all  kinds ;  these  were 
the  means  of  setting  on  foot  the  great 
reform  movement  in  China.  Finally,  m 
all  cases  of  public  calamity,  such  as 


famines,  floods,  esiRhquakes,  and  the 
like,  Christians  have  always  taken  the 
leading  part  both  in  raisii^  the  funds 
and  in  their  distribution — a  task  which, 
owing  to  fevers  and  famines,  frequentiy 
costs  human  life.  In  this  enl%htened 
and  philanthropic  work  in  Chiita  Chris- 
tians spend  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
Despite  these  facts,  the  ai^lling  mas- 
sacre of  missionaries  at  Lienchau  has 
occurred,  due,  according  to  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  W.  D.  Noyes,  of  Canton,  "  to 
ignorant  men,  frenzied  by  the  bad  char- 
acters of  the  neighborhood.  ...  it  is 
not  an  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the 
population  at  large."  But  even  if  it 
were,  and  the  whole  province  of  Kwan^ 
tung  \iid  become  suddenly  and  tempo- 
rarily atfti-Cfaristian  and  anti-American, 
it  would  not  prove  that  the  appreciation 
of  Christianity  is  declining  throughout 
all  China. 

R  Ibr  in^-^^^  criticism  which  has  for 
jj^^'^-"  years  been  directed  against 
'  football  has  culminated  this 
year  ia  Mt>' agitation  Which  is  bearii^ 
already  som^  practical  fruit  Last  week 
representatives  of  nearly  seventy  collies 
and  universities,  in  response  to  an  invi- 
tation issued  by  Chancellor  McCracken, 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  gathered 
in  New  York  City  to  initiate  some  meas- 
ure of  reform.  These  men  had  been 
chosen,  not  by  undergraduates  or  grad- 
uates, but  by  responsible  academic  au- 
thorities. Among  them,  however,  was 
no  representative  of  any  college  now 
represented  on  the  {Rules  Committee. 
This  Committee,  which  has  formulated 
the  rules  according  to  which  all  Amer- 
ican colleges  have  played  the  game,  is 
a  self-perpetuating  body.  On  it  are  ex- 
perienced football  men  from  Yale, 
Princeton,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Cor- 
nell, Annapolis,  Chicago.  Each  one  of 
these  institutions  was  invited  to  join  in 
the  conference,  but  none  accepted.  For 
Harvard  President  Eliot  replied  that  he 
favored  separate  action  by  the  individ- 
ual colleges.  President  Wilson  said  in 
his  letter,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Prince- 
ton, "  We  have,  indeed,  come  to  conclu- 
sions so  definite  that  we  could  go  into 
such  a  conference  as  tiiat  proposed  only 
to  urge  our  own  conclusions."    The  ab- 
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sence,  therefore,  of  representatives  from 
these  two  universities  at  any  rate  was 
not  due  to  indifference.  The  confer- 
ence, after  vigorous  discussion,  chose  a 
committee  of  seven  to  cooperate,  if  per- 
mitted, with  the  present  Kuks  Committee 
in  revising  the  game,  and  to  urge  the 
production  of  an  "  open  game,"  the 
elimipation  of  rough  and  brutal  play- 
ing, the  efficient  enforcement  of  rules, 
and  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
body  of  officials.  More  important,  how- 
ever, than  any  specific  result  is  the 
evidence  afforded  by  this  conference 
that  college  and  university  authorities 
are  at  last  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  ethical  standards  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  which  they  ought  never  to  have 
shirked.  When  President  Hadley  in  his 
letter  said,  "  Football  at  Yale  is  con- 
trolled by  graduates,  rather  than  by  the 
Acuity,"  he  revealed  the  cause  of  most 
athletic  abuses  in  most  colleges.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  football  reform  will  go 
beyond  the  rules  concerning  interfer- 
ence and  downs  and  scrinunages  and 
forward  passes,  and  that  it  will  reach 
die  minds  of  college  professors  and  in- 
structors. 


Chcmceaor  Hitt 


The  South  lost  one  of  its 


bravest  and  sanest  lead- 
ers last  week.  Chancellor  Walter  B. 
Hill,  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  was 
eminent  among  the  men  whose  service 
to  the  Nation  has  been  invaluable  during 
these  years  of  reunion.  Bom  in  1851, 
too  late  to  participate  in  the  war,  and 
yet  early  enough  to  know  the  humili- 
ation thau  followed  the  triumph  of  North- 
em  armies,  he  knew,  as  men  older  and 
men  younger  than  he  were  not  likely  to 
know,  how  deep  was  the  pit  out  of  which 
the  South  had  patientiy  to  drag  herself. 
Trained  for  the  law,  he  became  six  years 
ago  the  head  of  the  University  of  which 
be  was  a  grraduate.  During  these  six 
years  he  has  been  far  more  than  a  col- 
lege president ;  he  has  been  a  trainer  of 
the  public  conscience,  an  advocate  of 
popular  education,  an  interpreter  to  the 
North  of  the  ideals  of  the  South,  a  happy 
and  energetic  contributor  to  the  process 
by  which  for  a  generation  the  Nation  has 
been  finding  itself  as  a  Nation.  The 
service  he  rendered  through  the  South- 


em  Education  Board  has  been  invaluable. 
He  had  a  style  distinguished  for  clear- 
ness, and  he  wrote  and  spoke  with  a 
humor  that  is  too  rare  among  men  who 
recognize,  as  he  did,  the  seriousness  of 
the  problems  at  which  they  are  working. 
His  death,  in  middle  age,  is  a  severe 
loss  to  those  forces  which,  in  spite  of  a 
surviving  unlovely  sectionalism,  are  put- 
ting the  best  qualities  of  all  sections  to 
the  Nation's  use. 


Consular  Reform 

The  consular  service  is  pre-eminently  a 
commercial  service.  It  aids  the  Nation's  . 
foreign  trade.  It  is,  in  general,  rarely  to 
be  confounded  with  diplomacy,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  word,  and  almost 
never  with  politics.  It  should  be  oigan- 
ized  as  a  home  commercial  house  would 
organize  its  branches  abroad. 

To  be  efficient  the  system  needs, 
first,  to  be  self-respecting.  It  needs  to 
be  divorced  from  politics.  At  present 
an  unholy  alliance  exists  between  it  and 
politics — ^the  spoils  system.  "  To  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils."  A  victorious 
political  leader  presents  his  sub-leaders 
to  the  President  for  appointment  some- 
where, preferably  to  any  comfortable 
berth  in  the  consular  service,  not  be- 
cause of  any  demonstrated  competency 
on  their  part  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
given  position  in  that  service,  but  merely 
as  a  haphazard  reward  for  party  fidelity. 
Under  these  circumstances,  no  matter 
how  fair  to  every  one  a  conscientious 
Executive  tries  to  be,  the  result  is  often 
a  misfit;  and  in  some  cases  our  con- 
sulates have  been  disgraced  by  unwor- 
thy men.  In  any  case,  however,  ap- 
pointees generally  have  to  leam  their 
business  after  arriving  at  their  posts 
abroad,  the  majority  of  the  appointees 
not  even  having  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  Such  appoint- 
ments benefit  no  one,  and  are  ultimately 
a  source  of  party  weakness  rather  than 
of  party  strength. 

Secondly,  to  be  efficient  the  con- 
sular service  must  be  a  paying  one. 
It  is  tme  that  a  large  income  rewards 
the  fortunate  holder  of  some  few  consu- 
lar positions,  but  the  average  incpme  ii 
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too  small.  There  is  not  sufficient  finan- 
cial inducement  to  ambitious  young  men 
to  enter  upon  a  consular  career  when 
most  of  those  now  in  it  are  underpaid. 

Thirdly,  to  be  efficient,  the  service 
should  be  permanent  The  average 
consular  officer  regards  the  retention  of 
his  place  as  conditional  upon  guarding 
his  political  influence  at  home  rather 
than  upon  developing  his  own  efficiency 
abroad.  Hence  the  protection  of  the 
home  influence  becomes  the  consul's 
first  interest,  the  promotion  of  trade 
abroad  a  secondary  consideration.  In- 
stead of  being  bound  to  -such  an  absurd 
system,  so  long  as  he  gives  evidence  of 
good  behavior,  the  American  consular 
officer  should  be  sure  of  retention  in 
office,  and  on  evidence  of  marked  merit 
he  should  have  a  right  to  expect  advance- 
ment Our  consular  service  should  be 
what  it  has  never  been,  a  career ;  and  to 
be  that  it  must  be  self-respecting,  pay- 
ing, and  permanent 

This  is  not  saying  that  it  is  not  now 
better  than  it  has  been.  After  Mr. 
Hay  became  Secretary  of  State  a  policy 
of  promotion  was  inaugurated  both  in 
the  consular  and  diplomatic  services. 
Men  of  proved  qualifications  were  ad- 
vanced to  important  posts.  It  was 
also  noticeable  both  that  the  commercial 
information  obtained  by  our  consuls 
abroad  became  more  practical  in  char- 
acter, and  tiiat  there  was  greater  celerity 
in  giving  it  to  the  public.  After  Mr. 
Roosevelt  became  President  there  was 
also  increasing  evidence  both  that  first 
^pointments  were  being  given  to  appli- 
cants whose  credentials  indicated  ability 
rather  than  influence,  and  that  the  morale 
of  the  whole  service  was  being  toned  up 
and  improved. 

It  might  be  assumed  that,  as  reforms 
have  already  been  effected  by  executive 
order  and  otherwise,  statutory  enact- 
ment is  not  necessary.  But  until  these 
principles  are  embodied  in  law  they  can- 
not be  safe  from  possible  future  harm 
under  some  reactionary  President  Fur- 
thermore, for  other  necessary  improve- 
ments in  the  direction  of  systemization, 
legislative  authority  is  of  course  abso- 
lutely essential.  Year  by  year,  therefore, 
we  have  seen  vain  attempts  to  get  Con- 
gress to  accept  consular  reform ;  in  the 


words  of  a  leading  journal,  it  has  beco 
"a  monotonous  demand."  This  yc 
however,  it  is  not  so  monotonous 
usual,  for  Congress  seems  nearer  tli 
ever  before  to  providing  for  an  improv 
service — this  because  Congressmen  ; 
pear  to  have  more  general  and  genui 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  also  becat 
the  influences  of  the  infamous  old  spc 
system  are  not  so  evident 

The  salient  features  of  the  pres< 
measure,  now  before  the  Senate  Co 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  are :  (I) 
classification  within  one  year  of  all  cc 
sular  offices  in  fixed  grades ;  the  presc 
members  of  the  force  to  be  assign 
to  these;  consular  salaries  also  to 
classified  on  a  more  adequate  basis ;  ( 
original  appointments  to  be  made  \ 
examination ;  no  one  to  be  ezamim 
who  is  under  twenty-one  or  over  foi 
years  old  (the  age-limit  of  previous  bil 
forty-five  and  fifty-five  years,  mig^t  ha 
been  preferable);  among  the  subjec 
for  examination  one  other  modem  la 
guage  than  English  to  be  included ;  ( 
original  appointments  to  be  made  on 
to  the  lower  grades;  a  freedom  to  1 
provided  for  in  the  transference  of  m< 
from  one  place  to  another  in  the  san 
{^de ;  to  countries  in  which  the  cons 
exercises  judicial  functions,  no  one  i 
be  sent  until  he  shall  have  passed  s 
examination  in  law;  (4)  places  in  tt 
higher  grades  to  be  filled  by  promotio 
from  the  lower ;  (5)  a  consular  inspei 
tion  service  to  be  provided — somewhs 
like  that  of  the  bank  examiners  to  oi 
National  banks ;  (6)  clerks  to  consulate 
who  command  a  salary  exceeding  a  thoi 
sand  dollars  a  year  to  be  American  cit 
zens ;  (7)  consular  officers  notto  engag 
in  business  on  their  own  account ;  (£ 
fees  received  to  be  accounted  for  an 
paid  into  the  Treasury. 

Some  such  measure  is  more  nearly  ii 
line  with  what  Congress  would  grant,  w 
believe,  than  has  been  any  previous  bill 
Hence,  constituents  at  home,  whethe 
citizens  or  corporations,  who  favor  cor 
sular  reform  should  write  to  their  Sena 
tors  and  Representatives.  Every  citizei 
or  commercial  body  in  the  United  State: 
is  interested  in  the  improvement  of  ou 
consular  service.  The  measure  nov 
before    the    Senate  Committee   wouk 
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benefit  both  the  Government  and  our 
consular  officers.  The  Government  would 
no  longer  be  harassed  by  complex  and 
unsystematic  service;  it  would  be  de- 
livered from  much  of  the  influence  of  the 
spoils  system ;  and  would  provide  in  the 
service  itself  such  a  consular  training- 
school  that  succeeding  Congresses  would, 
by  additional  legislation,  seek  to  empha- 
size the  policy  simply  as  a  matter  of  trade 
advancement  To  our  consular  officers 
and  to  possible  applicants  the  effect  of 
such  a  law  would  be  equally  beneficial. 
Those  in  the  service  who  have  proved 
their  efficiency  would  receive  recognition 
and  secure  retention,  while  young  men, 
meditating  upon  their  coming  work  in 
life,  would  be  warranted  in  finally  in- 
cluding the  consular  service  among  the 
careers  that  are  self-respecting,  paying, 
and  permanent. 

The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet 
Life 

There  comes  from  the  press  now  and 
again  a  volume  of  letters  or  memoirs 
which  make  us  aware  that  the  quiet  life 
b  not  only  strenuously  preached  but 
hai^ily  lived  in  our  noisy  age.  There 
are  still  places  where  old-fashioned  flow- 
ers bloom  and  old-fashioned  people  read 
tte  old  books  and  practice  the  old 
virtues  and  keep  intact  the  tradition  of 
the  old  manners.  There  are,  indeed,  a 
surprising  number  of  such  people,  if  they 
could  be  counted  by  the  census-takers  ; 
but  acardinal  principle  of  their  faith  and 
practice  is  to  keep  out  of  sight.  There 
are  many  modest  men  and  women  who 
cannot  enjoy  this  luxury  because  their 
occupations  have  more  or  less  publicity ; 
but  the  scholar's  work,  as  a  rule,  escapes 
the  eye  of  the  reporter  and  goes  unre- 
corded by  the  newspaper. 

Such  a  life  was  led  in  the  delightful 
village  of  Clinton,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pastoral  sections  of  New  York, 
by  Professor  Edward  North,  who  died 
two  years  ago,  after  a  service  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  "  Old  Greek,"  as  the 
Hamilton  students  affectionately  called 

."•pUGrttt;'  AnOU-TiwuPnftssoriH  an  Old- 
F^kftud  cdUft.    By  S.  N.  D.  North.    McClure, 


him,  was  not  a  man  of  profound  erudition, 
but  he  was  a  true  Humanist,  which  is  far 
better.  A  simple  teacher  in  a  small  com- 
munity, he  lived  in  and  with  his  authors, 
and  taught  not  only  the  form  but  the 
soul  of  a  language.  A  great  Grecian 
once  said,  in  response  to  a  disparaging 
remark  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  scholar- 
ship, that  he  lived  with  Homer.  Profes- 
sor North  not  only  knew  his  authors,  but 
lived  with  them.  His  relations  with  clas- 
sic writers  were  so  close  that  he  uncon- 
sciously expressed  in  his  teaching  the  ' 
kind  of  liking  or  repulsion  which  most  of 
us  feel  only  for  the  living.  He  spoke 
of  ^schines  as  if  he  were  a  neighbor  of 
an  unlovely  kind,  and  his  regard  for 
Herodotus  was  tempered  by  his  feeling 
that  the  father  of  history  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  gossip  I  Scholarship  never 
became  to  him  an  impersonal  pursuit, 
nor  the  books  he  taught  mere  material 
for  linguistic  and  grammatical  instruc- 
tion. He  penetrated  to  that  immortal 
substance  in  books  which  has  {K>wer 
to  keep  a  dead  language  alive.  This 
has  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
true  Humanists  from  the  days  of  Manuel 
Chrysoloras  to  those  of  Ur.  Jowett ;  they 
owe  much  to  the  pedants,  but  are  as  dis- 
tinctly of  another  race  as  are  the  poets 
who  give  words  wings  from  the  philolo- 
gists who  dig  up  their  roots.  His  atti- 
tude towards  his  profession,  which  was 
both  vocation  and  avocation  to  him,  is 
suggested  by  this  quotation  from  the 
"  Memorabilia  "  written  on  the  title-page 
of  his  "  Index  Rerum :" 

The  treasures  of  the  wise  men  of  long  ago, 
which  they  recorded  in  boolcs  and  left  be- 
hind, I  unroll  and  peruse  in  company  with  my 
friends;  and  if  we  see  anything  good?  we 
choose  it  out,  and  we  esteem  it  a  great  gain 
if  we  prove  helpful  to  one  another. 

Professor  North  was  happy  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  life.  He  lived  in 
a  beautiful  town,  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
small  college  which  has  always  had  a 
generous  element  of  culture  in  its  train- 
ing and  the  service  of  able  teachers; 
his  home  overflowed  with  books ;  and 
he  opened  his  windows  on  an  ample 
garden  I  It  fills  one  with  envy  to  think 
of  his  leisure,  his  reading,  and  his  floW' 
ers.  So  full  was  the  stream  of  his  life 
that  it  continually  overflowed  the  limits 
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of  his  occupation  in  all  manner  of  rec- 
ords in  prose  and  verse,  memoranda  of 
his  studies,  comments  and  criticisms; 
he  had  time  to  fill  scrap-books  and  to 
keep  journals  -,  to  make  a  report  of  him- 
self to  himself,  and  so  to  retain  an 
objective  impression  of  his  own  growth. 
The  men  who  have  the  chance  of  work- 
ing in  many  fields  are  far  more  numer- 
ous than  those  who  have  the  chance  of 
reaping  where  they  have  sown.  Profes- 
sor North  was  one  of  the  fortunate  few 
■  who  can  both  wander  and  wait;  who 
can  roam  afield  and  come  home  at  night- 
fall or  at  summer's  end  with  the  ripened 
grain.  He  slowly  and  quietly  mellowed 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  wall 

If  he  had  been  less  content  with  his 
conditions,  he  would  have  been  more 
widely  known  ;  for  he  had  not  only  the 
habit  of  industry,  but  the  gift  of  writing. 
He  never  mistook  knowledge  for  original 
material ;  he  enriched  himself  wi^  it 
He  had  humor,  wit,  sentiment,  keen  ob- 
servation, aptitude  for  sound  criticism, 
and  the  knack  of  saying  things  happily. 
His  addresses  on  those  occasions  which 
appeal  to  men  of  generous  ideals  and 
sentiment  were  felicitous  because  they 
were  so  full  of  his  own  personality.  His 
simplicity,  sincerity,  and  kindliness,  com- 
bined widi  his  scholarship,  ability,  and 
vigor  of  character,  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  his  students  and  gave  his  rela- 
tions with  them  a  geniality  and  ease 
which  were  no  small  element  in  the  col- 
lie education.  As  President  of  the 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Greek  letter  so- 
cieties, which  was  organized  at  Hamilton 
College  in  1832,  Professor  North  was 
widely  known  and  as  widely  honored  by 
a  host  of  college  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Like  all  men  of  imagination, 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  the  boy  in  him, 
and  was  on  easy  terms  with  youth  to  the 
day  of  bb  death. 

It  is  wholesome  to  read  the  record  of 
such  a  life  as  Professor  North's  at  a  time 
when  so  many  careers  are  wrecked  at 
the  summit  of  the  years  by  false  valua- 
tions of  the  things  of  life ;  his  clear  in- 
tegrity, intelligent  aims,  liberal  tastes, 
and  quiet  harvest  of  peace  and  honor 
stand  in  stiiking  contrast  with  the  stained 
names, the  discredited  wealth,the  unfaith- 


fulness to  trusts,  of  men  who  have  had 
g^eat  opportunities  of  setting  fidelity  and 
purity  of  character  before  yoimg  men 
and  have  tragically  failed  to  see  and 
to  practice  virtues  which  give  life  its 
sweetness  and  society  its  moral  dignity. 
These  men  have  made  life  meaner ;  Pro- 
fessor North  made  it  richer  and  finer.  It 
might  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  (A  one 
of  his  contemporaries  in  England,  "  he 
was  a  widener."  And  he  might  have  made 
his  own  the  words  used  by  this  contempo- 
rary English  scholar  of  those  Humanities 
which  are  the  soul  of  scholarship  and 
literature :  "  Suffer  no  chasm  to  interrupt 
this  glorious  tradition  .  ,  .  Continuous 
life  .  .  .  that  is  what  we  want — to  feel 
the  pulses  of  hearts  that  are  now  dead." 


The  Ethics  of  Money 

Adam  Smith,  father  of  modem  politi- 
cal economy,  said :  "  A  guinea  may  be 
considered  as  a  bill  for  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  necessaries  or  conveniences  upon 
all  the  tradesmen  of  the  neighboriiood." 
In  other  words,  a  sum  of  money,  large 
or  small,  is  an  order  payable  to  the  bearer 
for  a  proportionate  amount  of  service. 
Men  wish  to  have  these  orders  presented 
to  them,  that  they  may  make  a  living  by 
filling  them.  This  conception  of  money 
is  the  fundamental  requisite  for  its  ethi- 
cal treatment  It  was  remarked  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  a  man's  mental  and  moral 
character  is  largely  revealed  in  the  way 
he  deals  with  money. 

Most  people  think  of  money  simply 
as  a  means  for  getting  themselves  served 
with  whatever  they  desire.  Everybody 
knows  that  he  cannot  except  by  robbery, 
get  the  coveted  money-order  for  service 
without  some  giving  of  service,  more  or 
less,  real  or  fictitious.  But  to  care  more 
for  getting  the  money  than  for  giving  its 
full  equivalent  in  service  is  to  have 
started  on  the  down  grade  to  robbery  in 
a  predatory  state  of  mind.  That  money 
when  not  the  gift  of  affection  is  held  by 
no  moral  right,  except  as  earned  by  a 
proportionate  amount  of  service,  is  an 
elementary  moral  truth.  In  defiance  of 
it  an  enormous  amount  of  predatory 
wealth  has  been  accumulated  in  recent 
years.    A  financial  "  operator  "  has  tes- 
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tified  in  a  Boston  court  that  he  and  his 
poitaers  "  made  "  $46,000,000  by  pro- 
rooting  a  certain  trust    Fancy,  if  possi- 
ble, the  vast  total  of  services  by  all  sorts 
of  men  to  which  that  staggering  sum 
gave  legal  claim  I     From  such  enormi- 
ties public  indignation,  class  hatred,  and 
social  danger  spring.     Lowell  remarked 
diat  there  is  dynamite   enough  in  the 
New  Testament  to  shatter  our  social 
system,  if  not  carefully  handled.    Jesus' 
saying,  "  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be 
served  but  to  serve,"  is  true  of  every 
SOD  of  man.     "  He  that  is  great  among 
pa  shall  be  your  servant "  is  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the    Republic  of  God. 
Essential  to  social  stability  as  well  as  to 
personal  int^^rity  is  an  ethical  valuation 
of  money  as  the  measure  of  service  in 
equal  reciprocity  between  man  and  man. 
This  requires  the  service  rendered  to 
be  balanced  by  a  sum  of  money  good 
for  an  equivalent  amount  of  service,  and 
DO  more.     The    rule  is  incontestable. 
The  courts  continually  apply  it  in  scaling 
down  excessive  claims  for  service  ren- 
dered.   In    applying  it,  or  any  other 
rule,  we  expect  to  meet  problems.    So 
all  agree  in  the  general   principle  of 
justice,  "  To  every  one  his  own,"  but  in 
a  given  case  we  divide  upon  its  practical 
application.     Here,  then,  we  encounter 
the  crucial  question,  What  is  the  true 
criterion  of  the  money  value  required  to 
measure  the  just  exchange  of  equivalent 
services?    The    service    rendered    has 
saved  life  or  limb.     Shall  its  just  com- 
peosation  be  measured  by  the  value  of 
life  or  limb  ?    It  has  saved  an  estate,  it 
Itas  vindicated  a  good  name,  by  bringing 
the  spoiler  or  the  slanderer  to  justice. 
Is  the  betufit  value  of  such  service  to  its 
receiver  the  true  criterion  of  the  com- 
pensation due  ?    To  affirm  this  is  simply 
to  charter  extortion  limited  only  by  the 
resources  of  its  victims,  like  the  recent 
reported  charge  by  a  New  York  surgeon 
of  seven  thousand  dollars  for  operating 
on  a  common  case  of  appendicitis.     The 
claim  to  profit  proportionately  to  the 
peril  or  distress  which  service  may  relieve 
is  an  inhuman  claim,  commending  itself 
•>»ly  to  coiners  of  cash  out  of  human 
woe,  like  the  cartmen  who  demanded  a 
dollar  a  minute  for  salvage  service  while 
Baltimore  was  burning.     The  only  crite- 


rion compatible  with  the  social  spirit  of 
unsophisticated  humanity  is  the  tost 
value  of  the  service  to  its  giver. 

In  so  saying  it  is  not  forgotten  that 
service-givers  differ  in  efficiency.  One 
will  spend  two  days  in  doing  what  an- 
other will  do  in  one.  The  cost  of  ineffi- 
ciency is  not  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
service.  The  trade-union  rule  of  restrict- 
ing the  output  of  service  to  the  capacity 
of  the  backward  is  morally  indefensible. 
But  one  cannot  here  discuss  particular 
applications  of  the  general  principle 
which  none  who  accepts  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Moral  Teacher  of  the  world 
can  consistently  deny.  As  in  the  case 
of  his  Golden  Rule,  loyalty  to  the  princi- 
ple must  be  trusted  for  its  practical 
working  out.  Here,  however,  one  cau- 
tion is  to  be  borne  in  mind :  the  cost 
value  of  service  must  be  as  comprehen- 
sively reckoned  for  the  weaker  as  for  the 
stronger  givers  of  service.  That  it  is 
not  yet  so  an  unimpeachable  economic 
authority  has  observed.  Says  Carroll  D. 
Wright:  "Capital  charges  to  the  con- 
sumer the  depreciation  of  property  and 
machinery.  Why  should  not  the  depre- 
ciation of  human  machinery,  its  hands, 
its  brain,  its  body,  be  included  in  the 
final  cost  ?"  The  list  is  suggestively  in- 
complete. Should  not  the  laborer's  cost 
of  service  include  also  provision  for  a 
sanitary  home,  and  for  the  exemption  of 
his  children  from  being  taken  out  of 
school  to  earn  their  bread  ?  How  in- 
ordinately in  contrast  with  the  scrimping 
of  the  weaker  part  of  the  community  the 
cost  of  service  has  been  figured  for  the 
profit  of  the  stronger  has  recently  been 
glaringly  revealed  upon  the  vritness-stand. 
It  even  poses  as  "  reform "  when  the 
president  of  a  company  organized  for  the 
benefit  of  widows  and  orphans  accepts  a 
salary  "  reduced  "  to  a  sum  eight  times 
larger  than  the  salary  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

But  men  greatly  .vary  in  ability,  and 
ability  enhances  the  value  of  service  to 
the  receiver.  Does  it  not  deserve  pro- 
portionate return  to  the  giver?  In  a 
moral  estimate  this  depends  on  what  it 
has  cost  the  giver.  So  far  as  his  ability 
is  the  product  of  laborious  and  expen- 
sive preparation  and  culture,  it  has  cost 
him  something,  artd  has  justly  earned  a 
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proportionate  return.  But  so  far  as  it 
is  a  gift  of  nature,  it  has  cost  him  noth- 
ing. Then  it  can  hardly  be  thought  to 
have  earned  a  money  claim  to  service, 
unless  natural  inequalities  were  designed 
to  create  or  perpetuate  artificial  inequal- 
ities. Despotism  derives  its  claim  to 
service  from  having  been  bom  in  the 
purple.  Democracy  cannot.  It  seems 
morally  preposterous  to  think  of  divine 
endowments  as  given  for  private  emol- 
ument, or  for  any  other  purpose  than 
social  benefit,  and  so  enabling  their  pos- 
sessor to  gain  social  rewards  which  make 
his  fellows  no  poorer  to  give.  The 
greater  the  service,  the  greater  the  due 
reward.  But  the  highest  rewards,  ex- 
cept by  the  sordid,  are  not  counted  in 
cash.  Social  esteem  and  honor  outshine 
and  outlast  all  other  wealth.  In  a  more 
humanized  period  than  ours,  when  man's 
wit,  if  not,  as  once,  his  weapons,  is 
sharpened  against  his  neighbors,  these 
will  be  the  only  recognized  prize  for 
competition.  Already  is  this  presaged 
by  the  physician  discovering  some  new 
preservative  of  life,  who  prefers  the 
honor  of  giving  it  to  the  world  to  the 
profit  of  a  royalty  upon  its  use. 

All  reputable  economists  agree  that 
the  present  problem  of  their  science  is  a 
more  equitable  distributi6n  of  wealth. 
In  plainer  words,  our  economic  system  is 
such  that  a  few  secure  orders  in  the 
form  of  money  for  much  more  service 
than  they  have  given,  while  many  can 
only  secure  considerably  less.  The  root 
of  this  injustice  is  an  immoral  estimate  of 
money  as  merely  a  means  for  command- 
ing service,  rather  than  as  the  measure  for 
a  just  exchange  of  service.  The  capi- 
talist scores  the  workman  for  caring 
more  for  the  quantity  of  wage  than  for 
the  quality  of  the  work  he  gives  for  it. 
But  he  himself  cares  more  for  his  divi- 
dends than  for  the  service  alleged  to 
earn  them.  Both  are  tarred  with  the 
same  stick.  The  difference  in  the  prac- 
tical result  of  their  immoral  idea  of 
money  is  the  difference  between  g^rand 
and  petit  larceny. 

Here,  then,  is  fallow  ground  for  moral 
and  religious  teachers  to  break  up,  and 
sow  with  some  elementary  truths  of 
Ghristian  ethics.  Not  more  do  the  arid 
lands  of  the  far  West  need  irrigation 


than  the  torpid  moral  sense  of  a  money- 
hunting  community  needs  to  be  sensi- 
tized to  a  moral  estimate  'and  use  of 
money  as  the  measure  of  services  given 
and  received  in  just  exchange.  Society 
is  based  on  this  just  exchange  in  equal 
reciprocity.  He  who  attempts,  by  the 
acquisition  of  money,  to  command  more 
service  from  his  fellows  than  he  renders 
them,  is  unconsciously  working  for  the 
disruption  of  the  social  bond  and  the 
ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 


The  Spectator 

"  Timeliness,"  the  Spectator  observes, 
consists  in  doing  things  four  or  five 
months  beforehand.  Last  year  he  fully 
meant  to  make  him  a  garden  ;  but  when, 
the  frost  being  out  of  the  ground,  he  set 
about  looking  up  seeds,  and  gardening 
books,  and  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  he  found 
the  questions  involved  so  abstruse  that 
before  he  had  settled  a  tithe  of  them 
harvest  was  upon  him.  This  year  he 
proposes  to  get  well  in  advance  of  the 
season.  So,  while  Mrs.  Spectator  fretted 
her  soul  over  Christmas,  he  plotted  gar- 
den, basking  in  the  anticipated  sunshine 
of  spring.  "  Would  Charlie  like  a  scarf- 
pin  ?"  queries  she.  "  Doubtless,"  says 
the  helpful  Spectator ;  "  he's  collecting. 
But,  see  here,  this  is  vital.  '  The  proper 
exposure  for  asparagus  beds —  '  "  But 
Mrs.  Spectator  escapes. 


Let  none  assume  that  the  Spectator's 
soul  grovels  altogether  among  the  edibles. 
His  real  enthusiasm  is  his  wild  garden. 
He  was  not  always  in  love  with  wild 
gardens,  the  commonality  of  them  being, 
he  opines,  either  not  gardens  or  not  wild. 
He  recalls  one  neat  animated  herbarium, 
stuck  full  of  tin  labels,  marching  mathe- 
matically by  twos  and  fours,  with  here 
and  there  a  nostalgic  blossom  pining  on 
its  stalk — a  scientific  outrage  calculated 
to  make  a  sentimentalist  mourn.  Another 
so<alled  wild  garden  confronts  the 
Spectator  with  artfully  disposed  masses 
of  things  once  wild,  which,  under  the 
hand  of  the  landscape  artist,  have 
assumed  a  sophisticated  waywardness 
quite  uncanny.    The  Spectator  covets 
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BO  calculated  jungle.    To  him  it  seems 
neither  natural  near  honest 

His  wild  {^rden  will  be  like  unto 
neidier  of  these.  He  will  buy  him  a 
bit  of  real  wilderness  within  troUeying 
distance  of  his  suburban  home,  and 
there,  among  the  wild  things  already  on 
the  land,  he  will  persuade  the  boldest 
as  well  as  the  shyest  of  forest  blooms  to 
grow.  Then,  when  the  "  old  sprir^  fret " 
attacks  him,  he  will  journey,  not  to 
Farmer  J^ikins's  wood  lot  (which  that 
unsentimental  worthy  may  have  con- 
verted into  fagots  «ince  last  spring), 
bat  to  his  own  forest  preserve,  where 
neidier  barbed  wire,  nor  bulldogs,  nor 
fierce-eyed  cattle  menaeehim,  and  where 
in  loyal  companies  stand  waiting  the 
^cate  firstlings  of  the  year. 

If  ever  the  Spectator  breaks  the  shalt- 
Bot-covet  commandment,  it  will  be  on' 
account  of  a  certain  wild  garden  up  in 
the  provinces.  It  was  June  when  he 
alighted  at  "  Ingleside,"  on  the  St.  John 
River,  such  a  little  station  that  the  train 
would  never  have  hesitated  at  it  save  by 
request  Inquiring  warblers  greeted 
him  fmn  the  copses,  "  Which-«j-it  ? 
Whicb-tf-it  ?  Whichity  —  whichity  — 
vhichity — which  t"  Minding  instruc- 
tioDs,  he  plunged  down  a  road  deeply 
shadowed  by  eveigreens,  and  came 
shortly  to  a  rustic  gate.  Set  in  a  bed 
of  sweet  white  violets,  it  gave  upon 
nothing  more  habitable  dian  leaf}'  woods. 
The  Spectator  pushed  in  and  stood  dubi- 
tating  in  a  green  a//ie  of  giant  ferns, 
rten  the  owner  of  the  jungle  discovered 
him,  and  hauled  him,  somewhat  broken 
in  wind,  up  to  a  picturesque  e)rrie  full 
forty  feet  above  the  road.  While  he 
rested  his  eyes  on  curving  reaches  of 
dim  blue  river  and  caught  his  breath, 
lu>  host  explained  his  garden. 

"When  I  was  seventeen  years  young- 
er," he  began,  "I  had  an  audacious 
dream.  I  would  make  this  snug  two- 
•cre  plot  of  mine  a  v^^etable  microcosm 
0*  ^  Province  <A  New  Brunswick. 
Every  tree,  shrub,  flowering  thing,  grass, 
"AMI,  and  lichen  in  the  land  should 
flourish  here  within  eye-shot  of  my  win- 


dow. Well,  IVe  failed;  but  IVe  no 
apologies  for  the  result  I  can  take  you 
down  to  that  pocket  grove  and  show 
you  good  specimens  of  all  but  four  or 
five  of  our  native  trees,  and  most  of  our 
shrubs.  All  the  ferns  are  here,  and  I 
have,  or  Aave  had  (for  I  keep  no  official 
necrology),  some  five  hundred  flowering 
plants.  As  for  lichens  and  grasses,  I'm 
afraid  they  camp  at  their  own  pleasure. 
But  it's  been  a  good  seventeen  years' 
work.     I'm  satisfied." 

The  Spectator  ran  his  eye  over  grove 
and  meadow  and  barren  knoll.  "  Trees 
I  see  and  ferns  I  see,"  he  said,  "  but 
where  are  your  wild  flowers  ?"  The  gar- 
dener smiled.  "  If  you  could  see  them, 
my  garden  would  be  like  all  the  rest 
But  I've  no  beds,  no  rows,  no  classifica- 
tion. They're  all  over  die  place.  My 
model  sower  is  the  wind.  Of  course 
raoistu  re-loving  things  must  go  in  the 
damp  hollow  in  the  grove,  and  heaths 
do  best  on  that  dry  knoll.  But  if  you 
want  my  wild  flowers,  you  must  search 
precisely  as  you  would  in  the  woods." 
So  saying,  he  led  the  Spectator  on  a  tour 
of  discovery.  Being  no  botanist,  the 
Spectator  let  sciendflc  names  glance 
harmless  off  his  brain.  But  he  knows 
that  a  weedy  meadow  yielded  up  an 
amazing  variety  of  plants,  all  such  as 
love  the  fierceness  of  a  summer  sun,  and 
all  looking  as  settled  as  if  they  were  not 
shanghaied  colonists.  On  the  knoll,  pre- 
sided over  by  one  ancient  white  pine, 
arbutus  and  Scotch  heather  got  on 
famously  together,  the  latter  living  under 
the  gardener's  displeasure  as  an  unnat- 
uralized alien.  Flowers  were  not  over- 
plentiful  in  the  lush  tangle  of  the 
grove,  it  beii^  already  late;  and  the 
Spectator  is  no  connoisseur  in  leafage. 
But  every  boulder  waved  with  luxuriant 
rock-fem.  "You'd  scarcely  guess  that 
those  ferns,  and  in  some  cases  the  boul- 
ders too,  were  imported  ?"  queried  the 
botanist  The  Spectator  certainly 
wouldn't.  But  it  appeared  that  his  host 
was  accustomed  to  pillage  boulders  in 
woods  where  only  nibbling  sheep  would 
feel  the  loss,  stripping  off  the  close  fem- 
mat,  roots,  soil,  and  all,  and,  rolling  it 
tenderly,  convey  it  home  in  a  wheel- 
barrow, there  to .  be  affiled  to  his  own 
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barren  rocks.  'They'll  stand  almost 
anything,"  said  he,  "except  being  sat 
upon.  I  had  a  gentleman  here  one  day 
and  I  left  him  for  a  moment,  and  when 
I  found  him  he  was  draped  luxuriously 
over  my  finest  fem-boulder,  smoking. 
'  I'm  afraid  you're  not  comfortable,'  said 
I,  in  an  agony.  '  Immensely  cozy,  old 
fellow,'  he  responded,  wriggling  about 
to  show  me  how  nice  it  was,  and  .sending 
into  eternity  a  dozen  ferns  at  each  twist 
He  never  came  to  Ingleside  again  1" 

» 
"  So  you  have  your  enemies  ?"  queried 
the  Spectator.  "  Enemies  ?"  he  said, 
with  uplifted  hands.  "I'm  never  safe. 
I'm  too  unhandy  for  the  wild-flower  pil- 
lagers. But  telegraph  gangs  pursue  my 
trees ;  and  Polacks  at  work  on  the  rail- 
way culverts  throw  rocks  on  my  orchids, 
and  visiting  botanists  grub  up  my  choi- 
cest specimens  for  their  herbariums. 
And  then  there's' the  brook!  When  I 
took  over  this  place,  I  fancied  all  it 
needed  was  my  guiding  hand  to  make 
it  spread  out  into  lily-pools  and  quiet 
reaches  where  I  could  harbor  water- 
plants.  But  that's  a  deceiving  little 
brook.  In  spring  it  swells  to  a  raging 
torrent,  bursts  all  my  bounds,  and  ab- 
sconds with  my  aquatics  to  the  riverside, 
where  they  not  infrequently  settle  down 
and  thrive.  When  I  want  them  again,  I 
go  out  and  lead  the  wanderers  home." 

"Why  not  a  concrete  dam?"  suggested 
the  Spectator.  "  Too  costly.  One  shin- 
ing merit  of  this  garden  is  its  cheapness. 
My  plants  I  kidnap ;  my  saplings  like- 
wise. No  hand  but  mine  is  employed 
about  the  place,  and  the  only  fertilizer 
needed  is  loam  from  neighboring  woods. 
Come  and  see  how  I  work."  So  saying, 
he  possessed  himself  of  a  trowel,  and 
led  the  Spectator  down  the  road,  and 
presently  into  the  damps  of  a  near-by 
thicket.  "I  noticed  a  Cypripedium 
here,"  he  said,  "  that  might  better  be 
blooming  in  my  woods.  Keep  a  look- 
out for  what  Gray  calls  '  pink-purple.'  " 
But  it  was  not  the  Spectator  who  gave 
the  view  halloo.  "  Now,"  said  the  gar- 
dener, as  he  delved  at  the  root  of  the 
spectacular  thing,  "  note  the  situation  of 
this  orchid — wet  ground  in  the  shade  of 


evergreens.  Well  find  it  a  nook  just 
like  this.  And  just  pull  up  a  square 
foot  or  so  of  that  leafy  moss.  I've  some 
Goodyera  plants  that  came  out  of  moss 
like  that,  and  it'll  make  them  feel  at 
home."  Grubby-handed  but  hugely  inter- 
ested, the  Spectator  followed  to  the 
grove,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  lady-slipper  accommodated  with  a 
congenial  berth,  and  of  beholding  his 
own  initials  inscribed  on  the  label  driven 
down  beside  it  "Henceforth,"  said 
his  host,  grandiloquently,  "  that  orchid 
blooms  in  honor  of  you  1" 

ft 

"You  do  use  labels?"  inquired  the 
Spectator.  "  Oh,  yes,  or  else  I'd  alwa3rs 
be  planting  things  on  top  of  each  other. 
They  serve  as  tombstones  for  things  that 
die  of  our  chill  fogs,  and  as. moderators 
of  my  vanity,  too.  See  here."  (He  drew 
from  under  a  bench  a  great  box  full  of 
labels.)  "  In  the  first  flush  of  confidence 
I  mado  labels  for  the  whole  flora  of  the 
province.  These  are  my  defeats.  How- 
ever," he  went  on,  "the  rewards  have 
been  a  thousandfold.  My  hobby  has 
carried  me  to  the  wildest  parts  of  the 
province  plant-hunting;  it  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  canoe  trips  up  the  Resti- 
gouche,  the  Nipisquit,  and  the  South 
Tobique  Lakes.  Scientifically,  of  course, 
the  place  is  of  considerable  interest, 
especially  in  the  opportunity  to  study 
plant  affinities  and  aversions.  Plants 
pitch  upon  a  newcomer  like  chickens  in 
a  coop,  and  if  I  didn't  cut  them  back 
the  old  inhabitants  would  choke  my  new 
importations  in  short  order.  Then,  a 
secluded,  woodsy  place  like  this  becomes 
a  favorite  stamping-ground  for  birds  and 
small  beasts.  Best  of  all,  there's  the 
perennial  uncertainty  of  the  thing. 
Specimens  I  have  carried  hundreds  of 
miles  sometimes  flourish  when  those 
transplanted  from  the  next  farm  pine 
away.  Every  spring  is  a  fresh  surprise. 
I  have  all  the  excitement  of  gambling 
without  the  vice." 


Now  you  know  why  the  Spectator 
spends  his  evening  printing  neat  botani- 
cal labels,  while  Mrs.  Spectator  jeeringly 
refers  to  chickens  counted  before  they 
are  hatched. 
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THE  CAUSE  AND  PRETENTION 
OF  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

Br  CHARLES  DeLANO  HINE 

Authtr  rf  "  LttUrs  fnm  an  Old  RaUway  Oficial  to  HU  Sen" 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  of  a  law  school,  who,  after 
honorable  service  as  an  oflScer  of  the  army,  resigned  his  life  commission  to  become  a  freight 
brakeman.  Major  Hine,  now  engaged  as  an  operating  expert  in  the  examination  of  various 
railways  and  as  an  editorial  writer  for  "  The  Railway  Age,"  has  worked  in  the  last  ten  years 
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tendent, and  as  general  superintendent,  besides  finding  time  to  serve  as  an  officer  of  volun- 
teers in  the  Santiago  campaign  of  the  Spanish- American  War.  Our  readers  may  be  assured 
of  his  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  important  subject  he  discusses. — The  Editors. 


TO  the  layman  the  question  of  rail- 
way accidents  seems  simple  ;  to 
the  railroad  man  it  is  complex. 
An  aroused  public  sentiment  demands 
that  greater  rafeguards  shall  be  thrown 
around  the  traveler  and  the  employee. 
PabKc  opinion  is  king,  and  in  obedience 
to  its  royal  mandate  we  railroad  men  are 
tiying  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is  not  as 
easy  as  it  looks.  Block  signals  are  ac- 
oooaplishing  a  great  deal,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  one  factor.  The  railway 
piactitioner,  like  his  medical  brother, 
never  finds  any  one  specific  for  all  germs. 
The  causes  for  accidents  are  often  or- 
ganic, sometimes  sporadic,  and  usually 
typical. 

It  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  railway  pro- 
fession that  so  great  is  the  popular  faith 
in  our  ability  to  overcome  obstacles  that 
we  are  expected  to  meet  the  situation 
promptly.  The  municipal  reformer  is 
borne  with  if  a  new  set  cA  rascals  devel- 
ofM  in  the  triumphant  reform  party. 
'nie  sanitary  expert  who  cleans  up  a 
iever-ridden  city  is  not  held  responsible 
if  his  successors  become  lax  and  an  epi- 
demic breaks  out.  Railroad  men,  how- 
ever, like  generals  in  the  field,  must  show 
resuhs  quickly  or  the  popular  demand 
for  redress  assumes  a  drastic  form. 

It  is  only  three-quarters  of  a  century 
since  George  Stephenson  constructed 
the  first  successful  locomotive,  and  it 
was  driven  by  a  man  still  living.  In  the 
brief  span  of  two  generations  has  resulted 
the  vast  railway  system  of  America,  with 
\  dun  200,000  miles  of  line.     Trans- 


portation harks  back  nearly  to  the  be- 
ginning of  human  life,  but  its  primitive 
forms  contain  less  in  common  with  mod- 
em conditions  than  do  manufacturing, 
navigation,  law,  medicine,  banking,  and 
insurance.  Without  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  to  guide  us,  we  of  the  railroads  have 
had  to  make  precedents  and  pay  dearly 
for  the  experience.  On  the  whole  and 
in  the  large,  we  have  little  to  be  ashamed 
of,  but  our  just  pride  must  not  b^^t 
criminal  indifference  or  preclude  pro- 
gressive policies. 

The  most  elaborate  devices  for  the 
safe  operation  of  railways  are  as  naught 
if  the  men  who  use  them  are  not  prop- 
erly trained  and  handled.  The  morale 
of  the  service  is  the  point  on  which  rail- 
way managers  fix  their  attention.  All 
try  to  build  up  an  esprit  de  corps,  but 
few  really  succeed.  Ignorance  of  fun- 
damental principles  of  organization  is 
too  common.  This  will  not  be  remedied 
until  officials  of  railways  are  trained 
along  fundamental  and  comprehensive 
lines.  Just  as  the  intended  builder  of 
fortifications  must  himself  handle  a  pick 
and  shovel  at  West  Point,  so  should  the 
future  maintainer  of  way  work  on  the 
track.  Just  as  the  coming  admiral  must 
go  aloft  on  the  school-ship  from  Annap- 
olis, so  should  the  would-be  superintend- 
ent learn  the  hurricane  deck  of  a  freight 
train.  Few  railway  officials  can  actually 
drive  a  track  spike,  fire  an  engine,  or 
brake  a  train.  If  an  official  has  hap- 
pened to  learn  one  practical  branch,  the 

chances  are  that  he  has  not  acquired 

le 
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another.  The  all-around  training  of  the 
cadet  is  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  great  captain,  and  great  captains 
are  necessary  to  large  organizations. 
When  we  have  better-trained  railway 
officials,  we  shall  have  more  comprehen- 
sive policies  and  a  better  morale  among 
our  men.  In  the  meantime  there  are 
many  things  that  can  and  will  be  done 
to  bring  about  safer  service. 

Railroads-  represent  enormous  invest- 
ments of  capital  in  the  aggregate,  but 
distributed  among  many  people.  Capi- 
tal from  its  nature  is  conservative,  and  a 
conscientious  desire  to  protect  the  stock- 
holders, many  of  them  hiunble  citizens, 
sometimes  results  in  unwise  parsimony 
in  railway  presidents  and  directors. 
Chances  of  disaster  are  taken  rather 
than  spend  money  in  safety  appliances. 
This  ultra  conser^'atism  b  seized  upon 
unjustly  by  the  sensational  press  as  an 
indication  of  criminal  corporate  greed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  operation  of 
most  large  railways,  good  money,  is 
wasted  through,  violation  of  basic  prin- 
ciples of  organization  and  administration 
sufficient  in  amoimt  to  equip  in  a  few 
years  every  mile  with  the  most  approved 
block  signals  and  other  safety  appli- 
ances. Enough  money  is  disbursed,  but 
too  much  of  it  is  spent  in  folly  rather 
than  in  wisdom..  This  will  not  be  cor- 
rected in  a  day  or  a  year.  It  will  take 
perhaps  a  generation  to  overcome  the 
lack  of  prevision  in  the  past,  and  to 
shake  off  the  fetters  we  have  forged  by 
unwise  specialization.  A  comforting 
and  encouraging  feature  is  that  there  is 
comparatively  little  graft.  Where  there 
is  honesty  of  purpose  progress  is  easier. 
So  rapid  has  been  the  development  of 
railway  transportation  that  we  have  been 
early  in  reaching  the  inevitable  stage  of 
Bourbonism.  What  form  the  equally 
certain  revolution  will  take  depends 
largely  upon  ourselves.  Would  we  avoid 
the  cumbersome,  expensive,  and  gener- 
ally undesirable  method  of  governmental 
regulation,  we  must  cultivate  an  attitude 
of  solicitude  for  human  life,  apart  from 
its  punitive  value  in  dollars  and  cents. 

A  fruitful  source  of  accident  is  in  the 
heavy  equipment  of  the  present  day. 
Locomotives  have  been  built  of  a  size 
and  weight  utterly  u{i>yarranted  by  the 


development  of  track  and  roadbed.  A 
school  of  get-rich-Kiuick  railroad  men  has 
come  out  of  the  West  and  hypnotized 
most  of  the  profession  into  believing  that 
true  economy  in  operating'  requires  a 
maximum  train-load.  They  reason  that, 
as  thesamenumlper  of  men  can  handle 
a  long,  heavy  freight  train  as  a  short, 
light  one,  much  money  in  wages  can  be 
saved  by  running  fewer  trains ;  that  every 
additional  car  per  train  is  hauled  for 
practically  no  cost.  The  idea  of  some- 
thing for  nothing  is  always  attractive  to 
Wall  Street,  and  now  one  of  the  tests  of 
efficiency  in  operation  imposed  by  the 
financial  world  is  the  average  train-load. 
In  the  past  trains  were  admittedly  top 
light;  at  present  they  are  undoubtedly 
too  heavy.  We  must  vibrdte  back  to  a. 
happy  and  economical  medium.  No 
statistician  yet  knows  the  true  cost  of  the 
attempts  we  have  made  to  strengthen 
roadway  and  bridges,  and  to  enlarge 
facilities  to  handle  the  big  train.  This 
heavy  train-load  has  been  the  greatest 
element  of  demoralization  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  railway  service.  To  its 
ramifications  may  be  traced  more  acci- 
dents than  to  all  other  causes  combined. 
In  order  that  an  artificial  paper  record 
may  be  built  up  for  the  management, 
men  are  started  with  a  train  so  unwieldy 
that  they  are  discouraged  from  the  start 
They  are  paid  overtime  for  extra  hours 
worked,  but  overtime  does  not  keep  them 
awake  and  vigilant  when  dragging  over 
the  road  an  excessive  number  of  hours 
at  a  stretch.  A  train  of  seventy-five  cars 
is  over  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  time 
consumed  by  the  conductor  in  going  to 
and  fro  between  the  engine  and  caboose 
has  a  bearing  upon  practical  train  oper- 
ation which  is  not  appreciated  by  the 
man  behind  the  desk  in  New  York.  The 
railroads  have  trained  their  men  to 
regard  the  mile  as  a  sacred  unit  of  com- 
pensation in  making  wage  agreeroepts. 
With  innocent  inconsistency,  they  turn 
around  and  go  before  rate-making  bodies 
with  the  just  and  proper  claim  that  dis- 
tance is  not  an  all-determining  factor; 
that  a  short  haul  may,  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  traffic  and  territory,  be  entitled 
to  a  higher  rate  than  a  long  haul. 

There  are  approximately  a  million  and 
a  half  railway  employees  in  the  United 
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States.  For  this  vast  host  there  are 
only  about  five  thousand  general  and  five 
dioasand  subordinate  officials,  making  a 
total  of  about  (en  thousand  officials,  or 
an  average  <rf  ftbout  one  for  every  one 
hundred  and  fifty  employees.  We  are 
inadequately  officered,  and  authority  has 
to  be  delegated  to  foremen  and  clerks  to 
a  demoralizing  extent  The  result  is  a 
laxity  in  discipline,  due  to  insufficient 
supervision,  which  is  reflected  in  unnec- 
essary accidents.  The  bent  of  the  rail- 
road mind  is  such  that  if  an  additional 
official  position  is  created,  the  new  offi- 
cial soon  asks  for  a  stenographer  and 
builds  up  a  bureau  of  records  and  cor- 
respondence around  himself.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  correct  this  evil  and 
concentrate  clerical  work  in  fewer  offices. 
Railway  officials  all  favor  this  in  the 
abstract,  but  not  one  in  fifty  knows  how 
to  organize  his  territory  properly.  Rail- 
roads have  much  in  common  with  mili- 
tary oiganization.  They  can  learn  from 
die  accumulated  experience  of  centuries 
of  army  existence.  Thus,  a  regiment  of 
twelve  hundred  men  has  from  forty  to 
fifty  officers,  or  one  for  every  twenty-four 
to  thirty  men.  Each  of  the  twelve  com- 
panies keeps  a  record  of  its  men,  and  all 
r^limental  records  are  concentrated  at 
badquarters.  In  spite  of  this  simplicity 
of  administration  in  field  units,  the  staff 
departments  built  up  a  bureaucratic  sys- 
tem, which  broke  down  in  Cuba  and  in 
South  Africa.  The  remedy  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  a  general  staff  for  the  army 
and  a  general  board  for  the  navy.  Every 
hige  railway  system  needs  a  general 
staff,  divested  of  administrative  respon- 
sibilities, but  advisory  and  supplementary 
in  nature.  Railroads  are  burdened  by 
bureaus  and  departments  not  properly 
balanced,  which  give  a  chief  clerk  in  an 
office  more  authority  than  a  higher-paid 
official  of  rank  on  the  ground.  Acci- 
dents win  not  be  materially  decreased 
until  such  organic  evib  are  eradicated. 

The  tendency  of  railway  executive 
and  general  officers  is  toward  Napoleonic 
mediods.  Too  frequently  there  is  lack- 
ing as  a  necessary  accompaniment  both 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  and  the  indis- 
pensable training  of  his  youth  as  cadet 
and  under  officer.  The  railway  profes- 
sioii  is  too  young  to  have  many  whole- 


some checks  on  abuse  of  authority.  A 
general  in  the  field  cannot  permanently 
degrade  an  officer  or  man  without  due 
process  of  law.  A  railway  official  usu- 
ally holds  his  position  at  the  pleasure  of 
one  or  two  superiors.  Dwarfed  he  may 
easily  become,  and  lacking  in  boldness 
and  originality,  under  such  a  system. 
Skilled  employees,  in  many  cases  driven 
to  unionism  by  arbitrary  abuse  of  power, 
have  a  firmer  hdd  by  virtue  of  the 
strength  of  their  labor  organizations. 
Reforms  must  begin  at  the  top,  and  we 
must  improve  official  tenure  before  we 
can  comprehensively  train  our  men  to 
avoid  accidents. 

In  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country, 
captains  of  industry  have  floated  away 
from  old-time  moorings  set  by  directors 
and  stockholders.  Many  of  the  indus- 
trial absolute  monarchies  thus  resulting 
have  had  good  czars,  and  results  have 
outstripped  those  obtainable  by  any 
other  method.  Too  many  have  become 
drunk  with  power,  and  the  reckoning  for 
their  stockholders  has  been  heavy.  Re- 
cent events  in  banking  and  insurance 
have  awakened  directors  to  the  fact  that 
they  must  direct.  When  railway  directors 
appreciate  more  fully  their  responsibili^ 
ties,  there  will  be  fewer  accidents.  This 
power  should  not  be  exercised  directly, 
any  more  than  a  committee  of  Congress 
should  attempt  to  handle  a  fleet  at  sea. 
The  president  and  his  staff  must  act 
through  a  one-man  S)rstem,  but  that  one- 
man  system  must  be  held  to  a  strict 
accountability  to  the  interests  it  repre- 
sents, to  the  source  that  appropriates  the 
money  it  expends,  to  the  public  whose 
lives  are  intrusted  to  its  keeping. 

The  railroads  alone  are  not  responsible 
for  conditions  that  result  in  accidents. 
There  is  a  responsibility  upon  the  citi- 
zen. In  general,  a  civic  community  may 
be  said  to  have  as  good  a  government  as 
it  deserves.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
its  railway  service.  As  long  as  public 
sentiment  countenances  the  holding  up 
of  corporations  at  the  muzzle  of  a  threat- 
ened legislative  act  or  municipal  ordi- 
nance introduced  for  unworthy  motives, 
the  probability  of  accidents  cannot  be 
greatly  diminished.  As  long  as  people 
consider  it  legitimate  and  smart  to  beat 
a  railroad  company,  or  to  secure  a  pass 
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on  the  flimsest  pretext,  just  so  long  will 
money  be  wasted  which  should  go  to 
improve  the  service.  When  more  juries 
r^ard  their  oaths  and  give  corporations 
feurer  verdicts,  then  will  travel  become 
safer. 

As  practical  people,  we  are  not  sitting 
idly  by  and  waiting  for  improved  cor- 
porate, sociological,  and  ethical  condi- 
tions to  safeguard  the  traveler  and  the 
employee.  Much  is  being  done.  Road- 
way, bridges,  track,  and  equipment  are 
being  rebuilt  and  replaced  at  an  enormous 
outlay.  Thousands  of  miles  of  block 
signak  have  been  installed  at  a  cost  of 
from  one  to  three  thousand  dollars  per 
mile.  A  block  signal  is  merely  an  indi- 
cator of  the  occupancy  or  non-occupancy 
of  a  stretch  of  track  called  a  "  block." 
A  signal  is  useless  unless  its  command 
is  obeyed.  Too  often  a  lax  discipline 
winks  at  disregard  of  signals  in  order  to 
make  &ist  time.  Then,  when  trouble 
comes,  an  unconscious  administrative 
cowardice  lays  all  the  blame  upon  the 
poor  fellow  directly  at  fault.  Where  the 
block  signal  is  interlocked  with  a  derail, 
as  at  a  drawbridge  or  the  crossing  of 
another  railroad,  the  train  disregarding 
the  signal  is  stopped  by  being  run  off 
the  rails  on  the  ground.  This  is  a  dras- 
tic and  violent  precaution  which  some- 
times results  in  greater  loss  of  life  than 
if  the  collision  itself .  had  occurred. 
Devices  have  been  invented  which  auto- 
matically stop  a  train  the  instant  it 
passes  a  block  signal  set  at  danger.  For 
steam  roads  these  appliances  are  gener- 
ally regarded  as  still  in  the  experimental 
stage. 

The  collision  is  the  least  excusable 
form  of  accident.  The  causes  for  col- 
lisions are  numerous,  but  nearly  all  go 
back  to  questions  of  organization  and 
discipline.  One  excuse  given  by  man- 
aging officers  for  loose  discipline  is  the 
tyranny  of  labor  organizations.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  only  way  to  enforce 
discipline  is  to  discharge  men,  and  that 
if  men  have  to  be  reinstated  at  the  behest 
of  grievance  committees,  all  proper 
effect  is  lost.  While  this  contention  is 
in  part  true,  it  betrays  a  deplorable  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  true  mission  of 
those  invested  with  authority.  Many 
unwise  labor  contracts  have  be^n  made 


by  railroads.  Too  often  principle  has 
been  temporized  with  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  a  strike. 
Officials  who  are  trustees  for  large  prop- 
erties sometimes  yield  too  easily  to  de- 
mands which  ultimately  restrict  employ- 
ees to  certain  classes  of  work  and  hamper 
the  development  of  the  individuaL  This 
results  in  men  being  laid  off  at  certain 
seasons  without  work,  while  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  organization  would 
allow  the  man  to  be  transferred  to  an- 
other kind  of  work.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  the  men  bring  these  conditions 
on  themselves.  They  should  justly  but 
firmly  be  prevented  from  so  doing.  A 
fruitful  source  of  accidents  is  a  defect  in 
track.  Can  we  expect  the  track-walker 
to  be  vigilant  in  scrutinizing  every  bolt 
and  tie  on  his  lonely  beat,  when  any  day 
it  may  be  his  turn  to  be  replaced  by 
another  of  his  section-gang  in  order  to 
reduce  the  pay-roll?  In  summer  track 
forces  are  large.  In  winter  there  is  less 
work  for  them,  but  more  in  the  shops  and 
engine-houses.  There  should  be  some 
degree  of  intftrchangeability  here.  Such 
problems  must  be  solved  before  acci- 
dents are  fewer. 

Defects  in  equij»nent  contribute  tbeir 
full  share  to  the  number  of  accidents. 
A  loose  wheel,  a  broken  rod,  a  bent  axle, 
a  loose  nut,  may  send  a  train  into  the 
ditch  and  its  human  freight  into  eternity. 
The  inspector  whose  duty  it  is  to  discover 
these  defects  in  time  must  be  a  man  in 
love  with  his  work,  who  feels  himself 
during  good  behavior  enlisted  in  the 
army  of  his  road.  Until  wise  methods 
give  him  this  feeling,  until  he  is  helped 
in  bearing  the  brunt  of  economic  and 
industrial  changes,  he  will  not  do  his  full 
duty  in  preventing  accidents.  In  the 
meantime  firm  but  considerate  discipline 
accomplishes  much  and  can  accomplish 
more. 

Few  people  appreciate  the  true  mean^ 
ing  of  the  word  discipline,  which  can  b^ 
found  by  going  back  to  the  same  root  as 
the  word  disciple — a  learner,  a, pupil,  a 
follower.  With  this  fact  should  be  kept 
in  mind  the  immortal  words  attributed 
to  George  Stephenson,  namely,  that  the 
highest  branch  of  engineering  is  the  en- 
gineering of  men.  Engineer  the  men 
properly  and  accidents  will  be  minimized. 
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Railroad  accidents  there  will  always  be. 
Mankind  cannot  harness  the  forces  of 
nature,  cannot  dart  through  space,  can- 
ned minimize  the  effect  of  time  and  dis- 
tance, without  some  risk  of  life  and  limb. 


There  should,  however,  be  less  hazard 
in  traveling  on  a  well-oiganized  railroad 
than  that  assumed  by  the  fanner's  son 
or  daughter  in  riding  the  unbroken  colt 
over  the  pasture-bars. 


THE  MOTORMAN 

BY  SYLVESTER   BAXTER 


D 


^O  not  talk  to  the  motonnan  I" 
The  open  car  was  whizzing 
along  the  country  roadside  and 
I  was  on  the  front  seat.  The  legend 
upon  the  roof-rim  gave  admonitory  coun- 
seL  But  I  was  not  talking  to  the  motor- 
man.  The  motorman  was  talking  to  me. 
Perhaps  on  my  part  this  was  a  passive 
violation  of  the  company's  rule.  But  I 
felt  no  call  to  discourage  the  talk.  In 
the  first  place,  I  did  not  want  to  seem 
rude.  To  assume  a  cold  and  distant 
bearing  was  contrary  to  my  nature. 
Moreover,  I  was  interested  in  what  was 
said.  The  man  was  companionable, 
and  he  evidently  had  a  desire  for  com- 
panionship at  the  moment.  I  noted  that 
he  was  all  the  time  keeping  a  vigilant 
look  ahead.  And,  above  all,  he  was 
entertaining  me  with  some  accounts  of 
the  motorroan's  life  and  of  the  sort  of 
happenings  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
street  railway.  His  talk  was  broken  by 
frequent  inteivals  of  silence,  for  every 
now  and  then  we  would  thread  a  section 
<A  meandering  track  or  cautiously  de- 
scend a  troublesome  grade.  At  such 
moments  I  made  no  question.  But  when 
the  track  ran  free  and  straight  ahead,  I 
would  respond  with  a  word  or  an  assent- 
ing nod.  Whenever  we  lay  at  turnouts 
for  a  coming  car  to  p>ass,  he  would  as- 
sume the  vacant  place  beside  me  and 
rest  from  his  constant  standing.  Then 
I  would  take  more  active  part  in  the 
conversation  and  ask  concerning  this 
thing  and  that. 

At  one  long  stretch  there  was  a  com- 
I^ication  of  curves  and  of  down  grades. 
I  sat  r^^rding  the  figure  before  me.  It 
was  erect  with  the  statuesque  immobil- 
ity that  marks  the  motonnan 's  calling. 
The  distinctive  dexterity  of  the  trade 
was  the  simultaneous  manipulation  of 


the  controller-handle  and  the  brake  in 
opposite  and  outward  directions.  These 
adroit  motions  suggested  the  hand  move- 
ments of  a  prestidigitateur  before  an 
audience.  But  now,  with  the  gradual 
substitution  of  the  pneumatic  brake  for 
hand  power,  this  gracious  token  of  the 
trolley  is  passing.  A  sense  of  greater 
safety  is  the  compensation. 

How  quickly  a  new  trade  stamps  its 
character  upon  the  men  who  follow  it  I 
It  differentiates  them  by  divers  subtile 
indications.  It  remolds  their  features 
with  new  contours,  graves  them  with 
new  lines.  It  organizes  new  vocabularies ; 
words,  perhaps  familiar,  fall  from  their 
lips  with  novel  implications  that  make 
laymen  feel  ignorant — much  the  same 
helpless  ignorance  that  one  feek  in  the 
presence  of  a  Sanskrit  scholar  when  he 
discourses  of  his  specialty.  It  abolishes 
old  perils,  but  it  develops  new  ones. 
The  trolley  allays  all  fear  of  scalding 
steam,  but  the  "live  wire"  inspires  us 
with  a  new  terror.  The  new  vocation 
also  adds  new  sorts  of  maladies  to  the 
long  list  that  hiunan  flesh  is  heir  to.  Has 
not  somebody  heard  of  a  "  motoritis  "  ? 

Little  more  than  three  lusters  have 
passed  since  electric  power  began  to 
supersede  animal  traction  upon  the 
tramways.  In  its  dispersion  over  the 
world  it  is  now  universal.  Trolley-line 
practice,  like  the  steam  railway  and  like 
the  sea  and  its  sailors,  already  has  its 
own  traditions  and  even  its  conserva- 
tisms and  its  trade-clannishness — ^perhaps 
its  superstitions  as  well.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  it  develops  its  adventurous 
and  romantic  aspects  and  calls  in  litera- 
ture to  work  them  up  ?  There  is  already 
a  deal  of  good  raw  material  in  waiting. 

I  once  traveled  in  England  in  the 
company  of  an  eminent  man  of  science. 
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He  was  fond  of  tracing  the  course  of 
evolution  in  everything  that  came  under 
his  eye,  and  he  did  it  fascinatingly.  On 
the  railway  he  showed  how  nearlj*  every 
feature  of  the  fittings  in  the  compart- 
ment was  a  survival  from  the  stage-coach. 
In  a  restaurant  he  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  electric-light  fixtures  from 
gas  fixtures.  In  like  manner,  while  the 
steam  railway's  equipment  is  derived 
from  the  stage-coach,  so  the  street-car, 
the  tram-car,  blends  the  city  omnibus 
with  the  passenger-car  of  the  former. 
When  the  trolley  came  in,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  term  "  driver  "  should 
be  retained,  as  on  the  steam  railway  in 
Great  Britain.  It  was  even  seriously 
proposed  to  adopt  the  verbal  monstros- 
ity "motoreer,"  in  analogy  with  the 
locomotive  engineer.  But,  fortunately, 
the  sensible  word  "  motorman  "  found 
imiversal  acceptance. 

Just  as  not  a  few  old  stage-drivers 
became  train  conductors,  and  even  loco- 
motive engineers,  so  many  old  car-drivers 
became  motormen.  But  about  the  mo- 
torman of  to-day  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  horse  or  stable.  Mechanical  environ- 
ment has  driven  those  associations  clean 
away,  as  they  have  from  the  locomotive 
engineer  and  fireman.  As  a  rule,  the 
motorman  knows  no  more  than  does  the 
average  passenger  about  the  laws  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  subtile  energy  whose 
power  obeys  his  hand.  But  he  knows  a 
deal  about  its  peculiar  actions  and 
behavior,  and  he  is  skilled  in  dealing 
therewith  so  far  as  he  is  called  to  be. 

Not  every  man  is  fitted  for  a  motor- 
man.  Many  of  the  best  old  horse-car 
drivers  failed  when  they  exchanged  the 
reins  for  the  controller-handle.  Strong 
nerves,  presence  of  mind,  instantaneous 
response  to  emergency  demands,  are  re- 
quired to  a  degree  not  excelled  even  on 
the  steam  locomotive.  The  strain  on 
the  nerves  is  something  tremendous. 
Hence  the  motorman  is  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  nervous  disorders  and  their  attend- 
ant maladies.  These  strong,  alert  fel- 
lows often  wear  out  in  a  very  few  years 
under  the  exceeding  stress  of  their  work. 
The  life  of  the  railway  engineer  is  placid 
in  comparison.  At  any  moment  some 
emergency  may  make  a  demand  upon 
the  nerves  comparable  to  that  upon  the 


motor  itself  when  the  full  current  is  sud- 
denly turned  on  or  as  suddenly  shut  off. 
In  the  case  of  the  motor,  when  the  force 
of  the  current  is  too  great  for  the  rheostat 
to  take  it  up,  the  fuse  bums  out.  There 
is  a  flash,  a  repmrt,  the  startled  passengers 
jump,  the  women  scream,  the  car  stop®. 
But  no  particular  harm  has  been  done. 
The  burned-out  fuse  has  saved  the  motor. 
The  excessive  current,  melting  the  metal, 
has  cut  its  own  connection  and  can  go 
no  farther.  The  motorman  gets  down 
to  the  trucks,  inserts  another  "safety- 
plug,"  and  the  car  goes  its  way. 

Possibly  the  human  organism  may 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  rheostat  But 
no  fusing  contrivance  has  yet  been 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. So,  at  moments  of  nervous  straui, 
when  the  vital  energy  is  disturbed  in  its 
course  by  some  instantaneous  interrup- 
tion, it  goes  worse  with  the  motorman 
than  with  his  motor.  The  roan  is  fortu- 
nate if  some  nerve  has  not  been  burned 
out  because  of  a  tension  far  beyond  the 
point  of  safety. 

The  locomotive  engineer  has  his  clear 
track,  the  right-of-way  is  fenced  in,  fre- 
quented gfrade-crossings  are  guarded. 
His  daily  routine  is  seldom  liable  to 
break.  But  where  the  trolley-car  speeds 
along  the  common  highway,  something 
is  likely  to  happen  at  any  moment.  In 
the  motorman  the  vigilance  of  the  loco- 
motive engineer  is  immensely  intensified. 
At  any  moment  his  hands  may  have  to 
make  response  to  alert  eyes.  A  bewil- 
dered person  gets  in  the  way ;  a  child, 
impishly  daring,  scampers  across  the 
track ;  a  team  suddenly  veers  across  the 
road.  Prompt  slowing  down,  sudden 
stops,  may  be  called  for  numerous  times 
in  the  course  of  a  trip.  These  things, 
constantly  recurring,  subject  the  motor- 
man  to  a  physical  wear  and  tear  more 
serious  than  that  put  upon  the  car- 
wheels.  The  latter  often  get  flat  inter- 
vals worn  in  their  originally  perfect 
circles  when  the  sudden  brake  clutches 
them  and  makes  them  slide  along  the 
rail.  The  "flat  wheel"  hammers  the 
track  with  each  revolution  and  makes 
rough  going.  But  it  is  taken  to  the 
repair-shop  and  turned  true  again.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  repair  the  motorman's 
strained    nerves.     Every    day,   several 
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times  a  day,  some  excessive  draft  upon 
them  is  likely  to  make  his  heart  jump 
into  his  throat  and  his  breath  stop  short. 
When  peril  is  averted  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
it  leaves  him  white  and  trembling.  He 
keeps  his  way  and  runs  his  trips — ^but 
what  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
run !  At  times  he  breaks  down  and 
cries  like  a  child.  Again,  something 
more  serious  happens,  something  like  a 
nightmare  in  its  sense  of  fright,  of  terror. 
It  is  seldom  his  fault.  But  he  feels  his 
responsibility;  he  was  the  instrument. 
Then  he  faints  away,  he  is  completely 
unstrung  and  is  deathly  sick.  It  is  no 
boy's  play,  the  simple-seeming  task  of 
guiding  a  trolley-car. 

Being  a  comparatively  new  calling, 
few  motormen  are  primarily  trained  for 
the  work.  Though  far  from  "  unskilled 
labor,"  the  pursuit  is  something  fairly 
easy  to  learn,  though  requiring  some 
special  aptitude.  The  ranks  are  recruited 
from  those  of  many  and  diverse  occupa- 
tions. Among  these  are  some  that  are 
the  last  which  one  would  expect  to  find 
represented.  One  late  autumn  day  I 
was  on  the  way  into  town ;  the  air  was 
mUd  and  the  crowded  box  car  was  Un- 
bearably close.  I  escaped  to  the  front 
vestibule  for  air ;  fortimately,  the  motor- 
man  had  the  plate-glass  window  open 
before  him.  As  we  crossed  the  river  I 
kxdced  down  stream  to  the  shipping  at  a 
great  coal-dock  and  remarked:  "There's 
a  big  six-masted  schooner  down  there." 

"  Yes,  and  four  five-masters  besides," 
said  the' motorman. 

"  How  few  square-riggers  we  see  in 
port  nowadays  I"  I  observed. 

"  Mighty  few,"  he  replied.  "  Square- 
riggers  are  getting  scarce.  But  there 
are  three  of  them  further  down ;  one  of 
them  is  a  pretty  big  craft — a  four-masted 
dup." 

I  looked  closer  at  the  man  beside  me. 
Something  in  his  way  of  speaking  and 
in  his  bearing  told  unmistakably  of  the 
salt  water.  "  You  seem  to  know  some- 
thing about  vessels,"  I  remarked. 

"  I  ought  to  by  this  time,"  he  answered. 
"  I  was  more  than  thirty  years  at  sea — 
twenty  of  them  in  command  of  square- 
r^gers,  sailing  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
My  last  ship  had  her  keel  pounded  out 
of  her  on  Nantucket  shoals ;  we  lost  our 


bearings  in  thick  weather.  I  owned  a 
good  part  of  the  vessel ;  there  was  little 
insurance,  and  everjrthing  I  had  was 
invested  in  her.  After  that  I  concluded 
to  keep  on  shore.  I  had  had  enough  of 
the  sea.  That  is  why  I  am  here  to-day 
at  the  bow  of  a  trolley-car  instead  of  on 
a  ship's  quarter-deck." 

I  afterwards  learned  that  there  were 
three  old  sea-captains  running  as  motor- 
men  on  that  one  division  of  a  great  street 
railway  system.  It  is  related  that  at  one 
time  the  police  force  of  old  Salem  was 
largely  made  up  of  veteran  sea-captains, 
left  stranded  by  the  decline  of  American 
shipping.  But  here  was  a  new  calling 
that  seemed  to  have  a  special  attraction 
for  seafaring  men,  perhaps  because  sub- 
stituting a  mild  sort  of  land  navigation, 
as  it  were,  for  their  wonted  wanderings 
over  the  world.  I  once  knew  an  old 
shipmaster  who,  on  retiring  from  the 
sea,  invested  his  savings  in  a  canal-boat, 
passing  the  rest  of  his  days  in  navigating 
the  placid  Erie.  Thenceforth  his  course 
was  upon  still  water,  and  he  retained  the 
importance  of  command  and  the  privilege 
of  free  expletive.  But  the  life  recalled 
salt  water,  much  as  ginger  ale  might  be 
reminiscent  of  champagne.  As  a  pursuit, 
the  piloting  of  a  trolley-car  is  far  more 
adventurous. 

Many  a  motorman  has  his  avocation. 
I  knew  one  who,  besides  giving  much  of 
his  spare  time  to  pigeon-breeding,  derived 
a  considerable  income  as  the  landlord 
of  a  couple  of  two-flat  suburban  houses. 
Another  one  told  me  about  the  well- 
ordered  farm  that  he  owned  in  Maine ; 
he  had  left  it  in  charge  of  a  competent 
relative,  and  it  yielded  good  returns  ;  he 
spent  a  vacation  there  every  fall,  and 
some  time  he  meant  to  go  back  there  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days.  But  he  liked 
city  life,  his  motorman's  wages  were  so 
much  net  income,  and  he  had  the  farm 
to  fall  back  on.  So  he  felt  himself 
pretty  well  fixed. 

In  modem  Action,  as  a  field  for  tales 
of  adventure,  the  steam  railway  has  be- 
come conspicuous  in  recent  years,  the 
locomotive  engineer  a  special  sort  of 
a  hero.  Runaway  locomotives,  derail- 
ments, collisions  head-on  and  rear-end, 
exciting  episodes  on  the  plains  and 
among  the  Rockies,  pioneering,  the  rude 
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and  often  perilous  life  at  the  front  while 
a  line  steadily  advanced  its  track  into 
the  continental  wilderness — all  this  di- 
versified life  of  the  railway,  with  its  com- 
plex organization,  has  offered  rich  mate- 
rial for  popular  writers — ^men  like  Spear- 
man, Cy  Warren,  even  Kipling — until 
railway  stories,  like  those  of  the  sea, 
have  taken  rank  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

The  electric  railway  is  so  new  that  it 
has  not  entered  into  literature  to  any 
marked  extent.  Authors  have  not  yet 
acquainted  themselves  with  electric  rail- 
way practice  or  mastered  its  interesting 
technique.  Strange  to  say,  they  have 
passed  the  trolley-car  by  for  the  yet  newer 
motor-vehicle.  But  its  day  will  surely 
come.  Perhaps  the  electrification  of 
what  is  now  the  steam  railway  will  hasten 
it  This  consummation  has  long  been 
expected,  and  apparently  is  now  not  far 
away.  And  when  the  controller-handle 
replaces  the  throttle,  will  not  the  loco- 
motive engineer  be  a  man  of  the  past  ? 
Will  not  the  motorman  come  to  the  front, 
with  all  the  heroic  potentialities  that  by 
good  right  are  his  ? 

As  it  is,  the  humble  trolley-car  has  a 
history  that,  brief  as  it  is,  teems  with 
adventurous  material.  And  recent  devel- 
opments in  interurban  electric  lines  bring 
the  field  close  to  a  mergence  with  that  of 
the  steam  railway.  Even  now  an  ambi- 
tious and  resourceful  young  author  has 
but  to  haunt  the  car-bams  to  gather  all 
manner  of  good  virgin  matter  for  his 
purposes. 

In  the  larger  aspects  of  adventure  the 
trolley  line  offers  worthy  parallels  with  the 
steam  railway.  The  romance  of  old  high- 
wayman days,  for  instance,  is  brought 
down  to  date  by  the  train  robbery. 
But  in  populous  eastern  Massachusetts 
a  rural  trolley-car  was  the  victim  of  a 
midnight  attack  a  few  years  ago.  There 
was  all  the  traditional  "  stage  business," 
as  it  were — masked  men,  revolvers  omi- 
nously pointed,  "  hold  up  your  hands," 
etc.  Most  of  the  passengers  were  home- 
ward bound  from  the  Boston  theaters; 
everybody  was  thoroughly  scared,  and 
they  all  meekly  gave  up  their  wallets. 
After  the  thing  was  over,  some  of  the 
women  indulged  in  hysterics.  All  the 
passengers  were  cleaned  out.  There 
were  no  nickels  left  to  pay  further  fares 


with,  and  the  conductor,  who  had 
been  the  first  one  "  cleaned  out,"  felt 
justified  in  relaxing  the  company's  rules 
and  giving  his  i>assengers  a  free  passage 
for  the  rest  of  the  trip.  The  robbers 
could  hardly  have  found  their  adventure 
so  remunerative  as  it  would  have  been 
"  out  West."  There  was  no  express 
safe  to  blow  up  and  plunder,  and  a  com- 
pany of  local  troUey-farers  could  not  have 
yielded  the  returns  .that  would  have  come 
from  a  trainful  of  long-distance  travelers. 
It  was  suggested  at  the  time  that  the 
robbers  were  professionals  from  the 
plains  venturing  into  a  new  field.  But 
that  seems  highly  improbable.  Doubt- 
less they  were  youthful  amateurs  of  the 
neighborhood,  fired  to  their  derring-do 
by  over-indulgence  in  literature  about 
the  James  brothers  and  their  ilk. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  world  a  trolley- 
car  was  snowed  in  one  wild  winter  night. 
The  rescuing  snow-plo,w  did  not  arrive 
till  late  the  next  morning.  It  found  the 
passengers  tired  and  hungry.  But  the 
current  was  on  all  through  .the  night,  and 
kept  the  car  both  light  and  warm. 

As  for  railway  horrors,  what  could 
surpass  that  Melrose  disaster  ?  A  box 
of  dynamite  dropped  from  the  team  of  a 
careless  expressman ;  then,  a  few  min- 
utes later,  in  the  still  moonlight  evening, 
an  outward-bound  trolley-car,  well  filled 
with  people  returning  home  from  Boston, 
blown  into  fragments — many  persons 
killed  outright,  others  frightfully  maimed. 
The  horror  of  it  was  not  for  those  whose 
lives  were  snuflfed  out.  They  never  felt 
what  happ>ened.  One  of  the  passengers 
was  a  lady,  who,  being  in  the  rear  part 
of  the  car,  escaped  with  a  severe  nervous 
shock.  She  heard  no  explosion,  was  not 
in  the  least  aware  of  the  appalling  dis- 
ruption. One  moment  she  was  sitting 
quietly  in  the  car ;  the  next  moment,  as 
it  seemed  to  her,  although  it  was  hours 
afterward,  she  awoke  in  her  bed  at  home, 
and  was  puzzled  as  to  how  she  came 
there. 

To  return  to  my  motorman — the  one 
who  at  the  beginning  was  talking  to  me. 
Some  of  the  things  he  told  me  suggested 
how  closely  akin  was  his  calling  to  that 
of  the  locomotive  engineer.  His  com- 
munication was  largely  autobiographic. 
He  had  been  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and 
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he  had  somethingr  to  say  about  his  wife 
and  children  in  their  snug  little  home  ; 
he  had  built  the  house  with  his  own 
hands.  He  had  been  on  the  line  a 
couple  of  years.  Everything  had  been 
going  on  so  smoothly,  so  void  of  ill  hap- 
pening, that  he  had  {^own  to  feel  it  would 
always  be  so,  that  nothing  out  of  the 
common  ever  would  happen.  It  had 
been  that  way  for  eighteen  months.  Then 
three  things  happened  one  after  the 
other — all  in  a  row,  as  it  were.  It  was 
not  only  on  that  very  line,  but  right  along 
in  that  very  part  of  it  where  we  were 
just  then.  He  really  could  not  help 
mistrusting  that  somehow  the  region  was 
hoodooed  for  him  ;  he  now  felt  prepared 
for  anything  that  might  happen  along 
there  ;  he  could  not  well  keep  his  eyes 
more  open  for  everything  along  the  way 
than  they  were  at  those  times.  The 
openest  of  eyes,  he  said,  could  not  have 
helped  matters  then. 

"  What  was  the  first  thing  that  hap- 
pened ?"  He  repeated  my  question. 
"  It  was  nothing  much,  so  far  as  the 
harm  done  amounted  to.  But  it  hinted 
that  my  luck  had  turned.  Do  you  re- 
member how,  back  there  a  little  ways,  we 
ran  throt^  the  edge  of  a  village  ?  Per 
haps  you  did  not  notice  where  the  track 
keeps  close  to  the  sidewalk  as  we  make 
a  sudden  curve.  Just  at  that  point  there 
is  a  white  house,  a  story  and  a  half,  with 
a  picket  fence.  It  was  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  it  seems  that  a  young  fellow  had 
called  at  that  house  with  a  horse  and 
buggy  to  take  a  girl  out  to  ride.  He 
hitched  his  horse  to  the  picket  fence  and 
went  inside  to  wait  while  his  girl  was 
putting  on  her  Sunday  go-to-meeting 
best — though  it  was  go-to-ride  best  in 
this  case.  The  horse  was  up  on  the 
sidewalk,  stamping  a  hole  in  it  and 
making  a  muss  of  things,  and  now  and 
then  he  would  take  a  gnaw  at  the  fence 
to  fill  in  the  time.  I  didn't  see  him 
doing  it,  of  course,  but  I  took  particular 
notice  of  the  fresh-gnawed  pickets  and 
the  stamped-up  sidewalk  when  I  stopped 
and  looked  round  at  things  that  day. 
The  horse  was  up  on  the  sidewalk,  as  I 
said,  and  the  buggy  stood  across  the 
track.  I  came  along  as  usual,  not  ex- 
pecting anything  but  a  possible  hail  from 
a  waiting  passenger.     I  was  close  upon 


the  team  before  I  could  see  it ;  I  slapped 
on  the  brake,  but  there  was  no  time  to 
prevent  what  happened.  In  a  jifly  the 
buggy  was  smashed  into  kindling-wood ; 
the  car  took  it  in  the  stem  quarter. 
Luckily,  the  horse  was  not  hurt;  he 
stayed  hitched  to  the  fence,  kicking  and 
prancing  like  all  possessed.  Everybody 
came  rushing  out  of  the  house;  the 
young  fellow  had  a  Sunday  paper  in  his 
hand ;  the  girl  was  in  a  wrapper  and  her 
hair  was  half  done  up.  But  she  was 
a  pretty  girl.  '  What  in  thunderation 
did  you  do  that  for?'  the  young  man 
asked  me,  looking  at  the  splinters  of  his 
buggy.  '  What  did  I  do  it  for  ?  What 
did  you  do  it  for  ?  Don't  you  know  any 
better  than  to  hitch  up  your  team  across 
a  car-track  on  a  curve?'  I  asked  him 
back.  He  had  some  sense  in  him  after 
all,  for  he  cooled  down  and  allowed  that 
it  was  his  fault,  sure  enough.  '  Well, 
I'll  know  better  next  time,'  he  said,  as 
he  looked  carefully  over  his  horse.  It 
seemed  it  was  his  own  team.  'Well, 
Etta,'  he  spoke  to  his  girl  in  a  sort  of 
good-natured  tone,  '  we'll  have  our  ride 
anyway.  You  may  as  well  go  in  and 
finish  getting  ready  while  I  take  the 
horse  down  to  the  livery  and  hire  another 
buggy.' 

"  Well,  everything  went  all  right  again 
for  ten  days  after  that  Then — but  you 
must  have  noticed  how  just  now,  mhile 
I  was  talking,  we  went  down  a  short, 
steep  hill  into  a  hollow,  where  a  stream 
runs  across  the  road.  We  were  on  our 
last  trip,  and  it  was  after  midnight. 
There  had  been  a  heavy  downpour  that 
day,  and  the  stream,  ordinarily  a  little 
brook-like  affair,  was  running  bank  full 
and  several  feet  deep.  I  took  the  hill 
as  usual,  cautiously,  for  a  steep  grade 
and  a  track  not  over  good.  But  when 
we  struck  the  bridge,  down  went  the 
whole  thing ;  the  car  gave  a  slew  and 
pitched  through  the  rail  down  into  the 
river.  The  flood  had  undermined  one 
of  the  abutments,  leaving  the  bridge 
hanging  by  its  timbers.  But  apparently 
it  was  whole  as  ever  when  seen  from 
above.  I  was  slung  sidewise  off  the 
platform  into  the  water,  nearly  up  to  my 
neck.  The  passengers  all  got  a  ducking, 
too.  But  nobody  was  badly  hurt,  though 
such  a  shaking   up  made  some  heavy 
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bruises  for  some  of  them.  It  was  pretty 
uncomfortable  for  us  to  walk,  dripping 
wet,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  next  farm- 
house, where  we  roused  up  the  folks 
and  borrowed  blankets  and  any  other 
old  things  they  had  to  wrap  ourselves  in. 
Luckily,  it  was  a  mild  July  night.  A 
relief  car  got  to  us  in  about  an  hour. 
The  telephone  signals  came  in  handy 
just  then. 

"Now  for  the  third  thing.  There 
was  something  rather  funny  about  that. 
I  had  a  narrow  squeak  of  it,  but  I  can't 
help  laughing  every  time  I  think  of  it. 
It  happened  right  here,  where  we  are. 
See,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  there, 
that  patch  of  new  fence  in  front  of  the 
house  with  a  new  piazza?  The  com- 
pany paid  for  that  fence  and  for  that 
piazza,  and  for  something  besides.  As 
you  see,  the  way  curves  moderately  to 
the  right  along  here.  Only  six  days  had 
passed  since  we  pitched  into  the  river, 
and  again  it  was  our  last  trip.  We  were 
going  full  speed,  controller-handle  at  the 
top  notch.  But  just  where  the  curve 
begins  we  struck  a  loose  rail,  and  were 
off  the  track  before  I  could  think.  The 
car  veered  diagonally  across  the  road ; 
on  she  went,  crashing  through  the  fence, 


smashing  into  the  piazza  of  that  house, 
bunting  into  the  side  of  it,  and  shoving 
the  whole  blessed  thing  back  fourteen 
feet  off  its  underpinnings.  As  we  went 
bumping  over  the  ground  I  kept  my 
place ;  perhaps  I  couldn't  have  jumped 
off  if  I  had  tried.  The  car  smashed  in 
the  side  of  the  house,  and  the  first  thing 
I  knew  I  was  in  a  bedroom,  head  and 
shoulders  just  above  the  level  of  the 
floor.  Right  opposite  a  man  and  his 
wife  were  in  bed,  half  paralyzed  with 
fright,  of  course.  I  still  stood  clinging 
to  the  brake.  '  Good-evening  1'  said  I, 
not  thinking.  Then,  '  Beg  pardon  I'  '  I 
should  say  so  r  said  the  man.  'A  pretty 
way  to  come  into  a  man's  house  without 
knocking.'  He  was  one  of  the  hot-tem- 
pered sort,  and  he  was  mad  as  a  hornet. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  didn't  blame 
him  much,  though  he  seemed  to  think  I 
had  done  it  on  purpose.  But  I  couldn't 
help  answering,  '  Without  knocking  ? 
It  may  not  have  been  knocking,  but  it 
made  noise  enough,  anjrway  I'  I  got 
some  scratches  that  time.  See  here?" 
We  had  come  to  a  siding,  and  were  wait- 
ing for  the  down  car.  He  pulled  up  his 
right  sleeve,  and  there  from  his  wrist  up 
was  a  long,  heavy  scar,  freshly  healed. 
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DUMAS  and  Balzac  are  the  two 
extremes  and  the  two  supremes 
in  French  fiction  :  Dumas  the 
delightful,  who  dissipates  reality  with  its 
hard  laws  and  awkward  facts,  who  draws 
a  magic  circle  within  which  there  are  no 
ten  commandments,  no  cruel  and  pro- 
saic relation  between  cause  and  effect ; 
Balzac,  at  his  best,  the  scrupulous 
observer,  the  unsparing  moralist,  the 
profound  interpreter  of  manners.  In 
many  of  us  the  thought  of  a  French  novel 
evokes  memories  of  something  delicate 
and  light,  something  gay  and  fragile, 
themes  fanciful  and  diverting,  a  style 
rapid  and  sparkling,  an  effect  as  unreal, 
unmoral,  and  harmless  as  that  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights."    Happy  are  the  read- 


ers who  have  rested  content  with  Dumas 
and  are  able  to  retain  this  conception  of 
French  novels.  Better  informed,  though 
probably  not  so  happy,  are  they  who 
have  studied  with  Balzac  the  actual  state 
of  French  society  in  his  time,  in  the 
borings  which  his  relentless  drill  brought 
to  the  surface  from  various  strata,  and 
classified  in  the  Com^die  Humaine.  The 
genius  of  the  French  nation  expressed 
itself  no  less  characteristically  in  Balzac 
than  in  Dumas.  A  gift  for  accurate 
analysis  and  a  gift  for  the  playful  exer- 
cise of  wit  and  imagination  have  had 
an  equal  share  in  making  French  litera- 
ture. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  third  and 
far  more  numerous  variety  of  fiction,  the 
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sentimental  romance,  is  not  so  perma- 
nently satisfying — that  variety  of  fiction 
which  is  too  pretentious  to  be  diverting, 
and  in  which  observation  is  oblique. 
The  glow  of  George  Sand  and  the  force 
of  Victor  Hugo  do  not  avail  to  keep 
us  interested  in  their  novels.  Their 
plots  lose  plausibility,  their  heroes  and 
heroines  show  a  touch  of  the  ridiculous, 
and,  above  all,  the  pungent  and  once  so 
acceptable  flavor  of  their  authors'  opin- 
ions no  longer  captivates  our  surprised 
and  delighted  sense.  Dumas  and  Balzac 
we  can  still  read,  again  and  again. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  sentimental 
romance  was  in  deep  disfavor.  To  ac- 
knowledge a  liking  for  the  "  Roman  d'un 
Jeune  Homme  Pauvre  "  was  to  expose 
one's  self  to  the  sneers  of  the  connois- 
seur. This  was  a  wholesome  turn  of 
fashion.  The  cry  was  all  for  naturalism ; 
and  a  genuine  naturalism  is  a  quality  in 
novel-writing  which  is  always  in  order, 
the  safe  cure  for  nearly  every  affectation 
and  perverted  habit  For  the  last  twenty 
years,  however,  French  novelists  have 
been  deserting  the  standard  of  natural- 
ism. They  tell  us  themselves  that  they 
have  departed  in  search  of  the  ideal. 
Five  at  one  time,  in  the  manifesto  "  des 
Cinq,"  and  one  by  one  nearly  all  the 
others,  they  have  abandoned  the  colors 
raised  by  Balzac  and  defended,  in  the 
face  of  misfortune,  by  Flaubert,  Zola, 
and  Maupassant.  In  the  face  of  misfor- 
tune— because  these  lieutenants,  retreat- 
ing from  the  fairly  wide'  field  dominated 
by  Balzac,  committed  the  fatal  mistake 
of  restricting  their  operations  to  a  narrow 
territory,  so  that  naturalism,  in  the  popu- 
lar mind,  came  to  mean  a  study  of  horror 
and  filth,  a  record  of  the  abnormal. 
Zola  especially  was  in  a  false  position. 
He  passed  for  a  naturalist  and  thought 
himself  a  naturalist,  but  was  nothing  of 
the  sort.  He  always  was  a  romantic 
(M.  Doimiic  and  M.  Pellissier  would  say 
a  poet) :  a  man  whose  powerful  affec- 
tions and  hatreds,  whose  distorting 
imagination,  found  at  last  their  true 
sphere  in  polemical  politics  and  his  later 
books  of  tendency. 

There  is  at  present  no  triumphant 
"  school  "  of  French  fiction.  The  echo- 
ing porticoes  are  deserted.  Every  doctor 
assembles  his  group  of  hearers  in  his  own 


little  booth,  whether  it  be  built  of  corru- 
gated iron  or  woven  of  green  boughs ; 
and  their  teachings  suffer  for  want  of 
the  discipline  which  lies  in  a  common 
aim  and  mutual  encouragement.  Few 
of  these  men  possess  anything  like  the 
virility  or  the  intellectual  scope  of  Bal- 
zac ;  and  for  all  the  influence  his  vig- 
orous theory  and  glorious  example  exert 
upmn  the  methods  of  most  contemporary 
French  novelists,  the  great  master  of  their 
art  might  as  well  have  never  lived.  In 
the  present  reaction  against  a  debased 
and  starved  form  of  naturalism,  almost 
all  French  novelists  have  renounced 
allegiance  to  Balzac,  who  has  been  more 
honored  by  Tuigeniev  in  Russia,  by  Mr. 
Howells  in  America,  and  by  Galdds  in 
Spain  than  by  any  French  disciple 
except  Flaubert. 

M.  Paul  Bourget  is  known  as  a  psy- 
chological novelist,  and  it  seemed  for  a 
while  as  if  he  were  to  have  a  following ; 
but  his  report  of  the  human  heart  was 
too  discouraging  and  far  too  abstruse. 
And  as  soon  as  his  first  three  or  four 
books  had  appeared,  it  began  to  be  evi- 
dent that  it  was  only  his  own  personality, 
after  all,  that  he  thus  excruciatingly  ana- 
lyzed. Ever  does  sentimentalism  betray 
itself  in  its  absorption  in  the  Ego. 

M.  Andr^  Theuriet  is  known  as  a  stu- 
dent of  country  life.  Like  Daudet,  he 
is  a  poet  who  once  passed,  with  some 
profit  as  well  as  loss,  through  the  natu- 
ralistic discipline.  His  pleasant  and 
amusing  story  now  current  in  the  "  Re\'ue 
des  Deux  Mondes "  has  its  pedigree 
marked  all  over  it :  sired  by  Tartarin,  out 
of  Maupassant,  with  the  redoubtable 
Balzac  strain  evident-  from  withers  to 
fetlock.  Alas  I  experience  has  taught  us 
to  look  for  the  weak  cross  to  crop  out 
somewhere,  and  it  will  probably  not  be 
long  before  the  hero  falls  a  victim  to 
"  irresistible  passion,"  discovers  himself 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  suffers  remorse,  undergoes  a 
religious  experience,  and  dies  (or,  mod- 
em style,  lives)  forgiven. 

M.  Pierre  Loti  is  the  colorist,  the 
poet  of  the  sea  and  foreign  strands, 
seductive  bearer  of  the  lotos;  and,  by 
virtue  of  his  magical  descriptions  and  a 
certain  poignancy  of  pathos,  he  almost 
makes  us  forget  how  slight  is  his  range 
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of  human  observation   and  how  com- 
pletely negligible  his  philosophy. 

In  the  younger  generation — for  Bour- 
get  and  Loti,  as  well  as  Theuriet,  are 
already  elders — sentimentalism,  variously 
modulated,  is  the  prevailing  note.  What 
the  sentimentalists  of  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  Chateaubriand, 
Benjamin  Constant,  Geoige  Sand,  owed 
to  Rousseau,  most  French  novelists  of 
to-day  owe  to  Renan  :  a  habit  of  exalting 
their  own  memories,  feelings,  and  doubts 
into  the  place  of  general  principles.  It 
was  open  to  them  to  observe  life  faith- 
fully or  to  create  a  diverting  and  wholly 
fanciful  world.  They  have  done  neither 
this  nor  that,  but  have,  for  the  most 
part,  aspired  solemnly  to  instruct  us,  out 
of  the  shallows  of  an  exceedingly  limited 
personal  experience.  Their  observation 
is  subjective.  Exquisite  as  their  work- 
manship very  often  is  when  they  describe 
externals,  they  gladly  return  to  the  con- 
templation of  self  or  projections  of  self. 
Thus,  though  the  several  "schools" 
which  existed  in  the  eighties  are  broken 
up,  we  have  not  escaped  monotony  of 
type.  It  is  nowadays  the  husband,  rather 
than  the  wife,  who  commits  the  crime 
with  which  it  is  the  business  of  novelists 
to  make  people  acquainted  in  ail  its 
forms.  This  is  an  improvement  over 
the  old  plan,  and  shows  that  the  epoch 
of  studying  "human  documents"  bore 
some  fruit.  Nowadays,  too,  he  resists 
temptation,  where  formerly  he  melted 
like  wax  before  a  fire ;  but  his  resistance 
is  always  in  vain,  and  ends  in  a  shrug 
and  the  exclamation  tant  pis  I  He  is  a 
ntvrosi.  The  temptress  has  des  yeux 
inquiitants.  He  experiences  malaise, 
becomes  inervi,  suffers  a  terrible  insom- 
nie,  and  has  one  or  two  crises  nerveuses. 
Subsequently  he  misses  the  consolations 
of  faitii.  His  religious  yearnings  are 
painful  to  witness,  and  we  are  not  spared 
the  details.  In  all  this  there  is  no  ad- 
venture, in  the  breezier  sense  of  the 
word,  no  outdoor  struggle  with  nature 
or  fortune.  The  men  are  sedentary  or 
perambulatory  of  habit,  and  rarely  work 
for  a  living.  Sometimes  they  write  books 
or  plays.  Sometimes  they  are  officers. 
Frequently  they  bear  the  title  of  count 
or  marquis.  Very  often  there  is  a  tragic 
ending.     A  horsewhipping  ?    Shooting  ? 


Oh,  no  1  The  mistress  dies,  and  over 
her  memory  the  forgiving  wife  and  re- 
pentant husband  mingle  tears  of  recon- 
ciliation. This  pretty  plot  is  a  composite 
made  chiefly  from  M.  Marcel  Provost's 
"  Heureux  Manage,"  M.  Paul  Margue- 
ritte's  "  La  Force  des  Choses,"  and  Dan- 
iel Lesueur's  "  Comedienne." 

It  would  be  disrespectful  to  a  con- 
scientious and  talented  author  to  affirm 
that  M.  fidouard  Rod's  novels  are  built 
on  this  plan.  Yet  without  levity  we  may 
ask  if  even  his  sad  sincerity  secures  him 
from  monotony  arid  the  commonplace 
obsession  of  the  inevitable  crime.  The 
same  problem  preoccupies  him :  how  to 
reconcile  spiritual  longings  with  the 
gratification  of  guilty  desires.  But  why 
does  he  not  study  murder  or  bank  rob- 
bery, for  variety's  sake  and  to  escape 
from  the  crowd  by  a  sure  and  imfre- 
quented  path  to  distinction  ? 

M.  Ferdinand  Fabre  belongs  to  the 
generation  of  M.  Andr^  Theuriet.  He 
was  bom  in  1830,  and  M.  Theuriet  in 
1833.  It  is  possible  that  they  both  will 
interest  a  wider  and  more  loyal  public 
than  M.  Loti  and  M.  Bourget,  who  were 
bom  in  1850  and  1852.  They  were 
trained  in  the  days  of  a  sound  naturalism, 
which  greatly  modified,  but  did  not  per- 
vert, their  original  endowment  of  poetic 
faculty.  M.  Fabre's  work  is  worthy  of 
speciaf  mention,  and  is  enjoying  an  Indian 
summer  of  praise  in  high  quarters.  It 
is  almost  wholly  concemed  with  the  life 
of  peasants  and  village  priests  in  the 
C^vennes  mountains.  He  writes  of  them, 
not  with  irony  and  condescension,  not  in 
a  hostile  spirit,  not  even  in  an  attitude 
of  detachment,  but  with  loving  sympathy 
as  becomes  a  man  who  was  brought  uj 
in  their  midst  and  swung  the  censer  ir 
his  boyhood.  He  is  not  blind  to  th< 
peculiar  foibles  of  a  celibate  clergy.  H< 
analyzes  their  temptations,  their  sacei 
dotal  pride,  the  avarice  and  love  of  powe 
that  beset  men  of  intelligence  rulini 
ignorant  parishes,  their  danger  fror 
h)fpocrisy,  the  demands  of  the  fles 
writhing  under  ascetic  repression.  Bv 
he  accepts  gladly  the  well-known  fa< 
that  in  the  main  the  country  priests  c 
France  lead  humble,  pure,"  and  beneficei 
lives,  and  his  books  are  encouragin] 
His  peasants  are  not  the  base  brutes  < 
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Zola's  "  La  Terre,"  nor  the  saccharine 
toy-figures  of  George  Sand.  And,  above 
all,  his  people  are  shown  at  work.  If 
one  were  to  gain  one's  knowledge  of  the 
world  entirely  from  novels,  no  matter  in 
what  language,  one  might  fancy  that "  all 
the  year  were  plajring  holidays."  Love- 
miaking,  and  in  French  fiction  lamour, 
which  is  another  thing,  would  seem  to 
be  the  principal  occupation  of  mankind. 
Apparently  people  eat  manna  and  do 
not  have  to  work  for  a  living.  In  the 
books  of  M.  Ferdinand  Fabre  the  char- 
acters have  their  bread  to  earn  and  we 
see  them  do  it  This  is  a  distinction 
which  belongs  to  Charles  Reade's  novels 
also,  and  is  no  trifling  part  of  his 
honor. 

To  have  depicted  clerical  life  in  a 
few  highland  villages — the  bare,  austere 
presbydre,  the  confessional,  the  visits 
to  sick  and  erring  farm-hands — may  at 
first  sight  appear  a  small  achievement, 
parochial  in  every  sense.  But  to  de- 
scribe any  comer  of  the  world  as  com- 
pletely as  the  limitations  of  art  permit, 
preserving  the  proportions  of  good  and 
evil  as  they  actually  are,  is  no  insig- 
nificant task.  It  is  humanity,  it  is 
nature,  that  M.  Fabre  has  studied.  His 
success  as  an  observer  is  unquestioned. 
Owing  to  his  fine  poetic  quality  and  the 
happy  fortune  of  his  choice  of  scene,  his 
novels  are  full  of  sunshine.  They  are 
almost  isolated  amid  the  general  gloom 
of  contemporary  French  fiction.  Is  there 
a  blue  sky  nowhere  in  France  save  only 
above  the  blessed /tfyj  dvaufll 

Among  the  best-known  works  of  M. 
Fabre  are  "  Les  Courbezon,"  "  L'Abb^ 
Tigrane,"  "  Mon  Oncle  Cdestin,"  and 
"  Lucifer."  They  are  not  quite  so  much 
read  as  they  deserve  to  be — a  fact  which 
M.  Pellissier,  in  1897,  attributed  to  "  the 
seclusion  in  which  he  has  lived,  his  aver- 
sion to  playing  the  lion  and  advertising 
himself,  and  even  his  choice  of  subjects, 
which  allure  neither  curiosity  nor  a  taste 
for  scandal."  Some  of  his  most  delicious 
pages  are  in  "  Le  Chevrier,"  a  book  writ- 
ten almost  entirely  in  the  savory  poetic 
diction  of  the  Cevennes. 

The  good  Balzac  tradition  and  the 
advantages  of  sympathetic  local  experi- 
encehave  anothervindication  in  the  novels 
of  M.  Ren^  Bazin.     His  earnest  study  ot 


the  social  and  political  situation  in  Al- 
sace, "  Les  Obery,"  temperate  though 
zealous,  reasonable  though  bitter  in  its 
arraignment  of  the  German  administra- 
tion, is  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
most  solid  works  of  contemporary  French 
literature.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young 
Alsatian  whose  family  served  and  suffered 
in  the  French  cause  during  the  war  of 
1870-71.  His  father,  a  wealthy  manufac- 
turer, ambitious  to  sit  in  the  Reichstag, 
gives  the  boy  a  German  education  and 
tries  to  force  him  into  compliance  with 
the  new  order.  The  son  is  enrolled 
in  a  cavalry  regiment,  but  deserts  and 
flees  across  the  border  into  France,  the 
country  of  his  choice,  leaving  home, 
mother,  sweetheart,  and  all  his  prospects. 
It  is  much  more  than  a  problem-story. 
It  is  a  broad,  full  picture  of  reality,, 
carefully  drawn  and  filled  with  color. 
"  Donatienne,"  a  tale  of  Breton  peasants, 
is  perhaps  less  firmly  handled,  though  it 
is  richer  in  poetic  beauty.  It  is  neither 
morose  nor  stupidly  optimistic.  M.  Bazin 
is  a  writer  of  great  promise.  Let  us 
hope  that  he,  too,  will  cultivate  seclusion 
and  avoid  self-advertisement. 

Of  gayety  there  is  scarce  a  touch  in 
contemporary  French  fiction.  It  is  didac- 
tic. It  is  somber.  It  carries  a  message 
of  woe.  Those  writers  especially,  like 
M.  Paul  Maigueritte,  who  have  passed 
through  a  period  of  training  under  Flau- 
bert, Maupassant,  and  the  Goncourts, 
seem  to  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  sorrowful  task  of  alarming  a  world 
from  which  faith  is  taking  flight,  a  world 
that  is  threatened  with  a  return  to  prom- 
iscuity and  barbarism,  and  which,  never- 
theless, in  its  acute  self-consciousness, 
feels  itself  capable  of  noble  devo- 
tion to  the  highest  ends.  Perhaps  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  that  these  prophets 
should  be  cheerful.  Their  industry  is 
admirable.  Their  earnest  endeavor  to 
investigate  deep  problems  is  worthy  of 
respect,  though  often  misapplied.  Their 
skill  in  the  art  of  writing  is  almost  in- 
variably of  a  high  order. 

There  are  thousands  of  us  English- 
speaking  p^sple  who  feel  that  we  receive 
a  kind  of  pleasure  from  French  novels 
which  the  fiction  in  our  own  language 
does  not  afford.  I  hope  it  is  not  disre- 
spectful  to   avow  that  the  reading  we 
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desire,  and  so  often  look  for  nowadays  in 
vain,  is  something  more  slight,  it  may  be, 
but  also  more  lively,  more  exquisite,  more 
artistic,  than  what  we  find  at  home.  We 
have  learned  to  look  to  France  forgayety 
and  can  hardly  shake  off  the  habit.  No 
one  but  a  Frenchman  could  have  written 
"  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires."  It  were  a 
pity  if  the  increase  of  seriousness  in 
France  should  make  mere  excellent  nar- 
rative of  that  order  a  lost  art.  No  one 
but  a  Frenchman  could  have  charmed 
us  with  the  "  Lettres  de  mon  Moulin," 
redolent  of  marjoram  and  thyme.     Dau- 


det  possessed  the  secret  of  an  elixir, 
half  of  human  joy  and  sorrow,  half  of 
natural  magic.  Who  but  a  Frenchman 
could  have  been  so  preposterous,  yet  so 
entirely  plausible  and  always  entertain- 
ing, as  Jules  Verne  ?  Possibly  we  ought 
to  care  more  than  we  do  for  the  heart- 
rending researches  of  M.  Rod  and  M. 
Bourget  The  fact,  however,  is  that 
what  we  ask  of  French  fiction,  perhaps 
unreasonably,  is  that  it  shall  amuse  us, 
freshen  our  wits,  widen  our  horizon,  and 
satisfy'Our  craving  for  a  light  and  joyous 
art. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  MORMONISM 


BY  G.   A.   IRVING 


MANY  are  the  view-points  from 
which  one  may  see  Mormonism. 
There  are  the  books  which  have 
been  written  during  the  past  half-cen- 
tury— some  of  them  true,  some  greatly 
exaggerated,  nearly  all  seeking  to  show 
the  evils  of  Mormonism,  and  most  of 
them  describing  conditions  which,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  'n  former  times, 
do  not  exist  to  day. 

Again,  there  are  the  reports  of  would- 
be  investigators  of  Mormonism,  of  news- 
paper writers  and  others  who  have  gone 
to  Utah  and  gained  their  information 
first-hand.  They  have  talked  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  and  with  resident 
Gentiles  ;  have  attended  Church  services 
and  visited  schools.  Various  and  often 
diverse  have  been  their  findings.  As  a 
rule — somewhat  on  the  principle  that 
one  always  finds  what  he  is  looking  for — 
they  have  brought  back  only  ill  reports 
of  Mormonism  and  the  supporters  of 
that  faith. 

Then  once  more  there  are  the  recount- 
als  of  the  detailed  missionary  and  other 
Christian  worker  who  has  lived  among 
this  people.  He  should  be  in  a  position 
to  know  whereof  he  speaks.  But  from 
the  very  nature  of  his  work,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  suspicion  and  hostile  criticism 
which  he  often  assumes  on  engaging  in 
it,  he  is  often  blinded  to  the  good  of 
Mormonism  ;  or,  indeed,  he  does  not 
touch  it  on  its  better  side.     And  when 


he  writes  to  his  Eastern  friends,  or  comes 
E^st  to  report  on  religious  and  moral 
conditions  in  Utah,  between  the  evils 
which  actually  exist  and  his  desire  to 
gratify  his  hearers'  expectations,  he  is 
prone  to  emphasize  the  dark  side  and  to 
forget,  if  indeed  he  has  ever  discovered, 
that  Mormonism  has  its  fair  side  as 
well.  Most  of  us  are  willing  to  admit 
that  there  is  good  in  all  religions — except- 
ing Mormonism.  We  find  commendable 
features  in  Confucianism,  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  Hinduism ;  in  Christian  Science, 
Spiritualism,  and  Theosophy ;  but  Mor- 
monism— is  there  anything  good  associ- 
ated with  it  or  springing  from  it  ? 

Now,  the  writer  is  not  a  Mormon  or  a 
lover  of  the  Mormons  save  as  he  is  a 
lover  of  mankind.  But  he  has  lived 
among  the  Mormons.  He  has  come 
into  intimate  contact  with  them  in  busi- 
ness and  social  relations  ;  has  discussed 
with  them  religion  and  politics ;  has  met 
them  in  their  homes,  their  churches,  their 
schools ;  has  known  them  as  neighbors 
and  has  not  been  ashamed  to  call  them 
friends.  With  unprejudiced  mind  he  has 
sought  to  learn  their  point  of  view  and 
so  to  know  and  judge  them.  And  he 
has  little  sympathy  with  the  unsparing 
criticism  and  denunciation  of  Mormon- 
ism which  abound  on  every  hand. 

Their  religion,  as  a  body  of  doctrine, 
appears  to  him  rude,  grotesque  often, 
utterly  unphilosophic,  and   at  odds   at 
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many  points  with  Christian  doctrine  and 
the  hii^est  instincts  of  religious  truth. 
However,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
man  being  better  than  his  religion.  The 
early  Puritan  was  kinder  to  his  fellow- 
men  than  the  God  whom  he  worshiped 
was  to  humanity.  As  a  friend,  a  neigh- 
bor, a  citizen,  a  member  of  society,  the 
modem  Mormon  is  far  in  advance  of 
Mormonism,  the  religious  system.  More 
yet  is  he  in  advance  of  the  common  con- 
ceptions of  Mormonism. 

A  lady  from  the  South,  passing  through 
Salt  Lake  City,  told  recently  how,  on  a 
train  coming  thither,  a  gentleman  was 
most  courteous  and  kind  to  her  and  to 
the  members  of  her  party,  explaining 
points  of  interest  and  otherwise  manifest- 
ing friendliness.  "  I  was  so  surprised," 
she  said,  "  to  learn  that  he  was  a  Mor- 
mon "  I  Really,  the  Mormon,  in  humani- 
tarian instincts,  is  very  much  like  other 
people.  He  loves  his  wife  and  children ; 
hie  is  a  loyal  friend  and  kind,  sympathiz- 
ing neighbor ;  he  is  honest  and  truthful. 
Exceptions  ?  Yes,  just  as  in  every  other 
'  state  of  civilized  society.  There  are 
Mormons  who  are  unkind  to  their  fami- 
lies, who  are  lacking  in  altruistic  feelings, 
who  are  dishonest,  untruthful,  and  other- 
wise disloyal  in  their  social  relations.  I 
know  there  are  those  who  will  report 
otherwise ;  but,  for  myself,  I  have  not 
observed  that  in  these  regards  the  Mor- 
mon differs  much  from  the  average  citi- 
zen of  our  land.  I  have  lived  in  a  num- 
ber of  States,  and  in  no  community  have 
I  seen  fewer  locks  on  doors  than  in 
Utah.  Nowhere  have  I  found  personal 
safety  more  secure  and  property  rights 
more  respected.  Nowhere  have  I  ob- 
served greater  kindness  between  man 
and  man.  Nowhere  have  I  witnessed 
higher  regard  for  the  living  or  deeper 
respect  for  the  dead. 

True,  when  it  comes  to  business  rela- 
tions there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Jew  first,  then  the  Gentile.  Nat- 
urally enough,  the  Mormon  favors  his 
own.  So  is  it  often  among  Gentiles. 
Yet  if  a  man  b  honest,  industrious, 
skilled  in  his  line  of  work,  above  all  in- 
clined to  be  friendly  ordinarily  (aside 
from  the  fact  that  he  will  be  beset  be- 
hind and  before  to  embrace  Mormonism), 
he  will  not  find  Utah  sd  bad  a  place  in 


which  to  live  and  prosper — even  if  he 
be  a  Gentile. 

I  am  convinced  (and  here  again  I  take 
issue  with  some)  that  the  Mormons  as  a 
people  are  sincere  in  their  religious  views 
and  teachings.  Devotion  is  generally  a 
proof  of  sincerity,  and  I  have  found  the 
Mormons  more  devoted  to  their  religion 
than  most  of  the  people  among  whom 
my  lot  has  been  cast.  They  believe  that 
Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet  of  God  as 
implicidy  as  Christians  believe  that 
Christ  was  sent  of  God.  They  have  full 
assurance  concerning  special  divine  reve- 
lations and  manifestations  to  their  lead- 
ers. In  their  willing  blindness  they 
believe  that  the  whole  truth  of  religion  is 
with  them.  The  world  is  wrong  and 
they  are  right.  The  troubles  (persecu- 
tions they  call  them)  through  which  they 
have  passed,  and  are  passing,  are  the 
testings  of  tite  faithful:  the  lot  of  the 
people  of  God  in  every  age.  They  are 
as  an  oasis  in  the  world-wildemess  of 
sin,  the  chosen  of  God,  special  objects 
of  divine  care  and  recipients  of  heavenly 
favor.  Deeply  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  their  people  from  earliest  years  is 
this  teaching  that  they  are  God's  chosen 
ones,  and  that  their  religion  alone  is 
true.  With  this  religion  they  are  per- 
fectly satisfied.  The  blindness  of  the 
"  world  "  they  deplore,  and  the  followers 
of  other  faiths  they  pity.  Theirs  is  the 
assurance  of  ignorance,  of  delusion,  of 
perverted  teaching.  But  what  of  that  ? 
It  is  their  religion,  and  they  believe  in 
it  with  heart  and  mind  and  strength. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  their  relig- 
ious teaching  and  belief,  he  must  at  least 
respect  their  sincerity,  their  devotion. 
This  last  is  of  the  Puritanic.  Their 
meetings  of  a  Sunday  are  crowded. 
Every  one  expects  to  attend,  and  in  turn 
is  expected  to  do  so.  Not  less  are  their 
Sunday-schools  and  week-day  religious 
classes  and  services  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported. They  send  out  their  mission- 
aries— often  at  great  sacrifice — more  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  than  any 
other  body  of  religionists.  They  pay 
their  tithings,  though  I  am  inclined  to 
think  with  increasing  reluctance  and  the 
growing  demand  to  know  the  uses  to 
which  these  funds  are  put  as  their  intel- 
ligence increases.    They  submit  then* 
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selves  to  the  requirements  of  a  religious 
system  more  personal  and  controlling 
than  any  of  which  I  happen  to  know. 
The  Church,  with  its  teachings,  its  de- 
mands, the  blessings  it  bestows  and  will 
bestow,  is  ever  present  in  their  thought 
They  glory  in  it,  and  toil  and  sacrifice 
for  it. 

This  I  say  of  the  people  in  general. 
I  cannot  say  as  much  for  their  leaders, 
apostolic  and  otherwise.  Of  their  sin- 
cerity I  am  far  less  assured.  I  feel  that 
they  are  too  intelligent  and  discerning 
to  themselves  believe  much  that  they 
teach.  My  observation  has  been  that, 
as  a  rule,  they  reach  their  positions  of 
authority  not  because  of  spiritual  or 
religious  fitness  in  any  sense,  but  be- 
cause of  general  ability  and  shrewdness. 
Often  the  local  bishop  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful business  man  in  his  community. 
Typically  he  is  suave  in  manner,  affable 
in  speech,  and  skilled  in  handling  men. 
He  must  see  to  it  that  the  work  of  the 
Church  prospers;  that  the  people  are 
properly  instructed ;  that  they  continue 
loyal  and  submissive ;  that  the  tithings 
are  paid.  He  is  a  sort  of  general  mana- 
ger for  the  Church ;  nothing  more,  very 
often.  Rumor  has  it  (current  among  the 
less  loyal  Mormons  and  the  Gentiles)  that 
rare  is  the  bishop  who  does  not  become 
rich  through  his  official  position. 

I  have  found  that  most  people  out- 
side of  Utah  confound  Mormonism  with 
polygamy.  The  two. terms  are  far  from 
being  synonymous,  formerly,  polygamy 
was  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  Mor- 
monism. Now,  so  far  as  its  practical 
bearing  on  life  is  concerned,  it  is  fast 
becoming  derelict.  The  rising  genera- 
tion will  have  none  of  it.  Not  because 
it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land — for 
the  Mormon,  like  all  earnest  religionists, 
rightly  esteems  religious  law  as  above 
statute  law — but  because  it  is  contrary 
to  a  law  o.f  the  human  heart.  In  truth, 
it  never  worked  satisfactorily  and  never 
could.  Rarely  a  plural  marriage  still ; 
but  the  social  sense  of  the  Mormon 
community  is  against  it.  The  man  with 
plural  wives  is  often  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  Mormon  g^rls.  The  wives  themselves 
are  objects  of  pity.  For  themselves, 
the  girls  of  education  and  independent 
thought  scorn  the  idea  of  plural  mar- 


riage. Nor  do  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
young  men  favor  it.  It  is  the  grizzled 
bishop  of  an  earlier  day,  or  the  man  of 
wealth  and  power,  who  would  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  elders.  But  often — 
more  often  than  he  would  like  it  to  be 
known  among  his  brethren — his  ad- 
vances meet  with  scornful  refusal.  As 
a  rule,  the  Mormon  men  are  not  rich  in 
this  world's  goods,  and  now  that  women 
are  fast  assuming  their  rightful  place 
among  them,  few  would  care  to  under- 
take responsibility  for  more  than  one 
family.  Polygamy  in  Utah  has  had  its 
day. 

Not  so  with  Mormonism.  It  will  not 
be  overthrown.  It  will  not  die  out  It 
daily  increases  in  the  number  of  its 
adherents.  It  appears  to  lose  nothing 
of  its  power.  Its  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  seems  not  to  become 
less.  Really,  it  is  about  the  whole  thing 
in  Utah.  Its  rule  in  politics  I  believe  to 
be  absolute.  Its  control  of  the  industrial 
situation  is  all-pervasive.  Outside  of  two 
or  three  larger  towns,  every  public  school 
in  the  State  is,  in  all  but  name,  a  Church 
school.  "  There  is  never  a  real  political 
issue  in  Utah,"  said  a  Gentile,  a  long- 
time resident  of  the  State,  at  the  time  of 
a  recent  State  election.  "  There  are  no 
politics  here.  The  parties  are  figiu-e- 
heads  merely.  Everything  is  settled 
long  before  election.  I  do  not  know 
which  party  will  win  out  in  this  election. 
The  Mormon  people  do  not  know,  but 
the  Big  Twelve  do.  Why  should  I  waste 
my  time  going  to  the  polls  ?"  Likewise 
the  "  Big  Twelve,"  as  my  friend  calls  the 
twelve  Apostles  of  the  Church,  hold 
within  their  hands,  or  at  least  control, 
all  the  leading  industries  of  the  State, 
with  the  important  exception  of  mining. 
So,  too,  their  hand  is  seen  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  public  schools.  The  past 
winter  orders  went  out  from  Church  head- 
quarters to  the  school  trustees  of  each 
town  in  the  State  (and  at  the  same  time 
were  widely  published  throughout  the 
country)  that  tiie  public  school  buildings 
should  no  longer  be  used  as  places  for 
religious  instruction.  "  Have  you  given 
up  your  religious  classes  in  the  school- 
house?"  some  weeks  afterward  I  in- 
quired of  my  Mormon  neighbor.  "  No, 
indeed,"  said  he,  with  a  smile.     "  It  was 
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not  intended  that  we  should."  In  Utah 
to^ay  every  department  of  a  man's  life, 
spiritual,  mental,  political,  industrial,  is 
directed,  and  in  the  main  controlled,  by 
the  hig^  and  powerful  Church  officials. 
The  Mormon  Church  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  inclusive  hierarchy  that 
the  world  has  known. 

The  immediate  future  of  Mormonism 
I  believe  will  be  determined  largely  by 
the  attitude  of  our  people  and  country 
toward  it.  Mormonism  has  been  and  is 
toilay  misjudged.  Its  evils  have  been 
misunderstood  and  often  greatly  and 
grossly  exaggerated.  Its  impending  dan- 
ger to  our  country  has  been  wonder- 
fully overestimated.  Men  have  spent 
their  time  in  passing  condemnatory  reso- 
lutions instead  of  seeking  the  wise  rem- 
edy. The  Mormons  are  not  a  large 
body — by  the  highest  estimates  they  do 
not  number  a  half-million  people.  They 
are  below  the  average  of  our  people  in 
intelligence.  But  they  are  American 
citizens,  and  niore  and  more  are  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  their  citizenship. 
They  are  making  marked  progress  in 
education  and  enlightenment  with  every 
year  that  passes.  Most  of  all,  they  are 
human  beings  looking  toward  the  light. 

It  is  not  persecution  or  virulent 
speech  or  denunciatory  resolutions  that 
will  help  the  situation.  Mormonism 
is  not  to  be  blotted  out.  And  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  excessive  denun- 
ciation and  persecution  will  but  serve  to 
fortify  it  in  its  present  form  and  retard 
its  modification.  This  last  I  believe  to 
be  the  ultimate  future  of  Mormonism. 
Some  of  its  objectionable  features  have 
disappeared  and  others  are  fast  disap- 
pearing. With  time  and  enlightenment 
and  a  larger  infusion  of  the  American 
^irit  of  liberty,  crudities  of  doctrine  and 


hard  and  fast  ecclesiastical  control  will 
alike  pass  away.  Mormonism  will  sur- 
vive, but  not  the  Mormonism  of  the 
present — least  of  all  that  of  the  past. 
Mormonism  will  some  day  take  its  place 
as  a  reputable  and  respected  religious 
system.  It  will  have  a  recognized  place 
among  the  religious  sects. 

It  is  folly  to  talk  of  its  overthrow  or 
extinction,  or  to  work  to  these  ends.  It 
is  wisdom  and  sound  sense  to  seek  its 
modification  and  betterment  Instead 
of  denouncing  Mormonism  by  wholesale, 
let  people  inform  themselves  as  to  the 
actual  situation  of  the  Mormon  people. 
Instead  of  passing  resolutions  of  con- 
tempt and  condemnation,  let  them  seek 
to  liberate  their  Mormon  countrymen 
through  such  means  as  alone  can  suc- 
ceed. Instead  of  spending  vast  sums  in 
antagonizing  them,  let  our  people  pro- 
vide liberally  for  their  moral  and  relig- 
ious and  educational  and  civic  enlight- 
enment Christian  schools  exist  in 
Utah — a  few.  Christian  churches  are 
there — ^also  a  few.  Some  of  these  have  of 
late  years  been  abandoned,  not  because 
they  were  not  needed  or  because  their 
work  was  without  results,  but  because 
they  could  not  be  adequately  supported. 

Would  the  philanthropist  do  something 
worth  while  for  Utah  ?  Let  him  put  a 
Christian  church  in  every  town  and 
hamlet  in  the  State,  and  place  in  charge 
of  these  churches  broad-minded  men  who 
will  make  them  first  of  all  centers  of 
moral  and  religious  education.  Let  him 
plant  schools  in  places  where  only  a  nar- 
row, sectarian,  insufficient  education  is 
provided.  Let  him  build  libraries — 
there  are  now  less  than  a  half-dozen  in 
the  State.  This,  better  than  anything  I 
know,  would  hasten  the  cure  of  Mor- 
monism. 


AMULETS 

BY  CHARLOTTE  PORTER 

If  thou  shalt  ever  see  with  inner  sight. 

No  outward  gaze  of  thine  but  will  be  bright. 

Kindling  in  thee  and  all  who  meet  thee — light  I 

If  thou  shalt  ever  feel  with  heart  awake. 
No  sin  and  tears  but  shall  thy  sorrow  slake, 
And  round  the  evil  good's  fair  halo  make. 
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Br  SAMUEL  J.  BARROfFS 

President  of  the  International  Prison  Congress 


THREE  important  contributions 
to  modem  criminal  law  and 
criminal  procedure  have  had 
their  origin  and  application  in  the  United 
States.  One  is  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  probation  applicable  both  to 
adults  and  minors,  the  second  is  the 
organization  of  juvenile  courts,  and  the 
third  is  the  adoption  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence.  Juvenile  courts  have  grown 
up  within  the  last  five  years ;  probation 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  twenty- 
five  years ;  the  indeterminate  sentence 
has  been  in  operation  in  New  York, 
the  pioneer  State  in  this  reform, 
since  1877.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
these  innovations  in  the  field  of  criminal 
law  should  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  European  jurists.  Probation,  in  the 
form  of  a  suspended  sentence  and  without 
the  salutary  provision  of  the  probation 
officer,  has  long  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  to 
a  small  extent  in  Germany.  The  idea 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  at  the  International  Prison 
Congress  and  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  nations  represented.  The 
indeterminate  sentence  has  not  been 
adopted  by  any  European  nation,  but 
has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  discus- 
sion at  the  Congress  referred  to,  and 
also  in  the  International  Union  for  Crim- 
inal Law.  It  has  found  prominent 
advocates  in  Van  Hamel,  of  Holland, 
Guillaume,  of  Switzerland,  Saleilles,  of 
France,  and  De  Sanctis,  of  Italy.  Within 
the  last  year  two  doctors  of  law  from  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Freuden- 
thal,  professor  of  criminal  law  in  the 
University  of  Frankfort,  have  come  to 
the  United  States  esp)ecially  to  study 
these  new  aspects  of  American  criminal 
law.  Dr.  Freudenthal  has  given  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  principle  and  impli- 
cations of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
The  arguments  for  the  indeterminate 
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sentence  which  are  influential  in  Europe 
are  precisely  those  which  are  influential 
here.  The  best  criminal  code  is  an  arbi- 
trary instrument,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  one  on  any  principle  so  that 
the  penalty  can  be  made  to  fit  the  crime; 
still  more  difficult  is  it  to  make  the  pen- 
alty fit  the  offender.  No  legislator  can 
show  why  the  theft  of  twenty-five  dollars 
should  be  punishable  with  one  year's 
imprisonment,  and  the  theft  of  twenty- 
six  dollars  with  five  years'  imprisonment 
Nor  is  the  difficulty  removed  by  empow- 
ering the  judge  to  use  his  discretion  in 
imposing  sentence  within  certain  limits 
of  minimum  and  maximum.  A  judge 
would  find  it  hard  to  tell  why  he  sen- 
tenced one  boy  five  years  for  stealing  a 
dollar  and  another  boy  one  year  for 
stealing  $186,  or  another  judge  why  he 
sent  one  boy  to  prison  for  a  year,  and 
another,  a  first  offender,  to  sixteen  years 
for  the  same  offense.  A  study  of  codes 
on  one  hand  and  of  sentences  on  an- 
other reveals  an  amazing  amount  of 
contradiction  and  confusion,  not  to  say 
rank  injustice,  in  the  application  of  pen- 
alties. 

For  this  inequality  and  injustice  the 
indeterminate  sentence  furnishes  the 
necessary  relief.  Instead  of  making  the 
code-maker  or  the  judge  decide  when  a 
man  shall  come  out  of  prison,  it  puts  the 
main  responsibility  of  deciding  that  ques- 
tion upon  the  prisoner  himself.  What 
the  judge  decides  is  that  the  prisoner 
has  had  a  fair  trial,  and  what  the  jury 
decides  is  that  the  prisoner  is  innocent 
or  guilty.  In  the  latter  case  the  judge 
may  put  the  offender  on  probation,  or  it 
may  be  shown  that  he  must  be  removed 
from  society  until  fitted  to  come  back  to 
it.  What  the  State  then  does  is  to  pro- 
vide a  new  environment  for  the  offender, 
an  environment  where  he  shall  be  made 
better  instead  of  worse.  It  puts  him 
under  a  whole  range  of  reformative  in- 
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fluences,  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual. 
The  State  then  says  to  him :  Before  you 
can  go  back  to  society  you  must  prove 
that  it  is  safe  for  society  to  let  you  come 
out.  Here  you  must  fulfill  certain  con- 
ditions. Like  a  boy  at  school,  you  must 
pass  through  a  certain  nnmber  of  grades 
and  attain  a  certain  number  of  marks 
before  you  can  graduate.  If  you  fulfill 
all  these  conditions  as  to  work,  educa- 
tion, and  deportment,  you  may  get  out 
in  a  year  and  a  half,  or  you  may  stay 
here  ten  years,  which  is  the  limit  fixed 
by  statute  for  the  offense  you  have 
committed.  Whether  your  detention 
shall  be  eighteen  months  or  ten  years 
depends  most  of  all  upon  yourself.  You 
are  to  this  extent  the  master  of  your 
own  fate.  Here  is  a  ladder  upon  which 
you  can  climb.  You  cannot  go  out  till 
you  have  reached  the  top  round,  and  then 
only  conditionally.  In  other  words,  you 
must  earn  your  parole  in  prison,  and  you 
must  earn  your  absolute  discharge  when 
you  have  been  released  conditionally. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  is  not, 
then,  a  passive  punishment ;  it  is  some- 
tfaii^  better ;  it  is  an  active  discipline ; 
it  is  an  opportunity.  It  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  moral  and  intellectual  enfran- 
chisement which  liberates  the  man  from 
himself.  It  opens  to  him  a  new  future. 
It  means  not  relentless  suffering  for 
something  that  he  has  done,  but  relent- 
less endeavor  for  something  which  he  is 
to  become.  The  truest  proof  of  repent- 
ance is  reformation.  No  reformation 
can  be  secured  without  suffering,  the 
suffering  of  discipline;  but  the  disci- 
pline which  reforms  is  not  the  discipline 
which  crushes. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  has  no  meaning  unless 
it  is  connected  with  an  active  reforma- 
tory system.  To  send  men  to  prison 
where  there  is  no  labor,  no  schools,  no 
incentives  to  self-development,  is  merely 
a  parody  upon  the  true  principle  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  definite  sentence 
shortened  a  certain  number  of  months 
for  good  behavior.  It  is  important  to 
sound  here  a  note  of  warning.  Certain 
States  have  adopted  what  they  call  a 
parole  system.  Men  are  released  con- 
ditionally after  they  have  served  a  cer- 


tain time.  Their  eligibility  for  parole 
does  not  depend  upon  what  they  have 
done  in  prison,  but  on  what  they  have 
not  done.  They  have  observed  a  some- 
what easy  set  of  prison  rules ;  they  have 
given  the  keepers  no  trouble.  Habitual 
criminals  easily  adjust  themselves  to 
such  rules.  Such  parole  laws  may  not 
be  entirely  valueless,  but  they  are  in  no 
respect  synonymous  with  the  indeter- 
minate sentence;  they  are  calculated 
rather  to  bring  it  into  disrepute. 

When,  under  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, a  prisoner  has  earned  his  parole 
by  fulfilling  the  conditions  required,  the 
parole  is  authorized  by  the  board  of 
managers  or  the  board  of  parole  con- 
stituted by  law  for  that  purpose.  Un- 
fortunately, in  some  States  this  board  of 
parole  has  allowed  itself  to  be  influenced 
by  personal  and  even  political  appeals. 
The  very  fact  that  there  is  no  marking 
or  grading  system  in  some  of  the  prisons, 
and  therefore  no  standard  of  excellence 
required  of  the  prisoner  himself,  except 
of  a  negative  character,  and  that  the 
board  has  little  to  guide  it  in  an  indi- 
vidual case,  leaves  it  open  for  external 
appeals.  Under  the  reformatory  system 
as  administered  at  Elmira,  the  principle 
is  stricdy  adhered  to  of  making  the 
prisoner  earn  his  own  release,  and  all 
outside  influences  except  those  necessary 
to  secure  employment  for  the  prisoner 
on  parole  are  absolutely  excluded. 
Bosses  have  long  since  learned  that  they 
have  no  pull  at  Elmira.  If  the  value  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence  is  to  be  main- 
tained, boards  of  parole  must  be  held  up 
to  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion  should  have  no 
time  limit,  either  minimum  or  maximtun. 
As  applied  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory 
in  New  York  it  has  no  minimum,  but  a 
prisoner  can  be  held  only  for  the  maxi- 
mum period  prescribed  by  the  statute 
for  the  crime  committed.  This  period, 
of  course,  is  an  arbitrary  one.  It  has 
an  additional  disadvantage.  A  prisoner 
who  serves  his  maximimi  sentence  in  the 
reformatory  receives  under  the  law  an 
absolute  discharge  instead  of  being 
placed  on  parole,  while  such  a  man  who 
has  failed  to  earn  his  discharge  is  one 
above  all  others  who  should  be  released 
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only  tentatively.  Advocates  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  in  the  United  States 
are  hoping  that  eventually  the  maximum 
limitation  may  be  removed.  One  reason 
why  the  indefinite  sentence  has  not  been 
accepted  by  more  European  jurists  is 
because  they  feel  the  difficulty  recently 
stated  by  The  Outlook,  namely,  the  diffi- 
culty of  safeguarding  individual  liberty. 
In  Europe,  where  untold  suffering  has 
been  occasioned  by  prolonged  and  un- 
just imprisonment  for  political  or  other 
reasons,  any  form  of  sentence  the  dura- 
tion of  which  is  not  strictly  limited  by 
statute  is  looked  upon  with  some  dis- 
trust At  present  the  maximum  limita- 
tion fixed  by  the  statute,  arbitrary  though 
it  be,  constitutes  a  certain  safeguard 
against  the  permanent  incarceration  of 
offenders.  And  yet  it  is  very  clear  to 
all  penologists  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  recidivists  or  habitual  offend- 
ers who  ought  to  be  permanently  segre- 
gated from  society.  A  woman  in  Scot- 
land was  sent  to  prison  more  than  three 
hundred  times.  The  woman  would  not 
have  committed  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five of  those  offenses  if  she  had  not 
been  liberated  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  times.  Is  there  any  mercy  or  any 
wisdom  in  liberating  an  habitual  inebri- 
ate or  other  offender  when  it  is  clear 
that  he  is  incurable  without  prolonged 
incarceration  ?  It  is  one  advantage  of 
the  system  of  probation,  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  and  conditional  liber- 
ation, that  it  serves  to  distinguish  event- 
ually between  corrigible  and  incorrigible 
offenders.  It  is  just  as  important  for 
society  that  the  incorrigible  offenders 
should  be  detained  as  it  is  that  the  cor- 
rigible offenders  should  be  released. 
For  the  incorrigible  offender  the  only 
course  seems  to  be  permanent  segrega- 
tion by  the  State.  How,  then,  shall 
individual  liberty  be  gfuarded  ? 

The  answer  is  not  difficult.  All  the 
protection  which  is  now  furnished  by 
having  a  maximum  limit  of  detention 
can  be  secured  by  law  and  in  a  better 
way.  It  can  be  secured,  first,  by  having 
the  judiciary  represented  on  all  boards 
of  parole.  Two  steps  in  this  direction 
have  recently  been  taken  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  reference  to  the  Bedford 
reformatory  for  women   it  is  provided 


that  when  the  question  of  paroling  an 
inmate  comes  up  for  consideration,  the 
committing  magistrate  shall  be  informed, 
and  shall  have  a  vote  in  deciding  the 
question.  A  more  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  securing  judicial  support 
and  responsibility  has  been  taken  in  the 
recent  law  providing  for  the  New  York 
City  reformatory  for  misdemeanants. 
The  board  to  develop  and  manage  this 
institution  is  composed  of  nine  members, 
four  of  whom  are  judges  from  the  courts 
of  New  York  which  commit  misdemean- 
ants to  this  institution.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  and  include  the  Commissioner  of 
Correction.  The  objection  hitherto 
raised,  that  the  courts  can  have  no  par- 
ticipation in  deciding  the  release  or 
detention  of  a  prisoner,  is  removed  when 
four  out  of  five  members  of  the  paroling 
board  are  judges. 

The  same  principle  can  be  applied  to 
habitual  criminalsor confirmed  repeaters. 
That  they  should  be  detained  instead  of 
being  liberated  under  short  sentences  is 
hardly  questioned.  But  even  here  we 
would  have  no  prison  or  colony  in  which 
all  hope  should  be  excluded.  No  one 
can  tell  what  a  prolonged  detention  might 
do,  under  proper  discipline,  for  some  one 
who  under  the  merciless  parody  of  the 
short  sentence  had  been  regarded  as 
incorrigible.  Even  among  so-called  in- 
corrigibles  we  would  provide,  therefore, 
that  at  stated  periods,  say  five  or  ten 
years,  the  question  of  conditional  release 
might  come  up  for  review,  with  the  right 
of  appeal  for  the  prisoner  to  a  parole 
board  in  which  judicial,  medical,  and 
administrative  auliiority  should  be  repre- 
sented. The  disadvantage  of  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  is  that  at  its  termination 
the  man  must  be  discharged,  whether  he 
is  ready  for  release  or  not ;  under  the 
system  proposed  release  would  not  be 
mandatory  ;  the  question  would  come  up 
simply  for  determination  under  a  form 
in  which  no  arbitrary  warden  could  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  a  prisoner,  and  the 
question  of  a  conditional  release  under 
surveillance  would  be  decided,  not  be- 
cause of  an  arbitrary  time  limit  affixed  to 
an  offense,  but  because  of  a  thorough 
study  of  the  character  of  the  offender.  It 
is  the  supreme  advantage  of  the  indeter- 
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minate  sentence  that  it  depends,  not  upon 
the  arbitrary  time  limit  of  the  code  nor 
the  caprice  of  the  judge,  nor  that  of  the 
warden,  but  upon  the  character  of  the 
prisoner  under  a  system  constituted  so 
as  to  develop  and  reveal  it.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this,  the  only  rational  method 
of  determining  the  duration  of  imprison- 
ment and  of  making  imprisonment  effect- 
ive, should  not  be  applied  to  all  classes 


of  prisoners,  whether  felons  or  misde- 
meanants. In  several  States  the  marking 
and  grading  system  it  requires  has  been 
applied  to  State  prisons. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  has  run 
the  gauntlet  of  all  sorts  of  appeals  as  to 
its  constitutionality.  It  is  a  principle 
which  has  come  to  stay.  But  if  it  is  to 
be  successful,  we  must  have  the  real  thing 
and  not  a  feeble  imitation. 


THEOLOGT—NEW  AND  OLD' 


THE  New  Theology  is  a  new  doc- 
trine, a  new  method,  and  a  new 
spirit;  but  it  is  more  a  new 
method  than  a  new  doctrine,  and  it  is 
more  a  new  spirit  than  it  is  either  a  new 
doctrine  or  a  new  method.  All  three 
aspects  are  illustrated  by  the  books  here 
reviewed. 

Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  is 
a  modem  thinker  with  an  orderly  mind, 
broad  sympathies,  and  a  devout  spirit. 
Known  widely  as  an  excellent  preacher, 
a  remarkable  pastor,  and  a  wise  admin- 
istrator rather  than  as  a  profound  scholar 
or  an  acute  metaphysician,  his  success 
as  a  preacher  to  India  was  scarcely  less 
a  surprise  to  his  best  friends  than  it  was 
to  himself.  That  success  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  brought  to  this  unique  min- 
istry the  habits  of  the  preacher  and  pas- 
tor rather  than  those  of  the  scholar  and 
die  metaphysician.  The  three  years  of 
bis  special  preparation  were  devoted  to 
the  study,  not  so  much  of  the  theme 
which  he  was  to  present  as  of  the  people 
to  whom  he  was  to  present  it.  He  had 
learned  in  his  pastorate  what  the  scholar 
and  metaphysician  do  not  learn,  what 
unhappily  many  preachers  and  pastors 
never  learn — that  the  instructor's  ac- 
quaintance with  his  audience  is  even 
more  important  than  his  acquaintance 

•  Tkc  Ntw  Theology:  Christian  Beliff  Interprettd 
h  ChrUlian  Experience.  By  Charles  Cuthbert 
j»II.  D.D.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 


_  The  Universal  Elements  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
By  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall.  D.D.  The  Fleming  H. 
Rmll  Company,  New  York. 

The  Christian  Doetrin*  of  Salvation.  By  George 
Mriter  Stetrens,  Ph.D.  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons, 
New  Vock. 

The  Christian   Faith.     By   Olin  Alfred   Curtis. 
Eaton  tt  Mains,  New  York. 
D 


with  his  subject.  "  I  desired,"  he  says, 
"  to  be  a  humble  learner  from  the  sysr 
tems  of  belief  that  commanded  the  alle- 
giance of  immense  numbers  of  my  fellow- 
men  and  that  represented  the  insight^ 
research,  and  aspiration  of  \or\g  lines  of 
eminent  and  saintly  personages."  His 
study,  it  will  thus  be  seen — and  the  reader 
would  see  it  more  clearly  if  we  had  room 
for  fuller  extracts — was  conducted,  jioi 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  errors  to 
be  combated,  but  truths  to  be  appre- 
ciated. It  was,  in  other  words,  a  sym^ 
pathetic,  not  a  critical,  study,  and  with 
this  result : 

\  From  time  to  time,  in  this  course  of  prep- 
aration, the  conviction  has  recurred  with 
increasing  definiteness  that  the  East  could, 
if  it  would,  give  more  adequate  expression 
to  Christianity  than  the  West  ever  has  given ; 
that  India  might,  if  it  would,  express  the 
innermost  secret  of  Christ  with  an  exaltation 
of  tone,  an  emancipation  from  (he  thralldom 
of  things  visible,  a  grasp  on  the  eternal,- the 
invisible,  the  imperishable,  neveryet  attained 
by  the  average  thought  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Going  to  India  in  this  spirit  of  appre- 
ciation, he  found,  rather  let  us  say 
evoked,  a  like  spirit  of  appreciation  from 
his  hearers  for  Christianity;  frankly 
avowing  that  he  found  in  the  Orient  some- 
thing that  the  Occident  had  never  taught 
him,  he  prepared  his  hearers  to  find  in 
Occidentalism  something  which  the 
Orient  had  never  taught  them.  Less  an 
orator  than  Dr.  Barrows,  less  a  philoso- 
pher than  Dr.  Fairbaim,  he  achieved  a 
success  so  far  exceeding  anything  that 
they  had  achieved  that  he  has  been 
invited  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
his  Hindu  audiences  to  repeat  his  visit. 
The  reason   for  this  success  has  been 
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thus  stated  by  a  Hindu  writer,  Mr.  Mala- 
bari,  in  the  "  Voice  of  India,"  published 
in  Bombay : 

The  third  Haskell  lecturer  has  just  finished 
his  course  of  lectures  in  Bombay.  Of  all  the 
Haskell  lecturers,  he  has  treated  Hindu 
thought  with  the  deepest  sympathy,  the 
greatest  veneration,  ana  the  keenest  insig;ht. 
Dr.  Barrows  spoke  like  a  Christian  imperial- 
ist ;  he  had  a  true  American  eye  for  grand- 
eur, and  he  seemed  to  be  preoccupied  more 
with  the  thought  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
conquering  and  overspreading  the  whole 
world  than  of  its  transforming  humanity 
from  within.  Dr.  Fairbaim  was  a  man  of 
commanding  abilities  and  had  a  wonderful 
grasp  of  the  most  important  teachings  of  the 
East.  With  a  minimum  of  words — and  those 
accurate,  graceful,  and  effective — he  could 
present  a  substantially  correct  view  of  the 
most  mysterious  Indian  doctrine — its  content 
and  its  limitations.  But,  while  the  intellect 
was  in  it,  his  heart  seemed  to  stand  aloof; 
he  seemed  almost  to  say  that  Eastern  and 
Western  thought  shall  not  travel  in  the  same 
compartment.  This  aloofness  is  bridged  over 
by  Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall.  Not  a  word  escapes 
his  lips  which  Is  consciously  derogatory  of 
other  religions  |  he  not  only  professed  venera- 
tion for  the  highest  religious  aspirations  of 
the  Indian  mind,  but  every  word  of  his  rings 
with  the  genuineness  of  that  profession.  His 
Christian  experience  takes  Indian  experience 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  seems  to  delight 
in  its  company,  if  only  to  invite  the  onlooker 
to  compare  and  to  comment  and  to  choose. 

Dr.  Hall's  lectures  are  not  only  per- 
vaded by  this  spirit  of  open-mindedness, 
this  spirit  which  enables  him  to  under- 
stand the  thought  of  those  to  whom  he 
is  better  able  to  bring  knowledge,  be- 
cause from  ^em  he  is  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, but  no  less  by  that  spirit  of  devo- 
tion which  is  so  distinctly  characteristic 
of  Oriental  thinking,  and  so  often,  un- 
happily, lacking  in  our  Occidental  think- 
ing. No  one  would  criticise  his  lectures 
for  their  emotionalism,  .yet  they  are  suf- 
fused with  a  feeling  which  is  illuminating 
as  well  as  inspirational : 

My  interest  in  Christianity  is  not  a  selfish 
or  sectarian  interest.  ...  I  love  it  because  I 
have  no  proprietary  rights  in  it  and  no  sec- 
tarian claim  upon  its  benefits.  I  love  it  as  I 
love  sunshine  and  clear  air,  and  all  the  gifts 
of  God  that  belong  to  no  one,  simply  because 
thev  belong  to  all.  I  love  it  as  I  love  liberty 
ana  the  progress  and  the  rights  of  men,  be- 
cause these  are  universals  and  not  particulars. 
I  love  it  because  I  believe  that  essentially 
all  men  are  one  m  their  fundamental  feelings, 
need^  and  aspirations ;  and  because  what  so 
completely  meets  the  fundamental  needs  and 
answers   the   deepest  aspirations  of  some 


seems  as  if  it  must  be  meant  for  all ;  as  if  it 
must  be  the  thing  that  has  come  at  last,  after 
ages  of  human  hope  and  fear,  from  the  heart 
of  the  good  God  to  satisfy  the  yearnings 
and  uplift  the  hopes  of  all  his  children  \  as  if 
it  must  be  the  crown  and  consummation  of 
all  religion,  the  common  goal  to  which  our 
many  upward  paths  have  tended,  the  "  one 
far-off  Divine  Event  toward  which  the  whole 
creation  moves." 

This  power  to  express  truth  in  the 
terms  of  feeling,  as  here  the  truth  of  the 
universality  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  terms  of  a  genuine  feeling  of  univer- 
sal brotherhood,  not  only  finds  for  the 
truth  an  entrance  through  the  feeling, 
hut  makes  that  truth  more  clear,  because 
it  is  a  truth  of  the  feeling  as  well  as  of 
the  intellect. 

But  broad  sympathy  and  a  devout 
spirit  would  not  alone  give  Dr.  Hall  his 
unique  success.  Mated  to  an  orderly 
mind,  they  made  him  more  than  a  great 
scholar  or  an  acute  metaphysician ;  they 
made  him  a  luminous  thinker,  a  wise 
mediator,  in  some  true  sense  a  prophet 
He  is  able  not  only  to  see  the  truth  both 
in  the  pantheism  of  the  Orient  and  in 
the  doctrine  of  divine  personality  of  the 
Occident,  but  so  to  state  each  truth  as 
to  make  it  intelligible  to  those  who  have 
dwelt  with  the  other.  His  own  clear- 
ness of  vision,  and  still  more  the  intensity 
of  his  evangelicalism  of  purpose,  enables 
him  to  put  the  truth  as  he  sees  it  in  sen- 
tences that  shine  but  do  not  sparkle, 
which  are  Ituninous  but  not  epigram- 
matic : 

"  God  is  necessarily  self-revealing  because 
God  is  truly  personal."  "The  Incarnation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  birth  of  a 
hero ;  it  is  the  Revelation  of  the  Character 
of  the  Eternal  God  under  the  form  of  time 
and  in  the  terms  of  human  action."  "  The 
purpose  of  this  Manifestation  is  not  the 
founding  of  a  sect,  but  the  redemption  of  the 
whole  world." 

We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Hall  is  going  to 
return  to  India,  because  we  hope  that  he 
will  complete  the  work  which  seems  to 
us  to  lack  completion.  He  has  put  with 
great  clearness  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  personality  of  God  as  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  but  he  has  not  put  with  any 
adequacy  the  Passion  of  Christ  He 
states  his  belief  in  that  Passion,  but  he 
furnishes  neither  an  interpretation  of  the 
Passion  nor  an  argument  to  justify  faith 
in  the  Passion.    We  And  the  same  lack 
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in  his  lectures  before  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. Admirable  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  modem  religious  thought  to  a 
community  into  which  modem  religious 
thinking  has  not  yet  found  much  en- 
trance; admirable  as  an  interpretation 
of  a  Catholic  faith  far  broader  than  any 
sect  and  given  in  a  lectureship  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  a  denomi- 
nation which  cannot  be  accused  of  excess- 
ive latitudinarianism,  they  yet  halt  when 
they  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
suffering  Messiah.  We  agree  with  him 
that  "  the  secret  sprii^  of  that  vast  dy- 
namic— the  Saviour  of  the  World — was  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  Incarnate  Sacrifice  rather  than 
distinctively  and  separately  the  Act  of 
Death."  Yet  that  resurrection  itself 
gets  much  of  its  significance  from  the 
preceding  Passion.  And  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  interpretation  of  this  Passion 
b  greatly  needed  r.t  the  present  time, 
and,  though  for  different  reasons,  is  an 
equally  pre-eminent  need  in  the  Occi- 
dental and  the  Oriental  world.  It  is 
needed  in  the  Occidental  world  because 
the  fundamental  remedy  for  greed,  self- 
indulgence,  and  the  accompanying  vices 
of  ai^jetite  and  cormption  is  the  life  of 
self-sacrifice  inspired  by  faith  in  a  self- 
sacrificing  Lord  and  Leader.  It  is  needed 
in  the  Orient  because  fundamental  in  the 
conception  of  the  Brahman  is  the  notion 
that  pain  is  evil,  a  notion  that  vitiates 
not  only  sound  thinking  but  sound 
living,  and  one  which  can  be  corrected 
only  by  the  teaching  that  suffering  is 
divine,  and  that,  as  the  supreme  act  in 
the  life  of  Christ  is  his  Passion,  so  the 
suprercest  attribute  in  God  is  his  ability 
to  suffer. 

Doubtless  this  also  is  the  view  of  Dr. 
Hall.  No  one  could  put  more  clearly 
than  does  he,  in  his  lectures  before  the 
Vanderbilt  University,  that  the  philoso- 
phy which  "  defines  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity as  consisting  of  the  teachings  and 
example  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  first 
three  Gospels,  rather  than  that  view  of 
the  Person  of  Christ  as  the  Image  of  the 
invisible  God,  and  the  Work  of  Christ  as 
the  suffering  and  triumphant  Saviour  of 
the  world,  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apostolic  Epis- 


tles ...  is  inadequate  as  the  basis  for. 
a  reinterpretation  of  the  idea  of  the 
Church  that  can  satisfy  the  religious, 
consciousness  of  the  present  time."  But 
why  the  suffering  was  necessary  to  the 
triumph,  or  what  its  relation  is  to  the 
world's  redemption,  Dr.  Hall  does  not 
attempt  to  consider.  To  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question  Dr.  Stevens  devotes 
his  volume.  That  volume  is  not  suffused 
with  feeling.  It  is  without  sentiment 
The  problem  of  suffering  culminating  in 
the  suffering  of  Jesus  Christ  is  discussed 
as  a  purely  intellectual  problem.  In 
this,  to  our  thinking,  is  the  chief  defect 
of  die  volume.  The  problem  of  suffer- 
ing is  not  purely  an  intellectual  prob- 
lem, and  its  intellectual  aspects  can  never 
be  understood  except  as  they  are  viewed 
through  the  atmosphere  of  feeling  and 
interpreted  in  the  terms  of  feeling.  The 
aroma  of  Dr.  Stevens's  book  is  that  of 
the  class-room,  as  the  aroma  of  Dr.  Hall's 
book  is  that  of  the  pastorate.  It  roust 
also  be  said  of  Dr.  Stevens's  volume 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  delivered  as  successive  lectures, 
and  therefore  is  weighted  with  what,  for 
the  reader,  seems  to  us  needless  repeti- 
tion. The  excuse  for  this  repetition  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  author  ap- 
proaches his  subject  from  different  points 
of  view,  interpreting  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation in  successive  chapters,  as  taught 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  by  Jesus  Christ, 
by  Paul,  by  John,  and  by  later  ecclesi- 
astical writers.  Such  a  method  of  ap- 
proach, or  rather  of  approaches,  neces- 
sarily involves  repetition.  For  scholastic 
purposes  it  is  also  probably  necessary  to 
compare  the  view  which  the  author 
wishes  to  present  with  the  views  which 
have  been  presented  by  previous  writers. 
But  though,  to  our  thinking,  the  crit- 
ical, not  to  say  the  scholastic,  element 
necessarily  preponderates,  the  view  to 
which  the  author  finally  conducts  the 
reader  is  stated  with  great  clearness. 
On  his  walk  to  Emmaus,  Jesus  said 
to  his  disciples:  "Ought  not  Christ  to 
have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  en- 
ter into  his  glory  ?"  The  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  so  called,  is  the  answer 
which  philosophy  makes  to  the  question, 
"  Why  ought  Christ  to  have  suffered  in 
order  to  enter  into  his  glory?"    It  is 
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difficult  to  compact  Dr.  Stevens's  answer 
to  this  question  into  a  few  words  ;  but  if 
a  sentence  could  contain  it,  that  sen- 
tence would  perhaps  be  this:  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  earth  to  manifest  God ; 
that  he  could  not  do  without  manifest 
suffenng  for  the  sins  of  men,  for  God 
suffers  in  and  for  the  sins  of  his  chil- 
dren. Thus  it  was  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  "satisfied"  the  Father.  "God 
never  needed  to  be  atoned  into  love,  nor 
did  he  ever  require  from  his  perfectly 
holy  Son  the  endurance  of  unsp>eakable 
suffering  as  a  substitute  for  sin's  pen- 
alty, for  the  vindication  of  his  honor  or 
his  government.  God  was  satisfied  in 
the  work  of  Christ  because  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  divine  love  to  give,  to 
serve,  and  to  suffer  with  and  for  its 
objects." 

This,  says  the  critic,  involves  the 
notion  that  God  can  suffer,  and  that  is 
heresy.  That  this  doctrine  was  once 
labeled  heresy  Dr.  Stevens  frankly  con- 
cedes, but  he  affirms  that  this  label  was 
due  to  imperfect  experience  and  crude 
thinking.  In  short,  he  is  heretic  enough 
to  believe  that  men  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury may  also  think,  and  on  some  sub- 
jects may  think  to  better  purpose  than 
did  the  men  of  the  sub-apostolic  Church. 
At  all  events,  his  faith  in  the  Passion  of 
Jesus  Christ  conducts  him  to  faith  in 
what  he  well  calls  "  eternal  atonement." 

To  me  the  words  "  eternal  atonement "  de- 
note the  dateless  passion  of  God  on  account 
of  sin ;  they  mean  that  God  is,  by  his  very 
nature,  a  sin-bearer — that  sin  grieves  and 
wound.s  his  heart,  and  that  he  sorrows  and 
suffers  in  consequence  of  it.  It  results  from 
the  divine  love — alike  from  its  holiness  and 
from  its  sympathy — that "  in  our  affliction  he 
is  afflicted."  Atonement  on  its  "  Godward 
side  "  is  a  name  for  the  gpnef  and  pain  inflicted 
by  sin  upon  the  paternal  heart  of  God.  Of 
this  divme  sorrow  for  sin  the  afflictions  of 
Christ  are  a  revelation.  In  the  bitter  grief 
and  anguish  which  he  experienced  on  ac- 
count of  sin  we  see  reflected  the  pain  and 
sorrow  which  sin  brings  to  the  divine  love. 

The  old  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement — that  the  suffering  of  Christ 
was  necessary  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
God  and  induce  him  to  forgive ;  or  to 
satisfy  the  law  of  God  and  enable  him 
to  forgive ;  or  to  move  upon  the  heart 
of  man  and  induce  him  to  accept  forgive- 
ness— have  all  proved  inadequate  and  in 


some  forms  of  their  presentation  ethi- 
cally abhorrent ;  yet  should  the  Church 
follow  those  thinkers  who  reject  from 
their  teaching  the  passion  of  Christ  alto- 
gether, and  regard  it  as  a  mere  incident 
in  a  faithful  life,  it  would  throw  away  the 
chiefest  element  of  spiritual  power  in 
Christianity.  It  must  learn  that  the  suf- 
fering of  Christ  is  the  method  by  which 
God  forgives  sin,  and  Dr.  Stevens's  book 
is  to  be  warmly  welcomed  and  cordially 
commended  because,  with  pertiaps  too 
great  erudition,  it  sets  forth  this  funda- 
mental truth  with  discriminating  clear- 
ness and  lucid  frankness. 

The  spirit  of  Dr.  Curtis's  lectures  on 
the  "  Christian  Faith "  is  the  '  newer 
spirit,  but  the  method  is  a  combination 
of  the  old  and  the  new  methods,  the  old 
predominating,  and  the  system  of  doc- 
trine in  no  particular  differs  from  the 
old.  The  Bible  is  treated  as  one  book, 
of  practically  equal  validity  in  all  its 
parts,  and  as  authority,  and  apparently 
final  authority,  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  redemption  ;  in  miracles  God  breaks 
the  universal  order  to  contribute  to 
righteousness ;  the  story  of  the  Fall  in 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  is  history, 
though  history  somewhat  poetically  por- 
trayed ;  death  is  a  penalty  for  sin,  and 
characterizes  the  whole  animate  creation 
because  the  world  is  set  apart  as  the 
habitation  of  sinful  beings — an  explana- 
tion which  makes  no  account  of  the  fact 
that  death  as  a  phenomenon  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  world ;  the  object  of  the 
death  of  Christ  was  to  propitiate  God 
and  was  as  effectual  in  changing  his 
attitude  toward  man  as  it  has*  been 
effectual  in  changing  man's  attitude 
toward  God.  The  author's  prefatory 
note  leads  us  to  expect  a  new,  un- 
scholastic,  human  method  of  dealing 
with  theology:  "I  want  to  see,  and 
then  help  you  to  see,  a  real  man's  real 
life — not  to  be  caught  and  held  fast  by 
the  conventional  estimate,  not  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  scientific  tendency, 
but  to  see  myself  a  real  man's  real  life." 
But  the  promise  of  this  sentence  is  not 
fulfilled.  There  is  but  little  analysis 
or  interpretation  of  human  experience. 
After  the  First  Part  the  method  of  the 
author  is  largely  textual,  and  when  not 
that,  then  metaphysical.     It  is  true  that 
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there  are  suggestive  attempts  to  pour 
into  the  old  dogmas  a  more  human  and 
vital  meaning,  or  to  give  to  them  a 
more  human  and  vital  interpretation,  than 
formerly  belonged  to  them:  as  in  the 
definition  of  the  Bible  "as  a  sort  of 
Christian  memory  to  hold,  and  keep  real 
to  us,  all  that  has  taken  place  in  our 
inner  life;"  or  in  the  fine  description 
of  death  as  God  taking  man  at  his  word 
by  imposing  on  him  the  isolation  of  that 
hour :  '*  E)eath  says  to  the  sinner, '  You 
would  not  obey  God,  you  would  not  love 
your  fellow-men,  you  lived  for  self,  you 
wanted  only  self — then  take  it  !"  But 
these  attempts  leave  on  our  mind  the 
increased  conviction  that  the  expteri- 
ence  of  the  world  has  outgrown  the 
philosophy  of  the  schools,  and  that  he 
who  follows  the  clue  which  Dr.  Curtis 
puts  into  the  hand  of  his  reader  but 
does  not  follow,  the  clue  of  a  real  man's 


real  life,  will  inevitably  be  led  by  it  away 
from  belief  in  an  infallible.  Bible,  in  a 
series  of  breaks  in  the  physical  order  for 
moral  purposes,  in  incarnation  as  an  epi- 
sode, stupendous  but  still  an  episode, 
and  in  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  change 
the  heart  of  God,  and  toward  a  philosophy 
which  will  make  the  Bible  the  type  of  a 
universal  but  always  and  necessarily 
fragmentary  revelation;  miracle  as  an 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  an  always 
manifested  God ;  incarnation  as  the 
supreme  type  of  man's  true  relation  to 
his  Father  and  therefore  the  supreme 
revelation  of  the  Father  to  his  children ; 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  an  interpre- 
tation in  history  of  what  Dr.  Stevens  has 
well  called  an  Eternal  Atonement,  an 
atonement  not  made  by  a  sacrifice  offered 
by  man  or  for  man  to  propitiate  God, 
but  by  God  and  for  God  to  save,  ransom^ 
redeem,  and  perfect  man. 


EUROPEAN  DEVELOPMENT' 


ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON'S 
remark  that  the  best  knowledge 
of  things  lies  in  a  knowledge  of 
their  causes  has  a  special  application  to 
historical  knowledge.  To  know  what 
events  have  occurred  is  not  enough  to 
make  experience  instructive ;  one  needs 
to  know  why  they  occurred.  But  the 
causes  of  historical  events  are  sometimes 
long  in  coming  to  light :  heAce  the  writ- 
ing of  contemporary  history  in  its  true 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect  is  a  work 
of  peculiar  difficulty  even  for  so  well 
informed  a  writer  as  Dr.  J.  Holland  Rose. 
When  luminously  done,  as  by  him,  it 
yields  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the  reader 
who  finds  in  it  an  interpretation  of 
events  that  have  passed  before  his  eyes. 
The  making  of  the  more  important 
States  of  Continental  Europe  what  they 
are  to-day  is  Dr.  Rose's  theme.  In  this 
process  the  motor  forces  were  supplied 
by  the  twin  spirits  of  Democracy  and 
Nationalism,  born  in  revolution  and  war 
a  century  before.  The  greatest  triumph 
of  the  latter,  indeed  the  greatest  political 

■  Tit  Devtlotmtnl  of  the  Eurofean  S'ations.  By 
lohn  Holland  Rose.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
2  rob.    %!>. 


event  of  the  century,  was  the  unification 
of  Germany,  secured  at  the  psycholc^- 
cal  moment  by  the  war  of  1870  with 
France.  Among  the  causes  of  that  mo- 
mentous conflict,  whose  stages  are  here 
critically  studied  and  illustrated,  the 
most  effective  appear  to  have  been  the 
inflammatory  journalists  of  Paris  and 
Berlin — a  sobering  caution  to  us  against 
the  use  of  red  ink  in  international  dis- 
cussions. As  to  Bismarck's  responsi- 
bility, Dr.  Rose  absolves  him.  He  cer- 
tainly desired  the  war  as  the  means  to 
give  birth  to  the  Empire.  But  his  claim 
to  have  fired  the  mine  by  giving  to  the 
press  an  "  edited  "  version  of  the  King's 
telegram  is  not  borne  out  by  a  comjrari- 
son  of  the  two  versions,  and  Dr.  Rose, 
who  differs  here  from  most  writers,  sets  it 
aside  as  "  the  offspring  of  senile  vanity." 
The  thirty  years'  story  of  the  German 
Empire  and  of  the  founding  of  the 
French  Republic,  both  bom  in  the  same 
collision  of  folly  with  statesmanship, 
occupies  several  chapters  with  a  lumi- 
nous sketch  of  the  prominent  features  of 
each,  in  which  the  protectionism  and 
State  Socialism  of  Germany  possess  a 
special  interest  for  us.     The  scene  then 
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shifts  to  the  Eastern  question,  and  its 
diplomatic,  military,  and  political  devel- 
opments. How  the  Turk's  intolerable 
treatment  of  his  Christian  subjects  has 
ever  found  a  serviceable  shield  in  the 
timorous  and  C)mical  selfishness  of  the 
Christian  Powers,  and  how  this  has  even 
strengthened  his  throne,  is  clearly  ex- 
hibited. Dr.  Rose  cites  the  highest 
authority  for  attributing  to  the  British 
Cabinet  the  Sultan's  venturing  on  war 
with  Russia  in  1877  rather  than  yield 
to  pacific  pressure  on  behalf  of  his  out- 
raged Christian  subjects.  Both  for  Brit- 
ish and  for  broadly  human  interests 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  during  the 
critical  years  1875-77  appears  now  to 
have  been  unfortunate.  The  Russo- 
Turkish  war  in  1877,  to  whose  strategic 
movements  Dr.  Rose  devotes  a  chapter, 
brought  the  Russian  army  and  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  into  menacing  nearness  at 
Constantinople,  and  Europe  trembled  on 
the  brink  of  a  great  conflict.  The  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  then  forced  upon  Russia  by 
the  European  Concert,  gave  promise  of 
substantial  relief  to  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan.  How  far  the  prom- 
ise was  fulfilled  the  hideous  massacres 
in  Armenia  and  the  atrocious  misgov- 
emment  of  Macedonia  have  shown  to  the 
disgrace  of  Christian  Europe.  Deeper 
shame,  as  Dr.  Rose  affirms,  falls  upon 
Great  Britain,  who  assumed,  togetiier 
with  dominion  over  Cyprus,  responsi- 
bility for  securing  justice  to  Christians 
in  Turkish  Asia.  The  chapter  on  "  The 
Making  of  Bulgaria"  shows  Turkey 
rather  than    Russia  to  have   been  the 


gainer  in  the  end  through  the  creation 
of  the  buffer  States  of  Bulgaria  and  Ru- 
mania between  her  and  the  colossus  fA 
the  north. 

But  for  Russia  "  the  outcome  of  the 
war  was  Nihilism."  The  misery  inflicted 
on  her  armies  by  incomp)etence  and  fraud, 
and  the  exasperation  of  the  national  spirit 
by  the  humiliating  Treaty  of  Berlin,  found 
vengeful  vent  in  the  beginnings  of  that 
revolutionary  movement  which  the  dis- 
astrous war  with  Japan  has  brou^t  to 
its  frightful  culmination.  To  this  sub- 
ject Dr.  Rose  devotes  his  flnal  chapter, 
"  Nihilism  and  Absolutism  in  Russia," 
pausing  on  the  verge  of  the  catastrophe 
to  show  the  operation  of  the  reactionary 
forces  that  delayed  it,  and,  as  we  now 
see,  intensified  it. 

Until  the  private  papers  of  great  per- 
sonages and  state  documents  now  locked 
up  shall  come  to  light,  the  sources  of 
history  used  by  Dr.  Rose  can  hardly  be 
enlarged.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  see 
in  his  work  the  hand  of  a  careful  and 
sympathetic  student  of  the  struggle  of 
nations  toward  the  realization  of  their 
ideals.  Nor  will  any  American  dissent 
from  his  conviction  ^at  "  it  is  the  spe- 
cial glory  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
races. which  had  hitherto  lain  helpless 
and  well-nigh  dead  rose  to  manhood  as 
if  by  magic,  and  shed  their  blood  like 
water  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  free  and 
unfettered  existence  both  for  the  individ- 
ual and  the  nation."  But  the  effort  is 
still  short  of  the  goal,  and  the  twentieth 
century  looks  forward  with  mingled  fear 
and  hope. 
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J.  This    interesting    volume    is 

Abolitionists  P*^y  historical,  partly  auto- 
biographical. The  author,  Mr. 
John  T.  Hume,  was  one  of  the  Garrisonian 
Abolitionists.  In  his  boyhood  he  served  as 
conductor  on  the  "underground  raHroad." 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  leader  among 
the  Missouri  radicals,  and  chairman  of  their 
delegation  which  opposed  Mr.  Lincoln's  re- 
nomination  by  the  Convention  of  1864.  Mr. 
Hume  still  entertains  the  dissatisfaction 
which  the  radical  wing  of  the  Unionists,  East 
and  West,  felt  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  cautious 
attitude  toward  emancipation.  His  long  life 
includes  the  early  history  of  the  great  strug- 
gle for  human  rights,  when  abolitionists  w«re 
accounted  lawful  game  for  mobs.  The 
names  of  its  heroes  and  heroines,  and  the 
tribulations  they  fought  through,  find  record 
in  his  pages.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    ^1.25,  net.) 


Among 


This  volume  by  Charles  Gibson 
FrmAfnna  '*  *"  informal  story,  with  abun- 
dant illustration,  of  a  pilgrim- 
age to  localities  in  rural  France  which  the 
pilgrims  selected  because  of  their  representa- 
tive historical  or  picturesque  aspects.  They 
devoted  several  summers  or  portions  of  sum- 
mers to  excursions  and  visits,  and  not  only 
looked  at  the  country  with  the  eyes,  but  stud- 
ied its  history  and  worked  up  its  legends. 
Si>ecial  attention  was  naturally  given  to  the 
Inns  as  the  centers  from  which  interesting' 
excursions  were  made,  and  residence  in  these 
bostelries  made  it  possible  to  acquire  some- 
thing of  the  atmosphere  of  the  different 
kcalities.  The  result  is  a  substantial  volume 
which  might  well  serve  as  a  guide  to  travelers 
eager  to  get  off  the  beaten  tracks  and  to  see 
France  in  its  most  characteristic  features; 
and  is  also  a  very  readable  and  inter- 
esting volume,  taking  one  through  parts  of 
Normandy,  Brittany,  Touraine,  sections  of 
southern  France,  and  ending  in  the  Forest 
of  Fontainebleau.  Fact  and  fancy  in  the 
shape  of  observation,  history,  and  legend  are 
happily  interwoven  with  personal  incidents 
and  experiences;  while  the  illustrations  are 
weD  chosen  to  present  both  the  architecture 
and  the  scenery  of  the  localities  visited. 
(L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.    #1.60,  net.) 

__  The  publishers  are  strictly  with- 

The  Basses  -^^  ^^  i»KX&  in  saying  of  this 
work  that  from  an  artistic  standpoint  the 
book  is  a  notable^ contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  sport,  and  the  authors'  names  are  an 


abundant  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  and 
interest  of  the  text  The  volume  is  edited 
and  illustrated  by  Louis  Rhead,  and  contains 
chapters  by  the  editor  as  well  as  by  William 
C.  Harris,  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  and  others. 
Marine  and  fresh-water  basses  are  discussed 
in  all  their  varieties,  and  while  the  volume  is 
mainly  intended  for  the  fisherman,  the  nat- 
ural history  side  has  not  been  forgotten. 
There  are  both  colored  and  black-and-white 
pictures  in  abundance. 

Brahms  ■^""""S  *^  ^^  great  composers 
none  is  more  worth  knowing  than 
Johannes  Brahms.  This  volume  by  Mr. 
J.  Laurence  £rb  affords  an  admirable  intro^ 
duction  to  him.  Indeed,  it  is  useful  to  those 
who  already  have  made  acquaintance  with 
this  towering  figure  among  modem  musi- 
cians. Although  it  is  written  without  any 
great  distinction  of  style,  it  is  decidedly 
readable.  Like  other  volumes  in  this  series 
of  "The  Master  Musicians,"  it  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  Biographical,  The  Man,  and 
The  Musician.  The  first  part  is  characterized 
by  straightforward  narrative,  which,  though 
brief,  is  evidently  not  dependent  on  second- 
ary sources ;  the  second  is  characterized  by 
anecdotes  as  well  as  by  descriptions  of 
Brahms,  and  is  a  good  bit  of  portraiture; 
the  third,  a  critical  estimate  of  Brahms's 
music  and  his  artistic  ideals,  is  sane  and 
fair,  freely  according  space  to  Brahms's 
severest  critics  as  well  as  to  his  most  appre- 
ciative advocates.  In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil 
and  restlessness  of  the  present  prevailing 
school  of  music  and  the  self-consciousness  of 
most  modern  composers  it  is  refreshing  to 
turn  to  this  great  personality  whose  modest 
wholesomeness  stamped  every  note  of  his 
compositions,  even  the  most  dramatic,  with 
sincerity  and  partly  explains  their  serene 
majesty.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
#1.25.) 

The  Cathedral  Builders   We  do  not  always 
■    Enpl    d  remember        that 

ng  an  whereas     on     the 

Continent  monastic  buildings  have  largely 
perished,  the  English  cathedrals  of  Durham, 
Ely,  Norwich,  and  Winchester  offer  to  us 
some  of  the  finest  Norman-Romanesque 
monastic  fabric  in  Europe.  These  struc- 
tures owe  their  preservation  largely  to  the 
fact  that  in  England  the  bishops  had  their 
seats  in  the  monks'  churches.  Other  Bene- 
dictine churches,  later  made  cathedrals,  such 
as  Peterborough  andGloucester,  supplement 
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the  record.  Then  come  cathedral  churches 
built  on  the  Benedictine  model,  as  Chichester 
and  Southwell.  In  the  Transitional  Style 
which  followed,  the  birth  of  Gothic  art  stood 
revealed.  It  coincided  with  the  foundation 
of  the  reformed  monastic  orders — Wells  and 
Ripon  being  examples.  Then  came  the 
Early  English  Salisbury  and  Lincoln.  So 
we  proceed  to  the  Decorated  Style — Exeter, 
for  instance — characteristic  of  die  romantic 
and  aristocratic  sentiment  of  the  fourteenth- 
century  ;  then  to  the  more  practical  fifteenth 
century,  with  its  expansion  of  civil  and  com- 
mercial ideals ;  then  to  the  stoppage  of  cathe- 
dral building  with  the  Dissolution,  and  then 
to  its  renaissance  at  a  later  epoch,  as  shown 
in  St  Paul's,  for  example.  An  orderly  ex- 
position of  all  this  is  contained  in  Mr.  Ed- 
ward S.  Prior's  "  The  Cathedral  Builders  of 
England,"  a  good  account,  with  interesting 
illustration,  of  English  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture from  1066  to  the  present  time.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    |2,  net.) 


A  Chad's 


An  attractive  and  well- 

C?arden  «/  Ver>e,   "^^  ff''^J'\  ^"^''*"' 
^  son's  delightful    poems 

about  children  or  for  children,  bound  in 
brown  flexible  leather,  printed  from  clear 
type  on  a  good  page ;  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive forms  in  which  this  most  delightful  book 
about  children  has  appeared.  (H.  B.  Turner, 
Boston.    #1.50.) 

Ftor«.«ne  Pa/ooe.  The  latest  work  by  Janet 

and  their  Stories    ^"^  ^  °*S  ***  "^  ? 
g^ide-book.     For    such 

a  purpose,  however,  the  publishers  have  put 
forth  the  volume  in  at  least  one  size  too  large 
for  the  ordinary  pocket.  Some  of  the  book's 
thickness,  too,  could  have  been  obviated  by 
suppressing  the  illustration — at  least  by  mak- 
ing the  pictures  much  smaller.  The  palaces 
are  arranged  aphabetically  and  hence  practi- 
cally. The  author  describes  about  eighty 
palaces,  whether  public  buildings  or  g^reat 
private  residences.  She  gives  to  us  surpris- 
ingly scant  information  concerning  archi- 
tecture, but  a  great  deal  about  the  important 
events  which  happened  within  the  buildings 
she  describes  or  in  connection  with  them. 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    #2,  net.) 


Friedrich  Schiller 


This  adequately  illus- 
trated and  tastefully 
bound  volume  by  Mr.  Paul  Cams  is  an 
admirable  memorial  of  the  recent  Schiller 
centenary.  In  addition  to  a  biographical 
sketch  we  have  two  thoughtful  essays  by  Dr. 
Cams  on  Schiller  as  a  philosophical  poet 
and  on  Schiller's  poetry.  Both  have  well- 
chosen  selections  of  considerable  extent,  and 
it  was  a  good  idea  to  present  these  illustra- 
tive excerpts  in  both  German  and  English. 


(The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chi- 
cago.) 
Gnide  to  the     Works  on  the  life  of  Christ 
X.  'vea  of  Christ  ^^  adapted  to  the  demands 
^  of  different  classes  of  read- 

ers no  less  diversely  than  a  business  directory 
as  compared  with  the  catalogue  of  an  art 
gallery.  Professor  William  Bancroft  Hill, 
who  has  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Literattu^  at 
Vassar  College,  has  prepared  this  littie  book 
as  a  reader's  directory  to  the  sort  of  work 
that  will  give  him  just  what  he  wishes  to  find 
on  the  subject  named.  For  this  it  is  very 
serviceable  to  the  uninformed.  (Edwin  S. 
Gorham,  New  York.) 

In  the  Name  <^  A  coUection  of  short  wsays 
the  Bodleian  ?°  »  K^***  vanety  of  sub- 
jects  by  a  writer  who  is,  by 
nature  and  training,  a  spectator  and  commen- 
tator of  the  school  tiiough  not  of  the  genius  of 
Charles  Lamb.  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  has  the 
light  touch,  the  sense  of  humor,  the  feeling 
for  human  things,  and  the  knowledge  which 
equip  a  wise  observer  and  a  witty  and  enter- 
taining writer,  and  he  has  more  than  once 
shown  critical  gifts  of  high  quality.  This 
volume  is  more  fragmentary  and  discursive 
than  the  earlier  books  from  the  same  hand, 
and  the  papers  are,  on  the  whole,  less  valu- 
able ;  though  one  or  two  of  them,  especially 
that  on  his  father-in-law,  the  author  of  "  Lon- 
don Lyrics,"  is  not  only  very  interesting,  but 
valuable  as  a  personal  impression  and  inter- 
pretation. (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    |l,net.) 

T  J  If  This  is  a  volume  of  sea  tales 
°  written  with  the  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  of  the  sailor  which  charac- 
terizes all  of  Morgan  Robertson's  work. 
Several  of  the  stories  describe  the  marvelous 
experiences  of  an  old  salt  who  has  descended 
to  a  berth  on  a  scow  in  New  York  Harbor, 
but  whose  adventures  lead  him  once  more  on 
to  the  high  seas.  Other  stories  narrate  suppos- 
ititious incidents  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
on  board  submarines  and  torpedo  craft  The 
tales  are  remarkable  rather  for  ingenuity  than 
for  any  convincing  quality.  (Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, New  York.    #1.25.) 

Oat  'd    the    ^^  ''''*  book  James  Barnes  has 
,  written  a -detective  story  with 

''*'  the  detective  left  out  A  gen- 
tieman  of  wealth  has  undertaken  as  a  hobby, 
entirely  for  his  own  delectation,  the  engrav- 
ing of  imitations  of  old  and  valuable  prints. 
He  finds  that  his  assistant  has  used  the 
secret  process,  which  he  has  taught  him,  to 
make  counterfeit  plates  of  bank  notes.  The 
plates  fall  into  his  hands,  and  are  promptiy 
stolen.  Complications  result  which  are  in- 
tricate and  mysterious  enough  to  keep  the 
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leader  in  suspense  to  the  end.    (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.    #1.50.) 

•n.    Di.  1       L      If  religion  be,  as  it  is  well 
^SS'    temied^hereT-the  great 
*    ^*  psychic  uplift  of  the  race," 

none  but  a  master  in  psychology  is  competent 
to  undertake  a  soundly  reasoned  philosophy 
of  religion.  This  essentia]  qualification  Pro- 
fessor George  TrumbuU  Ladd,  of  Yale, 
possesses.  In  the  first  of  these  two  volumes 
he  presents  an  instructive  study,  historical 
and  psychological,  of  the  phenomena  of 
rdigion  in  its  historical  development,  in 
man  as  a  religious  being,  and  in  religion 
as  a  life.  The  data  thus  found  for  a  phi- 
losr^hy  of  the  facts  present  the  problems 
to  which  the  second  volume  is  devoted: 
whether  the  religious  conception  of  God  as 
perfect  Ethical  Spirit  is  reconcilable  with 
modem  science  and  philosophy ;  then,  as  to 
die  relations  of  the  individual  and  the  race 
to  the  Universe ;  lastly,  what  is  it  all  for  ? 
what  is  to  come  of  it  ?  Fundamental  to  Pro- 
fessor Ladd's  course  of  thought  is  his  con- 
tention that  the  ideals  which  spring  from  the 
constitution  of  human  nature,  and  are  found 
eiisting  throug;hout  the  history  of  man,  are 
no  merely  subjective  ideas,  but  are  grounded 
in  objective  reality,  and  that  religion  thus 
stands  on  as  firm  footing  as  science.  Were 
it  not  so,  it  could  furnish  no  field  for  philos- 
(^hy,  whose  concern  is  not  with  fancy  but 
with  fact  On  the  other  hand,  man  himself 
is  in  a  fong  evolutionary  process  of  becom- 
ing. While  his  experience  is  incomplete  it 
cannot  be  completely  understood.  The  aim 
of  philosophy  is  accordingly  limited  to  a  pro- 
gressive strengthening  of  the  grounds  of  a 
rational  religious  faith:  "rationality  is  the 
uWnate  test  of  the  values  of  religion."  Re- 
hgioD,  says  Professor  Ladd,  begins  as  a 
naive  and  crude  theory  of  an  unseen  super- 
human reality  behind  the  face  of  nature. 
As  man's  ethical  development  advances  his 
ideal  of  the  superhuman  power  is  progress- 
ively ethicized  till  the  limit  of  rational 
thought  is  reached  in  the  conception  of  the 
ultimate  reality  as  an  infinitely  varied  and 
active,  self-conscious,  ethical  Life.  Anthro- 
ponnphism  is  necessitated  here  by  human 
■"ability  to  conceive  of  superhuman  excel- 


lence except  in  terms  of  the  htmian.  The 
rationality  of  the  conclusion  reached  through 
elaborately  critical  investigation  of  the  vari- 
ous problems  involved  is  in  its  giving  the 
one  explanatory  principle  which  best  satis- 
fies the  intellective,  affective,  and  practical 
needs  of  humanity.  The  dictum  that  ratiott- 
ality  is  the  test  of  values  has  reg^d  above 
all  to  ethical  values,  for  what  is  ethical  is 
real.  In  the  comparison  of  religions  which 
sound  philosophy  involves,  ethical  values  are 
supremely  decisive.  Here  Christianity  is 
shown  to  excel,  at  least  in  one  respect,  its 
nearest  competitor,  Buddhism,  in  its  ideal  of 
a  perfected  social  life — "  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  Here,  as  the  "path"  of  Buddhism 
does  not,  it  opens  a  "  way  of  salvation " 
practicable  for  all  men.  Here  it  best  satis- 
fies the  demand  of  the  modem  world  with  its 
rising  social  ideal  of  democracy.  Here  also, 
as  Professor  Ladd  warns  us,  its  practice  falls 
far  behind  its  ideal,  in  closer  conformity  to 
which  he  sees  the  coming  test  of  a  standing 
or  falling  Church.  The  foregoing  is  but  a 
meager  account  of  a  massive  work,  admirable 
both  in  analysis  and  synthesis,  candid  in  its 
recognition  of  difficulties  remaining  to  be 
solved,  and  modestiy  professing  to  be  "at 
the  most  an  effort  to  contribute  to  the  better 
understanding  and  higher  appreciation  of 
the  ultimate  meaning  and  supreme  value  of 
the  religious  experience  and  religious  devel- 
opment of  man."  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    #7  per  set,  net) 

.  Under  the  titie  "  Romances 
Romatuxa  of  ^f  ^^  California  Mission 
Mission  Days  jy^^^,,  Elizabeth  Gore 
Miller  has  written  a  collection  of  gentie  and 
prettily  told  stories,  illustrated  aptiy  by  pic- 
tures of  the  missions.  The  intention  is  to 
provide  a  literary  souvenir  for  the  visitor  to 
California,  as  well  as  an  acceptable  and 
unambitious  work  of  romance  and  historic 
sentiment  for  the  general  reader.  (Lefavor- 
Tower  Company,  Portiand,  Maine.    7Sc.) 

f       •    n-r     A  charming  volume  of  Italian 

Iwo  in  Italy    .  .        .      ^l      ^  r 

•^   impressions  m   the   form   of 

stories  by  Maud  Howe,  the  author  of  "  Roma 

Beata."    Whether  the  stories  are  true  or 

not,  the  impressions  evidentiy  are.    (Littie, 

Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    $2,  net) 
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WHAT  IS  A  SKEPTIC? 

I  n  an  editorial  of  December  16  The  Outlook 
says :  "  Thomas  was  a  skeptic.  He  not  only 
rejected  the  fundamental  article  of  belief,  .  .  . 
that  on  which  its  whele  message  was  to  rest, 
but  he  refused  to  believe  the  prophecies  of 
the  Lord  ;  for  the  Lord  had  more  than  once 
told  his  disciples  that  he  would  be  crucified 
and  would  rise  again  the  third  day."  This  fact 
of  Thomas's  "  skepticism  "  is  taken  to  show 
that  the  early  Church  did  not  inquire  after  a 
man's  dogmatic  belief,  but  about  his  love. 
"  Thomas,"  says  The  Ontlook,  "  was  not  ex- 
communicated. He  remained  in  the  Church 
and  attended  its  meetings,"  and  ultimately 
came  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord. 

May  I  dissent  from  this  characterization 
of  Thomas  ?  First,  he  was  not  more  "  skep- 
tical "  than  Peter,  who  thought  the  stories  of 
the  women  were  "  idle  tales  "  (Luke  xxiv.  1 1, 
12,  25)  «»//'/  tAey  saw  Jesus  (Luke  xxiv.  31, 
34).  -Second,  he  did  not  hesitate  any  longer 
than  Peter  did  when  he  had  any  evidence 
but  hearsay  (John  xx.  24,  28).  Third,  when 
he  had  as  much  evidence  as  Peter,  his 
"  skepticism  "  left  a  more  correct  faith  than 
others  had. 

To  my  mind  Thomas  seems  the  most 
desirable  of  models  for  men — young  men — 
now.  He  was  not  willing  to  accept  so  great 
a  truth  as  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  friend 
upon  any  but  the  most  convincing  testimony. 
Was  he  not  right?  Did  he  not  represent 
that  class  of  men  now  who  want  more  evi- 
dence than  the  "  say  so "  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  or  the  traditions  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm, but  insist  on  having  the  testimony 
grounded  in  experience?  The  Outlook,  it 
seems  to  me,  slanders  itself  when  it  calls 
Thomas  a  "  skeptic  "  rather  than  a  sensible, 
sane,  serious-minded  man.  ^•* 

Alvah  S.  Hobart. 

Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

APOS  TOLIC  CONDITIONS  OF  CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 

It  is  certainly  to  be  presumed  that  The 
Outlook  would  not  consciously  or  willingly 
be  unfair  or  indulge  in  fallacy.  But  it  does 
seem  as  if  the  brief  article  headed  "  The 
Skeptic  and  the  Church  "  in  your  issue  of 
December  16  were  both  unfair  and  fallacious. 

In  the  first  place,  was  St.  Thomas  a  "  skep- 
tic "  in  any  such  sense  as  that  in  which  we 
use  the  word  to-day  ?  He  was  doubtful  of 
the  reality  of  the  resurrection  only  utt/tV  he 
had  had  the  same  proof,  ocular  and  tangible, 
which  had  been  accorded  his  brethren.    He 
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had  not  intrenched  himself  behind  a  carefully 
constructed  rampart  of  invincible  denial,  and 
he  yielded  immediately  and  gladly  and  unre- 
servedly to  the  proof  as  it  was  vouchsafed  to- 
him. 

Secondly,  is  it  not  a  most  misleading  rep- 
resentation of  the  situation  to  speak  of  the 
little  company  of  the  disciples  during  the 
first  eight  days  after  the  resurrection  as  the 
"  Apostolic  Church,"  having  conditions  of 
membership,  not  excommunicating  Thomas 
(who  "  shared  in  its  work  and  attended  its 
meetings  ")  because  "  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
not  dogma  but  love  was  the  bond  of  union  "  ? 
Precisely  this  description  or  explanation  of 
Bible  incidents  in  terms  of  modern  denomi- 
nationalism  is  the  cause  of  many  of  our 
errors,  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical.  How 
can  such  explanation  be  true  when  the 
Church  of  the  New  Testament  had  not  yet 
come  to  the  birth  ?  Who  can  truthfully  make 
any  assertions  as  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline 
of  "  the  Apostolic  Church,"  when  as  yet  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  had  not  come,  when  that 
Church  had  not  been  endowed  with  power 
from  on  high,  when  nothing  had  as  yet  been 
formulated  or  organized  ?  But  read  the  first 
Christian  sermon  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
and  it  bristles  with  dogma,  and  confutes  the 
statements  of  the  article  in  question.  It  is 
impossible  as  it  is  unfair  to  go  back  of  Pen- 
tecost to  discover  either  what  Christian  dis- 
cipleship  means  or  what  Christian  doctrine 
is.  Moreover,  to  treat  the  deity  of  the 
Saviour  as  of  so  small  significance  that  those 
who  worship  him  as  Lord  and  God  shall 
cordially  hold  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with 
those  who  deny  his  Divine  Lordship,  and 
therefore  logically  consider  his  worshipers 
idolaters,  is  to  be  false  to  the  truth  revealed 
to  the  vast  multitudes  of  Christian  disciples 
through  the  ages  all  along,  since  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given,  because  that  Jesus  hath 
been  glorified,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords. 

They  are  not  "  timid  souls "  but  loyal  dis- 
ciples who  bend  the  knee  and  bow  the  heart 
in  lowly  adoration,  and  call  upon  all  others 
to  do  the  same.  Would  that  every  one  who 
calls  himself  a  Christian  would  indeed  learn 
the  lesson  of  St.  Thomas,  and  be  content  with 
no  less  homage  than  his  crying  out  in  abso- 
lute self-surrender, "  My  Lord  and  my  God." 
CoRTLANDT  Whitehead. 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

[The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Church 
given  by  Peter  at  the  close  of  the  Pentecostal 
sermon  are  as  follows:  "Then  Peter  said 
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onto  them.  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Repentance,  bai>- 
tism,  and  acceptance  of  the  name  of  Christian 
were  the  only  conditions. — The  Editors.] 

SOCIALISM  IN  A  THENS 

A  friend  of  mine  who  is  interested  in  eth- 
nological psychol<^:y  has  called  my  attention 
to  the  article  by  Mr.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  on  so- 
cialism in  ancient  Greece.  While  no  one 
win  dispute  the  testimony  there  adduced, 
few  will  agree  with  the  conclusion  that  so- 
dalism  was  a  potent  factor  in  producing  so 
many  great  men.  Environment  cannot  engen- 
der intellectual  pre-eminence,  though  it  may 
call  into  existence  the  conditions  necessary 
to  its  development  General  Grant  would 
probably  never  have  been  heard  of  but  for 
our  Civil  War.  Would  any  one  in  the  wild- 
est flight  of  fancy,  knowing  the  milieu  in 
which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born,  have 
predicted  his  subsequent  career?  But  the 
unsettled  conditions  in  France,  of  which 
country  he  was  not  even  a  native,  afforded 
him  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
of  Alexander  his  son,  and  of  many  other 
men.  Every  one  of  the  prominent  Russian 
writers  of  the  last  century  was  an  uncompro- 
mising  opponent  of  the  r^me  under  which 
be  was  ham.  The  same  is  true  of  Athens. 
With  almost  the  single  exception  of  Sopho- 
cles, every  Greek  thinker  was  out  of  bar- 
Boay,  to  a  g;reater  or  less  extent,  with  the 
pecidiar  democracy  of  Athens,  which  was,  in 
tntb,  no  democracy  at  all.  Socrates,  the 
greatest  and  most  pronounced  individualist 
of  an  time,  paid  with  his  life  for  refusing  to 
tmckle  to  the  populace.  We  know  from  his 
own  words  that  every  man  who  took  part 
in  the  politics  of  his  day  was  in  perpetual 
danger.  Aristotle, "  the  master  of  those  who 
know,"  and  who,  by  the  way,  was  not  an 
Athenian  either,  considered  a  leisure  class 
essential  to  the  production  of  great  men  in 
the  domsun  of  thought,  and  he  was  right. 
But  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  provenience 
of  such  a  class.  Under  the  Romans  the 
Greeks  had  just  as  litde  to  do  as  before,  or 
even  less;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
q>ent  their  time  "  in  hearing  about  or  telling 
the  last  new  thing."  The  Sophists  were  the 
only  class  that  was  content  with  the  condi- 
tions as  they  existed,  and  at  least  in  apparent 
accord  with  them.  At  any  rate,  they  sought 
to  use  them  for  their  own  personal  aggran- 
dizement Though  the  social  conditions  at 
Athens^  were  somewhat' pecidiar,  they  were 
not  unique.  Many  of  the  Greek  city-states 
passed  through  the  same  development  with- 


out producing  g^reat  men  in  the  realm  of 
thought  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  that  all 
society  progresses  in  the  direction  of  the 
detachment  of  the  individual  from  the  mass; 
a  g^radual  movement  from  the  homogeneous 
to  the  heterogeneous.  Galton  has  briefly 
stated  the  proximate  causes  of  Athenian 
decline ;  but  he  does  not  profess  to  know  the 
remote  causes  that  set  this  decay  in  opera- 
tion. The  historian  can  generaUy  discover 
the  successive  stages  that  mark  the  g^wth 
or  decay  of  nations ;  it  is  beyond  human  ken 
to  fathom  the  causes.  History  is  full  of  sur- 
prises— Japan  is  the  latest — ^and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  it  will  never  be  otherwise  so  long 
as  man  is,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  free  will.  Many  of  the  Greek 
thinkers — Plato  and  Aristotie  among  then* — 
believed  that  nations  rise  and  fall  by  virtue 
of  an  inscrutable  .law  of  their  existence. 
Who  shall  say  that  they  were  mistaken  ? 
Athens,  OMo.  CHARLES  W.  SUPER. 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

One  hears  just  now  much  talk  about  the 
extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal  for  the  settiement  of  international 
disputes ;  and  some  enthusiasts  even  predict 
the  speedy  elimination  of  war  through  this 
seemingly  simple  expedient  There  is  a  sur- 
prising lack  of  penetration  in  most  of  the 
current  discussion.  Permit  me  to  express  a 
few  facts  which  are  almost  always  over- 
looked. 

1.  Courts  are  always  constituted  to  apply 
existing  law ;  or  perhaps,  in  the  absence  of 
legislation,  to  expound  existing  law  into  new 
iields.  This  latter  is  always  done  in  a  tenta- 
tive and  conservative  manner.  Where  the 
law  is  determined  it  is  their  sole  function  to 
apply  it,  entirely  disregarding  its  righteous- 
ness or  unrighteousness,  its  inherent  applica- 
bility or  inapplicability  to  the  circumstances. 
It  is  never  their  duty  to  substitute  one  law 
for.another,  however  expedient  or  necessary 
such'^change  may  appear. 

2.  Tne  only  law  which  can  be  applied  by 
courts  is  the  lex  loci.  Courts  cannot  apply 
the  law  of  any  other  place,  or  general  nebu- 
lous law.  International  law  has  validity  in 
courts  of  law  only  as  it  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Hague  Tri- 
bunal, like  all  other  courts,  must  apply  the 
lex  loci  unless  it  is  to  exercise  other  func- 
tions which  are  certainly  not  judicial. 

3.  The  law  continually  tends  to  become 
antiquated.  New  conditions  and  circum- 
stances continually  require  new  legislation 
to  bring  the  law  into  harmony  with  the 
times.  This  must  be  true  internationally  as 
well  as  nationally.  Moreover,  while  a  con- 
tinually developing  law  is  everywhere  neces- 
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sary,  courts  are  always  and  everywhere  tra- 
ditionally conservative.  Ancient  precedents, 
antiquated  forms,  mediaeval  usages,  are  the 
material  which  they  use.  Judicial  bodies,  by 
their  very  constitution,  hark  back  to  the  past 
rather  than  prophetically  forecast  the  future. 
Changed  relations,  new  conditions,  mean 
nothing  to  them,  and  can  mean  nodiing,  if 
they  are  to  preserve  their  character  as 
courts. 

4.  War  is  not  analogous  in  its  results  to  a 
court,  and  therefore  cannot  be  superseded 
by  a  court  War  does  not  apply  existing' 
law.  It  destroys  one  legal  status  and  puts 
another  in  its  place.  It  supersedes  one  law 
by  another  new  law.  It  is  legislative,  not 
judicial,  in  character.  One  party  in  every 
war  fights  to  maintain  the  legal  status ;  the 
other  always  strives  to  supplant  it  by  another, 
more  in  conformity  with  its  desires  or  with 
changed  conditions.  All  wars  grow  out  of 
the  dissatisfaction  of  one  nation  or  people 
with  the  leg^  status  existing  in  some  definite 
place.  This  lex  loci  is  brought  in  question 
by  the  war,  and  the  effort  is  made  to  alter  it 
This  may  not  always  appear  at  first  sight, 
but  fundamentally  it  holds  true.  Even  such 
minor  wars  as  are  nowadays  threatened  to 
enforce  payment  of  debts  upon  Spanish- 
American  States  rest  upon  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  aggp-ieved  power  with  the  legal 
status  prevailing  in  the  territory  of  the 
offending  nation.  It  is  not  true  that  there  is 
no  court  to  administer  the  law.  The  courts 
of  Venezuela  are  open,  and  presumably  apply 
Venezuelan  law,  the  lex  loci.  Perhaps  in 
cases  in  which  foreigners  are  parties  the 
decisions  are  not  just,  and  the  Hague  court 
might  be  expected  to  apply  the  law  more 
impartially;  but  unless  this  body  is  to  be 
something  else  than  a  court  it  must  apply 
existing  law,  and  the  existing  law  of  Ven- 
ezuela. 

5.  The  substitution  of  the  Hague  Tribunal 
for  war,  by  unanimous  consent  of  all  nations, 
unless  an  international  legislature  were  also 
provided,  would  result  in  far  more  serious 
injustice,  misery,  and  evil  than  the  present 
system  of  war.  Without  provision  for  the 
progn^essive  development  of  law  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  the  world,  the  application 
of  law  by  any  court,  however  distinguished 
and  impartial,  is  the  merest  travesty  of  jus- 
tice. In  such  quarrels  as  that  of  the  United 
States  with  Spain,  and  of  Japan  with  Russia, 
the  verdicts  would  have  been  g^iven  in  favor 
of  the  defendants,  because  they,  in  each 
case,  stood  upon  the  law.  England  could 
well  afford  to  refer  her  dispute  with  her  re- 
volting colonies  to  the  Hague  Tribunal; 
German  unity  would  never  have  been  at- 
tained;  South  American  republics   would 


refuse  to  pay  their  debts  with  impunity ;  and 
Turkey  would  continue  forever  successfully 
to  invoke  the  august  sanction  of  the  law. 
Reverence  for  law  may  become  insane 
apotheosis. 

.6.  If  war  is  ever  to  be  abolished,  it  must 
be  by  the  substitution  of  an  international 
legislature  rather  than  an  international 
court  But  such  an  international  legislature 
implies  a  far  greater  integration  of  national 
units  than  we  have  yet  attained.  Racial, 
linguistic,  religious,  economic,  social,  as  well 
as  legal  differences  must  be  assimilated.  It 
is  because  such  an  international  legislature 
is  for  the  indefinite  future  quite  impracticable 
that  the  specious  notion  of  a  world  court  has 
gained  such  currency.  When  we  have  a 
world  lawgiver,  we  may  expect  a  world  court, 
not  before.  Walter  J.  Shepard.  . 

Heidelberg,  Germany. 

THE  HIGHEST  EDUCATION 
In  your  issue  of  December  16  you  say  edi- 
torially :  "  The  popular  distinction  between 
industrial  education  and  higher  education 
has  no  real  existence.  There  is  no  higher 
education  than  that  furnished  by  the  pr^es- 
sional  schools — law,  medical,  theological." 

May  I  presume  to  put  the  truth  which  H 
in  this  statement  rather  differently?  The 
higher  education  is  that  which  develops  and 
trains  the  higher  faculties.  Technical  educa- 
tion trains  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  judgmentj 
the  discerning  and  reasoning  faculties.  The 
higher  education  trains,  along  with  these,  th«i 
higher  faculties,  the  imagination,  the  affec- 
tions, the  sympathies,  the  conscience,  the 
will.  This  kind  of  education  is  not  provided, 
or  only  incidentally  provided,  in  the  profes- 
sional schools — not  even  in  the  schools  of 
law,  medicine,  and  theology.  These  schools 
furnish  training  in  some  single  specialty,  a 
kind  of  superior  apprenticeship,  and  that  not 
an  apprenticeship  to  a  rich  and  full  life,  but 
to  a  calling,  merely  or  mainly.  The  higher 
education,  properly  considered,  is  not  the 
aim  of  the  university.  It  is  the  function 
rather  of  the  college,  and  is  attained  through 
its  so-called — and  rightly  called — humanistic 
studies.  The  highest  education  yet  reached 
— it  might  be  still  higher — is  given  and  got- 
ten in  the  later  years  of  our  best  collies 
through  studies,  grouped  so  as  to  develop  a 
well-rounded  manhood,  in  literature,  philoso- 
phy, art,  history,  economics,  sociology,  ethics, 
culminating,  naturally  and  of  logical  neces- 
sity, in  studies  pursued  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  in  which  alone  the  highest  of  all  fac- 
ulties, the  spiritual — love,  faith,  power — have 
their  full  development  and  education. 

M.  H.  BUCKHAM. 
University  of  Vermont,  Burbngton. 
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New  Year  to  All. 


Last  year  in  my  (Llvertisemcnts,  month  by  month,  I  took  you  on 
little  jrjurncys  throujjh  cjur  muJern  and  sanitary  establislimcnts  and 
shQwcti  hovv  we  cured  and  smoked  Prtmium  Hims  and  Bacon  and 
rendered  Silver  Lcat'  Lard. 

This  year,  I  proprisc  the  scries  Svviit's  Little  Cooking  Lcbsons,  to 
show  how  these  txccllcnt  and  workl-tanious  produtss  can  he  used  and 
served,  I  will  offer  prjctieal  and  helpful  suggestions  to  the  expert- 
eneed  and  inexperienred,  I  will,  in  tact,  demonstrate  how  Best  to 
use  the  Best  Ham,  Kacon  and  Lard  the  American  hoiisewite  has  ever 
known.  Your  friend,  SWIFT'S  LITTLE  COOK. 
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BttailitJud  Haifa  anturr- 

ANNUAL  SALE 
Table  GlothsaxNapkins 

Rtriiitrtd  SpeeUl  I.ot  No.  1 

Tvf^fjKfvl  A  very  desirable  collection  of  medium  and 
iraai  Mark  ^^^  ^^^  n[^^^^  XJa^mt.  trom  one  of  the 
foremost  and  best  known  of  Irish  manufacturers. 

This  choice  lot  of  goods  will  be  offered  until  the  lot  is  dis- 
posed of  at  a  full 

25%  Reduction 

NkpUn*  (per  doien) 

Breakfast  siie «4.00  4.25   4.50   5.25  6J5     8  50 

Reduced  from 5.2S   5.75  6.00   7.00  8.50   UJO 

Dinner  site  at »5.25   6.25  7.00     7.50     8.n0     9J5 

Reducedfrom 7.00   8.50  9.50    10.00   11.00   U.0O 

10.50    10.75    11.25    13.00    U.50    14.00    15.00 
14.00    14.50    15.00    17.50    1B.00    18 JO    20.00 

Table  Cloth*  (each) 

2x2  yards,  at »3.25    3.50   4.25    4.75    5.00   6J5 

Reducedfrom 4.25    4.75    5.75    6.50   6.75  9.00 

2Z2K  yards «4.00    4.50    5.25    6.0C    6.75  8.75 

Reducedfrom 5.25    6.10    7.00    8.25    9.00  11.75 

2x3  yards,  at »4.75    5.50    6.25 7  50      825  10.00 

Reducedfrom 6.25   7.50  8.50    lO.OO   ll.(U  13.50 

2Kx2K  yards $5.25    6.no      8.00 9.00    1125  15.00 

Reducedfrom im   8.00   11.00    12.00   15.00  20.00 

2^x3  yards,  at 16.00    7.00     9.50    13  00    15.00  18.00 

Reducedfrom 8.25  9.50    13.00    17.50   2li.uo  24.00 

2Hx3)»  yards  at P.OO     800    11  00    16  50  2>.oo 

Reducedfrom 9.50    11.00    15.0U    22.00  32.00 

3x3  yards,  at tl7  00  2t.00 

Reducedfrom 22.50  32.50 

Larger  il2ea  St  proportlonstely  higher  prices. 

This  sale  also  includes  Sheets.  Pillow  Cases.Towel*.  Blan- 
ketSt  Bed  Spreads,  and  French  Lingerie,  at  reduced  prices. 
"The  Linen  Store" 

JAMES  HcCDTCHEON  &  Ca,  14  W.  23d  SU  N.  Y. 


•*S«ved 


Times  Its  Cost" 


"I  am' writing  this,"  says  E.  C.  Parmelee,  Highlands. 
N.  J.,  "  by  tlw  light  of  one  of  your  An^le  Lamps.  In  fact 
I  would  not  think  of  using  any  other  light.  Tney  are  the 
lamps.  Everyone  who  has  seen  mine  is  impressed  with 
them.  Why  I  have  saved  at  least  20  times  their  cost  in 
oil,  burners,  chimneys,  and  '  cuss  words.'  " 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  not  an  improvement  on  the  old  style 
lamp  but  an  entirely  new  principle  of  oil  lighting  which 
has  made  common  kerosene  (or  coal  oil)  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all  lighting  methods.  Safer  and  more  reliable 
than  gasoline,  or  acetylene,  yet  as  convenient  to  operate  as 
gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp 

is  liffhted  zxA  extinffiiished  like  fras.  Ma;f  be  turned  hiffh  or  low 
without  odor.  No  Hnioke,  no  danger.  Y  illed  while  lignled  and 
without  moving.  Requires  tilling  but  once  (  r  twice  a  week.  It 
floods  a  room  with  its  beautiful,  sott.  mellnw  light,  that  has  no 
equal.  Write  for  our  ctttali>ic  3 1  and  our  proposition  tor  a 
30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
Write  for  our  catalog  31  listing  11  vanetics  of  The  Angle  I-amp 
from  i\  Si  up,  now— before  you  forget  it— before  you  tum_  thm 
leaf -for  it  pvcs  you  the  benefit  of  our  ten  years  of  cxpenencc 
with  aU  Ugnting  methods. 
THE    ANQLE    MFQ.    CO.,  7S-M  Mamy  Siract.  ftew  Y*rk 


Solid  as  a  rock 

and  the  people  know  it  too.  In  the  past 
year  this  bank's 

Deposits  increased 

15,597,000,  or  28  PER  CENT. 

Depositors  increased 

13,000,  or  liy^  PER  CENT.  Assets 
now  over  $28,000,000;  over  52,000  in- 
dividual depositors.  Send  for  booklet 
"  G  "  which  telk  how  easy  it  is  to 

Bank  by  mail 

here  and  why  we  can  pay 

4  per  cent  interest 

Cleveleinb 
tTruet  Company 

CLEVELAND  OHIO 


The  Farmers'  Loan 

and  Trust  Company 

Chartered  itaa 

Nos.  i6,  l8,  30  and  aa  WILLIAM  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Capital,       -      -       ^1,000,000  00 
Undivided  Profits,     7,000,000  00 

The  Company  is  a  legal  depositary  for  moneys  paid  into 
Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Executor,  Acuninistrator, 
Trustee,  Guardian,  Receiver,  and  in  all  other  Fiduciary  ca- 
pacities. 

Acts  as  Trustee  under  Mortgages  made  by  Railroad  and 
other  Corporations,  and  as  Transfer  Agent  and  Registrar  of 
Stocks  and  Bonds. 

Receives  deposits  upon  Certificates  of  Deposit,  or  subject  to 
check  and  allows  interest  on  daily  balances. 

Manages  Real  Estate  and  lends  money  on  bond  and  mortgage. 

Acts  as  Agent  for  the  transaction  of  any  approved  financial 
business. 
EDWIN  S.  MARSTON,  President 


THOS.  J.  BARNEtY,  2d  Vice-President. 
VMUEL  SLOAN,  JR„  Secretary. 
AUGLSTLS  V.  llEELV,  Asst.  Secy. 


WILLIAM  B.  CARD6zO,  Asst.  Secy. 
CORNELIUS  R.  AGNEW,As»t  Secy. 


BOARD 
Samuel  Sloan, 
William  Waldorf  Astor, 
D.  O.  Mills, 
Franklin  D.  Locke, 
George  F.  Baker, 
A.  G.  Agnew, 
Charles  A.  Peabody, 
Hugh  D.  Auchincloss, 
James  Stillnun. 
Henry  A.  C.  Taylor, 
n.  H.  King.  Jr., 
Robert  C-  Boyd, 


OF  DIRECTORS: 

E.  R.  H  olden. 

William  Rowland, 

Edward  R.  Bacon, 

Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Edwin  S.  Marston, 

Moses  Taylor  Pyne, 

S.  S.  Palmer, 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 

John  L.  Riker, 

Henry  Hentz, 

H.  Van  Rensselaer  KeanedT, 

Archibald  D.  Runell, 
A.  Valentine. 
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«.  ni.1.-  •  If  *"y  of  ^c  speeches 
S*^*"*  ^^^^  '"  Congress  last 
week  by  members  of  the 
opposition  brought  forward  arguments 
against  the  bill  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
posed tariff  relief  would  not  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Filipinos,  or  that  it 
was  not  the  duty  of  Congress  to  further 
those  interests,  we  have  failed  to  note  the 
fact  The  policy  of  the  Administration 
was  opposed  or  delayed,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  two  ways,  both  of  which  are  far 
from  corresponding  to  the  description 
above:  one  consisted  in  gibes  at  the 
Republican  party  for  inconsistency  and 
timidity  in  its  former  course  upon  tariff 
matters,  and  in  particular  for  its  alleged 
unwillingness  to  take  up  seriously  the 
question  of  the  sugar  differential;  the 
other,  in  asserting  that  certain  special 
interests  (namely,  the  tobacco-growers 
and  the  beet-sugar  growers)  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  injured  by  increased  pros- 
perity in  die  Philippines.  The  first  need 
not  be  taken  seriously  as  obstruction  or 
argument ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  lightest  of 
party  skirmishing.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Mis- 
souri, a  Democratic  member,  amused  the 
House  by  a  witty  though  not  very  digni- 
fied speech  in  which  he  favored  the  bill 
itself,  minimized  the  effect  that  could  be 
produced  on  the  tobacco  and  sugar  inter- 
ests of  the  "  United  States  proper  "  by 
what  he  called  "  the  United  States  im- 
proper " — Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines ;  declared  that  the  beet-sugar 
pw^le  were  seven  years  behind  the  times, 
asdiey  should  have  blocked  the  admission 
of  Hawaiian  sugar ;  and  alleged  that  the 
Dii^ley  tariff  law  was  producing  a  deficit 
<A  a  million  dollars  a  day.  If  his  speech 
represents  the  attitude  of  the  Democrats, 
this  is  that  the  Philippine  tariff  bill  is  an 
excellent  thing,  but  that  the  Republicans 
should  have  no  credit  for  it.  The  real 
opposition  is  from  Republicans  who  put 
local  protection  for  their  constituents' 


business  above  considerations  of  National 
duty.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Payne 
squarely  answered  the  taunt  that  he  had 
changed  his  attitude  since  the  Porto 
Rican  tariff  measure  was  under  discus- 
sion by  saying  simply, "  I  take  my  present 
position  because  it  is  right."  And  Mr. 
Hill,  of  Connecticut,  a  Representative 
from  a  tobacco-growing  State,  said  man- 
fully that  while  he  was  a  protectionist 
from  the  crown  of  bis  head  to  the  soles 
of  his  feet,  he  was  a  protectionist  against 
foreign  countries  and  not  as  against  our 
own  possessions.  This  is  the  true  and 
only  answer  to  the  repeated  assertions 
of  tiie  opponents  of  the  Administration 
that  the  Philippines  are  treated  now  as 
American  territory,  now  as  a  foreign  coun- 
try, according  to  the  dictates  of  policy. 


,     ,        ^    ,    The    Criminal    Code    of 
An^portant    ^^^   york    makes    it   a 

penal  offense  for  any  em- 
ployer of  labor  to  "  coerce  or  compel  any 
person  or  persons,  employee  or  employ- 
ees, laborer  or  mechanic,  to  enter  into 
an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal, 
from  such  person,  persons,  employee, 
laborer,  or  mechanic,  not  to  join  or  be- 
come a  member  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion, as  a  condition  of  such  person  or 
persons  securing  employment,  or  continu- 
ing in  the  employment  of  any  such  per- 
son or  persons,  employer  or  employers." 
The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  District  of  New  York  has 
unanimously  held  that  this  provision  is 
unconstitutional.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  a  long  line  of  decisions  to  the  gen- 
eral effect  that  the  Legislature  can  limit 
the  private  right  of  contract  only  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  public 
health,  public  morals,  or  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  refusal  to  employ  union  men 
does  not  affect  the  public  health  nor  the 
public  morals,  and,  says  the  Court,  it 
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can  be  said  to  affect  the  public  welfare 
only  on  the  ground  that  such  a  refusal 
will  tend  to  incense  employees  and  pro- 
mote breaches  of  the  peace  and  conse- 
quent public  disorder,  and — 

No  statute  can  be  sustained  on  that  theory. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  and  the  Nation  to 
protect  every  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  his 
Constitutional  rights,  and  so  long  as  the  State 
and  Nation  last,  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
perfonn  that  duty  may  not  be  assigned  as  a 
justification  for  a  law  making  the  exercise  of 
'>ne's  Constitutional  rights  a  crime. 

The  Court  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of 
labor  unions,  but  declares  that  it  is  not 
competent  for  the  Legislature  to  force 
individuals  against  their  will  to  become 
members  of  the  labor  unions  as  a  condi- 
tion of  obtaining  employment,  nor  to 
compel  employers  under  penalty  of  fine 
or  imprisonment  to  employ  union  men 
only.  It  concedes,  however,  though  it 
does  not  affirm,  that  it  may  be  constitu- 
tional for  the  Legislature,  under  its  gen- 
eral power  to  alter,  amend,  and  repeal 
the  charters  of  corporations,  to  make  it 
unlawful  for  corporations  to  require  their 
employees  not  to  be  members  of  labor 
unions.  In  the  judgment  of  The  Outlook 
this  decision,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
one,  if  not  in  favor  of  the  open  shop,  at 
least  in  favor  of  the  legal  right  to  maintain 
an  open  shop,  will  really  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  trade  unions.  For  whatever 
compels  them  to  abandon  the  policy  of 
coercion,  and  depend  on  making  the 
trade  unions  so  valuable  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  trade  will  wish  to  join,  will,  in 
the  long  run,  promote  the  efficiency  and 
so  the  strength  of  those  organizations. 


An  IneUtsHc 
Currency 


Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff ,  in  an 
address  last  week  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
New  York  City,  called  attention  to  the 
radical  defect  in  our  currency  system, 
and  declared  that  if  it  was  not  corrected 
the  consequences  might  be  very  seri- 
ous. The  most  important  portion  of  this 
speech,  which  produced  a  decided  sen- 
sation in  financial  circles,  is  found  in  the 
following  sentences : 

"  We  have  witnessed,"  he  said,  "  during  the 
past  sixty  days,  conditions  in  the  New  York 
money  market  which  are  nothing  less  than  a 
disgrace  to  any  civilized  country.  There 
must  be  a  cause  for  such  conditions.    It 


cannot  be  the  condition  of  the  country  itself, 
for  wherever  you  look  there  is  prosperit>- — 
prosperity  as  we  never  had  it  before.  .  .  . 
The  cause  is  in  our  insufficient  circulating- 
medium,  or  the  insufficient  elasticity  of  our 
circulating  medium.  ...  I  don't  like  to  play 
the  rdle  o?  Cassandra,  but  mark  what  I  say. 
If  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not  changed, 
and  changed  soon,  we  will  get  a  panic  in 
this  country  compared  with  which  the  three 
which  have  preceded  it  would  be  only  child's 
play." 

The  difficulty  has  been  compared,  by  a 
sagacious  business  man,  to  that  experi- 
enced by  the  railways  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  year  when  their  freight  cars  are 
insufficient  for  the  freight  traffic.  Yet 
to  have  sufficient  freight  cars  for  the  busy 
season  requires  many  cars  standing  idle 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  How  to  se- 
cure money  enough  for  the  busy  seasons 
without  idle  money  the  rest  of  the  year 
is  the  financial  problem.  Mr.  Schiff 
proposes  to  allow  the  bankers  to  issue 
additional  circulation  beyond  that  now 
permitted,  basing  it  upon  commercial 
paper  of  unexceptionable  character.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  Secretary  Gage  advo- 
cated in  1900  a  system  of  elastic  bank 
currency  to  be  secured  by  deposits  of 
Government  bonds  equal  to  thirty  per 
cent,  and  a  legal  tender  deposit  of  twenty 
per  cent.,  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent,  to 
be  based  upon  assets  and  secured  by  a 
guarantee  fund.  In  his  latest  report 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  present  Secretary,  recom- 
mends permitting  the  National  banks  to 
issue  additional  Government-guaranteed 
circulation  equal  to  half  their  bond- 
secured  circulation,  the  new  notes  not  to 
be  secured  by  bonds  but  to  be  subject 
to  a  tax  of  five  or  six  per  cent  until 
redeemed ;  naturally,  the  additional  cir- 
culation would  not  be  issued  until  interest 
rates  exceeded  six  per  cent.,  and  would 
be  quickly  retired  when  interest  rates 
declined  below  that  amount  Thus  we 
have  three  plans  for  currency  elasticity. 
The  first  two  find  some  analogy  in  the 
German  system.  The  Reicbsbank  is 
empowered  to  issue  regularly  a  large 
amount  of  uncovered  or  asset  currency, 
and  in  times  of  great  demand  a  further 
elasticity  is  provided  for  by  additional 
issues  subject  to  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  paid 
into  the  Imperial  Treasury.  During  the 
crisis  of  1900-1901  in  Germany  this  sys- 
tem is  said  to  have  saved  the  nation  from 
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disaster.  Mr.  Schiff's  plan,  on  the  other 
hand,  finds  a  certain  analogy  in  the  history 
of  the  New  York  City  Clearing-House 
during  the  crisis  of  1 893.  Bank  reserves 
had  fallen  below  legal  requirements  and 
currency  was  scarce.  Lacking  cash  for 
p3)Tnents,  the  banks  put  out  paper  in- 
stead, chiefly  in  the  form  of  Ciearing- 
House  loan  certificates.  This  paper  was 
accepted  apparently  without  question, 
though  it  was  reported  that  a  hundred 
million  dollars  in  Clearing-House  cer- 
tificates had  been  issued.  That  the 
perils  of  the  present  inelastic  conditions 
are  very  real,  that  over-expansion  of  the 
currency  tends  to  wildcat  speculation, 
and  inadequate  currency  produces  an 
increased  value  in  money  and  a  conse- 
quent National  inconvenience  that  may 
easily  become  a  National  distress,  is  ap- 
parent to  all  thoughtful  men.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  prescribe  the  remedy.  The 
Outlook  believes  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  small 
body  of  experts  representing  different 
financial  interests  and  different  sections 
of  the  country  to  consider  and  propose 
a  plan  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 


■n^  D-  M.i     *       '^^'^  traveling  public 
rae /itfWajr       ^iii  welcome  the  de- 

RaOmay  Passengers      .  .  r  ..u      »         i 

cision  of  the  Appel- 
late Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
New  York  in  a  suit  brought  by  a  passen- 
ger against  the  Pullman  Company.  The 
plaintiff  purchased  a  ticket  for  a  double 
lower  berth  in  the  sleeping-car  from  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  to  Jersey  City.  When 
he  reached  New  Orleans,  where  he  had 
to  change  cars,  he  was  informed  that 
there  was  no  lower  berth  for  him,  and  as 
be  was  accustomed  to  walk  in  his  sleep, 
he  believed  that  an  upper  berth  would 
be  unsafe  for  him  and  he  was  obliged  to 
ride  in  an  ordinary  coach  for  two  days 
and  a  half.  He  brought  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages. Under  the  charge  of  the  trial 
judge  he  recovered  a  verdict  for  the  eight 
dollars  which  he  had  paid  for  the  lower 
berth  which  had  not  been  accorded  him. 
The  Appellate  Court  ordered  a  new  trial 
on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  was  en- 
tided  to  something  more  than  the  price 
of  his  ticket,  which  was  not  an  adequate 
compensation   for    the  discomfort  and 


inconvenience  suffered  by  the  plaintiff. 
Says  the  Court  in  this  decision : 

Public  policy  also  requires  that  a  liberal 
rule  of  drainages  should  be  accorded  the 
plaintiff  in  such  a  case.  If  the  damages  are 
m  such  case  to  be  limited  to  the  cost  of  die 
ticket,  not  only  will  the  traveling  public  be 
seriously  inconvenienced  and  annoyed,  but  it 
would  lead  to  the  resale  of  tickets  tor  gratui- 
ties tendered  by  subsequent  applicants  and 
result  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  sleeping- 
car  company  has  notice  of  every  element  of 
damages  that  a  traveler  is  liable  to  encounter 
in  such  circumstances.  For  the  indignity 
inflicted  upon  the  passenger  in  the  presence 
of  other  passengers  by  oeing  refused  the 
berth  which  be  mid  purchased,  and  by  being 
obliged  to  leave  the  sleeping-car,  and  for  the 
inconvenience  and  annoyance  which  he 
sufiPers  by  being  obliged  to  travel  in  a  day 
coach  without  sleeping  or  washing  facilities, 
and  being  obliged  to  change  cars  at  early 
and  late  nours,  he  should  be  compensated. 
Although  the  decisions  on  this  point  are  not 
fully  in  accord,  the  trend  of  judicial  authority 
is  that  these  are  elements  of  damage  for 
which  a  recovery  may  be  had. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  decision 
will  render  the  Pullman  Car  Company 
somewhat  more  careful  than  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  be  in  its  assignment  of  berths. 
The  selling  of  berths  or  seats  twice  over 
to  different  passengers  is  not  an  infre- 
quent event,  and  usually  the  complaint 
to  the  Company  results  in  no  compensa- 
tion whatever  to  the  passenger,  though 
we  believe  the  clerk  is  sometimes  fined, 
so  that  the  Company  gets  the  profit  of 
two  seats  sold  and  only  one  occupied 
plus  a  fine  collected  from  one  of  its  sub- 
ordinates. 


Although  the  Insur- 
Refornv,  m  Insurance  ance  Committee  has 
"""x""'"  not  yet  made  its  re- 

port, the  publicity  afforded  to  insurance 
methods  by  its  investigation  has  already 
produced  good  results.  Last  week  Mr. 
John  A.  McCall  resigned  his  position 
as  President  of  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  to  be  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Alexander  E.  Orr,  the  President  of 
the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sion. In  tendering  his  resignation  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  Mr.  McCall  turned 
over  to  the  Company  his  check  for 
$85,000  and  his  personal  note  for  $150,- 
000,  to  cover  the  sum  of  $235,000  paid 
to  Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton  in  1904,  and 
not  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  him 
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in  his  recent  statement.  The  trustees 
accepted  Mr.  McCall's  payment,  which 
will  be  held  subject  to  a  further  audit 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  account.  They  had 
already  refused  to  accept  the  deposit  of 
$100,000  which  Mr.  Hamilton  desired 
to  make  for  a  similar  purxMse.  Each  of 
the  "  Big  Three,"  as  the  New  York  com- 
panies which  are  at  the  head  of  the  life 
insurance  business  in  this  country  in 
point  of  size  and  prominence  are  called, 
is  now  under  new  management.  The 
affairs  of  both  the  New  York  and  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Companies  are  being  in- 
vestigated by  committees  of  their  trus- 
tees, and  a  similar  investigation  under 
the  direction  of  its  President,  Mr.  Paul 
Morton,  has  just  been  completed  of  the 
Equitable  Society.  In  a  letter  to  the 
policy-holders  of  the  Equitable  Mr.  Mor- 
ton reports  that  a  rigfid  examination  by 
two  firms  of  chartered  accountants  shows 
that  the  assets  of  the  Society  are  intact 
and  worth  over  $416,000,000  ;  that  the 
surplus  amounts  to  over  $67,000,000, 
about  seven-eighths  of  which  is  a  fund 
for  division  among  existing  deferred 
dividend  policies  at  the  end  of  their 
accumulation  period ;  that  economies 
amounting  to  over  $600,000  a  year  have 
already  been  introduced.  Mr.  Morton 
states  further  that  he  expects  to  institute 
other  economies  of  a  radical  character, 
and  that  the  Society  will  depend  upon  its 
policy-holders  that  no  unreasonable  leg- 
islation is  enacted ;  under  no  circimi- 
stances  will  it  be  a  party  to  corrupt 
methods  in  preventing  "  strike  "  legisla- 
tion. It  is  universally  recognized  that 
the  practice  on  the  part  of  agents  of 
giving  rebates  to  new  policy-holders  on 
their  premiums  is  a  widespread  and  seri- 
ous evil.  An  agreement  has  just  been 
entered  into  by  the  Equitable,  Mutual, 
and  New  York  Life  Insurance  Companies 
that  they  will  not  countenance  the  giving 
of  rebates  by  their  agents,  and  that  any 
agent  found  guilty  of  the  practice  will 
be  immediately  discharged  and  will  not 
be  re-employed  by  either  of  the  other 
companies.  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland  has 
been  engaged  by  the  companies,  at  a 
salary  of  $1 2,000  a  year,  to  act  as  referee 
in  any  disputed  cases  of  rebating.  An 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  insurance 
appears  on  another  page. 


The  Printers' 
Strike 


,  The  bousesmiths'  strike, 
of  which  we  gave  some 
account  in  The  Outlook 
for  December  9,  has  failed,  as  such 
strikes  always  ought  to  and  generally  do 
fail.  A  new  one  has  now  been  organ- 
ized for  a  general  raise  in  wages  from 
$4.50  to  $5  a  day.  Such  a  question  of 
wages  ought  to  be  settled  by  the  concili- 
ation of  arbitration,  not  by  industrial 
war.  A  far  more  serious  strike  is  that 
of  the  printers.  The  Typographical 
Union  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
trade  unions.  It  insists  upon  the  closed 
shop — that  is,  none  of  its  members  are 
allowed  to  work  in  a  printing  establish- 
ment if  any  non-union  men  are  working 
in  it.  In  addition  there  are  some  other 
regulations  which  employers  have  found 
irritating,  if  not  seriously  injurious  to 
their  business.  Printers  on  the  daily 
papers  have  an  eight-hour  day.  The 
Typc^raphical  Union  is  now  striking  for 
an  eight-hour  day  in  all  composing-rooms. 
It  is  conceded  that  this  shorter  day  will 
involve  an  increased  expense  to  the  em- 
ployers. The  members  of  the  Typothetae 
— that  is,  the  employing  printers — are 
not  only  resisting  the  demand  for  an 
eight-hour  day,  but  are  taking  the  occa- 
sion to  demand  the  open  shop.  If  we 
are  correctly  informed,  the  strike  has  not 
quite  the  extent  which  the  daily  press 
would  indicate.  It  is  said  that  in  New 
York  City  there  are  7,500  printers,  and 
only  about  a  thousand  engaged  in  the 
strike,  the  rest  being  either  employed  by 
the  daily  press,  or  in  shops  not  connected 
with  the  Typographical  Union,  or  by 
establishments  which  have  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  the  Union.  The  principles 
of  The  Outlook,  repeatedly  affirmed,  lead 
(o  a  twofold  judgment  on  this  strike. 
Dividing  the  day  into  three  equal  por- 
tions, giving  one-third  for  sleep,  one-third 
for  work,  and  one-third  for  rest,  recre- 
ation, and  home,  is  certainly  a  good 
division.  Yet  it  is  obviously  not  possible 
to  apply  this  division  equally  to  all 
establishments.  Generally  speaking,  The 
Outlook  believes  heartily  in  an  eight- 
hour  day,  and,  beginning  with  the  first  of 
January,  this  schedule  has  been  adopted 
in  the  composing-room  which  is  under 
our  own  control.  The  Outlook  does 
not  believe  in  the  closed  shop  as  an 
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essential  element  in  trade  union  prin- 
ciples. In  our  judgment,  the  unions 
would  ^in  more  in  enthusiasm  than 
they  would  lose  in  members  if  they  were 
all  to  adopt  the  principle,  which  some  of 
the  most  prosperous  trade  unions  have 
adopted,  of  trusting  to  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  trade  unionism  and  public 
sentiment  among  workers  to  secure 
membership  in  their  organizations,  with- 
out attempting  to  coerce  workihgmen 
into  trade  unions  by  the  attempt  to  drive 
them  out  of  employment  unless  they 
are  unionists.  If  the  contest  between 
the  Typc^fraphical  Union  and  the  em- 
ployers were  based  primarily  or  chiefly 
upon  a  demand  for  the  closed  shop,  in 
comparison  with  the  open  shop,  The 
Outlook  would  find  itself  compelled  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  Union  on  this 
point,  even  though  our  own  establish- 
ment is  not  an  important  factor  in  the 
situation,  for,  with  the  exception  of  type- 
setting, the  printing  work  of  The  Outlook 
is  done  by  contract  Since,  however,  the 
chief  demand  is  for  an  eight-hour  day,  in 
which  The  Outlook  believes,  and  to  which 
there  are  indications  that  substantially  all 
employing  printers  will  come  within  a 
short  time.  The  Outlook  has  deemed  it 
wise  to  adopt  the  eight-hour  day,  and 
postpone  consideration  of  the  question 
of  the  open  shop. 


p«i,#Av,f  Atf^ir^  .„  ^y  ^  majority  of  five- 
t^Y^kS^a^  sevenths,  Mr.  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  Jr., 
was  last  week  elected  Speaker  of  the  New 
York  Assembly.  Only  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  with  but  a  year's  experience  in 
the  Legislature,  Mr.  Wadsworth  has 
been  called  upon  to  bear  an  unusually 
heavy  political  burden.  Upon  him,  in 
the  first  place,  rests  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  the  State  at  a  time  when 
that  party  is  resting  under  the  shadow 
of  discredited  leadership.  Whether  justly 
or  unjustly,  Mr.  Odell,  former  Governor 
and  present  Republican  State  Chairman, 
has  been  attacked  with  more  bitter  and 
contemptuous  animosity  than  any  leader 
has  in  recent  years  been  forced  to  endure. 
With  the  election  of  Mr.  Herbert  Par- 
sons, a  hig^-minded  man,  as  Chairman 


of  the  Republican  Committee  of  New 
York  County,  in  place  of  Mr.  Odell's 
henchman  who  conducted  the  campaign 
in  New  York  City  so  disastrously  last 
November,  the  power  of  the  State  boss 
was  shaken.  With  the  election  now  of 
Mr.  Wadsworth  as  Speaker,  Mr.  Odell's 
power,  for  the  present  at  least,  seems 
shattered.  Mr.  Odell's  warning  that  the 
State  may  now  become  Democratic  has 
been  interpreted  as  a  threat.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  may  make  that  threat  good. 
The  new  Speaker,  therefore,  confronts  a 
difficult  situation.  He,  moreover,  pre- 
sides over  a  branch  of  the  Legislature 
which  has  the  duty  of  embodying  in  law 
the  results  of  the  insurance  investigation. 
This  is  a  task  to  which  he  brings  little 
experience ;  but,  as  one  legislator  has 
remarked,  his  inexperience  is  better 
than  certain  varieties  of  experience. 
Governor  Higgins,  whose  support  of  Mr. 
Wadsworth's  candidacy  was  the  signal 
for  the  final  revolt  against  Mr.  Odell's 
leadership,  has,  in  a  firm  message  to  the 
Legislature,  outlined  the  problems  of 
insurance  and  taxation  which  the  Legis- 
lature is  called  upon  to  solve.  The 
whole  Nation  has  reason  for  watching 
with  interest  the  process  by  which  New 
York  State  not  only  deals  with  such 
Nationally  important  problems  as  those 
of  insurance,  mortgage  taxation,  ballot 
reform,  water  supply,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  Niagara  Falls,  but  also  meets  the 
conditions  created  by  the  dethronement 
of  a  boss  capable  of  resentment. 


Prices  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States 


The  readers  of 
The  Outlook  are 
indebted  for  the 
following  summary  to  a  special  corre- 
spondent of  The  Outlook  who  is  now 
touring  the  Maritime  Provinces  with  the 
Commission :  "  The  transcript  of  the  notes 
of  the  evidence  and  discussions  before 
the  Canadian  Tariff  Commission  would 
make  a  much  larger  book  than  the  '  His- 
torians' History  of  the  World.'  It  would 
constitute  a  veritable  Domesday  Book  for 
Canada;  replete  with  facts  concerning 
industrial  and  social  conditions  in  the 
Dominion  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  transcript  is  not 
to   be    printed.     Only  five   typewritten 
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copies  are  being  made  by  the  official 
shorthand  writers  for  the  use  of  the 
Commission.  But  were  these  notes  to 
be  put  into  book  form,  and  made  avail- 
able for  public  reading,  one  surprising 
fact  would  confront  the  student  who 
could  give  the  necessary  time  to  the 
work.  The  notes  would  show  that,  ex- 
cept as  regards  foodstuffs,  all  goods  are 
cheaper  to  buy  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Canada.  In  these  days  of  a 
high  tariff  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
combines  beyond  count,  this  statement 
may  seem  to  call  for  some  qualification. 
Some  explanation  is  in  order ;  but  there 
is  no  need  for  qualification.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  although  the  Dingley 
Tariff  is  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  Dominion  Tariff  of  1897, 
American  manufacturers  cannot  or  do 
not  live  up  to  the  limit  of  their  tariff 
protection  as  Canadian  manufacturers 
generally  do.  Canada  has  its  combines 
pretty  much  as  the  United  States  has. 
Seventy  of  them  were  exposed  in  the 
criminal  courts  at  Toronto  while  the 
Tariff  Commission  was  in  that  city,  and 
these  combines  undoubtedly  have  helped 
the  manufacturers  in  keeping  up  prices 
to  the  tariff  limit.  The  plea  of  the  man- 
ufacturers, however,  is  that  prices  must 
necessarily  be  higher  in  Canada  than  in 
the  United  States — combines  or  no  com- 
bines— because  the  market  is  so  very 
much  smaller.  A  smaller  market  means 
a  higher  cost  of  production.  Scores  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  have  appeared 
before  the  Commission  to  plead  that  this 
is  the  greatest  industrial  disadvantage 
under  which  they  labor.  Comparative 
details  of  American  and  Canadian  man- 
ufacturing costs  have  been  submitted  in 
connection  with  nearly  every  manufac- 
turing interest  in  Canada.  One  case 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  position.  The 
manufacturers  of  cotton  prints,  who 
appeared  before  the  Commission  at 
Montreal,  showed  that  the  demand  for 
printed  cottons  is  almost  identical  in 
Ciuiada  and  in  America ;  but  that  while 
in  New  England  one. set  of  printing-ma- 
chines can  be  run  year  in  and  year  out 
on  one  line  of  goods,  in  Canada  the 
home  demand  for  one  line  is  not  suffi 
cient  to  keep  the  machines  running  for 
a  month.    The  manufacturers  of  picture 


moldings  and  frames  and  of  silver-plate 
ware,  and  the  lithographers,  presented 
similar  cases ;  and  among  manufacturers 
in  Canada  about  the  only  men  who  are 
not  working  under  these  disadvantages 
are  the  merchant  tailors  and  the  cigar- 
makers.  It  is  clearly  the  immense  pop- 
ulation in  the  United  States,  the  compe- 
tition which  still  prevails  in  many  lines 
of  industry,  and  the  way  in  which  indus- 
tries are  distributed  over  the  country, 
that  serve  to  make  it  unnecessary  for 
manufacturers,  or  make  it  impracticable 
for  them,  to  push  prices  to  the  Dingley 
limit.  Canada  has  not  the  large  xx)pu- 
lation ;  there  is  little  or  no  real  compe- 
tition among  her  manufacturers,  and  her 
industrial  plants  are  not  distributed  over 
the  country  as  the  plants  are  in  America. 
In  a  country  that  is  determined  to  have 
a  protective  tariff,  that  is  bent  at  any 
cost  on  building  up  its  industries  by 
means  of  high  tariff  protection  and 
bounties  from  the  central  Government 
and  bonuses  and  tax  exemption  from 
the  municipalities,  these  conditions  are 
unfortunate — burdensomely  unfortunate 
for  the  consumer;  and  as  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  submitted  in 
behalf  of  the  farmers  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  and  in  the  Far  West  has  shown, 
the  burden  of  the  cost  of  upbuilding 
these  industries  falls  chiefly  on  the  farm- 
ers. It  is  now  beyond  question  that  the 
farmer  of  the  Dominion,  who  it  is  con- 
ceded gains  not  the  least  advantage, 
direct  or  indirect,  from  the  protective 
tariff,  is  being  heavily  mulcted  on  every- 
thing he  buys  to  put  the  Canadian  man- 
ufacturer, with  his  smaller  manufactiur- 
ing  equipment,  his  smaller  output,  and 
smaller  and  more  widely  scattered  mar- 
ket, on  as  good  a  footing  as  the  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States." 


_  .  The  death  in  batde  of 
SanDomxngo  QenSral  Roderiguez  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week  is  considered  a 
serious  blow  to  the  political  faction  to 
which  ex- President  Morales  belongs.  It 
has  been  followed  by  the  formal  impeach- 
ment of  Morales  before  the  Dominican 
Supreme  Court,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  on  his  failure  to  appear  and  put  in 
a  defense  he  will  be  pronounced  guilty 
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of  treason.  Ramon  Caceres,  the  former 
Vice-President,  has  been  sworn  in  as 
President,  and,  unless  overthrown  by 
insurgent  success  in  arms  or  by  conspir- 
acy within  his  own  party,  will  hold  office 
until  the  next  general  election,  which 
takes  place  in  1907.  In  the  skirmish  or 
battle  near  Puerto  Plata  in  which  Rode- 
riguez  was  killed  the  total  loss  on  both 
sides  was  about  seventy-five  killed  and 
perhaps  double  that  number  of  wounded. 
A  characteristic  incident  illustrating  the 
instability  of  parties  and  candidacies  in 
San  Domingo  was  Roderiguez's  declara- 
tion before  the  battle  (which  he  was 
fighting  in  the  name  of  Morales)  that  if 
victorious  he  should  himself  at  once  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Caceres 's  accession  is  reaHy  a  triumph 
of  the  old  Horacista  faction  (named  after 
Horacio  Vasquez)  as  against  the  Jimenis- 
tas,  or  followers  of  Jiminez.  A  patched- 
up  truce  between  these  factions  after  the 
overthrow  of  President  Wos  y  Gil  led 
to  the  selection  of  Morales  as  a  compro- 
mise or  provisional  President  under  the 
agreement,  it  is  said,  that  Jiminez  should 
be  his  successor.  The  Horacistas  have 
be«n  gaining  strength,  and  it  was  because 
he  feared  that  they  would  overthrow  him 
that  Morales  fled  and  took  up  arms. 
Where  he  is  now  is  not  known.  There 
are  at  least  half  a  dozen  "  generals,"  in 
command  of  small  bodies  of  soldiers, 
nominally  supporting  the  Caceres  govern- 
ment or  the  Morales  opposition,  every 
one  of  whom  would  be  an  aspirant  for  the 
Presidency  if  an  opportunity  presented. 
The  Dominioan  Consul-General  in  New 
York  is  reported  as  Saying  that  President 
Caceras  can  give  far  more  substantial 
aid  to  the  pending  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  San  Domingo  than 
Morales.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the 
greater  the  anarchy  in  San  Domingo  the 
stronger  the  need  of  just  administration 
of  its  finances  and  the  greater  the  danger 
of  foreign  creditor  nations  intervening. 


The  Russian 
Duma 


The  past  week  in  Russia 
has  been  chiefly  remark- 
able because  of  the  prei> 
arations  for  the  elections  to  the  Duma, 
or  Parliament,  promulgated  by  Imperial 
decree  last"  August.     Of  the  taxpaying 


classes,  in  St.  Petersburg  alone  more 
than  seventy  thousand  persons  regis- 
tered. Many  members  of  labor  and 
Socialist  organizations,  however,  are  not 
registeiing.  Their  leaders  have  ordered 
them  to  boycott  the  elections  on  the 
ground  that  the  Duma  is  not  being 
chosen  by  direct,  secret,  and  universal 
suffrage,  and  that  it  is  to  have  no  guar- 
anteed power  to  frame  a  Constitu- 
tion. The  revolutionary  Socialists  have 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  declar- 
ing against  any  participation  in  what 
they  call  "  police  elections,"  but  urging 
Socialists  to  take  advantage  of  such  free- 
dom of  meeting  as  may  be  allowed  them 
to  discuss  the  elections  and  preach  the 
doctrine  of  armed  revolt.  The  Social 
Democrats  in  general  do  not  go  so  far 
as  this.  They  may  even  boycott  the 
Duma ;  but  they  believe  thit  a  Consti- 
tution can  be  secured  without  the  h<jr- 
rors  of  a  i  evolution.  The  Moderates 
and  Liberals  favor,  of  course,  using  the 
elections  and  the  Duma  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  genuinely  representative  and 
popular  government.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  they  are  not  supported  by  the  more 
conservative  Socialist  and  labor  organi- 
zations. The  Witte  Ministry  in  general, 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior  Durnovo  in 
particular,  do  not  seem  to  be  shedding 
any  tears  over  the  refusal  of  the  proleta- 
riat organizations  to  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tions ;  indeed,  encouraged  by  their  suc- 
cess in  mercilessly  repressing  the  Mos- 
cow revolt,  they  are  apparently  falHng 
into  the  error  of  which  the  revolutionists 
in  many  places  in  Russia  have  been 
guilty.  Law  and  order  should  be  ui>- 
held,  of  course,  but  an  advantage  can 
be  pressed  too  far.  In  St.  Petersburg, 
for  instance,  there  have  been  whole- 
sale searches  for  arms  or  evidence  by 
the  police  acting  under  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  These  have  now  been 
succeeded  by  an  exasperating  order 
from  the  prefect  of  police  which  prac- 
tically gives  to  the  dvomiks,  or  house 
porters,  a  free  hand  to  search  private 
lodgings  for  arms,  and  suspicious 
persons  for  documents,  offering  a  pre- 
mium of  a  nible  (ajjout  fifty  cents)  to 
them  for  the  discovery  of  every  revolver 
or  bomb,  and  half  as  much  for  a  knife. 
Not  since  Plehve's  time  has  any  Minister 
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of  the  Interior  countenanced  such  an 
offensive  order. 


.  The  political  campaign  in 
^iBrUain  England  is  becoming  ani- 
mated. The  Parliament 
elected  in  19*0  was  dissolved  on  Mon- 
day, and  a  new  Parliament  summoned 
to  meet  on  the  13th  of  next  month, 
the  interval  between  dissolution  and 
reassembling  being  the  shortest  allowed 
by  law.  The  election  will  be  more  gen- 
erally contested  than  any  which  has 
taken  place  in  twenty  years.  Twenty 
years  ago  this  year  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  first  Home  Rule  Bill  for 
Ireland  was  followed  by  a  fierce  contest 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  elec- 
tion held  six  years  ago  many  of  the 
nominees  of  the  Unionists  were  elected 
without  opposition  ;  reports  indicate  that 
in  the  present  election  there  will  be  opK 
posing  candidates  in  practically  all  the 
borough  divisions  of  Great  Britain.  At 
this  distance  indications  point  to  a  gen- 
eral gain  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals.  The 
Conservative  plan  of  campaign  halts,  and 
it  looks  now  as  if  it  were  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. The  country  refuses  to  believe  that 
the  real  matter  at  issue  is  the  Home  Rule 
question  ;  it  sees  clearly,  apparently,  that 
the  Liberals  are  not  only  sound  in  policy 
but  true  to  the  fact  in  making  the  fight 
turn  on  the  free-trade  issue.  Two  some- 
what unusual  demonstrations  of  feeling 
took  place  last  week.  Disorderly  politi- 
cal meetings  are  by  no  ineans  uncommon 
in  England,  and  political  speakers  are 
often  howled  down ;  but  it  does  not 
often  happen  that  men  of  the  position 
of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are 
silenced  by  riotous  proceedings,  as  these 
two  gentlemen  were  at  Derby  and  Man- 
chester last  week.  The  Liberals  have 
made  two  very  substantial  gains.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  has  been  an 
uncompromising  Unionist  since  the  last 
election,  and  who  carries  great  weight 
in  England,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  position,  but  on  account  of  his  rec- 
ognized independence  of  mind  and  dis- 
interestedness, has  issued  a  manifesto  to 
the  Unionists'  Ffee  Trade  League  vir- 
tually advising  free-trade  Unionists  to 
support  the  Liberal  rather  than  the  pro- 


tectionist candidates.  The  Duke  uncere- 
moniously dismisses  the  Home  Rule 
question,  on  which  Mr.  Balfour  is  insist- 
ing, as  a  side  issue,  declares  that  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  opinion  of  the 
country  has  changed  since  the  rejection 
of  the  last  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  that  it 
is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  the 
Liberal  Government  will  take  the  risk 
of  introducing  another  measure  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  next  Parliament ;  that, 
therefore,  the  question  of  free  trade 
versus  protection  is  the  real  issue  in  the 
election,  and  that  there  must  be  no 
departure  from  the  established  British 
policy  of  free  trade.  This  manifesto  is 
of  verj'  great  importance  to  the  Liberal 
party,  and  its  effects  are  already  notice- 
able in  influential  quarters.  Not  less 
important  is  the  manifesto  of  the  United 
Irish  League,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Red- 
mend,  whioh  declares  that  it  is  the  first 
duty  ef  Irish  voters  of  Great  Britain  "  to 
aid  to  the  utmost  in  the  discomfiture  of 
the  great  coalition  which  has  inflicted 
such  immense  injuries  on  their  country." 
The  Irish  voters  are  recommended  to 
support  Labor  candidates  who  are  sound 
on  the  Home  Rule  question,  otherwise 
they  are  urged  to  vote  for  the  Liberals. 
This  action  is  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
taken  for  >i  long  time  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Itish  movement,  and  will  do  much  to 
reinspire  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
deal  practically  with  a  difficult  situation. 
It  seems  to  indicate  some  understanding 
between  the  Irish  and  the  Liberal  leaders, 
and  foreshadows,  probably,  some  measure 
of  local  self-government  which  the  Irish 
are  ready  to  accept  on  the  principle 
that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 


The  Yerkes 


Under  the  will  of  Mr. 

^•A    ^    »      VI    Charles  T.  Yerkes, 

Gifls  to  New  York    ^,  „  • 

"  the  well-known  pro- 

moter, the  city  of  New  York  receives 
two  gifts  of  the  first  magnitude.  One 
is  a  great  hospital,  to  be  built  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx  and  to  be  an  in- 
stitution of  the  highest  order  in  point 
of  equipment  and  endowment.  The 
amount  of  this  gift  has  not  been  au- 
thoritatively announced,  but  it  is  re- 
ported that  it  will  not  be  less  than  three 
millions  of  dollars.    The  other  gift  con- 
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sists  of  the  two  houses  which  Mr.  Yerkes 
occupied  on  Fifth  Avenue,  with  the  very 
valuable  collection  of  paintings,  statuary, 
bronzes,  rugs,  and  other  objects  of  art 
which  he  had  been  collecting  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Yerkes  is  said  to 
have  taken  the  idea  of  his  collection 
from  the  well-known  Wallace  Collection 
in  London.  It  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
Wallace  galleries  that  he  realized  for  the 
first  time  the  great  interest  which  the 
public  takes  in  art.  This  collection, 
bequeathed  to  the  city  of  London  by  the 
widow  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  is  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  a  board  of 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Crown.  After 
Mr.  Yerkes  had  familiarized  himself  with 
the  contents  of  this  collection,  its  arrange- 
ment, its  popularity,  and  its  man^ement, 
he  declared  that  he  would  remember  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  of 
America  in  the  same  way.  Under  the 
provisions  of  his  will  the  houses  and  the 
collection,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Yerkes, 
or  before  if  she  so  desires,  are  to  be 
maintained  as  a  separate  public  museum, 
affiliated  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  and  managed  by  five  trustees,  four 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  the  fifth  being  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  collection 
which  will  thus  become  public  property 
includes  nearly  one  hundred  works, 
hugely  of  early  English,  Dutch,  and 
Flemish  schools,  with  a  generous  repre- 
sentation of  the  work  of  modem  French 
artists.  Among  the  most  notable  pic- 
tures are  portraits  by  Van  Dyck,  pictures 
by  Troyon,  Corot,  Daubigny,  Delacroix, 
and  Leschamps.  There  are  also  works 
by  Rembrandt,  four  Turners,  and  charac- 
teristic pieces  by  Rubens,  Ruysdael, 
Hals,  Brouwer,  Dow,  and  Ostade.  The 
coUecdon  of  rugs  is  said  to  be  particu- 
lariy  important  by  reason  of  the  artistic 
value  which  it  represents.  The  total 
amount  of  the  gift  in  money  will  prob- 
ably exceed  five  million  dollars. 


A  Garden 
City 


A  very  interesting  develop- 
ment of  the  garden  city  move- 
ment is  being  worked  out  ^t 
Peterton,  near  Cardiff,  Wales.  The  site 
chosen  for  the  experiment,  which  is  a 
business  one,  is  within  five  minutes'  walk 
<A  the  Peterton  station.    It  is  surrounded 


on  three  sides  by  low  hills,  and  readily 
lends  itself  to  striking  arrangement. 
The  plan  of  the  village  is  circular,  with 
the  village  green  in  the  center.  This  is 
surrounded  by  a  row  of  shops.  No 
others  will  be  allowed  an)rwhere  else 
on  any  other  part  of  the  estate.  Five 
wide  boulevards  branch  off  from  the  vil- 
lage green,  communicating  with  a  great 
outer  circle  to  be  known  as  Grand 
Avenue.  The  better  class  of  houses  will 
be  located  on  this  outer  street,  and  will  be 
either  detached  or  semi-detached  dwell- 
ings. Each  house  will  have  enough 
ground  for  a  kitchen-garden  and  tennis- 
courts.  The  other  avenues  will  be  ar- 
ranged in  concentric  circles,  and  the 
style  and  quality  of  the  houses  will 
dep)end  upon  their  nearness  to  the  village 
green,  or  outer  circle,  the  better  ones 
being  near  the  latter  and  the  less  ex- 
pensive ones  being  near  the  former.  A 
limit  will  be  placed  upon  the  amount  of 
land  to  be  allowed  any  one  individual,  so 
that  every  one  may  be  properly,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  equally,  accommo- 
dated. Provision  is  to  be  made  for  rec- 
reation ground,  open  places,  small  parks, 
and  there  will  be  adequate  provision  for 
a  religious  site,  and  sites  will  be  set 
aside  for  the  various  religious  interests. 
Ground  is  to  be  let  on  ninety-nine-year 
leases,  with  a  low  ground  rent,  and  the 
tenants  are  all  to  build  their  own  houses, 
subject  to  the  general  requirements  and 
Umitations  of  the  village.  The  govern- 
ment will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  committee,  appointed 
at  a  town  meeting.  In  addition  to  the 
outdoor  recreation  features,  there  will  be 
schools,  a  village  hall,  a  gymnasium,  a 
reading-room  and  lecture  hall.  There 
is  also  to  be  a  small  village  inn. 


School  Boards 


There  was  one  feature 


of  the  recent  municipal 
election  in  Boston  which  has  received 
very  little  attention  in  proportion  to  its 
importance.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  an  act  was 
passed  whereby  the  existing  Board  of 
Education,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
members,  was  abolished,  and  a  new 
Board  possessing  the  same  duties,  rights, 
and  liabilities,  but  consisting  of  only  five 
members,  was  created.    The  new  Board 
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was  made  elective,  contrary  to  the  better 
judgment  of  the  petitioners.  However, 
at  the  municipal  election  of  December 
12  a  fine  Board  was  elected.  Among 
the  number  was  James  J.  Starrow,  who 
was  the  father  of  the  act  The  Board 
as  elected  is  made  up  of  excellent  men 
who  possess  the  confidence  of  the  best 
people  of  Boston.  It  is  thoroughly  rep- 
resentative, consisting  of  two  Roman 
Catholics,  two  Protestants,  and  one  He- 
brew. Dr.  F.  V.  Thompson,  a  post- 
graduate at  Harvard,  who  has  carefully 
investigated  the  organization  and  work- 
ing of  school  boards  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  country,  has  declared  in  a  thesis 
prepared  on  the  subject  that  large  school 
boards,  whether  elective  or  appointive, 
are  unmitigated  evils.  The  efficiency  of 
school  systems  seems  to  be  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  size  of  the  school  committee. 
He  could  find  no  large  school  board  in 
any  of  the  first  fifteen  cities  of  the  United 
States  that  was  at  all  successful,  in  the 
judgment  of  unbiased  minds.  The  best 
results  are  invariably  accomplished  by 
small  boards.  Dr.  Thompson  points  out 
that  there  is  a  marked  coincidence  be- 
tween the  small  boards  and  the  date  of 
the  charter.  There  are  but  few  excep- 
tions, and  these  are  easily  accounted  for, 
where  a  charter  granted  later  than  1890 
provides  for  anything  less  than  a  re- 
duced board.  The  appointive  feature 
seems  to  be  the  most  marked  tendency 
of  the  latest  charters.  The  small  board, 
whether  appointive  or  elective,  works 
well.  There  is  nowhere  discoverable 
any  intelligent  tendency  to  enlarge  small 
boards.  The  large  elective  board  is, 
apparently,  altogether  bad  in  constitu- 
tion, eflfectiveness,  and  generally  in  per- 
sonnel. Every  city  investigated  possess- 
ing such  a  system  is  seeking  reform,  and 
reform  in  each  case  is  prevented  only  by 
corrupt  partisan  politics,  or  from  methods 
equally  censurable. 


„.      .   ,,  .  A   long   step    forward 

Charch  Union  tn  ,  i  ,     ^  i 

Canada  *^*  taken  last  week 
toward  Church  union 
in  Canada.  As  recorded  in  The  Outlook 
of  January  7,  1905,  representatives  of 
the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Con- 
gregational Churches,  to  the  number  of 


one  hundred  and  fifty,  met  a  year  ago 
in  consultation  in  Toronto  to  promote 
the  organic  union  of  those  Churches. 
After  three  days'  deliberation  they  de- 
cided that  there  were  no  insuperable  diflS- 
culties  in  the  way,  and  committees  were 
appointed  to  harmonize,  if  possible,  the 
various  systems  of  doctrine.  Church  pol- 
ity, administration,  and  the  status  of  the 
ministry.  These  committees  met  again 
in  Toronto  for  further  consultation  and 
to  report  a  practical  basis  of  union. 
That  irenical  conference  met,  very  appro- 
priately, in  the  Christmas  week,  Decem- 
ber 20  and  21,  in  a  church  decorated 
for  Christmas.  A  common  creed  was 
formulated  expressing  the  essentials  of 
the  systems  of  doctrine  of  the  several 
Churches.  It  was  found,  in  frank  and 
friendly  discussion,  that  there  were  fewer 
points  of  difference  and  more  of  agree- 
ment than  they  had  thought.  The  sov- 
ereignty of  God  and  the  free  will  of  man 
wereshoMm  to  be  the  complements  each  of 
the  other.  Similarly  it  was  found  that  the 
diverse  systems  of  Church  polity  and  ad- 
ministration and  ministerial  status  could 
be  harmonized  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  all  negotiating  bodies.  The  name  of 
the  new  organization  will  probably  be 
The  United  Church  in  Canada.  The 
names  suggested  for  its  courts  are :  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  to  meet  every  two  years, 
Annual  Conferences,  and  Local  District 
Councils  or  Presbyteries.  The  pastoral 
term  may  be  of  indefinite  duration,  but 
a  Settlement  Committee  may  assign  pas- 
tors to  their  charges  from  year  to  year. 
The  principle  of  lay  delegation  is  recog- 
nized in  all  the  Church  courts.  Much 
freedom  of  congreg^ational  action  is 
given  the  several  Churches,  their  ulti- 
mate relations  being  left  to  the  l^sla- 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly.  This 
tentative  plan  of  union  will  be  submitted 
to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Con-  ' 
g^egational  Union  for  further  action, 
and  will  doubtless  be  sent  by  these 
bodies  to  the  people,  who  are  ultimate 
authority,  for  ratification.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Carman,  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  presided  with 
rare  ability,  and  three  secretaries,  repre-- 
senting  the  three  Churches,  kept  the 
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record  of  this  epoch-marking  conference. 
The  pressure  on  the  resources  of  all  the 
Churches  in  both  men  and  money  for  the 
extension  of  their  work  in  the  great 
Northwest  of  Canada,  so  fast  filling  with 
a  foreign  population,  was  a  very  strong 
factor  in  promoting  this  union  of  effort 
to  overtake  the  needs  of  the  new  West. 
Immigrants  are  {wuring  in  by  the  thou- 
sands, and  it  will  tax  the  energies  of  the 
United  Church  in  Canada,  and  all  of  the 
other  Christian  agencies,  to  supply  those 
needs. 

7VSfri*eo/<.n  Gounod's  "  Faust  "  that 
Opera  Chorus  ^^^  popular  and  tune- 
ful of  operas,  was  sung 
last  week  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
House  without  a  chorus.  Operatic  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  were  on  the  stage  in 
plenty,  but  the  host  of  lesser  lights  was 
absent  In  some  passages  the  opera 
was  "  cut,"  but  in  others  the  orchestra 
played  its  part  while  mute  supernu- 
meraries presented  Chorus  even  more 
quietly  than  Bottom  promised  to  play  the 
part  of  Lion.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
act  Mr.  Conried,  the  manager,  read  be- 
fore the  audience  a  t>'pewritten  state- 
ment in  explanation.  He  declared  that 
the  members  of  the  chorus,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  labor  union,  had,  with- 
out notice,  deliberately  repudiated  the 
contract  which  they  had  signed  with 
him  as  individual  singers.  They  had 
made  demands  as  members  of  a  labor 
union  to  which,  "  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
of  respect  for  art,  and  of  respect  for  this 
art-loving  public,"  he  had  refused  to  sub- 
mit. He  admitted  that  his  objections  to 
making  concessions  to  the  chorus  were 
'•  not  founded  upon  the  nature  of  the  de- 
mands themselves ;"  he  simply  "  refused 
to  be  dictated  to  by  the  chorus  as  a 
labor  union."  Before  the  end  of  the 
week  a  reconciliation  was  effected.  Each 
side  asserted  that  the  other  side  had 
made  a  concession.  In  this  probably 
both  sides  are  right.  After  conference 
with  President  Gompers,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  Conried  re- 
ceived the  chorus,  without  formally  recog- 
nizing it  as  a  union,  acceded  to  its 
demands  for  increased  salary  and  better 
treatment,  and  announced  publicly  that 
the  chorus  had  yielded  to  his  demands. 


This  is  a  case  where  the  dispute  ought  to 
have  been  settled  without  causing  annoy- 
ance to  the  public. 

„    .  .  To  us,  and  we  believe 

anal.'^Z' Unions  to  all  reasonable  pe<^ 
pie,  the  demands  of 
the  chorus  seem  entirely  justified. 
The  members  were  paid  fifteen  dollars 
each  a  week.  This  is  less,  we  undep* 
stand,  than  is  paid  to  members  of  the 
chorus  in  many  musical  burlesques.  It 
certainly  seems  in  appalling  contrast  to 
the  huge  salaries,  not  infrequently  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  night,  paid  to  the  socalled 
stars.  The  work  of  the  chorus  singej  is 
not  only  unremunerative,  but  is  distress- 
ingly hard ;  long-continued  rehearsals 
added  to  the  performances  lasting  late 
into  the  night  make  a  demand  upon  the 
nervous  energy  as  well  as  the  physique 
of  the  singer  which  is  never  made  by  a 
labor  that  does  not  involve  the  emotions 
as  does  the  performance  of  music.  Mr. 
Conried's  defense  or  explanation  seems 
to  us  really  in  the  nature  of  a  confession. 
It  is  equivalent  to  his  saying  that  he  will 
grind  down  the  members  of  the  chorus 
until  they  make  an  organized  remon- 
strance and  then  he  will  deny  them  relief 
because  their  remonstrance  is  organ- 
ized. On  the  other  hand,  this  chorus, 
we  believe,  made  two  serious  errors. 
In  the  first  place,  its  members  vio- 
lated their  contracts.  No  enemy  of  any 
organization,  whether  it  be  industrial 
or  artistic  or  otherwise,  can  do  it  more 
serious  harm  than  can  those,  even  if 
they  be  its  professed  friends,  who  counsel 
it  to  break  its  word.  Labor  organiza- 
tions have  done  themselves  vast  injury 
by  repudiating  contracts.  The  very 
power  of  collective  bargaining  for  which 
they  struggle  is  dependent  upon  the 
inviolability  of  the  bargain  which  they 
make.  The  second  error  which  this 
chorus  made,  we  believe,  was  in  allying 
itself  with  a  federation  of  labor  unions. 
The  Oudook  believes  that  orchestral 
players,  chorus  singers,  and  all  other 
musical  performers  not  only  have  the 
right  to  organize  themselves,  but  also  are 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  organization; 
but  they  lower  their  own  calling  and 
injure  even  their  economic  standing  by 
regarding  themselves  as  laborers,  even 
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though  they  class  themselves  as  skilled 
laborers.  In  the  performance  of  music 
the  personal  equation  enters  as  it  does 
not  into  even  the  skilled  trades.  No 
singer  or  musical  performer  can  do  his 
part,  even  though  it  be  the  humblest 
part,  well,  unless  he  regards  himself  as 
contributing  to  a  work  of  art.  Certainly 
no  labor  federation  is  capable  of  under- 
«tanding  the  elements  that  enter  into  the 
production  of  a  work  of  music,  and 
therefore  no  labor  federation  ought  to 
have  the  power  to  determine  in  what 
fashion  a  work  of  music  should  be  per- 
formed. 

® 

Panama 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  has  contributed 
an  article  to  the  New  York  "  Independ- 
ent" describing  conditions  as  he  saw 
them  in  Panama,  which  has  attracted 
wide  attention.  It  is  wholly  pessimistic ; 
from  his  description  it  would  appear 
that  in  the  past  everything  has  been 
done  wrong  and  nothing  right,  and  that 
throughout  the  work  has  been  character- 
ized by  inefficiency  mingled  with  dis- 
honesty. But  he  throws  no  light  on  the 
question  whether  things  are  going  from 
bad  to  worse  or  bad  to  better ;  he  gives 
no  indication  of  having  interviewed  any 
of  the  public  officials  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  they  have  done  or  are 
trying  to  do,  and  intimates  that  he  re- 
gards such  inquiries  as  superfluous ;  his 
accusation  that  Secretary  Taft  in  common 
with  others  made  a  superficial  investiga- 
tion and  a  whitewashing  report,  and  exhib- 
ited a  "  panicky  dread  of  disease  where 
thousands  of  their  fellow-men  were  exp)os- 
ing  themselves,"  needs  no  other  reply 
than  Mr.  Taft's  past  career,  proved  char- 
acter, and  public  service :  in  brief,  if  there 
are  whitewashing  reports,  there  are  also 
black-washing  reports,  and  one  is  little 
better  than  the  other. 

fiut  when  all  this  is  said,  it  remains 
true  that  here  is  a  definite  accusation  and 
an  individual  accuser,  who  gives  speci- 
fications, dates,  and  names,  so  that  his 
story  can  be  investigated,  and  either  veri- 
fied orcontradicted.  Previous  anonymous 
stories  are  focused  in  this  signed  report. 
The  Outlook  believes  that  Mr.  Taft's 
account  of  conditions  at  the  Isthmus,  as 


given  in  The  Outlook  for  December  9,  is 
as  much  more  reliable  as  it  is  less  sen- 
sational than  Mr.  Bigelow's.  But  the 
country  ought  not  to  rest  on  beliefs  of 
either  individuals  or  newspapers;  it 
should  have  assurance.  Mr.  Taft  has 
himself  invited  a  Congressional  investi- 
gation. The  President,  in  his  special 
message  to  Congress  accompanying  the 
annual  report  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  and  the  Panama  Railroad 
Commission,  repeats  with  emphasis  this 
invitation.  It  is  true  that  be  character- 
izes as  wholly  without  foundation  the 
charges  hitherto  preferred  against  the 
work  as  carried  on  at  the  Isthmus : 

All  the  work  so  far  has  been  done,  not  only 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  but  in  the  most 
careful  and  thorough  manner,  and  what  has 
been  accomplished  gives  us  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  canal  wil!  be  dug  in  a  shorter 
time  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  at  an 
expenditure  within  the  estimated  amount. 
.  .  .  From  time  to  time  various  publications 
have  been  made,  and  from  time  to  time  in 
the  future  various  similar  publications  doubt- 
less will  be  made,  purporting  to  pve  an 
account  of  jobbery,  or  immorality,  or  ineflS- 
ciency,  or  misery,  as  obtaining  on  the  Isth- 
mus. I  have  carefully  exammed  into  each 
of  these  accusations  which  seemed  worthy 
of  attention.  In  every  instance  the  accusa- 
tions have  proved  to  be  without  foundation 
in  any  shape  or  form. 

But  the  President  proves  his  faith  in 
the  excellence  of  the  work  by  inviting 
Congress  to  investigate  for  itself.  "  I 
court,"  he  says,  "the  fullest,  most  ex- 
haustive, and  most  searching  investiga- 
tion of  any  act  of  theirs  "  (the  officials 
engaged  in  the  Panama  work),  and  he 
promises  exemplary  punishment  if  any 
one  shall  be  shown  guilty  of  any  wrong. 
To  this  invitation  Congress  should  at 
once  respond.  It  owes  no  more  impera- 
tive duty  to  the  country  than  to  provide 
such  an  investigation  as  shall  discover 
incompetence  or  dishonesty  if  they  exist, 
and  shall  put  an  end  to  the  reports  of 
incompetent  or  dishonest  observers  if 
such  there  are. 

Nor  should  this  investigation  be  made 
merely  by  a  committee  of  Congress.  It 
is  charged  that  the  inefficiency  discovered 
is  largely  due  to  Congressional  appoint- 
ments. The  country  has  quite  as  much 
desire  to  know  about  Congress  as  about 
the  War  Department.  It  cannot  be 
difiicult  to  secure   the   appointment  of 
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some  men  of  National  reputation  to  go 
on  behalf  of  Congress,  either  with  a  Con- 
gressional committee  or  independently, 
to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  and  a  full 
report  as  to  present  conditions  and  im- 
mediate prospects  at  Panama. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  be- 
lieve in  an  Isthmian  Canal  built  by  the 
Govemnaent  and  operated  by  the  Gov- 
enunent.  We  recognize  the  great  diffi- 
culties which  the  Government  has  to 
overcome  in  achieving  this  undertaking. 
The  engineering  difficulties  are  not  in- 
significant. The  sanitary  difficulties  are 
greater.  The  difficulty  of  securing  and 
maintaining  the  necessary  labor  is  still 
greater.  Mr.  Bigelow  is  certainly  ill 
informed  in  his  statement  tliat  "  there 
is  plenty  of  labor  to  be  had  for  the 
asking."  But  there  are  other  hin-  * 
drances  which,  just  because  they  are  not 
patent,  are  more  difficult  to  overcome. 
There  is  a  corporate  interest,  the  more 
effective  because  it  is  unavowed.  There 
is  a  conservatism  which  does  not  believe 
that  government  should  go  into  any  in- 
dustrial undertaking.  There  is  a  parti- 
san^ip  always  ready  to  exaggerate  evils 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Adminis- 
tration. There  are  some  journals  and 
some  journalists — ^though  the  "  Inde- 
pendent ''  is  certainly  not  among  them — 
that  think  the  best  way  to  show  a 
courageous  independence  is  to  criticise, 
if  not  to  vilify,  anything  that  is  American. 
There  are  politicians,  in  Congress  and 
out,  who  are  only  too  ready  to  foist  upon 
the  Panama  Canal  any  man  who  has 
rendered  them  a  political  service.  And 
there  is  a  spirit  of  impatience  in  the 
American  people,  who  are  too  eager  for 
immediate  results  to  consider  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  before  the  results 
can  be  secured. 

These  constitute  excellent  reasons  for 
patience  with  the  Government  in  the  work 
it  has  undertaken — excellent  reasons, 
too,  for  distrusting  the  reports  which  are 
published  from  time  to  time  for  the  ill- 
concealed  purpose  of  discouraging  the 
American  people  and  preventing  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  work.  But  they 
are  not  reasons  for  suiTering  evils  which 
can  be  corrected,  nor  for  a  failure  to  de- 
mand a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  nor 
for  sufiering  a  popular  ignorance  as  to 


the  work,  its  conditions,  the  hindrances 
it  meets,  and  the  progress  it  is  making. 
The  honor  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake  in 
this  enterprise.  And  therefore  the  Na- 
tion ought  to  know  how  that  enterprise 
is  being  conducted. 

The  Outlook  intends  to  contribute  its 
share  to  secure  this  result.  Several 
weeks  ago  it  secured  the  services  of  a 
special  commissioner  to  go  to  Panama 
and  investigate  conditions — Mr.  John 
Foster  Carr,  author  of  the  article  on 
"  Campaign  Funds  and  Campaign  Scan- 
dals "  recently  published  in  The  Outlook, 
and  of  other  carefully  written  articles  in 
"  The  World's  Work  "  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Carr  is  now  engaged  in  preliminary  prep- 
arations in  order  to  makehis  investigation 
as  thorough  as  possible.  He  will  start  the 
last  of  this  month,  but  it  will  be  spring 
or  early  summer  before  we  can  give  cur 
readers  the  result  of  his  investigations. 
Neither  time  nor  pains  will  be  spared  in 
making  them  as  thorough  as  it  'c  possible 
to  make  them.  His  object  will  be  neither 
to  eulogize  nor  to  condemn,  but  to  report. 
His  instructions  are  to  make  that  report 
without  fear  or  favor.  His  character  is 
a  guarantee  that  he  will  make  it  in  no 
other  spirit.  And  we  recommend  those 
readers  who  are  accustomed  to  trust  the 
honesty  and  the  intelligence  of  The 
Outlook  to  suspend  their  judgment  con- 
cerning conditions  on  the  Isthmus  till 
this  report  of  The  Outlook's  representa- 
tive is  laid  before  them. 


Life  Insurance  Reform 

The  Insuiance  Investigating  Commit- 
tee has  completed  its  sessions  and  will 
make  its  recommendations  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  changes  in  the  insurance  law 
as  soon  as  its  report  can  be  prepared. 
It  has  sat  for  four  months  and  taken 
volumes  of  testimony  on  the  different 
phases  of  the  life  insurance  business  as 
conducted  in  New  York  State.  The 
testimony  has  disclosed  an  astounding 
lack,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  insur- 
ance companies,  of  a  sense  of  trustee- 
ship, manifesting  itself  in  disr^ard  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  policy-holders 
and  too  often  in  exploitation  for  personal 
gain  of  their  property  as  represented  by 
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the  funds  in  the  treasuries  of  the  com- 
panies. Coupled  with  this  misconception 
of  their  fiduciary  capacity  there  has  been 
shown  to  exist  among  insurance  officials 
a  kind  of  moral  cowardice  which  has  led 
them  to  expend  great  sums  of  money  to 
influence  and  control  legislation  and  tax- 
ation in  the  different  States.  Both  of 
these  conditions  of  mind  are  probably 
present,  in  some  measure,  in  those  who 
control  other  financial  and  commercial 
institutions ;  but  nowhere  else,  except  in 
savings  banks,  is  it  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance that  they  be  eliminated. 

Until  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  are  made  public  The  Outlook 
refrains  from  making  or  discussing  any 
definite  suggestions  for  legislation. 
There  is,  however,  one  broad  principle 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  life  insurance  ' 
which  has  been  almost  completely  lost 
sight  of  in  the  recent  development  of 
insurance  business,  and  even  in  the 
recent  discussions  of  the  subject.  In 
life  insurance  the  interests  of  tiie  bene- 
ficiary should  be  paramount.  Life  in- 
surance was  originally  intended,  and, 
until  the  time  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Hyde,  the  founder  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  was  only  intended,  to 
enable  a  man  to  provide  support  after 
his  death  for  those  dependent  upon  him. 
On  this  theory  the  best  insurance  com- 
pany was  the  one  that  gave  in  return  for 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  insured 
had  expended  the  largest  sum  to  the  bene- 
ficiary. The  invention  and  introduction 
by  Mr.  Hyde  of  "endowment "  or  "  invest- 
ment "  forms  of  insurance  obscured  this 
principle  and  diverted  attention  from  the 
returns  which  the  beneficiary  would  re- 
ceive to  those  which  the  insured  might 
receive  if  he  lived  through  the  period 
for  which  his  policy  was  written.  These 
new  forms  of  insurance  made  possible 
the  piling  up  of  enormous  surpluses, 
with  the  almost  inevitable  consequence 
of  extravagance  and  exploitation.  The 
endowment  policies  were  more  popular, 
and  more  of  them  were  written;  the 
company  could  pay  the  agent  a  larger 
commission  on  such  a  policy,  and  he 
would  therefore  recommend  it  more 
strongly.  Everything  co-operated  to 
throw  the  emphasis  from  the  "  straight " 
life  policy  to  the  investment  form  of 


policy.  In  consequence,  the  insurance 
company  came  to  be  r^;arded  as  the 
best  which,  measurably  ignoring  the 
beneficiary,  promised  die  largest  divi- 
dends to  die  insured. 

There  is  without  question  a  real  and 
legitimate  demand  for  endowment  poli- 
cies, but  there  is  a  no  less  real  and  a 
more  important  demand  for  "  straight " 
life  policies  -from  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  only  for  protection,  and  to  whom 
the  protection  is  vital.  This  demand 
should  receive  the  first  consideration, 
while  the  other  should  not  be  neglected. 

If  the  reform  of  the  insurance  law  is 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  tinkering 
with  the  law,  it  must  embody  in  legisla- 
tion certain  general  principles.  Of  these 
one  is  most  important:  The  man  who 
desires  protection  for  those  dependent 
on  him  should  be  assured  of  procuring 
as  much  protection  in  return  for  his 
premium  as  is  consistent  with  safety. 
Only  secondary  in  importance  is  this 
principle :  The  man  who  wants  an  addi- 
tional feature  of  investment  in  his  policy 
should  be  assured  of  receiving  as  large 
a  return  upon  his  money  as  is  consistent 
with  safety.  In  order  to  produce  these 
results  the  law  should  be  so  framed  as 
to  encourage  honest,  conservative,  and 
economical  management,  insuring  to  the 
beneficiary  and  the  policy-holder  all  the 
profits  of  the  business  beyond  a  fair  and 
adequate  compensation  to  officers,  a 
reasonable  return  on  their  investment 
to  stockholders,  and  an  ample  reserve. 


The  Situation  Abroad 

The  anarchy  which  prevails  in  Russia, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  outcoitae  of 
events  in  the  near  future  in  that  empire, 
have  given  rise  throughout  Europe  to  a 
general  feeling  of  uneasiness.  The  equi- 
librium of  the  Powers  has  been  destroyed, 
a  realignment  has  not  been  thoroughly 
effected,  and  the  various  governments, 
like  steamers  in  a  fc^,  are  feeling  their 
way  with  a  good  deal  of  solicitude. 
There  is,  however,  no  probability  of  any 
widespread  disturbance;  the  very  con- 
ditions which  have  created  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  tend  to  the  keeping  of  the 
peace  of  the  world.    The  dead^  of  the 
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Emperor  Francis  Joseph  may  at  any 
moment  precipitate  a  crisis  in  south- 
western Europe,  the  outcome  of  which 
no  man  can  foresee;  but  that  menace 
has  hung  over  the  general  situation  for 
a  long  time  past  and  is  a  danger  to  which 
Ejirope  has  become  accustomed.  Con- 
ditions have  changed,  it  is  true,  during 
the  past  two  years;  for  Hungary  has 
assumed  a  much  more  definitely  antago- 
nistic position  towards  Austria,  and  the 
personal  popularity  of  the  Emperor  has 
yielded  somewhat  to  the  rising  tide  of 
racial  feeling.  New  conditions  are  likely 
to  be  produced  also  by  the  establishment 
of  universal  suffrage,  which,  while  it  is 
likely  to  diminish  the  ix>wer  of  the  Mag- 
yars in  Hungary,  will  certMnly  diminish 
that  of  the  Germans  in  Austria,  and  any- 
thing which  diminishes  the  power  of  the 
German  element  will  turn  diat  element 
more  and  more  toward  Berlin,  and  give 
a  fresh  impulse  to  Pan-Germanism. 

Further  occasion  for  alarm  is  the  fact 
that  Germany  and  France  are  not  yet  in 
full  accord  in  regard  to  the  situation  in 
Morocco,  and  that,  imtil  the  conference 
of  the  Powers  which  is  to  be  held  next 
week,  uncertainty  will  exist  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  French  are  reinforcing 
their  armyalong  the  northern  frontier,  and 
that  Germany  has  met  this  indication  of 
preparation  for  pwssible  disturbance  by 
an  immense  enlaigement  of  the  facilities 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  towards 
the  French  frontier.  Whatever  mistake 
may  have  been  made  by  M.  Delcass^ 
during  the  early  stages  of  this  misunder- 
standing has  been  more  than  made  up 
by  the  tact  and  firmness  of  M.  Rouvier, 
who  has  directed  the  policy  of  France 
towards  Germany  so  far  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  but  without  the  slightest  sacrifice 
of  dignity.  The  provocation  of  the 
French  to  lose  their  temper  was  appar- 
endy  so  definite  that  when  the  full  story 
was  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
last  week  the  party  for  peace  at  all 
hazards  was  overwhelmingly  outvoted, 
aU  parties  practically  uniting  in  support 
of  the  Government  policy. 

It  is  said  that  King  Edward  VII.,  who 
has  made  himself  one  of  the  foremost 
personalities  in  Europe,  is  using  all  his 
tact  and  personal  influence  to  persuade 
the  German  Emperor  to  take  a  moderate 


course.  France  wants  an  open  door 
in  Morocco  for  all  commerce  and  the 
policing  of  the  country  under  French 
control.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  take  the  position  that  this  control 
ought  to  be  international  in  its  character. 
TJje  United  States  will  be  represented 
at  the  confererice  by  Mr.  Henry  White, 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  and  Mr.  Gummere, 
the  American  Minister  in  Algiers.  The 
fact  that  an  American  fleet  is  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  at  Algeciras  has  been  made  the 
basis  of  some  sensational  reports,  to 
which  no  kind  of  importance  is  to  be 
attached.  The  plan  which  takes  the 
fleet  into  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  next  week 
was  made  long  before  the  conference  was 
arranged  to  be  held  at  that  point.  Our 
Government  will  keep  clear  of  any  pos- 
sible complication  in  the  matter,  and  will 
use  all  its  influence  to  secure  a  paciflc 
adjustment  of  differences. 

It  must  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  German  Emperor,  although  somewhat 
agg^ssive  in  his  tone,  has  for  more  than 
twenty  years  falsified  every  prediction  of 
.warlike  intentions  or  a  bellicose  policy. 
In  the  present  isolation  of  Germany  it 
is  not  surprising  that  when  he  found 
himself  left  out  of  an  arrangement  which 
affected  in  a  way  German  interests,  he 
frankly  declared  that  Germany  must  be 
consulted  when  international  questions 
are  at  issue.  That  the  Emperor  is  a 
statesman  was  demonstrated  long  ago, 
and  his  foresight  has  been  justified  by 
the  events.  As  has  often  been  pointed 
out  in  The  Outlook,  he  saw  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  that  Germany  could 
maintain  her  position  only  by  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  her  financial  resources, 
and  he  set  to  work  to  secure  that  increase 
with  a  precision,  thoroughness,  and 
mastery  of  detail  which  stamped  him  as 
a  man  of  very  great  ability.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  statement 
he  has  so  often  made,  that  the  German 
Empire  needs  and  desires  peace,  is  sin- 
cere. The  desire  for  peace  is  universal, 
in  spite  of  an  occasional  note  of  arro- 
gance on  the  part  of  certain  sections  of 
German  society;  the  need  of  peace  is 
evident.  So  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  a 
great  war  at  this  juncture  would  find 
Germany  in  an  extremely  perilous  posi- 
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tion,  would  very  seriously  interrupt  her 
development,  and  might  jeopardize  the 
integrity  of  her  colonial  interests.  The 
Emperor  has  everything  to  lose  and  very 
little  to  gain  by  war  with  France  or  with 
England. 

The  accession  of  the  Liberals  to  powpr 
in  England  involves  no  change  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  that  country,  the  key- 
note of  which  is  a  close  alliance  with 
Japan,  a  very  cordial  understanding  with 
France,  and  the  best  possible  relations 
with  the  United  States.  •  This  is  a  broad- 
minded  and  far-seeing  policy  which 
makes  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
the  Liberals  have  pledged  themselves  to 
its  continuance.  This  is  not  only  poli- 
tic, but  strictly  in  accordance  with  Lib- 
eral traditions.  It  would  be  a  great 
step  in  advance  if  the  relations  of  Ger- 
many and  England  could  be  put  on  a 
more  friendly  footing.  The  root  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  English  in  Germany 
and  the  dislike  of  the  Germans  by  the 
English  is  very  largely  the  sharp^  com- 
mercial comjjetition  which  exists  between 
the  two  countries,  and  business  interests 
are  quite  as  prominent  in  the  politics 
of  Europe  as  in  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  modern  world  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  great  open  field  for  inter- 
national commerce,  and  nations  which 
are  in  the  most  acute  stages  of  commer- 
cial rivalry  must  learn  to  live  together 
in  amity  and  good  will  as  the  United 
States  and  England  are  now  living,  al- 
though both  are  competitors  in  many  of 
the  same  branches  of  trade.  A  good 
understanding  between  Germany  and 
England  and  Germany  and  France 
would  establish  the  peace  of  the  world 
on"a  secure  foundation.  France's  inter- 
est now  centers  in  the  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  President  Loubet,  whose  term 
will  expire  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the 
present  month,  and  who  has  positively 
refused  re-election.  His  successor  will 
be  chosen  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  be 
held  at  Versailles.  Four  candidates  are 
being  urged  \>y  different  groups :  M. 
Doumer,  who  is  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial Deputies  and  who  gained  wide  repu- 
tation as  Governor-General  of  Tonquin  ; 
M.  Fallitres,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
who   has    behind    him   apparently   the 


dominating  forces  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies ;  M.  Rouvier,  who  is  not  likely 
to  receive  a  large  vote  on  the  first  ballot, 
but  who  would  be  an  extremely  promis- 
ing candidate,  with  ex-Premiers  Brisson 
and  Bourgeois  in  the  background,  si  p- 
ported  by  Radical  and  Socialistic  votes. 
A  change  in  the  Presidency  will  not  in- 
volve any  change  in  the  general  conduct 
of  affairs  in  France,  though  the  good 
sense  and  moderate  temper  of  President 
Loubet  have  undoubtedly  been  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  history  of  the  country 
during  the  past  seven  years.  More  im- 
portant, so  far  as  any  change  of  policy 
is  concerned,  will  be  the  general  election 
for  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties to  be  held  in  the  spring,  when  the 
verdict  of  the  people  on  the  abolition 
■  of  the  Concordat  will  be  pronounced. 
The  modified  law,  which  provides  that 
existing  bishops  and  priests  of  the 
Church  shall  continue  in  the  pay  of 
the  State,  has  taken  the  sting  out  of.  a 
measure  which  might  otherwise  have 
produced  a  sharp  reaction.  It  is  the 
conviction,  however,  of  well-informed 
observers  that  the  leg^islation  which  has 
dissolved  a  century-old  partnership  be- 
tween Church  and  State  has  the  support 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  French  people. 
There  are  possibilities  of  danger  in 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe,  but 
nothing  to  justify  the  alarmists  who  are 
always  quick  to  predict  a  war  involving 
all  the  Great  Powers ;  every  nation  in 
Europe  needs  peace,  knows  Uiat  it  needs 
peace,  dreads  the  appalling  expense  of 
war,  and  shrinks  from  the  radical  inter- 
nal changes  which  might  follow  even  a 
successful  war. 

The  Doom  of  Political 
Autocracy 

There  comes  an  hour  in  the  move- 
ment of  events  when  causes  which  have 
long  been  unobtrusively  and  sometimes 
without  observation  undermining  de- 
cayed systems  suddenly  bring  those 
systems  down  with  a  crash.  Every  bad 
system  contains  in  itself  the  seeds  of  a 
reaction  which  it  sooner  or  later  sets  in 
motion ;  tyranny  in  all  forms  breeds 
rebellion  against  itself,  and  though  the 
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day  of  fate  b  sometimes  long  postponed, 
it  inevitably  arrives.  It  has  arrived 
in  Russia  for  a  blind  and  stupid  autoc- 
racy, deaf  to  innumerable  voices  of 
warning  spoken  for  years  past,  and  to 
signs  of  the  times  which  ail  the  races 
of  the  world  have  read ;  and  it  has 
come  in  America  to  the  blinded  and 
stupid  bosses  of  political  machines  whom 
the  gods  have  made  mad  in  order  that 
they  may  be  destroyed.  When  a  political 
boss  is  in  possession  of  a  State,  a  county, 
or  a  district,  his  power  seems  unshak- 
able to  the  superficial  observer,  and  the 
boss  comes  to  hold  the  opinion  that  it 
is  unshakable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any 
tide  of  public  indignation  may  sweep 
away  the  foundations  of  bis  authority  in 
a  single  day.  This  has  happened  again 
and  again  in  the  history  of  the  country ; 
for  a  party  machine  created  by  a  boss  is 
always  and  ever3rwhere,  under  free  gov- 
ernments, an  artificial  and  temporary 
tiling  put  up  over  night  like  a  scaffolding 
for  a  procession,  and  taken  down  in  an 
hour  when  it  has  served  its  time.  There 
have  been  times  in  the  last  twenty  years 
when  it  has  seemed  as  if  any  rebellion 
against  the  boss  in  any  State  were  prac- 
tically hopeless,  as  it  has  seemed  in 
Russia,  from  the  time  of  Tourgudneff  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  movement 
for  liberation,  that  the  autocracy  could 
not  be  destroyed. 

The  strength  of  the  boss  in  this 
country  has  been  the  negligence,  indif- 
ference, and  criminal  neglect  of  the 
voting  population.  When  the  voters 
were  aroused  the  boss  has  gone.  This 
is  what  has  happened  in  many  parts 
tA  Ae  United  States  to-day,  much  as 
revolts  are  breaking  out  in  many  parts 
of  Russia.  These  outbreaks  may  be 
quelled  for  the  moment  by  a  show  of 
arms,  but  they  are  the  forerunners  of  a 
•  revolution  which  will  be  like  an  ava- 
lanche. The  day  of  boss  rule  and  ma- 
chine politics  in  America  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close.  It  has  been  the 
most  dishonorable  and  uninteresting 
episode  in  our  political  history,  to  be 
explained,  doubtless,  by  the  historians 
of  the  future  as  an  abdication  of  political 
functions  brought  about  by  too  great 
absoqption  with  personal  interests.  In- 
dividual opportunity  in  this  country  dur- 


ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  so  alluring  and  so  unprecedented 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  material  prizes 
which  it  has  offered  that  men  have  for- 
gotten their  duty  to  the  State,  and,  be- 
cause of  what  Mr.  Kidd  once  character- 
ized in  the  columns  of  The  Outlook  as 
"  lack  of  civic  self-sacrifice,"  the  govern- 
ment of  a  good  many  States  has  gone 
into  commission  and  has  been  carried 
on  under  irresponsible  rulers. 

The  boss  and  machine  systems  are 
doomed,  for  three  reasons : 

They  involve  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  self-government,  the  abandonment  of 
political  responsibilities,  the  surrender 
of  public  liberties.  In  half  a  dozen 
States,  conspicuously  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and  Missouri,  there 
has  been  no  truly  free  government  for 
many  years  past  New  York  has  been 
ruled  by  a  Hill,  a  Piatt,  an  Odell,  or 
a  Murphy,  with  as  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  public  interests,  popular  con- 
victions, and  the  desires  of  the  voters 
of  the  State  as  if  these  irresponsible 
rulers  held  their  places  by  divine  right 
or  by  military  authority.  The  people  of 
New  York  have  allowed  their  policies 
to  be  determined  by  a  group  of  men 
who  were  sometimes  not  even  in  pub- 
lic life,  held  no  official  positions,  were 
paid  no  salaries,  clothed  by  no  authority, 
elected  by  no  exercise  of  the  suffrage. 
Measures  of  the  highest  importance  have 
been  decided  upon  in  secret  conclave, 
pushed  through  the  Legislature  practi- 
cally without  discussion,  under  instruc- 
tions to  legislators  who  have  been  mere 
puppets  responding  to  the  strings  that 
were  pulled  from  behind.  The  business 
of  the  State  has  been  transacted  out  of 
sight,  on  the  back  stairs,  in  whispering- 
galleries;  and  the  people  of  the  State 
have  been  led  like  sheep,  and  like  sheep 
they  have  paid  the  penalty.  Greater 
enemies  this  country  has  never  had 
than  men  like  Piatt,  Odell,  Addicks,  and 
Quay,  who  have  transformed  free  gov- 
ernments into  autocracies,  annulled  the 
fundamental  charters  of  the  country,  and 
made  popular  government  an  object  of 
satire,  if  not  of  derision,  throughout  the 
world. 

The  boss  and  machine  system  in 
politics   is   inevitably  corrupt,     Affairs 
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of  state  involving  vast  interests,  dealing 
often  directly  with  great  investments  and 
business  opportunities,  cannot  be  man- 
aged honestly  unless  they  are  managed  in 
the  open,  where  every  one  can  see  what 
is  done,  and  unless  they  are  settled  by 
public  discussion  in  which  every  voice 
can  be  heard  and  the  public  can  under- 
stand what  motives  are  prevailing.  The 
impressive  vote  given  to  Mr.  Bryan 
nine  years  ago,  like  that  given  in  New 
York  City  to  Mr.  Hearst  two  months 
ago,  was  not  a  vote  indorsing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  candidate;  it  was  a  pro- 
test against  ring  politics  and  the  corrup- 
tion that  inevitably  attends  them.  The 
will  of  the  people  in  different  States  has 
been  thwarted  for  years,  and  the  men  who 
have  organized  the  machinery  which  has 
annulled  popular  government  have  had 
corrupt  dealings  with  organized  capital 
and  brought  about  an  unholy  combination 
of  business  and  politics  which  has  left  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  country  out 
of  account.  The  perception  of  this  fun- 
damental treason  against  free  institutions 
and  popular  rights  is  becoming  more  and 
more  clear,  and  there  have  been  increas- 
ing evidences  of  an  impending  revolution. 
When  Senator  Piatt  testified  before  the 
investigating  committee  in  New  York 
City  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  $10,000  a  year 
from  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, he  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
moral  sigpnificance  of  that  admission,  for 
a  curious  blindness  has  fallen  on  the 
political  bosses,  as  it  has  fallen  on  many 
life  insurance  officials.  They  have  been 
overtaken  by  an  avalanche  without  sus- 
pecting that  they  were  in  any  danger,  and 
many  of  them  are  still  of  the  opinion  that 
the  wreck  of  their  reputations  is  the  result 
of  a  passing  fury  which  will  soon  vent 
itself.  These  gentlemen  are  mistaken. 
Some  of  them  may  survive  and  recon- 
struct and  direct  their  shattered  machines 
for  a  little  while  longer,  but  their  era 
and  the  era  of  their  kind  of  politics 
is  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  They  are 
just  as  much  violators  of  trusts,  and 
have  shown  as  complete  an  indifference 
to  the  interests  committed  to  their  hands, 
as  the  life  insurance  officials  who  have 
been  driven  by  public  indignation  from 
their  places.     Every  public  man  holds 


his  place  as  a  trustee  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  and  these  bosses  have  treated 
their  places,  their  authority,  and  their 
opportunities  as  if  they  were  private 
property. 

The  boss  and  the  machine  have  taken 
the  very  life  out  of  our  politics  for  twenty 
years.  In  that  time  everything  that  has 
been  vital  and  interesting  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  men  who  have  fought 
against  them ;  the  real  interest  in  Ameri- 
can politics  in  that  time  has  centered  in 
men  like  ex-President  Cleveland  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  have  stood  for 
the  free  movement  of  ideas  in  public  life 
and  for  the  administration  of  public 
office  as  a  public  trust  and  for  the  square 
deal.  In  a  State  in  which  it  is  impossible 
for  a  young  man  to  go  .to  the  front  in 
public  affairs  unless  he  bows  the  knee 
to  a  boss  there  cannot  be  any  real  public 
life,  for  no  man  of  integrity  and  ability 
will  accept  that  kind  of  servitude.  The 
bosses  have  substituted  for  the  personal 
element,  for  the  brains  and  daring  of  the 
statesman,  the  monotonous  grinding  of 
the  machine.  That  our  politics  has 
had  any  interest  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  great  questions  which  the 
bosses  could  not  postpone,  and  men 
whom  they  could  not  down. 

The  American  people  are  now  de- 
manding three  very  simple  things,  and 
they  will  secure  them :  Free  govern- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  the  management  of 
public  affairs  by  the  people ;  honest 
government — that  is  to  say,  the  settle- 
ment of  public  questions  and  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  public  business  in  the 
interests  of  the  f)eople ;  an  open  field 
and  a  square  deal — that  is  to  say,  the 
opportunity  for  all  men  to  go  to  the 
front  in  public  affairs  without  bowing 
the  knee  to  bosses  or  compromising  with 
machines.  In  a  democracy  there  must 
be  leaders,  parties,  and  party  organiza- 
tions. But  a  party  organization  is  not  a 
machine,  nor  is  a  leader  a  boss.  We  are 
not  looking  for  perfection  ;  we  are  ask- 
ing for  a  chance  to  breathe  freely  as  a 
Nation,  to  get  men  in  public  life  who 
will  have  some  of  the  instincts  of  the 
statesman,  and  to  be  able  to  hold  our 
heads  up  as  Americans  when  we  face  the 
rest  of  the  world. 
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HISTORIANS  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  should  make  careful 
study  of  the  voluminous  manu- 
scripts and  papers  left  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  which  have  lately  been 
added  to  the  collections  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  throw  a  flood  of  light 
over  the  course  of  his  forceful  but  unfor- 
tunate adminbtration. 

Except  for  a  few  important  drafts  or 
copies  of  his  own  letters,  newspaper  re- 
ports of  his  various  speeches  with  verbal 
changes  or  corrections  which  he  made  in 
his  own  hand,  and  a  few  notable  briefs 
or  memoranda  in  connection  with  the 
impeachment  trial,  we  find  little  here  from 
the  President  himself.  Johnson's  pri- 
vate letter-books  have  been  otherwise 
disposed  of,  and  the  collection  now 
owned  by  the  Nation  consists  mainly  of 
the  letters,  pamphlets,  and  documents 
which  came  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
land,  private  and  unofficial,  seeking  to 
influence  his  Presidential  policy  and 
expressive  of  sympathy  or  dissent  regard- 
ing the  momentous  measures  and  aims 
of  his  administration.  Here  opinions 
of  the  people  and  of  our  leading  men 
may  be  found  freely  expressed  towards 
their  Chief  Magistrate.  Resolutions  of 
various  public  bodies  are  exhibited,  from 
State  legislatures  and  social  or  religious 
conventions  down  to  ward  political  clubs, 
some  of  them  handsomely  engrossed  on 
parchment  or  costly  paper  and  adorned 
with  ribbons.  Besides  important  letters 
from  public  men  we  find  pamphlets, 
prospectuses,  newspaper  cuttings,  and 
the  effusions  of  amateur  poets  and  phi- 
losophers. 

All  such  correspondence,  however 
miscellaneous,  indicates  clearly  the  cross- 
currents of  opinion  which  reached  the 
White  House  daily,  and  it  faithfully 
duplicates  that  other  pressure  of  oral 
interview  and  conversation,  contempo- 
raneous in  character  and  diversity  of 


belief,  to  which  every  ruler  of  our  Repub- 
lic must  cheerfully  yield  his  personal 
attention.  The  indications  are  many 
that  President  Johnson  carefully  consid- 
ered the  weightier,  matters  of  advice 
here  tendered  him,  while  it  is  certain 
that  he  submitted  all  to  the  test  of  his 
own  independent  judgment  and  did  not 
follow  the  lead  of  any  one.  Whether  in 
framing  the  great  measures  of  National 
policy  or  in  making  National  appoint- 
ments, deliberation  and  an  honest  though 
sometimes  mistaken  purpose  to  do  right 
are  manifest  on  his  part. 

For  the  first  few  months  following  the 
terrible  tragedy  of  April,  1865,  which 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  affairs  for 
closing  hostilities,  instituting  schemes  of 
reconstruction,  and  restoring  peace  to 
the  whole  country,  President  Johnson, 
aided  by  the  Cabinet  advisers  who  had 
served  under  Lincoln,  proceeded  with 
discretion  and  success,  gaining  strong 
popular  support  at  the  Nor3).  The 
South  was  powerfully  impressed  by  the 
magnanimity  of  his  policy  extended 
towards  its  people,  and  many  of  the  late 
leaders  sought  sincerely  to  aid  his  efforts 
for  a  permanent  reconciliation.  But  the 
crucial  and  fundamental  difficulty  was  to 
determine  and  fix  positively  the  status  of 
the  Southern  negroes,  newly  freed  and 
needing  hostages  from  the  Nation  or 
their  former  masters  for  a  new  career. 
Upon  this  point  Southern  people  of  the 
white  and  ruling  race  had  nothing  to 
offer.  'And  it  was  ominous  that  three 
and  one-half  millions  of  people,  lately 
enslaved,  had  in  that  whole  region  of  the 
late  Confederacy  no  initiative  of  their 
own  to  take,  nor  even  competent  breth- 
ren of  their  race  in  the  North  to  make 
plea  or  demand  for  their  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights.  Their 'only  powerful  friends 
were  humanitarians  who  dwelt  in  free 
States  far  distant,  or  new  wliite  immi- 
grants equally  remote  in  local  favor,  too 
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many  of  whom  hoped  to  manipulate  an 
ignorant  vote  eventually  for  their  own 
selfish  and  corrupt  advancement.  The 
Southern  situation,  as  the  senior  Blair 
described  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
President,  was  that  of  a  black  nation 
inside  of  a  white  one. 

This  whole  stupendous  problem  our 
white  brethren  who  now  came  back  to 
the  National  fold,  laying  down  their 
arms  and  meaning  to  accept  the  actual 
results  of  the  Civil  War — which  included 
the  bona-fide  extinction  of  slavery  as  an 
in^tution — had  hoped  to  regulate  after 
their  own  methods.  Legislatures  of  the 
reconstructed  States  were  not  slow  in 
taking  up  such  matters  of  a  new  era  as 
equal  negro  trials,  equal  negro  testi- 
niony,  the  legitimatizing  of  slave  mar- 
ri^es  and  slave  offspring,  and  even  to 
some  extent  the  subject  of  equal  civil 
rights.  But  to  enfranchising,  at  once  or 
presently,  the  colored  inhabitants  lately 
held  in  bondage,  and  admitting  locally 
the  principle  of  equal  suffrage,  regardless 
of  race  or  color,  white  Southerners  were 
to  a  man  opposed,  nor  could  the  ablest 
arguments  nor  the  most  persuasive  influ- 
ence from  Northern  fellow-citizens  con- 
vince them  to  the  contrary. 

President  Johnson's  personal  views  on 
this  latter  question,  as  well  as  the  posi- 
tion which  he  desired  to  take  as  Chief 
Executive  of  the  whole  Nation,  deserve 
the  reader's  attention.  Those  views  he 
announced  carefully  and  deliberately, 
under  circumstances  entitling  them  to 
the  fullest  credence,  and  while  in  the 
immediate  exercise  of  his  lawful  powers 
as  Chief  Executive  during  the  interval 
of  Congress.  It  appears  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  this  time,  while  all  Republi- 
cans upheld  negro  civil  rights  and  felt 
inclined  to  give  an  equal  ballot  to  those 
emancipated,  there  was  difference  of 
opinion  on  other  points.  The  dominant 
wing,  under  Senators  Sumner  and  Wil- 
son, were  for  imposing  harsh  conditions 
up>on  the  vanquished  foe ;  while  a  large 
and  respectable  portion  inclined  rather 
to  the  views  of  Governor  Andrew,  who 
favored  a  liberal  amnesty  and  urged  that 
State  reconstruction  be  left  to  the  South 's 
natural  leaders.  The  latter  set  tried  to 
persuade  President  Johnson  to  attend 
Harvard's  Commencement  in  the  summer 


of  1865.  This  effort  failing,  an  address, 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Parsons,  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  signed  by 
some  250  solid  and  influential  citizens 
of  Boston  and  vicinity,  was  sent  to  the 
White  House.  It  applauded  the  Presi- 
dent's general   purpose,   but    claimed : 

(1)  That  all  constitutions  drawn  up  by 
those  States  lately  in  rebellion  must  be 
submitted   to  Congress  when   it  met; 

(2)  that  equal  negro  suffrage  seemed 
just  in  itself,  while  it  certainly  would  be 
unjust  to  the  Union  to  give  two-fifths 
representation  otherwise  to  the  master 
race,  over  the  three-fifths  which  the  Con- 
stitution had  conceded  before  slavery 
was  abolished.  Mr.  George  L.  Steams, 
a  Massachusetts  man  of  high  personal 
standing,  who  seems  to  have  had  some 
earlier  acquaintance  with  the  President, 
visited  Washington  and  the  White  House 
about  October  first,  as  the  spokesman 
of  these  petitioners.  He  was  most  kindly 
received.  President  Johnson  g^ve  him 
a  long  and  frank  interview,  and  he  made 
so  favorable  an  impression  by  what  he 
said  that  Mr.  Stearns,  upon  his  return 
home,  reduced  the  substance  of  their 
conversation  to  writing,  had  it  printed 
privately,  and  sent  a  proof-sheet  to  the 
President  for  the  latter's  revision,  ex- 
pressing his  confident  belief  that  the 
circulation  of  so  authentic  a  statement 
of  the  President's  views  would  do  good 
in  Massachusetts.  Johnson  willingly 
complied,  and,  with  some  verbal  correc- 
tions, certified  to  the  proof-sheet  as  sub- 
stantially correct.' 

"  The  States,"  said  the  President  in 
the  course  of  this  reported  interview, 
"are  in  the  Union,  which  is  one  and 
indivisible.  We  must  not  be  in  too  gn"eat 
a  hurry  with  our  reforms ;  it  is  better  to 
let  our  Southern  brethren  reconstruct 
themselves  in  their  several  States  than 
force  them."  He  wished  to  give  the 
South  time  to  understand  its  new  posi- 
tion, with  slavery  abolished.  As  to  our 
political  adversaries,  "  the  old  Demo- 
cratic party  finds  its  old  position  unten- 
able and  has  come  to  us ;"  we  ought  not 
to  consider  ourselves  worse  off  by  that. 

'  Mr.  Stearns's  later  corresmndence  shows  that  the 

friends  he  represented  still  adhered  to  negro  snlTraf^  ; 
but  President  Johnson  carefiillv  preserved  the  corre- 
spond-nce  andhis  own  printed  ilip, as  establishing  his 
own  views  on  that  subject. 
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"Our  United  States  government  is  a 
grand  and  lofty  structure,  which  rests  on 
the  broad  basis  of  popular  rights.  The 
elective  franchise  is  not  a  natural  right, 
but  a  political  one.  I  am  not  disposed 
on  that  point  to  interfere  with  the  people 
of  a  State ;  if  the  people  there  go  wrong, 
we  have  tiie  army,  and  can  control  by 
legislation  too.  But  the  general  govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  control  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  States.  My*  position 
here  is  different  from  what  it  would  be 
were  I  in  Tennessee.  There  I  would 
try  to  introduce  negro  suffrage  gradually : 
(I)  to  those  who  had  served  in  the 
army ;  (2)  to  those  who  could  read  and 
write;  and  perhaps  (i),  with  a  qualifi- 
cation, to  others — say,  $200  or  $250. 
It  will  not  do  to  let  the  n^^oes  have 
universal  stiff  rage  now ;  it  would  breed 
a  war  of  races."  He  further  stated  his 
disposition  to  have  the  apportionment 
basis  for  Representatives  in  Congress 
chained  from  that  of  population  to  that 
of  qualified  voters,  North  as  well  as 
South.  If  that  were  done,  the  States,  in 
doe  course  of  time,  without  regard  to 
color,  might  agree  to  extend  the  elective 
franchise  to  all  who  possessed  certain 
mental,  moral,  or  such  otber  qualifica- 
tions as  might  be  determined  by  an  en- 
lightened public  judgment.' 

These  were  wise  and  honest  words, 
whether  comprehensive  of  the  whole  im- 
mediate issue  or  not.  And  it  should  be 
said  that  Andrew  Johnson,  in  spite  of 
all  defects  of  temperament  or  character, 
was,  among  public  men  of  his  own  sec- 
tion in  that  day,  justly  remarkable. 

President  Johnson  received  various 
letters  from  Southern  statesmen  in  those 
months,  expressed  on  the  same  point 
with  frank  but  deferential  counsel.  Thus, 
Memminger,  of  South  Carolina,  lately 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the 
Confederate  Government,  took  the  lib- 
erty of  writing,  September  4,  "  though 
under  the  ban,"  at  considerable  length. 
"The  whole  Southern  country,"  was  the 
purport  of  his  letter,  "  accepts  emanci- 
pation from  slavery  as  the  condition  of 
the  colored  race,  but  neither  the  North 
nor  the  South  has  yet  defined  what  is 
included  in  that  emancipation.  The 
l>3undaries  arewidej^rt  which  mark 

■Stcant's  printed  proo^:  Jdnoon  M§?' 


political  equality  with  the  whites,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  simple  recognition  of 
personal  liberty  on  the  other."  And  he 
proceeded  to  argue,  temperately,  that 
there  could  not  properly  yet  be  negro 
suffrage,  since  the  necessity  was  para- 
mount of  "training  the  inferior  race." 
And  this  training,  as  well  as  the  disci- 
pline and  government,  he  submitted,  be- 
longed properly  to  each  State. 

But,  regardless  of  practical  methods 
for  compelling  Southern  obedience  short 
of  military  violence  pushedto  an  extreme 
— for  the  task  must  be  stupendous  where 
external  conviction  seeks  to  mold  local 
institutions  elsewhere  to  suit  itself — a 
tide  of  sentiment  which  mingled  natural 
rights.  In  sense,  with  those  political,  gain- 
ed at  the  North  great  headway.  "  The 
ballot  itself  will  be  a  protection  to  those 
who  exercise  it,  a  means  of  education ;" 
"  they  who  handle  a  musket  can  surely 
handle  a  ticket ;"  "  the  negro  vote  of  the 
South  will  be  cast  for  loyalty  to  the  Union 
and  to  the  party  which  preserved  the 
Union,  and  hence  serve  as  a  lasting 
national  safeguard ;" — such  was  the  tenor 
of  abstract  argument  to  which  Northern 
sentiment  yielded.  "  The  gfreat  doctrine 
of  equal  rights  will  prevail,"  wrote  Medill, 
of  the  Chicago  "  Tribune,"  to  President 
Johnson  in  September,  1865,  warning 
him  not  to  Tylerize  his  party  nor  go 
back  on  those  who  had  elected  him. 
"The  civil  war  has  emancipated  the 
North  from  their  vassalage  to  the 
Southern  oligarchy,  as  well  as  the  bodies 
of  their  slaves."  All  such  communica- 
tions received  at  the  White  House  were 
carefully  filed  and  considered.  One 
piece  of  advice,  September  20,  though 
from  a  personal  stranger,  unknown  to 
fame,  contained  a  passage  so  impressive 
that  it  was  marked,  probably  by  Johnson 
himself,  with  a  pencil :  "  Your  motives 
are  good,  but  do  not  let  the  experiment 
go  too  far,  so  that  in  case  of  need  we 
cannot  retrace  our  steps." 

Foremost  among  those  in  exalted 
station  who  cherished  the  ideal  of  a 
political  reconstruction  at  the  South  upon 
the  broad  basis  of  equality  of  races,  re- 
gardless of  complexion  or  former  social 
condition,  was  Chief  Justice  Chase.  So 
eager  was  he  to  be  in  his  own  person 
the  great  arbiter  of  th?  two  sections. 
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under  such  a  policy,  that  even,  as  it 
would  seem,  while  President  Lincoln 
was  alive,  he  impressed  upon  the  des- 
tined successor  his  own  ideas  of  "  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  quick  reorganiza- 
tion." Early  in  May,  while  Johnson  was 
deliberating  upon  a  policy,  he  drafted  in 
his  own  hand  and  sent  to  him  an  ad- 
dress with  an  earnest  letter  entreating 
the  new  President  to  copy,  sign,  and  prom- 
ulgate such  a  manifesto  to  the  Southern 
people.  This  document  was  vigorous 
in  expression  and  had  even  the  glow  of 
eloquence.  It  took  ground  that  the 
Southern  States  sustain  their  just  relation 
as  such,  notwithstanding  an  impotent 
secession.  It  called  upon  all  loyal  citi- 
zens throughout  the  late  insurrectionary 
region  to  restore  harmonious  relations 
with  the  Union  as  speedily  as  possible  ; 
but  to  add  the  negro  race,  which  had 
done  so  well  and  deserved  so  much  at 
their  hands,  in  their  enrollment.  They 
who  had  disorganized  by  rebellion  had 
disqualified  themselves  for  the  work  of 
restoration;  and  all  reorganization  should 
be  by  enrollment.  A  State  convention 
should  be  summoned  in  each  jurisdiction 
for  a  new  constitution  or  constitutional 
amendment,  expressive  of  new  National 
conditions;  there  should  be  no  more 
slavery,  no  subjugation.  In  his  accom- 
panying letter  Chase  besought  the  Pres- 
ident to  issue  such  an  address  as  this 
and  to  lead  on  in  the  grand  work.  "  Say 
to  the  people  of  the  South, '  Organize  your 
State  governments  and  I  will  aid  you  in 
the  work.'  "  Such  an  appeal,  he  felt  con- 
fident, would  quickly  bring  reconstruc- 
tion throughout  the  South  and  Union 
gatherings  in  full  response.  As  Chief 
Justice  Chase  was  about  to  make  a  tour 
through  the  South,  with  this  great 
purpose  in  view,  visiting  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  and  other  points  as  far  as 
Florida,  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
the  President  while  absent.  This  journey 
he  made,  in  fact,  receiving  various 
banquets  and  ovations  on  the  way.  In 
letters  to  the  White  House  while  on  his 
route  he  described  at  length  the  state 
of  Southern  feeling  as  he  marked  it  on 
his  progress  ;  but  the  Executive  adoption 
failed  him,  and  this  correspondence  sub- 
sided. 

Charles  Sumner,  in  a  letter  from  Bos- 


ton dated  June  30,  1865,  transmitted  to 
the  President  the  petition  of  three  hun- 
dred "  colored  citizens  of  Georgia  "  (as 
he  styled  them),  who  prayed  to  be  al- 
lowed to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
the  reconstruction  of  that  State.  And 
in  aid  of  their  petition,  which  he  for- 
warded at  their  request,  he  made  warm 
appeal  to  the  Executive  that  they  should 
not  be  shut  out  from  exercising  the  right 
Of  this  petition  (still  presened  among 
the  President's  papers),  which  consisted 
of  various  detached  sheets,  whose  caption 
bore  the  imprint  of  the  Savannah  "  Re- 
publican," it  is  noticeable  that  no  signa- 
ture was  made  by  mark,  and  that  while 
the  handwriting  of  many  of  these  peti- 
tioners bore  obviously  their  own  names 
rudely  formed,  the  signatures  of  many 
others  were  in  one  trained  hand,  which 
either  copied  them  out  or  wrote  origi- 
nally as  by  proxy.  No  other  petition 
purporting  to  come  from  Southern  ne- 
groes appears  to  have  reached  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sumner  himself,  and  all  others  who 
sought  to  influence  President  Johnson's 
policy.admittedthelatter's  Constitutional 
discretion  during  the  seven  months  and 
more  which  should  precede  the  assem- 
bling and  organizing  of  a  new  Congress. 
No  one  seems  even  to  have  suggested 
that  the  accidental  Chief  Magistrate 
should  practice  self-abnegation  by  call- 
ing an  extra  session  in  advance  of  the 
session  regularly  designated  for  Decem- 
ber. Thaddeus  Stevens,  alone  of  cor- 
respondents, is  seen  advising  the  new 
President  (and  that  in  no  respectful  or 
conciliating  tone)  to  waive  his  rightful 
initiative  in  reconstruction  and  wait  until 
Congress  should  in  course  convene. 
From  Pennsylvania  he  frankly  expressed, 
by  the  middle  of  May,  his  personal  dis- 
belief in  this  Executive  remodeling  of 
States,  and  thought  it  better  that  the 
President  should  wait  for  Congress  and 
leave  reconstruction  to  that  body.  And, 
with  more  acrimony  and  peremptoriness, 
he  warned  President  Johnson,  July  6, 
that  the  restoration  policy  which  the 
latter  had  now  entered  upon  would  "  de- 
stroy the  party  and  injure  the  country  ;" 
and  again  did  he  advise  that  the  whole 
policy  be  left  to  Congress  and  until 
it  convened,  the  Executive  meanwhile 
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ruling  the  South  by  military  officers. 
"  No  one  of  the  Northern  leaders,"  he 
wrote,  "  approves  of  your  policy." 

But  the  inevitable  dissension  between 
Northern  party  supporters  of  the  Admin- 
istration had  been  forecast  while  Lincoln 
was  yet  alive,  and  Johnson's  stand  and 
influence  were  for  a  conservative  treat- 
ment and  moderate  terms  of  reunion. 
As  though  to  trust  him  generously  in  the 
new  emergency,  ex- Vice-President  Ham- 
lin, Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana,  Gen- 
erals Dix  and  Thomas,  Elihu  B.  Wash- 


bum  and  Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Illinois, 
Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Governor 
Curtin  and  Senator  Cameron,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Gratz  Brown,  of  Missouri, 
were  all  prompt  in  assuring  President 
Johnson  of  their  sympathy  and  support 
Zealously  constant  were  Senators  Dixon 
and  Doolittle.  Francis  Lieber,  the  pub- 
licist, sent  a  pamphlet  with  friendly 
words  of  encouragement ;  while  George 
Bancroft,  now  in  scholarly  retreat  at 
New  York,  gave  his  approving  counsel 
in  various  letters  preserved  with  the  rest. 


GEORGIJ  AND   THE    CHAIN- 
GANG 


Br  GEORGE  HERBERT  CLARKE 


SHORTLY  before  midnight  of  Sat- 
urday, March  1 2,  1 904,  one  Henry 
Jamison,  a  negro  resident  of  the 
city  of  Macon,  Georgia,  was  arrested  on 
the  streets  while  drunk  and  disorderly, 
and  arraigned  on  that  charge  at  the 
Monday  session  of  the  Recorder'^  Court. 
The  additional  charge  was  lodged  against 
him  of  disorderly  conduct  in  the  city 
barracks.  After  a  hearing  he  was  sen- 
tenced, in  the  one  case,  to  pay  a  line 
of  twenty-five  dollars  or  be  committed 
to  the  county  chain-gang  for  ninety 
days,  and  in  the  other  to  pay  a  fine 
of  thirty-five  dollars  or  to  work  on 
tbe  chain-gang  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days.  Jamison  accepted  the  lat- 
ter alternative  in  each  instance,  and  was 
taken  out  to  the  gang  before  noon  of 
Monday.  On  the  1 7  th  day  of  the  same 
month  he  petitioned  the  United  States 
Court  of  the  Southern  Pistrict  of  Geor- 
gia for  the  issuance  of  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  which  was  duly  granted.  A 
lengthy  hearing  before  the  United  States 
Judge,  the  Hon.  Emory  Speer,  resulted 
in  the  discharge  of  Jamison,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
liberty  and  subjected  to  infamous  pun- 
ishment, without  due  process  of  law, 
contrai^  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes, 
which  declares  that  "  no  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which   shall 

3 


abridge  the  j)rivileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  nor  shall 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
libert>',  or  property,  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws."  The  city  of  Macon, 
through  its  attorney,  the  Hon.  Minter 
VVimberly,  appealed  this  decision  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  denied  Judge  Speer's  jurisdiction 
in  the  following  mandate,  handed  down 
October  16:"  Per  curiam.  Final  order 
reversed.  Cause  remanded  with  a  direc- 
tion to  quash  the  writ  and  dismiss  the 
petition."  The  Court's  action  was  based 
on  the  contention  that  Jamison's  means 
of  redress  lay,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
State  courts,  not  the  Federal.'.  Upon 
the  official  receipt  of  the  mandate,  there- 
fore, by  the  United  States  District  Court, 

*  The  case  has  moved  with  some  rapidity  since  the 
writing  of  this  article.  Jamison  was  rearrested  No- 
vember 25,  before  Judge  Speer  had  made  the  mandate 
the  direction  of  nis  own  court.  As  a  result.  City 
Attorney  Wimberly,  Chief  of  Police  Connor,  and  Su- 
perintendent Wimbish  were  cited  to  appear  before  the 
ITnited  States  Court  January  2,  to  snow  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  of  court. 
On  November  28  Judge  W.  H.  Felton,  of  the  Bibb 
County  Suiierior  Court,  declined  to  discharge  Jamison 
from  custody  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  An  appeal 
was  immediately  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  and  meantime,  on  December  2,  Judge  Speer 
granted  an  order  temporarily  releasing  Jamison  from 
the  chain-gang  on  a  new  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  hold- 
ing (1)  that  his  means  of  obtaining  reasonably  earlv 
redress  in  the  State  courts  were  now  exhausted,  and  C2) 
that  his  rearrest  had  been  illegal.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia,  on  December  19.  declined  to  hear  Jami- 
son's case  argued  until  after  his  return  to  the  gang,,  and 
finally,  after  two  days'  hearing,  reserved  its  decision. 
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Jamison  must  shortly  be  returned  to  the 
chain-gang. 

It  is  plain  that  this  is  not  a  merely 
individual  case,  nor  even  a  State  or  sec- 
tional one,  but  a  National  issue  of  real 
importance,  the  crucial  questions  being 
these :  Is  "  due  process  of  law  "  an  elas- 
tic phrase,  construable  in  widely  varying 
and  mutually  inconsistent  ways  by  differ- 
ing States,  or  is  it  to  be  interpreted  as 
requiring  a  reasonable  uniformity  ?  If 
the  latter,  shall  any  court,  in  any  State, 
be  permitted  to  sentence  a  petty  offender, 
without  indictment  or  trial  by  jury,  to 
"  infamous  punishment  " — that  is,  one 
commensurate  only  with  crime,  not  with 
misdemeanor?  And  if  it  persists  in 
doing  so,  shall  not  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  invariably  apply  ? 

Jamison's  counsel,  Messrs.  Akerman 
and  Akerman,  have  thrown  these  ques- 
tions once  again  into  the  scales  of  justice 
by  suing  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
before  Judge  W.  H.  Felton,  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Bibb  County,  in  the  case 
of  another  negro,  Rufus  Pierson,  who 
was  tried  summarily  in  the  Recorder's 
Court  on  October  28  of  last  year  for 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  and 
sentenced  to  six  months  on  the  chain- 
gang  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  On 
November  3  the  case  was  argued  at 
length  before  Judge  Felton,  who  remand- 
ed the  negro  to  the  custody  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Wimbish,  superintendent  of  the  chain- 
gang.  Pierson's  counsel  have  thereupon 
appealed  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  Georgia,* 
and  will,  if  necessary,  so  I  am  informed, 
carry  the  case  to  the  Federal  Supreme 
Courtf  that  a  final  decision  may  be 
reached  on  the  merits  of  the  question 
involved. 

For  several  years  past  public  attention 
has  been  repeatedly  directed  to  the  penal 
system  of  die  State  of  Georgia,  and  of 
late  months  the  cases  cited  above  have 
made  this  interest  acute.  Penology  is  a 
various  question,  in  point  of  both  motive 
and  method,  and  this  paper  cannot 
assume  to  handle  the  question  in  itself. 
Punitive  law  may  be  a  panacea,  or  a 
desirable  habit  of  action,  or  an  un- 
escapable  responsibility  that  all  regret. 

'  Pierson's  case  was  heard  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia  l)ec«ml)er  18,  the  decision  beinK  reserved. 


"Look  here,  sir,"  says  Mrs.  Deland's 
Doctor  Lavendar,  "  this  business  of  the 
law  is  all  very  well,  and  necessary,  I 
suppose,  in  its  way,  but  let  me  tell  you 
it's  a  dangerous  business.  You  see  so 
much  of  the  sin  of  human  nature  that 
you  get  to  thinking  that  human  nature 
has  got  to  sin.  You  are  mistaken,  sir ; 
it  has  got  to  be  decent.  We  are  the 
children  of  God,  sir."  Strongly  stated 
though  this  truth  may  be,  and  surely  as 
it  wins  our  response,  yet  no  thoughtful 
citizen  fails  to  recognize  the  dignity  and 
power  of  the  idea  of  law  and  the  un- 
reason of  many  old  and  current  protests. 
While  one  does  not  care,  for  example, 
to  contradict  Bernard  Shaw's  epigram 
that  "  imprisonment  is  as  irrevocable  as 
death,"  yet  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  physical  conquest  of  death  is  perhaps 
no  more  conceivable  than  the  abolition 
of  crime.  And  while  it  may  be  true  that 
"  the  most  anxious  man  in  a  prison  is 
the  governor,"  it  is  not  less  true  that 
anxiety  resting  upon  a  sense  of  account- 
ability is  worth  much  more  to  society 
than  defiance,  bravado,  or  conscienceless 
indifference. 

Whatever  hopes  may  now  be  cher- 
ished of  changes  and  modifications  in 
prison  management,  it  is  plain  that  there 
has  been  since  the  days  of  John  How- 
ard and  Elizabeth  Fry — not  further  to 
extend  the  roll  of  honor — a  steady  im- 
provement in  the  humaneness  of  the 
treatment  accorded  the  captives  of  soci- 
ety. This  is  true  in  sonie  measure  of 
all  countries  vitally  alive ;  it  is  true  as 
affecting  lunatic  asylums  and  poorhouses, 
industrial  homes  and  common  jails, 
prisons  and  penitentiaries.  The  modem 
mind  has  been  peculiarly  alert  to  the 
countless  words  that  have  been  written 
and  uttered  on  this  subject.  Precisely 
for  the  reason,  then,  that  the  system  long 
and  still  obtaining  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia seems  to  the  foreign  observer  in 
many  respects  an  extraordinary  anomaly, 
it  has  been  the  writer's  purpose  to  in- 
form himself  at  first  hand  of  the  facts, 
the  results,  and  the  probabilities. 

Chain-gangs  existed  in  Georgia  for  a 
long  time  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  1897  creating  a  State  Prison 
Commission,  and  amended  August  17, 
1 903 ;  but  this  Act  permits  the  hirir^g 
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out  by  the  Commission  to  the  several  or  the  Recorder's  Court  of  the  city  of 
counties  of  the  State  of  felony  convicts  Macon,  the  county  seat.  All  three  are 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  beginning  "  State  courts."  The  first  has  power  to 
April  1,  1904.  Individuals,  firms,  and  try  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  within  the 
corporations  are  also  permitted  to  enter  jurisdiction  of  the  county.  The  second 
bids  for  such  convict  labor,  the  mini-  has  concurrent  authority,  save  that  it 
mum  price  considered  being  $175  per  cannot  hear  felony  cases,  those  involving 
annum  for  each  convict.  The  prisoners  titles  to  realty,  divorce  casesy  cases  of 
bid  on  must  be  "  short-term  "  men  and  equitable  relief,  appeals  from  a  justice 
women,  /.  e.,  those  sentenced  for  not  court  or  an  ordinary,  or  cases  carried 
more  than  five  years,  and  before  allot-  from  the  Recorder  on  a  writ  of  certiorari. 
ment  are  formed  into  gangs  or  squads  of  The  third,  or  Recorder's  Court,  was 
not  fewer  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  constituted  by  the  State  Legislature  in 
fifty.  The  highest  and  "  best "  bid  wins,  a  charter  granted  the  city  of  Macon  in 
and  the  law  permits  the  same  county  or  1893,  and  has  power  "to  try  offenses 
other  bidder  to  secure  the  services  of  against  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
more  than  one  squad.  The  non-bidding  municipal  government,  and  to  punish 
counties  participate  pro  rata  in  the  reve-  for  the  violation  of  -the  same."  The 
nue  accruing  from  such  leasings,  and  Recorder  is  given  power  to  impose  fines 
these  moneys  are  devoted  to  the  main-  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
tenance  of  schools  or  public  roads.  The  "  to  imprison  offenders  in  the  city  bar- 
successful  bidders  are  required  to  pro-  racks  tor  the  space  of  not  more  than 
vide  the  convicts  with  transportation,  sixty  days  or  at  labor  on  the  public  works 
food,  medicine,  clothing,  and  shelter,  in  die  county  chain-gang  for  not  more 
the  State  furnishing  guards  and  physi-  than  six  months." 
cians.  The  writer  has  attended  sessions  of 

By  felony  convicts  the  Georgia  law  all  the  courts  named,  and  has  observed — 

means  those  who  have  been  sentenced  as  any  spectator  must  at  once  observe — 

to  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  or  to  capital  that  the   great   majority  of  petty  and 

punishment.     All    other    prisoners  are  criminal  cases  tried  are  those  of  negroes, 

known  as  misdemeanor  convicts.     Some  and  that  of  these  the  majority,  again, 

counties  are  accustomed  to  work  their  consist  of  offenses  committed  by  negro 

misdemeanor    convicts    on  the   public  against   negro.    Whether  the    dockets 

roads  in  gangs  more  or  less  closely  asso-  are  swelled  through  personal  spite,  a  de- 

ciated  with  the  felony  convicts,  subject,  sire  for  excitement,  or  a  genuine  love  of 

however,  to  the  supervision  of  the  State  justice,  is,  unfortunately,  -a  question  too 

Prison  Commission.     Not  all  of  the  145  easily  answered  by  one  familiar  with  the 

counties  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor-  negro  temperament.    Certainly  there  is 

tunity  the  Act  affords  them  of  purchas-  always  to  be   found   in  a  court-room 

ing  convict  labor  from  the   State,  but  during  the  progress  of  a  trial  a  horde  of 

twenty-nine  do  so,  the  chief  being  Ful-  negroes,  many  as   witnesses,  more   as 

ton,  Richmond,  Floyd,  Burke,  and  Bibb,  obviously    entertained    spectators.     In 

This  last-named  county,  Bibb,  is  so  the  Recorder's  Court  on  Monday,  No- 
dearly  representative  of  the  system  that  vember  20,  I  listened  to  the  calling  of 
a  brief  but  detailed  study  may  profitably  fourteen  cases,  but  two  of  which  involved 
be  made  of  the  conditions  it  presents,  a  white  man  either  as  offender  or  wit- 
Its  chain-gang  contains  at  the  present  ness,  apart  from  the  arresting  officers, 
writing  a  total  of  123  convicts,  divided  Of  these  latter  several  were  required  to 
as  follows :  appear  before  the  Grand  Jury,  then  in 

Felony  Convicts  Leased      Misdemeanor  session,  SO   that   a   few   CaseS  were   COn- 

from  tte  State.            Conricts.  ^j^^gj     q^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  sentenced 

Black   !.!!..  44                            71  to  the  chain-gang,  receiving  two  months 

for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct. 

Total 46                          77  This  court  tries    some   five   thousand 

The  misdemeanor  convicts  are  sentenced  cases  annually.     Usually  about  thirty  or 

by  the  Superior  Court,  the  City  Court,  thirty-five  cases  are   tried  on  Monday 
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mornings,  and  o{  this  number  not  more 
than  five  or  six  result  in  sentences  to 
the  chain-gang.  The  Recorder — ^Judge 
Custis  Nottingham — informs  me  that 
such  sentences  are  very  rarely  imposed 
for  a  first  offense,  and  are  scarcely  ever 
incurred,  save  by  incorrigible  characters. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice,  in  passing, 
that  even  the  poorest  neg^roes  show 
extraordinary  ability  to  pay  their  fines, 
owing  to  the  aid  of  loan-sharks  and 
"  societies,"  and  that  escape  from  actual 
service  on  the  chain-gang  is  therefore 
easy,  though  the  means  be  hard. 

When  a  new  recruit  for  the  g^ng  ar- 
rives, he  is  provided  with  two  striped 
cotton  suits  in  summer,  woolen  ones  in 
winter,  and  such  other  clothing  as  may  be 
necessary;  iron  manacles  are  riveted 
about  his  ankles  and  connected  with 
chains  two  and  a  half  feet  long.  These 
manacles  are  not  removed  or  removable 
save  by  the  use  of  the  anvil  and  cold 
chisel.  The  convict  is  then  given  a  pick 
or  shovel,  and  required  to  work  on  the 
public  roads,  in  company  with  his  fellows, 
every  week-day  from  sunrise  to  sundown, 
the  noon  rest  varying  from  one  to  two 
hours  with  the  season.  Guards  stand 
by  armed  with  rifles  and  shot-guns,  to 
deter  and  if  necessary  to  wound  or  kill 
escaping  convicts;  and  at  closer  quarters 
walks  the  whipping  boss,  whose  badge  of 
office  is  a  broad,  tMck  strap  over  three 
feet  long  and  tapering  toward  the  end. 
This  strap  is  not  seldom  employed 
several  times  daily,  sometimes  again  not 
once  in  a  month — on  the  average,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  made  me  by  Captain 
Oxley,  the  whipping  boss,  about  six  times 
a  month.  It  is  used  on  idlers  and  ma- 
lingerers, and  creates  a  sharp,  burning 
sensation,  though  I  am  unable  to  learn 
of  any  instance  in  which  it  has  wrought 
physical  harm  by  drawing  blood  or  de- 
priving the  punished  person  of  con- 
sciousness. The  law  requires  that  not 
more  than  fifteen  lashes  shall  be  admin- 
istered on  any  one  occasion.  As  a  rule, 
fewer  are  given. 

Though  the  felony  convicts  and  the 
persons  sentenced  by  the  Recorder 
wear  the  same  stripes  and  are  cum- 
bered with  the  same  shackles,  they  have 
not  of  late  been  worked  indiscrimi- 
nately in  one  gang,  but  are  at  present — 


in  Bibb  County  at  least — kept  distinct 
and  separate,  one  group  seldom  seeing 
the  other.  This  is  true  even  of  the 
sleeping  arrangements ;  the  camps  are  a 
considerable  distance  apart,  though  the 
accommodations  do  not  differ.  These 
include  a  rough  bunk,  with  straw  mattress 
and  blankets.  Neither  clothes  nor  fet- 
ters are  removed  upon  retiring,  while,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  a  long 
chain  is  attached  to  each  sleeper  in  turn, 
and  fastened  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
stockade.  The  women's  quarters  are 
somewhat  more  luxurious ;  they  wear  no 
fetters,  and  their  control  is  less  rigid. 
Their  duties  consist  chiefly  in  the  do- 
mestic occupations  of  cooking,  washing, 
sewing,  etc.,  and  they  are  not  usually 
permitted  to  leave  the  camp.  The  use 
of  the  pick,  however,  is  not  entirely  un- 
known to  them. 

Whipping  in  the  comparative  seclu- 
sion of  the  camp  app)ears  to  be  a  more 
serious  affair  than  on  the  highway.  In 
the  latter  case,  save  in  peculiarly  refrac- 
tory instances,  no  preparations  are  made 
and  the  punishment  is  soon  over;  but 
"  at  home "  the  convict  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  prostrate  himself  across  an 
inclined  support  and  receive  several 
blows  upon  his  bare  flesh.  If  he  refuse; 
or  resists,  he  is  held  in  position  by  one 
or  two  of  his  mates.  I  am  assured  by 
guards  and  others  that  these  whippings, 
though  deliberate  and  at  times  some- 
what prolonged,  are  in  no  wise  harmful. 
Perhaps  not ;  but  while  it  is  nowhere  as- 
serted that  such  punishments  are  inflict- 
ed for  other  than  regulative,  disciplinary 
purposes,  it  may  be  observed  that  even 
for  crime  the  Constitution  of  Georgia 
forbids  the  use  of  whipping  as  a  means 
of  punishment. 

Of  the  social  life  of  the  convicts — ^that 
is,  of  the  negroes,  who  outnumber  the 
white  prisoners  by  about  fifteen  to  one — 
a  word  may  well  be  spoken.  I  have 
talked  with  black-skinned  men  both  on 
and  off  the  chain-gang,  and  find  it  their 
general  opinion  that  the  life  is  not 
unhappy.  I  have  often  passed  the  gang 
on  the  public  roads,  hearing  their  drawl- 
ing songs  break  out  and  seeing  their 
picks  descend  in  unison,  with  something 
of  the  same  musical  jerkiness  of  the 
grave-digger's  performance  in  "  Hamlet" 
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There  is  ample  opportunity  for  talking 
and  laughing  together,  at  meals  and 
after  working  hours,  and  even  for  smok- 
ing and  card-playing.  Those  convicts 
who  use  tobacco  are  liberally  supplied 
with  it,  and  all  are  furnished  an  abun- 
dance of  plain,  wholesome  food,  such  as 
com  bread,  wheat  bread,  meat,  vegeta- 
bles, molasses,  coffee,  etc.  To  watch  a 
hillside  dotted  with  these  incongruous 
figures  during  the  dinner  hour  is  to  be- 
come more  and  more  aware  of  their 
light-heartedness,  their  healthy  poise, 
their  almost  total  insensibility  to  shame 
or  degradation,  their  childish  reckless- 
ness of  speech,  their  camaraderie,  and, 
in  some  cases,  their  genuine  attachment 
to  their  guards.  I  have  seen  discon- 
tented-looking free  negroes  on  railway 
lines,  on  plantations,  and  in  the  kaolin 
mines,  working  no  less  hard  but  with 
apparently  much  less  zest  than  their 
brothers  on  the  chain-gang.  Cases,  in- 
deed, are  not  rare  of  deliberately  planned 
returns  to  the  gang,  after  the  novelty  of 
liberty  has  worn  away  and  its  responsi- 
bilities have  begun  to  pall.  Whether  the 
existence  of  this  complacent  frame  of 
mind  is  not  a  graver  menace  to  both 
white  and  black  than  extremely  harsh 
and  severe  treatment  could  possibly 
become  is  a  question  I  sometimes  ask 
myself.  Certainly  the  average  negro's 
mind  is  not  yet  to  him  a  kingdom,  nor 
is  it  likely  soon  to  become  so.  In  the 
evasion  of  responsibility  he  is  a  past- 
master.  Relieved  of  all  doubt  concem- 
ii^his  maintenance  as  a  convict ;  assured 
that  he  will  find  and  make  many  friends 
on  the  gang,  and  that  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  sentence? which  may  be  short- 
ened by  good  behavior,  he  will  be  sent 
home  newly  clothed,  and  welcomed  by 
his  kith  and  kin  as  a  hero  back  from  the 
wars,  if  but  on  furlough ;  and  even  child- 
ishly proud  of  his  public  conspicuous- 
ness  and  of  the  very  interesting  episodes 
that  he  may  see  and  share  in  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  perpetual  road-mending  club ; 
he  learns,  to  look  upon  the  chain-gang 
wid»  something  of  institutional  loyalty, 
and  to  preserve  inviolate  its  unwritten 
traditions.  It  is  not  so  with  the  whites, 
who  prefer  and  are  permitted  to  work,  eat, 
and  sleep  apart,  and  whose  faces  as  a  rule 
kx*  conscious  and  sorrowful  enough. 


But  why — the  reader  is  asking — why 
cannot  Georgia  get  along  with  a  system 
less  anachronistic  anciilndefensible  ?  Are 
stripes  good  for  petty  offenders?  Are 
shackles  necessary  ?  Are  armed  guards 
desirable  ?  Are  these  vigorous  whip- 
pings in  harmony  with  the  modern 
spirit  ?  We  don't  flog  men  nowada>'s  in 
our  penitentiaries  or  on  board  our  war- 
ships. We  don't  know  that  quick  re- 
course to  the  rough-and-tumble  argument 
is  a  sure  sign  of  gentlemanhood.  We 
dislike  any  exhibition  whatever  of  physi- 
cal violence  for  violence'  sake,  and  par- 
ticularly when  we  see  that  the  relation 
is  one,  not  of  equal  antagonists,  but  of 
painer  and  pained.  We  may  tolerate 
and  even  defend  the  infliction  of  death 
as  the  penalt)'  with  which  the  law  must 
visit  somie  crimes,  but  even  then  we 
desire  and  urge  that  the  death  be  quick 
and  certain.  Whipping  does  not  seem 
to  us  a  sure  deterrent;  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  manly  art,  nor  a  rational 
method  ;  it  is  in  its  essence  akin  to  the 
bite  of  the  brute.  Must  men  "  reel  back 
into  the  beast"?  How  many  of  your 
captives  are,  in  any  respect,  improved 
•or  reclaimed  ?  Why  are  they  taught 
neither  profitable  trades  nor  individual 
self-respect  ?  And  why,  too,  must  they 
be  forced  not  only  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  shame  and  to  knit  their  brows  under 
the  stinging  blow,  but  also  to  work  day 
after  day  in  the  open,  before  the  public 
gaze — a  gaze  indifferent,  curious,  or 
even  contemptuous  or  hostile?  There 
is,  it  would  seem,  something  "  Siberian  " 
about  this  whole  business. 

The  Georgians,  like  most  Southern- 
ers, are  kindly,  hospitable,  generous 
people,  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  old  stock, 
conservative  of  their  traditions,  loyal  in 
social  and  business  relations,  lovers  of 
fair  play,  honorable  men  and  women. 
Personally,  after  several  years'  associa- 
tion with  them,  I  have  come  to  regard 
their  character  as  almost  passionately 
idealistic.  But  it  is  doing  them  no  dis- 
credit to  say  that  they,  again  like  most 
Southerners,  have  a  "blind  spot"  that 
often  prevents  clear  vision  of  the  negro 
and  the  negro  problem.  For  this  whole 
matter  is,  as  many  of  their  best  citizens 
freely  admit,  a  by-product,  a  side  issue 
of  that  eternal  question,  and  the  chain- 
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gang  may  fairly  be  described  as  Georgia's 
answer  to  the  question's  criminal  side. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  posit- 
ing more  intelligence  and  sympathy  in 
this  regard  of  other  sections,  or,  for  that 
matter,  of  other  countries.  None  of  us 
has  perfect  sight,  and  perhaps  no  other 
people  try  so  hard  as  do  our  Southern 
friends  to  see  well  and  so  to  act  well. 
But  it  is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult 
thing  for  men  and  women  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  slavery  in  their  family  heritage, 
and  with  the  necessity  forced  upon  them 
of  practical  contact  with  these  black 
millions  every  day  of  their  lives — the 
children  with  their  nurses,  the  employers 
with  their  laborers,  the  mistresses  with 
their  cooks  and  butlers,  the  merchants 
with  their  customers,  patrons  with  de- 
pendents, never,  in  the  firie  meaning', 
friends  with  friends — it  is  a  very  delicate 
and  difficult  thing  for  these  white  masters 
of  the  situation  to  understand  and  com- 
passionate the  peasantry — nay,  the  serfs 
— that  dwell  about  them  through  a  life- 
tame.  Now,  the  average  Southerner  of 
station  does  not  admit  or  believe  this. 
He  feels  that  his  good-natured  gener- 
osity and  even  at  times  his  easy  famil- 
iarity towards  a  tried  negro  retainer  is 
proof  sufficient  of  his  understanding  and 
sympathy.  But  is  it  ?  To  me  one  of 
the  most  appalling  considerations  of 
this  entire  situation  is,  not  the  unwilling- 
ness, but  the  sheer  inability,  of  whites 
and  blacks  to  understand  each  other. 
"  Between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed,  that  they  that  would  pass  from 
hence  to  you  n»ay  not  be  able,  and  that 
none  may  cross  over  from  thence  to  us." 
Rightly  enough,  the  South  feels  that 
the  negro  population  is  virtually  sup- 
ported by  the  whites,  and  that,  entirely 
apart  from  the  question  of  color,  the 
black  man  shows  many  racial  character- 
istics that  require  to  be  met  with  firm- 
ness, directness,  and  even  severity.  In 
an  economic  sense,  the  negro  and  the 
South  may  be  likened  to  the  old  man  of 
the  sea  fixed  unshakably  upon  Sind- 
bad's  back — with  this  difference,  that  the 
modern  Sindbad  is  not  seeking  very  hard 
to  rid  himself  of  his  burden.  It  is  true 
that  John  Temple  Graves,  a  well-known 
Southern  publicist,  has  lately  advocated 
deportation,  but  the   idea   receives  no 


serious  consideration,  first,  because  it  b 
generally  deemed  impossible;  second, 
because  the  South  is  growing  stronger 
and  richer,  in  part  despite  of,  in  part  by 
virtue  of,  her  very  burden.  If  he  is  a 
parasite,  yet  he  may  be  made  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  His  labor  is  cheap, 
and,  in  the  cotton-fields  at  least,  pecu- 
liarly unreplaceable.  It  is,  in  a  sense, 
true  that  the  South  does  not  want  the 
negro,  but  it  is  also  true  that  she  does 
want  and  is  determined  to  keep  him. 
She  wants  his  labor  but  not  his  vote,  his 
presence  but  not  his  society.  She  looks 
upon  him  as  not  merely  a  black  but  an 
unwhite  man,  incompetent  to  become 
white  in  either  body  or  mind,  whose 
place  in  the  evolutionary  scheme  is  many 
stages  behind  that  of  his  superiors,  and 
whose  status  involves  and  requires,  there- 
fore, a  constant  social  discrimination  that 
has  come  to  be  almost  an  obsession  by 
this  time  upon  whites  and  blacks  alike. 

Accordingly,  the  questions  our  reader 
has  been  asking  himself  and  us  may  be 
answered  by  others  on  the  part  of  the 
Geoigian.  Can*we  afford,  in  any  sense, 
to  maintain  a  large  criminal  p>opulation — 
in  which  negfroes  preponderate  g^eatiy — 
in  the  comparative  comfort  and  idleness 
of  prison  and  penitentiary  life  ?  Would 
not  that  criminal  population  increase 
with  alarming  rapidity?  How  are  we 
to  handle  the  vicious  negro  so  as  not  to 
punish  him  merely,  but  to  make  him  pay 
us  a  just  indemnity  for  his  crime,  to 
make  him  feel  our  strong  disapproval  of 
his  ways,  to  frighten  him — for  we  cannot 
reach  him  otherwise — out  of  his  evil 
habits  into  decency  and  decorum  ?  To 
confine  him — ^for  he  has  no  real  vitality — 
is  to  doom  him  to  disease  and  death. 
To  reform  his  character  is  an  almost 
hopeless  task.  We  do  not  say  that  we 
have  discovered  the  ideal  method  even 
for  our  own  local  situation,  but  we  do 
declare  that  the  chain-gang  system  is  the 
best  means  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
devise  of  using  the  negro  criminal  to  the 
economic  benefit  at  least  of  both  himself 
and  society.  We  do  not  wish  to  treat 
him  cruelly,  nor  do  we  feel  that  we  are 
doing  so.  But  the  negro  is  a  negro. 
He  is  not  of  us  nor  tending  toward  us. 
We  must  deal  with  him  as  he  is. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  great  gulf 
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there  are  natural  remonstrances  against 
this  point  of  view,  some  violent  and 
reckless,  some  quieter  and  more  intelli- 
gent. A  few  negn'oes  show  sulkiness  at 
what  they  feel  is  oppression ;  many  others 
seem  to  display  a  cheerful  carelessness. 
Most  of  them,  however,  have  a  brisk 
realization  of  the  meaning  of  the  chain- 
gang.  The  unrest  of  all  has,  of  course, 
been  increased  by  the  developments  of 
the  past  few  months.  Some  show  this 
by  fiercely  resisting  arrest ;  others  by  the 
more  -  rational  behavior  of  inquiry  and 
comment  concerning  their  rights  as  now 
called  into  question. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Jamison  appeal  cites  several  equiva- 
lents in  matters  of  jurisdiction.  The 
arguments  of  both  counsel  urged  upon 
the  Court's  attention  also  a  number  of 
cases  touching  the  root  question  of  law 
presented  in  this  article.  Probably  the 
most  important  of  these  is  that  of  Joseph 
Hurtado  against  the  State  of  California. 
Hurtado  was  tried  in  the  State  Court, 
May,  1882,  without  indictment  but  simply 
by  information,  as  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  of  California,  for  the  crime 
of  murder,  and  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Both  the  State  and 
Federal  Supreme  Courts  sustained  the 
finding  and  sentence,  the  highest  tri- 
bunal holding  that  "  the  words  '  due 
process  of  law '  in  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  an  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury  in  a  prosecution  by  a  State  for  mur- 
der," and  that  "  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment does  not  profess  to  secure  to  all 
persons  in  the  United  States  the  "benefit 
of  the  same  laws  and  the  same  remedies. 


.  .  .  Each  State  prescribes  its  own  modes 
of  judicial  proceedings."  "  It  follows," 
ran  the  opinion,  "  that  any  legal  proceed- 
ing, enforced  by  public  authority,  whether 
sanctioned  by  age  and  custom  or  newly 
devised,  in  the  discretion  of  the  legisla- 
tive power,  in  furtherance  of  the  general 
public  good,  which  regards  and  preserves 
these  principles  of  liberty  and  justice, 
must  be  held  to  be  due  process  of  law." 
Yet,  while  the  .foregoing  was  conceded, 
the  Court  declared  that  "  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  legislative  powers 
are  absolute  and  despotic,  and  that  the 
amendment  prescribing  due  process  of 
law  is  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  operate 
as  a  practical  restraint.  It  is  not  every 
act,  legislative  in  form,  that  is  law.  Law 
is  something  more  than  mere  will  exerted 
as  an  act  of  power.  It  must  not  be  a 
sp)ecial  rule  for  a  particular  person  or  a 
particular  case,  but,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Webster,  in  his  famous  definition, 
'  it  is  the  general  law,  the  law  which 
hears  before  it  condemns,  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  inquiry,  and  renders  judg- 
ment after  trial,  so  that  every  citizen 
shall  hold  his  life,  liberty,  property,  and  . 
immunities  under  the  protection  of  the 
general  rules  which  govern  society.'  " 

Whatever  be  the  outcome  of  the  long 
legal  struggle — and  many  thousands  of 
minds  are  following  every  phase  of  that 
struggle  with  intense  interest — there  can 
be  littie  doubt  that  not  only  Georgia  and 
the  South,  but  all  parts  of  the  Nation, 
will  be  benefited  by  the  airing,  and,  we 
must  hope,  the  settling,  of  a  question 
which  in  one  aspect  or  another — the 
present  perhaps  the.  most  vexed — ^has 
troubled  the  American  conscience  and 
judgment  for  many  decades. 
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TO  compreis  within  the  limits  of 
a  magazine  article  the  story  of 
a  religious  movement  that  has 
found  its  way  into  every  land,  that  num- 
bers its  organizations  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands and  its  adherents  by  millions,  and 
that  has  gathertd  about  itself  many  sub- 
sidiary movements,  is  not  an  easy  task  ; 
but  the  approaching  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  first 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  makes 
appropriate  an  attempt  to  write  such  a 
story. 

From  one  standpoint,  however,  the 
task  is  easy,  for  there  are  no  dusty 
archives  to  search,  no  intricate  and 
doubtful  points  of  origin  to  settle,  and 
no  disputed  articles  of  creed  or  principle 
to  decide. 

The  whole  life  of  the  movement  is 
contained  between  the  littie  span  of 
years  indicated  by  the  hyphen  between 
the  dates  February  2,  1881 -February  2, 
1906,  and  does  not  cover  half  the  years 
of  many  of  us  who  can  scarcely  yet 
believe  that  we  are  not  young  men. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  which  make  these 
dates  significant : 

February  2, 1881. — One  society  with  forty 
hiembers. 

February  2, 1906. — Over  sixty-seven  thou- 
sand societies,  with  nearly  four  millions  of 
members. 

February  2,  1881. — One  nation  and  one 
language  represented  in  the  Society. 

February  2,  1906. — Over  fifty  nations  or 
large  colonial  dependencies  and  eighty  lan- 
guages represented. 

February  2,  1881. — The  only  literature  a 
draft  copy  of  the  constitution. 

February  2, 1906. — Forty  weekly  or  month- 
ly publications  in  fifteen  different  languages 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  Society,  weekly  or 
monthly  Christian  Endeavor  departments  in 
several  thousand  papers  and  mag^azines,  and 
abundant  other  literature  in  most  of  the  chief 
Tang^uages  of  the  world. 

February  2, 1881.— No  National,  State,  or 
local  Christian  Endeavor  unions. 

February  2,  1906. — National  unions  in  the 
United   States,    Canada,    Australia,   Great 

NO 


Britain,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  Finland,  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  India,  China,  Japan,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  and  South  Africa  (both  for  the 
Dutch  and  English),  and  more  than  three 
thousand  State  and  local  unions,  with  regular 
meetings  held  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  wofld. 

February  2,  1881. — One  denomination  rep- 
■  resented. 

February  2,  1906. — One  hundred  denomi- 
nations represented.' 

This  summary  makes  plain,  as  noth- 
ing else  could,  the  timeliness  and  provi- 
dential character  of  the  movement. 

No  genius  or  combination  of  geniuses 
could,  in  twenty-five  years,  have  intro- 
duced such  a  movement  into  every  land  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  geniuses  have 
been  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from 
the  Society  and  its  work.  Very  plain  and 
commonplace  men  and  women  have,  for 
the  most  part,  managed  its  local  and 
National  affairs. 

Its  founder  was  one  of  the  youngest 
and  humblest  pastors  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  its  charter  members  were 
average  boys  and  girls  such  as  can  be 
found  in  any  New  England  church. 
The  pastor  was  feeling  about,  in  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  for  some  way  of 
training  these  boys  and  girls  for  Christian 
service,  if  haply  he  might  find  it.  He 
tried  many  experiments,  ran  up  many 
blind  alleys,  knocked  at  many  closed 
doors  ;  made  experiments  along  literary, 
musical,  and  debating  society  lines ;  did 
not  despise  the  seductive  ice-cream  fes- 
tival or  the  succulent  oyster  as  a  means 
of  interesting  the  youth  in  things  relig- 
ious ;  but  at  last  made  the  discovery 
that  nothing  but  religion  really  appealed 
to  the  religious  nature  of  young  people ; 
that  a  prayer-meeting  could  be  piade 
more  interesting  than  a  debating  society, 
and  that  what  young  men  and  women 

'  Whenever,  in  the  above  enumeration,  the  writer 
has  had  to  deal  in  round  numliers,  he  has  made  a  most 
conservative  estimate,  to  Iceep  the  numijers  given  con- 
siderably below  the  actual  figures,  which  in  many  cases 
are  growing  so  rapidly  that  exact  accuracy  is  impossi- 
ble. 
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really  desired,  though  they  did  not  always 
know  it  themselves,  was  to  do  something 
for  the  Church  rather  than  to  have  the 
Church  do  everything  for  them. 

As  soon  as  he  discovered  for  himself 
this  old  truth,  which  doubtless  every 
wise  man  had  discovered  before  him,  he 
set  to  work  on  new  lines,  made  the  prayer- 
meeting,  and  not  the  pink  tea,  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  Society,  and  service, 
not  entertainment,  its  watchword. 

On  these  lines  the  first  constitution  of 
the  new  Society  was  framed.  There 
should  be  a  prayer-meeting  every  week, 
and  every  one  should  take  part  in  it 
There  should  be  work  enough  for  all, 
and  "  to  every  man  his  work,"  definitely 
and  distinctly  marked  out ;  and  every 
month  each  committee  or  section  of  the 
Society  must  report  in  Mrriting  what  its 
members  had  actually  tried  to  do  for  the 
Church  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

Entertainment  had  its  place  in  the 
new  Society,  but  it  was  given  a  distinctly 
subordinate  and  secondary  place,  and 
even  this  the  yoimg  people  were  to  fur- 
nish for  themselves,  through  their  social 
and  literary  committees,  and  not  lay  an 
additional  burden  for  their  amusement 
on  their  overloaded  pastor  and  elders. 

Immediately  a  new  order  of  things 
developed  in  that  church.  The  young 
people's  prayer-meeting,  which,  like  most 
throughout  die  world  at  that  time,  was  a 
poor,  thin,  dead-and-alive  affair,  carried 
on  by  two  or  three  elderly  yoiyig  men 
who  could  "  speak  in  meeting,"  became 
popular,  interesting,  often  crowded  and 
full  of  spiritual  p>ower ;  the  committees 
brought  in  other  young  people,  inter- 
ested them  in  the  church,  improved  the 
singing,  beautified  the  pulpit  with  flow- 
ers, collected  and  raised  money  for  mis- 
sions, aroused  a  new  interest  in  temper- 
ance and  allied  virtues. 

A  new  day  had  dawned  for  the  young 
people  of  that  church,  and,  as  it  proved, 
for  millions  more  in  all  parts  of  the 
world;  for  in  eight  months  more  the 
second  Society  ot  Christian  Endeavor 
was  formed,  and  soon  after  the  third, 
and  then  they  began  to  multiply  faster 
than  they  could  be  recorded,  and  often 
in  most  unexpected  places. 

The  desire  fot  a  larger  and  more 
fruitful  work  among  young  people  was 


felt-  everywhere.  Pastors  and  people 
were  think  ng  and  talking  and  praying 
about  this  perennial  subject — "  How 
shall  we  attract  and  hold  our  young 
people  ?"  The  subject  was  in  solution, 
as  it  were,  the  world  over ;  and  the  ex- 
periment, at  Williston  Church,  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  1881,  simply  gave  it  shape. 

There  were,  doubtless.  Christian  En- 
deavor societies  before  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement — societies  with  the 
same  purpose  and  with  some  of  the 
same  methods,  called  by  different  names, 
and  answering  local  needs — but  they 
soon  perished,  either  because  they  were 
not  universal  enough  in  their  scope,  or 
because  the  times  were  not  ripe. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
pre-Christian  Endeavor  societies  was 
originated  by  none  other  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Cotton  Mather ;  and  the  little 
book  in  which  he  tells  about  it  was.  dis- 
covered years  after  the  modem  move- 
ment had  grown  strong.  Here  is  its 
title-page : 
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There  are  some  interesting  family  like- 
nesses between  these  societies  of  1724 
and  1881.  In  both  great  stress  was  put 
upon  the  weekly  meeting,  though  in  the 
earlier  society  the  proceedings  could 
hardly  have  been  as  varied  and  lively  as 
in  a  modern  Christian  Endeavor  meet- 
ing, for  it  was  ordered  that  "  there  be 
two  hours  at  a  time  set  apart,  and  let 
there  be  two  prayers  made  by  members 
of  the  society  in  their  turns,  between 
which  let  a  sermon  be  repeated,  and 
there  should  be  the  singing  of  a  psalm 
annexed." 

Other  features,  too,  remind  us  of  the 
modem  movement.  For  instance,  the 
monthly  roll-call  meeting  of  the  present- 
day  society,  by  which  it  is  kept  free  from 
inactive  members,  who  are  dropped  if 
they  fail  to  respond  at  three  consecutive 
monthly  meetings,  seems  to  have  been 
foreshadowed  by  an  article  in  Cotton 
Mather's  manual,  which  provides  : 

Let  the  List  be  once  a  Quarter  called  over ; 
and  then,  if  It  be  observed,  that  any  of  the 
Society  have  much  absented  themselves.  Let 
there  be  some  sent  unto  them  to  inquire  the 
Reason  of  their  Absence;  and  if  no  Reason 
be  given,  but  such  as  intimates  an  Apostacy 
from  good  Beginnings,  Let  them  upon  ob- 
stinacy, after  loving  and  faithful  Admoni- 
tions, be  Obliteratea. 

The  italics  and  the  capitals  are  Cotton 
Mather's,  who  doubtless  meant  that  the 
names  and  not  the  unfaithful  members 
themselves  were  to  be  "  obliterated " 
from  the  society  rolls,  as  is  to-day  done 
in  the  modem  young  people's  organiza- 
tion when  the  mles  are  lived  up  to. 

The  most  f  mitf  ul  book  of  recent  times 
relating'to  Christian  Nurture  is  doubtless 
Bushnell's  great  little  volume  with  that 
title.  It  turned  the  thought  of  the  mod- 
em Christian  world  to  this  subject,  and 
compelled  the  Church  to  acknowledge 
that  there  must  be  growth  from  within 
as  well  as  conquest  from  without  if  she 
was  to  hold  her  rightful  possessions  as 
well  as  extend  her  boundaries. 

The  writer  acknowledges  with  pro- 
found gratitude  his  debt  to  this  book, 
which  he  read  with  eager  interest,  and 
whose  great  thought  of  winning  and 
h'olding  the  youth  for  the  Church  he 
sought  to  embody  in  the  first  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor. 

Though  the  Christian  Endeavor  So- 


ciety apparently  found  such  ready  accept- 
ance and  grew  with  such  rapidity,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  its  sails  were  always 
filled  with  the  favoring  gales.  In  fact, 
in  some  quarters  it  to-day  receives  far 
"more  kicks  than  ha'pence,"  though 
active  opposition  has  largely  ceased. 

Some  one  has  said  that  every  great 
movement  that  wins  acceptance  must 
pass  through  three  stages:  the  "pooh- 
pooh  "  stage,  the  "  bow-wow  "  stage,  and 
the  "  hear-hear "  stage.  At  first  the 
public  sneers  at  it,  next  it  growls  at  it, 
and  lastly  it  applauds  it. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  has 
passed  through  all  these  periods  of  dis- 
approbation and  approbation  in  almost 
every  land,  and  even  to-day  has  not  got 
beyond  the  "  bow-wow  "  period  in  some 
ministerial  assemblies. 

Its  very  earliest  days,  to  be  sure,  were 
so  small  and  inconspicuous  that  they 
excited  no  interest  and  consequently  no 
denominational  envy  or  opposition.  The 
Portland  local  papers  did  not  chronicle 
the  birth  of  the  new  society  nor  record 
any  of  its  doings  for  many  months,  and 
it  was  half  a  year  before  any  religious 
newspaper  (first  "The  Congregation al- 
ist,"  and  soon  after  "The  Christian 
Union  "  and  the  "  Sunday  SchoolTimes") 
gave  a  column  to  the  working  of  the 
new  society. 

This  was'  as  it  should  be,  for  it  gave 
the  pastor  and  young  people  time  to  try 
the  temper  of  the  new  blade  before  its 
virtues  were  exploited.  They  did  not 
feel  in  any  way  that  they  were  on  show 
or  on  trial,  and  did  not  dream  for  a 
moment  that  what  they  were  doing  would 
be  of  interest  to  anybody  else  in  the 
world.  They  simply  all  did  the  best 
they  could  in  their  own  little  sphere  and 
for  their  own  church,  attending  the  meet- 
ings and  taking  part  in  them,  as  they  had 
promised,  answering  to  their  names  with 
a  word  of  purpose  or  high  resolve  at 
the  monthly  consecration  meeting,  doing 
their  share'  on  the  various  committees 
without  a  thought  that  there  would  ever 
be  another  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
or  that  any  one  would  care  to  know 
about  the  first  one. 

But  when  the  societies  began  to  multi- 
ply, and  the  inevitable  union  meetings 
followed,  and  even  National  conventions 
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b^an  to  excite  attention,  then  the  cooing 
voice  of  the  turtle  was  no  longer  always 
heard  in  the  land,  but  frequently  the 
sharp  treble  of  sarcasm  or  the  deep  bass 
of  more  violent  opp>osition  ag^nst  the 
new  movement  which  the  Church  had 
upon  her  hands  almost  before  she  knew 
it. 

The  most  common  accusation  was  that 
the  Society  would  sap  the  strength  of  the 
church  by  segregating  the  young  people ; 
the  critics  apparently  forgetting  that  in 
most  families  the  young  people  have 
interests,  pleasures,  and  duties  of  their 
own,  which  are  in  no  wise  antagonistic 
to  the  interests  of  their  parents  or  the 
feumly  as  a  whole. 

The  Society  in  those  early  days  was 
frequently  compared  to  the  bumptious 
young  man  who,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  his  father's  firm,  hung  out  the  shingle, 

John  Smith  &  Father 

And  one  well-known  Doctor  of  Divinity 
assured  the  writer,  after  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  the  Society  had  been 
given,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  any 
callow  and  vealy  young  folks  forming 
what  they  called  a  society.  They  could 
have  a  "  Red-Headed  Society,"  or  an 
"  Anti-Swallow-Tail  Society,"  and  for  his 
part  he  presumed  they  would  do  as  much 
good  as  this  so-called  Christian  Endeavor 
Society. 

Another  very  common  objection  in 
those  early  days  was  that  it  would  pro- 
mote a  forced,  precocious,  hot-house 
religion,  that  the  active  members  would 
become  so  fond  of  hearing  their  own 
voices  in  meeting  that  they  would  go 
about  seeking  whom  they  mig^t  exhort 
in  ungrammatical  platitudes. 

Again  the  critics  forgot  that  the  object 
of  the  new  prayer-meeting  was  not  to 
develop  a  host  of  embryonic  orators 
(that  would  have  been  a  calamity  indeed), 
but  to  put  a  premiiun  upon  outspoken, 
unabashed  allegiance  to  Christ  and  his 
Church,  and  that  a  simple  appropriate 
verse  of  Scripture  or  other  quotation 
brought  to  the  meeting  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  of  the  constitution. 

But  this  fact  was  difficult  to  impress 
upon  some  minds.  The  writer  remem- 
bers laboring  for  some  minutes  to  make 
this  plain  to  a  distinguished  clergyman 


of  the  Church  of  England  who  had  re- 
quested an  interview  on  the  subject. 
When  he  had  finished,  and  succeeded,  z.% 
he  fondly  hoped,  in  making  his  point, 
the  distinguished  clergyman  merely  re- 
marked, with  that  exasperating  brutal 
obtuseness  which  some  Englishmen 
assume: 

"  This  society  of  yours  must  make  no 
end  of  prigs,  don't  cher  know." 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  immaturity 
of  the  young  people,  but  rarely  their 
headiness,  got  them  into  trouble  with 
their  elders,  as  in  the  Australian  society 
of  Juniors  who  had  the  habit  of  placing 
on  the  minister's  table  in  the  vestry  a 
little  bouquet  of  flowers  and  a  Scripture 
text  as  he  was  about  to  go  into  the  pulpit. 
It  so  happened  that' their  pastor  was 
uns}anpathetic  with  the  Junior  society, 
and  his  estrangement  was  still  further 
increased  when  he  found  one  Sunday 
morning,  lying  beside  the  little  bouquet, 
the  unfortunate  text,  "Ye  are  of  your 
father  the  devil;"  whereupon  he  took 
the  bouquet  and  the  text  and  in  high 
dudgeon  threw  them  both  out  of  the 
window. 

The  children,  who  were  left  too  much 
to  their  own  devices  by  their  superin- 
tendent, had  meant  no  harm,  but,  suppos- 
ing that  any  verse  they  found  between 
the  covers  of  the  sacred  book  was  good, 
especially  for  a  minister,  had  opened  the 
£ible  and  written  down  the  first  one  on 
which  their  eyes  rested — an  unhappy 
choice,  truly,  but  still  a  due  sense  of 
humor  would  have  prevented  the  good 
man  from  flying  into  a  rage.  This  would 
have  also  mollified  the  bitterness  of 
many  another  critic  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society. 

By  far  the  most  determined  and  effect- 
ive opposition  to  the  Society,  however, 
has  come  from  strict  sectarians  who  have 
seen  in  its  rapid  growth  a  menace  to 
denominational  fences  which  had  been 
built  so  high  and  guarded  with  so  much 
'  jealousy. 

And  from  their  standpoint  the  denomi- 
nationalists  were  entirely  logical  in  their 
opposition,  [for  though  the  Society  has 
always  inculcated  the  utmost  loyalty  to 
the  local  church  and  denomination,  it 
also  encourages  and  promotes  the  widest 
brotherhood,   both   internationally    and 
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interdenotninatlonally,  and  has  brought 
the  young  people  of  the  different  sects 
together  as  never  before  since  there  were 
sects  to  bring  together. 

But  these  official  brethren  of  the  strict- 
est sects  could  not,  or  would  not,  see  the 
difference  between  "inter"  and  "un," 
»«/^r-denominational  and  »«-denoniina- 
tional,  and  went  to  work  vigorously, 
openly,  and  secretly  to  block  the  wheels 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement. 

In  thousands  of  cases,  chiefly  in  one 
denomination,  existing  Christian  En- 
deavor Societies  were  disbanded,  often 
against  the  earnest  wish  and  protest  of 
the  young  people ;  in  other  churches 
young  people  were  forbidden  to  join  the 
movement  when  about  to  start  a  society ; 
rival  societies  'with  the  same  principles 
and  methods,  but  with  different  names 
and  a  slightly  different  nomenclature, 
were  started,  and  ardently  pushed  by 
denominational  influence  and  money. 

Especially  in  missionary  fields  has  this 
denominational  pressure  been  hard  to 
explain,  where  groups  of  young  native 
Christians  have  been  forced  to  give  up 
their  Christian  Endeavor  name  and  or- 
ganization, which  they  had  come  to  under- 
stand and  love,  and  to  adopt  a  purely 
denominational  name,  meaningless  to 
them,  which  only  resulted  in  separating 
them,  in  a  measure,  from  the  native  Chris- 
tians of  a  neighboring  mission. 

At  first  it  seemed,  when  the  denomi- 
national cyclone  struck  the  Christian 
Endeavor  craft,  as  though  she  would 
founder  on  her  very  first  voyage.  But 
she  soon  righted,  broad-minded  men  in 
every  Church  rallied  to  her  help,  her  sails 
filled  again,  and  it  was  seen  that  the 
denominational  gust  was  but  temporary 
and  local. 

Take  it  the  world  over,  the  great 
divisions  of  the  non-liturgical  Prot- 
estant Churches  are  about  equally 
represented  in  the  Society.  The  Pres- 
byterians are  perhaps  the  most  numer- 
ous, certainly  in  the  United  States, 
though  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  the 
Congregationahsts  are  close  seconds.  In 
Great  Britain  the  Baptists  and  Method- 
ists lead,  while  in  Australia  the  United 
Methodist  Church  has  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society  as  part  of  the 
official  church  machinery,  to  be  found  in 


every  one  of  their  churches.  In  Episco- 
pal churches  the  movement  is  beginning 
to  grow ;  the  Church  of  England  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Union  is  now  a  vigorous 
and  aggfressive  oi^nization. 

In  any  event,  whether  Christian  En- 
deavor js  preached  by  name  or  not,  its 
principles  have  been  adopted  and  propa- 
gated by  the  denominational  societies. 
In  this  we  "rejoice,  yea,  and  will  re- 
joice." Moreover,  their  relations,  which 
were  at  first  very  considerably  strained, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  brotherly 
toward  Christian  Endeavor,  and  several 
of  them  have  become  wholly  amalgamated 
with  the  parent  society  by  adopting  its 
name,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with 
their  denominational  name. 

No  account,  however  brief,  of  this 
movement  should  omit  mention  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  conventions  which 
have  marked  it  almost  from  the  begfin- 
ning.  The  first  Society  was  scarcely  a 
year  and  a  half  old  when  it  called  its  few 
friends  and  neighboring  societies  to- 
gether, saying,  "  Rejoice  with  me." 

This  first  little  convention,  when  there 
were  scarcely  half  a  dozen  known  soci- 
eties in  all  the  world,  was  typical  and 
prophetic.  It  was  enthusiastic,  eager, 
joyful,  optimistic.  It  was  full  of  song 
as  well  as  prayer.  The  young  people 
themselves  had  part  in  it.  They  and 
their  leaders  looked  forward  to  larger 
and  ever  larger  things.  They  felt  the 
stirring  of  the  pulse  of  a  great  movement, 
though  they  could  hardly  define  it.  A 
new  kind  of  convention  had  been  bom, 
as  well  as  a  new  prayer-meeting — and 
this,  not  of  the  will  of  man  or  of  the 
wisdom  of  man,  but  of  the  power  of 
God. 

The  long  series  since  at  Saratoga, 
New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Lon- 
don, Berlin,  Baltimore,  Ningpo,  Bombay, 
Tokyo,  Madrid,  and  Durban,  to  mention 
but  a  few,  have  fulfilled  in  a  wonderful 
way  the  promise  of  that  first  inconspicu- 
ous convention  in  Williston  Church. 

The  great  number  of  eager  and  ear- 
nest youth,  the  pick  of  the  churches, 
who  have  at  these  times  come  together 
has  of  itself  been  impressive  and  inspir- 
ing. At  the  convention  in  Boston  no 
less  than  56,425  delegates  were  actually 
registered.    The  city  gave  itself  up  for 
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a  week  to  their  entertainment.  Public 
and  private  buildings  and  city  parks, 
and  all  railway  stations  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles,  were  decorated  with 
Welcoming  banners.  Three  simultane- 
ous meetings,  aggregating  nearly  30,000, 
were  held  every  day,  besides  many  smaller 
gatherings,  and,  in  the  denominational 
rallies,  more  young  Baptists,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Congregationalists  assembled 
in  each  tent  and  hall,  it  is  said,  than  had 
ever  before  come  tc^ether. 

In  San  Francisco,  a  few  years  later, 
the  same  scenes  were  repeated.  More 
than  twenty-five  thousand  p)eople  crossed 
the  mountains  from  the  East  on  special 
trains.  The  leading  dailies  for  a  week 
agreed  to  omit  all  details  of  crime  and 
horror,  and  give  themselves  to  religion 
and  the  convention. 

The  latest  convention,  held  in  Balti- 
more last  summer,  was  in  many  respects 
the  roost  significant  and  enthusiastic  of 
alL 

Nor  is  this  interest  confined  to  volatile 
young  America.  Conventions  in  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  Germany,  China,  and 
India  have  been  quite  as  remarkable  and 
full  of  enthusiasm. 

The  writer  has  seen  the  great  Albert 
Hall  in  London  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, as  well  as  the  Metropolitan  Taber- 
nacle and  City  Temple,  the  splendid 
City  Halls  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
and  Adelaide,  and  the  largest  churches 
which  could  be  obtained  in  Kobe  and 
Foochow  and  Calcutta  and  Madura  and 
Honolulu  and  many  other  cities,  thronged 
with  eager  crowds  of  young  people  at 
such  conventions. 

There  is  something  contagious  and 
fascinating  about  their  enthusiasm,  and 
the  magnificent  volume  of  voice  in  the 
music  ;  it  all  seems  to  be  a  foretaste  and 
promise  of  the  time  when  "  all  nations 
and  kindreds  and  peoples  and  tongues  " 
shall  stand  "  before  the  throne  and 'before 
the  Lamb,"  crying  with  a  loud  voice 
and  saying,  "  Salvation  to  our  God 
which  sittedi  upon  the  throne,  and  to 
the  Lamb." 

These  conventions  are,  indeed,  sym- 
bols of  Christian  fellowship  i}ersonified, 
and  herein  perhaps  lies  their  chief 
charm. 

The  late  Joseph  Parker  voiced  this 


idea  in  his  own  picturesque  way  at  the 
World's  Christian  Endeavor  Convention 
in  London  in  1900.  On  the  same  plat- 
form in  the  Alexandra  Palace  were  the 
Bishop  of  London,  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 
Dr.  Greenough,  representing  the  Bap- 
tist?, and  Dr.  Monroe  Gibson,  the  Pres- 
byterians; while  Dr.  Floyd  Tomkins, 
Dr.  Maltbie  Babcock,  and  other  well- 
known  Americans  added  distinction  to 
the  platform. 

E)ach  sp)eaker  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent his  own  denomination,  and  Dr. 
Parker  was  naturally  expected  to  speak 
for  Congregationalism. 

It  was  a  frightfully  hot  dayj  the  sun 
beat  down  with  relentless  force  upon  the 
great  glass  roof.  Dr.  Parker  perspired 
at  every  pore,  and  the  wat^r  seemed  to 
drip  from  every  individual  hair  of  his 
shaggy  locks.  In  his  thunderous  tones 
he  remarked,  after  a  few  preliminary 
words,  "  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouldn't  be 
wet  through  for  anj  ism  in  the  world, 
but  I  will  sweat  an3^^here  for  the  cause 
of  fellowship  and  brotherhood  as  repre- 
sented in  this  splendid  assembly  1" 

The  tremendous  applause  that  fol- 
lowed this  sentence  showed  that  the 
audience,  too,  were  willing  to  p)erspire 
for  the  cause  of  Christian  unity. 

My  space  is  almost  exhausted,  and  I 
can  but  indicate  in  a  word  the  underly- 
ing principles  that  have  made  such  a 
movement  and  such  conventions  possible. 

First,  Deep  religious  devotion.  There 
is  no  such  compelling  and  attractive 
power  as  this.  "  For  Christ  and  the 
Church  "  has  always  been  the  motto  of 
the  Society. 

Second,  Service  for  all  and  all  for  serv- 
ice. "  No  impression  without  expres- 
sion," the  latest  word  of  the  psychologist 
relating  to  adolescent  youth,  has  been 
practically  wrought  out  in  Christian  En- 
deavor methods. 

Third,  "Fellowship  with  Fidelity," 
"  Brotherhood  with  all,  loyalty  to  one's 
own  " — these  are  the  watchwords  which 
are  heard  in  Christian  Endeavor  circles 
all  over  the  world,  and  which,  incarnated 
in  deed,  have  given  the  Society  its  power. 

What  of  the  future  ? 
Let  the  historian  of  the  fiftieth  year 
of  the  Society  prophesy  after  the  event. 
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But  it  can  be  said  in  a  general  way  that 
the  outlook  was  never  so  bright  as 
to-day;  the  Society  was  never  winning 
its  way  so  rapidly  in  all  lands ;  its  critics 
were  never  less  destructive  or  more  help- 
ful ;  its  supporters  were  never  so  numer- 
ous and  courageous ;  and,  with  augment- 


ing ranks,  increasing  flexibility,  enlarging 
scope  and  variety  of  service,  and  a 
firmer  grasp  th&n  ever  on  its  fundamental 
principles,  it  is  entering  upon  its  second 
quarter-century  with  more  than  the 
vigor,  hope,  and  determination  of  its 
earliest  youth. 


PERSUASION    AND     CONTRO- 
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A  FEW  years  ago  a  colonel  of  the 
Civil  War,  who  is  now  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  a  Memorial 
Day  address  on  the  "  Soldier's  Faith,"  in 
which  he  suggested  that  it  is  perhaps 
"  not  vain  for  us  to  tell  the  new  genera- 
tion what  we  learnt  in  our  day  and  what 
we  still  believe — that  the  joy  of  life  is 
living,  is  to  put  out  all  one's  powers  as 
far  as  they  will  go,  and  the  measure  of 
power  is  obstacles  overcome;  to  ride 
boldly  at  what  is  in  front  of  you,  be  it 
fence  or  enemy ;  to  pray  not  for  comfort 
but  for.  combat;  to  keep  the  soldier's 
faith  against  the  doubts  of  civil  life,  more 
besetting  and  harder  to  overcome  than 
all  the  misgivings  of  the  battlefield." 

It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  us  when 
words  like  these  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
fail  to  arouse  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of 
our  young  men. 

"  For  never  land  long  lease  of  empire  won 
Whose  sons  sate  silent  when  base  deeds 
were  done." 

When  the  youth  of  America  is  ready  to 
seek  comfort  and  to  shrink  from  combat, 
then  the  end  will  be  near,  and  society 
will  stagnate  into  a  morass  of  moral 
malaria.  Life  is  neither  nirvana  nor 
chaos;  it  is  a  never-ending  struggle 
toward  the  Promised  Land ;  and  no 
sooner  have  we  topped  one  hill  than  an- 
other still  higher  rises  before  us,  which 
we  shall  find  the  easier  to  climb  since 
our  muscles  have  been  hardened  by  the 
earlier  effort.  No  sooner  is  one  victory 
won  than  there  looms  large  before  us  the 
next  conquest  to  be  undertaken.  There 
is   never   a   truce    in  the  fighting,  and 


never  a  season  when  the  armor  may  be 
laid  aside.  But  of  a  truth  the  joy  of 
living  is  in  the  putting  forth  of  all  our 
power  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  which 
are  more  abundant  and  more  difficult  in 
civil  life  than  on  the  battlefield,  as  the 
soldier-judge  declared.  Yet  the  more 
abundant  they  may  be  and  the  more 
difficult,  the  keener  is  the  zest  of  combat, 
and  the  less  worthy  is  the  comfort  which 
might  come  to  us  from  giving  up  the 
struggle. 

If,  however,  there  is  a  cause  in  behalf 
of  which  it  is  worth  while  to  battle, 
surely  also  it  will  be  worth  while  to  learn 
how  to  wage  the  war.  Ardent  youth  is 
swift  to  enter  on  a  civic  campaign,  often 
without  training  and  without  taking  time 
to  form  a  plan,  although  none  of  us  is 
ignorant  that  the  course  of  military  in- 
struction at  West  Point  extends  over  four 
years ;  and  it  teaches  only  the  elements 
of  the  art  of  war.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
conflicts  of  civil  life  are  more  exhausting 
than  those  in  which  the  soldier  engages, 
and  that  the  maneuvers  of  the  enemy  are 
more  baffling,  then  is  there  an  obvious 
need  of  education  for  those. who  are 
undertaking  a  civic  struggle.  They  go 
forth  to  contend  with  evil,  by  calling  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  impending 
danger  and  by  awakening  the  interest  of 
good  citizens  in  the  cause  in  which  they 
are  enlisted. 

Here  it  is  that  a  military  metaphor 
becomes  misleading.  Although  it  is  our 
duty  to  wrestle  with  wrong  and  to  over- 
come it,  we  can  win  the  fight  only  with 
the  weapons  of  peace ;  and  of  these  the 
most  important  is  persuasion.     We  can 
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achieve  our  end  only  by  so  presenting 
our  case  as  to  bring  over  to  our  opinion 
the  majority  of  our  fellow-citizens.  Un- 
due aggressiveness  is  wholly  out  of  place ; 
it  will  never  attract,  it  will  always  repel. 
No  doubt  the  actual  adversary  must  be 
faced  boldly;  but  there  is  rarely  ever 
any  chance  of  converting  him,  for  he  is 
rooted  in  his  own  superstition,  and  he 
has  his  own  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  him.  It  is  not  the  opponent  who 
stands  up  against  us  that  we  are  striving 
to  convince,  since  his  case  is  hopeless. 
It  is  to  the  bystanders  that  every  appeal 
must  be  addressed,  to  those  who  are 
looking  on  idly  and  without  attention. 
If  their  interest  can  be  aroused,  if  they 
can  be  converted  to  our  view,  then  our 
adversary  is  beaten,  even  if  he  is  stub- 
bom  to  the  end ;  for  then  the  majority 
b  ours,  and  he  is  only  one  of  a  shrinking 
minority.  This  is  an  aspect  often  over- 
looked by  men  who  are  naturally  com- 
bative and  who  are  lacking  in  the  %yxa- 
pathetic  appeal  which  wins  adherents; 
they  spend  all  their  energy  in  the  grapple 
with  the  individual  advocate  of  the  other 
side,  and  they  pay  no  heed  to  the  duty 
<£  ptersuading  those  who  are  not  hostile, 
but  only  indifferent.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  though  their  interest  was  rather  in  the 
argumentative  duel  than  in  the  final 
decision  of  the  debate. 

Only  those  who  have  taken  active  part 
in  urging  an  improvement  or  in  assault- 
ing an  evil,  ever  realize  how  difficult  it 
b  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  general 
public  in  behalf  of  any  particular  cause, 
and  how  protracted  and  wearisome  a 
task  it  is  to  arouse  any  real  interest  in 
&vor  of  it.  The  human  units  who  make 
up  the  general  public  know  little  or 
nothing  about  any  one  topic,  and  they 
seem  to  care  less.  They  have  each  of 
them  their  own  traditions,  their  own 
prejudices,  their  own  proportion  of  con- 
servatism, their  own  distrust  of  innova- 
tion. They  have  a  strong  desire  to  let 
well  enough  alone  and  to  keep  to  the 
good  old  ways.  Yet  they  are  not  reso- 
lutely hostile  to  any  new  proposal ;  they 
simply  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for  it  or 
to  seize  the  sigfn'ficance  of  it.  They 
are  open  to  conviction,  if  you  can  once 
get  them  to  listen  to  you  while  you 
show  cause  why  your  opinion  should  be 


adopted.  They  are  all  of  them  engaged 
in  minding  their  own  business;  and 
they  are  loth  to  lend  an  ear  to  any  one 
who  asks  them  to  listen  to  argument  or 
even  to  evidence. 

Yet  it  is  these  human  units  who  are 
to  be  made  to  listen,  who  are  to  be  won 
over,  who  are  to  be  awakened  from  care- 
less inattention  and  aroused  to  active 
interest.  Whoever  applies  himself  to 
this  labor  of  love  must  possess  his  soul 
in  patience  and  curb  his  temper  with 
firmness.  He  must  put  up  a  good  fight 
against  the  defenders  of  the  condition 
which  he  is  attacking,  but  he  ought  not 
to  waste  his  strength  mainly  upon  them. 
He  must  never  let  a  delight  in  contro- 
versy tempt  him  to  forget  that  his  chief 
duty  is  not  to  argue  with  the  other 
side,  but  to  persuade  the  men  who  are 
taking  no  part  in  the  dispute — ^the  men 
who  are  ready  enough  to  dismiss  the 
matter  from  their  minds,  and  who  are 
prompt  to  cry  "  a  plague  on  both  your 
houses."  These  are  the  very  men  whose 
support,  if  only  it  can  once  be  secured, 
will  make  success  certain.  Whenever 
they  can  be  allured  into  listening  to  the 
facts,  they  are  swift  enough  in  coming  to  a 
decision  on  the  merits  of  the  case ;  and 
when  public  opinion  has  once  been 
created  in  favor  of  a  cause,  all  the  pro- 
tests of  its  opponents  are  useless  and 
hopeless.  There  is  no  need  to  waste 
time  in  answering  the  arguments  of  the 
other  side  after  the  public  has  made  up 
its  mind. 

It  is  not  really  argument  which  is  effect- 
ive, it  is  information.  If  once  you  can 
induce  the  public  to  belieVe  that  here  is 
something  that  they  ought  to  know  about, 
if  once  you  can  get  them  to  turn  aside 
from  their  own  work  long  enough  to 
take  in  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  then 
the  rest  is  easy.  But  to  get  them  to 
listen  at  all  is  not  easy ;  it  is  very  hard 
indeed,  and  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  hurry. 
It  can  be  done  only  by  patient  and 
unceasing  effort,  which  profits  by  every 
occasion,  and  which  neglects  no  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  this  first  approach  nothing  is  more 
important  than  an  unassuming  manner. 
If  you  want  to  win  the  public  to  listen, 
you  must  be  firm,  of  course,  but  you 
must  not  be  condescending  ;  for  there  is 
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nothing  that  human  nature  resents  more 
quickly  than  being  addressed  in  words 
of  one  syllable,  as  though  it  was  in- 
fantile in  understandii^.  And  as  you 
must  not  assume  superiority,  so  you 
must  avoid  the  domineering  tone  and 
the  aggressive  attitude  which  only  too 
many  reformers  are  prone  to  adopt.  For 
example,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
ineffectiveness  of  Ruskin's  eloquent  cry- 
ing aloud  in  the  wilderness  was  due 
largely  to  his  shrill  scolding  and  to  his 
contemptuous  bullying.  As  the  late  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  pointed  out,  "  the  arro- 
gance of  Ruskin's  language  ...  is  one 
of  the  awkward  consequences  of  being 
an  inspired  prophet,"  since  "  it  is  im- 
plied in  your  very  position  that  your 
opponents  are  without  an  essential  men- 
tal faculty."  Over-emphasis  always  ex- 
cite? antagonism  in  the  average  man, 
just  as  over-statement  arouses  suspicion. 

In  fact,  nothing  is  more  effective  than 
an  under-statementso  clear  and  so  mod- 
erate that  the  listener  is  inclined  to 
believe  himself  capable  of  restating  your 
case  more  powerfully ;  for  if  he  once 
undertakes  this,  he  is  your  partisan  for- 
ever, if  only  for  the  pleasure  of  arguing 
on  your  side  better  than  you  have  done. 
As  M.  firaile  Faguet  has  reminded  us 
recently,  "  the  great  point  of  all  dialectic 
and  of  all  eloquence  is  to  make  men 
believe  that  they  come  to  a  decision 
of  their  own  accord,  that  they  are  guid- 
ing themselves,  that  the  idea  which  has 
just  been  given  to  them  is  one  they 
have  had  since  infancy."  This  is  a  diffi- 
cult feat,  no  doubt,  but  it  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  sincere  speaker  who  is  also 
adroit,  as  Lincoln  was.  It  is  never 
achieved  by  an  exhorter  who  scolds  and 
who  bullies ;  the  more  he  talks  himself 
hoarse,  the  more  he  hardens  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers,  fixed  in  their  resolve  to 
oppose  him. 

It  is  recorded  that  Benjamin  R.  Cur- 
tis once  tried  a  law  case  against  John  P. 
Hale,  and  was  astounded  when  the  ver- 
dict went  against  him.  "  I  had  with  me 
all  the  evidence  and  all  the  argument," 
he  explained,  "  but  that  confounded  fel- 
low. Hale,  got  so  intimate  with  the  jury 
that  I  could  do  nothing  with  them." 
And  we  may  rest  assured  that  there  was 
in  Hale's  manner,  while  he  was  dealing 


with  the  men  in  the  jury-box,  nothing 
superior  or  condescending,  nothing  ag- 
gressive or  domineering.  He  met  them 
on  the  level  of  a  common  humanity,  and 
he  assumed  that  they  possessed  both 
intelligence  and  a  desire  to  do  right.  It 
is  comic  to  think  how  complete  a  failure 
Carlyle  or  Ruskin  would  have  made 
had  either  of  them  been  called  to  the 
bar.  Prophets  of  wrath  th^y  may  have 
been,  both  of  them,  but  sweet  reason- 
ableness was  not  their  portion.  They 
may  have  helped  to  destroy  the  temples 
of  Baal,  but  whatever  they  sought  to 
build  themselves  was  built,  on  the  shift- 
ing sand.  At  best,  they  achieved  only 
the  easier  feat  of  destruction,  and  they 
failed  to  accomplish  the  more  useful 
duty  of  construction. 

An  illustration  of  the  successful  use 
of.  cogent  under-statement  can  be  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  movement  in 
behalf  of  international  copyright.  Only 
after  half  a  dozen  years  of  incessant 
endeavor  was  it  possible  to  pass  the  act 
of  1891,  whereby  the  protection  of  copy- 
right in  the  United  States  was  extended 
to  the  foreign  authors  who  should  com- 
ply with  certain  conditions.  Previously 
foreign  authors  had  no  control  here  over 
their  own  writings,  which  were  freely 
pirated,  thus  forcing  American  authors 
to  sell  their  writings  in  unfair  competi- 
tion with  stolen  goods.  Obviously,  this 
was  a  bitter  wrong  alike  to  the  friendly 
alien  and  to  the  citizen ;  but  it  was  very 
difficult  to  make  the  average  man  see 
this.  Winter  after  winter  the  members 
of  the  American  Copyright  League  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  awakening  of 
public  interest.  Meetings  were  held  in 
the  larger  cities,  and  reports  were  pub- 
lished in  the  local  newspapers  and  tele- 
graphed all  over  the  country;  speeches 
were  made  before  all  sorts  of  societies ; 
sermons  were  preached  on  the  National 
sin  of  literary  piracy ;  articles  were  in- 
serted in  the  magazines  and  reviews ; 
statements  were  put  forth  frequently  in 
which  the  question  was  considered  from 
every  point  of  view;  explanatory  pam- 
phlets were  to  be  had  for  the  asking ; 
and  no  possible  means  of  arresting  pub- 
lic attention  was  neglected.  And  yet, 
after  this  propaganda  had  been  going 
on  for  years,  the  advocates  of  justice 
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were  continually  surprised  to  meet  men 
of  education  and  of  intelligence  who  had 
paid  no  attention  to  our  appeals  and 
■wkia  were  not  aware  that  there  was  a 
wrong  to  be  righted.  These  men  were 
very  rarely  hostile ;  they  were  only  unin- 
terested because  of  their  total  ignorance 
in  the  matter.  Generally  we  found  it 
easy  enough  to  gain  their  sympathy,  and 
sometimes  «ven  their  active  support, 
after  they  once  understood  what  the 
need  was  for  an  improvement  in  the 
law.  But  they  had  been  minding  their 
-own  business,  and  they  had  chanced 
not  to  be  reached  by  any  of  the  roulti- 
todinous  appeals  that  we  had  been  mak- 
ing. 

Some  of  the  appeals,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, were  now  and  then  declamatory 
and  domineering ;  and  it  was  apparently 
a  reading  of  these  unduly  vehement 
documents  which  turned  the  late  Speaker 
Reed  against  the  cause.  This  was  the 
more  unfortunate  as  the  time  came  when 
be  -was  the  one  man  whose  good  will  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  friends  of  the 
bill  believed  that  it  would  pass  if  it  was 
allowed  to  come  up ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
<»ly  the  Speaker  would  grant  a  small 
portion  of  time  in  the  final  days  of  the 
session,  always  tumultuously  overcrowd- 
ed. Just  then,  as  it  happened,  a  member 
<rf  the  League  published  a  paper  from  a 
new  point  of  view,  tracing  the  slow  evo- 
lution of  copyright  ever  since  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  and  pointing  out  that 
die  United  States,  which  had  been 
amoi^  the  most  progressive  nations  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
among  the  most  backward  in  this  respect 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth.  The  writer 
of  this  paper  was  studiously  moderate  in 
tone,  and  he  strove  to  force  the  reader 
to  draw  his  own  conclusion — that  the 
opportunity  was  then  offered  for  this 
country  to  recover  its  proper  rank  among 
die  nations.  A  member  of  the  Copy- 
right League — who  is  now  the  President 
of  the  United  States — asked  the  Speaker 
to  read  this  article  as  a  personal  favor 
to  him,  and  the  nei^t  day  Mr.  Reed  told 
Mr.  Roosevelt  that  he  was  ready  to  grant 
time  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Probably  it  was  the  cautious  under- 
statement of  this  paper  which  captured 
the  sympathy  of  the  Speaker,  and  quite 


possibly  the  vehemence  of  some  of  the 
other  appeals  which  had  repelled  him 
were  more  effective  with  readers  of  an- 
other type.  The  very  manner  needful 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  one  man  another 
may  reject  as  rant.  There  are  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  they  cannot 
all  be  converted  by  the  same  arguments. 
But,  however  emotional  the  speaker,  how- 
ever lofty  his  standard,  however  assured 
he  may  be  as  to  the  moral  necessity  of 
the  step  he  is  advocating,  he  will  fail  to 
reach  the  hearts  and  to  touch  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  unless  he  is  ever  honest 
with  himself  and  unless  he  is  absolutely 
fair  to  his  opponents.  If  he  descends 
to  personalities,  he  may  amuse  his  audi- 
ence, but  he  is  far  less  likely  to  bring 
them  over  to  his  side.  Indeed,  the  sin- 
cere advocate  of  a  cause  will  often  ac- 
complish most  by  resolutely  refusing -to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  his  op- 
ponents as  persons.  In  stating  his  own 
case  he  will  meet  their  arguments  fairly, 
refuting  them  as  best  he  can ;  but  it  will 
be  arguments  that  he  will  attack,  and 
never  tlie  persons  who  have  put  forth  the 
arguments.  Especially  will  he  refrain 
from  misjudging  the  good  faith  of  those 
who  urge  these  opposing  arguments ;  for, 
by  the  very  fact  that  he  has  been  willing 
to  enter  on  a  debate  with  them,  he  has 
placed  himself  on  the  same  plane,  and 
whatsoever  debases  them  lowers  him 
also.  Any  man  seeking  to  persuade  will 
do  well  to  refrain  from  controversy.  It 
was  Dr.  Holmes  who  drew  attention  to 
what  he  wittily  called  "  the  hydrostatic 
paradox  of  controversy,"  pointing  out 
that  "controversy  equalizes  fools  and 
wise  men,  and  the  fools  know  it." 

The  wise  men  know  it  also ;  and  they 
keep  out.  They  know  that  controversy,  in 
the  narrow  meaning  of  the  word,  is  use- 
less, and  worse  than  useless,  even  if  it 
does  not  descend  into  the  rude  exchange 
of  offensive  personalities.  They  know, 
as  Sainte-Beuve  has  declared,  that "  after 
half  an  hour  of  any  dispute  no  one  of 
the  contestants  is  any  longer  in  the 
right,  and  no  one  of  them  is  then  really 
aware  of  what  he  is  saying."  They  know 
that  public  interest  very  soon  ebbs  away 
from  a  dispute  between  persons,  and  that 
public  opinion  is  likely  to  accept  what 
each  side  says  against  the  other  and  to 
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reject  what  each  side  says  in  favor  of 
itself.  They  know  that  a  prolonged 
debate  is  likely  to  defeat  the  interest  of 
those  who  are  in  the  right  and  to  raise  a 
dust  of  side-issues  for  the  profit  of  those 
who  are  in  the  wrong.  They  know  that 
nothing  Is  more  hopelessly  uninteresting 
than  a  controversy  which  has  died  down 
to  its  ashes — ashes  in  which  there  may 
be  heat  enough  but  never  any  lig^t. 
They  know  that  protracted  controversy 
is  fatal  to  persuasion,  and  that  persua- 
sion is  the  only  means  of  carrying  a 
cause  to  victory. 

Not  a  few  wise  men  have  carried  this 
distaste  for  dispute  so  far  that  they  have 
resolutely  refused  to  pay  any  attention 
to  personal  attacks.  Buffon  was  one  of 
these ;  and  he  explained  that  he  took 
pride  in  the  thought  that  persons  of  a 
certain  kind  could  not  injure  him.  Ibsen 
advised  Georg  Brandes  to  adopt  the 
same  attitude — "  Look  straight  ahead  ; 
never  reply  with  a  word  in  the  papers ; 
if  in  your  writings  you  become  polemical, 
then  do  not  direct  your  polemic  against 
this  or  that  particular  attack ;  never  show 
that  a  word  of  your  enemies  has  had  any 
effect  on  you."  Jowett  summed  up  his 
own  principles  in  a  terse  sentence : 
"  Never  retract,  never  explain ;  get  it 
done,  and  let  them  howl."  And  this  is 
only  a  new  setting  of  the  old  Scots  say- 
ing, "  They  say.  What  say  they  ?  Let 
them  say."  Silent  contempt  is  often 
the  most  crushing  rejoinder ;  it  is  the 
true  vengeance  of  large  souls  ;  and  it  is 
the  one  way  open  to  all  who  are  seeking 
to  persuade  and  who  are  determined  to 
abstain  from  bickering.  A  good  work- 
man is  not  known  by  the  chips  on  his 
shoulder. 

In  attacking  an  established  abuse,  the 
ardent  advocate  of  improvement  will 
find  himself  confronted  by  opponents 
belonging  to  several  different  classes. 
First  of  all,  there  are  those  who  are  con- 
servative by  nature  and  who  are  moved 
to  defend  the  established  order  of  things 
simply  because  it  is  the  established  order, 
and  because  they  dread  and  detest  inno- 
vation of  any  kind  ;  and  these  can  often 
be  won  over  by  showing  that  the  pro- 
posed change  is  not  really  an  innovation, 
but  rather  a  return  to  the  practice  of  the 
fathers  and  to  the  usage  of  the  good  old 


days.  Second,  there  are  those  whose 
good  faith  is  beyond  question,  but  whose 
temperament  leads  them  to  defend  the 
existing  situation  in  spite  of  its  defects ; 
and  these  are  the  men  whose  opposition 
is  most  difficult  to  overcome,  because 
they  are  honorable  adversaries,  possessed 
of  the  best  intentions.  They  must  ever 
be  faced  firmly  but  courteously;  and 
their  arguments  must  be  met  squarely. 
It  was  of  opponents  of  this  type  that 
Gladstone  was  thinking  when  he  said 
that  "  the  one  lesson  life  has  taught  me 
is  that  where  there  is  known  to  be  a  com- 
mon object,  the  pursuit  of  truth,  there 
should  be  a  studious  desire  to  interpret 
the  adversary  in  the  best  sense  his  words 
will  fairly  bear." 

And  then  there  is  a  third  class,  of  those 
who  are  personally  profiting  by  the  abuse 
which  you  are  attacking ;  and  it  is  from 
these  diat  you  may  expect  the  bitterest 
fight  and  the  most  unscrupulous.  They 
will  never  hesitate  to  resort  to  the  mean- 
est of  personalities  and  to  the  imputing 
of  the  lowest  of  motives.  They  will 
seize  any  weapon  that  comes  handy  ;  and 
they  will  never  hesitate  to  strike  below 
the  belt.  This  is  an  unsavory  opposition, 
which  must  be  anticipated  ;  as  the  "  Au- 
tocrat of  the  Breakfast-Table  "  declared, 
with  his  pithy  shrewdness,  "  you  never 
need  think  you  can  turn  over  any  old 
falsehood  without  a  terrible  squirming 
and  scattering  of  the  horrid  little  popu- 
lation that  dwells  under  it."  But  although 
the  defense  of  an  abuse  by  the  men  of 
this  type,  who  are  touched  in  their  pocket, 
will  always  be  venomous  and  protracted, 
it  is  likely  also  to  be  so  violent  and  so 
hysteric  and  so  offensive  as  to  ref)el  the 
sympathy  of  the  disinterested  onlookers 
in  whose  hands  the  final  decision  lies. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  safest  and 
wisest  to  disregard  the  ululations  of 
unworthy  opponents  of  this  type  or  of 
any  other ;  but  sometimes  a  rare  occa- 
sion may  arise  when  it  is  needful  to  turn 
on  an  opponent,  and  to  smite  him  hip 
and  thigh,  and  to  reduce  him  at  once 
to  impotent  silence;  and  this  is  what 
Huxley  did  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
Sometimes  again  the  chance  may  present 
itself  to  puncture  an  adversary  with  a 
swift  retort,  just  as  Leatherstocking 
caught  by  the  handle  the  tomahawk  the 
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Indian  had  thrown  at  him,  hurling  it 
back  at  once  to  buiy  itself  in  the  brain 
of  his  red  foeman.  Once  when  a  noted 
wit  was  holding  forth,  a  drunken  by- 
stander broke  out  with  "  You're  a  liar  I" 
To  which  the  noted  wit  returned,  in- 
stantly and  with  the  utmost  suavity  of 
manner,  "Surely  not — if  you  say  sol" 
When  Beecher  was  addressing  a  meet- 
ing in  Liverpool  packed  with  Southern 
sympathizers,  a  voice  from  the  gallery 
asked  him  why  we  had  not  ended  the 
war  in  sixty  days  as  we  had  said  we 
would.  There  was  a  pause  in  the  tumult 
at  this  home-thrust,  and  Beecher  took 
advantage  of  it  to  reply,  "We  should 
have  done  so,  if  we  had  been  fighting 
Englishmen  I"  To  the  credit  of  his 
hearers,  this  bold  stroke  touched  their 
sense  of  fair  play,  and  thereafter  they 
listened  to  what  he  had  to  say. 

But  though  this  may  be  .successful,  it 
is  ever  dangerous,  for  it  is  perilously 
dose  to  the  flinging  to  and  fro  of  empty 
personalities.  If  the  foeman  is  unworthy 
of  your  steel,  and  if  you  suspect  him 
capable  of  a  foul  blow,  it  is  best  to  re- 
fuse to  cross  swords  with  him.  There 
was  common  sense  in  the  sajring  of 
Trathful  James,  in  his  metrical  minutes 
of  the  meeting  of  the  "  Society  upon  the 
Stanislaw,"  when  he  declared  that 

*  I  bold  it  is  not  decent  for  a  scientific  gent 
To  say  another    is  an  ass — at  least,  to  all 

intent ; 
Nor  should  the  individual  who  happens  to 

be  meant 
Rq)ly  by  heaving  rocks  at  him,  to  any  great 

extent" 

The  general  public  takes  no  interest 
in  the  bandying  about  oi  personalities ; 


and  it  is  even  inclined  to  despise  a  vic- 
tory won  in  such  ignoble  strife.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  swift  to  give  its  confi- 
dence to  those  whom  it  has  observed  to 
be  honest  to  themselves  and  fair  to  their 
adversaries,  moderate  in  statement  and 
dignified  in  utterance.  And  it  is  the 
general  public  which  must  decide  the 
question  at  last ;  and  the  general  public 
is  ever  repelled  by  unseemly  altercation ; 
and  it  can  be  reached  only  by  incessant 
and  unassuming  persuasion.  He  who 
seeks  to  convert  it  must  be  patient  and 
persistent,  coaxing  the  general  public  to 
go  forwdrd  with  him  one  step  at  a  time, 
and  taking  care  that  there  are  no  steps 
backward.  He  must  remember  the 
potency  of  little  drops  of  water  and  of 
little  grains  of  sand.  He  must  not  try 
for  too  much  all  at  once ;  but  he  must 
ever  be  ready  to  take  what  he  can  get, 
and  he  must  ahvays  be  glad  to  convert 
an  individual  here  and  there,  since  the 
general  public  is  only  a  mass  of  stray 
individuals. 

Above  all  else  must  the  advocate  of  a 
new  cause  and  the  assailant  of  an  old 
abuse  respect  the  opinions  of  those  he  is 
striving  to  convert.  He  must  ever  bear 
in  mind  that  the  average  man,  the  unit 
which  is  multiplied  into  the  general 
public,  means  to  do  right — that  the 
average  man  is  ever  ready  honestiy  to 
echo  the  fine  phrase  of  Marcus  Aurelius : 
"  If  any  one  is  able  to  convince  me  and 
show  that  I  do  not  think  or  act  right,  I 
will  gladly  change.  For  I  seek  the 
truth,  by  which  no  man  was  ever  injured. 
But  he  is  injured  who  abid^  in  his  error 
and.  ignorance." 
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T*  nv  »—  We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Clyde 
Ttut  Utmbers    pj^^^.^  ^^^^^  ..  ^^^^  „  ^  ^^^^ 

as  Mr.  Barrie's  or  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's.  They 
were  made  to  act,  and  with  little  thought  of 
literary  effectiveness.  "  The  Climbers  "  had 
a  considerable  degree  of  success  on  the  stage, 
and  has  some  well-devised  situations.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    75  cts.) 

■n    r^  At     The  feature  of   special 

AndAmenca        ^^.^j^^    ^^    ^jj,;^    ^ 

Smythe's  stimulating  account  of  the  part 
played  by  irrigation  in  the  opening  up  of  the 
West  is  the  section  devoted  to  a  r&um^  of 
the  progress  made  since  the  book  first  ap- 
peared, five  years  ago.  Mr.  Smythe  was 
himself  a  pioneer  in  the  National  irrigation 
movement,  and  is  thoroughly  competent  to 
serve  as  its  historian.  He  is,  moreover,  im- 
bued with  the  hearty,  optimistic  spirit  of  the 
West;  and  if  at  times  he  appears  over- 
enthusiastic,  his  picture  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent is  none  the  less  significant  for  the  possi- 
bilities it  reveals.  Intending  home-seekers 
will  find  much  practical  information  in  his 
pages,  while  readers  of  all  types  will  derive 
therefrom  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  States 
in  which  the  work  of  colonization  is  now 
being  pressed  so  vigorously.  Mr.  Smythe's 
book  falls  into  four  parts.  In  the  first  he 
discusses  colonization  and  irrigation  !n  a 
general  way ;  in  the  second,  some  of  the  ear- 
lier irrigation  ventures ;  in  the  third,  the  sev- 
eral arid  and  semi-arid  States  which  remain 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  undeveloped ;  and 
in  the  fourth,  the  genesis  and  evolution  of 
the  movement  which  has  led  to  the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
task  of  reclaiming  the  desert  parts  of  our 
country.  He  also  supplies,  in  an  appendix, 
the  text  of  the  original  Newlands  Irrigation 
Bill  and  of  the  present  law,  and  a  brief  state- 
ment of  methods  of  irrigation.  In  addition 
to  revising  the  text,  he  has  incorporated  new 
illustrations  from  recent  photographs.  As  it 
stands,  his  book  is  invaluable  to  all  who 
would  make  themselves  fully  acquainted  with 
the  internal  territorial  expansion  of  the  past 
few  years.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    #1.50,  net.) 

__  Herbert  Paul  is  an  enthu- 

...     , ,      siastic  but  not  indiscrimi- 

Ltfi<^  Fronde    ^^^    admirer   of    Mr. 

Froude.  His  admiration  lends  a  charm  to 
his  volume,  but  also  imparts  to  it  its  two 
chief  defects :  it  could  be  lessened  in  bulk 
with  advantage,  for  it  contains  repetitions 
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more  appropriate  to  a  speech  by  a  defend- 
ant's counsel  than  to  a  biography ;  and  its 
tone  is  throughout  too  much  that  of  one  who 
is  retained  to  defend  an  accused  from  attack. 
But  in  the  main  we  agree  with  Mr.  Paul's 
interpretation.  Mr.  Froude  was  bitterly 
assailed  by  three  classes  of  enemies :  first,  by 
ecclesiastics,  for  his  liberalism  in  theology  ; 
second,  by  scholastics,  pre-eminently  by  Mr. 
Freeman,  because  he  was  guilty  of  making 
history  interesting ;  and,  third,  by  the  devo- 
tees of  Mr.  Carlyle,  because  he  ventured  to 
tell  the  truth  about  their  hero.  In  all  three 
cases  there  was  some  excuse  for  the  attack. 
Mr.  Froude's  reaction  against  orthodoxy 
carried  him,  as  Mr.  Paul  admits,  too  far ;  but 
after  reading  Mr.  Paul's  account  of  Froude's 
childhood,  the  reader  wonders  that  the  youth 
was  not  carried  over  into  blank  atheism.  In 
writing  history  Mr.  Froude,  though  conscien- 
tious in  his  investigations,  was  not  always 
careful  in  matters  of  detail,  nor  was  this  care- 
lessness confined,  as  Mr.  Paul  seems  to 
imply,  wholly  to  proof-reading ;  and  his  dra- 
matic instincts  led  him  sometimes  to  accept 
minor  incidents  which  were  inadequately 
verified  though  not  inherently  improbable, 
because  they  furnished  such  effective  color  to 
his  narrative.  But  he  was  one  of  England's 
really  g^reat  historians;  in  our  judgment  a 
far  better  historian  than  Freeman ;  because 
a  true  understanding  of  character  and  a  true 
interpretation  of  events  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  minute  accuracy  in  dates  or  the 
spelling  of  names.  No  historian  has  done 
so  much  as  Mr.  Froude  to  interpret  aright 
the  English  Reformation  and  its  great  char- 
acters, no  one  so  much  to  explain  Henry 
VIII.,  and  no  one  so  much  to  dispel  the 
romantic  mystery  which  has  enveloped  the 
character  and  career  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
who  deserves  to  be  ranked,  as  Froude's  real- 
istic portraiture  has  ranked  her,  with  Jezebel 
of  Israel,  Lucretia  Borgia  of  Italy,  and  Cath- 
erine de'  Medici  of  France.  There  may  be 
a  question  whether  he  ought  to  have  told  at 
all  the  story  of  Carlyle's  domestic  infelicities. 
We  have  no  question  that  in  telling  it  he 
took  somewhat  too  seriously  Carlyle's  exag- 
gerated expressions  of  remorse.  But  in  the 
main  the  fire  of  criticism  to  which  his  narra- 
tive has  been  subjected  has  had  no  other 
effect  on  those  who  have  read  the  volumi- 
nous literature  on  both  sides,  if  they  are  ac- 
customed to  weigh  and  measure  evidence, 
than  the  conclusion  of  Sir  James  Fitzjames 
Stephen :  "  It  is  to  me  wholly  incredible  that 
anything  but  a  severe   regard  for   truth, 
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learnt  to  a  great  extent  from  his  teaching, 
could  ever  have  led  you  to  embody  in  your 
portrait  of  him  [Carlyle]  a  delineation  of  the 
faults  and  weaknesses  which  mixed  with  his 
great  qualities."  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    *4,  net.) 

,  c„~  ,  Under  the  title  "  The  Journeys 
.r~~J  of  La  Salle  and  His  Compan- 
joarneya  .^^^„  p^fessor  L.  J.  Cox,  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  has  edited  the  orig- 
inal narratives  of  Tonty  and  others  of  that 
intrepid  band  of  explorers.  Some  of  these 
nanatives  have  been  di£Bcult  of  access,  and 
certainly  they  all  abound  in  stirring  adven- 
ture and  incident.  Professor  Cox's  charac- 
terization of  La  Salle  is  worth  quoting :  "  He 
was  coldly  ambitious,  reserved  to  hauteur, 
over-confident  in  his  own  judgment,  with 
great  natural  ability  and  equal  determina- 
tion, imaginative  to  a  fault,  and  consequendy 
often  more  visionary  than  practical. . . .  The 
essential  failure  of  his  colonizing  and  monop- 
oly projects  should  not  obscure  his  real  serv- 
ices as  the  greatest  French  explorer  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley."  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York.    2  vols.    $2,  net) 

ViK  Modem        ^'  ®'  ^irkbride  and  J.  E. 

• ,  ^  Sterrett  meet  a  real  need 

Thui  Company  ^jh  this  book.  The  mod- 
em trust  company  is  so  essentially  a  modem 
institution  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no 
account  of  its  organization  and  operations 
written  with  the  fullness  necessary  to  en- 
lighten the  general  public.  The  present 
work,  however,  is  so  complete  and  lucid  that 
itdiould  serve  as  a  standard  guide  not  only 
to  the  public  but  to  students  of  banking  and 
finance,  and  deserves  wide  recognition  as  an 
authoritative  text-book.  No  detail  of  trust 
company  f  unctioni  ng  appears  to  have  escaped 
tie  authors,  who  further  prefer  numerous 
suggestions  of  solid  value  to  the  management 
nf  such  concerns.  The  point  of  view  is 
soundly  conservative,  and  there  is  little  theo- 
riang,  concreteness  being  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  throughout  The  practical 
usefulness  of  the  book  is  increased  by  the 
Kproduction  of  a  number  of  the  forms  best 
xlapted  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  business. 
(TheMacmiUan  Company,  New  York.  #2  50, 
net) 

HiOkn  ^''  ***  of  the  early  days  of 
BaHitn  ^'^^^^^'^  Methodism  vindicates 
the  fact  which  its  title  assumes. 
Home  missions  among  the  pioneer  families 
who  planted  themselves  in  the  wildernesses 
now  transformed  into  civilized  States  made 
the  American  people  what  it  is  to-day — a 
Pw^le  dominated  by  moral  sentiment,  and 
itamping  its  National  coinage  with  the  most 
*i<lely  circulated  of  all  confessions  of  relig- 


ious faith.  In  God  We  Trust.  In  this  work 
of  nation-building  the  itinerant  Methodist 
preachers  bore  not  the  only  but  still  the 
leading  part.  Especially  in  the  Central 
States,  with  which  this  volume  is  largely 
concerned,  they  made  a  record  of  ever-mem- 
orable courage,  patience,  and  fervor.  The 
history  of  the  circuit-rider  is  closed.  But 
there  is  no  part  of  our  National  history  which 
more  deserves  to  be  treasured  in  living 
memory.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  The  experiences  of  its  heroes 
here  related  have  a  stirring  martial  note,  as 
well  as  a  fascinating  personal  interest  The 
plan,  with  a  smaU  portion  of  the  story,  comes 
from  the  late  Andrew  Carpenter  Wheeler, 
known  also  by  his  pen-name,  J.  P.  Mowbray, 
to  whose  friend,  Mr.  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon, 
of  Tarrytown,  New  York,  its  completion  is 
due.    (Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.    ^1.) 

The  Pr*,>enHon  Tw<^«ths  of  this  volume  is 
and  Care  </  ^tT  A^Knot  oHJew 
Taberx  Uosis  VoVk,  selected"^  'iWO  from 
eighty-one  comperitors  to  receive  the  prize 
of  #1,000  offered  by  the  International  Con- ' 
gress  at  Berlin  for  the  best  treatment  of 
the  question  how  to  combat  tuberculosis 
as  a  disease  of  the  masses.  This  essay  has 
already  been  translated  into  many  languages. 
To  this  are  added  a  dozen  or  more  short 
chapters  by  various  authors,  which  the  com- 
piler, Mr.  Joseph  R.  Long,  has  drawn  from 
the  "  Handbook  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis," published  by  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  of  New  York,  and  other 
sources.  The  non-professional  reader  will 
find  here  what  every  one  should  know  con- 
cerning "  the  great  white  plague,"  its  preven- 
tion and  its  extirpation.  (H.  M.  Brinker, 
Denver,  Colorado.) 

_,  „         ,   S.  A.  Clarke,  the  author 

Pjoneer  Days  qf   ^f  ^^^^^  ^^.         ^j  j^^^. 

Oregon  History  ^^jj^^  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  himsdf 
an  Oregon  pioneer,  having  made  his  home  in 
that  State  since  1850.  He  has  for  many 
years  studied  and  written  on  the  history  of 
the  region,  and  his  present  work,  which  com- 
prises two  substantial  volumes,  is  intended, 
in  his  own  words,  as  a  last  tribute  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon,  "  who  for  half  a  century  have 
been  my  kind  and  indulgent  friends."  His 
object  is  to  set  forth  the  story  of  the  growth 
of  Oregon  from  the  earliest  days  of  discov- 
ery and  exploration  to  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  government,  and  this  he  does  in  an 
original  and  unconventional  way,  preserving 
chronological  unity,  but  expanding  the  nar- 
rative by  the  inclusion  of  a  mass  of  material 
not  commonly  found  in  historical  works — 
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reminiscences  of  missionary,  fur-trader,  trap- 
per, and  mountaineer,  descriptions  of  Indian 
life  and  characteristics,  Indian  folk-lore,  first- 
hand accounts  of  romantic  and  tragic  epi- 
sodes of  early  settlement,  etc.  Necessarily 
his  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  little  more 
than  local  interest,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  critical  historian  is  in  some  respects 
open  to  serious  objection.  But  it  is  not  with- 
out value  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  a  civiliza- 
tion already  of  the  past,  and  for  the  fact  that 
it  preserves  much  of  historical  interest  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost.  Mr.  Claike's  style 
is  plain  to  the  point  of  awkwardness ;  but  his 
bo<jk  is  undeniably  readable  and  should 
attract  an  audience  not  limited  to  those  to 
whom  he  primarily  addresses  himself.  (J .  K. 
Gill  Company,  Portland,  Oregon.) 

Spiritnat  Adventures     I"  creating  a  work  of 
^  art  one  has  to  be  re- 

lentless in  the  rejection  of  material.  Mr. 
Symonds,  in  his"  Spiritual  Adventures,"  has 
applied  the  principle  of  selection  rigorously. 
He  presents  in  this  volume  eight  studies  in 
temperament.  In  each  study  he  is  intent  on 
reproducing  a  distinct  temperamental  type ; 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  in  each  case  he  has 
isolated  a  temperament  and  assigned  it  to  a 
person.  In  real  life,  of  course,  temperaments 
are  not  apportioned  out  to  people  in  that 
fa.shion ;  but  these  studies  do  not  purport  to 
be  records  of  real  life.  They  are  pictures. 
Each  study  has  a  tone  of  its  own  as  truly  as 
a  painting  by  Whistler.  Traits  which  would 
mar  the  tone  of  a  study  are  not  even  sug- 
gested. Some  readers  may  find  a  certain 
intellectual  stimulus  in  reading  this  book, 
just  as  some  people  find  religious  stimulus  in 
looking  at  a  Giorgione ;  but  those  will  judge 
it  best  who  read  it  as  a  work  of  literary  art. 
As  such  it  is  undoubtedly  skillful.  Among 
the  writers  of  to-day  who  regard  the  pen  as 
a  craftsman's  tool  Mr.  Symonds  cannot  be 
ignored.  These  studies,  however,  show  more 
skiU  than  sense  of  beauty.  There  is  scarcely 
a  tint  of  cheerfulness  or  real  health  in  the 
series.  The  tones  are  all  too  gloomy.  No 
artist  can  wholly  escape  responsibility  for  his 
choice  of  subject.  Like  the  pictures  painted 
by  one  of  the  men  here  portrayed,  these 
studies  not  only  have  a  hint  of  unhealthy 
green  in  their  shadows,  but  have  for  their 
subjects  the  abnormal  or  artificial.  No  mat- 
ter how  impersonal  the  reader  tries  to  be,  he 
will  probably  close  this  book  with  a  sense  of 
depression.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
>2.50,  net.) 


/.  M.  W.  Turner    ^ight  ^'"pP^.^"   ^^ 
already  been  written  wim 

Turner'  as  their  subject.  His  was  a  puz- 
zling character,  and  criticism  of  his  works  is 
apparently  occupying  less  space  in  the  late 
than  in  the  early  biographies.  The  latest  of 
all  is  the  work,  not  of  a  literary  man,  but  of  a 
painter.  Mr.  Wyllie  has  a  true  brother- 
painter's  sympathy  for  Turner's  troubles  and 
trials,  rough  and  uncouth  as  was  that  worthy. 
As  to  Turner's  works,  an  artist  is,  of  course, 
better  able  than  a  mere  teller  of  tales  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difficulties,  limitations,  beauties, 
and  influences  of  a  painter.  However  sym- 
pathetic Mr.  Wyllie's  attitude,  he  may  well 
envy  the  literary  man's  style.  The  latest 
biography  of  Turner  is  not  brilliant  in  that 
regard,  though  Mr.  Wyllie's  language  is 
undeniably  clear  and  concise,  especially  in 
his  replies  to  certain  assumptions — notably 
Ruskin's — about  Turner  which  Mr.  Wyllie 
thinks  unwarranted.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    #3.) 


The  Wisdom  of     ™s    story  of 
/"ke  SimpU         S>de   of    New 


the  East 
York  is 
chiefly  interesting  because 
of  the  personality  of  the  author,  Owen  Kil- 
dare.  His  first  book,  "  My  Mamie  Rose," 
was  hailed  as  a  remarkable  achievement 
because  the  author,  as  he  told  in  that  book, 
was  at  the  age  of  thirty  a  "  Bowery  tough " 
who  could  not  read  or  write  his  own  name. 
The  present  volume  describes  the  careers  of 
two  boys  on  New  York's  East  Side,  with  a 
little  too  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Sunday-school  book  to  be  a  good 
story.  (The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York.    Jl.SO.) 

A   clever,   readable    story    by 


.A  Yettow 
Joamalist 


Miriam  Michelsen,  the  author  of 
"  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage  "  and 
"The  Madigans."  It  describes  the  experi- 
ences of  a  young  woman  reporter  on  one  of 
the  yellowest  of  American  newspapers.  Her 
quest  for  "  copy "  brings  her  into  intimate 
relations  with  public  and  private  scandals, 
family  quarrels,  divorce  cases,  and  murders. 
The  unscrupulous  methods  which  she  pur- 
sues in  the  attempt  to  .score  a  "  beat "  for  her 
paper  are  hardly  less  repellent  than  the  de- 
tails of  the  cases  themselves.  The  young 
woman  is  a  very  entertaining  person,  but  not 
even  the  attractiveness  of  her  personality 
makes  "yellow  journalism"  seem  anything 
but  vulgar  and  degrading.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    *1.50.) 
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ARIZONA  AND  STATEHOOD 

In  the  issue  of  The  Outlook  for  December 
30  there  is  an  editorial  on  the  Statehood  Ques- 
tion which  contains  such  a  gross  misstatement 
of  facts  in  regard  to  one  phase  of  that  subject 
that  I  am  sure  you  will  welcome  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  same.  I  refer  to  that  part  of  the 
editorial  which  relates  to  Walter  Wellman's 
article  in  tlie  Chicago  "  Record  Herald,"  and 
the"  railroad  and  mining  lobby  "  in  Washing- 
ton. Now,  it'  has  been  my  privilege  to  be 
associated  the  past  four  weeks  in  a  very 
intimate  way  professionally  with  the  man 
who,  outside  of  Congress,  has  been  leading 
the  fight  against  joint  Statehood  for  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  This  man  has  had  more 
to  do  with  the  marvelous  development  and 
progress  of  Arizona  than  any  other  one  man, 
and  he  is  at  the  present  time  unquestionably 
the  leading  citizen  of  that  Territory,  and  it  is 
this  individual,  together  with  his  brother,  an 
honored  ex  Governor  of  the  Territpry  whose 
home  is  in  Washington,  who  have  constituted 
the  "  railroad  and  mining  lobby  "  referred  to 
in  your  editorial.  Having  been  in  a  position 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  methods 
and  tactics  pursued  by  these  gentlemen  in 
their  opposition  to  "  joint  Statehood,"  I  wish 
emphatically  to  state  that  their  conduct  in 
diis  matter  has  been  honorable  and  beyond 
criticism,  and  such  that  no  advocate  of  pure 
pcditical  methods  could  take  the  slightest  ex- 
ception to  it  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
their  clean-cut  method  of  opposing  the  bill 
in  question  that  has  been  a  real  element  of 
Aeir  streng^th  as  they  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  members  of  Congress.  To  these 
latter  they  have  repeatedly  said,  "  All  we  ask 
is  that  you  will  not  act  in  this  matter  until 
you  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Territories ;  and  if  you  will  only 
do  this,  we  fear  not  the  result"  Well  indeed 
would  it  be  for  Congress  and  the  legislation 
it  enacts  if  in  connection  with  ;dl  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  it  could  have  the 
help  and  advice  of  such  clean  and  honorable 
"lobbyists"  as  are  the  men  to  whom  this 
commtmication  refers — men  who  are  fighting 
with  clean  hands  and  right  motives  for  the 
Territory  they  love  and  which  they  have  been 
so  instrumental  in  developing. 

Charles  E.  Barker. 

FACTS   ABOUT  ARIZONA 
In  your  issue  of  December  16,  pp.  91 1  and 
912,  there  are  a  few  misleading  statements 
which  no  doubt  you  will  gladly  correct  when 


your  attention  is  called  to  proper  data.  Vide 
Twelfth  Census,  our  population  was  122,931 
— inclusive  of  26,480  Indians — net  96,451  j 
there  is  where  the  29  per  cent  of  illiteracy 
came  in.  Same  volume,  pages  909-13,  you 
will  find  that  the  native  white  illiterates  are 
only  4.5  per  cent,  while  in  the  whole  United 
States  the  percentage  is  4.9.  You  note 
7,000  Mormons;  eliminate  the  women  and 
children,  leaving  1 ,378  voters,  not  a  very  large 
factor  in  44,081  voters.  It  is  a  fact  that  this 
is  a  rapidly  developing  mining  territory.  In 
1902  there  were  engaged  in  this  industry  5,323 
persons,  about  4.5  per  cent  of  popiUation, 
while  in  agriculture  we  have  16,174,  or  I3.I 
per  cent  of  population.  Males  of  working 
age,  fifteen  and  up,  show  30.3  per  cent  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  (United  States  Census, 
Vol.  2,  p.  508).  There  are  in  culture  now 
about  257,000  acres— less  than  one-third  of  the 
available  land  when  irrigation  works  in  prog- 
ress are  completed.  With  the  large  holdings 
subdivided,  no  farmer  can  individually  do 
justice  to  over  forty  acres ;  there  will  be  room 
for  a  quarter  of  a  million  agriculturists.  New 
Jersey  has  only  68,881 ;  Pennsylvania, 341,712; 
Coimecticut,  44,796;  Massachusetts,  66,551, 
etc. ;  so  in  ten  years'  pro  rata  progress  with 
past  ten  years  we  will  show  a  good  general 
average  with  any  State  in  that  line— based 
upon  the  fact  that  farming  pays  upwards  of 
150  per  cent  better  than  the  general  average 
of  the  whole  United  States,  and  our  methods 
are  yet  very  crude. 

I  inclose  twenty  pages  of  solid  facts  if  you 
care  to  be  further  informed;  a  \'  pray  for 
your  good  services  to  aid  us  ino  sr  desire  to 
be  let  alone  and  work  out  o'ur  saltation  on 
merit  Silas  St.  John. 

Prescott,  Arizona. 

[Some  of  Mr.  St  John's  figures  are  either 
ambiguous  or  inaccurate.  According  to  the 
Twelfth  Census,  of  the  total  native  white  pop- 
ulation (over  ten  years  of  age)  the  percent- 
age illiterate  in  the  United  States  is  4.6, 
while  that  in  Arizona  is  6.2.  The  detailed 
statistics  are,  however,  of  little  importance. 
We  took  the  figures  in  the  Senate  Report  on 
the  Statehood  Bill  as  sufficiently  worthy  of 
confidence  to  be  used  in  round  numbers.  At 
best  our  correspondent's  statements  and 
those  in. the  pamphlet  containing  "twenty 
pages  of  solid  facts  "  are  in  refutation  of  the 
arguments,  for  joint  Statehood  with  New 
Mexico ;  they  furnish  even  more  ample  argu- 
ments against  single  Statehood  for  Arizona. 
—The  Editors.] 
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ST  A  TE  CONTROL  OF  CORPORA  TIONS 

[The  fallowing  letter,  coming  from  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
deserves,  by  reason  of  the  character  and 
position  of  its  author,  careful  consideration. 
It  does  not,  however,  modify  our  conviction, 
for  reasons  often  given,  that  corporations 
engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  must  be 
brought  under  the  Federal  control ;  that  no 
State  control  is  or  can  be  adequate. — The 
Editors.] 

For  the  most  part  1  agree  so  thoroughly 
with  the  views  of  The  Outlook  that  it  only 
emphasizes  an  occasional  [>oint  of  difference. 
In  the  last  issue  you  repeat  a  statement 
which,  in  my  judgment,  ought  not  to  pass 
without  protest.  You  say,  referring  to  Fed- 
eral control  of  corporations, "  proper  control 
is  no  longer  possible  by  the  single  State 
which  creates  corporate  existence."  I  beg 
leave  to  question  sharply  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  and  I  submit  that  it  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact  On  the  contrary,  the  State 
which  creates  corporate  existence  has  the 
power  of  complete  control  over  its  creature, 
as  absolutely  as  has  the  potter  power  over 
the  clay  which  grows  into  shape  under  his 
hands  and  which  takes  the  form  that  he 
gives  to  it 

A  corporation  can  do  nothitig  except  that 
which  by  its  charter  it  is  authorized  to  do. 
It  is  in  this  respect  limited — like  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  It  can  do  that 
only  which  its  charter  expressly  or  by  fair 
implication  gives  it  the  right  to  do. 

Plainly,  then,  the  remedy  for  wrongful  action 
by  corporations  lies  in  limiting  their  powers, 
when  they  are  being  created,  and  by  super- 
vising them  more  closely,  by  the  same  au- 
thority which  called  them  into  being. 

Does  any  one  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
power  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  super- 
vise and  control  to  any  desired  degree 
the  insurance  companies  chartered  by  that 
Stale?  Certainly  not  Insurance  companies 
can  be  controlled  by  the  State  to  just  the 
same  degree  and  with  the  same  success  as 
are  the  savings  banks.  The  only  trouble 
heretofore  is  that  the  State  has  not  attempted 
to  discharge  this  duty.  But  her  ability  to  do 
it  cannot  be  questioned. 

Neither  can  the  right  of  each  State  to  pro- 
tect its  people  against  the  inroads  of  loose 
or  unsafe  corporations  organized  in  other 
States  be  questioned.  Under  the  principle 
of  comity  between  the  States,  a  very  broad 
and  liberal  practice  has  grown  up  of  per- 
mitting practically  free  and  unrestrained 
access  to  the  people  of  the  various  States  by 
corporations  of  other  States.  But  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  carried  too  far,  and  has  been 


abused.  Here  again  the  power  to  protect 
themselves  is  ample,  and  needs  but  to  be 
called  into  play.  The  American  people  are 
entirely  capable  of  protecting  themselves  in 
all  of  the  several  States  and  in  each  com- 
munity. 

The  real  danger  in  any  attempt  at  contro' 
of  corporations  by  the  Federal  Governmen' 
is  that  it  would  be  made  the  excuse  for  pre- 
venting the  people  of  the  States  from  guard- 
ing their  own  interests.  Under  the  plea  of  a 
Federal  license,  the  dangeous  and  predatory 
concerns  would  claim  the  right  to  invade  the 
whole  country,  without  regard  to  the  protests 
or  sound  requirements  of  the  States  that 
might  desire  to  protect  their  people.  We 
are  not  infants.  We  do  not  require  the  pro- 
tection of  any  Bureau  at  Washington.  In 
fact,  supervision  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment would  be  a  farce.  No  matter  how 
good  the  intent  might  be,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  supervise  the  business  interests  of 
this  great,  vigorous  country  of  ours  by  any 
bureau  of  clerks  at  the  National  capital. 
Such  an  attempt  would  be  unwise  and  un- 
American.  We  believe  in  home  rule,  and 
the  right  and  duty  of  self-government  in  this 
country ;  and  it  would  be  a  sorry  day  indeed 
when  the  people  of  any  State  in  the  Union 
acknowledge  their  inability  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  evils  and  dangerous  practices 
of  a  corporation  created  under  the  laws  of 
their  own  State,  or  that  of  any  other  State  of  i 
the  Union.  | 

/  Just  give  the  people  a  chance.  Do  not' 
fetter  them  or  tie  their  hands  by  any  attempt 
to  take  from  them  the  power  of  control,  by 
centralizing  it  at  Washington,  and  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  properly  protecting  every 
right  and  in  preventing  its  invasion.  No 
greater  calamity  could  befall  us  as  a  Nation 
than  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  looking  to 
Washington  for  help,  instead  of  helping  our- 
selves at  home.  The  curse  of  Russia  is  its 
system  of  bureaucracy  and  centralization. 
Let  us  not  turn  our  faces  towards  a  system 
which  Russia  is  struggling  to  throw  off. 
Urge,  rather,  the  assumption  of  thorough  and 
reasonable  control  by  each  State  over  the 
corporations  which  it  creates,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  right  by  each  State  to  exclude  from 
its  borders  such  corporations,  created  by 
other  States,  as  do  not  comply  with  its  own 
reasonable  requirements  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  own  citizens.  In  other  words, 
let  each  State  require  from  the  stranger 
within  its  gates  the  observance  of  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  which  it  imposes  upon 
its  own  people  for  their  own  g^ood.  Were 
this  done,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  com- 
plaint. W.  P.  Potter. 

Supreme  Court  of  Penns)iVania,  Justices' 
Chambers,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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I  Can  Make  Tou  Wdl,  Strong 
and  B«a«tifiil 


EVERY  WOMAN  d»U  iram 
■DOa  wn  ncM.  oer  DAppuiew* 
ItiiBrMooeMiBtKalBcnrariy  18,000 
■iwia  «k1  nr  kDowkd^ol  what  my 
wannaaoQoe  lot  ihea  nat  nukei  me 
bow  1  cftB  do  M  mock  for  TOO. 

Let  ommv  TOO  a  pcneafar  (Mlanoed 
•VMiiB.  Let  aMdbectyoaibmtfainc, 
yoorciycMe,  ^our<fct;  Mne  am  you 
•  poMiS  bloodl^  mpply  wki  cncuuboo;  a 
■eTRMM  CTMBB  is  harmoay  with  ilieM  and 
riw  hA  or  yoor  body,  eoch  neno  oentcf 
nrapcny  (HwSnis  nc  ornn  il  cootvoaL 
iW  ii—hiiii  ftraoc  viufity  %nll  awblo 
^«  to  *eMl<fiwoie,  sad  I  will  otalw  you 
wfaol  TOO  woe  iteaded  to  beytejog. 
happy,  graerfol.  beonbhil— lorins^  and 
wa^PBC^  win  a  noUal  caBO^  wzach  ■on 
pOTvct  aodtrae  beauty  iHakoig  your  boo 
■iidiadioD  to  yoonaf ,  oukm^  yoo  the 
ddWii  aod  odDmatioa  of  youi  fnendk 
On^  15  Mm-     Ghr.  me  IS  mm. 

-■*••  ■  *"'_.•«*  d»y.  i^ft 

owB  DOOK*  by  foBownic  iny  oiiiplt  cnfec* 
iioaa.  Joil  a  Side  care  ii  all  yoo  need 
to  toefce  you  die  ideol  wonaB  of  your 
typo.  Do  not  «y  il  ii  impoc«Ur,  diat 
MtOM  has  not  given  too  the  fint  requiro- 
of  heabh  4bd  beaoty— I  know  it  ii 


■WMOOIB. 


have    accoffjifcihciri   it 


Dmga  are  Dangeroiu 

Inae  no  dragL      I  nevn  treat  a  popil 
caoBol  beb-    H  1  cannot  bdp  yon,  I 
wfl  tJ  yon  ao. 

WoawaYotUlg     hood*  ■ean.de- 
votoaoltoodiet  to  her  family  and  neslea  MSS  OOOROTT  AT   HER   DKSK 

«ibenelf>  True  >— No,  the  true  mother  ■  tne  to  her  ttcfod  duty  of  pRtrrringand  protecting  hendf ,  dut 
dw  may  be  af  gealeil  aerricx  to  her  family.  The  mother  needs  healu.  ilrengin  and  lightness  of  heart  that 
Ae  may  bca  tree  wie  thedeMtf  of  her  hnd^nd,  his  ioy,  test,  aodal  he^  and  inyiratinn,  not  aslaTing, 
■tfeang  dead- wd^  for  hii  pity. 

The  true  mother  kecxis  mil,  beaotihil  and  young,  that  die  may  enjoy  die  rfwfidwKM 
and  afknintiaa  of  htf  children  and  be  their  guide  and  welcome  councillor. 

If  TOU  couU  dt  bedde  nw,  at  my  desk,  1  could,  if  I  would,  show  you,  daily, 
hundredi  of  letters  from  pupils  I  have  helped.    I  nerer  violatea  con&deooe,  never  show  a 
letler  vrithout  pemmdoo.  but  here  are  a  few  snatches  from  one  morning's  mail : 
What  Ky  Popib  Say  of  My  Work 


I  widievery  nerrofv  teacher  could  know  what  beaefil  is  to  be  derived  from 
yout  phy«cal  culture. 

I  have  toA  73  poundk  and  wm  never  better.     1  look  ten  yean  youn«er. 

My  oooAipatioa  and  oiliousnem  are  entirely  lefiered. 

juA  think  now  1  have  guned,  ance  I  began  wida  yoo,  (mm  1 12  to  I37H 
pounds  in  ooe  year. 

My  catarrh  and  lungs  are  much  better  and  my  body,  whi^  was  a  boay, 
crooked  ftnicture,  is  a<3uany  beginning  to  look  like  ^rour  picture  of  coireA  poim. 

My  head  is  Aeady,  the  coofuaed  feeling  bavmg  paaed  away.  It  is  die 
betf  ipenl  mooe^  ever  used  for  myself. 

JuA  think.  Misb  Cocroft,  before  1  took  op  your  work  1  could  not  eat  any- 
dang  widiout  the  greateA  distress,  and  now  1  diink  I  couU  DIGE^ 
TACKS.    I  am  so  happy. 


How  to  Stand 
and  Walk 


Remember, 


my 


1  give  f  yoo  personal  inArudtxn,  after  careful  Audy  of 
tons  and   conditiao.    When   you   leqneA  details  about 

_. „.  I   send    you    ray  getkeral  book  free.      This   oulHnea 

mr  medwxk.  and  gives  yoo  manv  valuable  bealth  hints.    With  this  book  1  will  send,  aim 
frae,  my  leisoo  oo  Pfdae,  whidi  leaches  you  how  to  atand  and  walk. 
pAfVOnal  Beddea  die  Book  and  free  leaaon,  in  answer  to  your  first  inquiry,  is 

I      ^^  tf**uM«    included  mr  personal  esaminatioa  of  your  symptoms  and  my  firA  adnoe 
llUCnicaon    to  yoo.    Write  me  fully  about  your  case,  also  letting  me  know  your  faults 
of  figure,  etc    I  wm  then  make  a  penooal  Audy  of  your  case  and  will  let  you  koow 
WMlhcr  1  cui  help  you  or  not.      Your  letter  will  be  held  in  finct  confidence. 
I  never  poblidi  letters  withoot  ^wosl  pcrmisiinn.  dtouidi  I 
can  send  you  hurtdreds  of  testimonials  from  women  I  have 
hdbed,  vrbo  are  only  too  glad  to  have  me  dww  their  IcMen. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT,  57  Washington  St^  Dept.    8,   CHICAGO 


^: 


PERSONAL 
INSTRUCnON 
mark  thua  (XX)  on 
bUak  below,  oppo> 
•ito  tlM  pcMBta  mo9t 
important  in  ytnor 
casfl  and  tnmrk  (hua 
C  X  i  pppoijte  tlkote 
which  alto  i  ale  rest 
you.  U  thero  are  any 
particulars  in  regard 
to  your  cnae  which 
'ou  feel  I  thoiHd 
ow,  write  About 
tbem^ully  And  I  wiJI 
frarikly  tfU  you,  wttbp 
out  charite^  what  f 
can  do  for  font* 

Dept.  8 

TxJ  ihir 

Raijn<i  ihaukdrfed 
SuptrQuoui  licib. 
Proummroi  htpt 
Proirudintf  iJsdacatB 

Wcighl 

Do  you  ii&nd  ciirttiCip 

TSifi  cfknt 

TKin,  buft 
Thin  rwtk 

Od  you  wjiJIl  a 
DulllHTIS 

IrrilsUe 

Nenrvfll 

H^adAcKei 

OlAjrh 

Dir?iiHis 

Indtdc^tron 

ConitLpalioQ 

Liref 

Kkiihtyi 

Lunfla 

H^srt 

Thioal 

Is  your  heahh  or  £ 

unpeffe<3  in  aay  way 
notmentioaed  hen? 

Occupatiao 

What  is  your  age  > 

Married  or  nttde> 


I:     " 


1^^ 


PC 


^r 


Fin  otat*  cut  off 

and   niail    thla 
BUnk-NOWl 


liOTE.—Miu  Coanlt.  a*  PrttidetU  at  Pkytical  Culture  Extauum  Work  in  America,  audi  no  iurtMtr  introduction. 
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An  IMPROMPTU  DANCE 

with  an 
EDISON  PHONOGRAPH 

You  can  have  a  dance  anytime,  anywhere, 
if  you  own  an  Eiiison  Phonograph.  Unex- 
pected visitors,  neighbors,  or  your  children 
can  be  most  acccptahjy  and  economically  enter- 
tained in  this  manner.  Everybody  may  dance, 
because  no  one  need  play  a  piano.  You  start 
the  Phonograph  and  it  plays  to  the  end  of  the 
Record  without  attention. 

EDISON    Dance  Records 

were  made  under  the  direction  of  a  well-known  dance  master,  and  are  correct  in  style 
and  tempo.  The  lancicrs  are  furnished  with  or  without  calls.  Between  the  dances 
you  may  entertain  your  guests  by  playing  appropriate  amusement  records. 

Here  iii  tiic  ocportunity  (u  learn  to  tJance  or  tcarh  3  friend  in  your  own  liome,  without  embarasi- 
TTient  and  at  Mult  cost.  Goto  tlie  ni^arest  Edison  de.iicr  and  hear  some  ].lance  Records,  a  complete 
liit  of  which  will  be  mailed  from  our  Orange,  N.  J.,  offite,  on  request. 

National  Phonograph  Company 

60  LAKESIDE  AVENUE.  ORANGE.  N.  J. 

I^jfitf  Vork  CKicAfD  Satt  FrnAcuco  London 
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SOEMES 

It  b  the  special  favorite  of  the  refined  and  cul- 
tured musical  public  oa  account  of  its  unsurpassed 
tone-quality,  unequaled  durabiltty,  el^ance  of  de- 
sign and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 
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WILLIAMS' 


Jersey 

ToU. 


Cream 

bilet  Soap 

As  much  better  than  any  other  toilet  soap 
you  ever  used,  as  Williams'  shaving  soaps  are 
better  than  all  other  shaving  soaps.  In  thou- 
sands of  homes  no  other  soap  has  for  years 
found  admittance,  owing  to  its  great  purity 
and  creamy,  emollient  and  antiseptic  qualities. 

SPECIAL  OFl^ER 

If  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  toilet  soap, 
this  offer  will  not  interest  you,  but  if  not, 
your  name 
and  address 
on  a  postal  I 
will  enable 
you  to  try 
JerseyCream  | 
Soap.  Ad- 
dress 


Dept.O 


THB  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

GlastoDbury,  Codd. 


ANNUAL  SALE 
Quilts  and  Bed  Spreads 

■EDUCED   FOI   JANUAKY   SALE 

This  Sale  affords  a  genaine  opportuiuty  to  secafc 
the  most  reliable  Quilts  and  Bed  Spreads  at  a  dedded 
saving  in  price. 

hnported  Patent  Satin  Qidlta 

Stinilar  in  stvle  to  MarbeiUes,  but  not  so  bexvT,  the  de- 
signs bavins:  toe  appcaiaiKe  of  emljossed  Satin. 

Sinilc  Bed  Six t2.W   3.0O  3.50   3J5  4.no   500 

Reducedfrom 3.W    3J0   4.00    4J0    5.00    6^00 

Double  Bed  Site 3.50    3.75    4.25    4J0    SJS    &JS 

Reducedfrom 4.00   4.50    5.00    SJQ  b.Oa   ISO 

Extra  Double  Bed  Sise...  4 J5  4.50  5J5   6.25     8.00    MLCn 
Reducedfrom iM  iS>   bXO   730    UlOO    12J0 

ImportMl  DlaUty  Bed  Spreads  (Ught  WttgM) 

finKle  Bed  Size,  at >L7S  2.00 

.educedfroro 2JS  UO 

Double  Bed  Siie.  at 2J0  UO 

Reduced  from 2J0  3.00 

Exna  Double  Bed  Sixe,  at 2.60  3.0O 

Reducedfrom 3.0O  3J0 

loqiorted  Ariel  Bed  jpnad*  (Ught  WeigM;) 

tingle  Bed  Siie,  at (1.75  2.00 

aucedfrom 2.2S  2J0 

Double  Bed  Sise,  at 2JD  2ja 

Reducedfrom 2Jp  3.0O 

^tn  Double  Bed  Site,  at 2J0  tto 

leducedfrom J.00  UO 

This  Sale  also  includes  TaUe  Cloths  and 
Napkins,  Sheets,  Pillow  C:ases,Toweb,  Blan- 
kets, and  French  Lingerie,  at  reduced  prices. 

EllMilislud  kaV  a  antmry. 

•'tbOc  i^inkn  stork." 
James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  Weat  23A  Street.  New  York 
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orable  comments  Unlay  from  an  azt- 

Istlo  standpoint  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

WE  CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 

By  our  easy  payment  plan  every  lamlly  In  moderate 
circumstances  can  own  a  vose  piano.  We  allow 
a  liberal  price  for  old  Instruments  in  exchange,  and 
deliver  the  piano  In  your  house  free  of  expense. 
You  can  deal  with  us  at  a  distant  point  the  same 
as  In  Boston.  Catalogue,  books, 
etc.,  giving  full  Infonnatioo 
mailed  free. 

vose   &  SONS   PIANO  CO., 
Boylston  St,  Beitoa,MAaa. 
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As  Representative  Hep- 
R^L^'  ^^^  '^  Chairman  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House,  his  railway 
rate  regulation  bill  has  been  awaited  with 
special  interest  It  seems  to  be  more 
comprehensive  than  any  yet  presented. 
It  broadly  defines  "  transportation  "  as 
follows : 

Transportation  shall  include  cars  and  other 
vehicles  and  all  instrumentalities  and  facili- 
ties of  shipment  or  carriage,  irrespective  of 
ownership  or  of  any  contract  express  or  im- 
plied, for  the  use  thereof,  and  all  services  in 
connection  with  the  receipt,  delivery,  eleva- 
tion, and  transfer  in  transit,  ventilation, 
refrigeration  or  icing,  storage  and  handling 
of  property  transported. 

The  bill  also  provides  that — 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  carrier  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  provide  such 
transportation  upon  reasonable  request 
therefor,  and  to  establish  through  routes  and 
just  and  reasonable  rates  applicable  thereto. 

The  requirement  that  the  railways  should 
regulate  refrigerator  .cars  more  satisfac- 
torily by  furnishing  icing  is  regarded  as 
a  specially  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
bill.  "  Midnight  tariffs  "  are  also  to  be 
abolished  by  a  provision  that  no  schedule 
is  to  be  changed  without  thirty  days' 
notice.  Failure  to  publish  rates  makes 
the  common  carrier  amenable  to  a  writ 
of  mandamus  issued  by  any  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  and  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirement  that,  to  be  law- 
ful, rates  must  be  just  and  reasonable, 
is  punishable  for  contempt,  the  Commis- 
sion being  empowered  to  apply  for  an 
injunction  against  any  common  carrier 
to  restrain  it  from  doing  a  transportation 
business  until  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  complied  with.  The  Commission 
is  authorized  to  determine  and  prescribe 
a  just  and  reasonable  maximum  rate ; 
its  order  is  to  go  into  effect  thirty  days 
after  notice  to  the  carrier,  and  is  to 
remain  in  force   unless    suspended    or 
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set  aside  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction. Violation  of  the  Commission's 
order  shall  subject  any  carrier  to  a 
fine  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  each 
offense.  The  various  District  Attorneys 
are  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of 
such  forfeitures.  The  bill  increases 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
to  nine  members,  stipulates  that  they 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  nine 
years  (not  more  than  five  men  from  the 
same  political  party),  and  fixes  the  an- 
nual salary  of  each  member  at  $10,000. 
The  Commission  is  to  have  access  to  all 
records  and  accounts  kept  by  carriers. 
Present  indications  point  to  a  concen- 
tration of  effort  in  the  House  to  press 
the  Hepburn  Bill. 


A  Protest  Against  Widespread  dissatis- 
Excessive  Rates  ^^9^}°\  '"  .  ^^^as 
with  the  freight  rate 
situation  found  expression  early  in  Jan- 
uary in  a  public  convention  held  in 
Wichita  at  the  invitation  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club  of  that  city.  Letters  were 
sent  to  leading  men  throughout  the  State 
inviting  their  attendance  for  the  purpose 
of  upholding  the  Kansas  delegation  in 
Congress  "  in  the  fig^t  which  they  will 
be  called  on  to  make  for  legislation 
which  will  give  the  country  at  large,  and 
especially  Kansas,  relief  from  unjust 
discrimination  and  excessive  freight 
rates ;"  and  of  insuring  the  nomination 
of  officials,  both  State  and  Federal,  who 
should  represent  the  people  on  these 
important  questions.  In  response  to 
this  call  several  hundred  delegates  as- 
sembled, and  adopted  resolutions  asking 
Congress  to  confer  rate-making  authority 
upon  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  rates  to  become  effective 
within  a  reasonable  time,  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  favoring 
a  uniform  system  of  railway  bookkeepl^ 
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ing  under  supervision  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission ;  urging  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  forbidding  railroads  to 
issue  passes  to  any  persons  except 
employees ;  and  declaring  for  a  direct 
primary  vote  for  the  nomination  of  all 
officers,  including  United  States  Sen- 
ators, in  order  to  minimize  corporation 
influence.  The  most  important  work  of 
the  Convention,  however,  was  its  organ- 
ization of  the  Kansas  Civic  League, 
modeled  after  the  Municipal  Voters'- 
League  of  Chicago.  It  was  decided  to 
name  an  Executive  Committee  of  Sixteen, 
two  from  each  Congressional  district, 
which  in  turn  is  to  select  an  executive 
committee  of  five  to  report  on  the  ac- 
ceptability of  all  candidates  for  public 
office.  These  committees  are  to  keep 
watch  of  the  records  of  all  officers,  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  especially  their 
susceptibility  to  corporation  influences. 
These  records  are  to  be  printed,  and  the 
organizers  of  the  movement  believe  that 
Kansas  sentiment  is  such  that  the  Civic 
League's  report  will  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  determining  elections.  Such 
well-known  men  as  J.  L.  Bristow,  ex-As- 
sistant Postmaster-General,  Governor 
Hoch,  and  William  Allen  White  are 
behind  the  movement. 


_.  _  .ff  There  has  been  introduced 
an  Art  '"^°  Congress  by  Represent- 
ative William  C.  Lovering 
a  bill  to  remove  the  tariff  from  paintings 
in  oil  or  water-color,  statuary,  sculpture, 
drawings,  engravings,  and  etchings.  This 
measure  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  a  previous  Congress  by 
Mr.  Lovering,  and  the  movement  to  at- 
tain this  end  has  been  active  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  There  are  only  two  possi- 
ble arguments  for  the  retention  of  the 
tax  on  works  of  art.  First,  that  it  affords 
protection  to  American  artists.  This 
argument  is  efl'ectually  disposed  of  by 
the  attitude  of  the  artists  themselves, 
who  are  practically  unanimously  opposed 
to  the  tax  as  it  now  stands.  They  do 
not  want  protection,  and  they  resent  the 
suggestion  that  they  need  it.  The 
second  argument  is  that  the  rich  people 
of  the  country  should  bear  their  share  of 
the  taxation.     If  the  poor  man  is  to  have 


the  price  of  his  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco 
increased  by  the  tariff,  the  rich  man 
should  have  the  price  of  his  paintings 
and  statues  increased.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  the  tax  does  not 
produce  revenue  in  any  considerable 
amount.  It  simply  acts  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  works  of  art,  which  does 
no  good  to  any  one.  A  tax  on  art,  more- 
over, is  not  a  tax  on  the  rich.  Works 
of  art  are  not  altogether  the  possession 
of  their  owners ;  the  canvas  or  the 
marble  may  be  the  property  of  the  rich, 
but  the  art,  which  gives  value  to  the 
canvas  or  the  marble,  belongs  to  any 
one  who  can  enjoy  it.  Thus  persons  of 
moderate  means  and  even  of  downright 
poverty  may  share  with  the  wealthy 
every  benefit  that  a  work  of  art  bestows. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  people 
actually  do  receive  such  benefit.  Many 
paintings  and  sculptures  find  their  way 
from  private  collections  into  public  mu- 
seums; but  even  those  which  remain 
private  property  are  to  a  great  d^rree 
made  accessible  by  loan  exhibits.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  second  bill,  now  before 
Congress,  also  bearing  Mr.  Lovering's 
name,  which  would  limit  admission  to 
the  free  list  to  those  articles  which 
shall  have  been  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced at  least  fifty  years  before  importa- 
tion, will  have  the  fate  it  deserves.  Ab- 
solutely nothing  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
its  distinctive  feature,  except  on  the 
ground  of  protection.  Such  ground  in 
the  case  of  art  is  a  veritable  swamp. 
Yet  even  this  bill,  by  providing  that  the 
tariff  be  removed  from  all  objects  of  art 
fifty  years  old,  would  at  least  give  us 
free  access  to  the  art  of  the  world  of  two 
generations  ago.  As  it  is 'now,  the  man 
who  would  enrich  this  country  with  the 
work  of  any  European  or  Oriental  artist 
must  pay  a  fine  as  if  he  were  commit- 
ting an  offense. 


The  German-American 
Tariff 


The  new  Ger- 
man high-tariff 
law  goes  into  ef- 
fect on  the  first  of  March.  Its  minimum 
rates  cannot  be  offered  to  this  country 
in  return  for  such  feeble  concessions  as 
the  Dingley  Act  empowers  the  President 
to  grant   in    exchange.     This   situation 
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has  caused  two  bills  to  be  presented  in 
Congress  for  a  maximum  and  minimum 
tariff.  The  first  of  these  was  presented 
in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Lodge,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  provides  for  a  reduction 
below  the  Dingley  rates  to  nations 
according  tariff  concessions  to  American 
products,  and  imposes  an  increase  over 
the  Dingley  rates  to  those  countries 
which  accord  no  such  concessions.  The 
second  and  more  drastic  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Mr.  McCleary, 
of  Minnesota.  It  provides  for  a  twenty- 
five  per  cent.-  increase  over  the  Dingley 
rates  on  imports  from  all  countries 
which  fail  to  give  to  the  United  States 
the  lowest  rates  given  to  any  nation, 
leaving  the  existing  Dingley  rates  as 
the  minimum  tariff.  During  the  past 
.week  Senate  and  House  leaders  have 
been  in  conference  over  the  general 
question.  They  propose  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  authorized  at  his  discre- 
tion to  issue  a  proclamation  making  the 
maximum  tariff  applicable  to  any  coun- 
try which  unjustly  discriminates  against 
American  products.  If  the  McCleary 
bill  is  decided  upon,  or  even  the  Lodge 
bill,  the  impression  obtains  that  Ger- 
many would  not  submit  \s>  the  proposed 
enactments  without  taking  retaliatory 
steps.  The  question  then  arises.  Is 
Germany  or  America  in  a  better  position 
to  sever  all  trade  relations  ?  We  sell  to 
Germany  twice  as  much  as  we  buy  from 
her.  More  than  half  our  exports  to 
Germany  are  in  raw  cotton  ;  it  is  argued 
that  if  the  cotton  factories  of  the  Father- 
land -are  to  be  kept  running,  Germany 
must  continue  to  buy  cotton  in  America. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget 
how  necessary  the  prosperity  of  other 
German  manufacturers  is  to  the  Amer- 
ican as  to  the  German  people.  Such  a 
proposition  as  the  McCleary  measure, 
however,  is  not  tariff  revision ;  it  is  tariff 
reprisal 


The  Ptmama 
Canal 


SecretaryTaft  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  reply  ex- 
plicitly and  exhaustiv  ely  to 
the  charges  of  maladhiinistrationof  affairs 
on  the  Isthmus  made  by  Mr.  Poultney 
Bigelow  in  an  article  referred  to  in  The 
Outlook  last  week.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  so  complete  and  minute  a  statement. 


covering  every  chaige  in  such  detail) 
could  be  made  almost  instantly  at  Wash- 
ington, shows  in  itself  how  thorough  is 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Admin- 
istration of  everything  connected  with 
the  practical  workiPjf  of  thcCanal  plans. 
Secretary  Taft's  reply  to  Mr.  Bigelow's 
charges,  taken  in  connection  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  special  Message  to  Con- 
gress, already  quoted  in  The  Outlook, 
in  which  it  is  declared  that "  the  work 
on  the  Isthmus  is  being  admirably  done 
and  great  progress  has  been  made,"  to- 
gether also  with  the  full  report  of  the 
Commission,  lately  made  public,  will 
convince  fair-minded  people  that  no  cre- 
dence is  to  be  g^ven  to  vague  accusations 
"  of  jobbery  or  immorality  or  inefficiency 
or  misery,"  to  quote  die  President's 
words,  and  that  he  rightly  attributes  most 
of  these  statements  to  "irresponsible 
investigators  of  a  sensational  turn  of 
mind,"  or  to  individuals  with  a  personal 
grievance.  Congress  has  accepted  the 
President's  suggestion  for  a  full  investi- 
gation into  present  conditions  on  the 
Isthmus,  and  a  Senate  Committee  i^  now 
in  session  for  that  purpose,  not,  it  is 
stated,  with  the  idea  of  discovering  any 
hidden  sensations,  but  that  Congress 
may  have  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  entire  situation  before  enacting 
further  legislation.  Secretary  Taft  has 
already  appeared  before  this  Committee, 
and  has  described  the  duties  of  the  dif- 
ferent officials  and  employees,  so  that 
an  orderly  presentation  of  the  facts  may 
be  secured.  Mr.  Bigelow  is  among  the 
witnesses  to  be  heard.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Bigelow's  entire  stay  on  the  Isthmus 
was  but  little  over  a  day,  and  the  further 
fact  that  his  information  was  largely 
derived  from  two  men  who  have,  or  think 
they  have,  personal  grievances  against 
the  Canal  authorities,  have  been  widely 
regarded  by  the  press  of  the  country  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  total  lack  of 
any  attempt  at  serious  investigation  on 
his  part,  especially  as  both  facts  are 
kept  ,out  of  sight  very  carefully  in  his 
article.  It  is  now  perfectly  obvious  that, 
as  we  intimated  last  week  was  probably 
the  case,  Mr.  Bigelow  studiously  avoided 
making  any  inquiry  from  responsible  au- 
thorities at  Colon  (the  only  point  he  vis- 
ited), and  was  interested  only  in  describ- 
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ing  existing  defects  there  without  regard 
to  the  question  whether  they  were  being 
remedied  or  what  was  being  done  else; 
where.  Secretary  Taft  unequivocally 
denies  the  charges  that  appointments 
are  controlled  by  political  influence,  that 
negroes  have  been  brought  from  the 
West  Indies  under  a  promise  of  $1.50 
gold  a  day  to  receive  only  half  that  sum, 
that  incompetent  white  foremen  are 
being  substituted  for  competent  negroes ; 
shows  that  many  other  apparently  spe- 
cific allegations  of  incompetence  and 
mismanagement  are  based  on  a  misun- 
derstanding or  partial  statement  of  facts ; 
and  characterizes  as  too  contemptible 
for  answer  the  charge  that  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Engineers 
avoided  on  their  visit  the  line  of  the 
Canal  because  they  feared  yellow  fever. 
The  astounding  assertion  that  the  Canal 
Commission  had  brought  women  of  bad 
character  to  the  Isthmus  was,  in  a  second 
statement  from  Mr.  Taft,  shown  to  be 
totally  baseless.  The  Commission's 
agent,  Mr.  Settoon,  reports  that  in  select- 
ing 283  out  of  1,500  women  who  wished 
to  go  from  Martinique  to  the  Isthmus, 
every  one  accepted  was  required  to  iden- 
tify herself  as  wife,  daughter,  or  sister 
of  an  employee  already  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  her  claims  carefully  verified  by  ref- 
erence to  the  list  of  laborers  who  had 
been  sent  from  Martinique  to  the  Canal 
Zone.  Mr.  Settoon  adds  that  hostile 
criticism  on  this  matter  was  foreseen, 
and  every  conceivable  precaution  taken 
to  forestall  it.  That  such  an  abominable 
accusation  should  be  made  without  a 
particle  of  supporting  evidence  is  enough 
to  characterize  a  critic  as  outrageously 
reckless  and  unworthy  of  credence. 


The  AgUation  Against 
Corrupt  Practices 


The  effect  of  the 
insurance    investi- 


gation is  shown  in 
the  bills  and  resolutions  already  intro- 
duced into  the  two  legislative  chambers 
of  New  York  State.  These  measures 
may  be  divided  into  two  c.asses :  those 
which  concern  the  business  of  insurance ; 
and  those  whiph  concern  the  use  of 
money  for  political  purposes.  Those 
bills  which  are  designed  solely  to  modify 
the  insurance  laws  are  at  best  defective. 


for  the  Legislature  has  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  consider  the  findings  of  the 
Investigating  Committee.  The  other 
measures.however,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  a  technical  matter,  such  as  insur- 
ance is,  cannot  be  regarded  as  prema- 
turely introduced.  One  such  bill  pro- 
vides that  every  political  committee  shall 
have  a  treasurer,  and  keep  accounts  of 
the  money  it  receives  and  expends ;  that 
it  shall  file  such  accounts  with  the  State ; 
that  no  corporation  shall  contribute  for 
the  success  or  defeat  of  any  candidate 
or  proposition ;  that  upon  petition  to 
certain  courts  a  summary  investigation 
shall  be  instituted ;  that  if  a  candidate 
be  found  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  he 
shall,  if  successful  in  the  election,  forfeit 
his  office,  and,  whether  successful  or 
not,  shall  be  disqualified  from  holding 
any  public  office  or  position  of  trust  for 
five  years  ;  and  that,  if  the  candidate  be 
one  for  a  legislative  position,  the  decision 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  legislative 
body,  and  shall  "ba  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  facts.  Another  such  bill  prowdes 
in  greater  detail  for  the  prevention  of 
corporations  from  contributing,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  any  political  organiza- 
tion or  candidate  ;  it  provides  that  any 
corporation  violating  this  mandate  against 
making  such  contributions  shall  forfeit 
its  charter ;  that  any  officer,  stockholder, 
or  agent  who  aids  or  advises  the  viola- 
tion of  this  mandate  shall  be  subject  to 
imprisonment  and  fine  and  to  disquali- 
fication from  employment  by  Any  cor- 
poration for  five  years;  but  that  any 
such  person  testifying  to  such  violation 
shall  be  exempt  from  penalty.  It  SSems 
almost  certain  that  public  sentiment  in 
the  State  will  effectively  demand  of  the 
Legislature  at  its  present  session  a 
practicable  and  radical  corrupt  practices 
act. 


A  Move  far 
JVunicipal  Freedom 


The  United  Cities 
Conference  was  the 
name  assumed  by 
the  delegates  who  met  in  Chicago  last 
week  at  the  call  of  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League  of  that  city  to  consider  the  rela- 
tion of  National  and  municipal  politics. 
The  invitations  were  limited  to  the  non- 
partisan organizations  that  take  a  direct 
part  in  municipal  elections.     Among  the 
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organizations  represented  were  the  Citi- 
zens' Union  of  New  York,  the  City 
Party  of  Philadelphia,  the  Citizens'  Mu- 
nicipal Party  of  Cincinnati,  and  the 
Voters'  Leagues  in  cities  like  Denver, 
Minneapolis,  and  Buffalo.  Sixteen  cities 
were  represented  at  the  Conference  by 
delegates.  Some  differences  of  opinion 
developed  over  such  subjects  as  the 
initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the  recall, 
but  upon  the  matter  which  the  gathering 
was  called  to  discuss  there  was  practical 
unanimity.  The  resolutions  adopted 
declare  that  "  the  intrusion  of  National 
politics  in  municipal  government  brings 
with  it  issues  absolutely  foreign  to  the 
proper  functions  and  reasonable  aspira- 
tions of  the  National  parties,  and  others 
which  are  alien  to  the  interests  of  the 
municipalities,  thereby  tending  to  de- 
grade the  National  parties  and  seriously 
injure  city  government."  The  specific 
reconunendations,  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote,  are : 

1.  That  cities  should  be  granted  the  largest 
possible  measure  of  home  rule,  subject  only 
to  such  general  statutory  saieg^uards  and 
restricdons  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
die  ^aeral  interests  of  the  State  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  local  interests  of  the 
municipality. 

2.  That  the  party  column  on  the  ballot 
should  be  abolished ;  that  the  names  of  can- 
didates for  a  single  office  should  be  printed 
on  the  ballot  under  the  designation  of  that 
office,  and  that  it  should  be  made  impossible 
to  vote  a  straight  party  ticket  by  a  single 
mark  or  cross. 

3.  That  municipal  nominations  and  elec- 
tions should  be  completely  separated  from 
State  and  National  nominations  and  elections, 
and  should  occur  at  different  times,  and 
that  nominations  for  all  municipal  offices  be 
made  by  petition  or  by  an  efficient  method  of 
direct  primaries. 

4.  Tnat  the  number  of  elective  municipal 
officers  should  be  reduced  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, alwavs  preserving  the  right  to  elect 
members  of  the  municipal  legislative  body 
or  city  council. 

5.  That  the  merit  principle  should  be  ap- 
plied to  all  departments  of  city  administration 
imder  practical  and  efficient  civil  service  laws. 

In  the  reports  from  the  cities  represented 
and  ip  the  discussion  that  preceded  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions  all  the  speak- 
ers agreed  that  the  two  greatest  obstacles 
to  permanent  municipal  betterment  were 
the  intrusion  into  mimicipal  politics  of 
National  partisanship  and  the  malign 
influence  of  special  interests,  chief  of 


which  are  the  public  service  corporations. 
Mayor  Jones,  of  Minneapolis,  told  the 
Conference  that  much  improvement  had 
been  wrought  in  Minnesota  politics  by 
the  use  there  for  several  years  past  of 
one  of  the  features  recommended  in  the 
resolutions,  namely,  an  arrangement  of 
the  ballot  under  which  it  is  made  impos- 
sible to  vote  a  straight  party  ticket  by  a 
single  mark  or  cross. 

® 

.  ,  ....  Judge  Grbsscup,  of  the 
A  Legal  Adviser  i.  j  i /-  _^  r^u- 
to  a  Judge  Federal  Court,  Chicago, 
has  taken  a  rather  ex- 
traordinary step  in  appointing  John  May- 
nard  Harlan  as  his  special  legal  adviser 
in  connection  with  the  receivership  of 
the  Union  Traction  Company  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Harlan  was  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Mayor  a  year  ago  against  Judge 
Dunne,  and  for  years  has  been  actively 
identified  with  public  affairs  in  Chicago. 
He  was  at  one  time  an  Alderman,  and 
as  such  gave  considerable  attention  to 
the  street  railway  question,  being  chair- 
man of  a  committee  appointed  to  report 
on  the  subject.  Judge  Grosscup,  in 
appointing  Mr.  Harlan,  said : 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Union  Traction 
receivership  I  nave  recognized  that  the  re- 
ceivership represented  in  reality  five  inter- 
ests— the  interests  of  the  bondholders,  the 
interests  of  the  original  underlying  com- 
panies, the  interests  of  the  North  and  West. 
Side  companies,  the  interests  of  the  Union 
Traction  Company,  and  the  interests  of  the 
public — and  that  the  interests  of  eadh  of 
these  were  in  some  respect  in  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  each  of  the  others. 

As  Judge  Grosscup  pointed  out,  the 
pendency  of  negotiations  between  the 
companies  and  the  city  for  a  settlement 
of  the  outstanding  differences  has  created 
a  conflict.  The  Transportation  Commit- 
tee of  the  Council  represents  the  public, 
"  but  it  represents  the  public  at  arm's 
length  to  the  companies ;"  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  companies  represent 
the  companies,  but  "  at  arm's  length  to 
the  city ;"  and  between  them  the  court 
must  act  as  an  impartial  arbiter  bound 
alike  to  do  justice  to  both,  but  without  a 
legal  adviser.  Upon  reflection.  Judge 
Grosscup  declared  it  seemed  that  it  were 
well  to  have  at  this  time  such  an  adviser, 
and  that  Mr.  Harlan  was,  in  his  judg- 
ment, in  a  most  favorable  position  to  fill 
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that  place :  "  He  is  a  public-spirited 
citizen ;  he  is  an  excellent  lawyer.  As 
citizen  and  as  lawyer  he  has  given  the 
subject  considerable  consideration.  He 
has  stood  for  a  settlement  that  would  be 
just  and  which  will  give  to  the  people  of 
Chicago  the  quickest  good  service,  and 
would  also  in  the  quickest  practicable 
time  give  to  them  the  opportunity  of 
actual  municipal  ownership.  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  Mr.  Harlan's  serv- 
ice as  such  adviser  will  not  in  any  way 
limit  or  restrain  his  freedom  of  opinion 
and  action  regarding  the  extension  of 
ordinances  as  they  should  be  submitted 
by  the  Council  to  the  vote  of  the  people." 
In  commenting  on  this  appointment 
Mayor  Dunne  said :  "  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  unique  in  judicial  history  that  a 
Federal  judge  should  desire  a  legal  ad- 
viser. While  Mr.  Harlan  is  amply 
equipped  through  knowledge  of  the  trac- 
tion question  in  Chicago  to  act  as  ad- 
viser, yet  it  is  a  novel  precedent  to  set  in 
the  courts  to  have  a  judge  select  men  to 
tell  him  what  the  law  is.  I  have  abso- 
lutely no  objection  to  Mr.  Harlan,  who 
is  an  able  lawyer  and  who  has  studied 
civic  conditions.  He  will  g^ve  good 
advice ;  but  I  cannot  understand  why 
Judge  Grosscup  needed  a  special  legal 
adviser."  We  believe  that  this  action  is 
without  precedent ;  but  it  appears  to  The 
Outlook  to  be  an  excellent  precedent  to 
be  followed  in  other  cases.  Why  should 
not  a  judge  who  has  special  duties  of  a 
complicated  nature  to  perform  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  work  avail  himself  of 
especially  competent  aid  in  performing 
them? 


The  Economic  Future 
of  the  Negro 


That  the  negroes 
of  the  South  are 
facing  a  future  of 
grave  uncertainty  is  the  only  conclusion 
which  can  be  drawn  from  a  discussion 
which  took  place  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Economic  Association  at 
Baltimore.  This  uncertainty  is  not  due 
to  the  causes  which  have  brought  mis- 
fortune upon  the  colored  race  in  the  past 
so  much  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  in- 
troduction of  competition,  from  which 
the  negroes  in  the  past  have  largely  been 
free.  For  three  hours  a  crowded  audi- 
ence, dotted  here  and  there  by  a  dark 


face,  gave  close  attention  to  this  subject 
as  it  was  presented  by  Dr.  Du  Bois,  of 
Atlanta  University,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Stone, 
of  Mississippi,  and  others.  Compari- 
sons were  drawn  between  the  work  of 
different  classes  of  negroes,  and  also 
between  the  negroes  and  those  white 
immigrants  who,  having  turned  south- 
ward, are  comp>eting  with  them  in  raising 
cotton.  Especially  telling  were  the  fig- 
ures showing  the  greater  industry,  thrift, 
and  stability  of  Italian  workers  as  com- 
pared with  the  blacks.  Although  the 
economic  future  of  the  colored  people  is 
hung  with  dark  clouds.  Dr.  Du  Bois  saw 
light  for  his  race  in  such  work  as  has 
been. carried  on  in  Lowndes  County, 
Alabama.  There,  where  land  has  been 
sold  to  colored  people,  over  seventy  men 
have  emerged  from  an  ignorant  and 
shiftless  population  to  a  position  of  in- 
dependence. Such  a  success,  which 
has  been  attained  elsewhere  as  well, 
shows  what  may  be  accomplished  in 
rural  communities  if  colored  men  are 
guided  by  wiser  heads  than  their  own. 
Mr.  Stone,  who  is  a  young  and  enthusi- 
astic cotton-planter  of  Mississippi,  and 
a  level-headed  student  not  only  of 
Southern  history,  but  also  of  the  present 
labor  conditions  in  the  South,  is  a  be- 
liever in  the  possibility  of  a  stable 
economic  condition  among  the  colored 
people.  He  employs  only  colored  labor- 
ers, and  he  believes  that,  if  properly 
trained  and  guided,  they  can  hold  their 
own  in  competition  with  white  immi- 
grants. His  facts  and  figures,  however, 
show  how  intimate  must  be  the  union 
between  moral  and  economic  salvation. 
"Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not 
excel,"  he  quotes  as  the  summing  up  of 
his  observation  of  the  negj-o  race.  It  is 
true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  col- 
ored people  are  succeeding  better  than 
the  white  man  knows,  because  they  are 
serving  those  of  their  own  color ;  yet 
the  millions  who  lag  behind,  and  who 
are  in  danger  of  being  overcome  by  the 
incoming  tide  of  foreigners,  owe  their 
^  unhappy  condition  not  so  much  to  theit 
inferiority  to  the  white  man  as  to  their 
inferiority  to  the  most  moral,  indus- 
trious, and  stable  of  their  own  race. 
If  their  economic  condition  is  to  be 
improved,  there  must  be  first  developed 
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in  them  those  qualities  which  command 
success  among  any  people,  but  lacking 
which  there  is  no  promise  for  a  bright, 
industrious  future. 


7:^  British 
Elections 


The  elections  for  the  British 
Parliament,   which    are   in 


full  tide  this  week,  opened 
very  dramatically  last  Saturday  at  Lan- 
caster, which  has  been  for  many  years 
the  home  of  free-trade  principles.  Mr. 
Balfour,  the  former  Prime  Minister,  and 
the  leader  of  the  Unionist  party,  ran  as 
Conservative  candidate  from  the  east 
division  of  Manchester,  where  his  former 
majority  was  2,453.  To  the  great  sur- 
prise of  England  and  to  the  consternation 
of  the  Conservatives,  he  was  defeated 
by  a  comparatively  uninfluential  Liberal 
and  free-trader,  Mr.  T.  G.  Horridge,  by 
a  majority  of  1,980.  London  at  first 
refused  to  believe  the  news  from  Man- 
chester, where  Mr.  Balfour's  great  per- 
sonal popularity  seemed  to  insure  the 
safety  of  his  seat ;  but  it  has  been 
shown  more  than  once  that  London,  like 
Washingfton,  is  the  last  place  in  the  coun- 
try in  which  to  detect  currents  of  public 
opinion.  In  another  division  of  Man- 
chester Mr.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill 
turned  a  Conservative  majority  at  the 
last  election  of  1 ,47 1  into  a  Liberal  ma- 
jority of  1,241.  The  five  Manchester 
seats  in  Parliament,  which  have  been 
held  by  an  aggregate  Unionist  majority 
of  7,321,  now  represent  an  aggregate 
Liberal  majority  of  II ,1 11 .  It  has  long 
been  a  tradition  in  the  middle  counties 
that  as  Lancaster  goes  so  goes  England ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  pre- 
diction will  now  hold  true.  The  Liberals 
are  jubilant;  the  Conservatives  are  in 
consternation  and  do  not  know  what  to 
expect.  There  are,  however,  670  seats 
to  be  filled  in  the  new  Parliament  which 
will  meet  at  Westminster  on  February  I S. 
Last  Saturday  sixty-six  of  these  seats 
were  filled  by  the  election  bf  thirty-nine 
Liberals,  fourteen  Unionists,  six  Labor 
candidates,  and  seven  Nationalists,  the 
Liberals  making  a  gain  of  twenty- 
two  seats  in  thirty-nine  constituencies. 
The  Liberals  have  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  about  a  hundred 
to   Qvercome,  and  the  situation  would 


have  been  hopeless  if  what  is  called  a 
political  landslide  had  not  taken  place. 
If  the  indications  of  popular  feeling 
afforded  by  the  early  elections  are  to  be 
trusted,  the  Liberals  in  the  next  House 
will  have  a  good  working  majority  over 
both  Conservatives  and  Nationalists,  and 
will  go  into  power  after  a  victory  even 
more  overwhelming  than  that  which  was 
gained  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Conservative  endeav- 
or to  make  the  election  turn  on  the  Home 
Rule  question  has  disastrously  failed; 
the  English  people  are  voting  Uiis  week 
on  the  question  of  free  trade  against 
protection. 


The  Moroccan 
Conference 


On  Sunday  and  Monday 
of  this  week,  at  Algeciras, 


Spain,  a  point  directly 
across  the  bay  from  Gibraltar,  there 
arrived  many  of  the  principal  delegates 
to  the  international  Moroccan  Confer- 
ence. The  Spaniards  and  Moors  who 
make  up  the  population  packed  the 
quays  to  witness  the  debarkation  of 
those  who  came  by  sea,  esjjecially  of 
Mohammed  el  Torres,  the  Moroccan 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  no  less  than 
sixty  persons,  all  garbed  in  ^flowing 
white  robes  and  wearing  white  and  red 
turbans.  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
many  squadrons  in  Gibraltar  Bay,  the 
town  of  Gibraltar  was  also  another  cen- 
ter of  activity.  American  bluejackets 
were  conspicuous  in  the  streets,  where 
they  fraternized  with  the  British  sailors. 
Rear-Admiral  Sigsbee  and  the  captains 
of  the  American  squadrons  have  already 
been  the  recipients  of  many  courtesies, 
among  them  a  dinner  given  by  Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Chichester,  the  commandant 
of  the  naval  establishment.  The  American 
representatives  at  the  Moroccan  Confer- 
ence are  Mr.  White,  our  Ambassador 
at  Rome,  and  Mr.  Gummer^,  our  Minister 
at  Tangier.  The  nations  chiefly  in- 
terested are  France  and  Germany,  M. 
Revoil,  formerly  Governor-General  of 
Algiers,  being  at  the  head  of  the  French, 
and  Count  von  Tattenbach-.^skhold, 
lately  special  German  Commissioner  to 
Morocco,  at  the  head  of  the  German 
delegation.  The  importance  of  Morocco 
to  France  lies  largely  in  its  propinquity. 
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The  fact  that  there  is  a  long  boundary 
line  between  Algiers,  a  French  posses- 
sion, and  Morocco,  naturally  gives  to 
France  under  any  circumstances  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  whatever  takes  place 
across  the  frontier.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  maintain  pieaceful  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries ;  for, 
to  this  end,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  caravan  routes  be  kept  open,  and  the 
various  tribes  in  the  mountains  of  Mo- 
rocco are  perpetually  blocking  these 
routes  and  even  invading  Algiers. 


For  many  years  competent 

-  *»,  "     ^     observers  have  argued  that 
of  Morocco       -,  ij         ^ 

Morocco  could  not  con- 
tinue much  longer  to  exist  in  a  state  of 
barbarism.  The  civilization  which  has 
transformed  Algiers  and  Tunis  from  bar- 
barism to  law  and  order  and  to  material 
prosperity  is  the  nearest  of  all  civiliza- 
tions to  give  to  Morocco  like  benefits. 
Hence,  the  interest  which  France  takes 
in  protecting  her  Algerian  territory  from 
predatory  raids  by  Moroccan  tribes,  and 
in  keeping  trade  routes  open,  is  doubly 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  when 
one  considers  how  France  has  trans- 
formed that  part  of  North  Africa  in 
which  she  has  been  working.  Some 
time  ago  France  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  England  by  which,  in  return 
for  certain  favors,  England  definitely 
acknowledged  the  propriety  of  France's 
special  influence  in  Morocco.  Later, 
Spain  did  the  same.  Although  the  Ger- 
man Government  was  well  aware  of  the 
agreements,  it  made  no  protests  for 
many  months,  when  suddenly  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  took  advantage  of  a  Med- 
iterranean journey  to  touch  at  Tangier, 
and  there  publicly  to  question  the  right 
of  any  nation  to  exercise  special  influ- 
ence in  Morocco.  A  long  series  of  nego- 
tiations between  France  and  Germany 
then  followed,  of  which  the  Algeciras 
Conference  is  now  the  culmination.  The 
position  of  France  and  of  all  the  nations 
represented  at  the  Conference  is  that  the 
commercial  and  political  integ^ty  of 
Morocco  shall  be  upheld.  Any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  arises  largely  from  the 
questions  of  an  international  police  and 
an  international  disposition  of  the   tax 


collections.  On  these  points  of  dispute 
the  American  representatives  will  not 
vote,  unless  and  until  they  have  received 
special  instructions  from  home.  They 
will  be  powerless  to  commit  this  country 
to  any  policy  with  regard  to  disputed 
questions ;  their  presence  can  be  justi- 
fied only  as  an  effort  to  secure  by  moral 
influence  a  friendly  settlement  of  differ- 
ences. 


France  and 
Venezuela 


The   strained  relations  be- 
tween President  Castro,  of 


Venezuela,  and  the  French 
Government  last  week  reached  a  serious 
crisis,  and  although  the  Venezuelan 
charg^  d'affaires  at  Paris  did  not  receive 
his  passports  as  was  expected,  still  in 
every  other  respect  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries  have  been  dis- 
continued. The  despatches  from  Paris 
assert  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Government  to  make 
a  naval  demonstration  in  Venezuelan 
waters,  but  that  France  is  fully  determined 
to  have  its  demands  considered  seriously 
and  formally.  There  is  no  sig^  whatever 
of  friction  between  France  and  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  former  country's 
relations  to  Venezuela,  and  it  is  certain 
that  whatever  France  may  do  in  this 
matter  will  be  submitted  to  our  Govern- 
ment for  approval  before  final  action. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  demands 
of  France  are  based  upon  an  award  of 
$685,000  to  French  claimants  and  credit- 
ors. France  abstained  from  the  inter- 
national blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports 
in  which  England,  Germany,  and  Italy 
joined.  The  French  claims,  amounting 
to  nearly  $8,000,000,  were  submitted  to 
the  adjudication  of  an  umpire  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt.  The  reduction 
of  the  $8,000,000  of  claims  to  $685,000 
was  considered  so  favorable  to  Venezuela 
that  every  common-sense  motive  seemed 
to  prompt  an  early  and  friendly  settle- 
ment by  President  Castro.  But,  follow- 
ing his  usual  course  of  delay,  ob- 
struction, and  international  contumacy, 
Castro  has  ignored  his  duty  in  this 
respect,  and  has  pushed  the  friendly 
feelings  which  France  had  for  his  coun- 
try to  their  limit  and  beyond  what  pa- 
tience and  forbearance  require.  His 
attempt  last  year  to  annul  the  concession 
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of  ihe  French  Cable  Company  added  to 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  for  some 
time  France  has  not  had  a  Minister  at 
Caracas,  but  has  put  its  interests  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Taigny,  whose  authority  as 
charg^  d'affaires  Castro  has  positively 
refused  to  recognize,  asserting  that  M. 
Taigny  was  personally  unacceptable  to 
him.  The  whole  affair  is  characteristic 
of  the  irascible  and  arbitrary  temper  of 
Castro,  but  it  is  probable  that  when  he 
is  pushed  to  a  positiye  decision  as  to  a 
definite  rupture  with  France  he  will 
accept  the  inevitable  ungracefully,  as  he 
has  done  before  in  similar  cases.  An- 
other report  of  interest  from  Caracas  is 
that  the  United  States,  through  its  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Russell,  has*  chosen  in  the 
asphalt  complications  a  single  case  for 
the  determination  of  American  rights — 
namely,  the  Critchfield  claim,  which 
imolves  no  charge  on  the  part  of  Ven- 
ezuela that  the  company  concerned  had 
abetted  the  revolution,  as  is  alleged  of 
the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Asphalt 
Company.  It  is  said  that  the  Critch- 
field Company  invested  a  large  sum  in 
a  railway  and  in  the  asphalt  business 
under  an  agreement  that  they  were  to 
be  exempt  from  certain  taxes,  and  that 
a  year  ago  what  amounted  to  a  prohib- 
itof)-  tax  was  placed  on  the  Company's 
business  by  President  Castro,  in  violation 
of  the  agreement. 


worth  of  Russian  bonds),  finally  con- 
sented to  advance  a  short-time  loan  of 
about  $50,000,000,  at  a  net  cost,  so  it  is 
announced,  of  six  per  cent.,  to  the  State 
Bank  of  Russia,  pending  the  time  when 
the  Government  can  contract  a  regular 
loan.  Such  credits  placed  by  one  State 
B^k  at  the  disposal  of  another  are  not 
infrequent.  With  these  successes  the 
Russian  Finance  Minister's  assurance  in 
submitting  his  budget  to  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  last  week  must  have  been  con- 
siderably strengthened.  As  he  pointed 
out,  the  enormous  deficit  of  480,000,000 
rubles  ($240,000,000)  was  due  to  the  non- 
inclusion  of  some  of  the  Japanese  war 
expanse  in  the  estimates  of  the  previous 
report.  The  Minister  frankly  admitted 
that  Russian  finance  had  been  rudely 
shaken  both  by  the  war  and  by  the  in- 
ternal upheaval,  but  confidence  would  b? 
restored,  he  believed,  when  the  disorders 
ended.  For  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  Duma  a  credit  of  $900,000  was  as- 
signed; a  peculiarly  interesting  feature 
of  the  report  was  the  statement  that  this 
would  be  the  last  budget  to  be  submitted 
solely  to  the  Council,  as  the  Duma,  or 
Parliament,  would  be  hereafter  empow- 
ered to  co-operate  in  examining  it.  The 
fourth  noteworthy  event  in  what  seems 
the  most  notable  week  for  over  a  twelve- 
month in  Russian  finance  was  the  Gov- 
ernment's authorization  to  the  State 
Bank  to  issue  another  $75,000,000  worth 
of  notes. 


„     .      „.  As    yet,  there    is    of 

Riuaan  Finance    „„..„1    _„    „„„„:u:i:4,. 

course    no    possibility 

for  a  laige,  longtime,  low-interest  loan 
to  Russia,  such  as  was  requested  early 
last  autumn  from  the  combined  re- 
sources of  Germany,  France,  England, 
and  America.  Nor  is  there  possibility 
even  for  a  smaller  loan  at  four  per  cent, 
and  at  former  quotations.  Indeed,  the 
Russian  Government  has  done  won- 
derfully well  in  obtaining  any  additional 
cash  credits.  It  accomplished  this  result 
last  week,  not  once,  but  twice.  In  Ber- 
lin the  bankers,  after  long  negotiation, 
finally  consented  to  the  renewal  of  the 
Russian  Treasury  bills,  which  mature  in 
Germany  next  month.  In  Paris  the 
bankers,  after  equally  long  negotiation 
(France  already  holds  two  billion  dollars' 


Financial  Betterment 
and  Political  Reaction 


After  action,  reac- 
tion?    Is  that  to 


be  always  the  rule 
in  Russia  ?  At  all  events,  the  news  of 
the  Government's  financial  betterment 
last  week  created  surprise,  dishearten- 
ment,  and  even  consternation,  not  only 
among  Russian  revolutionists,  but  even 
among  many  Moderate  and  Liberal  re- 
formers, who,  equally  ardent  in  the  de- 
sire for  constitutional  government,  would 
seek  it  by  methods  only  of  law  and 
order.  The  opinion  seems  now  gen- 
eral that  only  necessity  will  force  au- 
tocracy's hand ;  that  when  there  is  no 
necessity  a  policy  of  reaction  is  to  be 
feared.  Count  Witte,  the  financial  genius 
who  has  triumphantly  brought  his  coun- 
try through    other   crises,    is   now,^as 
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Premier,  the  present  Finance  Minister's 
chief,  and  not  improbably  dictated  that 
Minister's  policy.  Now  that  the  coun- 
try has  quieted  down  somewhat  after 
the  Moscow  excesses,  and  revolutionary 
•  leaders  are  openly  deprecating  any  fur- 
ther risings  until  the  people  are  better 
organized,  the  Prime  Minister  evidently 
feels  surer  of  his  ground.  In  November 
the  zemstvoists,  the  leaders  of  the  dis- 
trict and  provincial  assemblies,  were  in- 
formed that  the  now  historic  Imperial 
manifesto  of  October  30  in  no  wise  re- 
stricted the  Duma's  eventual  functions. 
Many  persons  thereupon  fancied  that  the 
manifesto  implied  the  ultimate  elabora- 
tion of  a  constitution  by  the  nation's 
representatives;  indeed,  Count  Witte 
himself  was  reported  as  saying,  "  If  any 
one  shall  rise  in  the  Duma  and  propose 
a  constitution,  I  will  support  him."  This 
report  has  not  been  contradicted,  so  far 
as  we  know.  November  was  a  stormy 
month  for  the  new  Russian  Government 
and  for  Count  Witte,  the  first  Russian 
Prime  Minister.  The  revolutionists  had 
to  be  conciliated  if  possible,  but,  at  all 
events,  as  the  history  of  the  following 
month  showed,the  Government's  first  duty 
was  to  maintain  order.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  in  January  the  revolutionists 
may  be  defied  by  an  increasingly  strong 
Government,  if  we  may  judge  from  an 
article  in  the  "  Novoe  Vremya,"  which 
proclaims,  on  the  Premier's  behalf,  not 
only  that  the  manifesto  in  no  case  affects 
the  autocracy's  status,  but  that  the  Duma 
will  be  dissolved  if  it  attempts  to  meddle 
with  the  Empire's  fundamental  laws. 
Furthermore,  the  same  journal  declares 
for  Count  Witte  that  he  reckons  on 
the  Manchurian  army  to  apply  the 
final  quietus  to  the  revolt.  The  date 
of  the  army's  return,  it  adds,  will  mark 
the  country's  complete  pacification. 
Count  Witte  has  made  an  admirably 
courageous  and  deservedly  successful 
stand  against  the  combined  forces  and 
intrigues  of  the  court,  church,  army,  and 
bureaucratic  circles.  He  has  in  great 
measure  well  fulfilled  his  duty,  with  the 
rough  tools  at  his  command,  of  preserv- 
ing law  and  order  throughout  the  Em- 
pire. He  is  too  astute  a  statesman,  we 
believe,  to  punish  one  revolution  by  pro- 
voking another.     But  the  cause  for  that 


other  would  certainly  be  found  in  any 
withdrawal,  and  perhaps  even  in  a  threat 
to  withdraw,  any  part  of  the  Emperor's 
grants  in  his  October  manifesto— die 
Russian  Magna  Charta. 


J.    ^..  Copies    of    the     "North 

Ay^aU^  China  Daily  News  "and 
*  the  "South  Chma  Daily 
Journal "  containing  comment  on  recent 
disorders  in  China  have  now  reached 
this  country,  and  offer  the  opportunity 
to  Americans  of  considering  more  fully 
the  Chinese  side  of  the  various  ques- 
tions at  issue.  Concerning  the  affair  at 
the  Mixed  Court,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  foreign  settlement  at  Shanghai, 
involving  the  imprisonment  of  some 
Chinese  in  the  municipal  jail  instead  of 
the  Chinese  prison,  a  letter  in  the  "  Soufli 
China  Daily  Journal  "  says : 

It  is  natural  for  the  forei^^n  resident  to  ask 
why  the  Chinese  community  should  create 
such  hubbub  over  what  seems  to  the  English 
press  an  affair  of  minor  significance.  .  . . 
The  Chinese  are  angry  because  the  British 
Assessor,  ignoring  the  Mixed  Court  r^tila- 
tions,  .  .  .  insisted  on  executing  rules  pro- 
posed by  the  Consuls-General,  which  rules 
nave  never  been  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese 
Government 

In  the  "  North  China  Daily  News "  a 
"  foreign  resident  "  (who,  we  have  since 
learned,  was  the  only  foreigner  openly 
to  espouse  the  Chinese  cause)  declares 
that  Chinese  opinion,  official  and  mer- 
cantile, considers  that  this  alleged  denial 
of  justice  was  distinctly  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  Shanghai,  an  opinion  upheld  by 
the  Taotai  or  Governor  in  a  recent 
speech  to  the  heads  of  various  Chinese 
guilds : 

I  must  apologize  to  you  all  for  not  having 
managed  foreign  affairs  in  the  past  with  suP 
ficient  firmness,  thus  resulting  in  the  disgrace- 
ful trampling  on  our  rights  that  was  wit- 
nessed at  the  Mixed  Court  Be  assured  that 
I  will  exert  my  utmost  to  erase  the  shame 
inflicted  on  the  Chinese  Government  and 
the  people  by  the  action  of  the  British  Asses- 
sor and  the  municipal  police. 

Deep-seated  hostility  is  again  manifest 
in  China  towards  foreigners.  It  was 
first  shown  ag^ainst  Americans  on  ac- 
count of  the  unjust  application  of  our 
E.xclusion  Act.     So  far  from  the  boycott 
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of  American  goods  being  ended,  it  con- 
tinues seriously  to  affect  American  trade 
in  the  Yangtse  and  Canton  regions. 
Chinese  newspapers  now  advocate  the 
boycott  of  Indian  opium  because  of  the 
act  of  the  British  Assessor  at  Shanghai. 
Another  result  of  the  present  movement 
is  seen  in  the  official  discouragement  of 
concession-hunting  by  foreigners.  The 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  Chinese  has  been 
increased  by  the  successful  maneuvers 
of  the  Chinese  Northern  Army,  and  by 
the  return  from  Japan  of  many  Chinese 
jingo  students.  Hence  the  proposed 
withdrawal  of  the  -remaining  interna- 
tional troops  from  China  has  been  meet- 
ing with  increasing  opposition  from  the 
Powers. 

_..      .     ,^      Dr.  George  Ernest  Mor- 

Kjvma  far  the  .1  i-  1.    j 

Qt/^         nson,   the    accomplished 

correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don "Times"  in  China,  and  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  "  Times  "  at 
Portsmouth,  addresses  in  his  letters  not 
only  the  readers  of  that  paper  who  are 
British  subjects,  but  a  world-audience. 
His  letters  always  find  appreciation 
among  those  who  care  for  the  intimate 
knowledge  which  may  be  expected  from 
one  who  has  repeatedly  crossed  China  on 
foot  and  horseback  during  the  past  dozen 
j'ears.  He  has  now  returned  to  China 
from  England.  He  finds  evidences  of 
a  remarkable  change — nothing  else  or 
less  than  the  awakening  of  a  genuinely 
national  Chinese  spirit.  First  among 
the  causes  of  this  awakening  is  Japan's 
victory  over  Russia.  Indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  of  us  to  overestimate  the 
moral  effect  of  the  defeat  of  the  great 
land  pwwer  of  the  West  by  the  rising 
sea  power  of  the  East.  A  second  cause 
is  found  in  the  reaffirmation  and  strength- 
ening of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance, 
guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Chinese 
territory,  come  what  may.  A  third  rea- 
son, in  Dr.  Morrison's  opinion,  is  to  be 
found  in  "the  impolitic  action  of  the 
United  States,  which,  failing  to  perceive 
that  the  recent  boycott  was  merely  one 
manifestation  of  a  general  anti-foreign 
policy,  has  adopted  an  attitude  of  con- 
ciliation which  Asiatics  naturally  mis- 
constnie "  (we  suppose  Dr.  Morrison 
would  add,  "  as  a  confession  of  weak- 


ness ") ;  but  there  is  more  to  be  said  on 
this  point  at  another  time.  A  fourth - 
reason  for  the  greater  resistance  to  for- 
eign aggression  is  seen  in  the  presence  . 
again  in  China  of  large  numbers  of  half- 
educated  students,  who  have  returned 
from  Tokyo  with  the  somewhat  vain- 
glorious idea  that  China  is  capable  forth- 
with of  following  Japan's  example  in 
dealing  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Dr. 
Morrison's  final  reason  for  the  change  in 
national  spirit  is  fouhd  in  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British-China  squadron  and  the 
reduction  of  foreign  garrisons  in  the 
metropolitan  province  of  Chili. 


As  the  causes  for  the  change 
The  Reaniis  ^j  ^^  Chinese  towards  for- 

•  eigners  are  five  in  number,  so  the  prac- 
tical results  are  also  fivefold.  First,  the 
provincial  authorities,  with  the  aid  of 
Japanese  instructors,  have  made  a  great 
effort  to  bring  Chinese  military  .forces 
into  a  state  of  efficiency.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  determination  to  grant  no 
further  railway  or  commercial  conces- 
sions to  foreigners,  and,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble (as  in  the  case  of  the  Canton-Hankau 
Railway)  to  revoke  existing  concessions, 
this  being  sometimes  accompanied  by 
rather  chaotic  proposals  for  undertaking 
railway  and  mining  enterprises  under 
the  auspices  of  the  provincial  officials 
and  gentry,  most  of  these  people,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Morrison,  being  of  a  corrupt 
type.  A  further  result  of  the  growing, 
restlessness  may  be  seen  in  the  circula- 
tion of  a  mischievous  anti-foreign  litera- 
ture, similar  to  that  with  which  the  boy- 
cott movement  was  organized  last  May. 
A  fourth  result  is  to  be  found  in  the 
persistent  agitation  by  the  native  press 
and  in  public  meetings  for  the  fuller 
assertion  of  China's  sovereign  rights 
against  foreign  aggression  ;  this  includes, 
of  course,  the  abolition  of  foreigners' 
extraterritorial  privileges,  and,  as  illus- 
tration, Dr.  Morrison  points  out  the 
Shanghai  Mixed  Court  incident  (re- 
ferred to  in  a  preceding  paragraph), 
an  incident  which  would  be  only 
locally  important  were  it  not  one  of 
the  manifestations  of  a  general  policy. 
Finally,  the  Treaty  Revision  Commis- 
sioners, "  at  no  time  disposed  towards 
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facilitating  commercial  relations,"  are 
now  "  openly  obstructing  all  further  de- 
velopment of  commercial  relations  "  be- 
tween China  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Dr.  Morrison  warns  England  and  the 
other  commercial  Powers  that  united 
action  must  promptly  be  taken  to  point 
out  to  the  central  Government  at  Peking 
and  to  the  provincial  viceroys  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  their  encourage- 
ment of  present  tendencies.  It  is  true 
that,  since  Japan's  triumph  over  Russia, 
and  since  the  guarantee  of  Chinese 
integrity  by  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty, 
the  ancient  spirit  of  evasion,  delay,  and 
passive  obstruction,  characteristic  of 
some  Oriental  dealings,  has  in  a  marked 
degree  given  place  to  a  franker,  bolder, 
and  more  aggressive  spirit  of  deliberate 
and  organized  resistance  to  foreign  influ- ' 
ence.  It  is  natural  that  this  should  be 
so,  and  we  should  welcome  any  robust 
display  of  normal  nationalism. 


The  Famine 
in  Japan 


Recent  information  which 
has  reached  us  about  the 
famine  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Japan  shows  that  the  calam- 
ity is  the  greatest  that  has  happened  to 
that  section  of  the  country  for  the  last 
sixty  years.  So  appalling  are  the  condi- 
tions that  the  committee  chosen  by  the 
foreign  community  of  Sendai  declare 
that  out  of  a  population  of  899,279  at 
least  280,000  people  are  in  extreme  dis- 
tress, "  with  no  possibility  of  saving  life 
without  aid."  Three  provinces  are  in- 
volved in  the  distress — those  of  Miyagi, 
Fukushima,  and  Iwate.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  famine  is  the  failure  of  the 
rice  crop ;  and  how  complete  this  failure 
has  been  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in- 
Miyagi  alone  the  yield  of  rice  this  year 
is  less  than  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  nor- 
mal amount.  One  of  the  newspapers  in 
this  province  says :  "  The  sentence  of 
death  has  been  passed  on  the  people  of 
this  province ;"  and  the  statements  of 
the  committee  are  so  worded  as  to  show 
that  there  is  little  exaggeration  in  this 
pitiful  declaration.  In  Fukushima  some 
300,000  people  are  already  in  distress, 
and  in  Iwate,  the  least  afflicted  of  the 
three  provinces,  it  is  said  to  be  certain 
that  1 00,000  people  cannot  live  without 


speedy  and  continued  aid.  Throughout 
the  famine-stricken  territory  many  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children  have 
been  reduced  to  eating  the  bark  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  roots.  In  a  far  less  devas- 
tating and  deplorable  famine  which  took 
place  in  Japan  a  few  years  ago  aid  was 
extended  cordially  and  generously  by 
many  foreigners  living  in  Japan,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  pres- 
ent crisis  will  call  out  similar  help.  The 
facts  we  have  quoted  are  all  taken  from 
an  appeal  issued,  not  by  Japanese,  but 
by  foreign  residents  in  the  afflicted  prov- 
inces who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
people  and  with  the  audiorities.  An 
American  member  of  the  foreign  com- 
mittee of  relief  is  Mr.  J.  H.  De  Forest,  of 
Sendai,  Japan,  and  any  contributions 
sent  to  him  directly  or  to  any  of  the  for- 
eign papers  published  in  Japan  will  be 
promptly  and  carefully  administered.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  opened  public  works  for  the 
employment  of  the  poor,  and  has  issued 
provincial  bonds  to  meet  the  emergency, 
while  generous  gifts  have  been  made  by 
the  Japanese  themselves  all  through  the 
Empire.  There  remains,  however,  a  very 
wide  margin  of  suffering  to  which  the 
generosity  of  sympathetic  people  the 
world  over  may  well  be  applied. 


_  ^^  Perhaps  the  strangest  and 
ifte  ^ewe^  ^^^  picturesque  craft  that 
ever  sailed  the  seas  since  the 
beginning  of  navigation  is  now  breasting 
the  billows  of  the  Atlantic  on  its  long 
voyage  from  the  United  States  nearly 
half-way  round  the  globe  to  Manila.  It 
is  the  gigantic  floating  dry-dock  Dewey, 
which  started  on  its  voyage  of  10,500 
miles  a  fortnight  ago  to  America's  pos- 
sessions in  the  Orient,  and  will  make, 
if  it  meets  the  expectations  of  its  buifd- 
ers,  only  about  one  hundred  miles  a  day. 
A  week  or  more  ago  it  had  reached  the 
Bermudas  and  is  now  slowly  making  its 
way  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  going  by  way  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  Philippines  in  about 
three  and  a  half  months  from  the  time  of 
starting,  if  everjthing  goes  as  planned. 
A  few  facts  and  figures  about  thb  strange 
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craft  will  reveal  its  magnitude  and  give 
an  idea  about  the  greatest  towing  enter- 
prise ever  undertaken.  The  Dewqy  is 
an  immense  box  of  steel  500  feet  long, 
134  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  above  the  sea. 
Its  bottom  rests  upon  great  square  tanks 
eighteen  'feet  deep,  and  its  side  walls, 
including  the  parts  above  and  below 
water,  are  sixty-four  feet  high.  When  its 
tanks  are  pumped  out,  the  great  machine, 
the  most  stupendous  ever  constructed 
for  any  navy,  not  only  raises  itself  above 
the  waves,  but  is  capable  of  lifting  high 
and  dry  above  the  waters  not  only  the 
heaviest  of  our  great  war-ships,  but  also 
the  heaviest  yet  planned  for  any  navy 
in  the  world,  for  it  has  a  lifting  capaci^ 
of  twenty  thousand  tons.  By  means 
of  its  construction  it  is  not  only  able 
to  lower  its  floor  to  scoop  up  the  mighti- 
est battle-ship  and  lift  it  above  the  sea, 
but  it  also  is  able  to  dock  itself.  Here, 
however,  its  powers  end.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  devise  a  rudder  vast 
enough  to  steer  such  a  craft,  and  hence 
it  has  to  be  towed.  Three  great  naval 
'colliers,  the  Glacier,  Brutus,  and  Cxsar, 
each  equipped  with  a  wireless  telegraph 
plant  by  means  of  which  they  can  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  the  crew 
of  the  Dewey  itself,  have  it  in  tow,  and 
the  tow-line  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
being  made  of  manila  hawsers  twisted 
together  and  terminating  in  steel  cables. 
The  great  length  of  the  tow-line  was 
made  necessary  to  meet  the  heave  of  the 
sea,  especially  during  a  West  Indian 
hurricane  or  an  East  Indian  monsoon, 
while  the  pneumatic  cushions  by  which 
the  cables  are  attached  to  the  convoys 
break  the  force  of  sudden  strains.  The 
enterprise  of  constructing  such  a  vast 
machine  and  towing  it  to  the  Philippines  is 
a  great  one,  and  involves  a  large  expense, 
the  dock  itself  costing  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars,  while  the  expense  of 
towing  it  will  add  greatly  to  its  ultimate 
cost  When  it  arrives  safely  at  Manila, 
however,  the  United  States  will  be  placed 
upon  an  equality  with  Japan  and  Great 
Britain  as  respects  docking  facilities. 
In  times  of  peace  the  dry-docks  at 
Shanghai  and  Hongkong  are,  of  course, 
open  to  American  ships  ;  in  time  of  war 
these  would  be  neutralized,  and  thus,  in 
case  of  a  war  between  the  United  States 


and  any  other  power,  its  navy  in  the 
Orient  would  be  placed  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. 

_  .    .    ,  ^  .  ^  .    ,     The  third  series  of 
'^icS^  the  Deems  lectures 

(founded  by  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems)  has  just  been 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  University,  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbaim, 
of  Mansfield  Collie,  Oxford,  to  large  - 
audiences,  mainly  of  clergymen,  upon 
"The  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ."  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  work  on  "The  Philosophy  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  reviewed  at  length 
in  The  Outlook  of  September  20,  1902, 
and  was  largely  devoted  to  literary  criti- 
cism of  the  primitive  documents  in  which 
the  historical  ground  of  the  religion  is 
g^ven.  It  was  unfortunate,  said  Dr. 
Fairbaim,  that  an  anti-Chri«tian  animus 
largely  colored  the  beginnings  of  New 
Testament  criticism,  yet  criticism  prop- 
erly applied  and  understood  was  a  thor- 
oughly conservative  force.  It  shows,  he 
said,  that  most  of  the  documents,  and 
all  of  the  most  important,  date  within  a 
period  of  eighty  years  from  the  death  of 
Jesus,  while  the  oldest  of  them,  from  the 
pen  of  Paul,  is  not  later  than  twenty 
years  after  that  event.  "  How  did  so 
extraordinary  an  evolution  of  thought 
take  place  within  so  short  a  period?" 
Literary  criticism  alone  lays  a  sure  foun- 
dation for  historical  criticism.  The 
Pauline  Epistles,  earliest  of  the  primi- 
tive document  J,  exhibit  the  same  evan- 
gelical tradition  that  was  subsequently 
embodied  in  the  historical  Gospels. 
"The  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
use  the  language  which  the  Pauline 
Epistles  had  naturalized ;  we  could  not 
have  the  former  without  the  latter."  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  demonstrable  that 
the  former  had  not  been  modified  by  the 
latter.  The  ground  here  taken  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  "  The  Philoso- 
phy of  Religion,"  and  is  sufficiently  con- 
servative. The  discussion,  necessarily 
close,  was  punctuated  with  antithesis  and 
spiced  with  epigram  in  Dr.  Fairbaim's 
characteristic  style,  with  constant  enliv- 
enment  in  pointed  remarks  by  the  way, 
as  in  objecting  to  painting  the  Ten 
Commandments  on  the  wall  of  Christian 
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churches — ^just  what  the  emancipated 
Hebrew  serfs  needed,  but  Christians 
need  more  than  such  negatives.  The 
portrait  drawn  of  St.  Paul  finely  exem- 
plified the  legitimate  use  of  historical 
imagination.  Dr.  Fairbaim  has  a  happy 
way  of  refreshing  the  close  attention  he 
requires  with  personal  reminiscence  and 
anecdote ;  e.g.,  Tholuck,  visiting  Scot- 
land and  discovering  that  the  kippered 
herring  which  regaled  him  meant  pre- 
served  herring,  amazed  and  amused  the 
Scots  by  praying  that  Thomas  Chalmers 
might  long  be  "  kippered  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland."  If  at  times  Dr.  Fairbaim 
seems  to  dogmatize,  he  tells  us,  "My 
pupils  have  taught  me  how  to  handle  the 
New  Testament,"  and  declares  that  at 
the  heart  of  dogmatism  is  a  lurking  skep- 
ticism. For  lack  of  time  large  portions 
of  the  manuscript  had  to  be  left  unread. 
It  is  probable  that  the  whole  will  in 
course  of  time  go  to  form  another 
massive  work.  The  concluding  lecture, 
which  reaches  the  heart  of  the  subject, 
is  entitled  "  The  Religion  and  its  Form- 
ative Ideas." 


Willi  am    Rainey 
Harper 

It  is  given  to  few  men  to  achieve  so 
much  in  so  brief  a  space  as  William 
Rainey  Harper  achieved  in  a  lifetime  of 
less  than  half  a  century.  Bom  in  1856, 
graduated  at  fourteen,  receiving  a  doc- 
tor's degree  from  Yale  University  at 
nineteen.  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  twenty- 
three.  President  of  Chicago  University 
at  thirty-five,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine,  having  in  his  fourteen  years 
of  administration  put  that  University  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  universities.  A 
scholar  whose  leaming  in  his  special  de- 
partment gave  him  the  respect  of  scholars, 
a  teacher  whose  capacity  to  arouse  enthu- 
siasm was  such  that  he  was  said  to  have 
made  Hebrew  at  Yale  as  popular  as  foot- 
ball, an  extraordinary  reader  of  men,  so 
that  in  an  unprecedentedly  brief  time  he 
gathered  about  him  a  brilliant  and  pow- 
erful faculty,  an  executive  to  whose 
sagacious  energy  Chicago  University  is 
a  splendid  monument,  an  administrator 


from,  whose  instinctive  observation  and 
unfailing  memory  no  detail  escaped  per- 
ception and  recording,  we  believe  that  his 
greatest  and  most  permanent  influence 
is  due  to  an  idealism  with  which  he  was 
credited  only  by  those  who  had  watched 
his  work  most  closely  and  studied  him 
most  intimately.  It  was  this  idealism 
that  enabled  him  to  create  a  new  type 
of  university. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
English  university  is  culture.  Itself  the 
product  of  a  splendid  aristocracy,  it  in 
tum  produces  the  world's  finest  aristo- 
crats. Its  product  is  the  English  gentle- 
man. The  distinctive  characteristic  of 
the  German  university  is  scholarship. 
Growing  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  erudi- 
tion, it  in  tum  produces  the  erudite  stu- 
dent. Its  product  is  the  German  scholar. 
These  two  types  of  university,  coming 
across  the  ocean,  have  here  been  nat- 
uralized. The  older  college,  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  English  university,  and 
primarily  classical  and  literary,  produced 
the  gentleman — an  American  gentleman. 
Its  aim  was  culture.  The  newer  college, 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  German 
university,  and  primarily  technical  even 
in  its  classical  and  literary  work,  pro- 
duces the  schalar — an  American  scholar. 
Its  aim  has  been  scholarship.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  the  new 
has  been  a  difference  not  merely  in 
curriculum  and  method,  but  in  uncon- 
scious aim  and  spirit.  President  Har- 
per in  Chicago  University  has  given 
the  world  a  new  type,  because  a  type 
animated  by  a  different  spirit  and  pro- 
posing to  itself  a  different  aim.  If  we 
may  define  the  spirit  of  the  English 
university  by  the  word  culture  and  that 
of  the  German  university  by  the  word 
scholarship,  we  may  define  that  of  the 
new  type  that  President  Harper  has 
gfiven  to  the  world  by  the  word  service. 

If  all  readers  were  careful,  which  they 
are  not,  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to 
say  that  the  difference  which  we  here 
note  is  relative,  not  absolute,  a  difference 
not  of  essence  but  of  emphasi^.  The 
older  college  of  the  English  type  produces 
scholars.  The  newer  college  of  the  Ger- 
man typ)e  produces  gentlemen ;  and  doubt 
less  the  Chicago  University  has  produced 
both  scholars  and  gentlemen.     But  the 
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unconscious  emphasisof  the  first  has  been 
on  quiet  culture,  of  the  second  on  zestful 
investigation,  of  the  third  on  preparation 
for  an  active  American  life.  The  scholar- 
ship which  the  Arst  has  regarded  -as  a 
means  and  measure  of  self-development, 
and  the  second  as  an  end  in  Itself,  the 
third  has  regarded  as  an  equipment  for 
service. 

This  spirit  of  service  is  here  too 
sharply  differentiated  from  that  of  other 
and  older  institutions  of  learning,  for 
accuracy  of  definition  is  never  possible 
in  the  spiritual  lealm;  but  it  is  the  em- 
phasis which  Chicago  University  has  put 
upon  this  spirit  in  its  organization  and 
administration  that  has  given  to  that 
I'niversity  its  peculiar  history  and  its 
distinctive  features.  An  institution  to 
equip  men  for  service  belonged  not  in 
an  academic  town ;  rather  in  a  great 
commercial  metropolis,  and  in  such  a 
metropolis  in  the  middle  West.  The 
location  was  fitly  chosen.  Equipment 
for  service  appealed  to  men  to  whom 
mere  culture  and  mere  scholarship  made 
no  appeal,  and  so  brought  to  Mr.  Harper 
the  financial  partners  whose  generous 
cooperation  has  given  the  University  its 
endowment ;  and  never,  we  suppose,  in 
academic  history  has  so  large  an  endow- 
ment been  given  in  so  brief  a  time.  Ek}uip- 
ment  for  service  led  to  the  organization 
of  a  course  of  study  continuous  through- 
out the  year,  with  liberty  to  pupils  to 
come  and  go,  taking  their  instruction  in 
fragments  as  best  they  could.  E)quip- 
ment  for  service  inspired  it  to  develop  a 
university  extension  scheme  and  to  form 
affiliations  with  sister  and  smaller  insti- 
tutions, so  extending  its  organic  influ- 
ence into  other  communities  and  through 
other  States.  This  spirit  of  equipment 
for  service  has  inspired  it  with  a  more 
than  intellectual  devotion,  has  imparted 
to  it  an  atmosphere  of  absolute  intellect- 
ual freedom,  has  bestowed  upon  it  high 
ethical  standards,  pre-eminently  so  on  all 
sociological  topics,  and  has  preserved  It 
from  the  perils  which  otherwise  might 
endanger  an  institution  organized  in  a 
commercial  city  and  directed  to  practical 
ends  in  a  commercial  community.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  this  spirit  of  equip- 
ment for  service  has  been  caught  by 
other  and  older  institutions,  from  which 


the  new  institution  has  inherited  tradi- 
tions of  culture  and  of  scholarship,  and 
to  which  it  has  g^ven  in  exchange  a  spirit 
of  direct  and  immediate  serviceableness. 

Dr.  Harper  was  a  greater  man  than 
his  generation  realized.  Doubtless  he 
had  the  defects  of  his  qualities',  but  the 
qualities  will  be  remembered  long  after 
the  defects  are  forgotten.  To  the  future 
he  will  appear  great,  not  merely  for  his 
scholarship,  bis  teaching  enthusiasm,  his 
mastery  of  detail,  his  indomitable  energy ; 
he  will  be  recognized  as  one  who  felt  • 
America's  need  of  a  new  type  of  univer- 
sity, not  to  supplant  but  to  supplement 
other  types,  and  as  one  who,  with  the  vis- 
ion to  see,  had  also  the  power  to  realize. 
The  future,  which  he  has  himself  helped  to 
educate,  will  see  that  he  was  the  founder, 
not  of  a  commercial  college  nor  of  a 
technical  school,  but  of  an  American 
university.  It  will  see  that  he  was  an 
educational  seer  and  an  educational 
pioneer.  And  some  appreciating  friend 
will  build  for  him  the  one  monument  he 
would  desire  above  all  others,  by  putting 
in  the  center  of  the  University  campus 
the  college  cathedral  which  it  was  his 
ambition  to  erect  there,  to  symbolize 
and  to  nourish  that  spiritual  life  which 
he  sought  to  make  the  inspiration  and 
the  glory  of  the  University,  as  equipment 
for  service  was  its  dominating  purpose. 

Such  a  soul  cannot  die  ;  death  has  no 
dominion  over  it.  Alfred  Tennyson 
has  written  its  biography :    ' 

"  Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little." 

Jonathan  Edwards  has  interpreted  its 
spirit :  "  To  live  with  all  my  might  while 
I  do  live."  When  death  sent  a  message 
before  to  say,  "  I  am  coming,"  he  altered 
not  one  whit  his  life.  He  neither  defied 
death  as  an  enemy  that  he  hated,  nor 
welcomed  it  joyously  as  a  friend  that 
summoned  him  to  rest  from  his  labors. 
He  counted  death  as  an  insignificant 
incident,  and  with  unabated  devotion  to 
his  fellows  and  his  God  he  continued  his 
service  to  the  end.  Then,  when  death 
opened  the  door,  he  walked  calmly 
through,  from  life  to  life. 

The  influence  of  his  last  days  gave  a 
sacred  radiance  to  the  funeral  services  . 
on  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  University. 
They  were  not  a  requiem  for  the  dead, 
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but  a  commemoration  of  the  living.  The 
fitly  chosen  words  of  interpretation  and 
of  appreciation  spoken  by  three  of 
his  intimate  friends  were  characterized 
by  a  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  vision 
which  made  those  present  realize  the 
spirit  of  the  risen  leader  and  forget  his 
broken  and  tenantless  house,  and  inspired 
them  with  hopeful  aspiration  and  strong 
resolve  to  live  their  lives  in  service  as 
unselfish  and  in  faith  as  strong  as  his. 


Captious  Opposition 

It  is  always  a  misfortune  when  there 
is  not  a  well-organized  and  watchful  op- 
position to  an  administration  or  a  domi- 
nant party.  It  has  been  the  misfortune 
of  the  Republican  party  and  of  the  coun- 
try that  for  years  it  has  fought  a  divided 
party,  without  consistent  leadership  in 
Congress  along  lines  of  principle,  but 
simply  captious  and  irritating.  A  real 
opposition  must  be  based  on  general 
policy;  it  is  always  short-sighted  to 
endeavor  to  harass  and  embarrass  an 
administration  which  cannot  be  success- 
fully opposed  along  broad  lines.  The 
measures  with  which  President  Roose- 
velt is  identified  are  of  great  importance, 
and  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  most 
searching  criticism.  Such  questions  as 
the  building  of  the  Canal,  the  regulation 
of  railway  rates,  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  the  Philippines,  the  relation 
of  the  United  States  to  the  South  Amer- 
ican Governments,  afford  ample  ground 
for  wide  divergences  of  opinion.  There 
is  plenty  of  material  for  an  intelligent, 
statesmanlike  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  and  criticism  of 
that  policy ;  but  there  is  no  room  in  an 
intelligent,  capable  body  of  men  for  an 
attempt  to  defeat  the  measures  which 
represent  the  policy  of  the  President 
and  to  break  his  popularity  by  harassing, 
irritating,  and  insincere  criticism  and 
action.  There  is  evidence  that  this  is 
the  attitude  of  a  considerable  body  of 
men  in  the  United  States  Senate  ;  if  so, 
the  sooner  the  country  understands  the 
situation  the  better.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
not  infallible ;  any  measures  which  he 
urges  on  Congress  are  properly  within 
the  scope  of  the  most  searching  criticism 


and  the  sharpest  antagonism ;  but  to 
attempt  to  break  his  authority  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  politicians  of  both  parties 
is  not  a  procedure  which  will  command 
the  respect  of  the  country,  or  which  can 
be  safely  proceeded  in. 

The  Senate  especially  is  in  no  position 
to  take  this  attitude  toward  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  country  is  quite  aware  of 
the  steady  encroachment  of  the  Senate 
on  the  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  past  fifteen  years.  It 
has  seen  the  declining  energfy  and  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
result  of  those  encroachments.  It  has 
more  than  once  witnessed  the  attempt 
of  the  Senate  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  the  Executive.  It  is  gradually 
coming  to  understand  the  persistent 
policy  of  the  Senate  over  a  long  period 
of  years  which  has  practically  made  it  a 
dictating  body  in  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ments instead  of  a  confirming  body. 
Any  attempt  to  delay  the  making  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  not  be  regarded  by 
the  country  with  any  degree  of  patience. 
It  is  a  great  public  need.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  behind  it 
The  President's  method  of  dealing  with 
a  problem  which  is  very  complicated 
and  difficult  ought  to  be  examined  and 
questioned,  but  any  captious  attempt  to 
delay  or  defeat  the  Canal  because  of  jeal- 
ousy of  the  President's  popularity  and 
the  desire  to  humiliate  him  will  certainly 
react  disastrously  on  the  men  of  either 
party  who  indorse  or  connive  in  such  a 
policy.  It  will  be  not"  only  unpatriotic, 
but  it  will  be  in  the  last  degree  short- 
sighted. And  it  must  be  added  in  all 
frankness  that  the  United  States  Senate, 
with  its  recent  record  and  its  present 
membership,  is  not  in  a  position  to  break 
the  influence  and  the  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  His 
integrity,  truthfulness,  and  courage  are 
just  now,  in  a  critical  period  in  our 
moral  history,  a  possession  of  immense 
value  to  the  country.  Nothing  could  be 
more  short-sighted  than  a  persistent  at- 
tempt to  undermine  his  influence  as  a 
man  and  to  diminish  his  authority  as  a 
President.  Let  his  policies  be  subjected 
to  the  sharpest  criticism  and  his  meas- 
ures met  by  the  boldest  opposition,  but 
the  country  will  not  tolerate  any  intrigue 
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or  connivance  on  the  part  of  a  group  of 
politicians  to  break  th«  force  of  a  per- 
sonality whose  movements  they  cannot 
control  for  their  own  ends,  and  who  has 
gone  to  his  present  position  and  secured 
his  present  popularity  because  he  seems 
to  the  people  of  the  country  so  unlike,  in 
spirit,  character,  and  method,  most  of  the 
men  who  are  opposing  him. 


Half  a  Loaf 

The  consular  bill,  recently  outlined  in 
The  Outlook,  has  been  fcivorably  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.     But  in  what  shape  ? 

The  measure,  as  reported,  provides  for 
a  g^ding  of  consuls-general  and  consuls. 
The  bill  makes  seven  classes  of  consuls- 
general,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $12,000 
for  London  and  Paris  down  to  $3,000  for 
the  lowest  grade ;  it  makes  ten  classes 
of  consuls,  at  salaries  ranging  from 
$8,000  at  Liverpool  to  $2,000  for  con- 
sulates of  the  lowest  grade.  Under 
such  a  system  men  would  be  ap- 
pointed as  consuls  of  a  particular  class 
instead  of  as  consuls  to  a  particular 
place.  At  present  some  of  our  consuls 
are  not  suited  to  the  places  in  which 
their  consulates  are  located,  but  they  are 
suited  to  other  places ;  ag^in,  some  con- 
suls are  capable  of  better  work  than  is 
required  in  their,  present  positions ; 
finally,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
get  good  men  to  serve  in  certain  posts 
of  danger,  as  in  the  fever-ridden* tropical 
ports,  for  instance,  yet  those  are  the  very 
places  where  the  highest  order  of  talent 
may  be  necessary,  for  they  are  often 
centers  of  revolution.  Under  the  serv- 
ice by  classes  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  Government  will  (I)  secure  good 
material  for  these  "  bad  "  places,  and 
will  in  any  event  (2)  assign  consuls  to 
stations  where  they  will  be  of  greatest 
benefit,  just  as  army  and  navy  officers 
are  assigned. 

Though  Secretary  Root  has  declared 
that  "  the  importance  of  an  inspection 
service  hardly  needs  demonstration,"  we 
venture  to  reiterate  that  under  the  pres- 
ent system  the  State  Department  is  quite 
unable  in  very  many  instances  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  consul  is  doing  his  duty 

2A 


faithfully  and  efficiently.  In  the  reported 
bill,  therefore,  as  in  the  original,  it  is  a 
satisfoction  to  find  provision  made  that 
"  each  consular  office  shall  be  inspected 
at  least  once  in  two  years."  For  this 
duty  five  inspectors  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  members  of  the 
consular  force  ;  they  are  to  be  known  as 
consuls^neral-at-large,  and  are  to  re- 
ceive salaries  of  $5,000  each.  They  are 
to  inspect  consulates  just  as  National 
banks  are  inspected  by  bank  examiners, 
and  to  be  put  in  charge  of  consulates 
which  are  going  wrong  just  as  bank 
examiners  are  put  in  charge  of  banks 
which  go  wrong. 

As  reorganization  of  the  consular 
service  on  the  lines  of  classification  and 
inspection  is  essential,  for  whatever  there 
is  of  committee  approval  of  the  original 
measure  let  us  be  truly  thankful.  But 
if  this  is  the  cheering  part,  the  rest  is 
disappointing  and  disheartening.  Ac- 
cording to  the  bill  as  presented  to  the 
committee,  original  app>ointments  were 
to  be  made  only  to  the  lowest  grades 
and  upon  examination,  the  examination 
to  be  conducted  by  a  board  of  three 
persons,  one  to  be  an  examiner  desig- 
nated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, . 
one  the  Chief  of  the  Consular  Bureau, 
and  the  third  an  officer  in  the  State 
Department  chosen  by  the  President. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  the 
lowest  two  classes  of  consuls,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  to  require  the  board 
to  examine  such  applicants  as  the  Presi- 
dent should  designate.  After  the  Presi- 
dent had  designated  the  applicants,  the 
board,  as  soon  as  possible,  was  to 
hold  an  examination  and  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  names  of  the 
applicants  who  had  passed.  All  Sena- 
tors cling  more  or  less  closely  to  their 
prerogatives  of  patronage.  Hence  the 
provision  for  examination  was  struck 
out.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  some, 
the  Senators  have  spumed  the  applica- 
tion of  the  merit  system  in  appointments. 
Not  only  do  they  want  appointments 
made  according  to  the  present  spoils 
system,  but  apparently  they  would  dis- 
card promotion  as  well,  for  they  have  also 
struck  out  the  original  bill's  provision 
authorizing  the  President  to  designate 
men  to  fill  vacancies  as  consul-general 
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or  consul  above  class  No.  6  from  the 
3lass  next  below.  Now,  these  features 
of  examination  and  promotion  are  even 
more  vital  to  consular  reform  than  are 
the  features  of  classification  and  inspec- 
tion. Chiefly  because  we  have,  as  a  rule, 
sent  as  consuls  to  South  America,  for 
instance,  not  persons  examined  as  to 
character,  ability,  and  experience,  but 
mere  spoilsmen — those  unfamiliar  with 
languages  and  with  peculiar  commercial 
and  political  conditions — the  exploita- 
tion of  South  America's  possibilities  in 
trade  and  transportation  has  been  almost 
entirely  pre-empted  by  English  and  Ger- 
man capital.  It  natumlly  follows,  then, 
that  whatever  South  America  needs  in 
imports  is  mostly  supplied  by  those  two 
Powers,  England  and  Germany,  which 
have  been  developing  her  resources. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade  and  Transportation  proposed 
to  organize  a  National  consular  reform 
convention.  This  proposal  might  well 
be  carried  out  to  show  Congressmen 
what  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce  think.  But  the  consular  serv- 
ice benefits  not  only  these  organizations ; 
it  ultimately  benefits  every  American 
citizen.  It  is  of  direct  import  to  the 
Califomian  wood-cutter,  for  example,  that 
his  forests  should  furnish  the  wood  for 
railway  cars  in  Argentina  and  not  the 
resources  of  that  Power  which  controls 
Argentinian  transportation.  It  is  of  direct 
importance  to  all  our  citizens  that  our 
exports  shall  be  increased  and  that  our 
interests  abroad,  whether  of  promotion  or 
protection,  shall  be  intelligently  watched. 
To  do  this  we  must  increase  our  consu- 
lar efficiency  by  some  such  reasonable 
and  conservative  measure  as  that  pre- 
sented to  the  committee ;  civil  service 
reformers  would  have  gladly  seen  it  more 
radical. 

Of  course,  if  the  consular  bill  passes 
in  its  present  shape.  President  Roose- 
velt can  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
original  bill  by  Executive  Order,  but 
that  will  do  nothing  permanently  to  im- 
prove the  service.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  suc- 
cessor will  be  free  to  make  appointments 
in  the  bad  old  way.  To  prevent  this, 
citizens  generally  should  make  their  Con- 
gressmen understand  that  the  people  will 
not  rtst  content  until  the  full  measure  of 


reform  called  for  by  the  original  bill  has 
been  secured  from  Congress.  Half  a 
loaf  should  be  welcomed  as  better  than 
no  bread,  it  is  true.  But  when  one 
should  and  can  get  more,  why  be  pacified 
with  half  a  loaf  ? 


The  Spectator 

.  The  Spectator  has  always  longed  to 
be  a  hero.  Not  a  real  hero,  be  it  under- 
stood, but  a  hero  in  a  book.  It  is  not 
the  hero's  looks,  nor  his  inexhaustible 
savoir-faire,  nor  even  his  luck  with 
women,  that  rouses  envy;  it  is  his 
knack.  The  subtlety  of  his  every-day 
methods  puts  the  Spectator's  utmost 
finesse  to  shame.  Why,  there  was  a  hero 
once  who  could  throw  into  a  flutter  of  his 
finger-tips  what  costs  most  men  labored 
speech.  No  need  for  him  to  say, "  James, 
me  coat  I"  With  a  slight  gesture  he 
could  summon  anything,  from  a  police- 
man to  iced  drinks.  "I  made  almost 
imperceptible  gestxu-e  of  remonstrance," 
he  writes  in  a  letter,  •<  to  vouchsafe 
apolc^etically,  '  If  it  affords  you  any 
comfort,  yes  I' "  Remonstrance,  apology, 
comfort — all  in  a  wave  of  the  hand! 
The  Spectator  believes  that,  if  he  took 
it  into  his  head,  that  hero  could  indicate 
by  a  slight  gesture  that  he  wanted  one 
to  take  the  cube  root,  square  it,  and 
multiply  by  one  hundred  and  forty-nine. 
Note  what  a  variety  of  things  he  con- 
trives to  command  by  the  same  signal. 
"  I  signed  to  Margaret,"  the  hero  records 
at  different  places  in  the  book,  "  and  she 

(  left  the  room." 
at  once  X  blew  out  the  candles." 

(  fetched  pen  and  ink." 


Now,  when  the  Spectator  signs  to 
Margaret,  she  just  says,  "  Henry,  dear, 
what  is  the  matter?  You  know  you  are 
not  good-looking  enough  to  make  faces  I" 
As  for  slight  gestures,  he  tried  them,  all 
kinds,  at  breakfast  the  other  morning, 
his  modest  object  being  toast.  Had  the 
hero  put  forth  a  tenth  of  that  muscular 
exertion,  he  would  have  got  p&ti  de  foie 
gras,  or  grilled  bones  at  the  very  least 
But  nobody  offered  the  Spectator  a 
thing,  though  they  all  stopped  breakfast- 
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ing  and  regarded  him  with  pained  sur- 
prise. The  Spectator  had  to  invent  a 
joke  on  the  spot  to  cover  his  confusion. 


It  must  be  that  people  devote  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  observing  the  hero,  for  he 
never  appears  to  experience  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  conveying  intelligence  by  a 
look.  When  he  opens  his  morning 
paper,  every  one  is  instantly  aware  from 
his  face  that  King  Edward  has  been 
assassinated.  Now,  whatever  may  be  his 
expressiveness  of  feature — and  the  Spec- 
tator does  not  question  that  it  is  phe- 
nomenal— he  could  not  do  this  unless 
some  one  were  attending.  When  his 
look  conveys  to  his  sweetheart  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  rope-ladder  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  does  not  at  least  half  the 
credit  belong  to  the  lady  ? 


glance  into  the  brown  eyes  of  a  dog  the 
whole  history  of  its  master's  past  life. 
The  Spectator  can  usually  tell  himself 
when  Bruno  has  been  stealing  chops ; 
but  then  Bruno  is  singularly  bad  at 
hiding  his  sins.  But  he  has  never 
assisted  his  master,  or  anybody  else,  to 
run  down  an  evil-doer,  and  strangers' 
dogs  do  that  sort  of  thing  for  the  hero 
every  little  while.  When  the  Spectator 
has  anything  serious  to  conceal,  he  pro- 
poses to  converse  with  the  mind- reading 
hero  only  by  telephone.  And  even  then 
his  voice  may  betray  him ;  for  the  hero's 
ears  are  as  quick  as  his  eyes.  If  he  has 
once  met  you,  there  is  no  hoodwinking 
him.  He  knows  your  voice  and  your 
step,  and  the  step  of  your  horse,  and  the 
step  of  your  sister's  cat.  More  than 
that,  he  knows  the  creak  of  your  boots 
when  they  are  on  another  man's  feet 


The  Spectator  points  this  out  to  his 
spouse  when  she  complains  that  he  is 
blunt.  "  Were  you  more  keenly  alive 
to  changes  in  my  countenance,  my 
dear,"  he  suggests  mildly,  "  there  would 
be  no  need  of  bluntness."  The  Spec- 
tator faithfully  tried  the  hero's  delicate 
speech-without-words  during  his  court- 
ship. For  more  than  one  evening  he 
sat  by  Her  side,  to  outward  seeming 
tongue-tied,  but  all  the  while  throwing 
into  his  burning  glances  thoughts  that 
lay  too  deep  for  tears.  And  she  ?  Well, 
she  was  embroidering  at  the  time,  and 
occasionally  making  disjointed  obser- 
vations, and  the  Spectator  thought  he 
saw  a  stifled  yawn  swelling  her  throat. 
Against  such  crass  insensibility  as  this 
what  chance  have  subtle  methods  ? 

That  hero  has  the  eye  of  an  eagle. 
He  can  see  more  on  a  dark  night  than 
the  Spectator  can  in  broad  daylight. 
There  was  a  moon,  to  be  sure,  that  time 
he  caught  the  flash  of  a  stolen  diamond 
at  a  hundred  paces;  but  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  night  was  thick  and 
the  rain  heavy  when  he  detected  Claribel 
escaping  over  the  garden  wall  in  the 
scullery-maid's  bonnet  and  shawl.  And 
then  he  sees  so  much  more  than  meets 
the  eye.  The  Spectator  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  hero  can  tell  from  one 


There's  one  thing  that  puzzles  the 
Spectator.  How  can  a  man  like  this,  a 
man  who,  when  shown  a  cake  of  soap, 
knows  instantly  that  it  was  last  used  to 
lave  the  hands  of  Mary  Anderson — 
how,  I  say,  can  such  a  man  fall  into  the 
egr^ous  blunders  he  does  ?  Perhaps 
he  feels  bound  to  give  readers  a  good 
run  for  their  money.  But  when  the 
Spectator  hears  Sherlock  Holmes  say- 
ing, after  the  hundredth  den\onstration 
that  his  friend  Dr.  Watson  is  the  very 
king-pin  of  incompetents,  "  My  dear 
Watson,  I  hope  you  can  come  with  me 
to  investigate  this  case.  It  means  a 
great  deal  to  me,  having  some  one  on 
whom  I  can  rely" — why,  then  he  wonders. 

It  may  be  that  for  these  gfifts  of  nature 
the  hero  deserves  no  credit.  But  there 
are  directions  in  which  he  displays  pure 
skill.  Consider  how  he  can  turn  a  con- 
versation. The  company  is  speaking  of 
starfish,  perhaps,  and  the  starfish  is  for 
him  an  awkward  subject  just  then,  or 
he  has  deep  reasons  for  wishing  to  shift 
to  wireless  telegraphy.  Does  he  crash 
rudely  in,  as  the  Spectator  would,  with, 
"  Apropos  of  nothing  at  all —  ?"  Mark 
his  methods.  He  modulates  that  conver- 
sation with  as  much  science  as  a  musi- 
cian leading  a  motif  through  a  series  of 
keys.    Starfish,  crawling  things;  crawling 
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things,  fright;  fright,  telegrams;  tele- 
grams, wireless — and  there  you  are. 
Nothing  could  be  neater.  But  the  Spec- 
tator notes  that  no  one  interrupts  the 
hero  with  freezing  looks  and,  "  As  we 
were  saying — "  Could  the  hero  .even 
turn  Mai^ret  when  she  is  bent  on  a 
picture  hat  ? 

It  is  little  short  of  marvelous  the  suc- 
cess the  hero  has  in  screwing  facts  out 
of  people.  When  he  wants  to  know 
anything,  he  just  strolls  across  the  street 
and  engages  somebody's  coachman  in 
conversation,  and  it  all  comes  out.  The 
Spectator  has  tried  this  sort  of  thin? 
himself,  with  indifferent  results.  Engag- 
ing people  in  conversation  seems  for  him 
to  have  two  sides.  The  people  engaged 
don't,  figuratively  speaking,  "give  down  " 
as  they  ought.  Once  when  he  tried  to  talk 
with  a  washerwoman  about  her  mistress, 
she  suddenly  set  her  reddened  arms  akim- 
bo and  drawled  expressively,  "  Aw,  say 
now,  ain't  you  the  gawUy  article  ?"  No- 
body ever  treats  the  hero  to  language  like 
that! 

The  hero  displays  an  enviable  ability 
to  get  along  and  be  cheerful  under  diffi- 
culties. Catastrophes  that  would  break 
another  man  pass  over  him  without  de- 
stroying either  his  courage  or  his  health. 
He  can  go  off  to  the  heart  of  British 
Guiana  without  a  cent  beyond  his  pas- 
sage money,  and  live  there  in  absolute 
secrecy  for  three  years  or  more,  and  not 
once  need  to  call  upon  his  bankers. 
Usually  he  starts  out  with  a  tooth-brush 
and  the  clothes  he  stands  in,  but,  no 
matter  what  he  goes  through,  those 
clothes  are  always  good  enough  to  pro- 
pose to  the  woman  he  loves  in,  when  he 
gets  back.  The  Spectator  wishes  he 
knew  the  hero's  tailor. 


Of  the  Spectator  people  demand  that 
he  shall  not  bore  them  with  repetitious- 
ness  any  more  than  is  needful.  All  his 
small  cherished  habits  are  stigmatized 
as  nervous  tricks,  of  which  he  ought  to 
break  himself.  No  such  burden  is  laid 
on  the  hero.  He  is  permitted  to  employ 
the  Homeric  method-  -the  polyphlosbeos- 
ing  sea,  once  polyphlosbeosing,  always 


polyphlosbeosing.  If  the  hero  twirls  his 
mustache  on  the  first  page,  you  recog- 
nize him  in  future  by  the  twirl;  it  is 
his  trade-mark.  If  he  begins  by  smoking 
cigarettes,  he  does  nothing  but  light  them, 
and  wave  them  about,  and  flick  off  ash, 
and  reach  for  fresh  ones,  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  This  is  a  rdle  the  Spectator 
is  not  permitted  to  play.  If,  for  instance, 
he  should  take  to  '^tapping  with  one 
nervous  forefinger  "  on  all  the  tables  in 
his  own  and  other  people's  houses,  as 
the  hero  does,  he  wouldn't  have  a  friend 
in  the  «rorld. 


But,  then,  the  hero  is  a  privil^^ 
character.  People  will  let  him  tell  them 
in  prolix  detail  about  things  they  must 
have  known  before  he  was  bom.  The 
Spectator  suspects  this  is  not  good  for 
him,  and' he  is  always  gLd  when  the 
heroine  gives  the  egoist  a  dose  of  his 
own  medicine.  "  George,"  she  cooes, "  I 
don't  suppose  you've  thought  of  it  from 
that  day  to  this,  but  once  you  saved  me 
from  a  blazing  building.  Three  steps  at 
a  time  you  dashed  up  the  stair  and  bore 
me  fainting  in  your  arms — "  Conscious 
of  having  set  her  the  example,  the  hero 
cannot  resent  this  sort  of  thing.  He 
stands  it  in  silence.  A  rare  silence,  be 
it  said.  For  when  the  mood  of  loquacity 
is  on  him  there  is  nothing  the  hero  won't 
say.  Even  the  family  skeletons  are 
dragged  from  their  closets  and  paraded 
in  the  public  eye.  "My  father  was  a 
political  shyster,"  says  he,  with  engaging 
frankness,  "  and  my  mother  was  at  one 
time  a  professional  shoplifter."  No  one 
appears  to  think  any  the  worse  of  him 
for  these  disclosures.  It  makes  the 
Spectator  wonder  whether  he  could 
afford  to  make  public  the  most  devious 
ramifications  of  his  own  ancestral  tree. 
Lacking  the  hero's  artful  way  of  putting 
things,  he  doubts  the  prudence  of  such 
a  step. 

There  is  one  more  thing  that  must  be 
ment'  led,  one  more  art  of  the  hero's, 
which  the  Spectator  has  tried  most  vig- 
orously to  acquire.  It  would  be  so 
effective*  when  one  wanted  tp  express 
indomitable  will.  How  dots  the  hero 
"  square  his  jaw  "  ? 
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AN   IMPORTANT   FRANKLIN 
DISCOFERT 

BY  MARY  CAROLINE  CRAWFORD 


THE  bicentennial  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Benjamin  Fraiddin 
renders  of  special  interest  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  Franklin  manu- 
scripts— including  original  writings  here- 
tofore unknown,  household  accounts, 
court  invitations,  and  samples  of  work 
done  at  Passy  on  the  printing-press 
Franklin  had  there  set  up  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  grandson,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bache — which,  by  a  curious 
accident,  has  recently  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  it  would 
appear,  had  carefully  cherished  these 
manuscripts.  For  it  was  through  George 
Fox,  his  executor,  that  they  have  been 
preserved  all  these  years.  George  Fox 
left  them  to  his  children,  and  one  of 
these,  Mary,  when  clearing  out  a  garret, 
came  upon  several  barrels  full  of  old 
papers  which  she  proposed  to  send  to 
a  paper-mill.     Her  neighbors,  however, 


interfered.  Remembering  that  Fox  was 
connected  with  the  Franklin  estate,  they 
urged  her  to  go  through  the  papers  before 
disposing  of  them  as  so  much  waste. 
This  she  did,  with  the  result  that  manu- 
scripts of  exceeding  value  have  been 
unearthed. 

The  letters  in  this  collection,  as  well 
as  many  pamphlets  and  other  documents, 
appear  to  have  been  part  of  the  material 
brought  back  by  Franklin  upon  his  return 
from  France  in  1785  ;  but  the  collection 
also  contains  letters,  pamphlets,  and 
papers  belonging  to  both  earlier  and- 
later  periods,  and  a  carefully  cherished 
map  of  Bunker  Hill  which  must  pecu- 
liarly interest  students  of  American  his- 
tory and  of  Franklin's  character. 

Inasmuch  as  it  seemed  particularly 
fitting  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
to  possess  some  memorial,  that  should 
be  valuable  historically,  of  him  who  was 
distinctly  its  founder,  an  effort  was  made, 
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when  it  was  ascertained  through  Dr.  S.  rant  the  opinion  that  there  is  here  con- 
Weir  Mitchell  that  the  collection  could  siderable  material  of  decided  importance 
be  purchased,  to  raise  among  friends  the  to  historical  students, 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  its  acqui-        An   essay  in  Franklin's   writing  on 
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A  PAGE  FROM  FRANKLIN'S  HOUSEHOLD  ACCOUNT  WHILE  AT  PASSY 


sition.  This  was  successfully  accom- 
plished, and  the  mass  of  material  was 
duly  deposited  in  the  University  library. 
Though  no  exhaustive  examination  of 
it  has  been  made  by  the  present  writer, 
it  has  been  looked  over  enough  to  war- 


"The  State  of  British  Plantations  in 
America,"  and  Franklin's  private  ex- 
pense account  at  Passy  from  January, 
1783,  to  March,  1784,  are  of  extraor- 
dinary interest.  Some  of  the  items  in 
this  record  move  one  to  smiles,  notably 
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"for  washing  from  25  August  to  14 
November,  2^67.5."  Under  date  No- 
vember 20,  1788,  we  find  that  Franklin 
"paid  duties  on  50  bottles  of  rum, 
i^7S."  Another  item  is  of  £(>  for  seal- 
ing-wax which  Franklin  and  John  Adams 
used  together. 

Special  interest  attaches,  of  course,  to 
specimens  of  work  done  on  the  printing- 
press  set  up  by  Franklin  at  Passy.  An 
ode  is  one  such  specimen.  Likewise 
interesting  is  the  passport  blank  issued 
by  Franklin,  representing  the  United 
States  in  France,  invitations  sent  out  by 
the  Doctor  and  received  by  him,  and 
other  things  of  the  same  kind.  As  was 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  all  these  invita- 
tions were  in  writing,  with  the  exception 
of  those  issued  by  Franklin  himself, 
which  were  printed  blanks  in  bold-faced 
type  in  the  center  of  a  large,  cheap- 
looking  sheet.  In  form  as  well  they  are 
curious,  as  witness : 

Mrs.  Adams'  respectfull  compliments  to 
Dr.  Franklin,  is  much  obliged  to  him  for  the 
oil  he  was  so  kind  as  to  send  her,  and  is  very 
sorry  that  his  Indisposition  deprived  her  of 
the  nonoir  of  his  company  to  dinner.  Mrs. 
Adams  takes  the  liberty  of  recommending  a 
sedan  chair  by  which  the  inconvenience  of 
arising  from  a  carriage  might  be  avoided. 
Auteuil.  December  3ra,  1784. 

This  offers  certainly  a  quaint  example 
of  the  stately  courtesy  which  Abigail 
Smith,  the  daughter  of  a  We)rmouth, 
Massachusetts,  parson,  took  on  when 
she  became  the  lady  representative  in 
France  of  the  new  Republic. 

"  Mr.  Jackson,"  another  card  runs, 
"  has  the  pleasure  to  send  Dr.  Franklyn 
a  piece  of  elastich  g^m  with  a  thousand 
good  wishes  and  compliments." 

Still  another  age-yellowed  note  pre- 
sents "  Miss  Ralph's  best  respects.  She 
with  pleasure  informs  Dr.  Franklin  that 
her  pappa,  as  the  Doctor  said  yesterday, 
was  out  of  danger,  but  he  remains  very 
low  indeed ;  she  is  very  sorry  that  she 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Dr. 
Franklin,  on  Tuesday,  but  she  having  set 
up  all  night  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  in 
the  morning,  she  desires  her  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Stepehenson  Dec.  31, 
1761." 

A  reminiscence  of  the  Craven  Street 
days  is  the  following:  "Mr.  William 
Neale  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 


Benjn.  Franklin  and  Mrs.  Stevenson 
and  will  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  send- 
ing his  carriage  to  convey  them  to  Rich- 
mond on  Monday  next.  St.  Mary's 
Hill,  27  June,  1765.  The  carriage  will 
be  at  Craven  street  at  any  hour  they 
shall  appoint."  Just  here  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  this  Mrs.  Stevenson  (in 
whose  household  FrankUn  dwelt  while 
in  London)  believed  alwaj-s  in  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  man.  One  letter  from  her  in 
the  collection  under  discussion  tells  her 
old  friend  all  about  her  poor  people  in  a 
way  which  shows  clearly  that  Franklin 
had  been  a  kind  and  practical  helper  in 
her  ministrations  to  others.  Her  grati- 
tude for  this  appears,  too,  when  she,  an 
old  woman,  in  the  face  of  approaching 
death,  turns  to  him  as  her  guide  and 
consoler,  "  the  best  man  she  had  ever 
known."  She  had  wintered  and  sum- 
mered him,  as  she  says,  in  the  Craven 
Street  days,  and  "  could  not  be  deceived 
about  his  real  character."  It  is  worth 
while  to  recall  this  when  Franklin  is 
decried  as  a  worldly-wise  man.  That 
he  was  many-sided  is  undeniable;  but 
one  side  of  him  certainly  was  benevo- 
lence and  wisdom. 

Apparently  he  was  looked  on  as  a 
living  encyclopaedia  by  his  correspond- 
ents. From  France,  from  Germany,  from 
Italy,  came  letters  asking  advice.  Robes- 
pierre, then  a  young  lawyer  in  Arras, 
sends  to  Franklin  his  brief  of  a  law 
case  in  which  he  supported  the  efficacy  of 
the  lightning-rod,  and  asked  for  Frank- 
lin's opinion  of  its  merit.  How  tre- 
mendously this  discovery  had  stirred  the 
people  of  Franklin's  time  is  particu- 
larly well  brought  out  in  this  letter. 
Ho  who  was  to  become  famous  through 
connection  with  the  Commune  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1781;  soon  after- 
ward he  argued  the  question  of  the  legal- 
ity of  lightning-rods,  and  published  a 
report  (without  his  name)  called  "  Argu- 
ment on  Appeal  from  the  Judgment  of 
the  Sheriffs  of  St.  Omer."  (The  sheriffs, 
it  appears,  had  ordered  the  destruction 
of  a  lightning-rod  erected  on  his  house.) 
This  report  was  translated  into  both 
English  and  German,  and  a  copy  sent  to 
Franklin,  who  no  doubt  annotated  it 
himself  before  he  returned  it. 

Here  is  a  translation  of  the  Robes- 
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pierre  letter  accompanying  the  report 
It  is  now  in  the  original  French  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  collection : 

Sir :  A  judgment  rendered  by  the  echevins 
of  St  Omer,  prohibiting  the  use  of  lightning 
rods,  has  aiforded  me  the  opportunity  of 
pleadi  ng  before  the  council  of  Artois  the  cause 
of  a  sublime  discovery  for  which  human- 
kind is  indebted  to  you.  The  desire  to  aid 
in  uprooting  the  prejudices  opposed  to  its 
progress  in  our  province,  led  me  to  have 
printed  the  argument  which  I  made  in  this 
matter. 

I  venture  to  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  deign 
to  receive  kindly  a  copy  of  this  work,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  induce  my  fellow 
citizens  to  accept  one  of  your  benefactions. 
Happy  to  have  oeen  able  to  be  of  service  to 
my  region  in  determining  its  highest  magis- 
trates to  receive  this  important  discovery, 
happier  still  if  I  can  add  to  this  advantage 
the  honor  of  securing  the  patronage  of  a 
man  whose  least  merit  it  is  to  be  the  most 
illustrious  savant  of  the  world,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  with  respect,  sir,  Your  very  hum- 
ble and  very  obedient, 

De  Robespierre, 
Advocate  to  ihe  Council  of  Artou,  Arras,  1  October, 
1783. 

With  Still  another  distinguished  man, 
no  less  a  parsonage  than  Edmund  Burke, 
Franklin  is  shown  by  these  papers  to 
have  had  an  important  correspondence 
about  this  time.  In  a  very  manly  and 
beautiful  letter  dated  "Charles  street, 
Oct.  IS,  1781,"  Burke  begs  Franklin's 
intercession,  "not  as  the  ambassador 
of  America,  but  as  Dr.  Franklin,  my 
friend,  and  the  lover  of  his  species,"  to 
the  end  that  General  Burgoyne  be  not 
returned  to  captivity  in  America. 

"I  have  lately  been  informed  with 
great  certainty  and  with  no  less  sur- 
prise," Burke  writes,  "  that  the  Congress 
have  made  an  application  for  the  return 
of  my  friend.  Gen.  Burgoyne,  to  cap- 
tivity in  America,  at  a  time  when  the 
exchange  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
convention  oflScers  has  been  completed. 
It  is  true  that  this  requisition  has  been 
for  the  present  withdrawn.  But  then  it 
may  be  renewed  at  every  instant." 

'I'hat  it  was  not  renewed  we  may 
count,  perhaps,  Franklin's  sign  of  recip- 
rocation for  the  sincere  esteem  in  which 
Burke  evidently  held  him. 

Turgot  corresponds  with  Franklin 
about  smoke  prevention  in  these  manu- 
scripts, and  others  submit  schemes  on 
every  imaginable  subject — beg  the  Doc- 
tor to  suggest  topics  for  literary  and 


scientific  discussion,  ask  for  offices  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children,  or 
inquire  about  friends  and  relations  who 
have  gone  to  America.  Franklin,  it 
woujd  appear,  preserved  everything; 
frequently,  too,  he  made  characteristic 
indorsements  of  his  replies  to  letters; 
he  interpreted  as  well,  by  writing  between 
the  lines,  Robert  Morris's  cipher;  and 
on  all  public  documents  he  made  mar- 
ginal notes  that  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing to  read  to-day. 

With  Robert  Morris  and  Robert  R. 
Livingston  there  was  constant  corre- 
spondence, both  personal  and  official, 
and  even  Franklin's  great  patience  was 
frequently  tried  beyond  silence,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  indorsement,  "  Money, 
Money,"  written  on  a  resolve  of  Congress 
concerning  expenditures. 

The  manuscript  "Memorial  of  the 
State  of  the  British  Plantations  "  shows 
that  Franklin  had  thought  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  separation  from  England  as 
early  as  1731,  but  in  the  fevered  times 
of  1749  he  would  not  utter  a  word,  even 
in  Germany,  that  would  be  considered 
treasonable.  Franklin's  copy  of  the 
draft  of  the  first  Constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  the  indorsement,  "  to  be 
sent  to  Dr.  Franklin  by  the  first  post," 
is  another  interesting  relic  contained  in 
this  collection.  In  all,  there  are  over 
live  hundred  pieces  of  manuscript,  rang- 
ing from  Franklin's  own  draft  of  the 
essay  just  mentioned  down  to  his  latest 
correspondence. 

The  letter  of  Ingenhous,  Secretary  of 
Catherine  II.,  and  physician  to  Marie 
Theresa,  shows  one  of  Franklin's  means 
of  influencing  public  opinion  on  the  Con- 
tinent. No  subject  which  concerned 
anybody  seemed  to  be  foreign  to  his 
interest  and  his  intellectual  grasp.  The 
request  of  the  German  pastor  Knoepfi 
for  an  American  Lutheran  church  brings 
out  prettily  the  friendly  sentiment  of 
German  teachers  and  scholars  for  the 
second  fatherland.  The  letters  of  Eng- 
lish friends  show  what  a  strong  current 
of  sympathy  there  was  among  thoughtful 
people  for  the  struggling  colonies.  The 
intercepted  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton shows  the  warnings  that  the  British 
Government  received  from  Americans. 
Numerous   copies   of    letters    sent   by 
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Franklin  are  also  here,  as  are  the  manu-  age  of  Addison,  an  age  when  style  in 

script  minutes  of  a  court  martial  held  composition  was  a  subject  of  very  careful 

on   board   of   Paul   Jones's  ship,  Bon  thought,  and  "a  perfect  essay,  a  key 

Homme  Richard — an   investigation   by  to  literary  immortality."    These  manu- 


AN     ODE 

IN     IMITATION    O  F 

L      C     tE      U 


W  HAT  conlt^tutcs  i  Sutc  f 

Noi  high-rais'tl  Unknitjit  or  labour'd  mound, 

Thjelc  vail  or  moated  gaitj 
Not  citic*  proud  wiih-fpirc*  and  mncts  CTOvn'd; 

Not  b^y*  widbroitl'irni'd  pt!tr<.. 
Where,  laughing  ai  the  lUnm,  rich  uivi«  ridct 

Not  Ibrr'd  and  ("panj;I<d  ctmrt* , 
Whtrt  kfi-brow'd  bafcncl's  Vifts  (.xrruaic  to  {iridc. 

No:  —  WCN',  hlgh-nundtd  MEN, 
Wiih  poT'rs  a<  fsr  abovu  dull  brute*  endued      ' 

In  forot ,  brake ,  at  den, 
As  bcdih  cxcd  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude; 

Men  ,  rho  their  duuta  Icnov , 
Bui  kno*  their  tighti  ,  and  ,  kiioTJiig  ,  dare  nwintain , 

Prevent  the  lofig^aim'd  bloT , 
And  crush  xhe  tyrant  vhiJc  they  nnd  the  chain  : 

Th(f<t  ctmllituie  a  Sutcj 
And  fov'reign  LAW,  rAar  Stau't  coiUcud  0'ili, 

O'er  thioncs  and  globes  elate 
Siti  Emprcfs,  crowning  good,  reprcITing  illi 

Smit  by  her  facred  frovn 
The  fiend  Difcntiaa  like  a  vapour  finks. 

And  e'en  th'  all-daz;ling   Cre^vi 
Hides  his  faint  rays ,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinLs. 

Trinta    l^    S.    r.    33  U  C  ^  X. 

ODE  PRINTED  ON   THE  PRESS  SET  UP  AT 
PASSY  BY   FRANKLIN    FOR   HIS  GRANDSON 


which,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  the  man 
whose  bones  have  lately  been  brought 
to  America  was  completely  exonerated. 
Franklin  grew  up,  of  course,  in  the 


scripts  especially  show  the  immense  care 
which  this  literary  man  of  the  eighteenth 
century  bestowed  on  all  that  left  his 
hand. 
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THE  American  Institute  of  Social 
Service  has  been  investigating 
the  Church  connections  of  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  constructive 
social  reform  work  in  the  United  States. 
Returns  have  been  received  and  analyzed 
from  over  one  thousand  such  persons. 
Of  these,  401  were  workers  in  associated 
charities,  339  were  in  settlements,  272 
were  connected  with  various  National 
social  reform  organizations.  All  por- 
tions of  the  country  were  represented 
about  in  proportion  to  their  activity  in 
such  reforms.  Of  the  total  number,  417 
were  men,  495  were  women,  the  excess 
of  women  being  in  the  associated  chari- 
ties and  settlements.  Among  the  other 
reform  societies  men  were  in  the  majority. 

What  is  the  result  ?  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  lack  of  interest  and  of 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  churches 
and  even  of  church  people  in  social 
reform,  and  yet  here  we  have  the  result 
that  out  of  878  social  reform  workers 
reporting  upon  this  point  no  less  than 
753  are  returned  as  communicants  in 
some  church.  Even  if  the  1 34  who  did 
not  report  on  this  point  be  all  counted  as 
non<ommunicants,  it  still  makes  753  out 
of  1 ,0 1 2,  or  74  per  cent.  Surely,  measured 
by  this  standard,  church  people,  who  are 
only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  community, 
are  contributing  far  more  than  their  share 
to  social  reform  work. 

This  is  so  contrary  to  ideas  much 
bruited  in  certain  quarters  that  it  becomes 
of  interest  to  see  how  the  returns  ware 
secured  and  whether  they  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  reliable  and  repre- 
sentative. 

The  method  was  by  sending  blanks  to 
the  secretaries  of  all  the  associated  char- 
ities in  the  United  States,  to  the  head 
workers  in  the  settlements,  and  to  the 
presidents  or  secretaries  of  National 
reform  organizations.  There  was  no 
picking  or  choosing ;  blanks  were  sent  to 
all  whose  addresses  could   be  secured. 

123 


Each  person  to  whom  a  blank  was  sent 
was  requested  to  fill  it  out  for  individuals 
known  personally  to  him  or  her  as  social 
reform  workers.  They  were  asked  not 
to  report  the  names  of  the  individuals, 
so  as  to  avoid  seeming  to  pry  into  per- 
sonalities or  to  be  seeking  information 
in  regard  to  individuals.  It  was  thought, 
too,  that  in  this  way  more  returns  could 
be  obtained.  As  a  guarantee,  however, 
of  good  faith,  each  one  sending  in  a  report 
was  asked  to  sign  his  or  her  name  to  the 
statement  that  the  returns  did  represent 
the  facts  as  to  workers  in  social  reform 
personally  known  to  the  sender  of  the 
facts.  To  obviate  reduplication,  each 
was  asked  to  report  for  individuals  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  society  or 
organization  in  question  as  not  to  be 
likely  to  be  reported  by  any  one  else. 
One  thousand  and  twelve  such  returns 
were  made.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  here  we  have  a  considerable  body 
of  information  at  least  fairly  both  reliable 
and  typical. 

It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  persons 
friendly  to  the  Church  might  be  a  little 
more  likely  to  fill  out  such  reports  than 
others.  Doubtiess  in  the  returns  there 
are  some  errors  and  some  reduplication, 
yet,  making  every  allowance,  the  result 
seems  to  have  been  carefully  obtained 
and  to  be  entitled  to  considerable  confi- 
dence. 

What  perhaps  made  the  result  even 
more  surprising  is  the  returns  from  the 
diflferent  classes  of  workers.  Of  those 
reporting  on  this  point,  the  percentage 
of  communicants  among  the  associated 
charities  rises  to  92  per  cent. ;  with  the 
settlements  it  is  88  per  cent;  among 
other  reform  organizations  it  falls  to  71 
per  cent. 

We  have  here,  doubtless,  indication 
of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  church 
people  to  prefer  the  more  conservative 
methods  of  reform  ;  yet  even  here  we 
have  the  remarkable    showing  that  71 
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per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  National 
reform  societies  who  reported  on  this 
point  were  communicants,  and  61  per 
cent,  of  the  totaL  number,  counting  all 
not  reporting  on  this  point  as  non- 
communicants. 

What  does  this  finding  mean  ?  It  will  be 
further  elucidated  as  we  consider  further 
figures,  but  it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  therefore  no 
basis  for  criticism  of  the  Church.  There 
is  in  the  returns  no  slightest  hint  or  indi- 
cation of  activity  in  social  reform  on  the 
part  of  the  churches  themselves.  This 
was  not  the  subject  under  investigation. 
Blanks  were  not  sent  to  any  institutional 
church,  nor  to  any  distinctively  church 
organizations.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  workers  in  such  societies  would  be 
affiliated  with  the  church.  If  anything, 
the  presence  of  such  a  large  proportion 
of  church  people  in  societies  distinctly 
extra-ecclesia  would  indicate  that  the 
Church  herself  was  not  doing  such  work, 
at  least  not  sufficiently  to  furnish  an 
adequate  outlet  for  earnestness  and 
effort  We  think  no  one  can  know 
church  and  social  conditions  in  the 
United  States  without  believing  that 
such  is  the  case.  At  least  in  these  re- 
turns the  churches  as  institutions  do  not 
figure. 

But  what  the  returns  do  indicate  is 
that  a  large  and  probably  increasing 
number  of,  presumably,  the  younger 
and  more  earnest  and  active  members 
of  the  churches  are  entering  the  social 
reform  ranks.  The  larger  number  are 
doing  so,  certainly,  in  conservative  ways. 
The  difference  between  92  per  cent,  of 
communicants  in  the  associated  chari- 
ties and  71  per  cent  among  National 
reform  societies  is  not  a  small  one. 
Church  people  still  prefer  what  the 
ardent  social  reformer  would  call  "  char- 
ity "  in  place  of  "  justice."  Nevertheless, 
it  shows  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Complaint  is  raised  in  many  quarters  of 
the  decreasing  number  of  candidates  for 
the  sacred  ministry ;  may  it  not  be  that 
in  the  laige  number  of  church  men  and 
women  found  in  these  social  efforts 
there  is  one  cause  for  this  scarcity? 
The  ministries  of  man  they  regard  as 
truly  sacred,  as  truly  divine,  as  the  min- 
istries of  religion.     It  is  certainly  evi- 


dent that  if  the  churches  would  retain 
their  hold  upon  the  earnest  young  men 
and  women  of  our  day,  they  themselves 
must  enter  the  social  field. 

It  is  also  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
returns  that  religion  and  Christianity 
and  the  creed  are  not  dying.  It  is  a 
time  of  change,  but  the  •  changes  are 
modal  and  not  of  faith.  Still,  to-day, 
the  majority  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  striving  to  make  the  world 
better — at  least  in  the  United  States — 
are  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  believers  in  the  Christian  faith. 
Rather  do  we  see  to-day  Christianity 
blossoming  into  a  new  life  and  the  creed 
putting  forth  new  credentials  in  the  eyes 
of  a  practical  world. 

This  becomes  even  more  manifest  as 
we  note  the  denominational  preferences 
of  the  social  reform  workers.  The 
churches  that  do  social  reform  work  are, 
naturally,  the  churches  social  reformers 
choose.  Here  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  is  well  in  the  lead.  Of  the 
social  reform  workers  reported  as  com- 
municants, the  largest  number,  163,  or 
21  per  cent.,  are  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  Churches  come  next, 
each  with  132  communicants,  or  16  per 
cent.,  although  the  fact  that  the  latter  of 
these  two  communions  is  much  the  smaller 
makes  its  16  per  cent,  the  more  credit- 
able. The  Methodist  Church  furnishes 
111,  or  14  per  cent  The  Baptists  are 
46,  or  6  p)er  cent.  Unitarians  and  Uni- 
versalists  together  number  48,  or  6  per 
cent.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  fur- 
nishes 40,  or  5  per  cent.  Various  other 
churches  supply  83,  or  10  per  cent. 

If  we  take  the  proportion  of  communi- 
cants in  each  religious  communion  to 
the  total  number  of  communicants  in  the 
United  States,  and  compare  this  with 
the  number  of  communicants  the  same 
communions  furnish  to  social  reform,  we 
shall  find  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
should  produce  H  per  cent,  of  the 
reform  communicants,  and  does  produce 
5  per  cent ;  the  Methodist  Church  (of  all 
kinds)  should  produce  20  per  cent.,  and 
does  produce  14  per  cent. ;  the  Baptist 
Church  should  produce  1 7  per  cent.,  and 
does  produce  6  per  cent. ;  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (North  and  South)  should 
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produce  5  per  cent,  and  does  pro- 
duce 16  per  cent;  the  Congr^^tional 
Church  should  produce  2  per  cent, 
and  does  produce  16  per  cent.;  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  should 
produce  also  2  per  cent.,  and  does  pro- 
duce 21  per  cent. ;  Unitarians  and  Uni- 
versalists  together  should  produce  0.4 
per  cent.,  and  do  produce  6  per  cent ; 
other  churches  which  should  produce 
some  18  per  cent,  do  produce  10  per 
cent 

These  figures,  however,  must  not  be 
read  without  remembering  that  they  are 
not  in  all  respects  equally  fair  to  each 
communion.  The  returns,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  for  purely  extra-eccle- 
sia  work,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  communicants  of  a  given  Church 
may  not  enter  such  activities  exactly 
because  so  much  on  this  line  is  being 
done  within  church  limits.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  for  example,  more  than  any 
other,  limits  its  activities  to  purely  de- 
nominational institutions.  In  these  re- 
turns the  sister  of  charity  and  the  lay 
brother  have  not  been  counted.  By  the 
same  measure  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  would  stand  even  more  to  the 
front,  since  this  communion,  more  than 
any  other,  has  developed  the  institu- 
tional church  and  the  church  reform 
society,  both  of  which  are  here  ruled 
out  Other  churches,  too,  have  activi- 
ties that  here  are  not  taken  into  large 
account  The  Methodist  churches  fig- 
ure largely  in  certain  forms  of  prohibi- 
tory temperance  work ;  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  recently  made  a  new  and 
commendable  departure  in  a  Labor  De- 
partment of  her  Home  Missions.  Never- 
theless, when  all  is  said,  these  returns  do 
furnish  a  rough  and  somewhat  striking 
gauge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  various 
churches  are  contributing  to  the  social 
work  for  human  betterment 

These  communicants,  too,  are  active 
communicants.  Returns  as  to  church 
attendance  on  the  part  of  such  workers 
show  this.  The  average  social  reform 
worker,  according  to  these  returns,  at- 
tends church  3.7  times  per  month.  This, 
however,  means  little,  because  it  tumps 
814  church  members  who  go  to  church 
on  an  average  4.3  times  per  month,  and 
120  non<hurch  members  who  average 


only  .3  of  1  per  cent,  or  4  times  per 
year.  It  is  more  important  to  know 
that  there  are  93  non-church  members 
who  do  not  go  to  church  at  all,  and  37 
nominal  church  members  (many  of  them 
Unitarians  or  Universalists)  who  do  not 
go  at  all,  so  that  130,  or  12  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number,  are  thoroughly 
unchurched.  The  remainder,  however, 
seem  unexpectedly  regular  at  church,  as 
the  whole  average  attendance  is  3.7 
times  per  month.  This,  too,  is  throwing 
out  25  returns  from  individuals  report- 
ing an  attendance  on  church  of  from  16 
to  28  times  per  month,  indicating  that 
they  represent  practically,  if  not  tech- 
nically, church  activities.  Clearly  the 
814  church  members  engaged  in  social 
reform  work  have  not  left  the  church 
behind  them.  The  Congregadonalists 
report  an  average  of  4.8  per  month ; 
Presbyterians,  4.7 ;  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lians, 4.S ;  Methodists,  4.4 ;  scattered, 
4.2 ;  Roman  Catholics,  3.5 ;  Unitarians 
and  Universalists,  2.8.  It  appears  that 
among  the  church  members  in  social 
reform  the  average  attendance  of  the 
men  is  higher  than  that  of  the  women 
by  4.4  to  4.1.  Among  earnest  men, 
where  the  man  is  a  church  member,  he 
is  probably  more  faithful  to  his  church 
than  the  earnest  woman.  The  average 
attendance  of  church  members  on  the 
associated  charities  is  4.2 ;  in  the  settle- 
ments it  is  4.4 ;  in  other  reforms  it  is 
3.9  per  month. 

Another  set  of  returns  shows  the  dom- 
inant early  religious  influences  of  the 
reform  workers.  Of  the  980  reporting 
on  this  point,  only  22  report  no  dominant 
early  religious  influence ;  108  report  the 
influence  simply  as  Protestant,  without 
naming  any  denomination;  872  report 
a  denominational  early  influence.  Com- 
paring this  with  their  present  religious 
affiliations,  we  get  some  indication  of  the 
denominational  changes  that  are  taking 
place  among  this  class  of  workers.  The 
Baptist  and  Presbyterian  Churches  have 
neither  gained  nor  lost.  The  Baptist 
Church  was  the  early  religious  influence  ^ 
of  6  per  cent,  of  those  reporting  this 
point,  and  is  to-day  the  Church  of  6  per 
cent,  of  the  communicants  reporting. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  originally  had 
and  still  to-day  has  16  per  cent  of  those 
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reporting  these  points.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Methodist,  Unita- 
rian, and  Universalist,  and  the  "scat- 
tered" Churches  seem  to  have  lost. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  origi- 
nally 7  jter  cent.,  has  now  S  p)er  cent,  of 
tiiose  reporting  the  points ;  the  Methodist 
Church,  with  originally  15  per  cent,  has 
BOW  14  per  cent  The  Unitarian  and 
Universalist  Churches,  with  originally  7 
percent,  have  now  6  per  cent. ;  while  the 
•scattered"  Churches,  with  originally 
16  per  cent,  have  now  1 0  per  cent  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churcb  and  the 
Congregational  Church  have  gained. 
The  latter  originally  had  15  per  cent 
and  now  has  16  per  cent. ;  the  Protestant 


Episcopal  Church,  having  originally  also 
15  per  cent,  now  has  21  per  cent  of 
those  reporting. 

So  go  the  denominational  changes, 
indicating,  with  what  has  gone  before, 
that  to-day  it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  the 
churches  most  characterized  by  revival- 
istic  methods,  not  the  churches  working 
on  old  personal  lines,  be  these  Roman 
Catholic  or  Liberal,  that  are  reaching  the 
earnest  social  workers.  Personal  religion 
means  to-day  the  devotion  of  the  person 
to  the  common  effort.  Still,  as  of  old,  the 
field  is  the  woild,  and  still,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  Christian  men  and  women,  and,  for 
the  most,  communicants  in  the  Church, 
who  are  doing  the  world's  work. 


A  JEWISH  GIRL'S  STRUGGLE 
TO  RISE  IN  RUSSIA 

^Id  by  a  Zemstvo  Official  in   Southern  Russia  and  Written  by  Ernest  Poole\ 


A  KNOCK  at  the  open  door  of 
my  office.  I  swung  round  in 
my  chair  impatiently,  for  I  was 
absorbed  in  a  Zemstvo  problem.  My 
glance  was  caught  and  held.  The  prob- 
lem sank  slowly  from  my  mind. 

In  the  doorway,  hesitating,  stood  a 
«lender  girl  with  anxious,  shining  eyes 
and  soft  black  hair  that  curled  from 
under  her  old  fur  cap  and  nestled  down 
to  her  shoulders.  She  wore  a  shabby 
school  uniform — a  loose  brown  belted 
dress  which  fell  to  her  ankles.  Her 
right  arm  was  crooked  up  round  a  huge 
gray  pack  of  school-books.  The  wrist 
and  hand  round  the  pack  looked  thin 
and  white,  but  their  clasp  was  strong. 
She  did  not  lean  sideways  under  the 
weight  of  the  bocks,  but  stood  tense, 
bending  slightly  forward.  Only  in  the 
pallor  of  her  narrow,  olive  face,  in  the 
drawn  lines  about  her  lips,  in  her  heavy 
eyelids,  you  could  read  the  truth — 
anxiety,  hunger,  sleepless  nights.  Her 
big,  resolute  black  eyes  were  scanning 
my  face  with  such  intense  and  eager 
hope  that  I  felt  suddenly  searched 
through  and  through.     I  rose  quickly. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"  1  want  work."     Her  voice  was  very 


low.  Her  eyes  kept  watching  mine. 
"  I'm  a  Jewess.  I'm  seventeen,  and 
I've  reached  the  last  class  in  the  Gym- 
nasium. The  Government  hates  Jews ; 
they  try  always  to  weed  us  out  of  the 
schools  at,  every  examination.  They 
tried  hard  with  me,  but  even  the  Chris- 
tian lady-teachers  could  find  no  fault. 
Every  year  they  kept  dropping  other 
Jewish  girls,  but  I  alwajrs  struggled 
through.  So  now  in  a  few  months  I  can 
finish. 

"  But  now  I  can  find  no  more  work  to 
get  me  money,  and  if  I  don't  pay  for  the 
lectures  to-morrow  they'll  expel  me  from 
the  G3annasiimi.  And  that  isn't  all. 
Jews  aren't  allowed  to  live  in  the  town 
unless  they  belong  to  the  Gymnasium  or 
the  University.  So  I'll  be  expelled  from 
the  town  too,  and  sent  into  some  ugly, 
lonely,  dead  little  village  way  out  on  the 
steppe.  I  don't  want  to  be  I  I  want  to 
stay  here  I  I  want  to  learn  I  I  want  to 
be  a — "  She  broke  off,  looking  down 
hard  at  the  floor,  her  lips  pressed  tight 
The  arm  round  the  books  trembled.  "  I 
want  work." 

"  Please  take  courage.  We  will  do 
all  we  can.  Leave  your  address  here, 
and—"    . 
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"  Leave  my  address  ?"  She  looked 
up  in  a  flash  of  anger.  "  How  many 
times  do  they  say  that  all  over  the  world  ? 
Leave  my  address  1  I  tell  you  I  must 
have  work  to-day  1" 

I  began  to  walk  up  and  down,  racking 
my  brain  for  some  way  to  help  her.  I 
got  an  idea.  Long  ago,  in  a  vacation 
month,  I  had  worked  hard  collecting 
statistics  among  peasant  villages.  It 
was  not  Government  work,  but  I  decided 
now  to  let  her  compile  these  statistics 
for  me.     I  turned  and  told  her. 

Her  school-books  crashed  to  the  floor. 
She  looked  up,  her  lips  half  parted  in  an 
uncertain  smile. 

"  Is  this  work  for  me — all — for  me  ?" 

"  Yes.  But  it  is  very  difficult.  I'm 
not  yet  sure  you  can  do  it." 

"  If  you  will  only  give  me  a  chance  I" 
Her  hand  touched  mine;  her  fingers 
were  cold.  "  Just  tell  me  all  about  it, 
and  if  I  know  that  I  can't  do  it,  then  I'll 
tell  you,  I  promise  I  will  I  But  if  I 
think  I  can  do  it,  then  don't  doubt  me, 
don't  change  your  mind,  let  me  try  1" 

She  drew  closer  and  closer,  her  eyes 
never  leaving  mine,  straining  not  to  miss 
one  jot  of  my  meaning. 

"  Well  ?" 

."  I'm— I'm  almost  sure !"  she  cried. 
She  kept  staring  at  me,  thinking  intently. 
Suddenly  she  laughed — ^very  low,  but  her 
eyes  gleamed  such  keen  enjoyment  that 
I  lauded  too. 

"  How  funny  I  must  look  I"  she  cried. 
"  Staring  right  at  you  like  this  I  But 
wait."  The  smile  vanished.  "Just  a 
minute  more  I  Let  me  ask  some  ques- 
tions." Her  questions  were  swift  and 
intelligent.  As  I  answered  one  after  the 
other,  her  face  grew  more  and  more 
triumphant. 

"  Yes  1"  she  cried  at  last.  "  Now  I 
understand  it.  You  must  let  me  try  I 
You  must  1" 

I  still  hesitated.  She  had  so  sudden- 
ly changed ;  the  tragic  figure  of  a  mo- 
ment before  had  become  such  a  joyous 
young  girl.  "  Don't  forget,"  I  warned 
her,  "  that  the  slightest  mistake  in  your 
calculations  may  make  all  the  work  use- 
less." 

"  Don't  trouble  I  I  tell  you  I  under- 
stand.    Yes!    Yes  I    Yes  I" 

I  watched  her  a  moment  longer.    Then 


I  went  to  my  desk  and  took  out  the  mass 
of  papers.  She  seized  them  joyously, 
she  gathered  all  her  scattered  school- 
books  on  the  floor,  and,  kneeling  down, 
tied  my  papers  and  her  books  together 
in  swift  jerks.  Then  she  jumped  up.  I 
paid  her  half  the  money  in  advance. 

She  thanked  me  over  and  over  again, 
her  head  bowed  down,  speaking  un- 
steadily; then  she  turned  and  walked 
quickly  out,  holding  the  heavy  pack 
before  her  in  both  arms. 

Two  nxonths  later,  when  my  rush  of 
work  was  over  and  my  afternoons  were 
free,  I  suddenly  remembered  my  statis- 
tics. At  once  I  gnrew  anxious,  for  she 
had  promised  to  complete  the  work  in  a 
month,  and  already  two  months  had  gone 
by.  I  had  forgotten  her  address.  I 
began  to  curse  my  softness  in  paying  her 
ahead. 

I  went  to  the  Gymnasium  and  inquired 
for  a  Jewess  in  the  eighth  class. 

"  What  do  you  care  about  Jew  girls  ?" 
asked  the  little  lady  teacher,  sharply. 

"  This  girl  is  doing  work  for  me." 

"H'm.  Hope  you  didn't  pay  her 
ahead  1" 

"  I  did.    The  girl  was  poor." 

"Oh,  yes,  all  these  Jews  are  poor  I 
We  have  only  one  left — thank  goodness 
— and  she's  not  the  one  you  want." 

At  last,  from  the  janitor,  I  found  the 
girl's  address. 

She  lived  in  the  poorest  suburb.  I 
could  persuade  no  cabman  to  drive  me 
out,  for  in  that  neglected  quarter  the 
roads  were  sloughs  of  mud  with  holes 
deep  enough  to  smash  any  carriage.  I 
got  a  market  wagon  and  started  that 
afternoon.  For  two  hours  we  jolted  and 
splashed  and  banged  through  the  cold 
rain ;  every  few  minutes  we  had  to  jump 
out  and  pry  the  wheels  up  from  the  mud- 
holes.    At  last  we  reached  the  house. 

The  colorless,  ramshackle  tenement 
looked  doubly  dreary  in  the  darkening 
drizzle.  The  gaping,  broken  windows 
dripped  cheerlessly.  Only  in  one  upper 
window  a  bright  lamp  was  burning. 

I  climbed  the  steep  stairs  and  knocked 
on  the  door.  It  was  shoved  open ;  from 
the  low  room  came  a  puff  of  air  so 
stifling  hot  that  I  drew  back. 

"What — ^what  now?"    A  low  voice 
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stammered.  I  turned.  In  the  doorway 
a  candle  flickered,  shaking  up  and  down. 
It  was  held  by  an  old  man  who  wore  a 
TVgStA.  gray  gown  and  a  red  plush  cap. 
From  beneath  the  cap  his  coarse  white 
locks  of  hair  flowed  down.  In  the  yel- 
low circle  of  light  his  long,  bony  face  was 
full  of  shadows.  A  hooked  nose,  gray 
bushy  brows,  and  deep-set,  tired,  fright- 
ened eyes.  •'  What's  now  ?"  he  stam- 
mered. 

I  asked  for  the  school-girl  Rachel. 

"But  what  do  you  want  with  her?" 
He  held  the  shaking  candle  close  to  my 
&ce. 

"  She  was  compiling  statistics  for  me." 

"  Oh  I     You  are  Mr.  B 1" 

As  he  spoke  my  name,  suddenly  be- 
hind him  rose  a  relieved  hum  of  Yiddish 
voices,  and  in  the  dark  room  I  saw  shad- 
ows moving.  Then  out  of  the  hum 
came  a  low,  weak  voice  speaking  in 
Russian. 

"  Oh,  ask  him  to  come  in  quickly." 

A  Jewish  boy  of  fifteen  came  out 
He  wore  a  student's  gray  uniform ;  his 
dark,  thin  face  was  strong  and  intelligent, 
and  his  frank  eyes  at  once  reminded  me 
of  Rachel. 

"My  sister  would  like  to  talk  with 
you."  I  followed  him  into  the  low,  hot 
room  and  then  round  a  screen.  This 
place  behind  the  screen  was  the  bed- 
room for  the  family.  Two  large  beds 
filled  almost  every  foot  of  space.  On 
one  bed  lay  three  wee  children.  And 
between  their  faces,  from  a  deep  hollow 
in  the  pillows,  looked  a  face  white,  weak, 
but  smiling  happily.     It  was  Rachel. 

The  three  youngsters  were  breathing 
hard.  It  was  plain  they  had  been  hav- 
ii^  a  romp  in  the  bed  before  I  entered. 
Now  diey  stared  up  solemnly,  and  I 
could  not  help  smiling  at  those  three 
unblinking  stares.  Rachel,  too,  turned 
her  face  toward  them,  and  her  eyes 
twinkled.  She  sp>oke  caressingly  in 
Yiddish  to  the  children,  and  at  her 
words  they  chuckled,  though  her  voice 
was  only  a  painful  whisper. 

"  How  on  earth  did  you  And  me  ?"  she 
asked. 

I  told  her  how  I  had  gone  to  the 
school. 

"That  lady  teacher,"  she  smiled. 
"  Poor  thing — she  looked  so  sorry  when 


I  came  in  that  last  day  and  paid  my  bill 
I  never  saw  her  face  look  thinner.  Then 
I  began  your  work.  I  was  at  it  hard 
every  nig^t,  but  just  after  I  finbhed, 
two  weeks  ago,  I  got  very  sick.  I  think 
it  is  typhus." 

"  What  does  the  doctor  call  it  ?" 

The  face  turned  weakly  on  the  pillow 
and  the  eyes  looked  straight  up  at  me, 
laughing. 

"  You  are  so  funny.  You  talk  just  as 
if  Jews  were  the  same  as  Christians. 
Just  think  of  going  to  a  doctor  and  say- 
ing :  'Sir  1  A  Jewish  girl  with  no 
money  is  sick  five  miles  away  in  the 
mud. ' "  She  closed  her  eyes.  "  Can't 
you  see  that  doctor's  face  ?  Can't  you 
hear  him  stamp  and  shout?  Why,  he 
would  be  the  most  shocked  old  Christian 
gentleman  in  Russia. 

"  So  I've  just  been  wondering  how  I 
could  get  weU.  You  see,  I'm  not  lonely. 
I  have  three  very  wonderful  doctors 
here."  She  pinched  the  ear  of  one  of  the 
boys,  who  had  been  solemnly  untwining 
a  long,  shining  curl  of  her  hair  and 
stretching  it  out  along  the  pillow.  "  But 
I  can  tell  you  I'm  glad  you've  come.  I 
was  getting  frightened  about  your  work. 
My  father  says  I  even  sat  up  in  my 
dreams  and  talked  like  an  idiot.  You 
see,  my  mind  was  so  bad  I  couldn't 
remember  your  address.  But  how  glad 
I  am  that  you've  come  and  made  every- 
thing all  right  I  The  work  is  all  done. 
If  anything  is  wrong,  of  course  I  will  fix 
it.  Mother — ^please  bring  the  work  from 
my  desk." 

I  did  not  feel  like  examining  it.  I 
kept  watching  her  face. 

"Won't  you  let  me  send  you  a 
doctor  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  know  I  shall  get 
well,  anyway.  Only — only  if  it's  true 
that  the  money  you  gave  me  before  was 
not  all  you  wished  to  give,  then  can  you 
give  me  the  rest  very  soon  ?" 

•'Yes,  certainly  I  I  still  owe  you 
thirty  rubles  more  [fifteen  dollars].  I'll 
give  it  to  you  now." 

"Thirty — rubles  I  Oh!  But  wait — 
perhaps  the  work  is  not  done  right." 

"  Then  you  can  correct  it  when  you 
get  well." 

She  sank  back  into  the  pillows  and 
closed  her  eyes.     "  Now  I  am  happy.     I 
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.didn't  think  there  was  so  much  money 
left.  I  can  save  all  that  for  my  medical 
school." 

"  Thirty  rubles  ?  Medical  school  ? 
What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  The  medical  school  I  That's  what 
I  have  always  worked  for."  She  opened 
her  big  eyes,  and  they  shone  so  brightly 
that  for  a  moment  all  the  weakness  and 
disease  seemed  conquered.  "  I'm  going 
to  Petersburg!  That's  why  I  was  so 
anxious  to  finish  my  school — to  go  to 
Petersburg  to  the  big  university  for 
doctors.  Ah,  you  think  thirty  rubles 
is  nothing  t  But  I'm  sure  it  will  start 
me."  She  eagerly  rose  on  her  elbow ; 
her  slender  face  flushed  red.  "  You  see, 
I  have  three  girl  friends  there  in  the  medi- 
cal school,  and  one  of  them  beg^an  with 
only  twenty-four  rubles.  And  I  with 
thirty — why — why — "  The  flush  sud- 
denly left  her  cheeks,  she  sighed  deeply 
and  sank  back  unconscious. 

At  once  the  three  doctors  crawled  up 
from  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  they  sat  on 
the  pillows  and  looked  down  at  Rachel's 
closed  eyes — chuckling  with  delight. 
Now  and  then  they  exchanged  excited 
whispers  in  Yiddish.  The  youngest  put 
his  chubby  fingers  on  her  eyelids  as 
though  trying  to  look  in  behind,  but  the 
eldest  sternly  jerked  the  fingers  away. 
Then  they  watched  her  face  again. 

"They  are  always  with  her,"  her 
brother  whispered  behind  ipe.  "  You 
see,  Rachel  is  so  fond  of  these  babies, 
she's  so  afraid  they'll  leave  her  alone, 
that  she  tells  them  not  to  be  frightened 
by  her  fainting  spells,  because  in  such 
spells  she  flies  off  to  fairyland.  That's 
why  they  chuckle  now.  They  wonder 
what  part  of  fairyland  she's  in.  When 
she  comes  to  she  will  tell  them.  You 
may  think  it's  a  bad  thing  to  leave  them 
with  her  always  in  the  bed.  But  really 
they  do  her  a  lot  of  good ;  she's  getting 
better  every  day." 

Suddenly  the  eldest  doctor,  in  a  burst 
of  glee  and  expectancy,  did  a  fine  somer- 
sault and  struck  the  foot  of  the  bed  with 
a  bang. 

"  No,  no  1"  sobbed  the  mother,  a  white, 
stout  old  woman  with  a  blue  handker- 
chief over  her  head.  "  She  will  not  get 
well.  She  fools  you  by  always  smiling, 
but  under  her  smile  are  terrible  things  I 


Often  she  cries  and  cries  with  her  head 
on  my  knees.  These  last  five  years  she 
had  to  fight  every  day  and  late  every 
night  to  get  money  enough  to  go  to 
school." 

"  Woe  I  woe  I"  groaned  the  thin  old 
father.  "When  will  this  curse  leave 
us  ?"  He  spoke  huskily  in  slow,  broken 
phrases.  I  began  somehow  to  loathe 
him. 

"  This  curse  on  the  Jews — it  jumps  on 
our  backs — on  our  backs  when  we  are 
bom — it  hangs  there  always — hangs, 
hangs — till  it  drags  us  into  the  ground." 

"  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ?" 

"  Better  ask  how  many — how  many 
places  have  we  lived  in  ?"  His  old  head 
wearily  nodded.  "  Hunt,  hunt,  hunt  for 
a  place  to  be  safe  and  earn  a  living. 
Till  five  years  ago  we  lived  in  villages, 
for  there  it  is  cheaper — yes,  and  safer 
too — but  five  years  back  our  girl  got  so 
eager  to  leam  that  we  came  to  this  town. 
Here  I  have  worked  in  the  coal-house. 
I  worked  hard.  Look  at  my  hands — no 
soft  hands.  All  day  I  shovel  the  coal. 
My  wife  goes  out  scrubbing  floors.  We 
do  all  we  can,  but  all  we  can  do  is  to 
get  food.  We  can't  help  our  g^rl  in  her 
school.  She  must  make  all  the  fight 
herself.  We  cannot  help,  for  besides 
food  and  rent  and  clothes  we  must 
pay  more  money — much  more — to  the 
police." 

He  drew  closer,  and  I  shrank  in  dis- 
gust, for  he  looked  like  a  beaten  slave. 
He  put  his  hot,  trembling  hand  to  my  ear 
and  whispered : 

"  Money  to  let  us  live  in  the  town.  It 
is  against  the  Russian  law  for  Jews  to 
live  here  unless  they  are  students.  Now, 
my  old  Rebecca  and  I — how  can  we  be 
students  ?  So  we  must  bribe  the  police. 
More  and  more  we  must  bribe.  Else 
they  will  drive  us  far  out  on  the  steppe 
to  a  village." 

"  And  my  boy,  too  1"  cried  old  Rebecca. 
"  The  one  that  was  here,  the  big  boys 
always  torment  him  in  school ;  they  jump 
on  him  from  behind  and  grease  his  lips 
with  pig's  fat;  they  shout  'Jew  I  Jew  I* 
But  he  fights  them  off  and  tries  to  go  on." 

"  And  why  are  they  all  so  cross — so 
cross  with  our  boy?"  cried  the  father. 
"  Because  they  are  stupid,  all  stupid, 
teachers  too  I     And  my  boy  is  the  first  in 
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all  dieir  classes.  Here,  look — you  can 
see  his  reports." 

"  And  now,"  said  the  mother,  "he  is 
always  eager  to  learn  the  violin,  but  they 
will  not  even  let  him  go  in  the  door  of 
the  music  schooL" 

Just  then  the  driver  of  my  wagon 
shouted  up  that  he  would  wait  no  longer, 
so  I  gave  the  thirty  rubles  to  the  old 
man  and  went  away. 

At  midnight  in  my  room  I  spread  out 
Rachel's  work.  I  was  delighted  at  first 
by  the  neatness  of  her  figures.  Then,  as 
I  examined  closer,  I  was  more  and  more 
amazed  at  the  precision  of  all  the  tables. 
She  had  even  exceeded  my  directions  in 
places ;  she  had  improved  the  system  I 
bad  suggested.  I  found  not  a  single 
mistake,  though  I  kept  on  reading  till 
nearly  daybreak. 

To  my  mind  came  a  picture  of  her 
face  as  I  had  seen  it  last — white,  uncon- 
scious, but  still  half  smiling,  as  though 
in  a  radiant  dream: — "I  am  going  to 
Petersburg." 

Four  years  later,  traveling  on  Zemstvo 
business,  I  stopped  one  night  in  a  dull, 
lonely  little  town,  and,  my  day's  work 
over,  I  strolled  to  the  town  playhouse. 
There,  over  the  wcatherbeaten  doors,  a 
huge  poster  announced  the  performance 
<rf  one  of  the  old  Russian  tragedies.  I 
bought  a  ticket  and  went  in. 

I  looked  about  in  amazement.  Instead 
of  the  sprinkling  of  bored  spectators 
you  expect  in  such  a  place,  I  saw  the 
narrow  little  house  packed  with  eager 
izaa. 

The  curtain  rose  slowly,  creaking. 
The  play  began  with  all  the  pomp  and 
ceremony,  stiff  gestures  and  stares,  set 
speeches,  loud  voices,  scant  trees,  and 
castles  and  armies — in  short,  all  the 
clumsy  levers  that  start  off  an  old  classic 
tragedy  in  a  small  provincial  playhouse. 

Then  the  heroine  appeared. 

Then  the  audience  hardly  breathed. 
The  place  was  alive  and  thrilled  with  the 
voice  of  this  woman ;  a  voice  now  low 
and  sad  and  sweet,  now  deep,  impas- 
sioned, ringing;  a  dark,  glowing  face, 
with  radiant  eyes.  And  the  audience, 
so  long  starved  in  the  lonely,  sordid 
town,  was  suddenly  transformed.  You 
could  see  them  forget  the  dead  street 


outside,  the  petty  homes,  the  yawns, 
cross  words,  and  pious  hypocrisies.  They 
became  real  human  beings  who  stared 
at  this  glorious  woman  on  the  stage,  and 
wondered  and  thrilled  and  almost  awak- 
ened. 

Why  was  such  a  woman  here  ?  Won- 
dering, and  still  under  the  spell  of  her 
acting  long  after  the  play  was  over,  I 
strolled  about  the  playhouse  garden.  At 
every  table  men  and  women  sat  over 
their  tea  and  cigarettes,  excitedly  talk- 
ing. Slowly  the  excitement  died,  the 
spell  passed  off,  and  the  people  went 
away — back  to  their  old  life  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

All  were  gone.  Only  at  one  table  a 
girl  sat  talking  to  a  young,  dark-faced 
boy.  Half  unconsciously,  I  kept  glanc- 
ing at  her.  An  old  blue  cape  was 
wraiq>ed  around  her  slight  shoulders. 
She  leaned  across  the  small  table,  talk- 
ing low.  After  a  time  she  glanced  up. 
I  started. 

The  genius  of  an  hour  before  I  Here 
she  was  only  a  pale,  dark  girl,  bright-eyed 
and  feverish  after  the  long  strain  of 
acting ;  her  hair  was  in  disheveled  curls, 
her  long,  delicate  fingers  kept  clasping 
the  tea  glass  or  playing  with  the  boy's 
hands;  now  and  then  she  laughed  un- 
steadily ;  once  she  drew  a  deep,  sudden 
breath  of  weariness. 

The  dark-eyed  boy  watched  her  anx- 
iously, and  every  few  minutes,  when  she 
shook  with  coughing,  he  leaned  over  and 
drew  die  cape  tighter.  I  could  hear  his 
voice — steady,  low,  and  soothing.  His 
eyes  never  left  hers. 

But  she  could  not  relax. 

Suddenly  her  eyes  twinkled,  and  in 
that  moment  her  face  was  familiar.  She 
slowly  rose  as  I  came  forward. 

"  You — are — "     I  stopped  short. 

"  The  Gymnasium  girl  I"  she  cried. 

We  talked  long  and  excitedly. 

"  I  tried  and  tried,"  she  told  me,  "  to 
go  to  that  school  in  Petersburg.  But 
you  know  their  rules  for  Jews.  First,  we 
must  pass  the  same  examinations  as  the 
Christians,  and  then,  from  the  Jews  who 
have  passed,  they  pick  out  only  one  in 
ten.  I  passed  so  high  I  won  the  gold 
medal.  But  even  then  I  was  refused 
admission.  I  can  tell  you  I  never  slept 
at  all  that  night. 
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"  In  the  morning  I  had  to  think  about 
earning  money  quickly.  You  see,  my 
three  little  doctors  were  all  banning  in 
school,  and  of  course  they  needed  help. 
And  to  work  for  them  was  just  what  I 
needed.     It  kept  me  from  thinking." 

"  But  how  lucky  I"  I  exclaimed.  "  How 
lucky,  after  all,  that  you  missed  the 
medical  school  I  What  a  splendid  career 
you  have  I" 

"  Oh,  how  little  you  know  of  us  Jews  I" 
She  smiled  sadly.  "Don't  you  know 
I'm  forbidden  to  play  in  any  but  these 
lonely  little  theaters  ?  I  tried — I  tried 
my  best,  and  my  friends  all  tried ;  they 
sent  petitions  to  the  Minister  of  Theaters 
again  and  again.  But  he  always  refused. 
How  we  used  to  wait  and  hope  after  each 
petition  was  sent  I  You  see,  once  in  a 
long,  long  time  he  does  admit  a  Jew  to 
the  city  theaters.  But  he  is  surrounded 
always  by  artists  who  spend  all  their 
time  in  intrigues  and  schemings  for  ad- 
vancement. They  are  all  afraid  of  any 
new  artist.  I  understood  at  last  that  it 
was  useless  to  ask  him. 

"  For  what  can  you  do  ?"  Her  eyes 
grew  feverish  and  her  low  voice  grew 
passionate.  "  Just  think  of  my  brother — 
the  one  who  sat  here  a  moment  ago. 
Oh,  the  power  he  has  if  he  could  only 
have  a  chance  I  You  remember  in  the 
Gymnasium  he  was  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  Well,  he  kept  that  place  all 
through,  and  worked  besides  to  supp)ort 
himself,  and  so  at  last  he  reached  the 
University.  But  there  he  was  refused. 
Why  ?  Why  ?"  She  leaned  far  forward 
and  her  slender  right  hand  gripped  the 
edge  of  the  table  till  the  blue  veins  stood 
out.  "Why?  Because  the  University 
allows  just  three  per  cent,  of  its  students 
to  be  Jews ;  this  three  per  cent,  was  al- 
ready filled,  and  so  he  simply  struggled 
along  with  his  violin,  and  now  he  travels 
with  me.  This  waste  I  Oh,  this  terrible 
waste  I     When  will  it  stop  ?" 

She  shook  in  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 
At  once  her  brother  hurried  back  and 
wrapped  the  cape  tighter  round  her 
shoulders  ;  he  spoke  soothingly  in  Yid- 
dish. As  soon  as  she  could  stop  cough- 
ing she  glanced  up  into  his  anxious  eyes 
with  a  quick,  gay  reply  which  made  him 
laugh  at  once.  Then  she  rose  and  bade 
me  good-by,  and   walked   away.     She 


walked  slowly.     Her  brother  kept  his 
arm  tight  round  her. 

I  was  busy  the  next  two  days  in 
neighboring  hamlets,  but  on  the  second 
evening  I  came  again  to  the  playhouse. 
It  was  empty.  I  learned  that  the  Jewess 
and  her  troupe  had  been  expelled  from 
the  town  because  Jews  had  no  right  to  live 
there.  The  town  people  were  most  in- 
dignant and  excited ;  dozens  of  petitions 
were  sent  to  the  police.    But  all  in  vain. 

One  evening  six  months  later,  back  in 
my  own  town,  I  was  walking  home  just 
before  midnight.  I  walked  fast,  for  the 
cold  rain  had  been  falling  since  morn- 
ing The  trees  were  all  dripping  rivu- 
lets down  on  the  dead  autumn  leaves 
below.  The  rain  was  changing  to  sleet 
Even  the  breeze  was  heavy  and  lifeless. 
I  shivered.  In  the  distance,  down  the 
wide,  muddy  street,  a  few  little  taper 
lights  began  to  flicker.  They  flickered 
larger,  nearer,  and  became  funeral  lan- 
terns carried  by  three  women  and  some 
children.  In  front  walked  four  men 
slowly,  bearing  a  rough  board  coflSn  be- 
tween them. 

A  peasant  was  passing,  and  stopped 
beside  me  under  the  tree.  He  was  a 
huge  old  fellow,  dressed  in  a  long,  stiff 
sheepskin  coat,  which  rattled.  Under 
his  fur  cap  his  wide  sandy  beard  dripped 
with  moisture.  His  small  eyes  peered 
out  curiously. 

"  Who's  dead  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  Jew  funeral.  You  know, 
my  barin,  that  old  Jew  who  used  to 
shovel  coal  by  the  railroad.  Well,  it's 
his  daughter,  the  oldest  one." 

"  Look  here  I"  I  seized  his  arm. 
"  How  do  you  know  this  is  true  ?  How 
do  you  know  this  is  a  Jewish  funeral  ?" 

"  Oh,  that's  easy.  Because  these  devils 
always  carry  their  dead  at  midnight." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  was  talking 
at  random.     I  could  not  think  clearly. 

"  Oh,  barin  1"  The  old  man  looked 
up,  with  a  slow,  shrewd  grin.  "  Is  it 
vodka  you've  been  drinking,  or  what's 
the  matter  ?  Surely  you  know  how  these 
Jewish  devils  fear  the  bells  of  Holy 
Church  in  daylight.  When  the  bells 
begin  to  ring  in  daylight,  then,  I  can  tell 
you,  these  Jews  drop  a  dead  body  quick 
and  run." 
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"  Lies  I  lies  I  forever  lies  I  When  we've 
tormented  these  Jews  to  death,  can't  we 
even  let  them  bury  their  dead  in  peace  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  good  barin,"  the  peasant 
grumbled.  "  Don't  pinch  my  arm  so 
tight.  .  .  .  Ah,  here  they  come.  .  .  . 
What  can  I  do  about  it  ?  Anyway,  what 
difference  does  it  make  ?  If  a  body  is 
not  allowed  to  lie  in  holy  ground,  then 
it  is  damned  no  matter  how  fine  the 
burial.  Look  there,  you  can  see  the 
old  man's  face  already.  His  girl  came 
home  two  weeks  ago  very  thin  and  always 
coughing.     So  now  comes  the  finish." 

The  little  procession  was  passing  close. 
In  the  yellow,  flickering  circles  of  light 


you  could  see  the  faces  of  the  three 
women  and  the  little  "doctors."  All 
stared  straight  ahead.  Only  the  children 
kept  crying  drearily — sleepless,  dazed, 
frightened.  The  four  men  splashed 
slowly  along  through  the  mud  ;  Aree  of 
them  looked  down,  carefully  picking 
their  steps  ;  the  fourth,  a  slender,  dark- 
faced  boy,  gazed  at  the  box  so  close  that 
he  stumbled.  Suddenly  the  deep,  rich 
tones  of  the  church  bell  boomed  the 
hour.  At  those  slow,  sepulchral  tones 
the  little  children  stopped  crying  and 
shivered. 

The  old  peasant  crossed  himself  rever- 
ently.    "  Christ  save  us  I"  he  whispered. 
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FOR  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  Yale 
University  Christian  Association 
has  carried  on  mission  work  at 
two  points  in  the  city  of  New  Haven. 
One  of  these  enterprises  is  in  the  region 
peopled  largely  by  Roman  Catholics. 
The  other  is  in  a  Jewish  center.  The 
latter  is  a  Sunday-school ;  the  former  is 
a  mission. 

The  character  of  the  Sunday  evening 
meeting  at  the  mission  has  been  of 
such  a  nature  for  many  years  as  gener- 
ally to  exclude  the  self-respecting  arti- 
sans of  the  community.  The  audience 
for  the  last  decade  has  been  composed 
of  the  "  bum  "  class.  A  dirty,  some- 
times drunken,  always  shiftless  ag- 
gregation could  be  found  there  every 
Sunday  evening  of  the  college  year. 
The  policy  of  the  mission  was  not  so 
much  the  salvation  of  the  "  hoboes  "  as 
the  social  taiget  practice  of  the  students. 
Many  efforts  were  made  to  move  the  point 
of  emphasis,  but  not  until  within  a  year  or 
so  has  much  improvement  been  made. 
Those  who  endeavored  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  work  were  met  with  the 
announcement  that  the  primary  aim  was 
the  "  practice  "  of  the  students.  All 
that  is  changed  now.  The  rounders  are 
given  a  wide  berth,  and  a  new  constitu- 
ency enters  as  a  result  The  first  result 
of  the  new  regime  is  a  fine  men's  club 


under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Emery. 
But,  even  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
mission  idea,  many  undergraduates  felt 
the  need  of  something  still  larger.  There 
is  probably  not  a  city  of  the  size  of  New 
Haven  in  the  United  States  where  so 
little  effort  is  exerted  to  reach  the  wage- 
earner. 

The  Yale  Corporation  and  the  Yale 
Faculty  are  well  represented  as  bank 
directors  and  as  leaders  of  corporations. 
The  majority  of  them  are  allied  in  one 
way  or  another  with  capital. 

It  was  urged  that  official  Yale  might 
in  some  way  be  identified  with  the  toil- 
ing millions.  A  group  of  undergraduates 
met  and  studied  the  situation.  They 
made  a  special  study  of  the  labor  union, 
with  the  residt  that  it  was  proposed  to 
start  one  among  themselves.  Repre- 
sentative constitutions  were  procured 
and  studied.  Some  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  union  movement  were 
discussed  at  length  and  agreed  upon  as 
the  basis  of  an  organization. 

The  following  sentences  from  the  dec- 
laration of  principles  are  characteristic : 

We  believe  it  inconsistent  and  unworthy 
that  a  wage-worker  should  take  the  benefits 
that  accrue  to  his  craft  as  a  direct  result  of 
organization  and  at  the  same  time  hold  him- 
self aloof  from  the  responsibilities  and  from 
his  share  of  the  expenses  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 
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We  believe  that  union  men,  whenever  pos- 
sible, should  demand  the  union  label  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  ^oods  were  manufactured 
under  conditions  fair  to  labor. 

We  believe  that  eight  hours  should  consti- 
tute a  day's  work. 

In  the  preamble  we  find  this  statement : 
We  do  not  look  upon  the  labor  union  as 
an  ultimate  conception  of  labor,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  whatever  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  lot  of  the  laborer  has  been  due  wholly 
to  the  org^anization  of  the  wage-workers. 

It  concludes  with  this  paragraph : 

'  Believing,  therefore,  in  the  cause  of  labor, 
and  desiring  to  add  according  to  our  ability 
to  the  support  of  the  union  movement,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  study  it  intelligently  and 
to  support  it  loyally. 

The  official  name  of  the  union  is : 
"  The  University  Federal  Labor  Union." 
The  seal  consists  of  the  Yale  seal  sur- 
rounded by  the  name  of  the  union.  The 
membership  is  small.  The  members  are 
selected  as  they  are  in  the  other  college 


societies.  About  a  third  of  the  members 
will  go  out  with  each  graduating  class. 
The  work  outlined  for  the  imion  is  the 
study  at  first  hand  of  the  movement,  by 
actual  contact  This  will  be  accom- 
plished by  honorary  memberships  in  the 
New  Haven  local  unions.  The  members 
will  write  on  labor  themes  for  their  de- 
grees. They  will  invite  prominent  labor 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
deliver  addresses.  They  will  arrange 
inter-class  debates  on  the  subject  and 
keep  it  before  the  student  body. 

Just  what  the  attitude  of  the  Univer- 
sity leaders  toward  this  extraordinary 
departure  will  be  no  one  knows,  but 
certain  it  is  that  there  will  be  no  oppo- 
sition. Among  the  things  planned  for 
the  present  college  term  is  a  select  labor 
library.  R.  C.  Morse,  Jr.,  the  captain 
of  the  "  Varsity  "  crew,  is  Ae  president 
of  the  new  organization. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS  OF 
STUDENTS' 

BT  HENRT  THOMAS  COLESTOCK,  PH.D. 

Professor  of  History  in  BuekiuU  Univtrsity,  Ltwisiurg,  PenHsyhania 


TO  those  who  are  facing  the  prob- 
lem of  reconstructing  their  relig- 
ious opinions  and  beliefs  I  have 
one  or  two  suggestions  to  offer. 

You  will  be  tempted  to  solve  some  of 
your  religious  perplexities  by  dismissing 
them.  This  is  a  dangerous  attitude  to 
encourage.  For  when  once  you  have 
begun  to  solve  your  religious  problems 
by  evading  them,  you  are  taking  the  first 
steps  toward  religious  indifference — a 
deadening  condition  to  all  future  growth 
in  the  spiritual  life.  Shun  indifference 
as  you  would  shun  the  plague.  There- 
fore, do  not  begin  to  solve  your  religious 
difficulties  by  refusing  to  think  on  diem. 

It  is  well  that  the  unawakened  can 
rest  in  their  inherited  religious  beliefs 
and  opinions.  They  fit,  they  satisfy. 
The  soul  is  at  rest.  It  does  not  ques- 
tion. Such  persons  conserve  progress, 
but  do  not  make  progress.     From  one 

'Substance  of  an  address  delivered  In  BuckneU 
Cbapel,  Sunday  afternoon,  May  28, 190S. 


point  of  view  they  are  to  be  envied.  But 
upon  the  student  is  laid,  whether  he  wills 
it  or  not,  the  responsibility  of  his  oppor- 
tunities and  of  hb  training.  Upon  him 
devolves  the  task  of  thinking,  not  for  his 
less  favored  associates ;  his  is  the  task 
to  think  before  them.  The  thought  that 
stirs  his  heart  to-day  will  stir  other 
hearts  to-morrow ;  or  it  may  be  a  year  or 
a  century  must  pass  before  the  student's 
thought  becomes  the  common  property 
of  community  life. 

But  is  not  this  the  method  of  all  prog- 
ress ? — the  few  become  stirred,  possessed 
by  certain  fundamental  conceptions  of 
life,  of  duty,  of  God,  of  destiny;  they 
have  caught  a  vision  of  things  beyond 
their  day  and  generation,  and  for  this 
vision  not  infrequently  they  have  to  pay 
the  dearest  sacrifices  himian  beings  are 
ever  called  upon  to  make.  But  the  joy 
of  the  vision  makes  the  sacrifice  seem 
small.     Fortunate  compensation  I 

By  to-morrow  or  next  century  the  new 
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idea  becomes  common  property,  and 
everybody  believes  it  and  gladly  accepts 
it  without  question.  Added  light  has  come 
to  alL  The  way  by  which  it  came  has 
been  foij^otten.  Why,  we  have  always 
believed  that  I  men  carelessly  say,  little 
knowing  the  fierce  struggle  for  its  life 
through  which  that  idea  had  to  pass  in 
its  infancy. 

For  another  reason  of  greater  personal 
importance  it  is  dangerous  for  you  to 
evade  thinking  on  religious  topics.  When 
the  former  belief  b^ns  to  lose  its  ear- 
lier power  of  possessing  us,  we  may  be 
certain  that  it  has  served  its  purpose. 
It  is  losing  its  power  over  us  because 
away  down  deep,  unconsciously  to  our- 
selves it  may  be,  another  explanation  of 
&ith  is  banning  to  form,  and  to  push 
off  the  older,  not  unlike  the  way  in  which 
the  autumn  leaf  is  displaced. 

Now,  if,  through  any  misunderstanding 
rf  the  process  that  is  going  on  in  one's 
inner  life,  this  loosening  of  beliefs  is 
attributed  to  decay  rather  than  to  growth, 
and  the  individual  seeks  to  arrest  it,  he 
is  doing  himself  irreparable  injury  by 
suppressing  the  choicest  fruitage  of 
human  culture. 

If  the  inherited  belief  is  losing  its 
grip  on  our  lives,  the  call  has  gone  forth 
to  develop  a  new  one  which  will  hold  us 
with  vital  power.  For  it  is  not  the 
beliefs  we  possess,  but  those  that  possess 
us,  that  transform  our  lives. 

"  Yes,  but  my  thinking  on  religious 
questions  has  a  tendency  to  lead  to  the 
acceptance  of  conclusions  not  held  by 
my  religious  associates — ^the  members  of 
my  church.  The  only  way  I  can  hold 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  my  church  is 
by  not  thinking  on  them.  Would  you 
have  me  disturb  my  church  relations? 
Should  I  remain  a  member  of  a  church 
if  I  cannot  accept  its  teachings  ?" 

The  answer  to  your  question  depends 
entirely  upon  the  individual's  point  of 
view.  If  doctrine  or  explanations  of 
faidi  be  the  fundamental. element  in  the 
life  of  a  church,  you  should  believe  what 
your  church  teaches,  or  find  a  church 
home  where  this  is  possible.  Many  per- 
sons hold  that  doctrine  is  the  funda- 
mental element,  and  change  in  their 
case  is  imperative. 

But  if  explanations  of  faith  be  not  the 

i. 


central  element;  if  faith  itself  is  the 
basis  of  religious  fellowship  and  its  ex- 
planations are  more  or  less  personal 
matters  bound  to  differ  because  of  any 
one  of  a  dozen  reasons,  especially  with 
those  who  have  been  awakened  to  think 
for  themselves,  then  differences  in  re- 
ligious opinions  need  not  disturb  your 
church  relations. 

Indeed,  denominational  lines  mean 
very  little  at  the  present  time.  When  the 
cleigy  did  all  the  thinking  and  solved  all 
the  problems,  the  line  of  cleavage  be- 
tween religious  bodies  was  definite,  well 
defined,  easily  discernible.  The  large 
part  of  the  minister's  function  then  was 
to  establish  his  people  firmly  in  sound 
doctrine — that  of  his  own  church.  But 
toHiay  the  clergyman  is  only  one  of 
many  who  think  on  the  problems  of  the 
religious  life.  In  few  churches  is  he 
followed  implicitly  as  in  former  times. 
Some  persons  in  nearly  every  congjrer 
gation  test  the  minister's  message  by 
the  deliverances  of  their  own  mental 
processes.  No  longer  is  the  message 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  accepted  as 
proceeding  from  a  final  authority.  More 
and  more  every  man  is  becoming  his 
own  interpreter  of  his  religious  faith. 

You  should  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
think  on  the  problems  of  the  religious 
life.  Be  assured  that  the  leaven  of  the 
newer  thought  is  stirring  within  other 
hearts  besides  your  own.  Sooner  or 
later  you  will  discover  them.  By  de- 
grees the  contagion  spreads;  the  type 
of  your  church  doctrine  will  be  trans- 
formed. In  your  old  age  you  will  doubt- 
less be  a  center  of  conservatism — the 
younger  generation  then  pressing  on 
into  the  next  stage  of  progress.  The 
essential  thing  now  is  to  understand 
your  present  relation  to  this  general 
movement  of  reconstructing  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  church.  Upon  you  as  a 
student  is  laid  a  responsibility ;  will  you 
accept  it  or  evade  it  ?  Will  you  accel- 
erate or  impede  what  seems  to  some 
of  us  to  be  a  movement  worthy  of  your 
most  enthusiastic  cooperation  ? 

I  have  urged  you  to  think  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  religious  life.  Another  sug- 
gestion I  would  have  you  keep  in  mind. 
In  your  consideration  of  these  vital 
topics  your  idea  of  God  will  give  color 
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to  all  of  your  conclusions.  The  sugges- 
tion is  this :  In  all  your  thoughts  of  God 
test  your  conception  of  him  by  what  you 
know  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  nothing  is 
true  of  God  which  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ. 

That  God  is  like  Jesus  Christ  sounds 
like  a  commonplace  observation ;  in 
reality  it  is  just  the  opposite ;  it  is  highly 
revolutionary.  For  the  popular  theology 
of  to-day  is  based  on  the  conception  that 
God  is  unlike  Jesus  Christ ;  that  God's 
attitude  towards  sinful  humanity  is  one 
thing,  while  that  of  Christ  is  another.  I 
cannot  go  into  details,  but  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  enable  you  to  understand  what 
I  mean. 

In  reconstructing  your  conception  of 
God  in  view  of  the  character  and  spirit 
of  Christ,  you  will  be  doing  consciously 
what  many  other  persons  are  doing  with- 
out realizing  the  nature  of  their  act. 
Undoubtedly  the  great  breaking  away 
from  the  inherited  beliefs  of  a  former 
age,  manifested  in  all  relig^ious  bodies 
more  or  less,  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
very  process  I  have  indicated — looking 
at  God  through  the  character  of  Christ. 

But  have  not  religious  teachers  always 
looked  at  God  in  this  way  ?  I  can  only 
answer  that  the  great  systems  of. relig- 
ious thought  built  up  in  previous  periods 
of  the  history  of  the  Churdi  do  not 
present  any  evidence  of  such  an  Attitude. 
Indeed,  these  systems  are  monumental 
testimonies  of  the  lack  of  such  a  process 


of  interpreting  the  attributes  of  deity. 
The  explanation  is  not  difficult.  Each 
system  of  theology  has  been  vitally  influ- 
enced by  the  political  theories  of  the 
tiroes  in  which  it  took  form.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  systems  of  doctrine,  the 
Christian  Church  is  emancipated  from 
the  dominating  power  of  authority. 
Religious  freedom  is  one  of  the  latest 
products  of  human  progress.  It  is  a 
goodly  plant  to  look  upon.  While  we 
must  wait  patiently  for  the  harvest,  the 
blossoms  are  refreshing  and  exhilarating 
to  those  who  are  able  to  interpret  their 
promise. 

Freedom  to  think  on  religious  prob- 
lems was  necessary  before  a  movement 
like  the  present  could  take  form  peace- 
ably. A  few  centuries  ago  a  movement 
similar  to  the  one  that  is  on  now 
drenched  all  Europe  in  a  Thirty  Years' 
War.  Do  we  value  sufficiently  the  heri- 
tage into  which  we  have  come  ?  One 
thing  is  certain :  we  cannot  prize  too 
highly  our  freedom  to  think  on  the  most 
sacred  questions  of  life  and  to  embrace 
the  conclusions  reached. 

Refuse,  therefore,  to  bow  before  the 
authority  of  any  system  worked  out  in  a 
previous  age.  With  all  humility,  think 
upon  the  religious  problems  of  life  for 
yourself,  and  in  your  thinking  keep  in 
mirid  that  in  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  world's  completest  repre- 
sentation of  God. 


THE   JOYOUS  ROAD 

BY  PRISCILLA   LEONARD 

When  we  are  happy — ^^  Leave  us,  Lord"  we  cry, 
"  Tliis  one  sweet  hour,  this  one  dear  love  or  friend/ " 
When  joy  is  shattered  with  a  sudden  £nd, 
"  Thy  will  be  done!"  our  trembling  accents  sigh. 
As  though  God's  will  were  loss  and  agony. 
As  though  His  love  had  only  griefs  to  send; 
And  in  this  prison-thought  our  souls  are  penned 
Till  we  forget  to  look  into  God's  sky 

Where  the  warm  sun  and  glorious  stars  are  set. 
Or  see  the  happy  flowering  of  His  spring. 
Or  in  the  eyes  we  love  His  message  given 
Of  love,  hope,  strength, — God's  will,  which  men  forget, 
Working  toward  joys  of  which  He  is  the  King, 
Half  thwarted  here,  but  wholly  sure  in  heaven. 
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BLUFF  KING  HAL 

BT  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE 


WHAT  manner  of  man  was  King 
Harry,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
Liberator  from  the  bonds  of 
Rome  ?  Many  and  diverse  have  been 
the  answers  to  this  question,  keen  the 
contention  it  has  aroused.  He  has  been 
pilloried  as  a  monster  of  iniquity,  the 
protagonist  of  merciless  tyranny,  brutal- 
ity, and  lust — the  devil  incarnate.  Schol- 
ars of  other  mind  have  held  him  up  to 
admiration  as  one  of  the  truly  great  and 
noble  figures  of  history,  a  genius  of 
statecraft,  who  clearly  discerned  not 
merely  the  wishes  but  the  needs  of  the 
English  people,  and  with  unfaltering 
enthusiasm  and  unparalleled  ability  pro- 
ceeded to  gfive  form  to  the  nebulous  ideas 
and  aspirations  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
and  to  weld  the  nation  into  a  stable, 
mighty,  and  independent  entity.  Others, 
again,  argue  that  he  was  not  the  master, 
but  the  man — ^puppet  of  intrigfuers,  who, 
by  pandering  to  his  grosser  self,  molded 
him  to  their  will.  On  only  one  point  do 
the  hero-worshipers  and  the  iconoclasts 
seem  agreed — that  he  left  a  vivid  impress 
upon  the  history  of  his  country.  But, 
until  recent  years  at  least,  there  has  been 
no  middle  course  between  execration 
and  adulation.  Even  the  vast  fund  of 
information  rendered  available  by  mod- 
em research,  and  particularly  through 
the  compilation  of  the  "  Letters  and 
Papers  of  tite  Reign  of  Henry  YHL," 
published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  has  only  inade- 
quately served  to  stimulate  historians 
to  probe  more  deeply  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and,  discarding  the  prejudices  born 
less  of  national  than  of  ecclesiastical 
allegiance,  to  endeavor  to  depict  King 
Harry  as  he  really  was  and  to  appraise 
justly  the  part  played  by  him  in  the 
development  of  England.  The  mystery 
of  Mary  Stuart  still  pales  beside  the 
msrstery  of  Henry  Tudor. 

Now,  however,  there  are  signs  that  a 
solution  is  approaching.     Such  a  sign  is 

■  King  Henry  VI t I.    By  Albert  Frederick  Pollard. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    >2.60,  net. 


the  appearance  of  Mr.  Pollard's  "  Henry 
YIIL,"  which,  originally  issued  in  a 
stmiptuous  and  costly  edition,  has  been 
reissued  in  a  less  expensive  and  more 
convenient  form  and  with  revisions  and 
additions  that  greatly  increase  its  value. 
Mr.  Pollard  has  no  illusions  respecting 
the  weaknesses  and  defects  of  Henry's 
character,  but  neither  would  he  withhold 
a  generous  meed  oc  praise  for  that  which 
he  deems  tmly  admirable.  In  some  re- 
spects— prompted,  perhaps,  by  uncon- 
scious enthusiasm  for  the  after  effects  of 
the  Reformation — ^he  gives  undue  rein 
to  the  imaginative  quality  which  he  pos- 
sesses to  a  high  deg^'ee,  and  which  in- 
vests his  work  with  a  rare  charm.  But 
it  would  be  unfair  to  rank  him  with 
Henry's  apologists.  If  the  picture  he 
presents  be  not  wholly  satisfactory,  its 
shortcomings  are  in  no  way  due  to  bias 
for  or  against  its  subject.  They  are 
rooted  in  his  interpretation  of  what  he 
correctly  finds  to  be  the  key  to  Henry's 
policy  and  career — the  temper  of  tiie 
people  over  whom  he  ruled  as  well  as 
reigned.  Admitting  the  force  of  the 
argument  that  Henry's  success  was 
largely,  if  not  solely,  due  to  the  fact 
that,  despot  though  he  was,  he  kept  in 
touch  with  and  hearkened  to  the  voice  of 
public  opinion,  the  query  immediately 
rises,  If  Henry  is  to  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  nation,  how  stood  it 
with  the  nation  ?  In  his  reply  to  this 
query  Mr.  Pollard,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
fallen  into  an  error  of  far-reaching  conse- 
quences, inevitably  involving  him  in  in- 
consistencies. He  begins  by  pointing 
out  that"  the  problems  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign  can  indeed  only  be  solved  by  real- 
izing the  misrule  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, the  failure  of  parlfamentary  govern- 
ment, and  the  strength  of  the  popular 
demand  for  a  firm  and  masterful  hand," 
and  that  "in  reality,  love  of  freedom 
has  not  always  been,  nor  will  it  always 
remain,  the  predominant  note  in  the 
English  mind.  At  times  the  English 
people   have  pursued  it  through  battle 
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and  murder  with  grim  determination, 
but  other  times  have  seen  other  ideals. 
On  occasion  the  demand  has  been  for 
strong  government  irrespective  of  its 
methods,  and  good  government  has 
been  preferred  to  self-government."  But 
he  proceeds  to  argue  that  "gener- 
ally English  ideals  have  been  strictly 
subordinated  to  a  passion  for  material 
prosperity,"  and  that  Henry  "  owed  his 
strength  to  the  skill  with  which  he 
appealed  to  the  weaknesses  of  a  people 
whose  prevailing  characteristics  were  a 
passion  for  material  prosperity  and  an 
absolute  indifference  to  human  suffer- 
ing." The  difficulty  with  this  generali- 
zation is  not  simply  that  it  is  faulty,  but 
that  even  were  it  sound  it  would  explain 
little.  For  it  is  scarcely  more  than  one 
way  of  saying  that  the  Englishman  of 
Tudor  times,  like  the  Englishman  and 
every  man  of  all  times,  responded  to 
economic  motives.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  Englishman 
of  Henry's  day  was  neither  profoundly 
callous,  as  compared  with  his  Continental 
fellows,  nor  peculiarly  active  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth.  His  distinctive  traits 
were,  rather,  discontent,  unrest,  and  de- 
pression. The  nation  was,  as  it  were, 
neurasthenic.  The  Lancastrian  wars 
had  taken  the  heart  out  of  the  people, 
had — as  Mr.  Pollard  suggests — disgusted 
them  with  the  mediaeval  Parliament, 
had  prepared  them  for  the  advent  of  a 
monarch  who  should  be  king  in  very 
fact.  In  the  seventh  Henry  they  found 
such  a  king,  and  the  discovery  did  much 
to  smooth  his  successor's  path.  But  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  welcomed 
the  Tudor  absolutism  because  they  were 
inspired  by  a  predominating  desire  to 
set  about  the  task  of  amassing  wealth. 
They  welcomed  it  because  they  were 
tired  out,  because  their  will  was  wearied 
and  they  realized  the  necessity  for  a 
guiding  as  well  as  a  restraining  hand. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  mystery  of  Henry  VIII.  is 
his  watchful  alertness  to  public  opinion, 
public  opinion  cannot  have  been  chiefly 
directed  by  a  "passion  for  material  pros- 
perity." Henry's  policy  certainly  does 
not  indicate  any  compelling  intention  to 
give  his  land  peace  and  plenty.  He  did 
not,  to  be  sure,  saddle  it  with  expensive 


wars,  and  the  tax-gatherer  was  perhaps 
not  so  much  in  evidence  as  in  previous 
reigns.  But  neither  did  he  go  out  of  his 
own  very  selfish  way  to  make  it  rich. 
Had  he  done  so,  it  is  possible  we  should 
have  heard  less  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World,  though,  it  may  be  parenthetically 
remarked,  the  very  fact  that  Spain  en- 
joyed such  primacy  in  discovery  and 
exploration  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
inertia  of  the  Englishman  of  the  days  of 
bluff  King  Hal.  That  there  was  great 
distress  throughout  his  reign  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  The  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  the  inclosure  evils 
which  attended  the  transition  from  hus- 
bandry to  grazing,  the  fall  in  the  demand 
for  labor,  the  debasement  of  the  coinage 
— all  combined  to  create,  particularly  in 
the  agricultural  sections,  a  situation  of 
grinding  want.  Yet  the  King  pursued 
his  chosen  road,  secure  in  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects.  There  were  mutterings, 
there  was  even  rebellion,  but  the  King's 
ministers,  not  the  King  himself,  were  the 
objects  oJE  the  people's  wrath.  A  nation 
with  a  "pKission  for  material  prosperity" 
might  conceivably  have  endured  Henry 
for  a  few  years ;  but  it  would  never  have 
supported  him  as  it  did  support  him 
throughout  the  stress  of  the  breach  with 
Rome. 

It  is  true  that  Henry  in  part  maintained 
himself  by  appealing  to  the  weaknesses 
of  his  people.  But  he  appealed  also  to 
their  qualities,  and  not  least  to  that 
innate  love  of  freedom  which,  Mr.  Pol- 
lard to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
was  an  animating  principle  in  the  breast 
of  even  the  war-worn  Englishman  of  the 
early  Tudor  period.  Curiously  enough, 
Mr.  Pollard  strains  every  effort  to  prove 
that  Henry's  Parliament,  through  which 
he  imposed  his  will  on  England,  was  an 
independent  Parliament.  That  it  was 
in  fact  one  of  the  most  subservient 
Parliaments  in  English  history  does  not 
affect  the  truth  that  its  master  rested  his 
policy  on  the  love  of  freedom  latent  in 
the  weary  nation.  It  might  not  be  free 
of  him — it  did  not  wish  to  be  free  of 
him — but  it  did  wish  to  be  free  of  out- 
side interference,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  interference  of  Rome.  The  Eng- 
lish Reformation,  as  Mr.  Pollard  makes 
evident,  was  in  the  beginning  a  machine- 
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made  revolution.  That  it  became  a 
living  force  in  the  nation  was  only  very 
indirectly  Henry's  doing.  If  it  was  any 
individuid's  doing,  it  was  his  daughter 
Mary's.  Before  Henry  died  he  had 
almost  roused  his  fellow-countrymen 
from  their  lassitude.  Mary — a  bigot,  but 
in  many  ways  more  deserving  of  sympathy 
than  her  father — galvanized  England  into 
renewed  enei]gy,  and  with  the  kindUng 
of  the  martyrs'  fagots  lit  a  beacon  that 
was  to  make  of  her  sister's  reign  the 
most  glorious  in  English  annals — the 
reign  that  marked  the  dawning  of  a  day 
that  is  not  yet  done. 

To  the  tired  nation — tired,  but  still 
cherishing  its  old-time  traditions  and 
already  benefited  by  the  New  Despot- 
ism and  the  New  Learning — came  King 
Henry  VIII.,  in  April,  1509.  Young, 
virile,  handsome,  of  magnificent  phy- 
sique, open  and  genial  of  manner,  gifted 
with  many  accomplishments — Mr.  Pol- 
lard assures  us  that  at  least  one  anthem 
of  his  composition  is  to-day  a  favorite  in 
English  cathedrals — it  is  small  wonder 
that  his  accession  was  hailed  by  an  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm.  His  first  act — the 
execution  of  the  tools  of  his  father's 
extortion — served  only  to  increase  the 
general  rejoicing,  while  his  marriage  to 
Katherine  of  Aragon  carried  with  it  none 
of  the  forebodings  that  a  Spanish  match 
held  for  the  Englishman  of  later  times. 
Beloved  by  his  people,  endowed  with  a 
vigorous  constitution,  an  indomitable 
will,  limitless  ambition,  and  a  magnetic 
personality,  Henry  could  confidently 
look  forward  to  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign  that  should  redound  to  England's 
glory  and  his  own — especially  his  own. 
Even  in  the  beginning,  even  in  those 
early  years  when,  in  unhappy  Kather- 
ine's  phrase,  there  was  "continual  feast- 
ing," selfishness  marked  Henry's  every 
act  Mr.  Pollard's  judgment  is  severe 
but  just :  "  He  sought  the  greatness  of 
England,  and  he  spared  no  toil  in  the 
quest ;  but  his  labors  were  spent  for  no 
ethical  purpose.  His  aims  were  selfish ; 
his  realm  must  be  strong,  because  he 
must  be  great  He  had  the  strength  of 
a  lion,  and  like  a  lion  he  used  it."  A 
sublime  egotist,  Henry  is  the  egotist  par 
excellence  in  unscrupulousness,  dissim- 
ulation, and  clarity  of  vision.    This  last 


fact  must  be  kept  firmly  in  mind  if  we 
would  understand  him. 

It  has  been  universally  recognized 
that  a  great  source  of  his  power  lay  in 
the  wisdom  with  which  he  chose  his 
ministers,  the  use  he  made  of  them,  and 
the  wakeful  eye  he  held  upon  them.  It 
is  not  so  commonly  perceived  that  if 
Wolsey,  Cromwell,  and  the  luckless  rest 
who  served  his  purpose  all  too  well  could 
never  deceive  him,  he  never  deceived 
himself.  His  apologists  have  urged,  in 
the  matter  of  the  divorce  and  many 
another  deed  of  perfidy,  that  he  was 
really  actuated,  as  he  professed  to  be, 
by  an  altruistic  patriotism  and  the 
promptings  of  a  sensitive  conscience. 
Henry^  sneers  Arthur  Innes  with  good 
reason,  had  "  an  unparalleled  power  of 
reconciling  the  dictates  of  desire  and 
conscience."  But  Mr.  Innes  elsewhere 
ranges  himself  with  those  who  affirm 
that  the  King's  avowals  were  genuine  in 
that  they  were  the  result  of  successful 
self-deception.  This  view  is  tenable 
only  on  the  hypothesis  that  Henry  was 
of  unsound  mind.  Otherwise,  how  ex- 
plain the  ugly  fact  that  his  conscience 
never  troubled  him  a  whit  in  the  merci- 
lessness  with  which  he  pursued  all  who 
crossed  his  path,  and  the  shameless  in- 
gratitude visited  on  those  to  whom  he 
owed  most  ?  "  My  beloved  queen,"  pro- 
tested this  man  of  conscience  at  the 
trial  held  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
dissolve  the  marriage,  "  I  desire  nothing 
so  much  as  that  our  union  be  held  valid 
despite  the  *  perpetual  scruple  *  that  has 
kept  me  silent  so  long."  And  the  day 
after  the  beloved  queen,  the  single  figure 
whose  reputation  has  come  out  of  this 
tragedy  unscathed,  had  breathed  her  last, 
the  man  of  conscienci  could  testify  to 
the  value  of  his  protestations  by  appear- 
ing at  a  ball  clad  in  yellow  from  head  to 
heel.  Figure  again  the  man  of  con- 
science bringing  another  queen  to  the 
block  and  the  next  day  preparing  to  wed 
once  more — all  for  the  sake  of  England. 
Unthinkable  I  In  truth,  there  is  no  alter- 
native between  believing  that  bluff  King 
Hal  was  not  altogether  sane,  or  that 
he  was  the  most  conspicuous  example  in 
the  history  of  England  of  an  utterly  con- 
scienceless, self-willed,  selfish,  and  abso- 
lute monarch,  whose  success  is  to  be 
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explained  partly  by  his  possession  of 
almost  preternatural  powers  of  discern- 
ment and  partly  by  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

In  any  event,  there  is  no  denying  that 
at  precisely  the  period  he  flourished, 
Henry,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  blessing 
to  England.  "  It  is  probable,"  Mr.  Pol- 
lard reminds  us,  "  that  Henry's  personal 
influence  and  personal  action  averted 
greater  evils  than  those  they  provoked. 
Without  him,  the  storm  of  the  Reforma- 
tion would  still  have  burst  over  England ; 
without  him,  it  might  have  been  far  more 
terrible.  Every  drop  of  blood  shed  under 
Henry  VIII.  might  have  been  a  river 
under  a  feebler  king.  Instead  of  a  stray 
execution  here  and  there,  conducted 
always  with  a  scrupulous  regard  for  legal 
forms,  wars  of  religion  might  have  deso- 
lated the  land  and  swept  away  thousands 
of  lives.  London  saw  many  a  hideous 
sight  in  Henry's  reign,  but  it  had  no 
cause  to  envy  die  Catholic  capitals  which 
witnessed  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's ;  for  all 
Henry's  iniquities,  multiplied  manifold, 
would  not  equal  the  volume  of  murder 
and  sacrilege  wrought  at  Rome  in  May, 
1 527,  or  at  Paris  in  August,  1572.    From 


such  orgies  of  violence  and  crime  Eng- 
land was  saved  by  the  strong  right  arm 
and  the  iron  will  of  her  Tudor  king." 
In  a  far  more  vital  sense  did  Henry — 
and  Henry's  ministers,  Wolsey  and  Crom- 
well, to  whom  Mr.  Pollard  scarcely  does 
justice — influence  the  course  of  events 
in  England.  However  ignoble  the  role 
he  played  in  the  conflict  l>etween  Cathol- 
icism and  Protestantism',  the  intensity 
with  which  Henry  pressed  the  cause  he 
had  espoused,  and  the  fact  that  that 
cause — in  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  it  meant 
the  triumph  of  the  laity  over  the  clergy — 
represented  the  will  of  the  people,  com- 
bined to  fan  into  activity  the  long  smol- 
dering but  not  wholly  quenched  embers 
of  nationality.  Wolsey's  policy  of  the 
aggrandizement  of  England  and  of  Eng- 
land's king  operated  to  the  same  end,  as 
did  Cromwell's  Machiavellian  course. 
Henry,  Wolsey,  Cromwell — all  three, 
however  unwittingly,  set  in  motion  forces 
that,  gaining  impetus  through  the  rigors 
of  subsequent  despotisms  which  failed  to 
realize  that  the  Tudors  had  put  an  end 
to  the  old  order  of  things,  ultimately 
made  of  the  insignificant  England  of 
pre-Tudor  times  the  mighty  British  Em- 
pire of  to<iay. 


THE  PROPHET  OF  NAZARETH 


F>R  the  Christ  of  the  creeds  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt,  the  accomplished 
Semitic  scholar  of  whom  Cornell 
University  may  be  justly  proud,  substi- 
tutes in  this  volume  the  Christ  of  the 
critics.  While  a  radical  critic,  he  is  a 
deeply  religious  critic.  He  contemplates 
the  Christ  of  the  creeds  with  reverence, 
and  with  gratitude  to  the  great  thinkers 
who  limned  his  portrait.  He  is  also,  as 
not  many  of  his  school  are,  in  sympathy 
with  the  Christian  missionary  spirit.  But 
he  afiirms  that  "  the  old  conception,  with 
all  its  splendor,  is  no  longer  glorious 
because  of  the  surpassing  glory  of  the 
new."  He  finds  that  the  Christology  of 
the  creeds,  though  based  upon  study  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  light  of  Christian 
experience,  has  become  no  longer  tena- 

«  The  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  By  Nathaniel  Schmidt 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    f:2.S0. 


ble.  What  the  explorer's  spade  has 
done  in  recovering  a  buried  civilization 
from  beneath  the  soil  of  Babylonia  has 
been  done  by  the  delving  of  scholars 
beneath  the  text  of  the  Gospels.  It  is 
said  that  this  in  its  present  form  is  the 
product  of  the  second  century.  Embed- 
ded in  it  may  be  seen  the  primitive  tra- 
dition, on  which  have  been  superimposed 
the  misunderstandings,  the  reflections, 
the  speculations,  and  the  inventions  of 
a  subsequent  time.  To  recover  the 
original  source  for  a  positive  knowledge 
the  surest  way  is  to  go  back  of  our  Greek 
text  to  the  Aramaic  language  of  Jesus 
and  his  Galilean  disciples.  The  specially 
significant  instance  of  this  process  is  in 
the  oft-recurring  phrase,  "  Son  of  man," 
of  whose  original  meaning  Professor 
Schmidt,  as  in  his  article  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica,"  was  the  first  interpreter. 
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On  this  point  his  judgment  must  be 
reckoned  with  as  that  of  a  philological 
expert  of  the  first  rank.  His  verdict  is 
that  it  is  "  impossible  "  to  maintain  the 
original  of  that  phrase  to  have  been  a 
Messianic  title,  or  that  Jesus  ever  claimed 
Messiahship.  In  the  Aramaic  original 
the  phrase  so  translated  meant  simply 
man,  and  Jesus  used  it  in  speaking  in  a 
general  or  ideal  view  of  the  duties,  rights, 
privil^es,  and  powers  of  humanity.  Of 
course  there  are  passages  of  the  Gospels 
which,  as  they  stand,  cannot  well  be  so 
interpreted,  but  for  various  reasons  they 
are  set  aside  as  modifications  or  misun- 
derstanding^ of  the  original.  This,  then, 
is  the  gateway  through  which  Professor 
Schmidt  enters  upon  a  reconstruction  of 
the  record,  which  he  conducts  with  a 
masterly  and  easy  grasp  of  all  its  details 
and  of  die  critical  discussions  concerning 
them.  He  shows  in  this  a  keen  historic 
sense  that  seems  at  times  to  yield  too 
easily  to  subjective  influences ;  e^.,  the 
story  of  the  Samaritan  woman  is"clearly" 
an  allegory  of  "  the  Samaritan  people 
that  has  abandoned  its  five  Assyrian 
gods,  but  not  attained  to  the  temple-less 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
Even  stranger  is  the  contention  that 
Jesus  objected  to  public  prayer  as  such. 
Thus  iconoclastic  is  Professor  Schmidt's 
reconstruction,  but  not  less  evident  is 
his  reverence  for  the  matchless  personal- 
ity which  he  beholds  after  chipping  off 
all  that  seems  to  him  an  incrustation. 
"  It  cannot  be  defined  ;  names  and  titles 
utterly  fail  to  do  justice  to  it.  .  .  .  To 
have  come  once  under  his  spell  is  to  be 
his  forever."  Here  certainly  the  modem 
iconoclast  and  the  Galilean  disciple  are 
at  one.  And  so  to  the  modem  world 
in   its  struggle  with  baffling  problems, 


scientific,  economic,  moral.  Professor 
Schmidt  presents  Jesus  as  the  all-suffi- 
cient, incomparable  leader  whom  it 
needs.  "The  secret  of  the  quickening 
touch  he  has  ever  communicated  "  "  is 
the  thoroughness  with  which  Jesus  real- 
ized in  himself  the  ethical  content  of  a 
filial  attitude  toward  God." 

True  as  this  is  of  Jesus  himself,  it  is 
not  the  whole  truth  which  those  who 
behold  him  need.  Its  defectiveness  is 
suggested  by  a  fact  on  which  Professor 
Schmidt  lays  proper  emphasis:  "It  is 
this  need  of  moral  strength  to  realize  a 
high  ideal  that  constitutes  the  deepest 
problem  of  the  age."  For  moral  leader- 
ship sublime  thought  must  take  form  in 
sublime  action ;  the  qualities  of  the  hero 
must  be  added  to  those  of  the  teacher — 
the  heroism  that  braves  and  bears  all 
evil  for  righteousness'  sake.  The  cross- 
bearing  life  of  Jesus,  apart  from  its  con- 
summation in  his  death,  could  never 
have  imparted  those  inspirations  which 
endue  human  weakness  with  invincible 
strength.  Without  the  Cross  of  Jesus 
and  its  irresistible  appeal,  his  claim  to 
leadership  will  not  touch  what  is  deepest 
in  human  hearts.  James  Martineau,  as  un- 
sparing a  critic  of  creed  and  tradition  as 
Professor  Schmidt,  clearly  discerned  this : 

"  O  King  of  Earth,  the  Cross  ascend ! 
O'er  climes  and  ages  'tis  thy.  throne." 

From  Martineau's  expression  of  it  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt  would  probably  not  dis- 
sent. But  it  finds  no  clear  expression 
in  his  portrait  of  the  Prophet  of  Naza- 
reth. And  so,  warmly  colored  with 
religious  feeling  as  this  is,  it  lacks,  at 
least  for  the  mass  of  men,  the  consum- 
mate invigoiating  trait  which  makes 
Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Leader  anointed 
with  the  heavenly  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 
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A    t-  ,■      r  -^         Australian  life  has 

Australian  Lrfe  much  that  is  pictur- 

m  Town  and  Omntry    ^^^^  ;„  -^^^  ^^^ 

novel  to  American  readers.  The  author, 
£.  C.  Buley,  describes  entertainingly  and 
vivaciously,  but  with  insight,  its  charac- 
teristic institutions  and  customs — the  great 
sheep  farms  and  cattle  ranges,  the  mines, 
the  Never-Never  Land,  that  fascinating  but 
almost  unknown  region  that  comprises  half 
of  Australia,  the  prosperous,  enterprising 
cities,  the  "swagmen" — ^farm  laborers  who 
travel  through  the  country  seeking  work 
wherever  they  can  find  it  and  living  a  unique 
life  of  freedom  and  irresponsibility — the 
desert  lands  with  their  incongruous  trains  of 
camels  imported  from  the  East,  the  Aus- 
tralian himself,  a  bohemian  with  great  indi- 
vidual courage,  energy,  and  resource.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    J1.20.) 

•n.    s     ;     r  -^     Those    who    have   read 

f %  *  f«^     "  The  Boy  Problem,"  by 

«jf  CItnst  ^g  ^mjj^^  ^f  ^jjjg  book— 

Dr.  William  Byron  Forbush,  minister  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  Reformed  Church  in  New 
York — will  admit  that  he  possesses  a  special 
qualification  for  such  a  work  as  this.  His 
aim  is  like  that  of  SL  Mark,  to  tell  what 
Jesus  did,  and  "  to  show  the  manly,  heroic, 
chivalric,  intensely  real,  and  vigorously  active 
qualities  of  Jesus  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  boys." 
This  is  a  new  thing  and  not  an  easy  thing  to 
do,  even  by  one  who  has  Dr.  Forbush's  keen 
sympathy  with  boys,  but  it  is  remarkably 
well  done.  (The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, New  York.    ;  1.25,  net.) 

/^u  -ij  •  Letters  not  from  children  but  to 
7  M^  '  children  make  up  this  compila- 
^''*^*  tion  by  Elizabeth  Colson  and 
Anna  Gansevoort  Chittenden.  The  idea  is 
a  capital  one,  and  the  reader  rejoices  at  the 
tenderness  and  kindly  humor  so  abundantly 
in  evidence.  One  is  tempted  to  give  the 
entire  list  of  authors,  but  a  few  must  serve : 
Phillips  Brooks  is  fitly  put  first,  for  he  had 
no  equal  in  this  class  of  epistle-writing; 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Whittier,  Lincoln, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Hans  Andersen  fur- 
nish but  one  letter  each ;  Longfellow,  Lewis 
Carroll,  Dickens,  Edwin  Booth,  Thomas 
Hood,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Sydney  Smith 
are  among  the  most  delightful  of  the  twenty- 
five  or  more  authors  represented.  Altogether 
a  delightful  little  volume,  and  one  well  worth 
making.  (Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  New 
York.    $1.) 
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^         ,      Wise  counsels  abound  in  this 

J  wj    f    volume — counsels    inspired   by 
ana  laeais    t  .  i.  .»     ,        j     .j  • 

high  ideals  and  wide  experience. 

The  real  man  whom  they  present  is  no  more 
like  the  individual  whose  words  were  so 
travestied  by  the  press  on  a  recent  occasion 
as  to  threaten  the  dictionary-makers  with  a 
new  word,  "  oslerize,"  than  the  caricature  of 
the  political  cartoonist  is  like  its  original. 
The  multitude  of  extracts  culled  from  Dr. 
Osier's  writings  and  addresses  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  C.  N.  B.  Camac,  of  New  York,  and  ar- 
ranged under  twenty  general  heads,  is  made 
serviceable  for  reference  by  a  good  index,  as 
well  as  by  marginal  titles.  To  dip  into  these 
Paiges  anywhere  is  to  meet  with  a  thoughtful, 
strong,  and  sagacious  man.  (Houghton, 
MifiSin  &  Co.,  Boston,    f  1.25,  net.) 


__....  Americans  have  reason  to 
TheL.tfe(^  remember  the  youi^er  Sir 
Sur  Henry  Vane  Henry  Vane,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  at  an  anxious  moment  in  its 
early  history,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
Rhode  Island.  But  it  was  in  England  that 
the  best  work  of  this  mystic  and  radical  was 
done.  An  influential  member  of  the  famous 
Long  Parliament,  he  was  prominent  through- 
out the  Civil  War  and  the  years  preceding 
the  Restoration ;  so  active,  indeed,  that, 
though  not  among  the  regicides,  he  was 
marked  for  vengeance  by  Charles  II.,  and 
ultimately  brought  to  the  scaifold.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  regard  him  as  a 
great  statesman,  and  in  insisting  that  he  was 
one  of  England's  foremost  nation-builders 
Dr.  William  W.  Ireland  falls  into  an  error 
that  completely  distorts  the  picture  he  pre- 
sents. His  point  of  view  throughout  is  that 
of  an  ardent  hero-worshiper.  He  also  writes 
as  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary party,  his  leanings  leading  him  to  do 
less  than  justice,  not  merely  to  the  Carolean 
rulers  and  their  advisers — Laud,  Strafford, 
and  the  rest — ^but  to  Cromwell,  to  whom  Sir 
Henry  Vane  was  decidedly  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh.  His  purpose,  he  tells  us,  is  "  to  make 
the  facts  cry  out,"  and  to  his  aid  he  summons 
a  liberal  use  of  invective.  But  if  his  conclu- 
sions must  largely  be  rejected,  his  book  is 
nevertheless  substantially  helpful  in  some 
respects.  It  has  a  certain  corrective  value, 
and — albeit  in  a  rambling  way — brings  to- 
gether from  many  scattered  sources  a  quan- 
tity of  interesting  data  shedding  new  light  on 
the  period.    (Evelcigb  Nash,  London.) 
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w.i.   -r  _.        . .        A  simple  descrip- 

With  Tomno'  Tompfans    ^j^^  JJ  domestic 

m  JCorea  jy^   j„  j^^,^^   ^ 

told  by  a  missionary  who  is  "  Tommy  Tomp- 
kins's" mother,  Dr.lLillian  Underwood.  Korea 
is  a  country  both  singular  and  picturesque,  and 
Korean  native  customs  as  seen  by  an  Ameri- 
can woman  living  among  the  people  afford 
ample  material  for  an  entertaining  narrative. 
Sometimes  the  didactic  and  religious  pur- 
pose is  put  a  little  too  prominently  to  the 
front,  and  a  little  condensation  would  have 
improved  the  book  from  the  literary  stand- 
point. (The  F.  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    #1.25,  net.) 

_.  ~  .  The  seventeen  brief  lectures 
_,  n„  ..  _  in  this  volume  by  Professor 
cfPreadung     ^^^^^^  g    Hoyt,  of  Auburn 

Theological  Seminary,  are,  as  the  title-page 
intimates,  for  a  professional  class.  But  they 
are  free  from  scholasticism,  and  sensitive  to 
the  demands  of  the  present  time,  which  is 
viewed  as  at  once  a  harder  and  ?.  better  time 
for  tbe  preacher  than  any  time  before,  and 


demanding  better  preachers.  How  to  preach, 
and  also  how  not  to  preach,  is  shown,  with 
fullness  of  direction  and  caution ;  but  the  two 
things  most  insisted  on  are  the  true  theory  of 
preachii^  and  the  study  of  its  illustrations 
in  great  preachers.  The  sermon  is  regarded 
as  not  manufactured,  but  bom — z.  message 
from  God  bom  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart,  a 
Gospel  message  for  salvation;  but  these 
terms  are  broadly  construed  as  applicable 
to  all  that  is  included  in  "the  making  of 
man,"  yet  holding  the  spiritual  aim  supreme. 
For  practical  delineation  of  the  ideal  the 
great  lights  of  the  modem  pulpit  are  freely 
introduced — above  all,  Phillips  Brooks,  and 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  "  the  Shakespeare  of 
the  pulpit."  Though  a  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy  as  well  as  of  homiletics,  Dr.  Hoyt  ab- 
stains from  special  advice  upon  the  pecu- 
liarly difficult  problem  of  properly  relating 
the  two  in  applying  the  Gospel  to  "the 
puzzling  questions  of  a  complex  age."  If  the 
general  counsel  given  on  how  to  preach  is 
followed,  such  advice  will  be  less  needed. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  f  1.50.) 


Letters  to   The  Outlook 


INSURANCE  OFFICERS 

In  the  interest  of  the  policy-holders  and 
the  cause  of  good  insurance  it  may  not  be 
amiss  at  th,is  time  to  make  some  brief  but 
emphatic  sug^gestions  conceming  the  actions 
of  the  trustees  and  directors  of  some  of  our 
insurance  companies  in  the  selection  of  the 
officers  who  are  to  guide  the  affairs  of  their 
respective  institutions.  I  am  convinced  that 
in  the  choice  of  a  president,  in  addition  to 
executive  or  managerial  ability,  two  require- 
ments, each  of  prime  importance,  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  These  are,  first,  that  he  be  thor- 
oughly versed,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  in 
the  broad  fundamental  principles  underlying 
the  science  of  life  insurance — in  other  words, 
that  he  be  an  actuary  in  tbe  larger  sense  of 
that  term ;  second,  that  he  be  equally  fitted 
by  theory  and  practice  to  deal  intelligently 
with  the  problems  arising  in  the  world  of 
finance.  I  purposely  place  this  requirement 
last,  for,  unfortunately,  in  the  minds  of  many 
it  seems  to  be  the  single  desideratum. 

The  reasons  for  the  above  requirements 
are  not  far  to  seek.  Business  concerns  look 
for  their  managers  and  executive  heads 
among  those  who  through  years  of  appren- 
ticeship have  made  themselves  familiar  with 
the  various  phases,  technical  and  otherwise,  of 
the  business  under  consideration.  I  think  it 
would  be  unwise  to  deviate  from  this  rule  in 


so  technical  and  complicated  a  profession  as 
that  of  life  insurance.  Years  of  study  and 
practice  are  required  to  become  familiar  with 
the  principles  of  insurance,  and  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  evolution  and  growth  in  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  our  social 
and  economic  needs ;  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  this  function  can  be  exercised  with 
maximum  efficiency  by  one  whose  previous 
training  has  been  that  of  the  banker  or  rail- 
road man,  no  matter  how  proficient  or  sue- 
cessful  he  may  have  been  in  his  own  line  of 
work.  The  insurance  executive  should  know 
enough  about  the  technicalities  of  insurance 
to  pass  intelligently  on  the  larger  problems 
presented  by  his  company,  without  depend- 
ing absolutely  or  to  any  considerable  extent 
on  the  advice  of  subordinate  officers.  He 
should  not,  like  Mr.  McCurdy,  be  obliged  to 
leave  everything  to  his  actuary.  He  should 
be  enough  of  an  actuary  himself  to  know 
whether  the  mortality  table  adopted  by  his 
company  is  proper,  whether  the  interest  as- 
sumptions are  safe,  whether  the  dividends 
are  being  accumulated  or  distributed  accord- 
ing to  sound  actuarial  principles,  whether 
the  premiums  are  on  a  proper  basis  and 
loaded  according  to  principles  of  equity, 
whether  the  securities  of  the  company  are 
properly  valued  in  its  assets  from  year  to 
year.  He  should  be  able  to  suggest  policy 
forms  to  meet  the  conditions  of  healthy  com- 
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petition,  to  pass  on  broad  questions  of  agency 
management,  to  distinguish  between  wise 
and  foolish  insurance  economy — all  matters 
requiring  years  of  insurance  experience. 
This  is  what  he  is  paid  for,  and  no  company 
can  afford  to  have  at  its  head  a  man  whose 
attainments  are  not  professional,  in  an  insur- 
ance sense,  to  this  extent  at  least  The  pres- 
ident of  an  insurance  company  should  be  as 
well  fitted  to  lay  down  the  broad  principles 
to  be  followed  in  his  actuarial  as  any  other 
department;  indeed,  this  consideration  is 
especially  important  for  on  the  wise  guid- 
ance of  the  affairs  of  this  department  de- 
pends the  stability  of  the  company.  The 
financial  operations  are,  or  should  be,  of  so 
conservatively  restrict^  a  character  as  to 
require  the  cautious,  prudent  judgment  of 
the  man  farthest  removed  from  the  sphere 
and  influences  of  the  speculative  field. 

In  the  recent  attempts  to  select  a  president 
of  the  Mutual  Life  we  have  heard,  among 
others,  the  names  of  Claflin,  Eckels,  Trues- 
dale,  Morgan,  Fish,  Grout,  Peabody,  put  for- 
ward as  possible  candidates;  to  my  mind 
they  are  all  impossible  candidates  if  die  best 
interests  of  insurance  and  the  policy-holders 
are  consulted.  Not  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
gifted  though  he  may  be  in  his  particular 
profession,  is  fitted  by  experience,  practice, 
or  theory  for  the  complex  duties  of  this 
office. 

Where,  then,  shall  the  proper  candidate  be 
found?  Most  naturally  among  insurance  men 
with  practical  experience.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  men  of  undoubted  integrity 
and  the  highest  ability  now  active  in  this 
field  of  work  willing  to  serve  in  the  executive 
capacity  for  a  fraction  of  the  compensation 
now  accorded  some  incumbents  of  this  posi- 
tion. 

The  ideal  type  of  insurance  executive  is 
embodied  in  the  modem  actuary,  broadly 
versed  in  the  principles  of  finance  and  ac- 
quainted with  every  detail  of  the  insurance 
business.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  English 
companies  to  find  the  general  manager 
and  executive  head  an  actuary  of  first  rank, 
and  the  tendency  on  the  Continent  is  de- 
cidedly towards  professional  training  and  the 
requirement  of  scientific  and  technical  attain- 
ments in  the  superior  officers  of  a  life  com- 
pany. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  made  my  point  if  I 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  head  of  an  insur- 
ance company  should  be  sought  for  in  the 
insurance  profession,  and  that  he  be  theo- 
retically and  practically  equipped  in  the  tech- 
nical principles  of  insurance  as  well  as  the 
general  practice  of  finance.  Public  faith  in  ' 
the  principles  of  insurance  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed in  the  least,  and  great  names  are  not 


needed  to  restore  confidence  ;  we  have  had 
enough  of  dummies  and  fig^ureheads,  and  the 
quickest  way  to  inaugurate  the  expected 
reforms  is  to  place  men  of  integrity  and  real 
efficiency  in  command. 

James  W.  Glover. 

THE  SUPERVISJNG  TEACHER 

In  recent  issues  of  The  Outlook  I  have 
noticed  articles  on  education  in  the  Philip- 
pines. One  of  these  articles  made  special 
reference  to  the  supervising  teacher,  but  it 
entirely  omitted  one  very  important  phase  of 
his  work — the  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter. 

In  some  respects  the  greatest  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  supervising  teacher 
is  sent  to  his  district  with  no  authority  what- 
ever. In  fact,  he  receives  no  clear  instruc- 
tions about  his  work,  and  is  not  sure  just 
what  he  is  supposed  to  do.  There  is  no 
compulsory  educational  law,  yet  he  is  ex- 
pected to  have  one-third  of  the  school  popu- 
lation in  the  public  schools.  The  reports 
that  the  people  are  so  enthusiastic  over  edu- 
cation that  the  pupils  have  to  be  turned  away 
are  fiction  rather  than  fact  I  have  yet  to 
see  or  hear  of  any  school  (and  I  have  heard 
of  a  good  many)  where  a  good  attendance  is 
kept  without  the  aid  of  the  municipal  police. 
These  police  are,  of  course,  under  the  orders 
of  the  "  presidente,"  so  education,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  is  in  his  hands.  However,  he  is 
not  supposed  to  use  them  for  such  a  purpose, 
but,  thanks  to  the  happy-go-lucky  way  of 
enforcing  the  laws  in  tiie  provinces,  the 
teacher,  if  the  "  presidente '  is  of  any  use — 
which  sometimes  happens — can  get  a  fairly 
good  sized  school.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  "presidente"  cares  more  for  political 
pull  than  for  educational  push — which  is 
often  the  case — the  school,  in  spite  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  teacher,  is  apt  to 
have  a  checkered  career.  Furthermore,  al- 
though one-third  of  the  school  population  is 
wanted,  there  are  not  enough  books  and 
other  school  supplies  for  half  that  number. 
A  teacher  may  not  receive  enough  pencils 
during  the  entire  year  to  furnish  his  pupils 
once,  and  he  receives  the  other  supplies  in 
proportion.  It  is  often  necessary  to  start  a 
new  school  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
pupils  with  a  chart,  a  blackboard — which  is 
sometimes  omitted — and  a  dozen  pieces  of 
crayon.  Add  to  this  coUection  a  teacher 
who  knows  but  little  English  or  anything 
else,  and  the  outfit  is  complete.  And  yet  a 
teacher  is  supposed  to  have  several  such 
schools  and  teach  the  pupils  in  three  years 
as  much  as  an  American  child  will  learn,  in 
his  own  language,  in  four  years.  But  even 
supposing  there  were  enough  supplies  and 
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good  teachers,  there  is  not  enough  money  Jo 
pay  them  with.  I  know  of  a  town  of  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  (this  is  no  exception) 
in  which  the  treasurer  is  unable  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  five  teachers.  Some  "barrios" 
(villages)  promise  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their 
teachers,  but  that  is  about  as  far  as  many  of 
them  get  in  that  direction. 

The  lack  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
supervising  teacher,  of  supplies  for  the  pupils 
if  they  come,  and  of  money  to  pay  the  native 
teachers,  who  are  not  very  good,  of  course, 
is  a  great  detriment  to  the  department  and  a 
great  hindrance  for  the  supervisor.  The 
schemes  he  devises  to  surmount  these  diffi- 
culties are  too  numerous  to  mention.  But 
with  all  this  the  department  is  not  doing  so 
much  as  reports  would  have  one  believe. 

The  "liberal  salaries"  that  the  teachers 
receive  do  not  stand  a  close  examination. 
A  supervising  teacher  has  charge  of  from 
five  hundred  to  three  thousand  pupils,  scat- 
tered over  a  vast  territory.  With  these  he 
has  difBculties  far  greater  than  a  superintend- 
ent over  an  equal  number  in  the  States,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  environment,  yet  he  does 
not  receive  as  much  salary.  I  n  fact,  although 
bis  work  is  never  finished,  he  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  receive  as  large  a  salary  as  many  stenog- 
raphers of  common-school  education,  who 
work  but  five  or  six  hours  per  day,  and  with 
no  responsibility  whatever.  When  the  de- 
partment kindly  informs  the  Filipino  teach- 
ers, in  order  to  make  them  feel  contented 
widi  their  small  salaries — but  as  much  as 
they  earn — that  their  superiors  receive  twice 
as  much  here  as  they  could  get  in  the  United 
States,  it  shows  how  ignorant  the  insular 
officials  are  of  their  hard-working  subordi- 
nates. 

The  entrance  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment into  the  Civil  Service  was  hailed  as  a 
great  advantage  for  all  concerned.  If  such 
be  the  case,  the  advantage  is  hard  to  find.  I 
have  not  yet  heard  a  division  superintendent 
or  a  supervising  teacher  say  a  word  in  its 
favor,  but  many  have  been  strong  in  their 
denunciation  of  the  plan.  At  present,  if  an 
experienced  teacher,  and  probably  a  college 
graduate,  wants  a  raise  in  salary,  he  must 
pass  an  examination  to  show  that  he  knows 
enough  to  teach  a  primary  school.  Under 
the  present  system  a  teacher  may  work  ten 
or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  being  out  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  for  weeks  at  a  time;  but  if, 
through  over-exertion,  he  is  not  able  to  attend 
to  his  duties  part  of  a  day,  his  salary  is 
deducted  for  the  time  lost  He  may  make 
arrangements  for  spending  the  long  vacation, 
and  at  the  eleventh  hour  he  may  receive  the 
welcome  news  that  he  must  work  a  few  weeks 
extra  I   He  is  supposed  to  receive  transporta- 


tion reimbursement  for  visiting  schools,  but 
it  is  so  much  trouble  to  get  it,  and  he  has  to 
wait  so  long,  that  he  is  utterly  disgusted. 

I  have  simply  tried  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  unnecessary  difficulties  that  a  supervising 
teacher  has  to  meet.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  natural  hindrances  of  the  country  are 
sufficient  without  extra  ones  being  placed 
upon  him.  To  a  certain  extent  it  must  be 
laid  to  our  American  way  of  wanting  to  do 
everything  in  a  minute  and  not  counting  the 
cost  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  supervising 
teacher  is  respected  and  has  done  a  great  deal, 
but  he  is  respected  on  account  of  his  own 
personal  worth,  and  he  has  done  a  gp-eat  deal 
because  of  his  own  downright  American  grit 
and  tact  •* 

Philippine  Islands. 

A  WORD  JN  BEHALF  OF  THEOLOGY 

Why  is  it  that  in  these  serene  irenic  days 
no  one  can  say  a  good  word  for  kindness 
and  brotheriiness  and  the  good  deed  without 
a  side  slash,  more  or  less  savage,  at  theol- 
ogy? Is  it  because  theology  has  frowned 
upon  mercy  and  charity  and  good  works? 
Or  have  we  just  discovered,  at  the  end  of 
the  ages,  that  theology  has  all  along  been 
the  secret  and  unsuspected  enemy  that  has 
kept  the  world  from  being  good  ?  It  is  just 
possible  that  in  all  this  indiscriminate  attack 
upon  theology  we  may  be  striking  at  a  friend 
of  the  good  deed  instead  of  a  foe,  or  at  least 
that  what  we  mean  to  condemn  is  not  theol- 
ogy in  itself,  but  a  bad  kind  of  theology. 

It  is  no  very  serious  matter  when  ignorant 
and  unbalanced  men  attack  theology,  but 
when  such  a  large-minded,  efficient  friend  of 
the  good  deed  as  Jacob  Riis,  in  his  recent 
article  in  The  Outiook  on  "  Neighbors,"  gra- 
ciously but  pointedly  suggests  that  in  order 
to  be  neighbors  theology  must  be  retired  and 
dispensed  with,  the  other  side  of  the  case 
calls  for  recogniti«n.  The  writer  has  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  conducting  classes 
in  theology  daily.  Some  of  the  young  men 
who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  enter  the 
classes  somewhat  reluctantiy,  with  a  predis- 
position ag^ainst  theology,  fostered,  strangely 
enough,  by  some  of  our  ablest  religious  jour- 
nals. And  yet  this  deadening  and  dividing 
study  has  actually  led  us  into  a  very  true 
and  a  very  beautiful  spiritual  and  intellectual 
neighborliness.  We  deal  with  dogmas  (those 
horrid  bugbears)  daily.  One  of  these  dog- 
mas, that  upon  which  we  dwell  most,  is  the 
dogma  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  another  is 
the  divine  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  another 
is  the  suffering  of  Infinite  Love  for  men, 
another  is  that  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
soul.  Freely,  frankly,  sincerely,  we  discuss 
these  dogmas.   Upon  the  theories  concerning 
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them  we  do  not  agree,  but  the  £^eat  dogmas 
themselves  arouse  us,  strengthen  us,  draw  us 
together,  create  ideals,  fit  us  for  intelligent 
and  high-hearted  service  of  men.  Why  is 
this? 

A  man  arose  once  in  a  prayer-meeting— a 
soldier  and  a  man  of  affairs,  who  had  united 
with  the  Church  late  in  life,  but  with  a  great 
sense  of  the  joy  and  goodliness  of  the  Chris- 
tian life — ^and,  with  no  little  earnestness  and 
warmth,  stated  that  for  him,  at  least,  theology 
bad  not  the  slightest  value  ;  he  wanted  none 
of  it.  "  It  was  enough  for  him,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  to  know  that  God  is  love,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  our  Saviour,  that  sin  is  forgiven, 
that  there  is  an  eternal  life  hereafter."  The- 
ology, every  word  of  it  I  For,  the  moment 
faith  and  experience  are  translated  into  in- 
tellectual affirmations,  theology  begins.  And 
we  can  no  more  dispense  with  it  than  with 
any  natural  and  legitimate  expression  of 
inward  feeling  and  thought. 

It  is  high  time  to  discriminate  in  this  field, 
or  harm  and  loss  to  Christianity  will  certainly 
ensue.  There  is  a  theological  dogmatism,  a 
theological  systemism,  a  theological  absolut- 
ism, ag:ainst  which  the  protest  cannot  be  too 
general  or  too  emphatic .  But  there  is  a  theol- 
ogy that  is  sane,  stirring,  uplifting,  humaniz- 
ing, that  knows  its  place  and  its  time,  that  ex- 
ists to  minister  and  not  to  be  ministered  unto. 
And  to  find  that  theol<^7,  and  put  it  to  usury 
in  behalf  of  the  neighborly  spirit  and  the  good 
deed,  cannot  be  too  urgent  a  pursuit. 

John  Wright  Buckham. 

Padiic  Theological  Semmary, 
Berkeley,  California. 

FILIPINO  CHARACTER 

In  Mr.  Brownell's  very  interesting  articles 
on  the  Philippines,  contained  in  recent  issues 
of  The  Outlook  and  "  Public  Opinion,"  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  Filipino  language 
has  no  words  for  "  independence "  and 
"gratitude."  This  is  an  error.  Kalayaan 
means  independence ;  pagsasariliratAia  self- 
government  or  republic ;  and  the  idea  of 
gratitude  is  conveyed  by  the  phrase  utang 
na  loot — ^literally,  debt  of  the  heart.  The 
words  tungkol  and  tupad  have  meanings 
closely  allied  to  the  latter.  The  fact  that  the 
Bible  and  as  many  as  a  dozen  daily  papers  are 
printed  in  Filipino  is  sufliicient  proof  that 
the  language  has  adequate  power  of  expres- 
sion. 

A  study  of  the  psychology  of  his  speech 
would  help  us  materially  to  understand  the 
Filipino's  mental  attitude.  The  vigor  of  the 
language  lies  not  in  the  roots  but  in  the  par- 
ticles. The  former  may  seem  to  be  inade- 
quate, but  when  modified  by  the  latter  they 


become  capable  of  expressing  every  shade 
of  meaning. 

In  general,  the  genius  of  the  Filipino  lan- 
guage g^ives  preference  to  indirect,  negative, 
and  periphrastic  statements  over  direct  and  ' 
jiositive  ones.  The  Filipino  says,  "  Walang 
di  inagaiv''' — There  is  nothing  not  stolen; 
where  we  would  say.  Everything  is  stolen. 
Likewise,  to  a  n^^tive  interrogation,  the 
Filipino,  like  the  Japanese,  will  usually  answer 
affirmatively  to  convey  a  negative  meaning, 
where  we  would  answer  negatively. 

The  Filipino  is  apt  to  convey  his  mental 
habit  into  the  little  Spanish  or  English  which 
he  may  learn,  and  the  resulting  confusion 
leads  to  misunderstandings  and  false  charges 
of  prevarication.  I  have  found  the  Filipino 
to  be  both  truthful  and  grateful.  - 

David  J.  Doherty,  M.D. 

A  JOYOUS  THANK-OFFERING 

Reference  has  been  made  in  former  years 
in  The  Outlook  to  the  interesting  work  of 
School  No.  4  (Rivlngton  Street),  New  York 
City.  Last  year  the  children  of  two  classes 
so  enjoyed  making  a  Thanksgiving  offering 
to  an  Old  Ladies'  Home  in  the  neighborhood 
that  this  year  all  the  children  in  the  school — 
over  2,100  Jews — were  told  that  they  might, 
if  they  wished,  each  bring  one  thing — 
a  potato,  an  apple — anything.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  thirty  or  forty  baskets  might  be 
filled.  Instead,  the  response  was  so  hearty 
that  officers  and  teachers  were  overwhelmed 
with  three  hundred  basketfuls — potatoes, 
onions,  cabbages,  apples,  oranges,  bananas, 
packages  of  crackers,  cereals,  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  salt — ^all  sorts  of  eatables.  Teachers 
and  children  worked  hard  to  distribute  it  all, 
but  it  proved  impossible  and  a  van  was 
.  secured.  The  owner  of  this  refused  to  accept 
any  pay  for  his  services,  saying  he  had 
attended  that  school  when  a  b<>y  and  would 
show  them  (hat  he  too  could  be  "benevo- 
lent." The  distribution  was  made  not  only 
to  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  but  also  to  the 
Daughters  of  Jacob,  the  Hospital  of  St 
Francis  (Catholic),  a  Methodist  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  the  Salvation  Army. 

To  any  one  who  knows  the  extreme  poverty 
of  those  in  ihis  quarter  of  our  city,  so  joyous 
an  offering,  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  crowned  with  the  perfect  toler- 
ance that  gives  according  to  need,  irrespective 
of  sect  or  religion,  is  not  only  beautiful,  it 
is  an  inspiration  to  "  do  likewise."  All  honor 
is  due  those  loyal,  self-sacrificing  principals 
and  teachers  whose  example  creates  and 
fosters  the  atmosphere  which  makes  such 
things  possible.  M.  £.  J. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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Avoid  a  Trip  to  th< 

Police  Court 


The  fine  amounts  to  little— it's  the  hours  of  delay,  the 
inconvenience  and  possible  humiliation  for  you  and 
for  those  in  your  company  that  try  the  patience  and 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  trip. 

All  this  can  positively  be  avoided  by  equipping 
your  car  with 

The  Warner 

Auto-Meter 

(RefUsters  Speed  and  Distance) 

This  little  instrument  always  lellt  the  truth.  It  regis- 
ters with  ABSOLUTE  ACCURACY  from  K  mile  to  60 
miles  per  hour.    It  attaches  to  any  Automobile  made. 


Without  it  you  never  know 
your  ejrttct  speed  —  and  the 
temptation  to  go  a  little  faster 
and  a  little  taster  is  almost  irre- 
sistible— you  know  how  it  is. 
And  you  Icnow,  too.  what  hap- 
pens to  you  and  your  party  when 
you  think  you  are  goin^  8  miles 
ao  hour  and  the  Policeman's 
stop  watch  says  15. 

Don't    Ruess    yourself    into 
trouble — KNOW  and  keep  out 
of  it.    The    Warner  Auto-Meter  is 
your  salvation. 

And  it's  your  ONLY  salvation. 
Because  the  Warner  Auto-Meter  is 
the  only  speed  indicator  which  is  sen- 
sitive enough  to  be  absolutely  and 
unfailingly  accurate  at  speeds  under 
10  miles  an  hoHr. 

Because  it's  the  only  one  which 
works  perfectly  in  all  positions  and  at 
all  an^^les,  on  rough  roads  or  smooth, 
up  hill  or  down. 

Because    it's    the   only    one   which 
changes  with    the    speed  atone  and    in 
'  <ivtiich  the  indicator  does  not  dance  back 
nd  (orth  from  the  jar  of  the  car. 
The  Warner  Auto-Meter  is  the  only  speed  in- 
jicator  which  is  actuated  by  the  same  fixed,  un- 
changeable Magnetism  which  makes  the  Mariner's 
Compass  reliable  PUREVEK  under  all  conditions. 

No  one  else  can  use  Magnetism  to  determine  the 
speed  oE  an  Aututnobile,  though  it's  the  only  positive 
and  sure  way.  Because  there  is  just  one  way  in 
which  Magnetism  can  successfully  be  used  for  this 
purpDse  and  u/e  have  Patented  that  way. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  Warner  Anto-Meter 
which  can  give  out,  or  wear  out,  or  get  out  of  adjust- 
ment. It  IS  the  only  speed-indicator  made  without 
cams,  plates  or  levers,  and  in  which  there  is  no  fric- 
tion. Friction  wears  away  the  cams  and  levers  in 
other  speed  indicators,  which  are  necessarilyso  small 
that  l-IOOO  of  an  inth  wear  will  throw  out  the  read- 
ing from  otie  to  five  miles  per  hour. 


One  Warner  Anto-Meter  will  last  a  life- 
time.   It  is  as  sensitive  as  a  Compass  and 
as  Solid  at  a  Rock.     Otherwise  It  couldn't 
stand  our  severe  service-test,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  trip  of 
160,000  Miba  at  80  MOm  par  Hoar  on 
Graaito  Pavoments    Ridiiic  SolM  Titm. 
The  practical  Warner  Testing  Machine  is 
shown  In  Fig.  1.    The  wheel  connection  of 
the  Auto-Meter  is  attached  to  a  shaft  running 


lOOrevoIuttoDBperralnote.  Across  tht»  ihaFt 
U@!i  a  plank  wbich  t;^  hini^f'd  at  oae  end  and 
h3!i  the  Atilo-Moter  attached  (o  t^e  utlicr. 
Brar.cd  to  the  thtitl  Is  a  knob  ol  ittetl,  whicli 
at  every  revoluttfjo  "bumps'*  the  pl^nk.  iflv- 
Inz  to  the  Auto-Meter  ^(V  sliA-ks  *tf  mtnute 
while  It  U  Rhowlnir  0  ^PeeiJ  QfSiTmtfftfifr  Jiimr. 

Each  one  of  these  fibockfl  Is  more  severe 
than  would  b*^  Maflerecl  In  fin  L-nttrt>  si^£isun'!l 
riding.  Alter  mnalng  Iti  fauurb  a  day  tor 
THREE  MONTHS,  actual  tests  show  the 
Auto-Heter  to  be  recording  the  speed  with 
the  same  accuracy  as  at  first  within  1-1000 
of  1\,  or  less  than  6  inches  per  milt. 
No  other  Speed  ladlcator  oa  Earth  coaM 
Stand  thU  Teat. 

This  Is  why  we  sell  each  Auto-Meter  on  a 

10  YEARS  GUARANTEE 

and  why  we  gladly  renew  any  Auto-Meter 
(which  has  not  been  Injured  by  accident)  If 
the  Magnet  (the  HEART  of  the  Ins  tmment)ls 
less  accurate  t,ian  1-10  of  lit  after  10  years  use. 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  more  about  this 
wonderful  Instrument  If  you  will  write  us, 

II  you  write  TODAY  we  will  send   yon 
something  every  motorist  will  prize— our 
Pno  Booh— "Aalo  rolatara." 


The  Warner  Instrument  Co..     104  Roosevelt  St.,  Beiolt,  Wis. 

(The  Aato-Meter  Is  on  sale  by  all  flrst-class  dealers  and  at  most  Garages.) 
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Dainty  Foods 
Demand  It 

IN  EVERY  Receipt  that  calls 
for  cream  of  tartar,  soda,  or 
baking  powder,  use  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder.  Better  results  will 
be  obtained  because  of  the  ab- 
solute purity  and  great  leavening 
strength  of  the  Royal.  It  will 
make  the  food  lighter,  sweeter,  of 
finer  flavor,  more  digestible  and 
wholesome.  It  is  always  reliable 
and  uniform  in  its  work. 

Alum  and  phosphate  baking 
powders — some  of  them  sold  at 
the  same  price  and  some  of  them 
cheaper — ^will  make  neither  dainty 
nor  wholesome  food. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Here  It  a  yotms  fellow  whose  face,  haads,  body  and  linen  are  kept  clean  by 
the  use  of  Wory  Soap. 

Of  what  other  soap  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  equally  valuable  for  toilet,  bath 
and  fine  laundry  purposes? 

Some  soaps  are  good  for  one  thing;  some  for  another.  But  with  Ivory  Soap 
you  can  cleanse  ANYthing  or  ANYbody— yourself ;  your  baby;  *  white  waist- 
coat or  a  piece  of  lace.  The  daintier  the  thing  is,  the  more  necessary  it  is  that 
you  use  Ivory  Soap. 

Purity  n  the  enentiil  in  nap.     And  Iroty  Soip  i>  pure — infinitely  purer  than  any 
bnndiy  nap ;  purer  Chan  many  "  toilet "  napt  which  kU  for  ten  timet  iti   ptice. 

Ivory    Soap— 99*^^   Per  Cent.  Pure. 
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The  Election  in 
France 


M.  Falliferes,  President 
of  the   French  Senate, 
was  elected  President  of 
the  French   Republic  by  the  National 
Assembly  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  on 
the  first  ballot ;  846  votes  were  cast,  of 
which  M.  Falliferes  received  449  and  M. 
Doumer  37 1 ,  and  there  were  28  scattered 
votes.     The  Assembly,  consisting  of  the 
Deputies  and  the  Senators,  met  in  the 
Congress  Hall  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles 
at  one  o'clock;  and  although  the  pro- 
ceedings were  long,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  voted 
in  alphabetical  order,  there  appears  to 
have  been  very  little  doubt  about  the 
result  from  the  banning.     When  the 
announcement  was  finally  made,  it  was 
received  with  a  great  outburst  of  enthu- 
siasm.   The  President-elect  returned  to 
Paris  from  Versailles    escorted  by    a 
guard  of  honor,  and  was  received  with 
the  greatest  friendliness  at  the  city  limits 
and  during  his  passage  to  the  Elys^e 
Palace,  where  he  was  met  by  President 
Loubet,    There  have  been  nine  Presi- 
dential elections  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Third   Republic,  but  only   two 
Presidents,  Gr^vy  and  Loubet,  have  fin- 
ished their  term  of  office.    The  election 
of  M.  Fallibres  means  the  continuity  of 
the  policy  of  moderation  in  home  affairs 
and  conciliation  in  foreign  affairs  which 
has    stamped     the    administration    of 
President  Loubet  from  the  beginning. 
The  President  and  the  President-elect 
are  old  and  warm  friends,  and  their  atti- 
tude toward  current  politics  is  substan- 
tially harmonious.     M.   Falliferes    is  a 
Republican  of  pronounced  though  not 
radical  tendencies,  a  resolute  opponent 
of  revolutionary  Socialism.     He  is  also 
a  devout  Catholic,  but  a  believer  in  a 
free  Church  in  a  free  State.     During  the 
exciting  discussion  of  Church  and  State 
affairs  which    has   been   going   on    in 
France,  the  new  President's  course  has 


been  marked  by  consistent  support  of 
the  movement  looking  to  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  and  by  consistent 
moderation  in  dealing  with  the  Church, 
He  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
shown  the  kind  of  courage  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  head  of  a  great  State,  and 
while  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  liberal- 
izing movement  which  is  rapidly  making 
France  thoroughly  republican,  he  is  not 
afraid  to  oppose  the  popular  will  or  to 
advocate  an  unpopular  measure. 


Clement  Armand  Falli^res  has 
PresJ^t    ^^^  much  the  same  kind  of 

background  as  President  Lou- 
bet. They  are  both  sons  of  the  people, 
children  of  the  soil.  Falliferes  was  bom 
sixty-four  years  ago,  in  the  old  province 
of  Gascony,  the  grandson  of  a  black- 
smith and  the  son  of  a  peasant,  like 
President  Loubet.  He  went  to  Paris 
at  an  early  age,  passed  his  examina- 
tion for  the  bar,  returned  to  Agen,  his 
native  place,  and  soon  secured  a  first 
position  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  elected 
Mayor,  returned  to  Paris  as  deputy, 
became  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  Jules  Ferry,  and  later  was 
a  member  of  several  Cabinets,  finally 
succeeding  President  Loubet  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  Like  his  predeces- 
sor, the  new  President  has  kept  the 
simple  tastes  of  his  birth  and  breeding, 
and  represents  a  kind  of  integrity  by  no 
means  too  common  among  French  public 
men.  His  private  life  has  been  free 
from  even  the  suspicion  of  any  kind  of 
scandal.  He  is  devoted  to  his  family, 
and,  like  M.  Loubet,  loves  his  fireside, 
his  books,  and  music.  Coming  to  the 
great  position  of  President  of  the  Re- 
public in  the  prime  of  life,  with  thirty 
years  of  parliamentary  experience  behind 
him,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ins 
and  outs  of  French  politics,  having  per- 
ils* '  J 
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sonal  relations  with  the  great  majority 
of  public  men,  a  roan  of  sound  judgment, 
good  health,  stainless  morals,  and  moder- 
ate temper,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  administration  of  M.  Fallibres 
will  mean  the  steady  progression  of  the 
French  people  away  from  the  discords, 
differences,  and  uncertainties  of  the  past 
toward  unity,  harmony,  and  the  habits 
of  free  government.  It  is  fortunate  for 
France  that  it  is  likely  to  have  a  con- 
tinuity of  policy  in  the  hands  of  two 
Presidents  so  free  from  entanglement 
with  any  of  the  factions,  and  of  substan- 
tial rather  than  brilliant  abilities;  for 
France  needs  nothing  so  much  as  time 
for  quiet  growth  in  republican  ways, 
thought,  and  habits  of  action. 


America 


In  inaugurating  the  move^ 

.   ..^    .        ment  for  the  Moroccan  Con- 
at  Algeciraa     .  ,  .  ■        •         t. 

ference  at  Algeciras,  trance 

and  Germany  agreed  to  consider  (1)  or- 
ganization, by  international  accord,  of 
the  police,  except  on  the  Algerian  fron- 
tier ;  (2)  surveillance  and  repression  of 
contraband  arms,  except  along  the 
Algerian  frontier ;  (3)  financial  reforms, 
including  the  creation  of  a  State  bank 
with  the  privil^e  of  issuing  currency ; 
(4)  study  of  the  customs  and  new  means 
of  raising  revenues.  Two  questions 
arise:  Why  are  Americans  to  assist  in 
settling  these  matters  ?  How  can  they 
assist  except  by  voting  for  one  side 
or  the  other,  in  which  event  they  are 
sure  to  offend  a  nation  with  which  the 
American  Government  is  on  friendly 
terms  ?  Last  week,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  two  prominent  Senators,  Mr. 
Bacon,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Hale,  of 
Maine,  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
President  had  not  accepted  the  invitation 
to  the  Moroccan  Conference.  From 
their  remarks  one  might  gather  that  the 
appearance  of  our  representatives  at  such 
a  congress,  or  indeed  at  any  congress 
of  European  Powers,  was  something  un- 
precedented in  diplomacy — at  least  a 
violent  departure  from  Washington's 
counsels  against  "  entangling  alliances." 
Our  right  to  be  at  a  Moroccan  confer- 
ence is  one  hundred  and  nineteen  years 
old.  In  1787  we  contracted  a  treaty 
with  Morocco.     In  1836  we  contracted 


another.  In  1880  America  was  one  of 
the  twelve  civilized  Powers  which  united 
at  Madrid  in  establishing  the  right  of 
external  protection  to  life  and  property 
in  Morocco.  The  treaty  agreed  upon 
was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
and  is  still  in  force.  It  is  said  with 
truth  that  our  interests  in  Morocco 
are  commercial  and  not  politicr.l ;  but 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  directly  af- 
fects commercial  interests,  and,  in  the 
present  Conference,  so  do  the  proposi- 
tions for  establishing  an  international 
ix>lice,  a  State  bank,  new  currency,  cus- 
toms, and  taxes. 

.  ,   ,  Though    the    oppo- 

Amencan  Influence  nents  in  the  Confer- 
ence are  France  and  Germany,  no  conflict 
should  arise  if  they  confine  themselves  to 
the  points  raised  by  their  respective  pro- 
grammes. If  they  exceed  these,  danger 
may  possibly  result.  Should  our  delegates 
be  called  upon  to  vote  in  a  way  to  aggrieve 
either  France  or  Germany,  the  Secretary 
of  State  can  instruct  them  to  withdraw 
from  the  Conference  ;  but  no  such  event 
is  anticipated.  In  any  event,  if  a  treaty 
is  agreed  to,  the  American  delegates  will 
subscribe  to  it  ad  referendum,  leaving  the 
question  of  the  approval  of  their  act  to 
the  subsequent  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and,  if  the  Depart- 
ment's approval  should  be  given,  leaving 
the  resulting  treaty  to  be  passed  on  by 
the  American  Senate  before  its  final  rati- 
fication. Our  delegates,  being  more  dis- 
interested than  are  any  others,  are  pecu- 
liaiiy  qualified  to  prevent  either  Power 
from  any  action  not  included  in  the 
programme.  In  the  opinion  of  State 
Department  officials,  the  complete  disso- 
ciation of  our  delQ^tes  from  any  policy, 
act,  or  expression  which  in  the  remotest 
degree  would  tend  to  thwart  or  delay  a 
harmonious  arrangement  between  the 
treaty  nations  and  Morocco  should,  in 
the  case  of  any  unfortunate  situation,  add 
force  to  the  absolute  fairness  of  their 
advice,  and  thereby  in  this  nq^ative  but 
none  the  less  influential  manner  make 
for  the  complete  harmony  and  accord  of 
the  Conference.  The  delegates  will  be 
in  constant  touch  with  the  Department 
by  cable,  and  whatever  decisions  they 
may  reach  will  be  subject  to  the  approvd 
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of  the  Department.  At  Portsmouth 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  Administra- 
tion exercised  a  beneficent  influence  in 
shaping  the  result  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  at  Algeciras  the  American  dele- 
gates may  exercise  a  similarly  benefi- 
cent influence.  No  other  spirit  or  attitude 
would  justify  their  presence  at  the  Con- 
ference or  represent  the  purpose  of  the 
American  people. 


France  and 
Venetuela 


The  strained  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  France  and 
Venezuela,  reported  in  The 
Outlook's  last  issue,  were  brought  to  a 
definite  and  serious  crisis  by  President 
Castro's  ill<onsidered  and  insulting 
treatment  of  M.  Taigny.  The  former 
French  charg^  d'affaires  had  gone  on 
board  a  French  steamer  at  La  Giiayra, 
and  was  refused  permission  to  return  on 
shore  on  the  allegation  that  he  had 
boarded  the  vessel  without  an  official 
permit  This  he  was  accustomed  to  do, 
and  his  diplomatic  position  had  made  it 
entirely  proper.  The  action  of  the 
Venezuelan  authorities  was  arbitrary  and 
insulting  both  to  M.  Taigny  and  his 
Government;  and  the  excuse  that  M. 
Taigny  had  ceased  to  be  an  official 
representative  of  France  is  without  force 
because  of  the  invariable  international 
practice  of  according  diplomats  protec- 
tion and  courteous  treatment  until  they 
have  actually  left  the  country  with  which 
they  have  broken  off  relations.  France 
immediately  retaliated  by  notifying  the 
Venezuelan  charg^  d'affaires  at  Paris, 
M.  Maubourguet  that  he  must  leave 
French  territory,  and  his  passports  were 
forthwith  sent  to  him,  which  is  the  official 
method  of  actually  expelling  a  foreign 
representative.  Beyond  this,  France 
will  require  from  Venezuela  a  formal 
apology  for  its  action,  and  is  to  make 
a  naval  demonstration  and  an  exhibition 
of  force  in  Venezuelan  waters  and  ports 
by  means  of  the  squadron  of  three  ships 
now  in  that  vicinity,  and  of  others  which 
have  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic  to 
join  them.  The  entire  French  press 
agree  in  characterizing  President  Castro's 
action  as  intolerable  and  in  demanding 
unmistakable  and  substantial  reparation, 
and  American   sentiment  sustains  this 


position.  The  influenticl  "  Temps  "  de- 
clares significantly  that  France  will 
choose  a  method  of  proceeding  which 
win  not  hurt  any  one's  interest  and  at 
the  same  time  will  "  bring  to  his  senses 
this  strange  dictator  who  in  the  end  will 
be  brought  to  account  by  Venezuela 
itself."  Back  of  the  immediate  cause  of 
offense  lies  France's  determination  to 
secure  a  settlement  of  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute already  described  in  The  Outlook ; 
namely,  the  non-payment  of  awards  to 
French  creditors  and  the  hostile  action 
toward  the  French  Cable  Company. 
The  assertion  that  the  French  Cable 
Company  had  favored  the  insurgents  and 
had  refused  to  pay  taxes  are  positively 
denied  by  French  officials.  It  is  under- 
stood that  France  has  given  full  assur- 
ances and  explanations  to  our  own  Gov- 
ernment about  its  action  in  Venezuela. 
Washington  advices  indicate  that  the 
appointment  of  our  Minister  at  Caracas 
to  act  for  France  in  necessary  matters 
during  the  cessation  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  France  and  Venezuela  has 
not  been  received  favorably  by  President 
Castro,  although  such  a  procedure  is  the 
invariable  practice  in  international  situa- 
tions like  that  existing  at  present ;  it  is 
even  intimated  that  despatches  from  our 
Government  to  Mr.  Russell  have  been 
intercepted  by  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment. If  this  is  true,  the  United  States 
will  undoubtedly  demand  an  explanation 
and  will  deal  with  the  whole  situation  as 
an  interested  party.  That  President- 
Castro  is  quite  capable  of  acting  in  an 
unreasonable,  petty,  and  spiteful  way 
has  been  demonstrated  more  than  once. 


Law  and  Orda- 
in Rttssia 


Last  week  the  Russian 


Government  continued 
its  work  of  restoring  law 
and  order.  In  St.  Petersburg  it  arrested 
the  members  of  the  latest  Workmen's 
Council,  as  it  had  arrested  the  members 
of  its  predecessors.  Undismayed,  a  new 
Workmen's  Council  was  promptly  elected 
by  the  Socialists  and  revolutionaries. 
This  Council  immediately  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  workmen  throughout  Russia, 
threatening  with  death  all  who  did  not 
obey  its  commands.  In  the  provinces, 
acting  on  the  Government's  instructions, 
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the  militaiy  commanders  proceeded  un- 
sparingly against  the  revolutionists.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  sum- 
marily retired  nineteen  generals,  all 
members  of  the  Council  of  War,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  bureaucracy  and 
opposed  to  the  Witte  plan  of  reformed 
government.  The.  Czar  apparently  re- 
gards it  as  essential  that  the  Russian  army 
should  be  in  sympathy  with  the  plan 
now  decided  upon  by  himself  and  his 
advisers.  His  action  is  a  direct  blow 
at  the  hitherto  powerful  Council  of 
War  itself.  Those  working  for  a  more 
liberal  government  have  received  fur- 
ther encouragement  by  the  sudden  rush 
last  week  to  register  for  the  elections  to 
the  Duma,  or  Parliament,  the  advisory 
body  proclaimed  six  months  ago.  The 
period  of  registration,  which  expired 
at  the  end  of  last  week,  has  been  ex- 
tended a  fortnight.  The  unexpected 
rush  was  due  to  a  final  awakening  by 
Socialists  and  revolutionists  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  representation  in  the 
Duma,  after  having  put  themselves  on 
record  as  favoring  boycotting  the  Duma 
and  continuing  the  armed  revolt.  They 
are  now  concentrating  their  attention  on 
getting  a  full  registration  from  the  labor, 
professional,  and  Socialist  organizations 
throughout  the  country. 


_     .  The  Russian  revolution- 

Political  Parties  ^"^  ^^  ^^  composed 
of  Social  Democrats  and 
Anarchists;  the  Moderate  or  Liberal 
party  last  week  split  into  two  well-deAned 
forces,  Constitutional  Monarchists  and 
Constitutional  Democrats.  The  latter 
represent  the  advanced  liberal  opinions 
of  die  zemstvoists — the  members  of  the 
district  and  provincial  councils.  The 
Constitutional  Democrats  have  now  ex- 
hibited sufficient  political  strength  to 
induce  the  Social  Democrats  to  enter 
upon  a  campaign  of  registration,  the 
latter  party  hoping  to  win  enough  elect- 
ors to  hold  the  balance  of  power  and 
force  an  alliance  and  a  division  of  seats 
with  the  Constitutional  Democrats.  Thus 
the  Moderate  and  Revolutionary  parties 
may  find  some  common  standing  ground 
of  method,  if  not  of  principle.  There 
might  be  an  advantage  in  diis  both  to 


Constitutional  Democrats  and  to  Social 
Democrats,  but  the  greater  advantage 
would  lie  with  the  latter,  for,  under 
the  present  electoral  plan,  by  which 
the  workmen's  representatives  are  to  be 
merged  in  die  general  electoral  com- 
missions both  in  the  provinces  and 
in  the  cities,  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  chance  anywhere  for  an  absolute 
Socialist  majority.  The  news  of  last 
week  logically  continues  Russian  politi- 
cal history  from  October  30, 1 90S,  when 
the  Czar  published  his  manifesto  grant- 
ing elementary  political  rights  and  ap- 
pointed Count  Witte  Prime  Minister. 
Up  to  that  date  there  had  been,  as  there 
are  now,  three  great  general  political 
divisions  in  Russia — reactionaries,  mod- 
erates, revolutionists,  with  many  sub- 
divisions. Up  to  that  date  most  <A  the 
news  from  Russia  had  concerned  the 
doings  of  the  reactionaries;  from  that 
date  they  were  definitely  dedironed,  and 
most  of  the  news  from  Russia  has  con- 
cerned the  Moderates  and  Revolution- 
aries. One  may  at  least  hope  that  the 
reactionaries  are  permanently  set  aside, 
that  autocracy  and  bureaucracy  have 
definitely  given  place  to  moderation, 
reasonableness,  a  liberal,  perheps  a  coo- 
stitutional  government 


The  Liberal 
Victory 


The  only  interruption  of  the 
steady  movement  towards 
Liberalism  in  England  as 
shown  by  the  elections  last  week  was 
the  triumphant  return  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain to  his  place  in  Parliament  by  an 
increased  majority  and  die  election  of 
seven  Unionists  from  Birmingham,  that 
city,  in  striking  contrast  to  Manchester 
and  the  rest  of  England,  presentinjg  a 
solid  Conservative  front.  The  Liberals 
interpreted  Mr.  Chamberlain's  success 
as  a  tribute  to  his  personal  popularity 
and  to  his  skill  as  an  organizer  of  politi- 
cal forces.  For  thirty  years  he  has  been 
the  foremost  citizen  of  Birmingham.  As 
member  of  the  school  committee,  die 
Common  Council,  and  as  Mayor,  he 
contributed  greatly  to  die  improvement 
of  municipal  mediods,  and  his  later 
career  has  strengthened  his  hold  upon 
his  fellow-citizens.  Outside  of  Birming- 
ham, one  Liberal  success  has  follow^ 
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close  upon  another ;  all  the  members  of 
the  Liberal  Government  have  been  re- 
turned, many  by  a  very  large  majority, 
while  seven  members  of  the  late  Con- 
servative Government  have  been  beaten, 
including  die  ex-Prime  Minister.  The 
week  before  last  the  vote  was  largely  in 
die  cities;  last  week  it  was  largely  in 
the  rural  districts ;  and,  judged  by  the 
results,  Liberal  sentiment  has  captured 
the  country  as  completely  as  it  has  cap- 
tured the  town.  .The  Liberals  had  at 
the  end  of  last  week  228  seats,  and  had 
secured  a  majority  above  the  combined 
Unionists,  Irish  Nationalists,  and  Labor- 
ists.  Some  estimates  place  the  probable 
total  strength  of  the  Liberals  at  nearly 
400.  The  great  majority  which  die  Lib- 
erals are  piling  up  is  attracting  even 
less  attention  than  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  the  Labor  vote.  In  the  last 
Parliament  this  vote  was  represented  by 
six  members ;  in  the  new  Parliament  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  be  represented  by 
not  less  than  forty  votes,  divided  into 
three  groups,  the  largest  made  up  of 
about  twenty-two  members,  who  are 
described  as  Independents ;  the  second, 
including  Mr.  Bums,  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
and  other  well-known  moderate  labor 
men,  who  are  likely  to  act  with  the  Lib- 
erab ;  and  the  third,  a  small  group,  made 
op  kA.  extreme  men  of  various  types, 
mosdy  Socialistic.  The  new  Parliament 
will  contain  an  extraordinary  number  of 
men  unused  to  its  rules  and  customs.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  number  of  new 
members  will  exceed  three  hundred,  a 
fact  which  is  significant  of  the  revolu- 
tionary results  of  the  election,  and  sig- 
nificant of  the  very  important  changes 
which  the  Liberal  and  Labor  factors  pre- 
dict 

■n,  ifi-w  >im«^««.    "^^    appointment 

rillt^TTZ  of  Viscount  Aoki 
Ambanaaor  to  Jttpan         ^.       il    ^    t 

as  the  first  Japa- 
nese Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
has  been  followed  by  President  Roose- 
velt's nomination  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  the  Philippines,  Luke  E.  Wright, 
to  be  the  first  American  Ambassador  to 
japan,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  nomination  will  be  approved 
by  the  Senate.  On  another  page  will  be 
found  a  portrait  and  personal  sketch  of 

3 


Viscount  Aoki.  Governor  Wright's  rec- 
ord and  personal  history  have  been 
familiar  to  American  readers  since  his 
appointment  to  the  important  post  he 
has  held  in  our  Eastern  possessions.  He 
has  been  in  the  Philippines  for  five 
years,  having  first  gone  out  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  second  Philippine  Commis- 
sion ;  he  was  made  Vice-Govemor-Gen 
eral  in  the  following  year,  when  civil 
government  was  first  established.  In 
that  work  he  played  an  important  part, 
and  was,  moreover,  Acting  Governor  for 
some  time  during  die  necessary  absence 
of  Secretary  Taft.  The  two  men  worked 
in  perfect  accord  in  putting  the  new 
Philippine  Government  into  successful 
operation  ;  and  when  two  years  ago  Mr. 
Taft  became  Secretary  of  War,  the  ap 
pointment  of  Mr.  Wright  as  Governor- 
General  made  it  piossible  to  carry  on 
without  a  break  and  with  perfect  har- 
mony the  policy  of  our  administration 
already  firmly  established  by  Mr.  Taft 
Governor  Wright  is  by  birth  a  Tennes- 
sean,  was  for  several  years  Attorney- 
General  of  that  State,  and  in  1896  was 
a  supporter  of  Palmer  and  Buckner,  the 
"Gold  Democratic"  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President.  Governor 
Wright  will  be  succeeded  temporarily  in 
office  at  Manila  by  Judge  Henry  T.  Ide, 
the  Vice-Govemor,  who  is  now  acting 
as  Governor-General  during  General 
Wright's  absence  in  this  country.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  upon  Judge 
Ide's  retiral  from  office  on  June  1  next, 
in  accordance  widi  his  resignation  ten- 
dered some  time  ago,  the  appointment 
of  Governor-General  will  be  given  to 
James  F.  Smith,  who  has  served  in  the 
Philippines  as  Colonel  and  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers,  as  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
in  which  he  filled  the  duties  of  Secretary 
of  Public  Instruction. 


^    ^i...    .     „.„   So  much  has  been 
The  Philippine  Bitt        .  ,     .  ^     , 

Ptoses  the  Hoase      ®*'°  *'^"5  ^*  ". 

ness    and    fighting 

force  of  the  so-called  "insurgents"  in 

the  House  that  it  was  to  many  a  surprise 

that  the  Philippine  Tariff  Bill  should  be 

passed  by  an   overwhelming  majority. 
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The  final  vote  was  2S8  to  71.  Of  the 
opposition,  59  votes  were  from  Republi- 
can members,  while  the  Democrats  cast 
only  12  votes  in  opposition.  Had  the 
Democrats  as  a  unit  opposed  the  bill, 
it  could  not  have  passed.  Thus,  so  far 
as  the  lower  House  of  Congress  is 
concerned,  a  measure  which  has  its 
foundation  in  justice  has  been  adopted 
with  such  general  assent  by  the  country 
at  large  as  to  indicate  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  disapprove  factious  or  inter- 
ested opposition  to  a  policy  of  making 
the  Philippine  Islands  prosperous  and 
a  satisfactory  place  of  residence  for 
the  people  in  whose  behalf  the  United 
States  exercises  control.  The  bill  has 
been  outlined  in  The  Outlook ;  its  main 
effect  is  to  reduce  the  tariff  bn  sugar  and 
tobacco  coming  into  the  United  States 
from  the  Philippines  from  the  present  sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  duty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  thereof  until  1909, 
when  they  are  to  come  in  free  of  duty 
altogether.  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  modify  the  measure  by  amendment, 
but  all  of  them  failed,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  a  concession  by  the  majority  in 
agreeing  to  include  rice,  together  with 
sugar  and  tobacco,  as  articles  on  which 
absolute  free  trade  is  not  to  be  applied 
until  1 909.  The  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Senate,  and  the  indications  are 
that,  while  it  may  encounter  strong  oppo- 
sition, it  will  ultimately  pass.  The  great 
danger  to  be  feared  is  that  it  will  be  so 
amended  as  to  make  its  effect  only  par- 
tial and  less  beneficial  than  it  should  be. 


If    the   members  of    the 

h^Hiation  ^™*^^  Committee  on  In- 
nves  ga  ion  ^^.^q^^^^^^  Canals  expect- 
ed to  get  any  first-hand  information 
from  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  with  regard 
to  affairs  on  the  Isthmus,  they  must  have 
been  sorely  disappointed.  His  testi- 
mony consisted  largely  either  of  refusals 
to  answer  questions  or  of  "  impressions  " 
gathered  from  unnamed  persons.  An 
illustration  may  be  taken  from  his  broad 
assertion  that  many  engineers  of  note 
declined  to  accept  Government  employ- 
ment in  the  Canal  Zone  because  of  their 
disapproval  of  the  methods  adopted. 
Pressed  to  give  names,  he  finally  men- 


tioned two,  those  of  William  Barclay 
Parsons  (whose  friendly  and  apprecia- 
tive relations  to  the  Panama  work  have 
been  shown  in  his  printed  articles) 
and  of  Mr.  John  R.  Freeman,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  instantly  denied  the  statement 
under  his  own  name.  Mr.  Bigelow's  re- 
fusal to  give  other  names  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  injure  his  informants'  repu- 
tations led  to  his  being  placed  under 
nominal  arrest  for  contempt  c^  the 
Committee,  but  it  is  not  judged  prob- 
able that  proceedings  or  prosecution 
will  be  pressed  against  him.  His  melo- 
dramatic declaration,  "  You  can  put  me 
on  bread  and  water,  or  even  condemn 
me  to  Colon,  but  you  cannot  make  me 
disclose  that  which  has  been  given  me 
in  confidence,"  will  not,  it  is  confidently 
hoped,  be  put  to  the  test.  As  to  his 
actual  observation  on  the  Isthmus,  Mr. 
Bigelow  said  that  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  two  days  there.  Mr.  Shonts  says 
that  it  was  twenty-eight  hours  and  ten 
minutes,  and  that "  in  that  time  Mr.  Bige- 
low accumulated  a  fund  of  exact  knowl- 
edge sufficient  to  enable  him  to  draw  a 
general  and  sweeping  indictment  of  the 
President,  Secretary  Taft,  the  Canal 
Commission,  Governor  Magoon,  Chief 
Engineer  Stevens,  Colonel  Gotgas,  and 
everything  that  has  been  done  on  the 
Isthmus  since  the  American  Government 
came  into  possession  of  the  Canal  Zone." 
Before  the  Committee  Mr.  Bigelow  said 
that  he  had  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
investigating  sanitary  conditions,  and 
had  found  that  laborers  were  landed  in 
an  oozy  swamp  of  a  pestilential  charac- 
ter, and  that  their  housing  and  sanitation 
were  atrocious.  The  thoroughness  of 
his  investigation  is  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Shonts's  quotation  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  state- 
ment that  the  volume  of  water  in  a  re- 
cent rain  was  so  great  that  it  "  backed 
the  sewage  up  into  cellars  and  ruined 
many  houses  " — the  truth  being,  Mr. 
Shonts  points  out,  that  there  is  not  a 
cellar  in  Panama,  and  never  has  been. 
The  country  at  large  seems  to  be  of 
all  but  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  investi- 
gation make  his  testimony  practically 
valueless,  and  that  the  verdict  of  the 
New  York  "  Tribune,"  "  laughed  out  of 
court,"  is  substantially  correct. The 
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Senate  Committee  has,  it  is  reported, 
summoned  as  a  witness  Mr.  Wallace, 
whose  resignation  was  so  severely  criti- 
cised by  Secretary  Taft.  It  is  announced 
that  the  Canal  Commission  will  let  out 
to  responsible  contractors  comparatively 
short  sections  ot  the  actual  work,  in  die 
belief  that  in  many  cases  the  work  can 
be  done  better  and  more  expeditiously 
by  contract  than  by  the  Government 
directly. 


•n.    n  li  ^O"^  many  years  the  Na- 

27ie  JWaftortaj     ^     ^   g^    ^  of  Trade 
Board  of  Trad*    .         v  .^         • 

has   been    meeting    in 

annual  sessions  in  Washington.  During 
that  time  it  has  discussed  many  subjects, 
and  its  recommendations  to  Congress 
have  influenced  l^slation.  Its  influence 
stands  for  a  concentrated  expression  of 
the  opinions  of  its  constituent  associa- 
tions— local  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Boards  of  Trade,  and  similar  business 
bodies.  Its  meeting  at  Washington  last 
week  covered  such  topics  as  our  mer- 
chant marine,  inter-State  commerce  law, 
railway  transportation,  the  consular  serv- 
ice, postal  affairs.  Federal  control  of 
inter-State  insurance,  tariff  and  reci- 
procity, internal  waterways,  international 
arbitration,  national  and  international 
currency,  pure  food  laws,  and  national 
bankruptcy  laws.  From  such  a  repre- 
sentative body  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  general  subject  of  tariff  revision 
is  of  peculiar  pertinence.  It  gives  us 
satisfaction  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Eugene  N. 
Foss,  of  Boston,  well  known  as  an  out- 
spoken advocate  of  tariff  revision,  was 
adopted.  The  resolution  sets  forth  that, 
recognizing  the  principle  of  protection 
as  the  established  policy  of  our  country, 
the  National  Board  of  Trade  advocates 
reciprocal  concessions  by  means  of  a 
dual — or  maximum  and  minimum — tariff 
as  the  most  adequate  and  practical 
method  of  relieving  the  strained  situa- 
tion with  which  we  are  now  confronted. 
Furthermore,  the  recommendation  is 
made  that  the  question  of  the  schedules 
and  items  to  be  considered  in  any 
scheme  of  reciprocal  concessions  may 
preferably  be  suggested  by  a  permanent 
tariff  commission,  to  be  created  by  Con- 


gress and  appointed  by  the  President, 
this  Commission  to  consist  of  econom- 
ic, industrial,  and  commercial  experts. 
Finally,  action  was  urged  upon  Congress 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  in  harmony 
with  the  recommendations  made  at  the 
recent  National  Reciprocity  Convention. 
This  is  all  very  well,  but  we  think  it  unfor- 
tunate diat  die  National  Board  of  Trade 
did  not  also  put  itself  on  record  against 
that  form  of  maximum  and  minimum 
tariff  which,  as  embodied  in  the  Mc- 
Cleary  bill,  now  before  Congress,  is  use- 
ful only  for  purposes  of  retaliation. 


.  Municipal  developments 
D* -/T^  ""  in  Philadelphia  continue 
to  attract  general  inter- 
est and  to  afford  food  for  political  phi- 
losophers. The  domination  of  Durham, 
McNichol,and  Penrose  in  the  Republican 
organization  has  been  terminated  and  a 
new  leadership  substituted  for  it  through 
the  agency  of  the  Lincoln  party,  an  organ- 
ization formed  during  the  recently  con- 
cluded campaign  to  afford  a  single  anti- 
machine  State  and  city  ticket  The  City 
party  had  only  a  local  ticket.  The 
Lincoln  party  column  was  used  by  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  voters,  and  was 
made  the  medium  through  which  a  large 
number  of  dissatisfied  Republicans  ex- 
pressed dieir  disapprobation  with  the 
"  organization  "  Republicans.  Since  the 
election  the  Lincolnites  have  made  a  fight 
to  secure  control  of  the  Republican  ma- 
chinery, and  in  this  seem  to  have  been 
successful,  largely  through  the  guidance 
of  John  M.  Mack,  a  former  political  and 
business  partner  of  Durham  and  Mc- 
Nichol.  Mayor  Weaver's  attitude  toward 
this  reorganization  of  the  Republican 
forces,  or  rather  the  new  leadership,  has 
been  cautiously  expressed  in  an  interview, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  voices 
the  views  of  a  large  number  of  independ- 
ent Republicans : 

"What  the  independent  Republicans  of 
Philadelphia  have  been  strivmg  for,"  de- 
clared the  Mayor, "  was  to  regain  the  control 
of  their  party  organization  from  the  men  who 
have  for  so  long  mismanaged  the  party  and 
abused  the  powers  they  had  usurped.  If  the 
Republican  City  Committee  shaU  be  rejuve- 
nated by  the  election  of  clean,  decent  men; 
I  think  that  will  meet  the  approval  of  all 
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Republicans.  For  my  part  I  shall  be  perfectly 
satisfied. 

"It  would  seem  to  me,  however,  that  a 
strong  minority  party  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  insure  the  nomination  of  acceptable 
candidates  by  the  dominant  party  in  the 
years  to  come.  It  may  be  that  a  combination 
of  some  kind  may  be  effected  whereby  the 
Lincoln  party.  City  party,  and  Democratic 
party  may  be  fused  so  as  to  hold  the  balance 
of  power,  and  thus  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
Republican  organization. 

The  City  party  has  taken  the  position 
that  in  an  exchange  of  bosses  there  is 
no  accomplishment  of  any  desired  end, 
and  therefore  it  declared  that  the  Repub- 
lican primaries  held  on  January  1 1  were 
not  "  of  the  sort  in  which  the  victorious 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  should  in  any 
measure  co-operate."  In  a  carefully  pre- 
pared public  statement  the  City  party 
declared : 

Recently  the  people  have  observed  with 
regret  political  action  on  the  part  of  office- 
holders, and  those  who  aspired  to  ride  into 
power  through  controlling  them^  exactly 
similar  to  the  methods  of  the  old  discredited 
"  Gang."  That  action  of  this  kind  has  been 
without  the  consent  of  the  Ma^or,  and  at 
least  some  of  his  Directors,  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve, and  we  call  upon  them  with  confidence 
to  prevent  its  continuance. 

At  the  special  election  held  on  January 
9  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  legislative  dele- 
gates, the  Regulars  and  Independents 
divided  honors. 


„         .  In  the  new  Capitol  building 

H^iSon  ^*  Harrisburg  began  on 
January  15  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
The  supplemental  call  which  Governor 
Pennypacker  issued  enables  the  Legisla- 
ture to  consider  more  subjects  than  were 
originally  contemplated.  It  makes  pos- 
sible legislation  on  uniform  primaries, 
State  Civil  Service  Reform,  corrupt  prac- 
tices at  election,  and  a  Greater  Pittsburg 
bill.  In  addition  to  these  subjects  the 
special  session  is  authorized  to  deal  with 
the  following  questions : 

The  safeguarding  of  the  State  funds  and 
the  securing  of  greater  interest  on  deposits. 

Legislative  reapportionment. 

Personal  reeistration. 

Repeal  of  the  Philadelphia  "  ripper." 

The  building  of  county  bridges. 

The  at)olition  of  the  fees  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner. 


John  W.  Hill,  former  engineer  in  charge  of 
die  filtration  plants,  has  been  acquitted 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Court,  the 
Commonwealth  having  failed  to  inake 
out  its  case.  The  result  was  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a  foregone  conclusion, 
as  the  charge  was  a  highly  technical  one, 
difficult  of  proof  and  comprehension. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  feeling  that  he 
was  being  tried  for  the  crime  of  others. 
The  trial  served,  however,  to  bring  out 
many  important  facts  in  connection  with 
erection  of  the  filtration  plants. 


The  rising  tide  of  popular 
tagara   ggntimgnj  j^  favor  of  the 

preservation  of  Niagara 
Falls  for  all  the  people,  instead  of  con- 
verting it  into  electric  power  for  the 
enrichment  of  a  thousand  stockholders, 
more  or  less,  bids  fair  to  become  a  flood. 
In  October  last  the  American  Civic 
Association,  at  Cleveland,  by  resolutions 
telegraphed  to  President  Roosevelt  and 
to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
called  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  whole 
United  States  under  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  and  urged  the  appointment  of  a 
joint  international  commission  for  the 
preservation  of  the  great  cataract.  The 
work  of  stimulating  public  interest  has 
gone  steadily  forward  ever  since,  until 
scores  of  organizations  throughout  the 
country,  and  thousands  of  people,  are 
bringing  their  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  for  the  action 
appropriate  for  accomplishing  the  result. 
The  interest  of  The  Outlook  in  this  ob- 
ject has  been  many  times  expressed,  and 
is  emphasized  again  in  this  issue  by  the 
publication  of  an  important  article  by 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Dow,  President  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation 
at  Niagara.  We  commend  this  article, 
which  reviews  in  order  the  encroach- 
ments upon  Niagara  Falls,  and  also  the 
work  which  has  been  steadily  carried 
forward  for  a  score  of  years  to  check 
these  encroachments.  The  conclusions 
which  Mr.  Dow  arrives  at  are  clear  and 
specific.  The  most  important  of  these 
conclusions  is  the  necessity  for  "joint 
action  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  proper  British   authori- 
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ties."  Action  under  the  initiative  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  through 
diplomatic  channels ;  action  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  recent  annual  Message; 
action  by  the  L^slature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  looking  toward  an  amendment 
to  the  State  Constitution — all  these  are 
matters  of  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
portance. In  order  to  bring  to  bear  the 
sentiment  of  all  the  people  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  ends,  personal  letters, 
the  circulation  of  petitions,  action  of 
influential  local  bodies,  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion in  the  printed  page,  each  will 
contribute  to  the  hoped-^or  result.  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
such  action  as  shall  make  forever  secure 
the  scenic  beauty  of  this  greatest  of 
American  cataracts. 


_  .      The  decree  has  gone  forth 

IK^cT  from  the  Board  of  Overseers 
uufovor  ^j  Harvard  that  football  shall 
be  stricken  from  the  list  of  intercollegiate 
sports  at  that  university  until  it  is  re- 
formed to  their  satisfaction.  The  commit- 
tee whose  report  the  Overseers  adopted 
considers  "the  game  of  football  as  at 
present  played  essentially  bad  in  every 
respect,"  and  calls  the  game  an  "  apol- 
ogy for  a  roi^h-and-tumble  fight."  Brave 
as  this  action  appears  to  be,  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  rather  humiliating  confession.  These 
college  authorities  by  their  action  have 
admitted  that  they  have  the  power  to 
control  athletics,  but  that  they  have 
refrained  from  exercising  that  power 
until  at  last  one  athletic  game  has  be- 
come insufferable ;  thereupon,  just  at  the 
time  when  college  representatives  are 
uniting  in  a  promising  effort  for  recon- 
struction, these  authorities,  in  a  tone  of 
unqualified  severity,  adopt  a  measure  of 
prohibition.  No  better  illustration  could 
be  imagined  of  the  irresponsible  atti- 
tude which  college  authorities  in  America 
have  too  often  taken  toward  the  social 
ethics  of  the  undergraduate  body.  In 
the  meantime  the  old  self-perpetuating 
Intercoll^ate  Rules  Committee  and 
the  new  representative  Committee  chosen 
by  the  New  York  Football  Conference 
have  amalgamated  and    are  vigorously 


and  conscientiously  proceeding  to  revise 
the  game.  Necessary,  however,  as  a 
revision  of  the  game  is,  a  revision  of  the 
spirit  in  which  all  college  games  are  too 
frequently  played  is  absolutely  funda- 
mental. Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  the  other 
day,  at  the  Universitj*  of  PennsyK-ania, 
deplored  with  gentie  humor  the  bitter 
rivalry  and  worship  of  brute  strength 
and  muscular  skill  which  football  had 
created.  He  recalled  "  our  disputes  and 
enthusiasms  over  the  new  writers  like 
Tennyson,  Dickens,  Thackeray,"  and  the 
days  when  he  really  saw  "  men  enthusi- 
astic about  Socrates."  One  does  not 
need  to  see  the  past  in  that  golden  light 
which  Dr.  Mitchell  has  a  genius  for 
kindling  in  order  to  admit  that  the  spirit 
in  which  collie  men  r^^rd  their  sport 
is  still  far  from  lofty.  As  Mr.  Charles 
£.  Hughes  pointed  out  at  a  dinner  of 
Brown  University  alumni,  the  commer- 
cial spirit  in  sport  at  college  means  the 
fosterii^  of  the  commercial  standards 
which  create  bosses  and  insurance  scan- 
dals. Beside  this  fact  the  mere  rou{^- 
ness  and  danger  of  a  game  are  of  mod- 
erate importance.  "  It  is  with  chagrin," 
said  Mr.  Hughes,  "  that  the  alumni  of  a 
college  read  the  financial  reports  of  the 
Athletic  Committee  and  see  that  it  came 
out  fifty  thousand  dollars  or  so  ahead  at 
the  end  of  the  season." 


The  VI  f  ^^'  ^"fiJ'^^s's  remark 
CoUegelZeHcs  "»"*»  be  interpreted  as 
descnbing  an  ideal  con- 
dition, for  that  same  evening  Yale  men 
were  cheering  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Camp, "  the  father  of  Yale  football,"  had 
been  quietly  acciunulating  out  of  gate 
receipts  a  g^eat  surplus.  This  it  has 
been  declared  will  amount  to  $130,000. 
These  Yale  men  heard  very  favorable 
reports  of  the  game  as  played  by  Yale 
teams.  President  Hadley  told  them : 
"  Football  is  a  major  sport,  like  hunting 
or  deep-sea  fishing.  ...  All  too  often 
we  have  had  deaths  from  hunting  or 
deaths  from  sailing,  but  during  the  thirty 
years  we  have  played  American  Ri^by 
football  at  Yale  there  has  been  no  death, 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no 
grave  case  of  permanent  injury."  He 
gave  them  also  sound  advice  :  "  To  say 
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diafaaman  means  to  play  unfairly  and 
then  keep  on  playing  with  him  is  not  the 
act  of  a  gentleman.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  every  American  college  student 
and  graduate  would  see  that  it  was  his 
duty  as  a  gentleman  to  attribute  honor- 
able intentions  to  his  opponent  as  long 
as  he  accepted  him  as  an  opponent, 
the  worst  causes  of  irritation  would  be 
avoided."  At  the  Brown  University 
dinner  President  Faunce  also  had  this 
testimony  to  give  on  behalf  of  athletics — 
testimony  which,  so  far  from  lessening 
any  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  football, 
ought  to  give  to  the  work  of  such  refor- 
mation a  new  importance  and  value : 

As  much  as  I  deplore  the  injuries  that  re- 
sult from  football,  I  say  that  they  are  of  little 
account  compared  with  the  enormous  social 
benefits  it  has  brought  about.  I  believe  the 
present  rules  must  be  changed,  not,  however, 
to  make  football  as  innocuous  as  dominoes  or 
authors.  The  harm  lies,  not  in  the  rough- 
ness and  the  danger  of  the  game,  but  in  the 
fraud  and  deceit  that  surround  the  contests 
as  now  conducted.  The  buying  up  of  men, 
die  deliberate  breaking  of  the  rules  of  the 
gnune — these  are  the  real  evils  that  eat  out 
the  heart  of  student  character.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  have  one  "rough" 
game  in  college — one  game  in  which  men 
come  into  personal  conflict  with  one  another. 
When  people  are  now  denouncing  the  game 
of  football,  the  old  drinking  and  carousing 
of  a  generation  ago,  the  smashing  of  window- 
panes  and  the  destruction  of  property  char- 
acteristic of  that  time,  are  foixotten.  These 
things  are  unknown  in  college  to^ay,  and  it 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  rise  of  athletics,  espe- 
cially football. 

This  widespread  and  apparently  undi- 
minishing  discussion  of  football  is  thor- 
oughly wholesome,  for  it  impresses  upon 
people  the  fact  that  the  question  of  col- 
lege athletics,  as  President  Faunce  in 
this  same  speech  said,  "  is  not  a  question 
of  physical  benefit  or  damage  " — except, 
if  we  may  interrupt,  incidentally ;  "  it  is 
a  much  larger,  broader  question  ;  it  is  a 
question  of  social  or  of  moral  benefit  or 
damage." 


Mca-shaU  Field 


An  American  merchant 


of  the  highest  type, 
Marshall  Field,  of  Chicago,  who  died 
last  week  in  New  York  City,  left  behind 
him  a  business  and  personal  reputation 
in  which  may  be  found  both  a  com- 
mendable example  and  a  salutary  con- 
trast.    Large  as  were  the  interests  he 


controlled  and  great  his  opportunities 
for  financial  power,  he  abstained  from 
speculation,  from  those  gigantic  schemes 
of  foisting  upon  the  public  great  blocks 
of  inflated  securities  which  have  made 
the  phrase  "  high  finance  "  a  byword, 
and  from  using  trust  funds  for  secret  or 
personal  ends.  Beginning  as  a  clerk  in 
a  general  store,  he  rapidly  pushed  his 
way  into  mercantile  enterprises  and 
built  up  a  commercial  house  of  such 
magnitude  that  he  is  said  at  the  last  to 
have  had  more  than  five  thousand 
persons  on  his  pay-roll.  The  great 
Chicago  fire  of  1871  found  Mr.  Field's 
firm  doing  a  business  of  $8,000,000 
a  year,  and,  severe  as  was  the  blow, 
that  business  was  in  a  few  years  doubled 
and  quadrupled,  until  now  it  is  said  to  be 
at  least  eight  times  that  sum.  To  carry 
on,  or  direct  even  in  the  broadest  way, 
such  a  business  was  the  work  of  a  man 
of  splendid  executive  ability,  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  soundness  of  judgment 
All  this  Mr.  Field  undoubtedly  was,  and 
a[>art  from  his  mercantile  affairs  he  was 
a  power  for  good  in  the  commercial  and 
banking  world.  A  Chicago  banker  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "He  has  prevented 
more  small  failures  and  done  more  to 
keep  the  methods  of  trade  in  the  West 
toned  up  to  sound  business  principles 
than  any  other  man."  One  of  Mr. 
Field's  last  financial  achievements  was 
the  proposal  of  a  simple  plan  for  averting 
the  panic  threatened  by  the  imjiending 
failure  of  the  Walsh  banks.  Others  had 
striven  in  vain  over  the  problem,  when  a 
few  words  from  Mr.  Field  opened  a  clei^r 
and  safe  way  out.  Among  the  maxims 
upon  which  Marshall  Field  built  up  his 
commercial  career  were  these:  Never 
give  a  note ;  never  buy  a  share  of  stock 
on  margin;  do  not  speculate;  do  not 
borrow ;  do  not  encumber  a  business  with 
mor^^es ;  do  business  on  a  cash  basis. 
Personally  Mr.  Field  was  of  calm  tem- 
perament, quiet,  unostentatious,  and  of 
simple  habits.  He  was  interested  in 
public  affairs,  always  supported  honest 
city  government,  and  advocated  a  broad- 
minded  public  policy.  Among  his  more 
notable  benefactions  were  those  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  to  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum,  which  he  founded 
as  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  Chicago 
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World's  Fair.  Altogether  Marshall  Field 
was  a  most  encouraging  and  stimulating 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  wealth  may 
be  honorably  and  legitimately  acquired 
without  wrongdoing  or  sharp  practice. 


''  The  First  American ' ' 

The  ninety-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Lincoln  suggests  the  near  ap- 
proadi  of  the  full  round  of  a  century 
since  "  the  first  American  "  opened  his 
eyes  in  the  rude  frontier  cabin  in  Ken- 
tucky. In  a  century  rich  in  great  men 
and  in  illustrious  careers  in  every  field 
c^  thought,  knowledge,  art,  and  practical 
endeavor,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man 
has  gone  farther  than  Lincoln  in  securing 
and  holding  the  kind  of  fame  which  is 
happily  comp)ounded  of  admiration  for 
commanding  ability  and  service  and  of 
affection  fortendemess  of  heart,  sweetness 
of  nature,  and  beauty  of  spirit.  For  among 
the  many  strange  mutations  of  condition 
and  reputation  connected  with  Lincoln 
there  is  none  more  extraordinary,  when 
his  circumstances  and  appearance  are 
recalled,  than  the  deepening  perception 
of  a  certain  rare  beauty  in  the  man's 
personality ;  a  harmony  between  high 
ideals,  speech,  and  conduct  which,  now 
that  the  mists  of  misconception  and 
the  black  clouds  of  the  passion  of  his 
time  have  passed,  throws  about  his 
gaunt  and  uncouth  figure  a  ^ft  radi- 
ance. Aside  from  his  heroic  struggles 
with  and  victories  over  adverse  condi- 
tions, and  apart  from  the  vindication 
of  his  ideas  and  policies  as  a  statesman, 
there  was  something  in  Lincoln's  nature 
which  has  evoked  a  feeling  of  tenderness, 
a  depth  of  affection,  which  have  gone 
out  to  no  other  President.  The  country 
not  only  reveres  the  memory  of  Lincoln ; 
it  loves  the  man. 

As  the  years  go  by,  the  largeness  of 
his  vision — of  so  much  greater  reach 
than  that  of  the  public  men  with  whom 
he  worked  or  who  worked  with  him — is 
matched  by  the  greatness  of  his  soul ; 
and  time  has  distilled  from  his  world- 
wide reputation  a  finer  and  purer  fame. 
Amid  the  pitiful  meanness  to  which 
public  men  often  stoop  in  the  bitter  and 
corroding    jealousies    of    political   life. 


which  baffle  the  plans  and  waste  the 
strength  of  constructive  statesmen,  Lin- 
coln's magnanimity,  patience,  forgetful- 
ness  of  self,  and  saving  grace  and  sanity 
of  humor  make  him  a  man  apart  from 
the  moral  egotists,  the  harsh  radicals, 
the  pliant  politicians  of  his  period.  The 
country  thinks  of  him  as  of  a  great,  ten- 
der human  soul,  solitary  by  tempera- 
ment and  by  the  conditions  of  his  life, 
carrying  the  sorrows  not  of  a  section 
but  of  a  whole  people  on  his  heart; 
called  to  rule  over  a  divided  household 
and  never  for  a  moment  forgetting  that 
it  was  still  a  family  though  dissevered, 
and  bearing  in  all  those  bitter  years 
neither  hatred  nor  the  spirit  of  strife, 
but  a  heart  of  compassion  for  those  who 
opposed  as  for  those  who  sustained  the 
Government 

Now  that  the  field  of  struggle  lies 
clear  in  the  light  of  memory,  and  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray  are  honored  alike  in 
all  the  celebrations  of  courage  and  devo- 
tion, the  spiritual  prescience  of  Lincoln 
grows  more  distinct  and  commanding. 
Dying  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  day, 
with  the  passions  of  an  age  of  deep  and 
radical  misunderstandings  still  hot  about 
him,  he  was  the  prophet  of  a  future  now 
happily  become  a  living  present.  When, 
a  few  months  ago,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  standing  at  the  base  of 
the  Lee  monument  in  Richmond,  said 
to  the  little  group  of  veterans  in  faded 
Confederate  uniforms,  "  Come  up  near- 
er," he  was  not  only  speaking  for  the 
whole  North,  but,  forty  years  after  Lin- 
coln's death,  he  was  using  Lincoln's 
voice  and  fulfilling  Lincoln's  purpose. 

The  President  of  a  section  by  force  of 
a  passing  disintegration,  Lincoln  was 
always  in  feeling  and  spirit  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  a  Nation.  In  the  light  of 
later  history  not  only  does  the  beauty  of 
his  spirit  reveal  itself  as  one  of  the 
noblest  possessions  of  the  country,  but 
the  wisdom  of  his  statesmanship  becomes 
more  clear.  For  it  is  love,  not  hate, 
which  clarifies  the  vision,  and  a  great 
generosity  is  a  safer  guide  in  public 
affairs  than  the  most  keen-sighted  and 
calculating  prudence.  There  were  met} 
of  great  ability  about  Lincoln,  whose 
services  and  sacrifices  cannot  be  over- 
valued, but  he  stands  out  separate  and 
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apart  from  them  all  by  virtue  of  a 
certain  largeness  which  they  lacked. 
Among  men  of  sectional  training  and 
instinct  and  policy  he  was  a  man  of 
National  feeling  and  policy.  Around  his 
figure,  now  that  the  old  passions  are 
dead,  the  men  who  opposed  him  can 
gather  with  men  who  sustained  as  about 
a  common  leader,  for  he  is  neither  of  the 
North  nor  of  the  South,  but  of  the  coun- 
try— "  the  first  American." 


fVashington  Gladden 

The  Outlook  joins  with  his  many 
friends  in  congratulating  Dr.  Washing- 
ton Gladden  upon  his  approaching 
seventieth  birthday,  on  a  life  of  service 
well  rendered,  and  on  National  honor 
well  earned.  It  is  generally  hazardous 
to  print  any  estimate  of  a  man  while  he 
is  still  living,  but  the  transparency  of 
Dr.  Gladden's  character  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  his  motives  make 
such  an  estimate  in  his  case  without 
hazard. 

The  temperance  movement  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  second  half  of  that 
century,  turned  the  attention  of  men  from 
a  consideration  of  the  other  world  to  a 
consideration  of  this,  from  a  study  of 
theories  about  God  to  a  study  of  what 
loyalty  to  him  required  of  them  in  their 
lifetime — in  brief,  from  the  problems 
of  abstract  theology  to  those  of  practical 
ethics.  Under  this  impulse  theology 
was  humanized.  Religion  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  normal  development  of  all 
true  manhood ;  the  Bible  as  a  transcript 
of  human  experiences ;  Jesus  Christ  as 
a  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  su- 
premely dwells ;  God  himself,  not  as  a 
mysterious  being  "  without  parts  or  pas- 
sions," but  as  a  Father  with  a  sense  of 
justice  and  of  pity,  interpreted  by  justice 
and  pity  in  the  souls  of  men,  At  the 
same  time,  and  imder  the  same  influ- 
ence, the  Church  became  a  more  defi- 
nitely philanthropic  organization;  the 
spirit  of  religion  flowed  out  from  the 
Church,  which  had  been  its  too  exclusive 
dwelling-place,  into  all  life;  politics 
began   to   recognize    a    "higher  law;" 


economics  ceased  to  be  the  "dismal 
science ;"  sociology  as  a  philosophy  of 
human  relationships  and  human  progress 
was  born ;  regeneration,  conversion, 
atonement,  sacrifice,  all  took  on  a  new 
meaning,  and  became,  so  to  speak, 
socialized ;  "  election  "  became  avowedly 
an  election  for  service,  not  for  personal 
salvation ;  and  salvation  came  to  include 
the  reconstruction  of  human  society  into 
a  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth. 

No  doubt  this  movement  was  accom- 
panied, as  such  movements  always  are, 
with  some  grave  defects.  There  were 
cases  not  a  few  in  which  the  reaction 
against  theology  led  to  a  superficial 
scorn  of  all  profound  thinking ;  theology, 
from  being  the  grandest  of  human  sci- 
ences, was  relegated  to  the  place  aban- 
doned by  economics,  and  became  the 
"dismal  science;"  chairs  of  systematic 
theology  in  theological  seminaries  took 
a  second  place;  preachers  became  lec- 
turers of  moral  reform ;  pulpits  became 
lyceum  platforms;  churches  became 
social  clubs,  animated  by  a  mild  and  far 
from  passionate  philanthropy.  Yet  these 
sporadic  instances  need  not  deceive  us 
as  to  the  general  trend  of  the  times. 
Even  outside  so-called  religious  circles 
the  humanitarian  movement  was  reform- 
atory and  inspirational.  Robert  G.  In- 
gersoll  was  the  last  of  the  assailants  of 
institutional  religion,  and  even  his  daring 
eloquence  did  not  suffice  to  give  him 
any  real  influence.  The  critics  of  ortho- 
doxy had  formed  Thomas  Paine  clubs 
at  die  end  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
the  same  type  of  men  formed  societies 
of  ethical  culture  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth. In  lieu  of  wasting  their  energies 
in  attacks  upon  the  Church,  they  de- 
voted them  to  competing  with  the 
churches  in  self-sacrificing  service,  and 
sometimes  distanced  churches  in  the 
heroism  and  the  fruitfulness  of  their 
generous  endeavors. 

In  this  movement  toward  the  human- 
izing of  theology  and  religion  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Gladden  has  been  a  leader.  Edi- 
tor, lecturer,  author,  preacher,  he  has 
always  been  a  minister  of  the  Christian 
life  and  a  loyal  servant  of  the  Christian 
Church.  He  has  taught  a  human  theol- 
ogy, but  still  more  has  he  preached  a 
human  religion.     For  his  interest  has 
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always  beei  more  in  religion  than  in 
ttieology — that  is,  more  in  men  than  in 
systems.  He  has  therefore  used  systems 
as  instruments  for  the  betterment  of 
men ;  and  not  only  systems,  but  no  less 
the  Church  and  the  Bible.  With  Paul, 
he  has  believed  that  apostles  and  prophets 
and  evangelists  and  pastors  and  teachers 
have  all  been  given  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  bring  humanity  unto  a  perfect 
manhood;  and  that  the  profit  of  the 
Bible  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  furnishes 
men  thoroughly  unto  all  good  works. 

But  if  he  has  regarded  all  religious 
institutions  as  instrumental  to  life,  he 
has  also  regarded  all  inspiration  of  life 
as  derived  from  religion.  He  has  not 
been  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  a 
moral  reformer ;  he  has  been  a  preacher 
of  a  Gospel  that  is  a  moral  reform.  He 
has  believed  in  a  Christianity  that  is 
"glad  tidings  to  the  poor,"  and  he  has 
also  believed  that  the  only  ultimate  hope 
for  the  abolition  of  poverty,  whether  of 
mind  or  of  body,  is  in  the  spiritual  life 
to  which  that  Gospel  is  a  minister.  A 
mere  glance  at  the  titles  of  his  books 
famishes  an  illustration  of  these  two 
truths,  or  rather  of  this  twofold  aspect 
of  the  one  truth.  His  preaching  has  been 
"Plain  Thoughts  on  the  Art  of  Living;" 
Christianity  with  him  is  not  a  philosophy 
of  life  but  a  way  of  life — "  The  Christian 
Way ;"  he  has  not  discarded  the  old  nor 
dreaded  the  new,  but  taken  with  impar- 
tiality "  Things  New  and  Old  "  if  they 
would  serve  his  fellow-men ;  he  has  not 
feared  to  handle  with  courage  "  Burning 
Questions  "  lest  he  should  be  burnt ;  he 
has  not  discarded  the  Church  because  it 
is  not  the  kingdom,  nor  has  he  con- 
founded the  two,  but,  recc^izing  both 
"The  Church  and  the  Kingdom,"  has 
measured  the  value  of  the  first  by  its 
power  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
second ;  the  perfecting  of  that  kingdom 
he  has  counted  as  the  end  which  sociol- 
ogy should  always  keep  in  view,  for  in 
that  kingdom  is  to  be  found  the  answer  to 
the  question  what  are  the  right  relations 
between  "Workingmen  and  their  Em- 
ployers "  and  between  "  Tools  and  the 
Man;"  the  only  Christianity  he  has 
recognized  is  "Applied  Christianity;" 
the  only  salvation  one  that  includes 
"  Social  Salvation,"  and  "  Social  Facts 


and  Forces  "  he  has  reckoned  as  not  less 
divine  than  creeds  and  rituals ;  yet  social 
salvation  is  not  all — ^he  has  always  spoken 
to  man  as  a  child  of  God  and  heir  to  a 
divine  destiny,  albeit  that  destiny  is  to 
be  attained  not  by  thinking  about  it  but 
by  the  "  Practice  of  Immortality." 

Dr.  Gladden  has  been  no  celestial 
seraph  looking  down  from  afar  on  the 
battle  of  human  duty  and  of  human 
rights ;  he  has  been  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  and,  like  others  engaged  in  that 
battle,  his  passion  for  righteousness  has 
sometimes  obscured  his  judgment.  But 
his  friends  love  him  all  the  better.  And 
friends  and  foes  alike  recognize  that  in 
him  combativeness  is  not  allied  with 
destructiveness,  that  the  inspiration  of 
his  courage  is  an  unselfish  devotion,  and 
that  he  always  fights  fairly.  He  has  un- 
consciously summed  up  his  own  life  in 
that  prayer  which  he  has  put  into  the 
mouths  and  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  his 
comrades,  and  which  interprets  both  his 
spirit  to  his  age  and  the  best  spirit  of 
the  age  to  itself : 

"  O  Master,  let  me  walk  with  Thee 
In  lowly  baths  of  service  free : 
Tell  me  Thy  secret ;  help  me  Dear 
The  strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care. 

Help  me  the  slow  of  heart  to  move 
By  some  clear,  winnine  word  of  love; 
Teach  roe  the  wayward  feet  to  stay. 
And  guide  them  in  the  homeward  way. 

Teach  me  Thy  patience  ;  still  with  Thee 
In  closer,  dearer  company, 
In  work  that  keeps  faith  sweet  and  strong, 
In  trust  that  triumphs  over  wrong. 

In  hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray 
Far  down  the  future's  broadeninff  way, 
In  peace  that  only  Thou  canst  give. 
With  Thee,  O  Master,  let  me  live." 


The  Truth  About  the 
Congo 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  there  is  a 
country  known  as  the  Congo  Free  State. 
Its  sovereign  is  Leopold  II.,  the  King  of 
the  Belgians.  With  its  government  Bel- 
gium has  no  more  to  do  than  any  other 
European  Power.  The  only  connection 
between  Belgium  and  the  Congo  is  that 
the  monarch  of  the  one  is  the  "king- 
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sovereign  "  of  the  other.  In  the  Congo 
Free  State  Leopold's  will  is  law.  He 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  it  by  a  con- 
ference of  the  Powers  ;  in  his  person  is 
embodied  the  government  of  that  great 
territory. 

For  years  the  conviction  has  been 
spreading  that  the  arrangement  under 
which  this  State  has  been  ruled  has 
brought  to  the  native  blacks,  not  civiliza- 
tion, but  desolation ;  that  government 
there  has  meant  oppression,  murder,  and 
outrage.  So  bitter  has  been  the  outcry 
against  the  Congo  Government  that  a 
year  ago  last  fall  Leopold  sent  a  Com- 
mission of  three  there  to  investigate  and 
report  its  findings.  The  accusers  of 
Leopold  expected  little  from  this  Com- 
mission; they  looked  for  a  perfunctory 
examination  and  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
No  culprit,  they  believed,  would  ever  be 
convicted  by  a  jury  of  his  own  choosing. 
Several  weeks  ago  the  report  of  the 
Conunission  was  issued.  -Despatches 
purporting  to  epitomize  the  report  seemed 
to  confirm  the  expectation  of  acquittal. 
The  Outlook  chose  to  wait  till  it  could 
see  and  study  the  report  itself.  We  here 
give  to  our  readers,  as  completely  as 
space  will  permit,  the  findings  of  that 
Commission,  and  then  leave  them  to 
judge  whether  Christendom  is  yet  sup- 
plied with  a  reason  for  interfering  in 
the  Congo  or  not.  In  interpreting  this 
report  the  reader  should  remember  that 
this  Commission,  by  the  very  nature  of 
its  origin,  would  report  no  evil  or  abuse 
of  whose  existence  it  was  not  most 
strongly  convinced. 

In  that  "  sinister  and  mysterious  con- 
tinent" of  Africa,  the  Commission  de- 
clares that  it  has  found  a  State  which, 
"organized  with  marvelous  rapidity," 
has  brought  there  the  "  benefits  of  civili- 
zation." This  State  is  the  owner  as  well 
as  the  governing  power  of  the  territory. 
"There  existed  in  the  Congo,"  at  the 
time  the  State  was  formed,  "  no  private 
property  in  the  sense  which  European 
laws  .  .  .  give  to  the  word."  Individ- 
ual natives,  that  is,  did  not  own  land. 
The  principle  was  then  adopted :  Unoc- 
cupied land  belongs  to  the  State ;  land 
occupied  by  natives,  under  the  authority 
of  their  chiefs,  shall  continue  to  be  ruled 
by  local  customs.     Not  only  were   the 


native  blacks  thus  forbidden  to  take 
what  they  would  from  the  forest  which 
they  had  formerly  ranged  with  freedom, 
but  even  in  their  own  villages  and  plan- 
tations they  "  could  nojt  dispose  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  except  in  the  degree 
in  which  \dans  la  mesure  oii\  they  had 
disposed  of  them  before  the  establishment 
of  the  State."  Moreover,  the  native  who 
went  from  his  village  without  authoriza- 
tion laid  himself  open  "  to  be  arrested, 
returned,  and,  sometimes  as  well,  pun- 
ished." Since  the  only  articles  of  value 
were  the  products,  not  of  the  villages, 
but  of  the  forest,  and  the  forest  belonged 
to  the  State — that  is,  to  Leopold —the 
natives  possessed  absolutely  nothing  of 
any  use  to  anybody  beyond  their  capac- 
ity to  labor.  The  Government,  however, 
must  develop  the  country,  and  the  natives 
must  pay  a  tax.  This  double  purpose, 
under  these  restrictions,  could  be  accom- 
plished in  only  one  way.  The  natives 
must  pay  their  tax  in  labor,  and  their 
labor  must  consist  in  bringing  to  the 
State  the  product  of  the  State  lands — 
the  forest.  The  natives,  however,  were 
disinclined  to  work.  So  they  had  to  be 
forced  to  work.  By  this  plan,  the  Com- 
mission argues,  not  only  did  the  State 
get  the  rubber  which  it  wanted  and 
secure  the  taxes  which  it  imposed,  but 
the  natives  were  given  a  chance  to  be 
civilized : 

The  native,  left  to  himself,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  made  to  instruct  and  enlighten 
him,  will  continue  fatally  to  live  in  the  prim- 
itive state  in  which  he  has  been  found  for  so 
many  ages,  and  from  which  he  does  not  ask 
to  emerge.  ...  A  law,  then,  which  imposes 
upon  the  native  light,  regular  work  is  the 
only  means  of  getting  him  into  the  habit  of 
working ;  it  is  'at  the  same  time  a  financial 
law  and  a  humanitarian  law. 

The  Commission  reverts  later  to  the 
justification  of  forced  labor.  It  evi- 
dently regards  it  as  needing  very  strong 
defense.  In  spite,  however,  of  its  theo- 
retical arguments  on  behalf  of  forced 
labor,  it  comes  to  this  conclusion  regard- 
ing the  effects  in  practice  : 

We  have  been  impressed  on  verifying 
how  little  the  contact  with  the  white  has  modi- 
fied native  processes. . . .  The  ckikwangue  is 
prepared  toMJay  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  twenty  years  agfo — by  processes  incredi- 
bly rudimentary  and  defective.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  astonished  at  the -disproportion 
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which   exists  between    the    manual  labor 
utilized  and  the  result  obtained. 

The  State,  however,  does  not  collect 
this  labor  tax  itself  from  its  black  "  citi- 
zens." It  "  had  not  at  its  disposal  the 
personal  and  the  necessary  resources  to 
improve  a  vast  territory ; "  so  it  has  had 
to  "  make  appeal  to  private  enterprise." 
It  had  authorized  certain  companies  "  to 
exact  from  the  blacks  the  rubber  work,  as 
well  as  other  payments,  and  to  use  force 
for  obtaining  them."  The  Commission 
is  frank  enough  to  acknowledge  the 
character  of  tbeite  companies ;  they  are 
"commercial,"  and  "are  in  pursuit  of 
hicre,  not  of  humanity  or  civilization." 
Moreover,  the  agents  who  fix  the  amount 
of  taxes  and  who  administer  its  col- 
lection, the  Commission  candidly  says, 
"have  a  direct  interest  in  increasing 
the  produce,  since  they  receive  shares 
\frimes'\  proportionate  to  the  value  [»«- 
t«rtance\  of  the  products  gathered." 

This  is  the  condition  of  affairs  reported 
by  his  Majesty  King  Leopold  II.'s  own 
Commission.  Propertyless  blacks,  con- 
fined in  isolated  villages,  forbidden  to 
gather  for  themselves  the  fruits  of  the 
forests  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
forced  to  bring  in  rubber,  copal,  wood, 
fish,  chikwangue,  etc.,  as  a  tax,  for  which 
diey  are  paid,  not  what  the  produce  is 
word),  but  what  the  agent  of  a  money- 
making  company  decides  he  will  give 
for  the  labor,  subject  to  punishment  if 
they  fail  to  bring  in  the  tax — these  Afri- 
can natives  are  thus  enjoying  the  "  bene- 
fits of  civilization." 

In  order  to  enforce  its  rules,  the  State, 
and  the  companies  under  authority  of 
the  State,  employ  sentries.  These  are 
of  two  kinds,  so  the  Commissioners  say — 
some  to  protect  the  posts,  some  to  act 
as  spies  and  executioners  in  the  villages. 
"The  black  man  armed,"  the  Report 
uys,  "  when  left  to  himself,  feels  welling 
up  in  himself  the  sanguinary  instincts 
which  the  strictest  discipline  can  hardly 
restrain."  "There  is,"  it  also  admits, 
"no  more  terrible  tyrant  than  a  black 
when  set  over  other  blacks,  when  he  is 
not  restrained  by  the  ties  of  race,  family, 
and  tradition ;"  and  it  is  over  an  alien 
tribe  that  such  a  black,  according  to  the 
Commission,  is  set.  We  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  therefore,  that  "  brutal- 


ity "  has  been  in  some  places  "  the  rule 
habitually  followed."  "  These  sentries," 
we  learn  again,  "set  themselves  up  as 
despots,  demand  the  women,  and  food, 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
crowd  of  parasites  "  who  surround  them  ; 
and  "  they  kill  without  pity  all  those 
who  make  a  show  of  resisting  their 
demands  and  their  whims."  The  Com- 
mission had  visible  testimony  to  the 
mutilation  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
It  describes  the  condition  in  Upper 
Congo  as  a  "  deplorable  confusion  be- 
tween a  state  of  war  and  %  state  of 
peace." 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  work 
for  which  the  Commission  says  the  negro 
has  "special aversion," and  to  which  the 
Commission  says  he  is  driven,  at  least 
until  the  last  few  years,  by  "  the  taking 
of  hostages,  the  imprisonment  of  chiefs, 
the  stationing  of  sentinels  or  '  capitas,' 
fines  and  armed  expeditions"?  We 
can  turn  to  the  Commission's  report  and 
read  our  answer : 

The  decree  fixes  at  forty  hours  per  month 
the  work  which  each  native  owes  to  the 
State.  This  time,  considered  as  a  maximum, 
is  certainly  not  excessive  \exag^rf\,  especially 
if  one  takes  account  of  the  fact  that  the  work 
ought  to  be  remunerated ;  but  as  in  the  im- 
mense majority  of  cases  ...  it  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  work  which  is  demanded  of  the 
native,  but  rather  a  quantity  of  products 
ejjuivalent  to  forty  hours  of  work^  the  crite- 
rion of  time  disappears  in  reality  and  is 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  \iquation\  estab- 
lisned  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  district 
after  diverse  methods.  .  .  . 

Chikwangue  (kwanga)  is  nothing  but 
manioc  bread.  .  .  .  The  preparation  of  this 
food  requires  many  operations :  the  clearing 
of  the  forest,  the  planting  of  manioc,  the 
digging  up  [extraction]  of  the  root  and 
its  transformation  into  chikwangue,  which 
comprises  the  operations  of  separatinp;  the 
fibers  and  stripping^  the  bark,  pulvenzing, 
washing,  makii^  it  -into  bundles,  and  cook- 
ing it.  All  these  operations,  except  clearing 
the  land,  fall  to  the  women.  The  chik- 
wangues  so  prepared  are  carried  by  the 
natives  to  the  neighboring  post  and  served 
for  the  food  supply  of  the  personnel  of  the 
State — soldiers  ana  laborers.  .  .  . 

As  the  chikwangue  keeps  only  a  few  days, 
the  native,  even  by  redoubling  his  activity, 
cannot  succeed  in  freeing  himself  from  his 
obligations  for  any  length  of  time.  The  re- 
quirement, ^ven  if  it  does  not  take  all  his 
time,  oppresses  him  continually  by  the 
weight  of  its  recurrent  demands,  which  de- 
prive the  tax  of  its  true  character  and  trans- 
form it  into  an  incessant  corvee.  .  .  .  Doubt- 
less the  adage,  "  time  is  money,"  cannot  be 
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applied  to  the  natives  of  the  Congo ;  ...  it 
is  none  the  less  inadmissible  that  a  taxpayer 
should  be  obliged  to  travel  over  ninety-three 
miles  \J50  kilomilres]  to  carry  to  the  place 
of  collection  a  tax  which  represents  about 
the  value  of  twenty-nine  cents  [fr.  1.50]. . . . 

Natives  inhabiting  the  environs  of  Lulonga 
were  forced  to  journey  in  canoes  to  Nouvelle- 
Anvers,  which  represents  a  distance  of  forty 
to  fifty  miles  \jo  d  8o  kilomitres\,  every  two 
weeks,  to  carry  their  fish ;  and  taxpayers 
have  been  seen  to  submit  to  imprisonment 
for  dehys  which  were  perhaps  not  chargeable 
to  them,  if  we  take  into  account  the  consider- 
able distances  to  be  covered  periodically  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  tax.  .  .  . 

The  missionaries,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
heard  [as  witnesses]  at  L^opoldviUe,  have 
been  unanimous  in  describing  the  general  mis- 
ery which  reigns  in  that  region. .  .  .  Without 
sharing  entirely  these  pessimistic  estimates, 
one  can  admit  that  they  comprise  a  grouna 
of  truth.  .  .  .  This  remark  is  general ;  it  ap- 
plies to  all  the  large  posts  of  which  we  have 
considered  L^opoiaville  as  the  type.  .  .  . 

The  bearing  of  burdens  is,  beyond  contra- 
diction, of  all  the  forms  of  labor  tax,  that 
which  weighs  most  heavily  on  the  native.  .  .  . 
The  traveler,  to  traverse  the  country,  the 
trader,  to  introduce  his  merchandise,  the 
State,  to  supply  its  personnel  with  food,  to 
transport  its  material,  and  to  carry  the  prod- 
ucts out  of  its  domain,  have  no  other  resource 
but  to  organize  the  bearing  of  burdens.  .  .  . 
In  the  two  regions  [which  the  Commission 
studied]  .  .  .  the  quantity  of  burdens  to  be 
transported  is  enormous,  and  the  popula- 
tiob,  on  the  other  hand,  is  relatively  thinly 
settled.  .  .  . 

It  happens  that  the  Commissioners  of  the 
district  engage,  notably  for  work  in  ag^cul- 
ture,  children  from  seven  to  eight  years  of 
a^e,  who  are  bound  for  severiu  years,  by 
virtue  of  a  contract  which  they  have  perhaps 
accepted  voluntarily,  but  of  which  they  proV 
ably  were  unable  to  understand  all  the  import 
According  to  the  instructions  of  the  Director 
of  Justice,  however,  the  officials  ...  could 
not  refuse  their  approval  if  the  children 
declare  they  accept.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  labor  imposed  on  men, 
women,  and  children.  Confined  to  their 
native  villages  except  when  driven  into 
the  forest  to  work  out  their  taxes,  de- 
prived of  all  chance  to  own  property  or 
to  trade,  tyrannized  by  hostile  blacks, 
in  peril  of  losing  hand  or  foot  by  the 
cruelty  of  a  sentry,  threatened  with  the 
lash,  in  danger  of  bullets  from  rifles, 
practically  denied  all  succor  except  such 
as  they  can  obtain  from  missionaries, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Congo,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn,  have  succumbed  in 
such  large  numbers  to  fear  and  have 
fled,  or  to  disease,  to  the  lash,  and  to  the 


rifle,  and  have  died,  that  the  Conunis- 
sioners  remark :  "  If  we  accept  Stanley's 
data,  it  is  certain  that  a  large  part  of 
the  population  must  have  disappeared." 
This  is  the  picture  of  the  Congo  drawn, 
not  by  enemies  of  Leopold,  but  by  his 
own  Commissioners. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Congo  Govern- 
ment that  it  has  abolished  slavery  as 
such,  and  kept  the  natives  free  from  the 
ravages  of  alcohol.  To  these  facts  the 
Commissioners  point  with  pride.  They 
make  some  recommendations.  King 
Leopold  has  now  chosen  a  Commission 
of  fourteen,  ten  of  whom  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Congo  Government,  to 
study  this  report  and  to  formulate  prac- 
tical measures  for  putting  its  proposals 
into  execution. 

Is  this  condition,  described  as  it  is  by 
friends  and  not  by  foes,  such  that  Chris- 
tendom can  endure  it  calmly  ? 


The  Colorado  Experi- 
ment 

There  are  two  arguments  for  woman 
suffrage.  The  first,  that  it  is  a  natural 
right,  like  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  He  who  holds 
this  view  does  not  regard  consequences. 
Let  justice  be  done  though  the  heavens 
fafl.  Such  advocates  will  read  the  arti- 
cle on  another  page  on  the  Colorado 
experiment  with  impatience,  or  not  at 
all.  In  fact,  however,  our  whole  Amer- 
ican system  assumes  that  suffrage  is  not 
an  absolute  and  unconditional  right 
Whatever  age  one  has  reached,  and  how- 
ever long  he  has  resided  in  a  district, 
and  whatever  his  intellectual  or  other 
qualifications,  he  is  entitled  to  have  his 
property  and  life  protected  by  the  law. 
But  in  every  American  community  his 
right  to  vote  is  conditioned  on  his  age, 
his  residence,  the  length  of  time  he  has 
dwelt  in  America,  and  in  many  American 
communities  on  intellectual  and  property 
qualifications.  There  is  no  more  a 
natural  right  to  vote  in  a  general  election 
than  in  a  legislature.  The  question 
who  shall  vote  is  one  which  is  deter- 
mined by  each  community  for  itself,  and 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  proved  or 
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probable  effect  of  the  imposed  conditions 
upon  the  wel&ire  of  the  community. 

The  other  argument  for  woman  suf- 
frage is  that,  if  it  be  granted,  it  will 
purify  our  politics,  abolish  corruption,  put 
an  end  to  repeaters,  secure  just  and  equal 
laws;  in  brief,  assure  a  general  political 
liouse<leaning.  Will  it  produce  these 
results?  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  to  be  found  in  the  answer  to  another, 
Has  it  produced  these  results  ?  What 
the  results  of  the  experiment  have  been 
in  Colorado  our  contributor  tells  in  his 
account  of  the  Colorado  experiment. 
His  accuracy  is  vouched  for ;  his  judicial 
spirit  is  evident ;  he  is  neither  an  advo- 
ate  for  nor  against  woman  suffrage; 
his  own  opinion  is  not  expressed;  and 
though  we  may  surmise  what  it  is,  we  do 
not  know.  To  all  open-minded  readers 
whose  opinion  on  this  subject  is  to  be 
determined  by  facts,  not  by  theories,  by 
the  logic  of  history,  not  by  the  philosophy 
of  either  the  sanctum  or  the  drawing- 
room,  we  commend  a  careful  reading  of 
this  article. 

The  Last  Vigil 

A  well-known  bas-relief  represents  an 
old  man  and  woman  replenishing  a  torch. 
In  the  stir  and  exhilaration  of  the  light- 
ing of  the  torches,  in  the  joy  of  bearing 
them  swiftly  through  the  gloom,  or  watch- 
ii^  them  as  they  shine  in  the  mist  which 
lies  on  the  highway  of  life,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  forgetting  those  who  have  run  the 
race  and  now,  in  weariness  and  often  in 
great  loneliness,  are  silently  waiting  the 
sinking  of  the  fire  of  the  torch.  They 
are  out  of  sight  and  sometimes  out  of 
mind ;  for  there  is  always  an  eager  in- 
terest at  the  starting-point  and  an  en- 
grossing absorption  in  the  running  when 
the  day  is  at  its  height ;  and  there  were 
once  for  these  keepers  of  lonely  vigils 
shouts  of  praise,  and  there  were  later 
the  pain  and  strain  of  the  race  in 
its  hardest  stretches.  For  those  whose 
faces  are  aglow  with  the  earliest  joy  of 
the  running,  or  are  set  with  the  stern 
resolution  of  those  who  have  forgotten 
the  applause  and  care  now  only  to  touch 
the  goal,  there  wait  the  same  quiet  vigil, 
the  same  lonely  watching  of  the  sinking 
fire. 


Tenderness  and  devotion  to  those 
who  no  longer  press  along  the  course 
are  due  not  to  age  as  a  matter  of  time — 
the  years  mean  nothing  unless  they  bear 
the  harvests  of  true  living  and  store  the 
granaries  of  experience — ^but  to  the  race 
well  run,  the  work  well  done,  the  pain 
and  strife  and  sorrow  bravely  borne,  the 
allotted  task  finished  in  faith  and  purity 
and  loyalty.  Blessed  are  they  from 
whose  hands  the  torch  has  not  fallen 
nor  the  light  failed  in  the  long  trial  of 
will  and  heart  and  nerve  t  They  have 
not  only  made  the  highway  easier  for 
those  who  come  after,  but  they  kept 
faith  and  hope  in  the  nobility  of  the  race 
and  nourished  the  flame  for  those  who 
are  waiting  to  leave  the  starting-post  or 
are  questioning,  in  the  bitterness  of  the 
long  trial  of  strength,  whether  the  race 
is  worth  running. 

Youth  for  dreams,  maturity  for  putting 
forth  the  spirit  in  the  endeavor  to  real- 
ize them,  age  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
hope  of  their  reality  1  In  all  the  world 
there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  the  figure 
of  the  spent  and  weary  runner  guarding 
with  reverent  and  trembling  hands  the 
torch  received  long  ago  and  borne  with 
quiet  faithfulness  through  the  joy  arid 
the  pain  of  the  years.  In  the  confusion 
of  life,  when  men  dash  their  torches  to 
the  ground  and  rush  about  in  a  frenzy 
of  passion  or  a  chilling  stoicism  or  with 
denials  of  the  nobility  and  reality  of  the 
race  and  the  meaning  of  it  on  their  lips, 
the  faithful  runners  not  only  keep  their 
own  faith  but  the  faith  of  others  ;  peace 
and  joy  are  in  their  guardianship,  and 
they  bear  the  common  wealth  of  human- 
ity in  their  hands  and  hearts.  So  One 
ran  centuries  ago  and  was  derided  and 
scorned  and  buffeted,  and  the  light  he 
bore  was  dashed  to  the  ground  ;  but  in 
the  agony  of  death  he  held  it  aloft,  and, 
behold  1  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  lighted 
by  it  1   • 

But  when  the  race  is  over  and  the 
throngs  have  passed  and  the  runner 
watches  the  sinking  flame  of  the  torch 
in  solitude,  there  often  comes  a  great 
loneliness.  The  other  runners,  whose 
feet  once  trod  the  same  way  and  whose 
voices  were  friendly  in  the  darkest  gloom, 
have  vanished  into  the  great  silence; 
the  younger  runners  belong  to  other 
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times  and  have  other  companions  even 
when  they  are  most  tender  and  reveren- 
tial ;  it  is  another  world  than  that  in 
which  the  torch  was  lighted,  and  there 
are  no  more  voices  that  share  and  speak 
from  the  same  depth  of  experience. 

In  the  loneliest  hour,  however,  the 
torch  remains,  and  from  the  torch 
streams  the  light,  however  faint,  in  which 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  are 
held  secure  against  the  environing  dark- 
ness. It  is  the  witness  of  memory ;  in 
its  radiance  dear  faces,  now  vanished  in 
the  morning  light,  shine  as  when  the  glow 
of  youth  was  upon  them ;  hours  of  happi- 
ness, moments  by  the  way  that  were  full 
of  anguish  and  are  now  fragrant  with  the 
sweetness  that  comes  out  of  sorrow 
borne  with  patient  trust ;  years  of  brave 
endeavor  and  quiet  fidelity  to  tasks  and 
works ;  the  peace  which  flows  from  serv- 
ice and  the  joy  of  remembered  sacri- 
fices— all  these  live  within  the  circle  of 
the  flame. 


There,  too,  faint  but  clear,  present 
hope  and  task  and  reward  abide :  will- 
ingness to  wait  as  well  as  to  run,  to  be 
put  aside  as  well  as  to  be  set  at  the  front, 
to  cheer  the  passing  runner  as  well  as  to 
be  cheered,  to  keep  old  loyalties  fresh 
and  sweet  and  old  love  young  and  pure 
in  the  daily  renewal  of  memory,  to  stand 
fast  as  the  shadows  gather  and  to  guard 
the  sinking  fire  as  loyally  as  one  fed  the 
rising  flame. 

So  the  soft  light  of  memory  and  the 
narrowing  glow  within  which  duty  re- 
veals itself  become  the  symbol  of  immor- 
tality. The  darkness  deepens,  the  world 
grows  still,  familiar  sounds  die  into 
silence,  upon  the  watcher  falls  the  sense 
of  isolation  of  those  who  wake  while 
others  sleep ;  and,  lo  I  while  the  vigil  is 
kept  the  gloom  is  shot  with  light,  for  at 
the  closed  window  the  light  waits,  and 
over  the  hills  come  the  dawn.  The  vigil 
is  at  an  end,  and  in  the  radiance  of  the 
morning  the  torch  is  extinguished. 


THE  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSO- 
CIATION 

FROM  A  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT 


LAST  week  the  annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation took  place  in  Washington. 
Its  principal  feature  was  the  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  to  amalgamate 
the  present  White  Mountain  Appalachian 
Forest  Reserve  bills  now  pending  into 
one  measure.  The  present  bills  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  National  forest  re- 
serves in  the  White  Mountains  and  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  and  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
to  amounts  not  to  exceed  respectively 
$5,000,000  and  $10,000,000.  The  bill,  as 
recommended  by  the  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, provides  for  a  total  expenditure  of 
but  $3,000,000.  This  is  done  because 
of  the  conviction  that  Congress  will  only 
vote — at  least  at  first — a  small  amount 
for  these  purposes.  This  very  winter  the 
last  remaining  vestiges  of  our  primeval 
forests  on  the  Presidential  Range  in  the 
White  Mountains  are  being  ruthlessly  cut 


away ;  only  here  and  there  in  the  Fran- 
conia  Notch  and  elsewhere  in  the 
White  Mountain  region  are  little  dots  of 
primeval  forest  left.  To  save  these  and 
to  preserve  the  other  trees  Congress 
must  act  quickly,  since  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  is  not  able  itself  to  act  in  the 
matter.  Nor  should  the  State  be  asked 
to  act  beyond  its  financial  resources, 
which  are  quite  incommensurate  with 
the  demand.  The  preservation  of  the 
White  Mountain  forests  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity to  other  States  besides  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  water  supply  for  those  States 
should  be  the  object  of  National  con- 
cern. It  is  a  satisfaction,  therefore,  to 
chronicle  the  action  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  which,  frankly 
recogfnizing  existing  conditions  in  Con- 
gress, has  shaped  a  measure  so  as  to 
insure  its  probable  success  at  this  session. 
If  dependence  on  a  number  of  States 
be  true  of  the  White  Mountain  Reserve, 
it  is  emphatically  so  of  the  Appalachian 
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Reserve.  The  territory  covered  by  the 
latter  reserve  not  only  influences  the 
water-flow  throughout  a  larger  number 
of  States  than  does  the  former,  but  also, 
as  now  proposed  by  the  new  bill  drafted 
last  week,  empowers  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  purchase  forest  lands  in 
the  States  of  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Tennessee.  Of  course,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  reserve,  the  Secretary 
is  empowered  to  purchase  lands,  exclu- 
sive of  its  timber  thereon  or  of  its  min- 
eral rights,  and  to  provideJor  the  refor- 
esting of  clearings  on  lands  purchased, 
whenever  he  shall  consider  such  action 
necessary. 

During  the  year  Ohio  and  Michigan 
have  formed  State  Forestry  Associations, 
and  strong,  wealthy  associations  exist  in 
such  older  and  larger  States  as  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Like  the  smaller 
and  poorer  New  Hampshire,  however, 
no  one  of  the  Southern  States  seems  as 
yet  able  to  solve  the  forestry  problem  so 
as  to  conserve  a  supply  of  water  as  well 
as  of  wood,  which  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  National,  not  merely  of  State,  wealth. 
In  an  eloquent  address  before  the  For- 
estry Convention,  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  said  that  the  present  situation 
reminded  him  of  Mrs.  George  Washing- 
ton's oyster  supper.  In  the  matter  of 
dredging  for  oysters  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
no  one  of  the  colonies  bordering  on  that 
bay  was  able  to  supervise  or  control  the 
whole  situation.  But  after  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington had  invited  their  representatives 
to  a  banquet,  they  discovered  that  what 
they  could  not  do  severally  they  could 
do  by  combination.  Thg  result  of  Mrs. 
Washington's  oyster  supper  was  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
Appalachian  Reserve,  proposed  by  the 
Forestry  Association,  contains  our  finest 
and  most  varied  hardwood  forest.  No* 
individual  State  can  establish  the  Appa- 
lachian Reserve,  but  Congress  can,  and, 
as  Mr.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
said  in  his  presidential  address,  the  As- 
sociation's proposals  should  have  the 
immediate  and  active  assistance  of  Con- 
gress. He  deservedly  praised  the  growth 
of  an  association  which  has  about 
doubled  its  membership  during  the  past 
year,  and  has  now  under  its  advisory 


direction  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  private  land.  In  this  connec- 
tion Mr.  Wilson  rep>eated  his  warning  of 
a  year  ago  against  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  our  woodland  area.  "  No  nation 
on  earth  is  as  successful  in  the  work  of 
destroying  its  forests  as  is  the  United 
States,"  he  declared.  The  indiscrimi- 
nate mutilation  of  our  forests  must  be 
stopped.  The  matter  has  become  of 
National  interest  It  can  no  longer  be 
ignored.  In  view  of  the  wide  clearing 
of  our  timber  lands,  the  one  thing  now 
to  be  done  is,  as  Secretary  Wilson  says, 
to  reforest  the  country.  While  "our 
great  problem  is  how  to  plant  the  right 
kind  of  trees  in  the  right  places,"  "  every 
day  should  be  an  arbor  day." 

That  is  a  phrase  to  appeal  both  to 
common  sense  and  sentiment.  The 
extravagant  felling  of  vast  numbers  of 
trees  for  purely  private  interests  ofteft 
interferes  with  the  general  good.  True 
forestry,  however,  is  founded  on  continu- 
ous cutting,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Government  forests  of  Europe  provides 
a  steady  revenue,  the  basic  asset  indeed 
of  those  Governments.  A  similar  con- 
dition could  be  and  should  be  brought 
about  in  this  country.  With  the  prog- 
ress made  in  our  Government  western 
reserves,  already  reporting  substantial 
profits,  who  can  doubt  that  America  will 
imitate  Europe  in  this  fundamental  of 
sound  economics,  not  to  mention  the 
preservation  of  noble  scenery  now  being 
ruined  ?  But  the  reserves  are  all  in  our 
West.  The  East  should  now  receive 
attention.  To  this  end  the  Association 
has  drafted  its  new  bill,  recognising  at 
once  the  imp>erious  demand  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  wood  and  water  supply,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  adequate 
appropriation  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  new  aspect  which  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  bill  would  put  upon  agfri- 
cultural  and  forestry  conditions  would 
have  profound  and  permanent  value. 
Will  Congress  heed  this  call  to  duty? 
It  will  if  constituents,  especially  from  the 
New  England  and  Southern  States,  give 
their  Congressmen  no  respite  from  ap- 
peal until  this  measure  is  passed.  And 
may  it  prove  but  the  entering  wedge 
to  really  adequate  legislative  enact- 
ments 1  E.  F.  B. 
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SIUZO  AOKI 


JAPAN'S  FIRST  AMBASSADOR 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Br  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS 


NOW  that  "  all  is  peace  under 
Heaven  "  and  Nippon  becomes 
once  more  The  Country  of 
Peaceful  Shores,  she  signalizes  her  tri- 
umph by  sending  an  Ambassador  to 
"  The  Nation's  Friend."  The  personal 
representative  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
in  the  oldest  dynasty  in  the  world,  will 
meet  face  to  face  the  stalwart  President 
of  the  American  Republic,  youngest 
among  nations.  It  is  not  the  least 
among  her  sons,  or  even  an  average 
man,  that  the  Emperor  has  selected  to 
represent  Japan.  Ri|)e  in  years,  rich  in 
experience  as  statesman  and  diplomatist. 
Viscount  Siuzo  Aoki  is  superbly  fitted  for 
his  grand  task  of  cementing  anew  and 
solidifying  on  larger  and  deeper  foun- 
dations the    traditional  and    (may    we 
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not  say  ?)  the  real  friendship  between  the 
United  Empire  and  the  United  States. 
As  early  as  1798  the  American  flag  was 
mirrored  in  the  waters  of  Japan,  but  it 
was  Matthew  Perry  in  1854  who  "dis- 
covered a  new  nation."  Yet  not  to  him, 
but  to  Townsend  Harris,  belongs  the 
honor  of  discerning  behind  the  veil  of 
the  Yedo  bureauracy  the  true  sovereign 
of  Japan.  Let  us  glance  at  history,  in 
order  to  note  the  significance  of  the 
Ambassador's  advent. 

The  subordinate  authorities  of  Yedo 
sent  an  embassy,  of  courtesy  merely,  in 
1860,  which  was  composed  of  men  of 
inferior  rank.  For  seventeen  years  after 
the  Perry  convention  Japan  had  ho 
consul  or  diplomatic  officer  abroad  to 
look  after  her  interests.     Her  petty  trade 
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was  then  of  but  cradle  proportions.  The 
Bakufu  (Curtain  Government)  of  the 
TjTcoon,  during  these  long  seventeen 
years,  was  trembling  for  existence  against 
the  forces,  then  terrifically  awakening, 
not  of  revolution  but  of  restoration.  But 
the  moment  a  true  national  government 
took  the  place  of  feudalism  and  bureau- 
cracy, Japan  sent  her  initial  representa- 
tive abroad,  and  to  the  United  States 
first  of  all. 

The  Junior  Prime  Minister  and  four 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  with  over  sixty 
elect  commissioners — over  half  of  them 
pupils  of  Verbeck — ^traveled  six  months  in 
die  United  States;  Ito  reading  "The  Fed- 
eralist "  and  Rido  learning  international 
law  and  studying  constitutions.  From 
1871,  by  charges  d'affaires,  by  ministers 
resident,  and  then  by  envoys  plenipo- 
tentiary. Imperial  and  Constitutional 
Jap>an  had  a  legation  at  Washington. 
.\11  these  were  of  appropriate  rank,  and 
some  of  marked  abilities,  such  as  Mori, 
the  educational  reformer,  who  first  pro- 
posed the  abolition  of  sword-wearing 
and  fell  mzxtyx  before  the  reactionary 
assassin ;  Yoshida,  the  brilliant  finan- 
cier; Terashima,  the  radical-conserva- 
tive, who  feared  that  Japan  was  going 
too  £ast;  Kuki,  later  peer  and  now  in 
the  Privy  Council ;  Takahira,  the  Peace 
Commissioner,  and  others.  These,  with 
many  a  brilliant  secretary,  naval  and 
military  attach^,  formed  the  legation 
household  in  the  edifice  at  1710  N  Street 
in  Washington. 

To-day  Japan's  few  dollars'  worth  of 
trade  have  swelled  to  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions. Her  litde  budget  of  feudal  frac- 
tions, once  ground  out  of  the  people 
chiefly  for  the  support  of  a  privileged 
class,  has  now,  in  a  library  of  ledgers, 
become  a  mighty  proposition  marching 
to  the  billion  figure.  Hers  is  the  brown 
man's  burden.  Like  all  great  nations, 
she  wears  the  necklace  of  a  national 
debt.  Helmed  and  panoplied,  she  is 
the  triumphant  victor  in  four  wars  since 
the  cannon  thundered  at  Fushimi  on 
January  27,  1868.  The  first  victory  of 
the  brocade  banner  secured  internal 
unity.  The  mighty  insurrection  of  Saigo 
in  1877  gave  Japan's  new  peasant  army 
its  fire-baptism  and  its  victory  wreath. 
In  1894  the  red-rayed  banner  "  flamed 


iri  the  forehead  of  the  morning  ky  "  to 
make  a  New  Asia.  The  Murata  rifle 
blew  to  atoms  the  Chinese  doctrine 
of  whang-ti  or  world-sovereignty,  and 
showed  what  a  public  school  army  with 
modern  science  could  do.  In  the  fourth, 
in  1904-'0S,  a  united  people  fought  for 
food,  for  commerce,  for  national  life, 
and  the  right  to  grow.  The  David  na- 
tion, but  yesterday  in  the  wilderness 
with  but  a  few  sheep,  laid  low  the  Slavic 
Goliath.  Now  the  world-power,  Dai 
Nippon,  sends  a  veteran  and  a  victor  in 
that  thirty  years'  war,  which  she  waged 
bloodlessly  from  1870  to  1900,  with 
untiring  patience  until  she  gained  the 
world's  recognition  as  an  equal.  She 
won  by  the  ju-jiitsu  of  finesse. 

Siuzo  Aoki  first  saw  the  light  in  Janu- 
ary, 1844,  in  Choshiu.  His  inheritance, 
therefore,  was  of  civic  abilities.  The 
silver  spoon  in  a  Satsuma  baby's  mouth 
is  that  of  assured  success  in  arms.  Nine- 
tenths  of  all  Japan's  heroes  on  deck  or  in 
the  field  are  from  sea-girded  Satsuma, 
that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  in 
1868,  and  then  furnished  the  first  four 
infantry  regiments  of  the  new  Imperial 
army  created  in  1871.  Choshiu  is  of 
age-old  fame  for  giving  birth  to  sons  of 
the  ermine  and  to  children  of  the  pen. 
Out  of  Choshiu  came  Yoshida  Shoin, 
Kido,  forefather  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Marquis  Ito,  Count  Inouye,  and  many  a 
long  list  of  Japan's  most  distinguished 
statesmen,  councilors,  diplomatists.  Aoki 
b^^an  early  his  appointed  work  in 
life,  showing  power  of  insight,  grasp  of 
details,  and  vision  of  the  whole  field. 
Apparently,  to  the  writer  at  least,  Japan 
does  not  trust  green  diplomatists,  even 
though  Aoki's  name  means  "  green  tree." 
Indeed,  no  Japanese  plant,  tree,  or  flower 
is  better  known  in  Europe  and  America 
than  the  common  aoki  (Aucuba  Japon- 
ica),  which  got  to  Europe  during  our 
Revolutionary  War  and  is  now  seen  all 
over  central  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Behold  the  laurel-like  shrub 
with  purple  flowers  and  red  berries! 
Though  exotic,  it  is  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  dust,  smoke,  and  gases  of  our 
manufacturing  cities.  This,  let  us  hope, 
is  a  true  emblem  of  Japan's  ability,  when 
transplanted  from  the  age  of  art  and 
idyllic  seclusion  into  the  Black  Country 
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of  smoke  and  steam,  to  live,  despite  the 
withering  influences  of  industrialism. 
Aoki  soon  made  himself  master  of  the 
German  language — which  Verbeck  had 
already  recommended  as  the  vehicle  of 
medical  science  in  Japan — and  in  1873 
was  made  the  Secretary  of  Japan's  lega- 
tion in  Berlin,  soon  becoming  Minister. 
He  was  made  Viscount  in  1884. 

But  the  battle  was  waxing  hot  at 
home,  and  Aoki  was  wanted  by  Count 
Okuma,  who  was  giving  his  whole  en- 
ergy to  the  work  of  treaty  revision. 
Japan  was  determined  to  obtain  recog- 
nition of  her  sovereignty  at  the  hands  of 
European  Governments.  The  United 
States  had  already  been  willing  to  grant 
it,  but  was  hampered  by  the  entangling 
alliance  of  a  "  concert "  with  European 
Governments.  The  routine  of  the  whole 
department  was  in  1888  left  to  the  care 
of  the  Vice-Minister,  Viscount  Aoki, 
who  became  full  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  when  the  Ito  Cabinet  fell  in  1889. 
On  account  of  the  attempted  murder  of 
the  Czarevitch,  now  Emperor  Nicholas, 
by  a  fanatic,  Aoki  resigned,  but  before 
doing  so  carried  through  a  piece  of  work 
which  was  as  high  an  honor  to  the 
United  States  as  it  was  to  the  alien 
whose  history,  opportunities,  dignities, 
and  rewards  are  absolutely  unique  in 
the  history  of  Japan.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  giving  to  Guido  F.  Verbeck, 
Dutchman,  American,  Japanese,  Chris- 
tian missionar>-,  but  a  man  without  a 
country,  the  privilege,  with  all  his  chil- 
dren, of  coming  under  the  powerful  pro- 
tection of  the  Empire  of  Japan,  with 
right  to  travel  freely  through  the  Empire, 
and  to  sojourn  and  to  reside  in  any  local- 


ity ;  and  this  when  Japan  had  no  natu- 
ralization laws.  It  eventuated  that  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  British  Government 
finally,  because  of  our  "  entanglement," 
plucked  the  feather  out  of  the  cap  of 
Washington  and  stuck  it  in  the  crown  of 
Victoria. 

Aoki  was  twice  Minister  in  Berlin, 
and  for  a  short  while  held  the  same 
office  and  duty  in  England.  A  thorough 
German  scholar,  he  married,  in  the  sev- 
enties, a  German  lady.  The  faces  of 
both  the  Viscount  and  their  only  child, 
whose  grief  when  ten  years  old  over  the 
injury  to  the  Czarevitch  is  so  vividly 
described  by  Mrs.  Eraser  in  her  Letters 
from  Japan,  are  to  be  seen  in  that  book. 
Grown  to  womanhood,  the  pretty  little 
maid,  married  in  Germany,  is  now  the 
Countess  Hatzefeld. 

Aoki,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
held  his  post  during  the  exciting  days  of 
the  Boxer  uprising,  and  his  energies  had 
much  to  do  with  the  quick  grappling 
with  and  rapid  settlement  of  that  diffi- 
cult problem.  Then,  ceasing  his  diplo- 
matic toil,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  the  livest  wire  in  Japan's 
electric  machinery.  Only  the  Privy 
Councilors  have  anything  to  say  about 
treaties — at  Portsmouth,  Peking,  or  else- 
where. 

As  one  of  the  early  enlightened  ones 
of  the  Meiji  era,  ever  a  true,  patient, 
forceful  leader,  servant  of  the  Emperor, 
and  teacher  of  his  people,  richly  deserv- 
ing his  rewards,  Japan  honors  herself  in 
Aoki.  Americans,  so  quick  to  recog- 
nize ability,  and  remembering  his  cour- 
tesy to  their  fellow-countrymen,  bid  him 
hail  an^  welcome. 
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HOtV  WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE 
WORKS  IN  COLORADO 


Br  LAWRENCE  LEWIS' 


ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  practical 
workings  of  woman's  suffrage  have 
for  some  reason  been  sought  in  Col- 
orado by  both  advocates  and  opponents, 
although  women  have  voted  upon  equal 
terms  with  men  in  three  other  of  the 
United  States — in  Wyoming  since  1869, 
in  Utah  since  1895,  and  in  Idaho  since 
1896.  In  New  Zealand  universal  adult 
suffrage  has  prevailed  since  1893.  Yet 
most  people  regard  woman's  suffrage  in 
Colorado  as  Ihe  type. 

Let  it  be  clear  at  the  outset  that  the 
presence  of  "the  ladies,  once  our  su- 
periors, now  our  equals,"  has  had  no 
especial  effect  upon  the  kind  of  order 
and  decorum  maintained  at  polling-places 
ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  se- 
cret or  Australian  ballot.  Men  possibly 
swear  a  little  less,  but  they  wear  their 
hats  and  use  tobacco  as  freely  in  all 
forms  about  the  polls  as  ever  before.  In 
the  best  residence  precincts  in  cities, 
and  in  most  country  precincts,  the  order 
is  perfect.  In  some  country  precincts 
controlled  by  corporations  (especially 
mining  corporations),  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  wards  and  in  precincts  "  on  the 
border"  in  cities,  thugs  and  election 
officials  frequently  clash;  special  con- 
stables, deputy  sheriffs  and  even  sher- 
iffs, as  well  as  policemen,  often  indulge 
in  profanity,  blackguardism,  and  intimi- 
dation. Ballot-boxes  are  stuffed  and 
stolen.  At  the  general  election  in  No- 
vember, 1 904,  for  example,  the  presence 
of  women  as  voters  and  as  members  of 
election  boards  did  not  prevent  a  Re- 
publican "woman  worker"  from  being 

■  Mr.  Lewis,  the  author  of  this  article,  was  for  sev- 
eral years  correspondenf  for  the  Denver  "  News  "  at 
POefalo.  and  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Harvard  Club.  His  personal  standing  and 
dtaracter  and  his  familiarity  with  political  condi- 
tions in  Colorado  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms  in 
letters  received  by  The  Outlook  from  several  of  the 
best-known  and  ablest  citizens  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Lewis  has  been  studying  the  workings  of  woman's  suf- 
frage in  Colorado  for  several  years.— The  Editors. 


"  thrown  out  "  of  a  polling-place  in  Den- 
ver, literally  "  by  the  neck,"  and  shoved 
up  against  a  fence ;  it  did  not  deter  a 
County  Commissioner  in  Pueblo — who 
has  since  been  convicted  of  padding  a 
precinct  registration  list  with  fictitious 
names — ^from  introducing  whisky  at  the 
polls  in  one  of  the  corporation  precincts, 
and  getting  the  election  officers,  watch- 
ers, and  workers  drunk,  so  that  repeaters 
could  be  "  run  in  "  and  returns  tam- 
pered with;  it  did  not  prevent  fights, 
acts  of  intimidation,  and  the  arrest  of 
workers  and  voters  of  both  sexes,  of  the 
opposite  political  faith,  by  partisan  police 
and  sheriffs'  officers  in  various  parts  of 
the  State ;  it  did  not  prevent  gross 
insults  being  offered,  in  a  few  cases,  to 
women,  nor  avert  murders  at  polling- 
places — a  Democratic  election  judge  in 
the  Cripple  Creek  district  being  a  victim. 
Although  perhaps  not  as  numerous, 
there  are,  nevertiieless,  in  both  parties, 
women  as  well  as  men  repeaters  and 
"  election  crooks."  Challengers  and 
watchers  are  as  keen  in  seeking  and  as 
eager  in  taking  advantage  of  technicali- 
ties to  bring  into  question  the  right  to 
vote  of  a  woman  of  the  opposite  political 
faith  as  of  any  man.  In  deciding  such 
cases  the  election  judges  consider  parti- 
sanship and  the  law — not  sex. 

Analysis  of  a  few  of  the  many  more 
important  phases  beneath  these  super- 
ficials  may  conveniently  be  made  as  an- 
swers to  questions  Coloradoans  are  often 
asked:  "What  and  how  many  women 
vote?"  "How  do  they  vote?"  -What 
change  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
public  officials  has  been  wrought  by 
woman's  suffrage  ?"  "  What  are  the  gen- 
eral results  ?" 

Despite  the  efforts  of  both  parties  for 
their  own  selfish  purposes  to  keep  up 
the  interest  of  women  in  political  affairs, 
the  ratio  of  female  voters  to  male  voters 
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seems  to  be  decreasing.  This  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  expressed  to  me  by 
those  officers  in  charge  of  the  registra- 
tion in  the  several  counties  whom  I  have 
seen.  The  increase  between  1892  and 
1894  in  the  number  of  electors  who  voted 
for  Governor  was  87,227.  Now,  the  in- 
terest at  elections  m  "  Presidential  years  " 
like  1892  has  always  been  greater  in 
Colorado  than  at  the  intervening  bien- 
nial elections  for  Governor  and  State 
officers  only,  like  that  in  1894.  More- 
over, it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
population  of  this  State  actually  decreased 
during  1 894,  owing  to  "  hard  times  "  and 
the  sharp  decline  in  demonetized  silver. 
Consequently  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
at  least  all  of  this  increase  of  87,227 
represented  the  newly  enfranchised 
women,  who,  on  this  assumption,  com- 
posed 48TV>t  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
in  1894.  Figuring  in  the  same  way, 
the  women  in  Pueblo,  a  representative 
county,  made  up  ^f>\%^  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  voters  for  Governor 
in  1894.  These  estimates  correspond 
roughly  with  the  but  slightly  different 
statement  of  William  Macleod  Raine, 
who  says,  in  an  article  in  the  "  Chau- 
tauquan,"  without  giving  authorities,  that 
47  per  cent,  of  the  entire  registered  vote 
of  the  State  in  1894  was  cast  by  women. 
The  census  of  1900  shows  that  women 
of  twenty  years  and  over  composed  at 
that  time  but  42y\,^  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State  of  twenty 
years  of  age  and  older.  It  would  seem, 
accordingly,  that  when  the  suffrage 
was  a  novelty  the  proportion  of  women 
voters  was  slightly  larger  than  the  pro- 
portion of  women  in  the  total  population 
of  Colorado. 

Unfortunately  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, no  official  separate  record  has 
been  kept  of  the  number  of  women  and 
of  the  number  of  men  who  respectively 
have  r^stered  and  voted.  Names  of 
both  sexes  are  entered  indiscriminately 
in  the  books.  In  order,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, however,  to  determine  "what  and 
how  many  women  vote,"  I  have  checked 
over  the  official  "  registers  of  electors  " 
and  the  "poll-books"  in  fourteen  pre- 
cincts of  Pueblo  County,  which  includes 
Pueblo,  the  second  largest  city  in  Col- 
orado, with  a  present  population,  includ- 


ing suburbs,  of  50,000.  I  present  on 
another  page,  in  tabular  form,  the  actual 
figures  as  to  the  number  of  women  and 
the  number  of  men  who  were  registered 
and  who  voted,  together  with  percent- 
ages. This  table  includes  actual  figures 
for  each  of  the  precincts  for  the  election 
of  November,  1904,  for  National,  State, 
and  county  candidates,  and  in  the  case 
of  eight  city  precincts  it  also  covers  the 
April,  1905,  election  for  municipal  can- 
didates. Extraordinary  general  interest 
was  taken  in  both  campaigns  and  elec- 
tions. Although  registration  for  the  fall 
election  was  "  padded  "  by  about  a  thou- 
sand fraudulent  names  in  good  as  well  as 
bad  precincts  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and, 
as  the  courts  have  since  shown,  a  conspir- 
acy existed  among  gangsters  to  have 
"  repeaters  "  vote  under  these  names  on 
election  day,  the  active  vigilance  of  good 
men,  not  women,  of  both  parties,  backed 
by  a  vigorous  sentiment  and  by  the 
courts,  prevented  much  of  the  intended 
fraud.  The  municipal  election  last 
spring  was  regarded  by  politicians  as 
"the  most  nearly  honest  election  in 
Pueblo  in  years."  I  chose  Pueblo 
County  because  in  Denver,  neither  in 
November,  1904,  nor  for  twenty  years, 
has  there  been  an  election  that  decent 
citizens  of  either  party  would  unhesitat- 
ingly assert  was  "  anywhere  near  on  the 
square."  None  of  the  other  cities  is 
thoroughly  representative.  The  polyglot 
population  of  Pueblo  County,  however, 
and  the  great  variety  of  industries  in 
which  her  inhabitants  engage,  make  it 
possible  to  select  precincts  that  are  rep- 
resentative of  almost  every  class,  nation- 
ality, and  occupation  within  the  State. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  number  of 
precincts  the  percentage  of  those  regis- 
tered who  voted  is  higher  among  the 
women  than  among  the  men.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  women  are  to  be 
found  at  their  places  of  residence  for  a 
greater  portion  of  the  day,  and  conse- 
quently those  women  who  are  r^stered 
are,  throughout  the  twelve  hours  the 
polls  are  open,  frequently  reminded  of 
their  duties  by  men  and  women  precinct 
workers.  In  the  best-managed  munici- 
pal precincts  every  woman  of  both  par- 
ties who  has  registered  is  reported  as 
either  "  voted,"  "  absent  from  city,"  or 
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otherwise  "  accounted  for "  to  the  pre- 
cinct leaders  of  the  respective  parties 
by  six  o'clock  an  hour  before  the  polls 
close.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do 
this  so  systematically  with  the  men  who 
are  away  from  home  at  work. 


male  relatives  are  artisans,  small  trades- 
men, unskilled  and  skilled  workmen  of 
American  citizen  parentage,  and  who 
correspond  to  the  best  class  of  miners 
in  our  State.  (See  columns  10  and  12 
for  precinct  No.  27.)     These  women,  as 


WOMEN    AT   THE  POLLS 

Scxne  at  a  polling -place  in  one  of  the  precincts  "  on  the  border  "  in  Denver,  showing  women  workeis  in  the  foreground  at 
the  left.  Each  worker  has  a  typewritten  list  of  registered  electors  showing  the  politics  of  each,  or  at  least  a  list  of  the  registered 
electors  of  her  own  party.   Under  the  direction  of  the  precinct  chairman,  on  election  day  they  call  upon  the  registered  electors 
'  and  bring  many  of  them  to  the  polls  in  carriages  furnished  by  their  party. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest  percent- 
age of  women  among  electors  registered, 
as  well  as  of  women  in  the  total  who 
voted,  is  to  be  found  among  those  whose 


a  class,  take  but  little  interest  in  the  bal- 
lot, and  many  of  them  say  they  "  do  not 
consider  it  womanly  to  vote." 

It  is  also  significant  to  see  how  large  a 
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These  voters  in  the  best  residence  section  of  Denver  have  come  to  the  poUing-pUoe  in  their  own  caxriage.    An  official  o(  the 
Honest  Election  League  is  handing  them  drculais  tirging  them  to  vote  against  one  of  the  nominees  for  District  Attorney. 


proportion  of  the  registered  Slav  and  Ital- 
ian women  vote — they  whose  husbands 
and  brothers  are  the  unskilled  laborers 
at  the  great  steel  works,  precious  metal 
smelters,  and  other  large  manufacturing 
plants,  and  who  generally  correspond  to 
the  inferior  or  foreign  class  of  Colorado's 
miners.  (See  column  IS  for  precinct 
20  in  my  table.  Also  Remarks.)  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  also  that  the 
percentages,  both  for  registration  and 
voting,  of  these  foreign  women  are  higher 
than  those  for  the  wives  and  sisters  of 
the  skilled  American  mechanics  and 
small  tradesmen.  (Compare  columns  1 0 
and  12  for  precincts  20  and  27.) 

It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  the 
percentage  of  total  registered  electors 
who  are  women,  and  the  percentage  of 
the  total  nimiber  of  actual  voters  who 
are  women,  do  not  for  these  recent 
elections  approach  either  Mr.  Raine's 
assertion  or  my  own  estimate  for  1894, 
except  in  the  best  residence  precincts. 
Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  a  ma- 
jority of  our  very  best  women  for  the 
manner   in  which    they  have   assumed 
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their  responsibilities  of  the  ballot.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  strongest  arguments  of 
the  suffragists  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  in  the  very  best  residential  parts  of 
our  cities  the  number  of  women  voters 
more  nearly  approximates  the  number 
of  men  than  anywhere  else.  But  the 
next  highest  percentage  of  female  voters 
polled  is  to  be  found  in  the  precincts  of 
brothels  and  female  "  rooming-houses." 
(See  column  12  for  precinct  8  in  spring 
election,  also  "  Remarks  "  in  table.)  In 
no  precinct  does  the  number  of  women, 
registered  electors  or  actual  voters,  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  men.  The  average  of 
all  is,  however,  far  below  the  percentage 
for  the  whole  State  for  1894. 

Mfft  fail  to  vote  at  primaries  and  at 
elections  because  in  the  press  of  their 
occupations  they  "  don't  find  time ;"  be- 
cause they  have  neglected  to  register; 
because  they  have  failed  to  inform  them- 
selves about  candidates  or  issues;  be- 
cause they  don't  care. 

IVotnen  are  affected  by  all  these  causes 
even  more  strongly.  For  other  reasons, 
furthermore,  that  do  not  influence  men, 
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ENCOURAGING   WOMEN   TO   VOTE 
WomeD  of  the  best  residence  section  off  Denver,  Capitol  Hill,  leaving  the  pollinr-plaoe  in  an  automobile  lent  to  one  of  the 
politicil  parties  by  an  enthosiaatic  supporter  of  its  candidate  for  Governor.    A  worker  who  acts  also  as  chauffeur  is  helping 
one  of  the  ladies  into  the  tonnean.    The  woman  worker  is  on  the  front  seat  *'*am,n,ny  her  list  of  electors  to  see  for  whom 
Ac  win  call  next. 


women  do  not  do  their  duty :  Because 
"  they  are  glad  to  say  they  let  their  men 
folks  attend  to  politics  for /jiWr  families ;" 
because  "  their  husbands  don't  want  them 
to  vote ;"  because  of  timidity  and  "  not 
liking  to  go  down  into  a  horrid  crowd  of 
strange  people  and  have  their  names 
called  out  in  a  public  place."  When  but 
little  over  twenty-one  years  old,  and 
especially  when  unmarried,  some  women 
do  not  vote  because  they  prefer  not  to 
admit  their  age.  In  passing,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  a  gallant  legislature,  in 
reframing  the  law  regarding  registration 
to  conform  to  conditions  of  woman's 
suffrage,  made  the  provision  that  a  man 
should  be  required  to  give  under  oath 
his  exact  age,  but  that  a  woman  shall  be 
required  only  to  swear  "she  is  over 
twenty-one  years  old." 

In  speaking  of  those  women  who 
do  not  vote,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
sundry  classes  of  good  women  who  do 
vote — the  "  new  women  "  who  glory  in 
"  the  redemption  of  the  sex  "  and  the 
assertion  of  their  "  higher  place — in  a 


wider  and  nobler  sphare  than  the  kitchen 
or  household;"  the  women  politicians 
who,  though  not  vicious,  are  "  in  politics 
for  what  there  is  in  it  in  jobs  and  money;" 
the  women,  many  of  them  newcomers  to 
the  State,  who  vote  because  they  enjoy 
the  slight  excitement  and  novelty  of  cast- 
ing their  ballots ;  the  women  who  "  vote 
merely  to  oblige  their  husbands;"  the 
women  who  "propose  to  assert  their 
independence  by  voting  just  because 
their  husbands  don't  want  them  to  vote." 
Many  examples  of  all  these  classes  I 
have  personally  known,  and  also  the 
greatest  class  of  all,  the  good  women, 
thank  Heaven  I — those  who  vote  because 
they  know  it  is  their  duty — and  to  many 
of  them  an  unpleasant  and  unsought 
duty — ^because  they  feel  that  they  must 
help  to  overcome  the  votes  of  the  vicious 
and  depraved  of  their  sex. 

But  we  have  many  bad  women  as  well 
as  good  women,  and  experience  and  our 
figures  show  that,  next  to  the  best  resi- 
dence precincts,  those  containing  the 
brothels  and  female  "  rooming-houses  " 
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The  woman  with  the  list  in  her  hands  is  a  preanct  worker,  and  is  tellingr  the  two  women  whom  she  has  just  brought  to  the 
poUa,  and  who  have  just  recdved  the  circular  of  the  Honest  Election  League,  to  pay  no  attention  to  its  attack  upon  the 
candidate  of  her  party  for  District  Attorney. 

papers,  and  the  action  of  the  courts,  in 
neither  of  the  elections  that  figure  in 
our  table  did  the  police  and  county  oflS- 
cers  in  Pueblo  exercise  as  much  coercion 
on  these  fallen  women  as  has  been  the 
rule  in  elections  in  previous  years  in 
Pueblo  and  as  is  always  done  in  Denver. 
Hence  the  percentage  of  women  fes- 
tered who  voted  is  not  as  high  as  usual 
in  precinct  8  of  our  table.  Considerable 
coercion  was  used,  however,  in  Pueblo 
in  November,  1904.  Even  in  April, 
1905,  despite  the  exposure  by  a  grand 
jury  of  methods  employed  in  the  No- 
vember and  in  former  elections,  some 
coercion  was  employed  to  compel  women 
of  the  brothel  precinct  to  vote  once, 
although,  apparently,  there  was  no  re- 
peating last  spring.     Indeed,  the  figures 


poll  the  greatest  proportion  of  women 
voters.  (See  column  12  and  remarks 
for  precinct  8  in  spring  election.)  Indeed, 
the  hideous  accompaniment  of  woman's 
suffrage  has  been  the  introduction  into 
primaries  of  both  parties,  into  registra- 
tions and  elections  in  cities  like  Denver, 
Pueblo,  Cripple  Creek,  Trinidad,  and 
Leadville,  of  this  far  from  small  class  of 
females  from  the  "  red  light  districts," 
who  are  more  absolutely  under  the  pwwer 
of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  the 
guardians  of  the  law  than  are  the  men 
of  the  same  grade  of  immorality — the 
tramps,  the  saloon  bums,  the  confidence 
men,  the  petty  thieves,  the  keepers  of 
low  saloons,  the  gamblers,  the  pimps, 
the  procurers.  Owing  to  popular  atten- 
tion and  indignation,  warnings  of  news- 
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for  the  spring  election  show  up  condi- 
tions in  the  "red  light  district"  more 
nearly  accurately  than  do  those  for  the 
fall  election,  when  this  precinct  (precinct 
8)  included  a  considerable  number  of 
respectable  alien  workmen  and  their 
wives.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  and  under  ordinary  police 
administrations  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
fallen  women  in  our  cities  are  compelled 
to  register  and  to  vote  at  least  once  for 
the  candidates  favored  by  the  police  or 
sheriff's  officers. 

But  in  ordinary  times  these  women 
are  also  compelled  to  "repeat."  In 
Pueblo,  in  November,  1904,  as  before 
stated,  the  vigilance  of  the  decent  men 
of  both  parties,  as  special  officers  of  the 
district  courts  armed  with  warrants  for 
the  arrest  of  persons  who  might  attempt 
to  vote  under  fictitious  names,  prevented 
a  majority,  but  not  all,  of  these  thousand 
fraudulent  names  from  being  voted  as 
usual  by  "  repeaters  "  under  direction  of 
the  police  and  sheriff's  officers,  who  in 
turn  were  under  orders  from  "the  gang." 
A  former  "  city  detective  "  or  "  fine  col- 
lector "  in  Pueblo  has  been  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  years 
in  the  penitentiary  for  comp)elling  an 
unfortunate  woman  to  repeat  her  regis- 
tration. He  is  under  further  indict- 
ments for  compelling  the  same  woman  to 
forge  fictitious  names  by  the  hundreds 

TFT 


to  district  registration  sheets,  all  of  which 
names  were  to  be  voted  on  election  day 
by  other  fallen  women,  from  whom  the 
fellow  collected  "  fines."  Another  former 
"  city  detective  "  is  under  indictment  for 
actually  compelling  unfortunate  women 
to  repeat  in  the  November,  1904,  election, 
voting  under  some  of  the  fictitious  names 
forged  by  the  first  woman.  Other  pre- 
sumably more  respectable  citizens, 
among  them  the  present  postmaster  of 
Pueblo,  the  former  county  clerk  and 
several  of  his  deputies,  are  under  in- 
dictment on  equally  strong  evidence  for 
being  the  brains  and  purse  for  this,  which 
is  but  typical  of  former  conspiracies  by 
which  elections  were  "  carried  "  to  per- 
petuate the  control  of  the  "  gang." 

Our  foreign-bom  women  electors, 
equally  ignorant  and  illiterate  with  our 
foreign- bom  men,  who  as  voters  are  so 
often  held  up  for  execration,  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  our  examination  of 
"what  and  how  many  women  vote." 
One  of  the  anomalies  of  this  woman's 
suffrage  State  is  that  an  adult  foreign- 
born  woman  is  naturalized  and  becomes 
a  duly  qualified  elector  simply  by  the 
naturalization  of  her  husband.  An  adult 
female  alien  applying  for  original  natu- 
ralization is  of  but  rare  occurrence  in 
Colorado.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that 
with  this  arrangement  the  naturalization 
of  a  single  male  alien  often  creates  im- 


AT   PARTY   HEADQUARTERS 

Tbc  WMDcn  canvaMcn  of  ooe  of  the  political  parties  are  waiting  to  receive  their  "  route  Itsta,"  which  are  being  prepared 

by  the  stenoirnphers. 
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mediately  two  foreign-born  voters.  The 
full  significance  may  thus  be  realized 
of  the  fact,  as  reported  by  the  grand 
jury  in  Pueblo,  composed  of  leading 
citizens,  six  Democrats  and  six  Re- 
publicans, that  "nearly  1,300  foreign- 
ers received  their  naturalization  papers 
during  September  and  October,  1904, 
from  the  County  Court  (of  Pueblo 
County) — ^within  sixty  days  more  natural- 
ization papers  to  foreigners  than  had 
been  formerly  issued  during  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  county  (covering 
over  forty  years).  ...  In  many  instances 
they  were  issued  to  aliens  who  had  never 
applied  for  their  first  papers. .  .  .  These 
aliens,  largely  under  the  control  of  pa- 
drones  or  bosses,  for  a  consideration  from 
the  political  leaders,  were  rounded  up 
and  taken  into  court  and  demanded 
their  naturalization  pap>ers,  having  all 
or  part  of  their  exjaenses  paid  by  which- 
ever political  party  could  control  the 
padrone."  It  is  impossible  to  say  just 
how  many  foreign-bom  female  voters 
were  created  by  the  naturalization,  in 
many  cases  through  fraud,  of  these  1,300 
male  aliens,  mostly  of  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  class  of  Italian  laborers. 
Certainly  it  ran  far  up  into  the  hundreds. 

So  much  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  and  how  many  women  vote." 
How  they  vote  is  a  different  matter. 

Vicious  women  vote  as  the  dominant 
"  boss,"  aided  by  the  police,  or  as  the 
police  acting  on  their  own  account,  com- 
pel them  to  vote. 

Foreigfn-born  women — the  Slavs  and 
Italians,  Greeks  and  Russians — like  the 
foreign-bom  men,  vote  for  the  most  part 
in  the  manner  the  superintendent  of  the 
railroad,  mining,  or  manufacturing  cor- 
poration, or  his  foreman  or  their  agents, 
or  the  subsidized  priest  or  padrone,  tell 
them  they  must  vote.  These  commands 
are  sometimes  reinforced  by  money,  or 
by  threats  of  bodily  violence  or  spiritual 
damnation,  or  more  often  by  threats  of 
the  kinsmen  of  the  women  losing  their 
jobs.  Women  of  this  class  as  well  as 
men  are  told  to  ask  election  officers  for 
assistance — indeed,  most  of  them  need 
it — in  preparing  their  ballots,  on  the 
ground  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
process  of  voting  or  that  they  are  un- 


HOW  REGISTRATION   IS  "  PADDED  "  IN  THE 
RED-LIGHT  DISTRICTS 

Thii  house,  at  2116  Mirket  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  brothel 
district  of  Denver,  had  four  legral  resident  voters ;  but  from 
it  twenty-three  names  were  registered,  the  excess  to  be  voted 
by  repeaters  on  election  day. 

able  to  read  or  write  English.  In  this 
way  the  intended  secrecy  of  the  Austra- 
lian ballot  is  violated. 

The  "  new  women  "  vote  for  those 
who  favor  their  pet  theories. 

Other  women  vote  in  various  ways. 
Indeed,  ridiculous  but  true  stories  could 
be  told  of  how  some  really  conscientious 
ladies  vote.  A  few  days  after  the  elec- 
tion of  November,  1904,  for  example,  I 
was  talking  with  a  young  married  woman 
of  more  than  average  intelligence,  who 
was  living  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
Colorado,  and  who  declared  "  she  never 
voted  a  straight  ticket,  because  she  always 
voted  for  the  men."  I  applauded,  and 
asked  if  she  would  mind  telling  me  how 
she  voted  and  why.  "  Not  at  all,"  she 
replied,  earnestly.  "  I  didn't  know  much 
about  Roosevelt  or  Parker,  but  in  his 
pictures  Parker  is  much  more  handsome 
than  Roosevelt,  so  I  voted  for  the  Demo- 
cratic electors.     I  don't  like  Govemor 
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Peabody's  wife,  so  I  voted  for  Alva 
Adams.  The  Republican  candidate  for 
County  Clerk  wants  to  marry  a  friend  of 
mine  and  could  right  away  if  elected,  so 
I  voted  for  him.  The  Republican  run- 
ning for  Assessor  got  my  vote  because 
he  is  a  dear  old  man  and  needed  a  nice 
easy  position.  The  Republican  candi- 
date for  State  Treasurer  was  a  Swede 
and  I  don't  like  Swedes,  so  I  voted  for 
the  Democrat.  One  of  the  candidates 
for  County  Commissioner  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  they  say,  used  to  run  a 
saloon,  so  I  voted  for  the  Republican. 
I  voted  against  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Sheriff  because  his  wife  got  a 
divorce  from  him.  I  took  my  husband's 
advice  regarding  the  other  candidates, 
because  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
them  myself."  I  mildly  asked  if  she 
knew  of  the  special  qualifications  of  any 
of  these  men  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  several  offices  for  which  they  were 
candidates.  She  replied  that  she  had  not 
troubled  about  that,  because  the  reasons 
she  had  stated  were  sufficient  for  her. 
Of  course  this  is  an  extreme  case,  but  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  things 
which  determined  this  really  charming 
woman  in  her  choice  of  candidates  were 
of  the  kind  that  appeal  strongly  to  many 
thousands  of  the  women  who  vote  in 
Colorado. 

In  rare  instances  wives  vote  differently 
from  their  husbands,  but  I  have  noted 
that  in  such  cases  politics  is  a  source  of 
more  or  less  friction  in  the  family.  It 
follows  naturally,  however,  from  women's 
usual  place  in  society,  that  they  are  not 
thrown  into  daily  contact  with  men,  and 
consequently  do  not  have  the  same  op- 
portunities of  learning  at  first  hand  of 
the  character  and  capacity  of  candidates 
as  do  their  brothers,  fathers,  husbands, 
and  sons,  who  in  comparatively  small 
cities  like  those  of  Colorado  (Denver's 
population  in  1 900  was  but  1 33,859)  are 
apt  to  know  personally  or  by  reputation 
the  candidates  in  their  daily  work  or 
business.  ■  For  the  propwrtion  of  women 
candidates  for  office  in  Colorado  is  very 
small.  I  believe  it  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that,  realizing  these  facts, 
more  than  half  our  women  voters  depend 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  male  members 
of  their  families  in  deciding  how  to  vote. 


Now,  what  change  has  been  wrought 
by  woman's  suffrage,  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  our  public  officials  ? 

Women  themselves  form  such  a  small 
proportion  of  the  aspirants  for  any  elect- 
ive offices  except  those  in  connection 
with  the  schools  that  they  are  almost 
negligible  factors.  Ever  since  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  has  been 
a  woman.  This  is  the  office  of  greatest 
importance  ever  held  in  Colorado  by 
our  new  voters.  Be  it  said  further  to 
the  credit  of  the  successive  incumbents 
of  this  responsible  position  that  theirs 
has  been  about  the  only  one  of  Colo- 
rado's administrative  departments,  from 
chief  executive  down,  the  conduct  of 
which  in  the  past  decade  has  always 
been  above  even  suspicion  of  rank  favor- 
itism, fraud,  or  graft.  Since  1 894  the  of- 
fice of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
has  been  held  continuously  in  a  number 
of  counties  by  women.  Their  service, 
generally  speaking,  has  been  so  emi- 
nently correct  and  satisfactory  that  after 
each  election  the  proportion  of  women 
has  increased  until  at  present  they  hold 
this  office  in  thirty-four  of  the  fifty-nine 
counties.  Women  have  also  been  elected 
to  other  county  and  city  offices,  but  such 
cases  have  been  rare  and  are  growing 
rarer.  A  considerable  number  of  deserv- 
ing and  competent  women  have  clerk- 
ships and  other  appointive  positions  in 
various  departments  of  the  State  and 
local  government — possibly  a  slightly 
larger  number  than  in  men-suffrage 
States.  Although  citizens  in  every  other 
sense,  Colorado  women,  by  custom,  are 
not  required  to  sit  on  juries  nor  pay  the 
j)oll  tax.  Nor  are  they  liable  to  service 
in  the  militia  nor  to  call  by  the  sheriff  to 
act  on  a  posse  comitatus.  As  in  cities 
elsewhere,  those  in  Colorado  have  police 
matrons,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one 
special  officer  in  Pueblo,  no  women 
policemen.  There  are  a  few  women 
lawyers,  but  no  women  judges,  although 
there  is  one  woman  justice  of  the  peace 
in  Kiowa,  a  cattle-ranch  county.  No 
woman  has  been  elected  to  the  State 
Senate.  The  number  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  Legislature  shows  a  steady 
decline.  In  the  session  of  1895  there 
were    three    women    members    of   the 
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House  of  Representatives;  in  1897, 
three ;  in  1899,  three ;  in  1901,  one  ;  in 
1903,  one;  in  1905,  none.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  common  remark  also  that  there 
has  been  in  the  last  few  years  a  steady 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  women  at' 
primary  caucuses  and  as  voters  at  par- 
tisan primaries  in  the  respectable  pre- 
cincts, as  well  as  a  corresponding,  and 
of  course  consequent,  decrease  in   the 


official  capacities  whose  private  lives 
were  unsavory.  We  formerly  had  the 
elsewhere  usiial  city  average  of  saloon- 
keepers, some  of  whom  were  honest  as 
municipal  officials.  Since  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  women  political 
parties  have  learned  the  inadvisability 
of  nominating  for  public  offices  drunk- 
ards, notorious  libertines,  gamblers,  re- 
tail liquor  dealers,  and  men  who  engage 


ROUNDING   UP    REPEATERS 

A  dty  detective  in  a  city  of  Colondo  coUectixv  disrepotable  women  in  order  to  "vote  thejn"  illegally  and  moke  them 
"  repeat."  The  women  are  taken  fanm  poUin^r-place  to  polling-place  in  dosed  carriages-  As  a  "  blind  "  the  hack  was  not 
driven  to  the  women's  "  honsea,"  but  the  detective  ordered  the  women  to  meet  him  an4  his  carriage  two  blocks  or  more 
away.  Tlua  picture  was  taken  in  spite  of  threats  made  by  the  "  plain-clothes  man  "  of  the  municipal  police  department  that 
be  woold  "  do  up  "  the  photographer.  He  effectively  concealed  his  own  identity  as  well  as  that  of  one  of  the  two  women  he 
was  helping  into  the  hack  by  '*  ducking  **  and  holding  up  his  hat.  Two  other  women  who  were  to  go  in  the  carriage  are  seen 
approarhing  on  the  sidewalk. 


number  of  women  delegates  to  local  and 
State  conventions  of  the  parties. 

A  very  noteworthy  change  wrought  by 
woman's  suffrage  has  been  the  raising 
of  the  requirement  as  to  moral  character, 
judged  solely  by  their  private  lives,  of 
men  elected,  especially  to  offices  in  our 
cities.  But  no  corresponding  change 
for  the  better  has  been  brought  about  in 
the  public  conduct  of  our  officials.  Be- 
fore 1893  we  had  in  Colorado  some  men 
who  served  the  people  well  in  their  purely 


in  similar  discredited  occupations,  be- 
cause the  women  almost  always  vote 
them  down.  This  change  has  been 
pointed  to  by  advocates  of  woman's  suf- 
frage as  a  great  reform.  Unfortunately, 
the  character  and  honesty  of  our  public 
servants,  judged  solely  by  their  public 
services  and  by  their  official  conduct,  has 
not  in  general  been  improved.  Since 
1893  we  have  had  as  many  men,  possibly 
more,  who  as  officers  are  incompetent, 
grossly  partial,  unscrupulous,  and  even 
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positively  dishonest,  although  as  private 
citizens  they  do  not  sell  liquor  or  eng^e 
in  riotous  living.  It  should  be  needless 
to  say  that  saloon-keepers  are  often 
honest,  that  ranchmen,  real  estate  and 
investment  brokers  are  sometimes  dis- 
honest, and  that  the  substitution  in  office 
of  a  r<^ue  who  has  been  dealing  in  land 
for  one  who  has  been  dealing  in  liquor 
is  not  a  real  improvement. 

Now,  what  are  the  general  results  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  presence  of 
women  as  voters  has  not  improved  the 
order  and  decorum  at  polling-places.  In 
addition  to  the  sp>ecific  crimes  already 
mentioned,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  remind  us  how  impure  Colorado's 
elections  have  been,  only  to  refer  to  the 
surprising  amount  of  election  knavery 
committed  in  all  parts  of  the  State  by 
both  parties  in  November,  1904,  and 
exposed  last  winter  in  the  contest  over 
the  Governorship,  and  to  the  facts  that 
about  thirty  men  in  Denver,  mostly 
Democrats,  were  sent  to  jail  and  fined, 
and  that  a  g^and  jury  in  Pueblo  returned 
257  indictments,  mostly  against  Repub- 
licans, all  for  election  frauds. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  Colo- 
rado and  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted,  not  merely  with  the 
noisy  radicals,  but  with  our  really  repre- 
sentative women  voters,  are  not  ready  to 
accept  as  accurate  assertions  that,  as  a 
class,  they  have  by  voting  "dealt  a  blow  at 
their  womanhood,"  nor  to  approve  sweep>- 
ing  indictments  against  their  character 
and  motives. 

We  have  also  seen  that  extension  of 
the  suffrage  to  women  has,  in  the  long 
run,  merely  tended  to  double  the  number 
of  possible,  not  of  actual,  voters.  Among 
the  very  highest  classes,  judged  by  stand- 
ards of  property,  intelligence,  and  moral- 
ity, and  among  the  very  lowest,  we  have 
added  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  per  cent, 
to  the  number  who  formerly  exercised 
the  franchise.  But  among  the  great 
middle  classes,  in  these  respects,  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  women 
than  of  the  men  do  not  vote.  It  would, 
indeed,  appear  that  the  average  character 
of  the  actual  voting  body  has  either 
remained  unchanged  or  has  been  slightly 
lowered  as  regards  actual  political  intel- 
ligence and  discrimination. 


Although  rascals  of  notoriously  intem- 
perate or  licentious  personal  habits  and 
rascals  engaging  in  certain  discredited 
forms  of  business  are  no  longer  so 
largely  elected  to  public,  offices,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  in  too  many  cases 
under  woman's  suffrage  the  incumbents 
are  rascals  still.  We  have  practically 
all  the  forms  of  graft  and  misgovem- 
ment  found  elsewhere.  Woman's  suffrage 
seems  to  have  been  neither  a  prevent- 
ive, an  alleviator,  nor  a  cure  for  any  of 
our  political  ills.  Furthermore,  in  Colo- 
rado's larger  cities,  and  especially  in 
Denver,  lewd  women  have  been  granted 
by  the  jwlice  a  degree  of  license  not 
accorded  them,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in 
any  other  part  of  America.  Is  it  unfair 
to  assume  that  this  is  part  of  the  price 
paid  by  bosses  and  police  in  our  cities 
for  the  extreme  activity  of  these  women 
in  primaries  and  elections  ?  It  would, 
however,  be  as  absurd  to  assume  that 
all  the  debauchery  of  our  public  service 
in  many  fields  is  due  to  women  voters  as 
to  assert  that  they  have  improved  our 
local  and  State  government. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  woman's 
suffragists  in  general  tacitly  admit  that 
there  have  been  no  practical  reforms  or 
other  important  or  positive  results  in  Colo- 
rado, because  they  who  urged  the  adoption 
of  their  experiment  for  reasons  oijustite 
and  expediency  now  in  the  g^eat  majority 
of  cases  praise  its  operation  on  grounds 
oi  Justice  only.  Voting,  they  say,  is  one 
of  woman's  natural  rights,  from  the  exer- 
cise of  which  tyrannical  man  long  pre- 
vented her.  They  ask,  "  Would  you  in 
justice  refuse  the  intelligent  and  refined 
women  of  your  family  the  franchise  you 
give  so  freely  to  illiterates  and  miser- 
able, often  criminal,  foreigners  and  ne- 
groes ?"  They  assume  that  one  approves 
of  allowing  the  men  of  all  these  classes 
to  vote  without  restriction,  and  they  for- 
get that  these  illiterates,  foreigners,  and 
negroes  have  women  in  their  families. 
That  all  the  women  even  of  Colorado 
do  not  regard  voting  as  among  their 
"  natural  rights "  is  shown  by  the  flat 
and  oftentimes  indignant  refusal  by 
many  to  vote  at  all,  and  by  the  manner 
in  which  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
others  look  upon  voting  as  on  unpleasant, 
irksome,  and  unsought  duty. 
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NIAGARA   FALLS  AND  THE   NIAGARA   RIVER 
Showing  the  location  of  existing  mod  sogvested  power  plants 


HOfi^   TO  PROTECT  NIAGARA 

FALLS 

BY  CHARLES  M.  DOfV 

PresUUnt  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Stale  Reservation  at  Niagara 


IN  the  last  week  of  the  old  year  the 
following  despatch  appeared  in  one 
of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  State 
of  New  York : 

Assemblvman (Blank),  when  informed  that 
Governor  fJiggins  would  have  something  to 
ay  relative  to  the  preservation  of  Niagara 
Falls  in  his  message,  said  he  presumed  there 
would  be  some  play  to  the  galleries  along 
that  line,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  water  power  for  the  produc- 
tion of  electrical  energy  would  continue 
all  over  the  State  and  country,  and  in 
twenty-five  years  Niagara  Falls  would  be 
a»  the  Falls  of  the  Mohawk  at  Cohoes, 
onhrto  be  seen  as  a  waterfall  on  Sundays 
ana  holidays  when  the  power  utilization 
plants  were  not  running  and  the  diverted 

5 


water  was  allowed  to  follow  its  natural 
channels.  For  his  part  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  water  thus  used  than 
forever  running  to  waste. 

This  utterance  is  quoted  solely  be- 
cause it  accurately  represents  the  feeling 
of  large  numbers  of  p)eople.  Coupling 
this  feeling  with  the  habit  of  capital  to 
seize  upon  every  opportunity  for  profit 
regardless  of  sentiments  and  emotions 
unconnected  with  the  heaping  up  of 
wealth,  we  have  a  formidable  menace  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  which,  if  not  coun- 
teracted, will  unquestionably  bring  about 
the  result  so  much  desired  in  the  lan- 
guage quoted. 
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some  idea  of  what  will  result  if  the   Falls   are  not  protected 
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This  danger  has  recently  aroused  pub- 
lic attention  and  has  stimulated  into 
activity  for  the  protection  of  the  Falls 
the  energy  of  the  press,  of  several  civic 
societies,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  add  to  the  exact  knowl- 
edge of  all  such  societies  and  persons, 
excite  the  interest  of  others  whose  atten- 
tion has  not  been  hitherto  attracted  to 
the  subject,  and  to  indicate  in  what 
manner  protest  against  the  threatened 
evil  may  be  most  practical  and  effective. 

In  the  first  place,  the  danger  of  the 
near  extinction  of  the  Falls  as  an  object 
of  overwhelming  interest  by  the  diver- 
sion of  the  waters  is  real.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  impress  this  unwelcome  fact 
upon  the  minds  of  a  people  whose  imag- 
ination has  been  stirred  for  generations 
by  the  tremendous  volume  of  the  cata- 
ract, and  to  whom  the  inexhaustibility  of 
Niagara  has  seemed  as  certain  and  en- 
during as  the  limitless  power  of  the  sun 
to  give  out  heat  and  light.  The  volume  of 
water  in  the  river  is  a  finite  and  meas- 
urable quantity.  The  flow  has  been 
measured  for  many  years  by  the  United 
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States  Engineer  Corps,  and  it  reports 
that  the  average  flow  of  the  river  is 
222,400  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  that 
the  minimum  flow,  so  far  as  observed, 
was  165,340  cubic  feet  per  second. 
Given  this  flow — and  that  the  figures  are 
substantially  correct  there  is  no  doubt — 
we  have  next. to  inquire  the  amount  of 
the  abstraction  of  this  water  which  has 
been  authorized  by  the  State  of  New 
York  and  by  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Upon  the  American  side  the  State 
Reservation  at  Niagara,  which  is  owned 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  occupies  the 
shore  of  the  river  from  a  point  below  the 
American  Fall  to  Port  Day  above  the 
Falls,  and  although  attempts  have  been 
made  to  procure  the  right  to  divert  the 
water  along  this  stretch  of  river  front, 
all  such  attempts  have  hitherto  been  de- 
feated. At  Port  Day  is  situated  the 
intake  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Hydraulic 
Power  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
This  company  conducts  water  by  a  canal 
extending  through  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls  to  the  brink  of  the  gorge  below  the 
falls,  and  utilizes  the  water  at  the  gorge. 
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It  is  authorized  to  take  water  through  a 
canal  100  feet  wide  with  the  uniform 
depth  of  14  feet.  The  precise  amount 
of  water  which  can  be  diverted  through 
this  canal  has  not  been  accurately  deter- 
mined, or,  if  thus  determined,  has  never 
been  made  public.  The  amount  has 
usually  been  assumed  to  be  7,700  cubic 
feet  per  second,  but  in  response  to  a 
question  of  the  International  Waterways 
Commission,  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany has  said  that  the  flow  would  be  from 
8.000  to  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
It  is  reasonably  safe  to  assimie  that  the 
maximum  figure — 10,000  cubic  feet  per 
second — is  substantially  correct. 

Next  above  this  canal  is  located  the 
plant  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Com- 
pany. This  company  has  the  right  to 
divert  water  sufficient  to  produce  200,000 
effective  horse-power.  At  the  present 
time  this  company  diverts  the  waters  of 
the  river  into  a  canal  communicating 
with  penstocks  in  which  are  located  the 
wheels  producing  power,  and  the  waters 
are  conducted  through  a  tunnel  approxi- 
mately 7,000  feet  long  to  the  gorge  of 
the  liver  below  the  Falls.     It  has  two 


power-houses  in  operation  capable  of 
producing  1 00,000  horse-power,  and  the 
waters  necessary  to  divert  for  this  pur- 
pose are  rated  at  8,600  cubic  feet  per 
second.  In  order  to  produce  the  addi- 
tional authorized  100,000  horse-power, 
the  construction  of  another  tunnel  would 
be  necessary.  To  produce  this  amount 
of  horse-power  would  require  the  diver- 
sion of  at  least  8,600  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second,  and  hence  the  total  amount 
which  this  company  is  authorized  to 
divert  amounts  to  17,200  cubic  feet  per 
second.  This,  with  the  maximum  of 
1 0,000  cubic  feet  diverted  by  the  Niagara 
Falls  Hydraulic  Power  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  makes  a  total  of  27,200 
cubic  feet  per  second  which  can  now  be 
lawfully  diverted  upon  the  American  side. 
In  addition  to  the  forgoing,  the  State 
of  New  York  has  authorized  from  time 
to  time  during  the  past  twenty  years  a 
variety  of  companies  to  divert  water  from 
the  river,  but  several  of  these  have  un- 
questionably lost  their  rights  through 
failure  to  comply  with  the  time  limit  pre- 
scribed by  their  charters.  There  are 
two  such  companies,  however,  the  legal 
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status  of  which  is  somewhat  uncertain,  In  the  year  1903  the  Government  of 
viz.,  the  Niagara  Power  and  Development  Ontario  procured  a  report  from  an  emi- 
Company  and  the  Niagara,  Lockport,  and  nent  hydraulic  engineer  upon  the  possi- 
Ontario  Power  Company.  No  statutory  bility  of  additional  plants  capable  of 
restriction  was  placed  upwjn  the  amount  generating  electric  power  on  a  large 
of  water  which  either  of  these  companies  scale  with  waters  of  Niagara  River.  The 
was  authorized  to  use.  There  is  some  report  of  this  engineer  suggested  four 
question  whether  the  rights  conferred  additional  plants  with  a  total  water  con- 
upon  them  are  now  in  existence,  but  this  sumption  of  29,996  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
can  only  be  settled,  if  it  ever  arises  in  a  ond — ^practically  30,000  cubic  feet.  One 
practical  way,  by  legal  adjudication.  It  of  these  suggested  sites  was  located  near 
is  understood  that  neither  of  these  com-  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  and  the  remaining 
panies  is  at  the  present  time  engaged  three  on  the  shore  of  the  river  above  the 
upon  any  work  looking  to  the  diversion  rapids  and  below  Welland  River.  The 
of  water.  sites  of  all  the  existing  and  suggested 

Passing  now  to  the  conditions  existing  plants  are  shown  upon  the  accompanying 

upon   the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  map. 

there  are  four  corporations  in  operation  The  present  situation  may,  therefore, 

which  ha%'e  been  authorized  by  the  Gov-  be  summed  up  as  follows,  the  figures 

ernment  of  Ontario  to  divert  water  for  given  being  that  of  cubic  feet  of  water 

power  purposes.    The  Canadian  Niag-  diverted  from  the  stream  each  second : 

ara  Power  Company  has  the  right  to  use  authorized  diversion 

100,000   horse-power,  which,  it  is  esti-  Niagara  FaUs  Hydraulic  Power  and 

mated,  requires  the  diversion  of  8,900         Manufacturing  Company 10,000 

cubic   feet  of  water  per   second.     The     Niagara  Falls  Power  Company 17,200 

Ontario  Power  Company  has  two  rights  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company..     8,900 

.    '\,  '       ....  *"  .        Ontario  Power  Company 12,000 

—one  to  carry  water  through  three  main  Electrical  Development  Company. . .  ll^OO 

feeder  pipes  eighteen  feet  m  diameter  to     Electric  Railway  Company 400 

a  power-house  situate  below  the  Falls,  

and  the  estimate  given  by  the  Canadian  Total 59,700 

authorities  as  to  the  amount  of  water  O""   practically  60,000    cubic   feet  per 

which  will  be  diverted  by  these  three  second. 

pipes  is  substantially  12,000  cubic  feet  suggested  diversion 

per  second.     This  company  has  also  a  30,000 

right  to  conduct  water  from  the  Welland  The  right  to  divert  60,000  cubic  feet 

River,  which  flows  into  Niagara  River  per  second  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The 

just  above  the  rapids,  but  the  amount  of  prevention  of  future  diversions  is  the 

water  which   can  be  abstracted  under  end  to  which  the  energies  of  all  lovers 

this  permission  has  never  been  deter-  of  the  Falls  must  be  directed. 

mined    and    may    probably  safely    be 

omitted  from   any  calculations  made  in  A  clear  understanding  of  the  situation 

this    article.    The   Electrical   Develop-  can  be  had  only  by  careful  consideration 

ment  Company  has  the  right  to  produce  of  the  effect  of  the  authorized  diversion 

125,000  horse-power,  and  the  estimated  of  the   waters.     Much  speculation  has 

amount  of  water  required  to  produce  this  been  indulged  in  on  this  subject  without 

maximum  amount  of  power   is    1 1 ,200  full   consideration  of  the  topographical 

cubic  feet  per  second.  features.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  an  elec-  the  Falls  consist  of  two  parts — the  Ameri- 

trical  railway  company  has  the  right  to  can  Fall  and  the  Horseshoe  Fall.     The 

divert  water  to  a  certain  amount  in  the  division  of  the  waters  of  the  stream  to 

operation  of  its  road,  which  amount,  how-  supply  these  two  falls  occurs  above  the 

ever,  is  quite  small,  and  is  generally  esti-  head  of  Goat  Island.     There  has  been  a 

mated  at  about  400  cubic  feet  per  second,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 

These  are  all  the  rights  which  have  the  proportion  of  water  passing  over  the 

been  granted  by  the  Government  of  On-  American  Fall.     It  has  been  stated  as 

tario  up  to  the  present  time.  low  as  ten  per  cent,  and  as  high  as  twenty- 
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five  per  cent.  A  careful  consideration 
of  the  situation  will,  I  think,  establish 
that  this  percentage  cannot  well  exceed 
ten  per  cent.  A  cross  section  of  the 
stream  based  upon  actual  soundings 
just  above  the  head  of  the  rapids,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  width  of  the 
American  channel  at  the  head  of  Goat 
Island  and  that  of  the  Canadian  channel 
at  the  same  point,  seems  to  establish 
that  ten  per  cent,  is  a  fair  and  reason- 
able estimate  of  this  amount. 

The  power  plants  upon  the  American 
shore  are  both  in  operation,  and  it  is 
safe  to  assume  are  now  taking  from  the 
stream  not  exceeding  1 5,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  They  unquestionobly  use 
to  some  extent  water  which  would  flow 
over  the  Canadian  Fall,  and  it  may  be 
stated  without  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction that  the  effect  of  taking  a  limited 
quantity  of  water  from  the  stream  above 
the  rapids  at  any  given  point  situated  a 
measurable  distance  from  the  point  of 
diversion  cannot  be  calculated  or  stated 
with  accuracy. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  effect 
of  the  abstraction  of  water  by  the  plants 
already  authorized  upon  the  Canadian 
side.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  map  that  all  of  these  plants  divert 
water  from  the  stream  below  the  head 
of  the  rapids.  These  rapids  extend  for 
a  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  above  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  and  the 
fall  in  this  distance  is  about  fifty-five 
feet.  At  the  head  of  these  rapids  is  a 
laige  breaker  extending  from  the  Cana- 
dian shore  toward  the  head  of  Goat 
Island,  creating  a  ca.scade  of  several 
feet,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  taking 
of  water  from  the  stream  below  this 
cascade  will  not  divert  water  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  if  at  all,  from  the 
American  channel.  Hence,  all  the 
power  plants  now  authorized  upon  the 
Canadian  side  to  take  water  to  the 
extent  of  32,500  cubic  feet  per  second 
will  not  affect  the  American  Fall,  but 
only  the  Horseshoe  Fall. 

Three  of  the  suggested  plants  upon 
the  Canadian  side  to  be  situated  be- 
tween Dufferin  Islands,  which  are  sub- 
stantially at  the  head  of  the  rapids, 
and  Welland  River,  will  take  water 
from  the  stream  above  the  rapids,  and 


will,  therefore,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent affect  the  American  Fall. 

The  fourth  suggested  plant,  with  a 
capacity  of  a  little  upward  of  7,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  is  located  below 
the  head  of  the  rapids  near  the  Horse- 
shoe Falls.  With  the  exception  of  this 
suggested  plant,  the  river  front  between 
the  crest  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls  and  the 
head  of  the  rapids  is  now  entirely  occu- 
pied for  power  purposes.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  capacity  of  the  Elec- 
trical Development  Company  plant  can 
be  doubled,  this  increasing  the  suggested 
diversion,  affecting  the  Horseshoe  Falls 
alone  to  about  18,000  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

Some  detailed  figures  may  here  be 
profitably  considered.  The  average  flow 
of  the  entire  stream  being  222,400  cubic 
feet  per  second,  the  amount  passing 
through  the  American  channel  will  be 
on  the  average  about  22,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  and  through  the  Canadian 
channel  about  200,000  cubic  feet  per 
second.  The  authorized  diversion  from 
this  latter  channel  below  the  head  of  the 
rapids  is  32,500  cubic  feet  per  second, 
or  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  average 
flow.  The  authorized  abstraction  is  a 
fixed  quantity,  while  the  flow  of  the  river 
varies,  and  we  must,  therefore,  take  into 
consideration  its  minimum  flow.  Upon 
the  assumed  basis  of  nine-tenths  passing 
through  the  Canadian  channel,  the  mini- 
mum flow  is  152,406  cubic  feet  per 
second,  and  of  this  the  authorized  diver- 
sion is  32,500  cubic  feet,  or  about  twenty- 
one  per  cent,  of  the  minimum  flow.  This 
will  be  the  result  when  companies  with 
plants  now  constructed  or  in  process  of 
construction  have  come  into  full  opera- 
tion, and  a  result  which  cannot  be 
avoided  by  any  known  means.  It  needs 
no  argument  to  show  that  this  author- 
ized diversion  will  seriously  affect  the 
Horseshoe  Falls  and  make  imperative 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent 
their  further  depletion. 

The  effect  of  taking  water  from  the 
river  above  the  head  of  the  rapids  can- 
not be  so  accurately  calculated.  The 
average  flow  through  the  American  chan- 
nel upon  the  assumed  basis  of  one-tenth 
is  about  22,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
and  at  the  minimum  stage  the  flow  will 
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be  about  16,900  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  entrance  to  this  channel  at  the  head 
of  Goat  Island  is  only  a  little  over  700 
feet  in  width,  while  the  length  of  the 
crest  of  the  fall  is  nearly  1,100  feet. 
Therefore  a  slight  reduction  in  the  depth 


that  even  at  the  minimum  flow  of  the 
river  the  appearance  of  this  fall  is  most 
seriously  affected.  But  few  photographs 
have  been  taken  at  low  water.  Those 
in  existence  demonstrate  that  the  majesty 
of  this  fall  and  of  the  rapids  above  it  is 


THE  CHANNEL  BETWEEN   GOAT  ISLAND  AND  ONE  OF 
THE  THREE  SISTERS   ISLANDS   AS   IT  USUALLY  LOOKS 


of  the  water  at  the  entrance  to  the  chan- 
nel will  seriously  affect  the  appearance 
of  the  volume  of  water  flowing  over  the 
crest.  No  accurate  survey  of  the  chan- 
nels in  the  river  sufficient  to  determine 
the  effect  upon  the  American  Fall  of  a 
diversion  upon  the  Canadian  side  has 
yet  been  made.     It  is  certain,  however, 


practically  annihilated  with  the  water  at 
the  lowest  observed  stage.  Any  further 
abstraction  of  the  water  above  the  head 
of  the  rapids  must  unquestionably,  dur- 
ing the  lower  stages,  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion not  only  of  the  beauty  but  of  the 
sublime  power  of  this  most  magnificent 
fall. 
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The  foregoing  review  of  the  actual 
conditions  now  existing  warrants  the 
following  summary : 

I.  No  further  diversion  of  water  on 
the  American  side  below  the  plant  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  can 


from  the  stream  above  the  plant  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  which 
would  involve  such  great  expense  in 
carr)'ing  water  to  the  goiige  below  the 
Falls  that  capital  is  not  likely  to  under- 
take the  scheme  until  the  more  profitable 


THE  CHANNEL   SHOWN   IN  THE  OPPOSITE 
PICTURE,   AT    A    LOW    STAGE    OF    WATER 


be  bad  without  occupying  the  river  front 
within  the  bounds  of  the  State  Reserva- 
tion, and  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree 
probable  that  consent  for  this  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

2.  Additional  power  plants  upon  the 
American    side   must   take  their  water 


sites  upon  the  Canadian  side  are  occu- 
pied. 

3.  That  there  are  at  least  four  sites 
upon  the  Canadian  side  below  the  Wel- 
land  River  where  water  can  be  diverted 
with  as  favorable  financial  results  as  at 
the  plants  now  existing. 

4.  That  because  of  these  facts  further 
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diversions  of  water  are  likely  to  take 
place  first  upon  the  Canadian  side,  and 
for  this  reason  eflforts  to  prevent  such 
diversion  must  be  directed  to  the  Cana- 
dian authorities. 

In  his  Message  to  Congress,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1905,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  directs  attention  to  the  question 
now  under  discussion,  and  says :  "  If 
the  State  of  New  York  cannot  take  care 
of  the  Falls  herself,  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
wished  that  she  should  be  willing  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment." 

This  is  a  startling  suggestion,  and  the 
source  from  which  it  proceeds  demands 
that  it  receive  careful  consideration.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  State  of  New  York 
is  not  likely  to  turn  over  whatever  rights 
it  may  possess  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  prevent  the  State  itself 
from  further  depleting  the  waters  of  the 
Falls.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  State  that  the  Falls  should  be 
preserved  so  far  as  possible  in  at  least 
their  present  condition,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  refuse  to  divert 
the  waters,  and  will  not  turn  over  the 
Falls  to  the  General  Government  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  preventii^  themselves 
from  working  the  devastation.  Unques- 
tionably the  only  power  that  the  State 
of  New  York  p>ossesses  is  to  refuse  to 
permit  further  diversion  of  water  on  its 
side  of  the  stream.  It  cannot  in  any 
manner  control  the  diversion  on  the 
Canadian  side,  nor  can  it  enter  into  any 
agreement  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment that  the  latter  shall  prevent  further 
diversions. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  if  there  is  any 
power  to  negotiate  with  the  Canadian 
Government  upon  this  question,  it  now 
resides  in  the  General  Government ;  and 
that  any  cession  from  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  General  Government  would 
not  increase  that  power.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  apparent  what  practical  effect 
for  good  would  be  had  by  any  cession 
from  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  the  immediate  danger 
to  be  guarded  against  being  likely  to 
arise  upon  the  Canadian  side.  This 
danger  must  be  prevented  by  nego- 
tiations between  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  the  Canadian  Government ; 


and  this  gives  rise  to  the  question  what 
power  the  two  Governments  in  conjunc- 
tion may  have  over  the  entire  question. 
Niagara  River  is  an  international  bound- 
ary, and  in  point  of  law  a  navigable 
stream  its  entire  length ;  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  already  has  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  over  it,  and  has  exercised 
such  right.  With  the  lakes  it  is  an 
international  highway,  so  made  by  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  establishing  the 
Northwest  Territory,  and  by  treaty  with 
.  Great  Britain ;  and  as  such  the  National 
Government  is  bound  to  protect  it.  This 
was  made  very  clear  by  Judge  A.  K. 
Potter,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
State  Reservation  at  Niagara,,  in  his 
able  argument  before  the  International 
Waterways  Commission  on  the  14th  of 
last  September.  The  upper  river  is 
practically  navigable  from  Port  Day,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  State  Reservation, 
to  Lake  Erie.  The  water  cannot  be 
lowered  on  one  side  without  lowering  it 
on  the  other ;  and  Judge  Potter  argued 
that  the  people  of  both  countries  could 
require  their  National  Governments  to 
maintain  its.  level.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment requires  its  consent,  as  it  has 
required  it  in  the  past  for  the  building 
of  a  boom,  or  winged  dam,  in  the  Niag- 
ara River,  to  protect  the  intakes  of  the 
power  companies  from  ice,  it  certainly 
would  seem  as  if  its  consent  could  be 
made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  diver- 
sion of  the  water  itself,  and  that  by  a 
treaty  between  the  two  Governments  all 
further  diversions  of  water  could  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  possession  of  the  State  Reserva- 
tion by  the  General  Government  would 
simply  authorize  it  to  refuse  diversion 
along  this  water  front,  as  the  State  of 
New  York  may  now  refuse.  Such  own- 
ership would  not  add  in  the  slightest  to 
the  power  of  the  General  Government  to 
prevent  the  diversion  of  the  water  from 
an  international  highway.  These  sugges- 
tions seem  to  make  it  plain  that  any  ces- 
sion from  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  add  in 
the  slightest  to  the  protection  of  the 
Falls,  since  it  would  confer  no  power  on 
the  General  Government  which  it  does 
not  already  possess. 

I  havedius  far  assumed  that  the  State 
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of  New  York  would  not  permit  any 
diversion  of  the  water  below  Port  Day 
or  within  the  limits  of  the  State  Reser- 
vation. It  must,  however,  be  confessed 
that  such  permission  is  legally  possible, 
since  it  may  be  gjiven  by  the  Legislature. 
For  twenty  years  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Reservation  have  wielded  all  their 
power  against  every  attempt  to  invade 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  thus 
far  have  been  completely  successful. 
Not  a  drop  of  Niagara  is  diverted  from 
the  river  within  the  Reservation  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  entire  State  that  twenty  years  ago 
it  drew  a  cordon  around  the  Falls  within 
its  jurisdiction  and  that  portion  of  the 
river  reaching  to  Port  Day,  and  that 
cordon  has  been  a  dead  line  which  no 
individual  or  corporation  with  designs 
upon  the  majesty  of  the  cataract  has 
been  allowed  to  pass.  It  does  not  seem 
morally  possible  that  this  policy  could 
be  changed,  but  it  would  be  a  wise  safe- 
guard were  a  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  prohibiting  further  diversion  of 
water,  and  such  an  amendment  I  deem  it 
Ae  clear  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  sub- 
mit to  the  people  of  the  State  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment.  Such  an 
amendment  was  recommended  by  a  com- 
mittee in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1894,  but  the  Convention  refused  to 
adopt  it.  The  present  situation  was 
clearly  foreseen  by  the  late  Andrew  H. 
Green,  for  many  years  President  of  the 
Commissioners,  who  in  every  possible  way 
gave  his  grfeat  influence  to  the  protection 
of  the  Falls,  not  only  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission  but  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  The  situation,  however, 
was  not  as  well  understood  then  as  now, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
Legislature  of  1 904  adopted  a  joint  reso- 
lution memorializing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  to  prevent  further  diver- 


sion of  water.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  if  the  Legislature  would  submit 
to  the  people  the  suggested  amendment 
it  would  be  ratified  by  the  popular  vote. 

As  an  evidence  of  good  faith  in  deal- 
ing with  the  authorities  controlling  the 
river  upon  the  Canadian  side,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  bear  a 
moral  pressure  of  great  weight,  it  is  de- 
sirable not  only  that  such  an  amendment 
to  the  State  Constitution  be  proposed 
and  adopted,  but  also  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  pass  an  act 
forbidding  further  diversion  of  water 
from  the  river  within  American  bound- 
aries above  the  Falls. 

The  situation,  then,  as  it  appears  to 
the  writer,  may  be  recapitulated  as 
follows : 

1.  The  authorized  diversion  of  the 
waters  of  the  Niagara  River,  when  exer- 
cised to  its  full  extent,  will  seriously  but 
not  wholly  impair  the  Falls. 

2.  That  further  suggested  diversion 
should  be  prevented,  if  possible. 

3.  That  the  transfer  of  the  State  Res- 
ervation at  Niagara  Falls  from  the  State 
of  New  York  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  valueless  as  a  remedy  against 
the  proposed  evil.    . 

4.  That  this  diversion  can  be  abso- 
lutely prevented  by  the  joint  action  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  proper  British  authorities. 

5.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  should 
revoke  all  charters  for  the  diversion  of 
water  under  which  operations  have  not 
been  commenced  in  good  faith. 

6.  That  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  should  be  adopted 
providing  for  the  perpetual  protection  of 
the  waters  of  Niagara  River. 

7.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  exercise  at  once  all  the 
powers  it  may  possess  to  prevent  such 
diversion. 
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AT  Gloucester  In  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  that  two  hours 
out  of  the  eight  hours  of  daily  instruction 
be  devoted  to  gfirls,  "  as  they  are  a  ten- 
der and  interesting  branch  of  the  com- 
munity, but  have  been  much  neglected 
in  the  public  schools  in  this  town" — 
indeed,  much  neglected  up  to  that  time 
in  every  town.  In  the  New  England  tra- 
dition education  had  been  looked,  upon 
as  a  necessity ;  it  had  seemed  to  men  a 
fundamental  condition  for  right  living. 
Behind  an  ineradicably  democratic  spirit, 


never  at  all  general  in  the  South,  lay 
Puritan  conviction  not  only  of  the  worth 
of  an  individual  soul,  but  also  of  the 
importance  of  a  man's  knowledge  and 
thought,  for  which  training  was  provided 
in  the  common  school. . 

Two  hundred  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  Harvard  College  there  was 
no  college  for  women,  who  were  still 
reckoned  largely  according  to  their  eco- 
nomic value  in  the  community,  a  neces- 
sity in  Colonial  days,  but,  with  greater 
internal  resources,  more  service  at  com- 
mand, and  the  advent  of  the  factory, 
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ceasing  to  be  such  a  necessity.  The 
father  who  considered  his  daughter's 
education  as  important  as  his  son's  for 
the  welfare  of  the  family  was  then  un- 
known ;  the  father  who  put  his  son  to 
work  and  gave  his  daughter  the  distinct- 
ively literary  training  would  have  seemed 
to  our  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ancestors  derelict — as  it  may  be  he 
really  would  be.  The  men  of  a  family, 
according  to  good  English  usage,  bore 
the  responsibilities  of  culture ;  now  these 
responsibilities  are  often  in  the  keeping  of 
mother  and  sister  and  daughter.  Before 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  but  few  efforts  had  been 
made  to  give  women  even  the  rudiments 
of  education — reading  and  writing,  if 
need  be — efforts  which  may  be  desig- 
nated as  fairly  unsuccessful. 

The  royal  founding  of  Mount  Holyoke, 
two  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  Har- 
vard's establishment,  lay  in  the  generous, 
undaunted  heart  of  a  woman.  It  had,  in 
common  with  the  greater  institutions  for 
men,  New  England  traditions  of  piety, 
learning,  sturdiness,  and  the  best  quali- 
ties of  good  New  England  blood.  Pre- 
vious to  this  there  had  been  Dame 
Schools,  mothers'  helpers,  so  to  speak,  for 
very  little  children;  academies  which  pre- 
pared boys  for  college,  sometimes  admit- 
ting girls  for  an  hour  or  so,  or,  as  in  the 
instance  of  South  Byfield  and  other  acad- 
emies, being  co-educational ;  and  the 
public  schools,  which  had  made,  in  gen- 
eral, no  adequate  provision  for  this  "  ten- 
der and  interesting  branch  of  the  com- 
munity." The  movement  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  began  about  1820' 
with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  at  Byfield. 
Later  came  the  Emma  Willard  School, 
still  a  school  in  excellent  standing,  and 
the  Catharine  Beecher  Seminary  at  Hart- 
ford, which  was  given  up  with  the  re- 
moval of  Miss  Beecher  to  the  West.  In 
the  South  there  were  several  early  efforts 
towards  the  higher  education  of  women ; 
these  schools,  prosperous  till  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  have  since  then  deterio- 
rated. It  was  for  Mary  Lyon,  the  founder 
of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  a  school  for  young  women 
which  should  not  be  the  plaything  of 
circumstance.  Mary  Lyon's  ideal  was 
to  establish  Apermarunt,  endowed  institu- 


tion, which  was  "designed  to  be  furnished 
with  every  advantage  that  the  state  of 
education  in  this  country  will  allow." 
This  was  no  idle  castle-building  on  her 
part,  for  the  robust,  rosy-cheeked,  curly- 
haired,  blue-eyed  young  woman  knew 
the  hard  facts  to  be  faced  with  any  such 
scheme  in  mind.  As  early  as  1814  she 
had  begun  her  teaching  career  at  seventy- 
five  cents  a  week  and  "  boarded  round ;" 
she  taught  up  and  down  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  was  well  known,  well  liked,  and 
in  great  demand.  All  her  experience 
but  made  her  realize  more  fully  how  far 
short  the  opportunities  for  girls  fell  of 
the  substantial  education  which  she  had 
in  mind.  Limited,  naturally,  by  the 
times,  hers  was,  nevertheless,  a  collegiate 
ideal,  as  the  clause  in  the  first  circular  of 
the  school  reveals :  "  We  intend  it  to  be 
like  our  colleges,  so  valuable  that  the 
rich  will  be  glad  to  attend  it,  and  so 
economical  that  people  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances may  be  equally  accommo- 
dated." As  in  all  collies  of  that  day 
and  of  to-day,  Holyoke  students  then,  as 
well  as  now,  received  more  than  that  for 
which  they  paid.  Her  object,  too,  was 
the  highest  object  of  the  highest  educa- 
tion: to  meet  public  and  not  private 
wants — ^to  serve  the  country.  The  open- 
ing curriculum  exceeded  in  advancement 
and  breadth  of  subject  any  courses 
offered  in  any  schools  elsewhere ;  it  in- 
cluded, among  other  studies,  logic,  moral 
philosophy,  ancient  and  modern  history, 
and  the  natural  sciences  taught  accord- 
ing to  the  laboratory  method.  At  the 
time  Harvard  was,  I  tiiink,  the  only  other 
institution  teaching  science  in  this  fash- 
ion. But  it  was  the  first  entrance  re- 
quirements that  caused  the  most  serious 
flutter.  The  "  young  ladies,"  not  unlike 
other  young  ladies  of  to-day,  were  in 
despair  at  such  high  requirements;  to 
enter  Mount  Holyoke  they  were  obliged 
to  pass  in  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
English  grammar,  and  Watts  "On  the 
Mind  " — especially  Watts  "  On  the 
Mind."  Nevertheless,  the  second  year 
four  hundred  applicants  were  turned 
away  because  there  was  not  room  to 
accommodate  them,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  the  demands  have  been  in  excess  of 
room  at  the  institution's  command. 
The  Seminary  opened  its  doors   in 
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1837;  fifty-one  years  later  it  became 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  College, 
and  in  1893  was  chartered  as  a  college 
only.  For  several  years  previous  to  the 
opening,  Mary  Lyon  had  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  collecting  an  endowment.  She 
met  with  oppwsition,  indifference,  even 
discourtesy ;  but  she  met  with  friends, 
too.  One  good  gentleman,  a  minister 
at  Cummington,  gave  up  his  pastorate, 
unblessed  by  his  congregation  for  so 
doing,  and  became  Mary  Lyon's  agent 
in  soliciting  funds.  "  Pa  "  Hawks,  as 
the  students  named  him,  held  a  new — 
peiiiaps  to  call  it  old  would  be  more  apt — 
argument  in  favor  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women :  he  thought  that,  as  wo- 
man had  been  the  occasion  of  the  fall, 
she  ought  to  have  the  highest  possible 
education  to  undo  the  ill  effects  of  the 
fatal  apple.  Here  is  another  argument 
against  the  present  opponents  of  the 
higher  education,  invincible  this  time, 
for  man  has  never  been  known  to  con- 
test the  apple.  In  sums  ranging  from 
six  cents,  in  three  cases,  upwards,  they 
collected  $27,000  for  the  first  building, 
an  amount  representing  eighteen  hun- 
dred subscribers.  Deacon  Safford,  a 
prosperous  Boston  merchant,  was  one  of 
the  early  promoters  of  the  institution. 
He  repeated  his  first  gift,  |S00,  a  gen- 
erous sum  for  (hose  days,  many  times, 
and  he  considered  his  investment,  as  did 
many  of  Mount  Holyoke's  friends,  the 
best  he  had  ever  made ;  for,  he  said, 
there  was  "  no  depreciation  in  the  stock ; 
it  yields  the  largest  dividends." 

The  early  hall,  built,  as  its  founder 
wished,  of  the  best  material,  provided 
with  the  best  plumbing  and  heating  the 
times  could  give,  nevertheless,  in  Puritan 
wise,  made  but  little  of  the  outer  aspect. 
Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  a  New  England 
church,  it  had  a  character  of  its  own, 
quaint  and  not  unattractive.  To-day  the 
seventeen  main  buildings  form  a  unified 
impression  uncommon  among  our  Amer- 
ican collies — buildings,  largely  English 
CoUegiate  and  Tudor  in  style,  divided 
into  two  campuses :  the  residential  and 
the  academic.  Some  of  these  buildings 
seem  a  part  of  the  earth  in  which  they 
stand — than  this  unity  there  is  no  severer 
architectural  test.  Even  the  newest 
comes  as  gracefully  from  the  turf  as  if  it 


were  kin  to  its  neighbors  the  pines.  Of  the 
ugliest  possibility  on  the  grounds — ^the 
pKJwer-house  smoke-stack — John  Ruskin 
would  not  have  been  ashamed.  The 
grounds,  a  third  of  a  square  mile  in  ex- 
tent, show  modified  English  traditions 
of  learning  in  buildings,  lawns,  parks, 
ordered  groves,  driveways,  little  streams 
and  lakes.  From  "  Prospect,"  which  rises 
two  hundred  feet  at  the  edge  of  the  lower 
college  lake,  may  be  seen  two  ranges  of 
hills,  green  in  spring,  with  the  gray  of 
rocks  showing  through  the  delicate  feath- 
er of  budding  leaves;  deep  green  and 
dark  blue  in  summer,  with  wide  flumes  of 
shadow  between  the  valley  hills ;  red 
and  gold  and  brown  in  autumn ;  white 
in  winter,  with  the  pines  scattered  here 
and  there  and  the  soft  fringe  of  leafless 
trees  along  the  summits;  above,  the  vivid 
blue  of  a  winter  sky.  Through  the  cut 
of  the  Connecticut  River  between  these 
two  valley  ranges  lies  a  wide  upland  of 
blue  hills  stretching  away  towards  Cum- 
mington, Little  Switzerland,  and  the  girl- 
hood home  of  Mary  Lyon,  two  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  all  not  only 
a  scene  of  meditative  beauty,  a  place  of 
wonderment,  the  hills  trailing  into  blue 
distance,  but  also  a  scene  of  indescrib- 
able richness,  luxuriance,  fertility.  The 
Connecticut  Valley  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  valleys  in  the  country,  with  no 
hint  of  the  sterile,  rock-ribbed  pastures 
of  Massachusetts.  In  its  garden  aspect 
it  resembles  much  of  the  English  hill 
country-.  As  with  Wordsworth,  love  of 
nature  has  led  to  love  of  man  and  a 
keen  sense  of  the  immanence  of  the 
divine — 

"  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man." 

The  careers  of  many  of  the  women 
who  have  gone  forth  from  Mount  Hol- 
yoke have  been  characterized  by  rever- 
ence for  the  divine  in  the  world  about 
them,  love  for  their  fellow-beings  and 
a  desire  to  serve  them,  just  such  a 
spirit  of  worship  and  devotion  as  moun- 
tain solitude  since  time  was  has  bred 
among  people.  From  this  valley  these 
women  have  followed  duty  into  the 
crowded  and  the  evil  places  of  the  world, 
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to  remember  with  refreshment  this  boun- 
tiful life  of  nature,  sun  and  moon  and 
stars,  the  cool  latticed  light  of  ferny 
pathways,  to  hear  in  retrospect  the  whis- 
pering blades  of  grass,  the  bees  bustling 
in  the  flowers,  to  love  nature's  various 
music  and  all  the  windage  of  the  hills ; 
to  see  again  the  checkering  of  light  and 
shade  on  mountain-side  and  on  lake  and 
stream,  and  the  colors  of  nature's  cover- 
lids, 

"  Gold  tinted  like  the  peach 
Or  ripe  October's  faded  marigolds," 

and  to  feel,  as  Keats  did,  sleep  filled 
with  the  soft  sound  of  water  and  with 
moonlight. 

To  live  in  so  beautiful  a  world  makes 


"  teacher  "  was  not  looking,  and  received 
a  wholly  unexpected  blessing.  There 
were  two  things  Mary  Lyon  announced, 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  the  "  young 
ladies  "  were  not  to  do  while  at  Mount 
Holyoke :  one  was  break  the  fire  regula- 
tions, the  other  kill  themselves.  If  they 
insisted  upon  killing  themselves,  she 
continued,  then  they  would  better  go 
home  and  die  in  the  arms  of  their  dear 
mothers.  The  early  school  had  much 
ill  health  to  combat,  for  the  poor  health 
of  the  women  of  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  early  nineteenth  century  is 
something  appalling  as  one  looks  back 
from  the  robust  womanhood  of  the  pres- 
ent.    One  physician  of  the  first  quarter 
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for  the  healthiness  of  body  and  soul,  it 
contributes  to  a  fuller,  purer  woman- 
hood as  well  as  manhood.  The  alumnae 
mothers,  thinking  of  the  health-giving 
out-of-door  world  as  well  as  of  other 
influences,  send  their  children  to  Mount 
Holyoke.  One  mother's  greatest  sorrow 
was  that  she  could  not  send  her  sons 
there  as  well  as  all  her  daughters.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  those  boys  had  come,  they 
would  have  been  met  with  the  hospi- 
tality characteristic  of  the  college.  Still, 
it  might  have  been  necessary  for  them 
to  behave  rather  well.  I  have  heard 
one  boy,  now  a  distinguished  elderly 
gentleman,  tell  how,  while  visiting  the 
Seminary,  he  made  a  raid  upon  the 
cookies  in  the  kitchen  when  he  thought 


of  the  nineteenth  century  said  that  not 
one  woman  in  ten  enjoyed  complete 
health.  It  was  Mary  Lyon's  aim  to 
correct  this ;  and  so  well  did  she  succeed 
in  making  a  beginning  that  if  there  is 
anything  the  matter  with  nine-tenths  of 
the  present  college  students  they  do  not 
know  it.  They  are  so  busy  with  walk- 
ing, basket-ball,  hockey,  snow-shoeing, 
and  skeeing,  that  they  do  not  spend  time 
in  imagining  ills  they  have  not.  One 
has  to  read  the  psychological  tracts  of 
faddists  before  one  is  fully  aware  of  the 
lugubrious,  anaemic  straits  to  which, 
these  tracts  say,  college  girls  are  reduced. 
The  antidote  to  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  educated  womanhood  which  the 
psychologists  advocate,   critics    to    the 
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contrary,  Holyoke  has  never  possessed. 
She  has  never  had  any  teaching  or  sys- 
tem of  domestic  science.  The  founder 
had  most  uncommon  good  sense:  she 
had  no  notion  of  relieving  mothers  and 
home  life  of  their  duties.  Mary  Lyon 
wrote :  "  I  have  no  faith  in  any  of  the 
schemes  of  manual  labor  by  which  it  is 
supposed  that  girls  can  support  them- 
selves at  school.  I  should  expect  any- 
thing of  that  kind  would  become  an 
expense  rather  than  an  income."  There 
was  in  the  old  days  no  service  to  be 
obtained  in  South  Hadley,  and,  too,  it 
made  the  expenses  somewhat  less  for  the 
students  to  do  a  little  household  work. 
At  first  seventy   minutes  for  each  stu- 


exjjerience  which  seems  to  me  now  in 
retrospect  even  more  valuable  than  a 
condition.  At  Holyoke  all  the  heavy 
work  is  done  by  servants ;  no  student  is 
allowed  in  the  kitchen ;  practically  the 
flourish  of  duster  and  p)en  describes  the 
arc  of  domestic  duties. 

"  Everything  I  do  is  such  a  privilege  I" 
exclaimed  the  Founder ;  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  old  g^rls  thought  the  dusting  and 
bedmaking,  or  "  just  taking  a  step  from 
the  fourth  floor  down  to  the  basement," 
part  of  an  idyllic  scheme  for  their  ad- 
vancement. There  was  no  satiety  then 
to  dull  the  eyes  and  stuff  the  minds  with 
a  sense  of  indifference,  nor  is  there  now. 
One  old  alumna  writes  that  not  even  the 
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dent  covered  all  the  work  that  was 
required ;  now  an  average  of  less  than 
thirty  minutes  is  sufficient.  Although 
the  writer  thinks  even  thirty  minutes 
daily  for  four  years  might  be  more 
advantageously  spent  in  golf,  in  skeeing, 
or  at  a  concert,  yet  the  prescribed  domes- 
tic work  has  its  advantages.  It  main- 
tains a  level  of  admirable  democracy ;  it 
is  good  for  the  rich  girl ;  it  does  no 
harm  to  the  poor  girl  who  is  accustomed 
to  more  than  is  required  at  college. 
It  creates  a  certain  helpful,  unselfish, 
friendly  spirit.  Personally,  I  enjoyed 
myself  immensely  as  a  Freshman  at 
Wellesley  during  the  last  year  of  domes- 
tic work  at  that  college,  when  I  sold  ink 
and  mucilage    on   a   sliding   scale,  an 


side  step  in  calisthenics  had  proved  use- 
less to  her ;  doubtless  she  has  come  upon 
the  day  of  the  automobile,  and  we  all 
know  the  joys  of  the  "  side  step  "  nowa- 
days. Eager  is  the  word  that  character- 
ized the  mind  of  the  Founder,  and  eager 
is  the  word  that  marks  the  spirit  of  the 
present  college.  Fifty  years  before  its 
actual  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  Mary 
Lyon  was  seeking -a  way  to  provide 
Hebrew.  Seventy  years  ago,  when  there 
were  no  standards  for-  the  education  of 
women,  Mary  Lyon  set  a  standard  which 
in  its  broad  purpose  is  not  yet  realized. 
The  Founder  would  have  resented  indig- 
nantly any  attempt  to  limit  her  mind 
between  the  covers  of  a  book,  that  mind 
which  could  master  the  contents  of  a 
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Latin  grammar  in  four  days.  The  text- 
books used  then  and  at  present  are 
merely  adjunctive.  In  texts  obstacles 
are  at  a  minimum ;  and  at  Holyoke  ob- 
stacles are  highly  prized,  such  obstacles 
as  force  the  "young  ladies"  to  the 
unhappy  necessity  of  doing  their  own 
thinking.  The  lecture  system,  too,  is  at 
a  minimum  ;  I  have  noticed  that  as  long 
as  the  lecturer  continues  to  lecture,  and 
the  absorbent  heads  continue  to  wj^,  and 
the  fountain  pens  continue  to  spurt,  stu- 
dents have  a  sense  of  comfortable  supe- 
riority. The  thrust  direct  is  the  simple 
question  to  the  individual  student ;  and 
such  a  method  is  thoroughly  hygienic, 
for  it  prevents,  on  the  part  of  the  students 
who  are  trying  to  answer,  the  feeling  of 
an  overcrowded  brain. 

Mary  Lyon  believed  that  the  Christian 
spirit  is  a  quickener  of  mental  power. 
If  the  beauty  of  word  and  beauty  cf 
thought  in  the  Bible  are  any  evidence, 
then,  indeed,  it  must  be  I  Her  own 
English,  although  marked  by  some  of  the 
cant  phrases  of  the  time,  was  singularly 
pure,  graphic,  direct,  cadenced.  And 
from  laughter  to  tears  she  had  the  power 
of  speech.  But  what  the  "  Christian 
spirit "  did  for  Mary  Lyon  was  to  make 
her  service  as  a  teacher  incorruptible— 
I  do  not  say  faultless ;  and  from  her  the 
college  has  derived  an  ideal  in  teaching 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  "  trade," 
and  which  sets  no  value  upon  the  intel- 
lectual adventurer  however  brilliant,  how- 
ever likely  to  succeed  in  climbing  the 
ladder  of  high  place.  "Never  teach 
immortal  minds  for  money,"  said  the 
Founder,  and  certainly  she  did  not ;  the 
average  instructor  in  the  College  to-day 
receives  five  times  as  much  as  Mary 
Lyon  did  as  President.  Teaching  as  a 
service  has  been  the  aim  of  the  College  ; 
and  from  the  first  Holyoke  has  had  an 
enviable  record  in  making  good  teachers 
of  her  students,  students  who  have  taught 
the  world  over  with  the  courage,  the 
self-sacrifice  of  pioneers,  in  this  country, 
in  Persia,  Turkey,  South  Africa,  the 
Transvaal,  in  Spain,  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  in  Japan,  where  they  were 
the  first  to  provide  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  Japanese  students.  Holyoke  has, 
indeed,  been  the  "  Mother  of  Schools," 
and,  to  count  only  the  colleges,  there  are 


five  which  owe  their  origin  directly  to 
her. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  might  better 
be  called  the  Valley  of  Colleges,  for  up 
and  down  its  river  are  Amherst,  Williams, 
Smith,  Trinity,  and  Yale.  Such  a  segre- 
gation makes  unusual  intellectual  oppor- 
tunities possible  in  interchange  of  lec- 
turers, instructors,  entertainments.  And 
the  whole  country  is  a  laboratory  for 
observation  work,  from  the  monster, 
whose  cacophonous  name  I  have  forgot- 
ten, who  accommodatingly  planted  his 
extraordinary  feet  on  the  Connecticut 
Valley  river  bed,  to  the  spring  display 
of  living  birds  which  would  make  an 
unprincipled  milliner-  wild  with  greed. 
It  is,  too,  not  only  a  valley  of  colleges, 
but  also  a  manufacturing  valley,  which 
offers  unusual  laboratories  for  economic 
and  sociological  studies. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Mount  Holyoke  of  to-day  represent  a 
high  d^ree  of  advanced  work ;  they 
come  from  the  graduate  schools  of  almost 
all  the  universities  in  this  country  and 
from  many  abroad.  Merely  the  new 
appointments  for  the  year  1904-1905 
include  degrees  from  Barnard,  Vassar, 
University  of  Chicago,  University  of 
Michigan,  University  of  Berlin,  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Columbia  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England,  Welles- 
ley,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Yale  University. 
In  1837  the  Faculty  was  represented  by 
a  principal,  an  associate  principal,  two 
teachers,  three  pupil  assistants  ;  in  1896 
there  were  thirty-eight  teachers,  with 
seven  library  and  laboratory  assistants  ; 
in  1905  there  were  twenty  professors  of 
full  standing,  men  and  women ;  nine 
associates,  thirty-five  instructors,  twelve 
assistants  and  readers,  and  an  adminis- 
trative staff  of  twenty-four,  including  the 
president,  registrar,  secretaries,  and 
stenographers.  Mount  Holyoke,  together 
with  other  colleges,  offers  a  large  number 
of  electives ;  there  is  a  slightly  greater 
demand  in  required  work,  the  propor- 
tion of  required  studies  to  electives  being 
somewhat  higher  than  in  other  colleges 
of  equal  standing.  There  are  about 
thirty-five  undergraduate  scholarships, 
and  there  are  four  full  fellowships  for 
graduate  work.     Each  year  senior  honors 
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are  conferred  on  two  candidates  and 
sophomore  honors  on  four  students.  In 
addition  to  these  distinctly  academic 
honors,  Mount  Holyoke  has  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Charter,  granted  in  1904.  Out 
of  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  students 
for  the  year  1905,  twenty  students  came 
with  advanced  standing  from  other  col- 
leges, and  in  the  residence  list  twenty- 
five  States  and  three  foreign  countries 
were  represented. 

In  the  class-room  a  great  deal  of  indi- 
vidual work  is  done  ;  the  classes  and 
laboratory  sections  are  kept  small,  so 
that  the  work  of  each  student  may 
receive  careful  attention.  Of  necessity 
there  are  some  large  lecture  divisions, 
but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  an  approach 
to  the  tutor  system  which  Princeton 
is  now  introducing.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  students  have  never  been  led 
to  think  that  their  acquirement  could 
be  or  was  remarkable  ;  they  are  taught 
how  to  study  and  shown  the  wide  coun- 
try before  them,  and,  in  their  modesty, 
I  think  the  general  tendency  is  to  under- 
estimate   what    they  know.    There    is 
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rigid  opposition  to  the  modern  commer- 
cializing of  college  work,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  extreme  intellectualists 
who  think  acquirement,  per  se,  the  end. 
Learning  as  a  "  trade "  is  discounte- 
nanced, not  only  by  the  staff,  but  also  by 
the  administration.  Study  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  right  living,  for  life  usefulness, 
the  establishment  of  high  ideals,  is  the 
aim  of  the  College.  Such  a  purpose 
could  not  be  maintained  were  it  not  for 
the  traditions  of  Holyoke  and  the  un- 
troubled unity  among  its  present  Faculty. 
From  early  days  the  College  has  been 
more  than  ordinarily  well  equipped  for 
scientific  training,  and  the  students  par- 
ticularly eager,  for  reasons  connected 
with  the  special  fitness  of  the  staff  and 
their  own  personnel,  for  this  work.  Now 
the  humanities  are  coming  into  their 
own — history,  philosophy,  literature,  art ; 
and  this  is  well  in  the  present  day  and 
generation,  for  three  reasons — the  char- 
acter of  the  times,  the  personality  of  the 
students,  and  the  probable  future  de- 
mands to  be  made  on  most  of  the  girls. 
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For  myself,  I  believe  the  idealizing 
faculty  may  prove,  in  the  well-ordered 
life,  under  some  circumstances,  an  even 
greater  gift  than  scientific  knowledge. 
Let  students  once  realize  that  beauty 
of  expression  is  in  a  manner  essentially 
practical,  and  they  will  put  it  to  use  ; 
their  houses,  where  they  make  homes, 
will  have  in  them  only  attractive  and 
useful  objects ;  they  will  light  a  cleans- 
ing bonfire  with  all  the  vulgar  rubbish, 
cheap  decoration,  which  usually  goes 
by  the  name  of  furnishings.  A  book, 
a  picture,  interprets  history ;  it  fills  the 
mind  with  memories  that  remain  to  up- 
lift, to  purify,  to  strengthen.  If  ever 
there  was  one,  the  educated  American 
woman  of  to-day  is  an  individuality, 
she  is  practical,  self-reliant,  capable — 
which  is  all  very  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  has  been  accused  (and  justly, 
I  think)  of  lacking  in  sympathy,  imagi- 
nation, refinement.  And  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  may  be  a  direct  duty  in  the 
course  of  our  education  to  develop  sym- 
pathy and  imagination  ;  for  not  only  will 
they  lead  to  deeper  personal  experience, 
but  also  to  a  greater  love  for  country 
and  a  finer  sense  of  the  universality  of 
men  and  nations. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  students  who, 
in  the  long  run,  are  more  likely  to  love 
"  the  principle  of  beauty  in  all  things  " 
than  those  at  Holyoke.  Their  morale  is 
excellent ;  they  have  come  to  college  for 
work,  and  they  work ;  they  are  desirous 
of  the  best ;  they  have  turned  as  eagerly 
to  the  world  of  letters  and  art  as  to  their 
opportunities  in  science  ;  they  are  high- 
minded  in  their  studies,  upright,  trust- 
worthy, courteous.  I  have  never  known 
an  appeal  to  them  as  gentlewomen,  an 
appeal  to  their  honor,  their  sense  of 
right,  to  fail  of  generous  response.  Lack- 
ing in  judgment  they  may  be,  as  students 
old  as  well  as  young  often  are,  but  I 
have  not  found  them  lacking  in  honesty. 
The  system  at  Holyoke  has  always  been 
an  "  honor  "  system.  Even  in  the  old 
days,  when  "  discipline "  was  a  more 
common  feature  than  it  is  now,  Mary 
Lyon's  severest  rebuke  ended  with  a 
gentle, "  Now  you  won't  do  it  again,  dear, 
will  you  ?"  It  might  be  written  of  the 
majority  of  students  who  have  gone  in  and 
out  of  Holyoke 's  doors.  Mens  sibi  conscia 


recti.  In  the  early  days  there  was  no 
espionage ;  students  reported  upon  them- 
selves, poor  dears  I  and  thereby,  I  fear, 
lost  much  wicked  pleasure  which  in 
other  places  has  come  to  some  of  us. 
Mary  Lyon  had  an  especial  liking  for 
the  "  lively  girls,"  for,  she  asserted,  if 
rightly  directed  they  did  the  best  work. 
However,  she  watched  these  "lively 
girls  "  carefully,  and  was  heard  to  remark 
that  some  young  ladies  who  were  harm- 
less oxygen  and  nitrogen  by  themselves, 
if  brought  together  made  nicotine  and 
strychnine.  The  early  influence  was 
against  class  feeling ;  the  students  were 
considered  as  a  unit.  Since  then  great 
class  feeling,  so  harmful  all  over  the 
college  world,  has  arisen.  Now  Mount 
Holyoke  is  swinging  back  to  the  old 
ideal,  and  the  social  center  of  the  life  is 
to  be  a  general  college  society.  The 
unity  of  the  undergraduates  is  shown  in 
the  unusual  success  of  their  Christian 
Association  work,  in  the  educational 
extension  work  the  Settlement  Chapter 
is  doing  in  the  valley,  and  in  no  other 
way  better,  I  think,  tiian  in  the  Mount 
Holyoke  choir,  numbering  one  hundred 
and  eighty  students.  An  English  lady 
who  was  asked  what  had  impressed  her 
most  in  America  replied,  "The  mam- 
moth trees  of  California  and  the  vested 
choir  of  Mount  Holyoke  College." 

In  conclusion,  no  history  is  without 
its  mistakes,  without  features  which  may 
well  be  criticised.  If  Mount  Holyoke 
was  provincial  in  her  early  days,  it  was  at 
least  with  the  best  provincialism  of  ideal- 
istic New  England,  a  heritage  no  more 
to  be  despised  than  the  early  laws  of 
Athens  or  the  severities  of  Sparta.  If 
she  erred,  she  erred  Puritan-wise,  in  loss 
of  perspective,  in  failure  to  distinguish 
between  the  minor  essentials  and  the 
major  essentials.  Some  of  the  records 
of  the  old  days  show,  too,  the  over-anx- 
iety of  the  Puritan  conscience ;  it  may 
bej  that  the  emphasis  nowadays  is  too 
much  on  the  value  of  work  regardless  of 
the  "  still,  small  voice."  Then  also  it 
must  be  said,  I  think,  that  the  old  students 
were  taught  to  look  upon  life  somewhat 
as  a  burden,  a  cross  to  be  borne.  This 
extreme,  prevailing  in  early  seminary 
days,  prevailed,  too,  at  Dr.  Thomas  Ar- 
nold's Rugby.  Our  present  life,  as  some- 
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thing  almost  wholly  joyous  and  to  be 
made  almost  wholly  beautiful  for  others 
as  well  as  for  ourselves,  is  a  very  modem 
conception.  It  is  the  spiritual  evidence 
of  an  age  in  many  other  resjiects  sordidly 
commercial. 

The  best  of  the  old  ideals  are  still 
intact  to-day.  The  aim  of  the  College 
is  preparation  for  service,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  woman  physically,  mentally, 
spiritually.  It  is  upon  efficient  service 
rather  than  upon  pleasing  accomplish- 
ments that  the  emphasis  lies,  with  the 
happy  result  that  the  faddishness  of  the 
higher  education  for  women  has  scarcely 
touched  Holyoke.  Miss  Lyon,  who  said 
that  she  thought  it  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  she  should  ever  see  heaven, 
went  on  cheerfully  preparing  the  best 
daughters,  sisters,  wives,  teachers,  she 
could,  whose  qualities  she  herself  pos- 
sessed pre-eminently — ^piety,  good  health, 
and  a  merry  heart.  In  an  absolutely  non- 
sectarian  spirit  she  applied  the  truths  of 
the  Bible  to  every-day  life. 

Two  women  have  met  quietly,  nobly, 
the  opposition  and  indifference  attend- 


ing every  considerable  movement  for 
human  betterment — Mary  Lyon  in 
founding  the  Seminarj,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
S.  Mead  in  the  shifting  from  Collegiate 
Seminary  to  College  in  full.  President 
WooUey,  coming  into  the  heritage  of 
their  work,  continuing  the  traditions  of 
the  culture  of  heart  and  intellect  in 
which  Holyoke  was  established,  is  mak- 
ing for  the  College  a  high  place  among 
modem  institutions.  In  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  Mount  Holyoke  is  a  public 
institution  dependent  upon  the  public ; 
it  was  founded  by  and  has  been  con- 
tinued in  widely  distributed  public 
benevolence ;  it  has  received  several 
large  bequests,  but  the  aggregate  of  its 
smaller  bequests  has  been  larger.  In 
this  day  of  extraordinary  individual  en- 
dowments we  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
college  whose  strength  is  not  in  one  purse 
but  in  the  loyal  generosity  of  a  wide 
public  of  alumnae  and  friends  who  are 
aware  of  their  resjwnsibility  and  who 
take  it  up  gladly  because  they  feel  that 
Mount  Holyoke  has  unfitted  women  for 
just  one  thing — idle  society  life. 
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NOT  long  ago,  speaking  of  the 
destruction  in  Philadelphia  of 
the  great  Lippincott  Elm,  for 
generations  a  landmark  of  the  famous 
"  Yellow  Mansion "  which  now  gives 
way  to  a  sky-scraper,  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  said  to  me,  "  You  know 
there  are  no  trees  permitted  to  live  now 
in  great  cities."  I  had  to  deny  such 
knowledge  on  my  part,  and  with  gladness, 
for  1  knew  no  great  city  without  its  great 
trees ;  and  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the 
greater  New  York,  is  notable  for  its  per- 
sisting trees  along  its  thronged  highways. 


as  well  as  for  those  included  within  its 
Bronx  boundaries.  Even  Philadelphia, 
with  its  City  Hall  monstrosity,  its  splen- 
did people,  and  its  gridiron  street  system, 
has  left  some  few  fine  old  trees,  and  many 
avenues  of  lusty  young  poplars  and 
maples,  sycamores  and  pin-oaks. 

The  trees  of  old  New  York,  the  old 
Dutch  town,  have  long  fascinated  me. 
Though  not  a  resident  of  the  metropolis, 
many  tendrils  of  my  business  life  are 
interwoven  with  its  streets,  and  I  have 
grown,  in  passing  years  of  incidental  ob- 
servation, to  love  it  and  to  believe  in  it. 

-^  20.3 
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A    SWAMl-    WIUT1,-(I.\K    FI.Kl  l<lsHlN(i    ON    ONE    HL'NUREU    ANO 
Kl  iRIV-SEfON  I)   STRKF.T 


City  of  contrasts  it  is, 
with  the  blood  of  all 
races  mingling  in  its 
arteries  of  life ;  yet  with 
all  the  contrasts  of 
good  and  evil,  misery 
and  happiness,  poverty 
and  wealth,  ugliness 
and  beauty,  the  great 
tendency,  I  have  been 
forced  to  believe,  is 
strongly  toward  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful.  Every  year 
the  sky-line,  long  ridi- 
culed, becomes  more 
nobly  beautiful  in 
mass ;  every  year  more 
light  sifts  in  among  the 
habitations  of  the  very 
poor ;  every  year  there 
is  more  to  justify  New 
York  as  the  great  gate- 
way to  the  promised 
land  of  the  West. 

The  trees  of  old  New 
York  greet  the  incom- 
ing potential  citizen,  if 
he  looks  to  them,  right 
where  the  city's  prow 
thrusts  into  its  Atlan- 
tic waterway.  Battery 
Park  has  them,  young 
and  old,  and  none  with 
a  brighter  message 
against  the  sky  than 
the  thrifty  white  pine 
which  holds  its  green- 
ery always.  All  these 
Battery  Park  trees, 
mostly  in  lively  health, 
are  to  become  greater 
as  the  years  go  over 
them,  for  now  there  is 
kindly  consideration 
for  their  needs. 

I  fancy  that  not  many 
who  are  drawn  into  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  vortex 
think  of  the  trees  they 
see  or  pass  under  as 
they  hurry  across  City 
Hall  Square.  Yet  the 
elms  are  there,  bravely 
holding  their  own  in 
this     priceless     green 
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spot  amid  the  central 
activities  of  lower  Man- 
hattan. Their  summer 
garb  is  grateful  to  those 
who  pass,  and  their 
characteristic  branches 
against  an  October  sky 
dwarf  the  buildings  be- 
yond. It  is  on  a  snowy 
night  in  winter,  how- 
ever, quiet  enough  to 
keep  their  limbs  from 
much  swinging,  that 
they  are  most  absorb- 
ingly interesting,  as  the 
long,  transparent  shad- 
ows cross  and  inter- 
mingle on  the  white 
covering  of  the  lawns. 
Every  detail  of  their 
interlacing  structure  is 
cast  down  before  one 
on  the  snow,  and  the 
lengthening  and  fore- 
shortening, as  the 
source  of  light  is  dis- 
tant or  near,  but  em- 
phasize the  tracery  of 
t«%  and  limb.  It  would 
seem  as  if  these  trees, 
winter  and  summer, 
were  knowingly  glory- 
ing in  their  position  as 
they  hold  an  oasis  in 
the  desert  of  rush  and 
rumble  about  them. 

Let  us  take  an  ex- 
press train  in  the  Sub- 
way, after  leaving  the 
trees  of  City  Hall 
Square,  and  make  our 
first  stop  at  Fourteenth 
Street.  Union  Square, 
another  oasis  in  the 
Manhattan-Sahara  of 
buildings,  holds  trees 
that  seem  to  belong 
there  most  substantial- 
ly. They  dot  the  park 
and  shade  the  benches 
that  hold  the  hopeless 
ones — for  surely  those 
who  sit  here  in  summer 
have  mostly  read  the 
inscription  said  to  des- 
ignate the  entrance  to 
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a  place  not  distinguished  for  arboreal 
features,  even  though  deeply  paved  with 
desires  to  do  well  I  It  is  a  matter  for 
continual  wonder  to'  me  that  so  many 
waifs,  so  many  who  seem  to  have  been 
unduly  buffeted  in  life  s  struggle,  find  it 
worth  while  to  sit  in  Union  Square. 
Occasionally  one  who  there  holds  down 
a  bench  is  merely  tempted  by  the  green- 
ery to  sit  and  read  or  rest,  but  I  cannot 
avoid  the  feeling,  if  I  may  judge  by  their 
looks,  that  those  mostly  rest  here  who 
have  no  places  they  may  call  their  own 
in  the  world.  Is  it  because  of  these 
same  trees  that  give  Union  Square  a 
little  of  God's  forest  home-feeling  that 
there  is  this  making  of  the  place  a  sort 
of  refuge  for  the  homeless  ? 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  New  York 
trees  is  the  number  of  survivals  along 
her  streets  right  at  the  house  line  instead 
of  at  the  curb  line.  See  this  sturdy 
catalpa,  for  instance,  holding  its  full, 
heart-shaped  leaves  over  the  Fourteenth 
Street  sidewalk,  not  far  from  Sixth 
Avenue.  It  is  well  inside  the  sidewalk's 
edge,  and,  with  the  lusty  ailanthus  on 
its  left,  seems  as  if  it  had  escaped 
through  the  fence  which  guards  one  of 
the  remaining  precious  bits  of  open 
space  yet  remaining  in  this  thronged 
city.  A  little  looking  will  show  the  ob- 
server many  such  trees,  often  immediate- 
ly next  the  house  which  protects  them, 
and  existing,  undoubtedly,  by  the  kindly 
sufferance  of  the  property-owner.  I 
have  acquired  a  habit,  as  I  flash  up  and 
down  the  elevated  roads  that  cut  Man- 
hattan longitudinally,  of  looking  for 
these  fine  old  survivals  on  the  cross 
streets,  and  if  I  were  merely  to  catalogfue 
them,  the  number  of  locations  would 
surprise  those  who  have  foi^otten  that  a 
metropolis  may  hold  and  love  the  few 
trees  that  remain  to  her. 

On  Twenty-fifth  Street,  west  of  Sixth 
Avenue,  I  saw  a  rather  comical  catalpa 
survival  the  other  day.  Right  against 
a  new  sky-scraper,  not  yet  occupied,  it 
stands,  and  in  front  of  the  tree  there  is 
one  of  those  interesting  remainders  that 
distinguish  New  York.  A  two-story 
frame  house,  probably  seventy  years  old 
or  more,  is  next  neighbor  to  the  new 
ten-story  temple  of  industry,  and  this 
catalpa,  evidently  planted  long  years  ago 


in  the  back  yard  of  the  little  house,  has 
grown  up  and  up,  seeking  for  light  and 
air,  until  it  holds  an  umbrella  right  over 
the  humble  and  somewhat  ramshackle 
structure  that  originally  protected  it, 
seeming  at  the  same  time  to  shake  its 
yet  vigorous  head  at  its  new  neighbor 
on  the  east  with  a  promise  to  go  right  on 
up  and  top  it  as  well  I  A  little  inquiry 
proved  that  the  owner  of  the  old  house 
had  refused  to  even  name  a  price  to  his 
big  neighbor,  preferring  to  live  his  life 
out  where  his  home  had  long  been,  under 
his  own  literal  "  roof-tree." 

The  catalpa,  by  the  way,  was  seem- 
ingly a  favorite  with  the  New  York  tree- 
planters  of  past  generations.  These 
winter  days  one  shakes  in  the  wind  its 
"  Indian  pipes  "  of  bean-like  seed-pods 
among  the  elms  of  Union  Square,  though 
I  doubt  whether  many  of  Manhattan's 
school-boys  ever  try  to  make  cigars  of 
the  tight  little  cylinders  according  to 
the  accepted  and  familiar  fashion  of 
their  country  cousins. 

Follow  the  line  of  travel  north  from 
Union  Square  a  few  blocks,  and  if  the 
searcher  is  at  all  tree-wise  he  will  see 
the  elms  of  Madison  Square  as  soon  as 
he  will  the  "  garden  "  over  which  Diana 
poises,  or  the  "  Flatiron  "  building  that 
holds  back  the  rush  of  lower  Broadway 
from  invading  this  fourth  oasis.  The 
trees  of  Madison  Square  are  peculiarly 
fascinating  in  their  leafless  condition, 
when  they  draw  lines  of  intricate  gjrace 
across  the  vast  hives  for  human  bees 
that  shut  in  the  little  park  on  four  sides. 
At  just  the  right  place  along  one  of  the 
eastern  walks  the  elm  branches  help  the 
daring  architectural  attempt  of  the  new 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration  to  protest 
against  its  towering  neighbors. 

But  it  is  athwart  the  Flatiron  building 
in  the  late  afternoons  of  the  leafless 
months  that  the  Madison  Square  elms 
are  most  impressive.  The  strong  sky  of 
the  southwest  throws  the  front  of  the 
great  building  into  soft  shadows,  deeper 
on  the  Broadway  side.  From  this  same 
Broadway  side  of  the  square — which  is 
in  no  sense  square — the  elms,  held  back 
by  city  and  climatic  conditions  from  the 
stately  stature  of  their  kind  in  New  Eng- 
land, throw  wonderful  black  lines  across 
the  building  and  the  sky,  marking  the 
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real  dignity  of  the  much-abused  struc- 
ture. There  are  a  dozen  other  vantage- 
points  under  and  near  these  trees  from 
which  the  distant  view  of  the  great  build- 
ing is  made  more  beautiful,  while  the 
value  of  the  tree  in  its  countering  of  the 
architect's  ideals  is  enforced  upon  the 
thoughtful  observer. 

To  bring  to  mind  what  an  influence 


Too  bad  it  is  that  Madison  Square 
should  furnish  one  of  the  few  places  in 
all  Manhattan  where  wires  have  been 
allowed  to  cause  tree  mutilation  1  If  the 
Manhattanese  who  reads  will,  on  oppor- 
tunity, look  from  the  south  center  of  the 
square  toward  West  Twenty-third  Street, 
he  will  be  outraged  to  see  that  for  but 
two  electric  light  wires  a  great  elm  has 


AN  OLD  CATALPA  ON  FOURTEENTH  STREET  NEAR  SIXTH  AVENL'E 


these  oases  have  on  the  rapidly  improv- 
ing and  maturing  architecture  of  the 
great  metro[>olis,  stand  in  Madison 
Square  about  the  center,  and,  facing  suc- 
cessively each  compass  direction,  imagine 
the  trees  all  gone,  and  the  open  place 
purely  open,  without  the  grace  of  branch 
or  the  shade  of  leaf,  with  the  Flatiron 
shouting  against  the  Garden  building, 
and  the  opposite  comers  as  noisily  strik- 
ing the  eye  in  hard  contrast  t 


been  sadly  mutilated.  A  few  dollars  have 
been  saved  in  underground  conduit  cost, 
to  the  lasting  shame  of  the  park  authori- 
ties, who  have  permitted  a  wrong  they 
cannot  repair. 

A  strong  contrast  to  the  elm  lines  that 
grace  most  of  the  tree  survivals  of  Man- 
hattan is  presented  in  the  sturdy  syca- 
more which  holds  place  on  the  sidewalk 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  Gramercy 
Park.     Other  good  trees  there  are  also 
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in  this  rest  spot  off  the  hurried  line  of 
heaviest  traffic,  but  none  more  pictur- 
esque than  this  upright-limbed  "  button- 
ball,"  that  gives  all  who  obser\'e  an 
occasion  to  see  the  remarkably  diverse 
ways  in  which  nature  garbs  the  woody 
stems  of  the  trees.  The  close-knit  bark 
of  the  pervading  elm  is  a  sort  of  dress- 
suit,  in  contrast  to  the  loose  plates  of 
the  sycamore's  skin,  dropping  off  so 
easily  at  the  right  time,  and  showing 
well  the  underlying  light-colored  new  suit 
of  working  clothes. 

I  think  it  is  an  English  elm  that  tow- 
ers over  and  graces  the  picturesque 
"  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner  "  in 
Twenty-ninth  Street.  It  aids,  too,  in 
giving  to  this  notable  and  hospitable 
church  the  feeling  of  broad  inclusiveness 
which  every  one  who  passes  through  the 
curious  covered  gateway  must,  it  seems 
to  me,  at  once  receive.  Just  this  little 
spot  of  green  gp^ss,  with  its  few  but  most 
important  trees,  succeeds  in  setting  out 
this  church  visually  to  a  wanderer,  who 
knows  nothing  of  its  history  and  habits, 

20» 


as  a  true  "  city  of  refuge."  When  I  first 
chanced  on  it,  turning  in  weariness  out 
of  Fifth  Avenue's  afternoon  parade  of 
the  uncomfortably  rich,  I  did  not  know 
what  the  church  was.  I  was  drawn  by 
it,  however,  to  pass  the  gates  and  wander 
in  sudden  peace  for  a  few  moments,  the 
stress  of  the  day  gone  ;  and  for  me  the 
whole  setting  of  the  church  was  made 
lovely  and  restful  by  these  fine  trees, 
worth  infinitely  more  to  my  spirit  than 
the  stateliest  of  the  great  structures  that 
lift  spires  to  heaven. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  I  speak  of 
and  show  principally  bare  trees,  without 
the  foliage  that  makes  them  so  grateful 
in  the  summer  sunshine.  I  admit  that, 
while  the  green  leaves  are  p'.easant  and 
restful  and  cooling,  it  is  the  twig  and 
branch  structure  of  the  city  tree  that 
interests  me  to  the  point  of  fascination. 
What  I  have  written  as  to  the  grace  added 
to  great  architecture  by  proximate  leaf- 
less trees  is  only  one  of  the  good  rea- 
sons for  this  fondness.  Another  is  inde- 
finable, but  others  feel  it  unconsciously. 
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else  why  is .  every  seat  taken  in  Stuyve- 
sant  Square  on  a  spring  day,  long  before 
there  is  the  least  thought  of  greenery 
from  the  trees  above  or  the  grass  be- 
neath ?  The  boys  must  keep  hands  in 
pockets  against  the  chill  air ;  yet  here 
they  are,  and  the  girls,  too — not  in  the 
street,  where  the  sun  shines  as  warmly  as 
in  the  little  park,  but  under  the  bare  trees. 
Somehow,  in  some  way,  the  elm  branches 
call  to  the  children,  and  they  come  1 

I  must  tell  of  what  these  trees  of 
Stuy-vesant  Square,  and  the  open  spot 
they  stand  in,  did  for  two  friends  who 
came  from  a  forest-girdled  university 
town  into  the  noise  of  Gotham.  Both  of 
them  ardent  nature-lovers,  and  both  hav- 
ing used  their  love  to   aid    in   getting 


knowledge  of  trees,  when  it  came  into 
their  lives  that  their  family  altar  must  be 
transferred  to  New  York  if  the  man  of 
the  pair  was  to  grasp  the  vanishing  heel 
of  opportunity,  there  was  deep  dread. 
Only  thoughts  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and 
of  the  roar  of  Broadway  came  to  them, 
and  it  was  in  all  seriousness  that  they 
took  my  solemn  assurance  that  trees 
were  actually  known  to  exist  in  Manhat- 
tan, and  that  grass  grew  and  wild  flow- 
ers bloomed  within  less  than  an  hour's 
ride  of  City  Hall  Square  I  When  I  could 
also  convince  them  by  insistence  that  all 
New  Yorkers  were  not  bunco-steerers,  that 
warm  red  blood  did  beat  in  many  hearts 
carried  along  by  corporeal  bodies  bearing 
hands  to  be  honestly  shaken  in  friend- 
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ship,  and  that  they  would  find  the  city 
life  less  complicated  than  they  antici- 
pated, they  came.  A  kind  providence — 
nothing  lessl — manifested  through  a 
scanty  exchequer,  directed  them  to  an 
apartment  all  too  high  as  to  steps  sans 
elevatorial  alleviation,  but  facing  on 
Stuyvesant  Square.  Here  they  found  a 
tree-scape  to  soothe  their  eyes  and 
cleaner  breath  for  their  lungs,  and  they 
took  to  the  life  with  joyful  success.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  pair  heard  the 
voice  of  their  baby  daughter  first  in  sight 
of  these  trees,  and  although  they  have 
now  joined  the  noble  army  of  Jersey 
commuters,  these  elms  of  Stuyvesant 
Square  were  the  salvation  of  them  in 
their  induction  into  city  life. 

The  conditions  of  the  great  city  are 
not,  I  must  admit,  especially  favorable  to 
tree  life.  Those  individuals  that  survive 
show  both  hardiness  and  adaptability, 
and  they  ought  to  be — and  for  the  most 
part  are — esteemed  most  lughly  in  con- 
sequence. The  ailanthus,  ot  which  only 
the  blooming  form  is  unpleasantly  odor- 
ous for  a  short  season,  does  endure  the 
hardness  of  city  life,  and  supplies  a 
great  arborescent  canopy  where  it  can 
find  foothold.  On  Forty-third  Street 
near  Tenth  Avenue  the  monotonous 
house  line  is  broken  beautifully  by  a 
close-set  row  of  these  trees  just  inside 
the  fence  that  skirts  the  sidewalk. 
Such  trees  make  one  most  reverent  to 
the  memory  of  Mayor  Grant,  whose  ax 
at  the  bases  of  the  electric  poles  of  his 
day  has  left  these  streets  of  the  city  free 
for  trees.  If  poles  were  permitted,  these 
"trees  of  heaven,"  as  the  ailanthus  is 
somewhat  pretentiously  called,  would 
inevitably  be  shorn  of  dieir  glory. 

A  jump  of  almost  a  hundred  blocks  in 
this  mere  hint  of  the  trees  that  may  be 
found  in  New  York  brings  us,  in  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-second  Street  near 
Amsterdam  Avenue,  to  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  tree  of  all  in  the 
city.  Usually  we  expect  to  find  the 
swamp  white-oak  in  a  moist  locality, 
under  forest  conditions.  It  is  not  ordi- 
narily planted  as .  a  shade  tree  on  city 
streets,  wherefore  it  is  with  both  delight 
and  surprise  that  this  really  striking 
specimen  is  discovered.  Other  trees 
are  in  sight,  but  the  swamp  white-oak  is 


easily  the  monarch  of  them  all,  standing 
as  it  does  in  the  conventional  position 
just  inside  the  curb,  and  reaching  well 
upward  along  the  lofty  apartment-house 
which  it  fronts.  Upper  New  York  is 
fortunate  in  this  tree.  If  it  just  hap- 
pened, as  a  survival  of  the  forest,  to  stand 
where  a  sidewalk  curb  was  to  come,  its 
situation  was  most  fortuitous ;  and  if  it 
has  been  lovingly  planted  by  some  one 
who  had  the  forest  thought  in  his  heart, 
I  wish  him  always  green  leaves  to  shade 
him,  even  on  the  golden  streets  I 

Not  very  far  from  the  swamp  white- 
oak,  at  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth 
Street,  there  exists — barely  exists — a 
melancholy  group  of  trees  to  remind  us 
of  man's  forgetfulness  and  carelessness. 
Though  close  to  a  church  which  might 
well  have  cared  for  them,  these  poor 
old  sour-gum  trees  are  dying  of  abuse 
and  neglect,  the  signboards  attached 
pointing  ope  ignoble  use  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  Yet  these  are  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  group  of  thirteen  sour-gums 
planted  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  com- 
memoration of  the  thirteen  colonies  that 
joined  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Eng- 
land I  Doubtless  the  great  statesman  se- 
lected the  gum  because  it  is  both  long- 
lived  and  tough ;  but  he  could  not  pro- 
vide against  the  neglect  of  posterity. 
Tradition  has  it,  without  adequate  foun- 
dation, however,  that  when  the  war  of 
1 86 1  broke  out,  the  trees  intended  to 
represent  the  seceding  States  were  cut 
down.  Better  that  all  should  have  been 
cut  down  than  that  these  survivors 
should  be  left  to  show  neglect  and  to 
bear  the  ignominy  of  advertising  signs ! 

In  Central  Park,  as  in  the  Bronx  Park, 
there  are  many  and  magnificent  trees, 
and  of  many  kinds.  Of  these  I  do  not 
speak  at  all,  for  they  are  not  character- 
istic of  the  street  conditions  to  which  I 
want  to  draw  attention.  The  hundreds 
of  trees  throughout  Manhattan's  busy 
thoroughfares  may  well  be  made  the 
point  of  walks  and  of  interesting  inves- 
tigation by  those  who  have  opportunities 
denied  to  me,  who  must  take  my  New 
York  in  very  small  portions.  If  this 
interest  is  aroused,  these  surviving  trees 
will  become  objects  of  even  greater  care 
and  attention,  and  their  useful  lives  will 
be  greatly  prolonged. 
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THREE  RECIPIENTS  OF  THE  NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE 

Frederick  Pasay.  President  of  the  French  Peace  Society ;  Baroness  von  Suttner,  President 
of  the  Austrian  Peace  Society;  and  EH  Ducommon,  President  of  the  Peace  Bureau  at 
Beme.    The  photograph  was  taken  at  the  Lucerne  Peace  Congress  of  1905. 
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A  COMMITTEE  of  the  Norwegian 
Parliament  is  compelled  every 
year  to  scan  the  world's  sky  of 
peace  workers  for  that  particular  star 
which  has  shed  the  brightest  light  upon 
the  night  of  our  war  era,  in  order  to  award 
justly  the  peace  prize  of  $40,000  provided 
by  the  will  of  Alfred  Nobel,  the  Swede. 

The  first  year  it  went  to  that  venera- 
ble and  Wonderful  representative  of 
France,  Frederick  Passy,  who,  with  Will- 
iam Randal  Cremer,  of  England,  organ- 
ized the  Interparliamentary  Union.  Last 
year  it  went  to  Mr.  Cremer.  This  year, 
when  the  Norwegians  saw  the  light  of 
Baroness  Suttner's  incessant  activity  for 
the  world's  peace,  they  ceased  from  their 
labors  and  awarded  it  to  her.  It  was 
she  who  inspired  Alfred  Nobel  to  make 
this  remarkable  bequest,  and  Frederick 
Passy  has  called  her  the  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  World's  Peace  Army. 

No  award  of  this  prize  has  given  more 
delight  to  those  who  know  what  Baron- 
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ess  Suttner  has  done  and  endured. 
Inspiring  Mr.  Nobel  to  make  this  be- 
quest was  in  itself  a  great  service  to  the 
cause,  and  yet  it  was  small  when  com- 
pared to  what  she  has  done  by  her  own 
actions.  For  nearly  twenty  years  she 
has  never  ceased  to  cry  out  in  passionate 
appeals  for  peace,  and  in  a  world  where 
women  are  not  accorded  that  welcome 
on  the  stage  of  public  effort  which  greets 
them  in  America.  Her  voice  has  gone 
into  the  depths  of  many  hearts  in  many 
lands,  and  the  resfjonse  which  it  awoke 
has  greatly  increased  the  world-wide  and 
world-old  desire  for  peace.  "  Lay  Down 
Your  Arms  "  is  the  English  title  of  her 
most  widely  read  work.  It  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  principal  languages 
and  has  touched  a  vast  audience.  When 
I  saw  her  at  Vienna,  in  October,  she  was 
just  starting  into  Germany,  in  continua- 
tion of  her  habit,  on  an  extended  tour 
to  speak  for  peace. 

She   told  me  that  many  people  had 
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declared  to  her  that  America  was  aban- 
doned to  pursuit  of  material  wealth  and 
power,  and,  as  many  published  things 
made  our  sky  look  dark  when  viewed 
from  Europe,  she  could  not  know  what 
to  believe  of  us,  but  that  two  weeks  after 


America  supporting  her  of  which  she 
was  before  unconscious,  and  which  she 
now  knows  will  insure  the  final  victory 
for  peace. 

It  was  at  the  fourteenth  International 
Peace  Congress  at  Lucerne  that  I  first 


BARONESS  BERTHA  VON  SUTTNER 

she  set  foot  on  American  soil  and  felt 
the  spirit  of  our  people  she  knew  that  in 
America  is  the  hope  of  mankind.  She 
expressed  great  gladness  for  her  power 
to  judge  justly  of  this  matter,  and  said 
that  now  she  could  carry  on  her  cam- 
paign  conscious  of    a  great  army    in 


had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her.  The 
session  was  over ;  the  clouds  hung 
heavily  over  the  Alps.  I  found  Baroness 
Suttner  somewhat  depressed  with  the 
partings  and  with  the  inevitable  sugges- 
tions which  come  after  every  forward 
move,  and  which  attempt  to  rob  us  of 
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our  well-eamed  victory.  She  had  heard, 
but  only  in  a  vague  way,  of  the  Brussels 
session  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
for  European  papers  are  not  American 
papers.  When  it  was  clearly  developed 
to  her  how  a  delegation  from  the  United 
States  Congress,  headed  by  the  Hon. 
Richard  Bartholdt,  had  proposed  to  dele- 
gations from  eighteen  other  national 
Parliaments  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional Congress,  so  as  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  law  for  the  conduct  of  interna- 
tional intercourse,  how  Count  Albert 
Apponyi  had  declared  in  the  Conference 
that  this  grand  idea  would  knock  at  the 
world's  official  doors  till  it  was  admitted, 
how  it  had  been  accepted  in  principle 
by  the  Conference,  and  a  commission, 
composed  of  seven  eminent  members  of 
Parliament,  appointed  to  work  out  the 
details  for  its  practical  realization,  and 
how  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  audi- 
ences, aggpregating  one  hundred  thousand 
people,  on  motion  of  Captain  Hobson, 
had  enthusiastically  indorsed  this  idea 
between  January  and  August,  1905,  and 
how  the  great  Mohonk  Conference  had 
cabled  its  approval  and  an  expression  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Bartholdt,  she  looked 
long  and  silently  at  the  colorless  clouds 
hovering  over  Lake  Lucerne.  Mr.  Felix 
Moscheles,  of  London,  the  eminent  artist, 
was  in  the  company,  and  he  broke  the 
silence  by  asking,  "What  are  you  see- 
ing ?"  The  Baroness  replied,  "  The 
clouds  which  this  light  from  America 
makes  radiant." 

For  many  years  she  had  held  stead- 
fastly to  the  premonition  that  somehow 
and  in  some  way  peace  must  come. 
The  night  was  never  dark  enough  to' 
extinguish  her  hope,  nor  the  discourage- 
ments heavy  enough  to  stop  her  labors. 
NoW  the  way  was  made  plain,  and  ptower- 
ful  allies  were  revealed  across  the  ocean, 
in  the  land  to  which  she  had  begun  to 
look  for  light  and  strength.  She  told 
me  afterwards,  at  Vienna,  that  this  had 
begun  a  new  era  for  her,  the  light  now 
shining  on  the  path  ahead,  and  with  the 
goal  in  sight. 

She  has  been  long  among  those  who 
are  not  responsive  to  her  thoughts  and 
purposes.  At  the  very  outset  she  had 
to  go  against  the  current  of  opinion. 
Austria  is  one  of  those  States  which  are 


still  vainly  endeavoring  to  limit  nobility 
and  power  to  the  privileged  few.  When 
the  heir  to  the  throne  was  seized,  five 
years  ago,  with  love  for  a  remarkable 
Countess,  whose  family  has  been  illus- 
trious for  centuries,  it  created  consterna- 
tion at  Court.  For  a  Countess  is  not 
royal,  only  noble.  It  was  finally  agreed, 
however,  that  he  might  marry  her,  pro- 
vided he  would  renounce  forever  all 
claim  to  the  throne  for  his  children ;  and 
he  solemnly  made  this  renunciation  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  company  of 
important  persons — for  instance,  the 
Emperor,  the  Ministers  of  State,  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church, 
who  sanction  the  idea  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  The  account  of  this  scene  in 
the  papers  sounded  like  an  echo  from 
some  far-away  sepulcher  instead  of  a 
twentieth-century  fact.  Well,  Baroness 
Suttner  had  to  go  through  a  similar 
ordeal.  Simple  Americans  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  a  baron  is  somebody.  So 
he  is  when  a  count  is  not  present.  Now 
all  the  Austrian  counts  seemed  to  the 
Countess  Bertha  von  Kinsky  of  small 
worth  compared  to  Baron  von  Suttner. 
And  consequently  she  broke  all  court 
considerations,  abandoned  her  place  and 
position  and  people,  and  ran  away  even 
from  her  nation  to  marry  the  man  who 
seemed  to  her  a  man  indeed.  She  en- 
dured many  hardships  in  consequence, 
besides  the  loss  of  comfort  and  position. 
The  timely  acceptance  of  articles  by  a 
magazine  helped  to  make  a  dinner  of 
herbs,  where  love  was,  better  than  a 
banquet  in  gilded  halls  without  it.  But 
times  change  even  in  Austria.  A  long 
life  of  noble  effort  finds  Baroness  Sutt- 
ner again  in  her  place  at  the  Austrian 
Court.  A  prince  can  be  Vice-President 
of  a  Peace  Society  of  which  she  is  Presi- 
dent. Austrian  members  of  the  Hague 
Court,  Ministers  of  State,  Admirals  of 
the  navy,  Chancellors  of  the  universities, 
Ambassadors  from  other  lands,  now  feel 
honored  to  attend  her  when  her  doors 
are  opened.  Who  in  America  can  fail 
to  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  Baroness 
Suttner,  because  she  is  a  woman,  because 
she  has  worked  so  wisely  artd  well  in  a 
cause  which  Americans  are  now  deter- 
mined to  push  to  final  victory,  and  at  no 
distant  day  ? 
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ERE'S  Dan's  bean-pot.  Won- 
der if  we  ought  to  take  it. 
He  kicks  on  any  other  way  of 
cooking  beans.  Guess  we'd  better  put 
it  in." 

"  Here's  some  boot-grease.  •  Guess  we 
won't  take  that.     Use  tallow." 

"  Here  are  three  lunch-bags.  You've 
got  one,  haven't  you  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"I've  got  three  compasses.  Here's 
another.     Do  we  want  it  ?" 

"  No.  I  can  take  two  or  three,  and 
those  fellows  will  have  some." 

"  Here's  two  late  magazines." 

"  Put  them  in." 

"  The  canteens  will  be  a  good  rig." 

"  Are  you  going  to  wear  a  sweater — 
or  a  mackinaw  ?" 

"  No — not  this  time  of  year.  Coat 
and  vest  and  a  cotton  shirt." 

"Here's  something  we'll  want — fly 
dope." 

We  would  indeed,  for,  alas  I  it  was 
June — fly  time — probably  the  one  month 
of  the  year  that  the  land-looker  most 
dreads.  The  timber  dealers  would  have 
preferred  to  put  off  the  trip  till  later  in 
&e  summer,  but  the  option  ran  out  in 


three  weeks,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost. 

"  How  many  axes  will  we  want  ?" 

"  I  think  we'll  want  all  the  axes  we 
can  scare  up." 

"  Well,  here's  a  half-ax,  and  a  quarter, 
and  a  hatchet,  and  here's  the  big  one. 
Let's  touch  them  up  a  little,  hey  ?" 

"  All  right." 

The  grindstone  was  brought  out  from 
a  dark  comer  and  they  took  turns  at  the 
handle,  each  man  holding  his  own  ax 
while  the  other  kept  the  stone  a-whirling. 
The  timber  dealers  were  getting  ready  to 
go  into  the  woods  to  look  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  as  a 
first  step  they  were  overhauling  their 
outfit  and  deciding  what  they  should 
take  and  what  they  should  not.  The 
long,  deep  shelves  built  against  the  base- 
ment wall  were  piled  high  with  every- 
thing one  could  use  in  camping,  from 
erbswurst  and  evaporated  potatoes  to 
folding  stoves,  wool-lined  moccasins, 
canvas  pack-sacks,  and  red  bandannas. 

"Let's  count  up  the  blankets,"  said 
one,  when  the  axes  were  finished. 

The  blankets  were  taken  down  from 
one  end  of  the  shelves  and  counted. 
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"  Fourteen  pair.  We  ought  to  have 
fifteen.     I'll  get  another  this  afternoon." 

"  Here's  the  seven  by  nine  " — pulling 
out  a  handsome  little  wall  tent  made  of 
waterproofed  balloon  silk.  "  We  may 
not  need  it,  but  we'll  take  it  along." 

"  Arid  here's  the  nine  and  a  quarter 
by  fourteen  " — producing  a  larger  one 
made  of  heavier  material,  also  water- 
proofed. "  We'll  use  it  for  a  sleeping- 
tent.  And  here's  the  nine  by  twelve. 
We'll  use  that  for  a  cook-tent,  but  it'll 
have  to  have  a  fly.  It's  one  of  those 
cheap  canvas  tents,  and  it  leaks." 

"  Here's  the  housewife,"  and  the 
younger  man  picked  up  a  self-sealing  tin 
can  and  rattled  it  to  see  how  full  it  was. 
From  the  sounds  it  gave  forth  one  would 
have  said  that  it  might  perhaps  contain 
needles,  nails,  spools  of  thread,  buttons, 
and  possibly  a  few  small  tools. 

"  Seems  to  be  pretty  full,"  he  said. 
"Guess  there's  everjrthing  there  that 
we'll  need,"  and  he  tossed  it  over  on  to 
the  pile  of  blankets. 


"  Got  a  whetstone  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Here's  fifteen  plates." 

"Ten  cups,  and  four  dish-ups." 

"  Two  fry-pans." 

"  Four  bread-pans." 

"  Here's  a  nutmeg  grater.  Shall  we 
take  it  along  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  How  are  we  going  to  pack  that 
stove  ?" 

"  Might  roll  it  up  in  the  canvas  tent." 

"That's  a  good  stunt." 

And  so  it  went  on.  The  provisions 
had  already  been  shipped  by  freight, 
direct  from  the  grocer's,  and  we  found 
them  waiting  for  us  the  next  morning, 
when  we  alighted  from  a  railway  train 
at  a  small  station  in  the  northern  Mich- 
igan woods;  The  packs  containing  the 
blankets,  tents,  and  equipment  were 
unloaded  from  the  baggage-car,  and 
within  an  hour  we  had  hired  a  team, 
piled  our  stuff  into  the  wagon,  and  struck 
out  northward  across  the  corduroy. 
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Besides  myself  (a  non<oni- 
batant)  there  were  eight  men  in 
the  party — the  two  timber  deal- 
ers, one  of  whom  was  to  act  as 
a  land-looker,  while  the  other 
had  a  general  oversight  of  the 
work,  two  other  land-lookers, 
three  line-runners,  and  Daniel 
Webster,  the  French  cook.  The 
timber  dealers  were  both  young 
men,  one  of  them  in  his  early 
thirties  and  the  other  half  a 
dozen  years  his  junior.  Both 
were  men  of  some  education  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but 
both,  also,  knew  the  life  of  the 
woods  by  practical  experience  of 
all  its  phases.  Marsh,  meadow, 
and  hill — hardwood,  cedar 
swamp,  and  pine  grove — in  sum- 
mer and  in  winter — by  snow- 
shoe  and  canoe — from  the  lum- 
ber camp,  the  hunter's  shack, 
and  the  land-looker's  tent — they 
had  seen  it  all  and  knew  it  all 
by  heart.  The  other  two  land- 
lookers  were  cruisers  by  profes- 
sion, following  a  calling  which, 
while  it  may  not  require  much 
book-learning,  exacts  good  judg- 
ment, a  clear  head,  and  a  power 
of  keen  observation.  They  were 
older  men  than  the  timber  deal- 
ers, one  of  them  probably  in  his 
fifties  and  the  other  in  his  for- 
ties. Of  the  three  line-runners, 
two  were  woodsmen — father  and 
son — and  the  third  was  a  college 
boy  out  on  his  vacation.  All 
three  were  skilled  in  the  art  of 
running  by  compass  and  measur- 
ing distances  by  pacing.  As  to 
Daniel  Webster,  he  was  some- 
what of  a  mystery.  How  a 
Frenchman  ever  came  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  blue  eyes,  a  light  brown 
mustache,  and  such  a  name  is 
quite  inexplicable ;  but  that  Dan 
was  French,  or  had  French 
blood,  any  one  who  had  ever 
heard  him  talk  or  eaten  one  of 
bis  meals  would  have  to  admit. 
His    accent    was    pronounced,  the  camp 

and    his     cooking     would     have         *' The  tents  stood  in  the  road  with  tall  trcotowmmr  above  them** 

been  creditable  to  an  experienced  chef,     been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  French 
The    timber   dealers   had    not    always    cook  with  them  when  they  went  into  the 
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THE  land-looker's  FIELD  OF  ACTION 

The  Urs;e  square  represents  a  section  and  the  small  one 
a  forty.    The  dotted  line  shows  the  line-runner's  course 

woods  to  look  lands.  Neither  had  they 
always  gone  with  several  hundred  pounds 
of  provisions,  a  team  of  horses  to  haul 
their  stuff,  and  half  a  dozen  men  as  their 
assistants.  Many  and  many  a  time  they 
had  started  into  the  woods  with  no  com- 
pany but  each  other ;  and  each  of  them 
knew  what  it  was  to  camp  out  with  only 
a  dog  for  a  companion,  or  with  no  com- 
panion at  all,  and  with  only  such  outfit 
as  he  could  carry  on  his  back.  And 
their  father,  when  he  went  land-looking 
in  those  same  woods  thirty  years  before, 
had  often  bivouacked  in  the  snow,  in 
the  coldest  weather  of  a  Lake  Superior 
winter,  without  even  a  tent  between  him 
and  the  stars,  but  with  only  a  little 
square  of  cotton  cloth  stretched  on  sticks 
at  the  head  of  his  bed  to  break  the  wind. 

But  on  this  trip  the  circumstances 
were  rather  unusual.  The  tract  of  land 
which  they  were  to  look  over,  though  by 
no  means  the  largest  that  they  had  han- 
dled, was  larger  than  the  average,  and 
quite  large  enough  to  justify  them  in 
taking  a  crew.  Moreover,  the  railway 
ran  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  it, 
and  there  were  wagon  roads  the  rest  of 
the  way.  So  there  seemed  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  things 
comfortable. 

The  laurel  was  in  bloom  along  the 
corduroy  as  we  crossed  a  mile-wide 
swamp,  and  here  and  there,  where  a  little 
brook  meandered  through  the  meadow 
or  among  the  tamaracks,  there  was  a 


brightbelt  of  £^y marsh-marigolds.  Then, 
after  a  time,  we  left  the  lowland  behind 
and  climbed  up  into  the  beech  and  maple 
woods,  still  following  the  old  stage  road 
that  leads  to  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  Once  in  a  while  we  saw  a 
pine-tree,  but  not  very  often.  The  lum- 
bermen had  been  busy  in  these  woods 
for  many  years,  and  there  was  little  pine 
left.  It  was  hardwood  and  hemlock  that 
we  were  looking  for.  Eight  or  ten  miles 
from  the  railway  we  turned  sharply  to  the 
left  and  followed  an  old  tote-road  till  it 
dropped  down  into  the  cedar  swamp 
again,  and  there,  on  a  little  sandy  ridge 
that  rose  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  low,  wet  ground  around  it, 
we  stopped  the  team  and  unloaded  the 
wagon  of  its  boxes  and  packs  and  bun- 
dles. We  were  a  little  off  the  edge  of 
our  tract,  but  the  ridge  was  dry  and  made 
a  pleasant  and  convenient  camping- 
ground,  and,  most  important  of  all,  there 
was  a  spring  of  good  water  only  a  few 
rods  distant. 

The  wagon  was  backed  out  of  the  way, 
and  all  hands  set  to  work.  Some  unfolded 
the  tents  and  spread  them  out  on  the 
ground,  some  cut  poles  and  pegs,  one 
man  unpacked  the  stove  and  drew  out 
the  telescoping  stovepipe,  and  Daniel 
Webster  opened  the  boxes  of  groceries. 
It  was  already  noon,  and  time  for  lunch- 
eon. But  now  Dan  made  an  unpleasant 
discovery.  By  some  mistake  the  box 
containing  the  bread  had  been  left  be- 
hind. Dan  had  other  resources,  however. 
The  cook-tent  was  pitched  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  the  little  sheet-iron  box 
stove  set  up,  with  its  oven  on  top  and  its 
slender  pipe  reaching  up  through  a  hole 
in  a  sheet  of  tin  sewed  into  the  canvas 
roof,  and  Dan  got  out  a  package  of  corn- 
meal  and  mixed  up  some  johnny-cake. 
While  we  were  waiting  for  it  to  bake, 
some  one  unearthed  from  one  of  the 
boxes  a  long  piece  of  toweling  and  a  cake 
of  soap,  and  we  all  went  down  to  the 
spring  for  a  wash.  And  presently 
luncheon  was  announced — hot  corn- 
bread  and  butter,  canned  meat,  and 
cheese.  Later  the  other  tent  was  set  up, 
the  sape  was  cut  and  laid  for  the  beds, 
and  two  land-lookers  and  two  line-runners 
paid  a  visit  to  a  deserted  lumber  camp 
half  a  mile  or  more  away  and  came  ba^ 
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with  some  boards, 
with  which  they 
made  a  table  along 
one  side  of  the  cook- 
tent.  Then  a  bench 
was  manufactured 
— just  a  five-inch 
log  laid  in  the 
crotches  of  three 
heavy  forked  stakes 
driven  deep  into 
the  ground  in  front 
of  the  table.  And 
finally  a  great 
square  of  cheese- 
cloth was  sewed 
over  the  front  of 
the  sleeping-tent  to 
keep  out  the  mos- 
quitoes, and  was 
temporarily  looped  up  with  a  piece  of 
blue  tape  taken  from  the  wrappings  of  a 
slab  of  bacon. 

"  Looks  like  a  wedding  dress,"  said 
Daniel  Webster. 

The  camp  was  complete.  The  two 
big  tents  stood  squarely  in  the  road, 
filling  it  from  side  to  side,  and  on  either 
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hand  the  tall  trees 
kept  guard  above 
them. 

Meanwhile  one  of 
the  timber  dealers 
had  been  preparing 
plats,  one  for  each 
land-looker,  show- 
ing the  sections  and 
fractions  of  sections 
that  he  was  to  look, 
and  now  he  passed 
them  around. 

"  Well,"  said  the 
senior  land-looker, 
when  he  had  care- 
fully examined  his, 
"  I  think  I'll  take  a 
little  walk  and  see 
if  I  can  find  the 
quarter-post,  and  be  ready  to  go  to  work 
in  the  morning." 

So  off  he  went  in  his  broad-brimmed 
felt  hat,  his  striped  cotton  shirt,  with  the 
rolling  collar  and  four-in-hand  tie,  his 
old  vest  unbuttoned  and  hanging  loose 
from  his  shoulders,  and  his  stout,  heavy 
trousers  folded  into  the  high,  laced  foot- 
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gear  known  in  the  woods  as  "  cruisers." 
He  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  woodsman. 
A  hundred  rods  back  the  road  had 
crossed  a  section  line,  and  here  he 
stopped  to  examine  the  blaze.  It  was 
not  the  original  blaze  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment surveyors  fifty  years  before. 
Some  one  had  "  renewed "  it,  and  on 
the  broad,  flat  surface  hewed  on  the 
side  of  the  tree  had  written,  "  140  Paces 
West  to  S  ^  Post." 

"  It  wasn't  much  of  a  woodsman  that 
did  that,"  remarked  one  of  the  line-run- 
ners, who  had  come  along  to  see  what 
was  doing. 

"  Why  not  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He  ought  to  have  made  the  one- 
fourth  come  before  the  S,"  replied  the 
line-runner.  "  He's  got  it '  section-quar- 
ter,' instead  of  '  quarter-section.' " 

But  it  told  its  story,  whether  it  was  in 
strictly  proper  form  or  not,  and  the  land- 
looker  had  already  taken  his  compass 
from  his  pocket  and  started  off  through 
the  woods  toward  the  west,  walking  with 
a  regular,  machine-like  gait,  and  methodi- 
cally counting  his  paces.  The  line-run- 
ner and  I  followed,  and  now  and  then, 
as  we  went,  we  caught  sight  of  blazes 
on  the  trees,  some  very  old  and  almost 
hidden  by  the  later  growth  of  wood  and 
bark,  and  some  comparatively  new  and 
fresh. 

"  A  hundred  and  forty  steps,"  said 
the  land-looker,  and  he  stopped  and 
looked  about  him.  Close  by  stood  an 
old  beech,  leaning  far  over  to  one  side, 
and  only  kept  from  falling  by  the  sturdy 
embrace  of  a  good-sized  maple.  On 
the  under  side  of  its  trunk  was  a  slight 
mark,  all  that  was  left  of  what  had  once, 
half  a  century  before,  been  a  long,  broad 
blaze,  with  letters  and  figures  cut  into 
the  wood. 

"  Here  we  are." 

It  was  not  the  quarter-post  itself — the 
cedar  stake  which  the  Government  sur- 
veyors had  set  in  the  ground  to  mark 
the  middle  of  one  side  of  a  section — for 
that  had  rotted  away  long  before  ;  but 
it  was  one  of  the  two  "  witness-trees," 
one  on  each  side  of  the  line,  which  they 
had  chosen  to  bear  witness  to  the  post's 
position,  and  on  which  they  had  left  their 
mark.  It  was  enough.  We  went  back 
to  camp,  and  after  supper — ^bacon  and 


eggs,  boiled  potatoes,  graham  gems, 
cheese,  pickles,  a  bottle  of  strawberry 
jam,  and  tea — we  sat  around  a  big  fire 
and  the  land-looker  discoursed  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  sometimes  experienced 
in  "  getting  located  " — finding  a  comer 
or  quarter-post  from  which  to  work. 
Once  it  had  taken  him  two  days,  and 
when  he  finally  got  hold  of  a  comer  four 
miles  away  and  worked  back  from  it,  he 
found  that  the  quarter-post  he  wanted 
had  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  the  spot 
he  had  started  from.  But  not  a  sign  of 
either  the  post  or  its  witness-trees  was 
left.  A  forest  fire  had  passed  that  way, 
and  everything  had  been  swept  clean. 
On  another  occasion,  after  a  long  and 
fruitless  search,  he  had  worked  back 
from  a  distant  comer  and  found  the 
stumps  of  the  needed  witness-trees  under 
a  big  pile  of  bmsh.  But  to-day's  prob- 
lem was  dead  easy.  In  fact,  tiie  whole 
piece  of  work  that  lay  before  us  promised 
to  be  an  unusually  pleasant  one  of  its 
kind — ^that  is,  as  far  as  the  work  itself 
was  concerned.  Being  mostly  hardwood 
country,  the  tract  would  probably  afford 
good  walking — dry,  firm,  and  free  from 
excessive  undergrowth — which  makes  a 
wonderful  difference  in  the  ease  and 
comfort  with  which  the  land-looker  does 
his  work.  Also,  being  hardwood,  its 
growth  was  more  open  than  that  of  most 
evergreens,  and  one  could  therefore  see 
much  farther  through  it.  One  thing, 
however,  it  lacked — there  was  not  much 
water ;  and  a  man  gets  pretty  thirsty  in 
the  course  of  a  long  day's  work  in  the 
woods. 

"  It's  the  driest  country  you  ever  saw," 
the  timber  dealer  said.  "  That's  why  we 
brought  the  canteens.  We've  got  some 
oranges,  too.  There's  nothing  like  an 
orange  to  help  a  dry  lunch  down." 

And  something  else  it  had,  just  now, 
in  too  g^eat  abundance.  We  had  all 
been  gesticulating  occasionally,  with 
more  or  less  impatience,  as  we  sat  there 
by  the  fire,  and  presently  the  junior  tim- 
ber dealer  stmck  himself  a  resounding 
rflap  on  the  side  of  his  face. 

"Shouldn't  think  you'd  let  a  little 
thing  like  a  mosquito  bother  you,"  said 
his  senior,  with  pleasant  sarcasm. 

"I  don't,"  said  the  junior,  calmly. 
"  I'm  bothering  the  mosquito." 
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Just  then  the  senior  line-runner  spoke 
up,  apostrophizing  some  being  invisible 
to  the  rest  of  us.  "  Go  'way,  now,"  he 
said.  "  You'll  get  hurt.  Go  'way  out  of 
here.  You  won't,  hey  ?  Well,  then, 
stay!"  and  he  made  a  quick  grab  at 
something  in  the  air. 

"  Look,  now,"  he  said,  as  he  opened 
his  hand.  "  He's  small.  He  ain't  got 
his  growth  yet." 

"  They're  just  beginning,"  said  the 
senior  land-looker.  "They're  late  this 
year.  But  wait  till  we  get  one  or  two 
good  hot  days.     Then  we'll  catch  it." 

And  I  may  say  right  here  that  a  few 
days  later  we  did  catch  it,  with  a  venge- 
ance, and  that  the  fly  dope  was  copiously 
used. 

The  talk  turned  to  wild  animals,  and 
one  of  the  timber  dealers  told  how  he 
had  one  night  lain  awake  and  listened 
to  several  creatures  prowling  noisily 
around  his  tent.  They  had  stayed  for 
some  time,  picking  up  scraps  of  food. 


he  judged,  and  occasionally  brushing 
against  the  tent-ropes  and  even  against 
the  canvas,  but  he  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  anything  more  than 
porkies,  and  he  did  not  get  up.  The  next 
morning  he  found  the  snow  about  the 
tent  all  trodden  down  with — bear  tracks  I 

"  You  were  just  as  safe  in  that  tent  as 
you  would  have  been  in  a  house,"  said 
the  senior  land-looker;  and  the  timber 
dealer  agreed  with  him. 

Some  one  asked  the  land-looker  if  he 
had  ever  seen  a  wolf,  and  he  said  he  had 
not,  though  he  had  often  heard  them, 
and  he  knew  that  there  were  plenty  of 
them  in  these  very  woods.  Most  of  the 
other  woodsmen  in  the  party  had  had 
the  same  experience.  They  had  heard 
them  howling,  many  a  time,  and  the 
timber  dealer  had  once  been  followed 
for  several  hours  by  a  lone  wolf  who 
lifted  up  his  voice  at  frequent  intervals, 
but  who  was  very  careful  not  to  show 
himself.  Nobody  present  had  ever  really 
seen  one,  and  apparently  nobody  really 
expected  to.  They  were  all  agreed  that 
a  wolf  was  about  Uie  hardest  animal  in 
the  woods  to  lay  eyes  upon  ;  and,  by  the 
way,  there  were  no  firearms  of  any  kind 
in  our  entire  outfit.  One  does  not  carry 
a  gun  for  the  sake  of  sport  when  looking 
a  dozen  forties  of  land  a  day.  It  is  too 
heavy,  and  it  is  as  much  as  one  wants 
to  do  to  tote  one's  self.  And  as  for 
danger,  there  are  other  things  in  the 
woods  that  are  much  more  to  be  feared 
than  wild  animals — dead  branches  fall- 
ing from  the  tree-tops  on  windy  days, 
holes  between  roots,  into  which  you  may 
step  and  sprain  your  ankle  or  break  your 
leg,  a  stray  bullet  from  a  hunter's  rifle,  or 
the  stroke  of  a  glancing  ax.  The  timber 
dealer  told  how  he  had  once  stubbed  his 
toe  upon  a  steel  bear-trap  hidden  under  a 
light  fall  of  snow ;  and  how,  when  camp- 
ing beside  the  Tahquamenon  River,  two 
or  three  years  before,  he  had  cut  an  ugly 
gash  in  his  leg,  and  had  wakened  in  the 
night  to  find  that  the  wound  had  opened 
and  was  bleeding  so  rapidly  that  the 
blood  had  already  soaked  clear  through 
his  blankets.  If  he  had  slept  a  little 
longer,  he  might  not  have  wakened  at  all. 
No,  there  was  not  much  danger  from 
wild  animals. 

The   conversation  drifted  from  one 
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subject  to  another,  while  the  darkness 
deepened,  the  stars  came  out  in  the 
quiet  sky,  and  the  mosquitoes  gradually 
disappeared,  driven  to  cover  by  the  chill 
of  the  night  air. 

The  college  boy  was  composing  a 
poem  in  several  stanzas  in  honor  of  a 
pretty  girl  he  had  seen  at  the  railway 
station,  and  presently  he  sang  it  to  us, 
to  the  air  of  "  Maryland,  my  Maryland." 

"  Emroeline,  O  Emmeline ! 
She  uses  glyco-thymoHne, 
And  kerosene,  and  gasoline. 
And  that's  what  makes  her  teeth  so  clean." 

"  It's  a  healthy  life,"  the  timber  dealer 
was  saying  to  the  senior  land-looker.  "  I 
know  a  good  many  timber<ruisers  that 
are  getting  pretty  well  aloQg  in  years, 
and  they're  all  strong,  healthy,  young- 
looking  men." 

"That's  so,"  agreed  the  land-looker. 

"  There's  old  man  M .     He  must  be 

past  seventy  now,  but  I  met  him  the 
other  day  out  in  the  woods  taking  a 
twenty-mile  walk,  and  he  was  stepping 
off  as  brisk  as  if  he  was  his  own  grand- 
son." 

The  fire  died  down,  the  air  grew 
colder,  and  one  after  another  we  slipped 
away  in  the  big  sleeping-tent  while  it 
was  still  early  evening.  At  five  the  next 
morning  Daniel  Webster's  alarm  clock 
went  off,  at  six  we  sjlt  down  to  break- 
fast, and  half  an  hour  later  we  were 
ready  to  start  out  for  the  day's  work. 
The  senior  land-looker  and  his  line-run- 
ner went  to  the  quarter-post  that  they 
had  located  the  day  before,  and  from 
there  the  line-runner  took  the  lead  and 
the  land-looker  followed.  They  had  the 
solid  section  to  look — a  forty  at  a  time. 
Now  a  forty,  which  contains  forty  acres 
and  is  otherwise  known  as  a  quarter-quar- 
ter-section, is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square. 
There  are  sixteen  of  them  in  a  section, 
and  the  way  the  first  one  was  looked  was 
a  fair  sample  of  the  rest.  From  the  old 
witness-tree  the  line-runner  ran — that  is, 
paced — one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
paces  north,  toward  the  center  of  the 
section.  This  carried  him  one-fourth  of 
the  way  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
forty,  and  gave  him  his  real  starting- 
point.  Then  he  turned  at  right  angles 
and  ran  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
paces   west,   which  carried   him  Uiree- 
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fourths  of  the  way  across  the  forty,  at  .a 
distance  of  approximately  three  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  from  the  section  line 
which  bounded  it  on  its  southern  side. 
Then  he  turned  north  again,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  paces ;  and  finally  he  faced  due 
east  and  ran  back  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  paces  to  the  edge  of  the 
forty  from  which  he  had  started.  Thus 
he  had  walked  around  three  sides  of  the 
forty  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  from  each  of  them.  As  the 
distance  between  his  westward  and  east- 
ward paths  was  only  six  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  he  had  passed  within  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  every  square 
inch  of  the  forty.  In  taking  this  three- 
sided  walk  he  had  been  guided  only  by 
his  compass  and  had  measured  distances 
only  by  pacing,  but  so  skilled  was  he  in 
his  work  that  in  the  whole  distance  he 
did  not  vary  more  than  a  few  feet  from 
his  course. 

The  land-looker,  meanwhile,  had  fol- 
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lowed  close  behind  him,  noting  carefully 
the  timber  on  either  hand,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  finished  he  had  a  very 
close  estimate  of  the  amounts  of  lumber 
of  different  kinds  that  could  be  manu- 
factured from  the  timber  on  the  forty. 
Twenty  thousand  feet  of  beech,  forty- 
five  thousand  feet  of  maple,  fifty  thou- 
sand of  hemlock,  seventeen  thousand  of 
birch,  and  one  lone  pine-tree.  The  next 
forty  had  a  comer  running  down  into 
the  swamp,  and  there  he  found  a  quan- 


they  finished  the  section  and  did  nearly 
half  of  another. 

One  of  the  other  two  land-lookers  had 
a  somewhat  different  method.  Instead 
of  following  a  three-sided  course  around 
a  forty,  he  took  a  strip  twenty-five  paces 
wide  clear  acro.ss  one  side  of  it,  counted 
the  trees,  and  made  a  very  careful  esti- 
mate of  their  contents.  Then  he  took  a 
similar  strip  crossing  the  forty  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  one,  added  the  figures 
for  the  two,  and  multiplied  the  result  by 
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tity  of  cedar  ties  and  posts  and  a  hand- 
ful of  telegraph  poles,  besides  some  fifty 
cords  of  spruce  and  balsam  pulp-wood. 
The  third  was  all  hardwood,  and  ran 
heavily  to  birch — a  valuable  forty.  The 
fourth  was  largely  hemlock;  and  thus 
it  went  on  through  one  forty  after  an- 
other. 

The  land-looker  kept  careful  records 
in  his  note-book  of  everything  he  found, 
and  at  night,  after  returning  to  camp,  he 
copied  his  figures  on  estimate-blanks 
which  the  timber  dealer  provided.  He 
and  the  line-runner  ran  over  twelve 
forties  that  day,  and  the  day  following 


ten.  His  estimate  on  that  part  of  the 
forty  which  he  actually  traversed  was 
probably  a  little  more  accurate  than  the 
first  man's,  for  he  passed  closer  to  each 
tree,  but  a  larger  portion  of  the  forty  was 
untouched  and  was  merely  guessed  at 
from  the  contents  of  the  two  strips. 

Once  we  were  fairly  started,  it  was 
rather  monotonous  work.  Each  day  ten 
or  twelve  forties  looked  by  each  land- 
looker,  with  so  many  thousand  feet  of 
hardwood  reported,  so  many  thousand  of 
hemlock,  so  many  ties,  so  many  posts 
and  poles,  so  many  cords  of  pulp-wood, 
and  now  and  then  a  little  bunch  of  pine. 
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By  the  end  of  a  week  we  had  looked  all 
that  part  of  the  tract  that  lay  within  a 
radius  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
camp.  Then  one  morning  the  wagon 
came  for  us,  and  we  struck  our  tents, 
and  in  the  afternoon  pitched  them  again 
away  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  tract. 
The  next  day  I  started  for  home,  and  I 
had  not  been  away  five  hours  when  the 
monotony  was  broken  by  an  incident 
the  like  of  which  not  one  of  those  land- 
lookers,  line-runners,  and  timber  dealers 
had  ever  before  experienced — something 
which  was  almost  as  unexpected  as  the 
sight  of  an  elephant  or  a  man-eating 
tiger  in  the  Great  Tahquamenon  Swamp 
would  be — yet  which  may  possibly  hap- 
pen again  to  any  of  them  at  almost  any 
time. 

The  senior  land-looker  and  his  line^ 
runner  had  separated  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  in  following  up  a  section  line  the 
land-looker  stepped  up  on  to  a  fallen 
tree  and  from  thence  to  the  top  of  a 
brush-pile,  looked  down  over  the  farther 
side,  and  saw,  only  a  rod  or  two  away, 
a  group  of  eight  wolves,  all  watching  him 
with  an  air  that  was  both  interested  and 
interesting.  Why  they  did  not  run  at  the 
sight  of  a  man,  as  well-regulated  wolves 
ought  to  do,  he  does  not  know ;  but  he 
thinks  he  heard  a  slight  noise  in  the 
underbrush  at  a  little  distance,  and  he 


has  a  theory  that  some  young  ones  were 
getting  out  of  harm's  way  and  that  the 
older  animals  were  covering  tKeir  re- 
treat. However  that  may  be,  the  wolves 
stood  their  ground  until  he  shouted  at 
them.  At  that  they  started  off,  but  al- 
most immediately  they  turned  back  and 
looked  at  him  again.  Then  the  largest 
three  advanced  a  few  feet  toward  the 
brush-pile,  growling  and  snarling  as  they 
came,  their  teeth  showing  and  the  hair 
bristling  along  their  backs,  and  in  another 
moment  the  whole  pack  was  making  for 
him.  The  land-looker  went  up  a  tree 
faster  than  he  had  ever  climbed  before 
in  all  his  life,  and  sat  there  on  a  limb, 
shouting  to  his  line-runner  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  The  line-runner  shouted  in 
reply,  and  advanced  slowly  and  with 
caution,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  wolves, 
j)erceiving  that  the  enemy  was  about  to 
be  reinforced,  and  that  the  cubs  were 
by  this  time  out  of  danger — if  indeed 
there  were  any  cubs  at  all — left  for  parts 
unknown.  The  land-looker  came  down 
from  his  perch,  and  he  and  the  line- 
runner  resumed  their  work  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  ;  but  he  will  have  a  story 
to  tell  for  the  rest  of  his  days — such  a 
story  as  very  few  land-lookers  can  boast. 
Will  he  take  a  g^n,  I  wonder,  the  next 
time  he  goes  into  the  woods  ?  I  don't 
believe  he  will. 
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CHRISTINE  slowly  glanced  over 
the  pages  of  the  manuscript 
which  her  business  manager 
had  a  moment  earlier  returned  to  her. 

"  It's  in  only  three  acts,"  she  said, 
looking  protestingly  at  the  manager; 
"and  there  is  no  change  of  scene.  I 
should  need  only  one  set  of  scenery  " — 
she  again  considered  the  manuscript — 
" '  A  garden  ; '  a  garden  needn't  cost 
very  much."  Christine  paused,  but  the 
manager  did  not  speak,  and  she  con- 
tinued :  "  And  I  should  have  to  have 
only  one  dress ;  the  whole  action  of  the 
play  takes  place  in  one  afternoon."  The 
manager  still  was  silent,  and  the  actress 
added,  "You  see,  there  will  be  very 
little  risk  in  producing  it — ^though  I 
should  be  willing  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
risk  for  Mary  Gregory ;  she  is  my  best 
friend." 

"  But,"  objected  the  manager,  "  she 
can't  write  a  play." 

He  took  the  manuscript  from  Chris- 
tine, and  stared  at  it  in  perplexity.  "  She 
must  have  modeled  it  on  the  Greeks,"  he 
said ;  "  it  positively  clings  to  the  unities." 

Christine  smiled.  "  That's  probably 
what  she  did — she  is  one  of  the  lecturers 
out  at  the  woman's  college  ;  she  lectures 
on  the  Greek  drama." 

"  H'm,"  murmured  the  manager ;  "  the 
last  person  in  the  world  who  could  write 
an  actable  play."  He  looked  keenly  at 
the  meditative  face  of  the  actress.  '<  Can't 
you  see  how  hopelessly  unactable  it  is  ?" 
he  asked ;  "  can't  you  see  that  it  wouldn't 
run  one  night  ?" 

"  Yes,"  Christine  reluctantly  admitted, 
"  I  can,  of  course." 

"  Then  why  will  you  insist  upon  wast- 
ing- your  time  and  money  by  putting  it 
on  ?"  demanded  the  manager. 

"  Why,"  said  Christine,  "  it's  Mary's ; 
she's  my  friend,  and  I'm  hers — and  she 
wants  me  to  play  it." 

"  Naturally,"  observed  the  manager, 
"  but  I  must  say  you  reason  about  it 
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more  like  a  boarding-school  girl  than  a 
famous  star,  and  a  level-headed  actress- 
manageress,  at  that." 

Christine  laughed.  "  Do  I  ?"  she  said. 
"Well,  we  were  boarding-school  girls 
together,  before  I  became  famous  and 
level-headed.  She  was  good  to  me  even 
then ;  I  imposed  on  her  dreadfully,"  she 
continued  reminiscentlj', "  but  she  always 
stood  by  me  anyway — in  everything,  no 
matter  what." 

"That's  no  reason  why  you  should 
produce  her  play,"  put  in  die  manager. 

"And  afterward,"  continued  the  ac- 
tress, as  though  she  had  not  heard, "  she 
was  always  more  equal  to  my  emergen- 
cies than  I  was  myself.  She  stayed  in 
the  city  one  hot,  hoi  summer  when  I  was 
ill,  and  nursed  me." 

"  Charming,"  commented  the  manager 
ironically,  "  but  out  of  date.  A  trained 
nurse  would  have  been  less  picturesque, 
no  doubt,  but  just  as  effectual,  I  should 
say." 

The  actress  looked  at  him.  "  I  couldn't 
afford  trained  nurses  then,"  she  said 
simply;  "it  was  before  I  was  a  famous 
star." 

"  But  I  still  don't  see  why  you  should 
produce  her  play,"  the  manager  said, 
after  a  short  silence. 

"  Don't  you  ?"  asked  the  star,  with  a 
faint  smile.     "  I  do." 

"  If  it  falls  flat — and  it  will ;  I  assure 
you  it  will — she  will  blame  you.  They 
are  all  like  that,  playwrights,"  remarked 
the  manager. 

Again  Christine  smiled.  "  Maty  Gr^- 
ory  blame  me  I  She  never  in  her  life 
blamed  me  for  anything ;  she  isn't  likely 
to  begin  now." 

"  Devoted  of  her,  I'm  sure,"  returned 
the  manager ;  "  but  in  that  case,"  he 
added  quickly,  grasping  at  a  straw, "  she 
might  not  blame  you  for  not  producing 
it  at  all." 

"  Oh,  no,"  Christine  agreed,  "  she 
wouldn't." 
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The  manager  stared.  "  Then  why  are 
you  going  to  do  it  ?  Why  don't  you  tell 
her  it's  no  good,  that  it  will  fail  ?" 

"  She  wouldn't  believe  me,"  explained 
the  actress.  " '  They  are  all  like  that, 
playwrights,' "  she  quoted,  with  a  laugh. 

"  How  about  Henry  Wilkie  ?  Have 
you  overlooked  the  trifling  fact  that 
you  signed  a  contract  with  him  to  pro- 
duce that  dramatization  of  his  '  Silver 
Rings'—" 

"  Before  the  first  of  November.  That 
leaves  me  a  month  and  more  in  which  to 
give  Mary's  comedy."  She  took  the 
manuscript  and  read  from  the  title-page, 
" '  A  comedy  in  three  acts  entitled 
"  Now." '  That  leaves  me  plenty  of 
time  in  which  to  produce  '  Now,'  "  she 
repeated.  "  I  can  open  my  season  with 
it" 

The  manager  rose.  "  So  you  are  quite 
determined  to  produce  this  piece  of  in- 
consequent frippery  ?"  he  demanded,  in 
desperation. 

"Quite,  "Christine  replied,  irrevocably. 

The  manager  regarded  her  for  an 
instant  thoughtfully.  "Then  the  parts 
had  better  be  assigned  at  once,"  he  said, 
without  further  comment  "  How  many 
are  there  ?" 

"Three — besides  mine,"  said  the  ac- 
tress. "  It's  not  such  a  very  hazardous 
venture,  you  see,"  she  supplemented, 
consolingly.  "  Not  much  to  do  for  my 
best  friend,  in  the  name  of  our  lifelong 
friendship.  She  has  done  infinitely  more 
for  me.     It's  not  much,"  she  repeated. 

The  manager  did  not  reply  ;  but  when 
he  had  left  the  actress,  and  was  safely 
out  of  her  hearing,  he  shook  his  head  and 
ejaculated  to  himself,  "  Too  much,  by 
Jove  I  But  women  will  be  women,  even 
the  brainiest  of  them."  The  manager,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  philosophical. 

As  for  the  star,  she  was  not  philo- 
sophical; stars  seldom  are.  But  she 
was  exceedingly  impulsive,  and  very 
generous,  as  stars  often  are.  She  was 
most  charming,  too,  and  very  beautiful, 
and  she  acted  remarkably  ;  in  short,  she 
quite  deserved  the  intense  affection  of 
her  friends  and  the  whole-hearted  adora- 
tion of  her  public. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  she  took 
the  much-questioned  manuscript  from 
the  table  upon  which  the  manager  had 
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dropped  it,  and,  seating  herself  in  a  deep 
wicker  chair,  she  read  it  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time  from  beginning  to  end. 
Then  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
sighed.  "  It  is  so  impossible  I"  she  ex-, 
claimed ;  "  and  yet  it  isn't  amateurish ; 
it  is  even  delightful  in  places ;  but — but 
it  just  isn't  a  play.  Still,  the  least  I  can 
do  is  to  put  it  on.  If  it  fails,  and  it — 
may ;  well,  Mary  is  plucky.  She  won't 
cry  over  spilled  milk  I"  The  actress 
laughed.  "  Indeed  she  won't.  She'll 
mop  it  neatly  up,  and  begin  to  comfort 
me  because  I  helped  to  spill  it  I"  Her 
beautiful  face  softened  and  she  smiled 
very  tenderly.  "  Dear  little  Mary,"  she 
said,  softly. 

Dear  little  Mary,  who  in  point  of  size 
was  almost  a  head  taller  than  Christine, 
and  in  regard  to  physical  strength  was  at 
least  her  equal  multiplied  by  two,  took 
an  absorbing  interest  in  all  the  details 
connected  with  the  preparations  for  the 
production  of  her  comedy.  The  re- 
hearsals began  before  the  collie  year. 
Mary  devoted  her  mornings  to  attending 
the  rehearsals,  her  afternoons  to  outlining 
her  forthcoming  lectures  on  the  Greek 
drama,  and  her  evenings  to  dreaming 
dreams  that  would  have  given  the  man- 
ager a  certain  grim  amusement,  had  he 
known,  and  dismayed  Christine  beyond 
words,  had  she  known.  Christine,  in- 
deed, found  some  cause  for  distress  in 
the  almost  daily  sight  of  Mary's  raptur- 
ous face  as  she  watched  the  rehearsals 
of  her  play.  "  If  only  it  could  succeed," 
the  actress  often  and  often  whispered  to 
herself;  "if  only  it  could!  Mary  is 
plucky — ^but  j^it  only  could  succeed  I" 

"  If  only  it  could  succeed!"  she  re- 
peated to  the  manager,  after  the  last 
rehearsal. 

"  But  it  can't  I"  replied  the  manager, 
gruffly.  "  I  told  you  that  in  the  begin- 
ning; yet  you  would  waste  your  time, 
strength,  and  money  on  it.  It  will  run 
one  night.  Then  you'll  have  to  rush 
Silver  Rings  on,  without  half  enough 
advertising,  and  not  much  more  than 
half  enough  rehearsing  of  the  company. 
Henry  Wilkie  is  already  in  a  fidget  over 
it.  He  doesn't  say  anything  to  you,  but 
he  bores  me  to  death." 

The  manager's  tone  was  aggrieved, 
and  Christine  smiled.     "  It's  too  bad," 
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she  said.  "  But,"  she  repeated  once 
more,  "  I  do  wish  Mary's  play  could  suc- 
ceed. "  It  goes  pretty  well  at  rehearsal  I" 
she  added,  reflectively. 

"  Because  there  is  so  little  to  go," 
complained  the  manager.  "A  college 
dramatic  club  could  make  it  go." 

"  And  the  company  like  the  play," 
Christine  went  on,  slowly. 

"  Because  they  think  you  do,"  ex- 
plained the  manager,  shortly. 

"  And  Mary  is  delighted — " 

"  She's  a  lecturer  on  the  Greek  drama. 
What  on  earth  can  she  know  about 
plays  ?" 

Christine  laughed ;  then  her  face  be- 
came grave.  "  Poor  Mary,"  she  said, 
gently.  "It  will  be  hardest  for  tur. 
It's  her  play,  her  first  play,  and  she  is  so 
sure,  so  absolutely  certain,  that  it's  good. 
We  are  prepared  for  failure — but  she 
isn't." 

"  Well,  I  can't  see  that  I'm  to  blame," 
said  the  manager,  a  trifle  impatiently. 
"  I  advised  you,  urged  you,  implored 
you  not  to  give  it." 

"  I  know,"  Christine  assented.  "  I'm 
not  blaming  any  one — not  even  myself. 
It  is  one  of  the  inscrutable  inevitabilities 
of  life,"  she  added,  pensively. 

The  manager  found  heart  to  laugh. 
"  Indeed  ?"  he  said. 

"  It  will  be  hardest  for  Mary,"  Chris- 
tine thought  as  she  lay  resting,  on  the 
afternoon  preceding  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Mary  Gregory's  comedy  in  three 
acts  entitled  "  Now ;"  "  it  will,  of  course, 
but  it  will  be  next  hardest  for  me  I  I 
almost  wish  I  hadn't  decided  to  play  it ; 
it  seems  rather  mean,  letting  her  think  it 
will  succeed  when  it  won't.  I  almost 
wish  I'd  told  her  it  was  utterly  hopeless ; 
I  do — only  she  wouldn't  have  believed 
me.  I  wish — oh,  I  don't  know  what — I 
wish  I  Either  that  she  had  never  writ- 
ten a  play — one's  best  friends  really 
shouldn't — or  that  it  could  succeed !  I 
never  felt  so  mean  I  And  yet  what  could 
I  do  ?" 

She  sighed,  and,  raising  herself  on  her 
elbow,  thumped  the  pillows  of  the  coiich 
into  greater  softness.  X^ien,  falling  back 
among  them,  she  closed  her  eyes  and 
tried  to  sleep.  But  Mary's  face  came 
before  her  and  would  not  allow  her  to 
discontinue    her     disturbing    musings. 


"  Poor  little  Mary  I"  she  exclaimed,  half 
aloud.  "And  in  New  York,  tool  I 
really  should  have  planned  to  try  it  first 
— and  last-^somewhere  else.  Poor  little 
Mary  I"  she  said  again,  as  again  she 
pounded  her  pillows. 

When  Mary  knocked  cautiously  at  her 
door  an  hour  later,  Christine  was  still 
awake,  still  half-accusing,  half-defending 
herself  for  that  which  she  had  described 
to  the  manager  as  one  of  the  inscrutable 
inevitabilities  of  life.  She  welcomed 
Mary  with  even  more  than  usual  warmth. 
She  kissed  her  several  times,  and  would 
have  helped  her  remove  her  hat  and 
wraps,  but  Mary  quickly  performed 
these  offices  for  herself.  She  took  off 
her  gloves,  too,  and  fastened  back  a 
stray  lock  of  her  brown  hair.  Then  she 
turned  to  Christine  and  laughingly 
pushed  her  down  upon  her  pillows, 
tucked  the  gay  silk  blanket  deftly  around 
her,  and,  seating  herself  on  the  rug  beside 
the  couch,  took  one  of  Christine's  hands 
in  both  her  own. 

Christine  smiled  to  herself ;  Mary  cer- 
tainly had  some  of  the  ways  of  board- 
ing-school girls  1  She  looked  at  Mary 
thoughtfully.  Mary  was  big  and  brown 
and  eager  and  protective;  she  always 
had  been.  Christine  herself  was  not 
very  big,  and  she  was  fair-haired  and 
gray-eyed,  and  less  eager ;  but  she  too 
was  somewhat  protective. 

It  was  perhaps  this  very  protective- 
ness  that  led  her  to  say  as  she  contem- 
plated her  friend  sitting  on  the  rug 
beside  her  holding  her  hand,  "Mary, 
dear,  if  it  should  fail!" 

Mary  smiled  indulgently.  "  Oh,  but  it 
won't  1  You  always  expect  things  to 
fail — the  afternoon  before  the  first 
night."  She  rubbed  her  cheek  against 
Christine's  hand.  "  Don't  say  another 
word  about  it,  dear,  I  know  just  how 
you  feel,"  she  added,  gently.  "You 
must  rest,  and  try  to  go  to  sleep.  Just 
let  me  do  the  worrying  about  its  failing." 

"  I  can't  I"  exclaimed  Christine,  with 
an  emphasis  at  which  Mary,  not  under- 
standing, laughed  outright 

"Can't  you ?"  she  said.  "  Well,  any- 
way,'yoii  carigo  to  sleep  I  And  I  must 
go  home.  Oh,  by  the  way,  dear,  could  I 
stay  behind  with  you,  to-night?  You 
see,'  I've  reatly  seeii  it  from  the  front  so 
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often  at  rehearsals.  I  haven't  got  any 
relatives  to  go  with — and  a  lot  of  the 
people  from  the  collie  are  coming.  I'd 
rather  be  totally  out  of  sight" 

"  So  should  I,"  groaned  Christine  to 
herself,  but  to  Mary  she  said  easily : 
"  Of  course.  I  know  just  how  you  feel. 
And  I'd  love  to  have  you  behind  with 
me.     Come  early." 

Mary  went  very  early,  but  she  found 
Christine  already  dressed,  and  sitting  in 
her  dressing-room,  surrounded  by  masses 
of  flowers.  "  First  night  flowers,"  said 
the  actress  ;  "  what  can  I  do  with  all  of 
them  ?  But  you  didn't  send  me  any," 
she  began,  smiling  with  outward  gayety 
but  inward  misery  at  Mary's  shining  eyes 
and  happily  flushed  cheeks. 

"  I  brought  them,"  said  Maty.  '  Gen- 
tians; they  are  precisely  the  color  of 
your  eyes  when  you  are  excited."  She 
^tened  them  in  Christine's  gossamer- 
like white  gown — ^that  one  gown  which, 
as  Christine  bad  told  the  manager,  was 
all  that  she  should  need  for  this  venture, 
which  was  after  all  turning  out  so  much 
more  disastrously  even  than  the  manager 
hadproi^esied.  "  Mary  is  plucky ;  she 
won't  cry  over  spilled  milk,"  Christine 
had  at  the  beginning  repeated  to  herself 
for  comfort.  "  I  do  wish  it  needn't  be 
spilled,"  was  the  most  that  she  could  say 
to  herself  of  comfort,  as  Mary  pinned 
the  gentians  to  her  gown.  "One's 
friends  certainly  ought  not  to  write 
plays  I"  she  added. 

But  she  still  said  nothing  of  this  to 
Mary;  and  Mary,  with  a  tact  which 
Christine  had  never  so  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated, did  not  mention  her  comedy, 
which  in  less  than  half  an  hour  was  to  be 
tried  by  her  friend,  because  of  their 
friendship,  and  found  wanting. 

The  theater  was  crowded — but  the 
theater  always  was  crowded  on  Chris- 
tine's first  ni^ts,  especially  in  New  York. 
Few  of  the  people  in  the  audience  knew 
anything  about  the  new  play,  but  few  of 
the  people  in  any  audience  ever  do  know 
very  much  about  the  new  play ;  few  read 
the  playwright's  name  on  the  programme; 
few  ever  do  read  it  The  audience  was 
very  average,  as  Christine  was  well 
aware.  It  had  come  to  see  her  act  an 
actable  play.  She  could  act — she  knew 
that;  but  her  heart    sank    when    she 


thought  of  the  play.  She  was  generous 
even  to  the  extent  of  feeling  sorrier  for 
Mary  than  she  felt  for  herself. 

She  kissed  Mary  very  tenderly  when 
she  left  her  for  the  first  act  of  the 
comedy.  At  the  end  of  the  act,  to  her 
amazement,  the  audience  applauded  deaf- 
eningly,  again  and  again.  The  act  had 
gone  pretty  well — as  well  as  it  had  gone 
at  the  rehearsals.  The  audience  had 
accompanied  it,  not  with  bursts  of  mirth, 
but  with  quiet  intentness,  and  soft,  al- 
most continuous  laughter. 

"  Well  I"  whispered  Christine  to  the 
manager,  as  she  passed  him  on  her  way 
to  answer  her  seventh  curtain  call. 

"  It's  not  the  play ;  it's  you,"  the 
manager  said,  briefly,  but  with  distinct 
bewilderment. 

"  I  suppose  it's  still  me,"  observed  the 
actress,  ungrammatically,  at  the  end  of 
the  next  act,  as  she  returned  from  her 
tenth  curtain  call,  holding  in  her  hand 
an  American  Beauty  rose  which  Henry 
Wilkie,  whose  dramatization  of  his  novel 
"  Silver  Rings  "  she  had  signed  a  con- 
tract to  produce  before  the  first  of 
November,  had  tossed  to  her  from  his 
box. 

The  manager  looked  dazed.  "  I  don't 
know  I"  he  replied. 

Christine  found  Mary  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  her  dressing-room.  "  You 
say  my  eyes  are  the  color  of  gentians 
when  I'm  excited,"  said  the  actress, 
touching  the  flowers  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  wonderingly,  "  and 
they  are  exactly  that  color  now." 

"  Well,  they  ought  to  be  1"  Christine 
said,  enigmatically. 

The  manager  also  appeared  to  be  ex- 
cited. He  glanced  at  Mary  in  surprise. 
"  She  seems  calm  enough,"  he  observed 
to  Christine,  just  before  the  curtain  rose 
for  the  last  act. 

"  She  didn't  expect  it  to  fall  flat,"  Chris- 
tine returned,  as  she  went  forward  in 
answer  to  her  cue. 

The  last  act  fell  by  no  means  flat.  At 
the  end,  after  prolonged  and  wildly 
enthusiastic  applause,  the  audience  de- 
manded the  author  and  a  speech.  The 
manager  collapsed  completely;  Christine 
grew  dizzy  with  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling ;  the  milk  had  not  been  spilled, 
after  all  I     Mary  had  a  bright  red  spot 
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on  each  cheek,  but  she  was  by  far  the 
most  self-possessed  of  the  three.  "  Some- 
body make  a  speech,"  said  the  manager, 
weakly. 

"  I  simply  can't  stand  anything  more," 
Christine  declared  ;  and  so  it  was  left  to 
Mary  to  make  the  speech;  which  she 
did,  clinging  to  Christine's  hand.  It  was 
a  very  little  speech,  and  no  one  in  the 
audience  heard  a  word  of  it,  but  they  all 
applauded  with  ringing  enthusiasm.  Sel- 
dom had  a  play  been  a  more  brilliant 
success  on  its  first  night 

"  It  won't  last,"  persisted  the  manager, 
even  after  reading  the  newspaper  reviews 
the  next  morning.  "  It  won't  last."  But 
it  did. 

One  morning,  about  a  month  after 
that  night,  so  amazing  to  every  one 
immediately  concerned,  except  possibly 
Mary,  the  manager  called  to  consult 
Christine.  Mary  was  with  her,  but  she 
soon  rose  to  go.  "  I  have  to  lecture  on 
Aristophanes  at  two,"  she  explained. 

"  It  is  the  twenty-first  of  October,"  said 
the  manager  the  moment  he  was  alone 
with  Christine. 

"  Well  ?"  queried  the  actress. 

"  You  have  that  contract  with  Henry 
Wilkie  ;  you  have  agreed  to  put  on  his 
dramatization  of  '  Silver  Rings  '  before 
the  first  of  November." 

"  Yes,"  acquiesced  Christine. 

"  You  had  better  get  him  to  let  you 
save  it  over  for  next  season,"  said  the 
manager.  "  You  won't  need  any  other 
play  this  year."  He  paused  and  looked 
at  her  quizzically.     "  I  never  was  more 


surprised  in  my  life ;  it  seemed  such  a 
hopeless  play.  I  am  giad  you  insisted 
upon  giving  it" 

Christine  smiled,  and  the  manager 
added :  "  But  if  I  remember  correctly, 
you  didn't  insist  because  it  seemed  any 
more  hop>efuI  to  you — " 

Christine  laughed.  "  You  remember 
quite  correctly,"  she  said. 

When  he  had  gone  she  went  to  her 
desk  to  write  a  note  to  Henry  Wilkie. 
But  she  did  not  write  it  at  once.  She  sat 
smiling  softly,  her  lovely  face  all  happily 
aglow.  "  Dear  little  Mary  I"  she  said. 
"  She  was  always  plucky — but  I'm  glad, 
so  glad  it  succeeded  I" 

And  the  manager,  hurrying  down  the 
street,  also  meditated  up>on  Mary.  "  Aris- 
tophanes I"  he  muttered ;  "  she  had  to 
give  a  lecture  on  Aristophanes.  She  is  the 
most  serene  playwright  I  ever  saw — and 
I've  seen  a  few  playwrights  in  my  time. 
She  takes  her  success  exactly  as  she'd 
take  a  drink  of  water.  It  doesn't  excite 
her  a  bit  more.  Well,  women  are  " — 
he  stopped  and  laughed — "  what  one  of 
them  calls  '  inscrutable  inevitabilities  of 
lifel'  Aristophanes  1  Who  was  Aris- 
tophanes, anyway  ?" 

Mary,  meanwhile,  was  answering  this 
question  before  her  class  in  her  lecture- 
room.  Between  sentences  she  thought 
about  her  play,  and  about  Christine. 
"I  knew  it  was  good,"  she  mused, 
but  I  wonder,  I  do  wonder,  if  the  man- 
ager, or  even  Christine  herself,  had  any 
idea  that  it  would  be  quite  such  a  big, 
really  big,  success  1" 


Comment  on  Current  Books 


The  Disas,ociaH<m  ""^^^^  '^'t  'V^'tu'  ^11" 
r      r»_        i-A      an  account  of  the  extra- 
of  a  PeraonaMy         ,.  l-     i     «. 

•'  ■'    ordinary  psychical  phe- 

nomena to  which  an  unstable  nervous  organ- 
ization may  give  rise.  Psychologists  record 
numerous  instances  of  this.  The  stream  of 
consciousness  which  constitutes  personality 
and  character,  while  normally  single  and 
identical,  divides  into  double  or  multiple,  so 
that  in  one  person  two  or  more  persons  with 
dissimilar  traits — physical,  mental,  and  moral 
— alternately  appear,  and  the  classic  fable  of 
Proteus  is  dramatized  in  real  life.  To  the 
celebrated  cases  of  this  sort,  another,  as 
remarkable  as  any  of  them,  is  here  added  by 
an  eminent  physician,  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  of 


Boston.  Since  1898  he  has  had  under  care 
a  patient  fictitiously  named  "Miss  Beau- 
champ,"  an  educated  and  more  than  ordi- 
narily refined  person,  who  permits  him,  in  the 
interest  of  science,  to  publish  this  "  bio- 
graphical study  in  abnormal  psychology," 
with  sketches  of  the  seemingly  distinct  per- 
sonalities which  carried  on  "  a  pathological 
drama  "  in  her  life.  Her  normal  self,  besides 
its  modification  in  the  hypnotic  state,  like  a 
river  which  divides  into  separate  channels, 
some  through  sand,  some  through  rock,  be- 
came for  years  disintegrated  into  several 
dissimilar  selves,  successively  "  bom  "  and 
alternately  dominant ;  viz., "  Sally,"  a  clever, 
mischief-loving  creature ;  "  The  Idiot,"  and 
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"The  Saint."  Of  these,  "the  Idiot,"  as 
"  Sally  "  unjustly  dubbed  her,  was  more  nor- 
mal and  healthy  in  mind  and  body  than  the 
real  Miss  Beauchamp.  The  social  life  which 
these  two  carried  on  by  turns  during  inter- 
vals  while  the  real  Miss  Beauchamp  was  sup- 
pressed was  both  comic  and  tragic.  Finally, 
after  long  and  baffling  struggles,  in  which  the 
sine  qua  non  was  achieved  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  "  Sally,"  Miss  Beauchamp  was  "  put 
together,"  and  last  summer  the  reconstruction 
gave  hope  of  permanency.  As  a  scientific 
study  in  an  obscure  field  of  research  now 
being  actively  explored.  Dr.  Prince's  work  is 
one  of  interest.  A  full  discussion  of  the 
questions  involved  is  reserved  for  a  follow- 
ing volume.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.    *2.80,  net) 

u  If  r  t^  ^^  '*''*  series  of  papers, 
Aa{r-centiiry  „j,g„y  ^nef  and  all  suggest- 
Messages  j^^  j,^  ^  ^  Huntington, 
Chancellor  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, presents  to  pastors  and  people  a  variety 
of  subjects  which  seem  to  him  to  deserve 
more  full  and  frequent  treatment  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  church  literature  than  they 
receive.  The  papers  on  "  Some  Causes 
of  Ministerial  Unacceptableness,"  "  In  the 
Church,  but  Unconverted,"  "  Christians  and 
Money,"  are  noteworthy  as  specimens. 
(Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.    $\.) 

Kindergarten  ^^^"^^^1  ^"*?  '«'^*'«i  °* 
Bible  St    'ea  children,    Laura    Ella 

Cragin,  exhibits  here  her  suc- 
cessful method  of  awakening  their  interest 
in  the  Bible  through  the  narratives  which  are 
naturally  attractive  to  them.  Her  book  is  a 
boon  not  only  to  kindergartners,  but  to 
parents  who  feel  the  duty  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  home,  and  wish  to  acquire 
the  best  method  of  its  beginnings.  The 
series,  which  ends  with  the  story  of  Ruth, 
deserves  continuation  in  another  volume. 
(Illustrated.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $l.2S,  net.) 

A  M  Iter  of  ^^'  ^'  ^'^''''P*  Oppenheim  has 
„.°  ^  few  equals  in  the  concoction 
"  ""^  of  an  exciting  plot,  and  his 
new  tale  is  really  remarkable  in  the  ingenuity 
and  consistency  with  which  the  complications 
are  managed.  It  starts  with  a  singular  inci- 
dent— the  accidental  witnessing  by  a  young 
Englishman  of  a  secret  meeting  between  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  and  his  finding  a  single 
sheet  of  paper  blown  about  by  the  wind  but 
containing  a  secret  of  enormous  international 
importance.  The  possession  of  this  docu- 
ment involves  the  ingenuous  youth,  and  later 
on  his  sister  and  two  aspirants  for  her  hand, 
in  an  extraordinary  series  of  adventures  with 
spies  and  secret  police,  and  in  the  end  averts 
a  great  war  which  the  Russo-German  secret 


alliance  would  have  otherwise  precipitated 
upon  England.  Very  clever  use  is  made  of 
the  North  Sea  affair,  and  fiction  is  dove- 
tailed into  recent  history  in  an  exceedingly 
deft  fashion.  Altogether  the  romance  is  an 
exceptionally  good  specimen  of  sensational 
story-telling.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
#1.50.) 

r  ti.  •  r^u  __t  This  tenth  volume  of  the 
Luther  i  Church  j     »     j     j    j-»- 

P  tn  Goaoela  "  *"  Standard  edition 
~  of  Luther's  works  con- 
tains his  Advent,  Christmas,  and  Epiphany 
sermocM,  first  published  in  Latin  in  1521,  and 
dedicated  to  his  protector,  the  Elector  Fred- 
erick. Translated  immediately  into  German, 
they  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  English 
from  the  hand  of  scholarly  translators,  and 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  N.  Lenker,of  Minne- 
apolis. Luther's  postils,  /V.,  homilies,  on  the 
Gospels  are  esteemed  the  best  of  his  ser- 
mons. (Lutherans  in  All  Lands  Company, 
Miimeapolis.    #2.25.) 

p  ,  With  its  wealth  of  iUus- 

„.  .    .  ,    ^         ,     tration,  both  in  color  and 

Ptctortal  Annual     .     ■  ,     ,        j      i...         j 

m  black  and  white,  and 

its  careful  description  of  technical  processes, 
this  book  will  be  of  special  interest  and  value 
to  photographers  and  illustrators.  It  em- 
bodies a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  graphic 
arts  for  the  year,  more  especially  as  regards 
their  photo-mechanical  reproduction.  Many 
photographs  are  here  reproduced  by  the 
three-color  process,  and  in  some  cases  these 
show  an  advance  over  previous  work,  though, 
as  the  editor,  Mr.  William  Gamble,  well  says, 
"much  of  the  three-color  work  of  to-day 
gives  one  the  feeling  of  something  wanting." 
(A.  W.  Penrose  &  Co.,  London ;  Tennant  & 
Ward,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
f  2.50,  net) 

The  Place  </     In^this  monograph  Dr.  Lynn 
MaPic  Thorndike,  sometime   Um- 

*  versity  Fellow  of  Columbia, 

limits  his  inquiry  concerning  "  the  place  of 
magic  in  the  intellectual  history  of  Europe  " 
to  the  Roman  Empire,  as  summing  up  and 
transmitting  to  the  mediaeval  age  the  views 
of  the  ancient  world.  Magic,  defined  as 
primitive  man's  attitude  to  Nature,  is  used 
as  a  class-name,  including  a  variety  of  beliefs 
and  practices,  such  as  astrolog^y,  divination, 
necromancy,  belonging  to  the  realm  of  occult 
knowledge.  Reviewing  the  statements  of 
educated  men,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  others,  Dr. 
Thorndike  finds  no  instance  of  consistent 
disbelief  in  magic.  The  noteworthy  point 
in  the  rtfsumtf  is  that  magic  among  the  edu- 
cated was  always  associated  with  science, 
and  is  related  to  it  as  the  guesses  of  the  child 
to  the  positive  knowledge  of  the  man.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    75c.) 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  JOINT  STA  TEHOOD 

[Greatly  to  their  honor,  several  subscribers 
in  Arizona  have  written  letters  in  behalf  of 
that  Territory.  The  following  utterances 
have  been  selected  from  their  communica- 
tions, as  they  include  practically  all  the  argu- 
ments advanced  against  joint  Statehood. 
We  note,  incidentally,  that  if  the  illiterate 
Indians  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  impedi- 
ments to  Statehood,  they  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  is 
considered  sufficient  for  Statehood.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  our  correspondents  agree  in 
preferring  the  Territorial  status  to  joint 
Statehood.  There  is  much  force  in  the  con- 
tention that  the  people  of  Arizona  have  a 
right  to  remain  a  Territory  if  they  so  desire, 
but  none  in  the  claim  that  they  have  a  right 
to  determine  whether,  if  admitted,  they  shall 
be  admitted  separately  or  in  conjunction  with 
another  State.— The  Editors.] 

New  Mexico's  population  is  twice  Ari- 
zona's. One-third  New  Mexico's  population 
neither  reads,  writes,  nor  speaks  English. 
Another  third  is  Spanish-American — techni- 
cally, a  euphuism  for  Mexican.  You  in 
New  York  have  a  percentage  of  Italians  or 
Hungarians  or  Slavs.  In  the  New  Mexi- 
can Legislature  in  the  last  ten  years  Ameri- 
cans— {'.  e.,  not  Mexican  or  Spanish- American 
persons — have  predominated  once.  Would 
you  call  it  sentimental  attachment  to  a  local- 
ity in  which  one's  interests  lie  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  harmonious  co-operation  with 
one's  so  distant  neighbors  when  the  chance 
for  political  equality  or  a  voice  in  the  admin- 
istration is  so  small  as  the  suffi  ages  would 
allow  ?  Or  would  it  be  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents  ?  It  is  the  life  of  a  community  to 
have  some  voice  in  the  disposition  of  the 
money  it  pays  the  State  in  taxes ;  the  pros- 
pect of  such  voice  after  jointure  with  New 
Mexico  is  too  slight  to  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Arizona  is  sorry  that  Statehood  was  ever 
mentioned.  Arizona  has  had  enough  State- 
hood already.  Arizona  refuses  to  admit  that 
the  Nation's  interest  requires  of  her  such 
sacrifice  ;  for  jointure  would  deprive  her  of 
the  last  vestige  of  hope. 

Guv  L.  Jones, 
Secretary  Harvard  Club. 

Hesa,  Arizona. 

I  do  not  care  to  argue  for  the  admission  of 
Arizona  as  a  separate  State  at  this  time,  nor 
to  try  to  refute  your  argument  that  the  admis- 
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sion  would  give  it  a  disproportionate  power 
in  the  Senate.  The  justice  of  that  statement 
is  indisputable.  But  I  do  protest  against 
making  a  bad  matter  worse  by  linking  us  to 
New  Mexico  and  forcing  on  us  a  Statehood 
condition  which  not  one-tenth  of  the  people 
desire.  On  the  contrary,  they  vigorously 
oppose  it  Your  fear  of  railroad  interest  pre- 
dominating in  the  politics  of  the  State  is 
unfounded.  The  Territory  has  suffered  too 
much  and  too  long  from  discrimination  in 
rates  against  it  to  support  raih-oad  inter- 
ests. The  mining  interest  undoubtedly  pre- 
dominates, but  is  not  so  disreputable  a  busi- 
ness or  so  grasping  as  to  be  utterly  con- 
demned. Our  big  companies  in  Arizona  are 
run  by  a  class  of  men  who  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  captains  of  industry  in  any 
walk  of  life.      George  B.  Chittenden. 

Saddle  Mountain  Mining  Company, 

Cluistmas,  Arizona.  P"  1 

Ultimate  single  Statehood  for  Arizona  is 
largely  a  matter  of  sentiment.  It  is  a  mani- 
festation of  the  sentiment  which  every  man 
has  for  family ;  which  most  Americans  hold 
for  their  State;  which  we  all  have  for  our 
country.  In  a  word,  it  is  local  patriotism. 
Arizona  is  young — forty  years  covers  her 
Territorial  history — ^but  Arizonans  have  a 
pride  in  her  past  and  unbounded  confidence 
in  her  future.  Arizona  is  not  now  asking 
for  Statehood.  Whether  or  not  she  should 
be  admitted  as  a  single  State  is  not  the  pres- 
ent issue.  At  this  session  a  portion  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  in  favor  of 
joining  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  ad- 
mitting them  now  as  one  State.  Arizona  is 
opposed  to  the  jointure,  and  rather  than 
accept  it  would  prefer  to  remain  a  Territory 
indefinitely.  The  issue,  then,  from  an  Arizona 
standpoint  is :  "  Is  Arizona  entitled  to  remain 
a  Territory  and  further  develop  her  resources 
until  fitted  to  be  erected  into  a  State,  or  must 
she,  without  opportunity  to  voice  her  wishes, 
be  now  joined  to  New  Mexico  and  lose  her 
autonomy  ?" 

It  is  true  that  Statehood  is  a  National 
question  and  that  Arizona  is  not  alone  to  be 
considered.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  for  the 
East  to  do  the  West  an  injustice  which  may 
possibly  result  disastrously  to  the  future  of 
the  Nation.  Granted  that  at  present  it  is 
unfair  to  admit  Arizona,  with  less  than 
200,000  people,  to  equal  representation  in  the 
United  States  Senate  with  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania,  can  it  be  now  foretold  what 
its  population  will  be  fifty  or  one  hundred 
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years  hence?    It  may  well  be  that  at  the  end  As  to  the  charge  that  the  population  of 

of  fifty  years  the  excess  of  power  in  the  Arizona  is  fluctuating,  the  only  answer  pos- 

East  in  the  Senate  by  reason  of  numerous  sible  is  a  flat  denial,  with  a  reference  to  the 

small  States  will  give  to  the  West  with  its  United  States  Census,  which  shows  a  steady, 

few  States  of  large  area  just  cause  for  com-  healthy  growth  during  the  forty  years  of  its 

plaint ;  and  that  then  the  ratio  of  representa-  life. 

tion  of  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Connecti-  Thatthe  Mormon  Church  is  the  controlling, 
cut,  or  Vermont  will  be  as  unfair  to  Call-  or  a  possible  controlling,  element  in  the  voice 
fomia,  Oregon,  Washington,  or  even  Arizona,  of  Arizona  may  be  met  with  the  statement 
as  that  of  Arizona  would  be  now  to  the  more  of  The  Outlook  itself :  "  To  admit  Arizona 
populous  Eastern  States.  Fifty  years  just  ...  is  to  admit  Senators  to  the  United  Sutes 
passed  has  seen  a  wonderful  growth  in  all  Senate  .  .  .  and  it  is  probably  to  give  three- 
sections  of  our  country.  May  not  the  next  fourths  of  that  power  .  .  .  to  certain  railroads 
fifty  be  as  great?  Illinois  had  hardly  a  white  and  mining  interests,  the  paid  advocates  of 
person  in  1810 — Arizona  hardly  one  in  1860.  which  they  would  be."  And  this  quotation 
Who  can  tell  the  population  of  Arizona  fifty  calls  to  mind  the  charge  by  The  Oudook  that 
years  hence?                          •  "there  are  very  large  and  not  altogether 

Arizona's  present  interests,  it  is  charged,  scrupulous  special  interests  concerned  in 
are  largely  mining.  True,  but  mining  is  not  securing  the  admission  of  these  four  Terri- 
the  only  resource.  The  entire  area  of  the  tories  as  separate  States.  These  are  railroad 
State  of  Rhode  Island  is  not  the  one-half  of  and  mining  interests.  They  are  already  very 
the ^rmii»^  land  in  Arizona.  (Statistics  of  influential,  if  not  absolutely  controlling,  in 
Agriculture,  Vol.  S,  Twelfth  Census,  table  19.)  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Indian  Territory. 
Without  cumbering  this  letter  with  refer-  .  .  .  The  raih-oad  and  mining  interests  would 
ences,  it  is  fair  to  say,  while  the  Twelfth  control  two  and  probably  three  of  these 
United  States  Census  shows  Arizona  as  rank-  States,  and  thus  secure  four,  if  not  six.  Sett- 
ing fourteenth  among  the  States  in  mineral  ators  in  a  body  which  is  already  quite  too 
products,  it  ranked  higher  than  fourteenth  much  under  the  influence  of  the  advocates  of 
in  timber  lands,  in  sheep,  and  in  cattle.    It  special  interests." 

is  only  because  of  the  munificent  mineral  It  is  easy  to  make  charges  of  this  char- 
endowment  of  this  Territory  that  the  other  acter  and  impossible  to  refute  them.  It  is 
and  less  noticeable  resources  are  lost  to  patent,  though,  that  they  lose  much  force 
sight  on  considering  that  the  new  States,  if  these 

It  is  also  true  that  Arizona's  average  of  statements  are  true,  would  be  in  no  worse 

illiteracy  is  twenty-nine  per  cent,  as  stated  plight  than  some  of  the  Eastern  States.    Let 

by  The  Outlook.    But  it  is  disingenuous  for  us  be  frank :  Who  controls  the  railroads  and 

The  Oudook  to  withhold  the  fact  that  this  mines— Eastern  or  Western  men  ?    It  must 

percentage   is   based   upon   figures    which  be  conceded.  Eastern  men.    Who,  then,  is  to 

include  22,000  Indians,  not  voting,  out  of  a  blame  for  the   corruption— Arizona  or  the 

toul  of  123,000  people,  and  that  the$e  Indians  Eastern  capitalists?    And  is  Arizona  to  be 

are  almost  wholly  illiterate.    "  Table  57.    II-  blamed   for  sending   advocates  of  special 

literate  population  at  least  ten  years  of  age,"  intelligence  to  the  United  States  Senate  when 

Abstract  Twelfth  Census,  tells  the  following  the  seven  millions  of  New  York  are  so  repre- 

tale:  sented,  when  the   six  millions  of  Pennsyl- 

White.  vania  are  so  represented,  when  Maryland, 

Sate  or  Territory.            Total.   Native.   Foreifn  Bom.  when  New  Jersey,  when  Rhode  Island,  and 

Ariiona. 29.0        6.2          35 J  ^jjgn  Delaware  are  so  represented  ? 

S^SISi*:::;:::::::    %%       il          \^\  This  last  quotation  is  hard  to  reconcile 

New  York 5.5        1.2          14.0  with  the  Statement  made  in  the  second  article 

Virginia 22.9       ll.l          10.9  in  The  Outlook:  "It  seems  rather  strange 

Allodia 34J0       \i\           9J  that  the  rich  mine-owners  of  Arizona  should 

_.,■■■■■■.■■ ■■'  ,      .            .  be  here  fighting  Statehood,  either  single  or 

Table  56,  idem,  is  also  mteresting  •  .^.^j    ^ut  the  reason  for  it  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Popijlauon  attending  school,  p.  73,  Abs.  ^hey  own  the  Territory  now.    They  own  it; 

Twelfth  Census,  1900.    Per  cent  of  popula-  ^hey  are  lords  of  the  estate.    Naturally, 

toon  of  school  age  attending  school :  ^     ^^  „oj  ^^„t  tp  ^„        risks  by  a  change 

sui.  or  Territory.                    Total,  wtote.  N^.  Statehood."    Why  not,  forsooth,  if  they 

Arizona. ^^^.       50.4        39.7  .      ,       .      .    ^,.      o.  •    i      a,.                »  »ul 

New  Mexico 40.6      41.5       42.9  are  to  dominate  the  State  ?    At  present  the 

Massachusetts. '. 58.5      58£       51.8  Territory  is  ruled  by  Washington.    Why,  if 

JJ?*."/*'' ?2j      ^"f       ^^  there  is  injustice  done  in  taxation  in  Ari- 

nSofaT. !.."....ii "'......."..  54S      54i       46.9  '' zona,  does  not  Congress,  with  its  plenary 

Abbania!.............".........  32J      40.S       22JJ  power,  right  the  wrong ?    Are  not  our  courts 
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appointed  by  the  President?  Is  not  our 
Governor?  Is  not  the  whole  Territorial 
machinery  Federal?  It  must  be  that  the 
mine-owners'  protection  is  Washington,  not 
Arizona,  and  that  they  are  content  to  let  it 
so  remain. 

Every  argument  that  The  Outlook  has 
advanced  is  one  against  the  present  admis- 
sion of  either  Arizona  or  New  Mexico.  It 
has  urged  the  sparseness  of  our  population, 
the  illiteracy  of  our  people,  the  domination  of 
special  interests,  the  injustice  of  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate.  Whatever  merit 
there  may  be  in  the  arguments,  it  suffices  to 
say  that  the  political  injustice  to  the  Nation 
cannot  be  lessened  by  uniting  two  Territo- 
ries, each  unfitted  for  Statehood,  and  bringing 
them  in  as  one  State. 

Arizona,  as  was  said  before,  does  not  now 
ask  for  Statehood.  It  has  reasons  which 
justify  the  confidence  of  its  people  in  its 
ability  to  demonstrate  its  fitness  for  State- 
hood in  another  decade.  It  has  within  its  bor- 
ders more  land  susceptible  of  cultivation  to 
ordinary  crops  than  Pennsylvania,  more  tim- 
ber lands  than  Maine  ever  had,  more  sheep 
and  cattle  than  a  majority  of  the  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
determined,  more  mineral  wealth  than  any  of 
the  States.  It  has  its  own  system  of  laws 
and  its  judicial  decisions.  It  has  its  own 
Capitol,  its  University,  and  its  eleemosynary 
institutions.  It  has  both  the  finest  winter 
climate,  at  Phoenix  and  Tucson,  and  the 
finest  summer  climate,  at  Prescott,  Flagstaff, 
and  the  Grand  Cafion,  in  America. 

It  is  not  mere  sentiment  alone  that  causes 
Arizona  to  ask  consideration  in  this  matter. 
There  is  a  radical  difference  between  the 
laws  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  A  union 
with  New  Mexico  entails  the  probable  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  framed  to  best  serve 
New  Mexican  interests,  an  enforcement  of 
New  Mexican  laws  in  Arizona,  the  domina- 
tion of  New  Mexican  ideas  in  future  legisla- 
tion, and  the  substitution  in  Arizona  of  a 
Latin  in  place  of  Arizona's  present  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization.  It  means  a  practical  ex- 
tinction, for  years  to  come,  of  Arizona's  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  state.  Who  in  Arizona  can 
or  would  view  such  an  ouUook  but  with 
alarm  ?  Arizona  asks  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  of  their  representatives  in  Congress 
that  fundamental  right  of  American  States  to 
a  voice  in  the  determination  of  their  future — 
that  the  people  of  Arizona  may  vote  sepa- 
rately, and  die  action  of  a  majority  of  its 
voters  be  controlling  upon  the  question  of 
jointure  Krith  New  Mexico. 

E.  W.  Lewis 

PhoBoU,  Arizona, 


READING  MATTER  FOR  PANAMA 

I  venture  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  the 
men  who  work  on  the  Panama  Canal.  Of 
course  you  know  that  there  are  thousands  of 
the  very  best  Americans  employed  there  as 
engineers,  as  superintendents,  as  construct- 
ors, and  in  various  capacities.  It  is  also 
known  that  these  men  in  the  treacherous 
climate  prevailing  on  the  Isthmus  are  exposed 
to  peculiar  dangers  and  liable  to  be  stricken 
at  short  notice.  To  receive  diose  who  ap- 
pear to  be  threatened  with  malaria  or  yellow 
fever,  and  to  treat  those  who  are  actually  in 
danger,  large  hospitals  adapted  to  receive 
hundreds  of  patients  have  been  established. 
The  one  thing  needed  in  these  hospitals  is 
reading  matter.  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  greatest  agony  to  which  these  patients 
are  subjected  is  to  be  confined  in  the  hos- 
pitals for  days  and  weeks,  and  to  have  noth- 
ing to  read. 

I  do  not  know  who  better  to  ask  to  start 
proper  proceedings  toward  supplying  the 
hospitals  of  Panama  with  reading  matter 
than  The  Outiook.  I  should  think,  of  course, 
that  some  steps  should  be  taken,  not  only  to 
supply  reading  matter  at  once,  but  also  to 
supply  current  literature  from  time  to  time. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  this.  I  remember  that  during 
the  Civil  War,  when  I  was  at  the  front,  the 
boys  were  being  supplied  with  reading  mat- 
ter, not  by  Government,  but  by  properly 
organized  private  subscribers.  I  remember 
also  what  a  boon  it  was  to  receive  these 
wondrous  magazines  in  places  where,  but 
for  them,  nothing  but  hardship,  disease,  or 
death  stared  us  in  the  face.  The  impres- 
sions given  by  well-written  treatises  upon 
men  dius  situated  are  deeper  and  more 
far-reaching  and  beneficial  than  could  be 
produced  upon  men  actively  employed  in 
centers  of  civilization.  I  hope  that  through 
your  assistance  some  measures  may  be 
taken  towards  meeting  the  justifiable  craving 
of  our  fellow-men  for  the  highest  kind  of 
food. 

Reading  matter  should  be  addressed  to 
the  "  Director  of  Hospitals,"  Ancon,  Canal 
Zone,  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Packages  weigh- 
ing not  over  four  pounds  may  be  sent  by 
mail  to  the  Zone  at  die  domestic  rate  of  post- 
age. Packages  exceeding  that  weight  may 
be  similarly  addressed,  but  sent  through  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company,  24  State  Street, 
New  York.  Arthur  v.  Briesen. 

[An  excellent  suggestion.  We  urge  our 
readera  to  aid  in  this  by  sending  reading 
matter  to  the  address  above  given.— The 
Editors.] 
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TL.  r     ..  o^  J  t    J   The  Joint  Statehood 
"^a/  B'"  >««  P^s^^d  the 

House     of    Repre- 
sentatives   by   a  vote    of  195    to   150. 
Prior  to  this  action  the  House  adopted 
a  rule  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  which  limited  the  debate  to  forty- 
five  minutes  on  each  side,  and  provided 
that  no  amendments  to  the  bill  should 
be  permitted.     The  bill,  as  passed,  pro- 
vides   for   the  admission   of  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory  as  one  State,  and 
Arizona    and  New  Mexico. as  another 
State.     The  people  of  these  Territories 
are  first  to  vote  on  the  question  whether 
they  wish  admission.    That  is,  the  bill 
is  an  enabling  act,  authorizing  the  peo- 
ple to  prepare  a  State  Constitution  as  a 
preliminary  to  admission.     But  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territories  are  to  vote  jointly, 
not  separately — that  is,  Indian  Territory 
and  Oklahoma  vote  as  one  Territory, 
and  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  vote  as 
one  Territory.     If,  therefore,  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory  do 
not  wish   to  come  in  as  a  State  with 
Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  may  never- 
theless be  compelled  to  come  in,  if  a 
majority  of  the  entire  population  favor 
joint  Statehood  ;  similarly,  if  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  Arizona  vote  not  to 
come  in,  Arizona  may  be  compelled  to 
accept  joint  Statehood  if  a  majority  of 
the  two  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  desire  it     The  enabling  act  for 
both  the  joint  Territories  constitutes  one 
bill,  so  that  in  the  House  no  one  could 
vote  against  the  admission  of  the  one 
joint  State  without  voting  against  the 
admission    of  the    other.     And    as    no 
amendments  were  allowed,  the  sense  of 
the  House  was  not  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion, Shall  the  people  of  each  Territory 
vote  separately  ?  nor  was  any  member 
allowed  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  the 
one  State  and  against  the  admission  of  the 
other.   There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 


a  majority  of  the  population  of  Indian 
Territory  and  Oklahoma  desire  joint 
Statehood,  though  there  is  some  objec- 
tion in  the  Indian  Territory  on  behalf 
of  the  Indians,  whose  rights  it  is  feared 
will  not  be  sufficiently  protected  under 
State  laws,  and  who  cannot  be  protected 
from  the  liquor  traffic  by  the  Federal 
Government  after  they  have  become 
citizens  of  the  State  and  of  the  United 
States.  But,  as  our  readers  know  from 
the  correspondence  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, there  is  very  strong  objection  in 
Arizona  to  being  united  in  the  same 
State  with  New  Mexico. 


__     „  The  Outlook  believes  in 

^./^"^'^  joint  Statehood.    We  do 
and  the  Method   '         ....  ■     ,  , 

not  thmk  it  practicable 

to  keep  Arizona  permanently  a  Territory. 
From  the  best  light  we  can  get  on  the 
subject  we  do  not  think  it  likely  that  it 
will  ever  support  a  population  sufficient 
to  justify  giving  it  two  Senators  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  We  think 
the  peril  to  the  Nation  from  another 
thinly  populated  and  corporation-ruled 
State  is  greater  than  the  peril  to  Arizona 
from  a  union  of  her  destinies  with  New 
Mexico.  And  while  there  is  serious 
objection  to  requiring  Arizona  to  come 
in  as  a  State  with  New  Mexico  against 
the  will  of  her  people,  there  is  also  seri- 
ous objection  to  keeping  New  Mexico 
out  as  a  State  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  Arizona  does  not  choose  to  come 
in,  though  it  might  be  wise  to  keep  both 
Territories  out  until  they  can  agree  to 
come  in  together.  Our  belief  in  joint 
Statehood  may  perhaps  help  to  empha- 
size our  protest  against  the  method  in 
which  this  measure  was  carried  through 
the  House.  That  some  limit  should  be 
put  upon  the  debate  of  such  a  measure 
is  true ;  without  the  previous  question 
the  House  would  be  powerless  to  transact 
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business.  That  some  limit  should  be 
put  upon  amendments  is  also  probably 
true,  otherwise  a  few  unscrupulous  ob- 
structionists could  practically  prevent 
legislation.  But  to  cut  down  debate  on 
so  important  a  measure  to  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  to  refuse  permission  to  intro- 
duce bona-fide  and  important  amend- 
ments, is  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
House  to  consider  business  under  guise 
of  giving  it  power  to  do  business.  So 
long  as  the  House  abdicates  its  right 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  public 
measures,  so  long  it  may  expect  to  be 
subordinate  in  public  esteem  and  in  real 
political  power  to  the  Senate.  A  legis- 
lative body  whose  interminable  de- 
bates generally  lead  after  a  time  to  some 
kind  of  action  will  be  regarded  by  the 
people  as  more  truly  deliberative,  and 
therefore  more  worthy  of  respect,  than 
one  which  never  deliberates  and  acts  only 
to  record  the  judgment  of  party  leaders. 


Pore  Food 


In  the  Senate  last  week  Mr. 


McCumber,  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  stated  succinctly  the  justi- 
fication for  a  Federal  pure  food  law. 
The  Government,  he  said,  "  cannot  pre- 
scribe a  dietary  course  for  every  indi- 
vidual,'' but,  he  added,  "  it  ought  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  against  all  character 
of  imposition  and  fraud,  so  that  entering 
into  the  markets  he  may  purchase  those 
things  without  fear  which  he  knows  to 
be  conducive  to  his  health  and  comfort, 
and  above  all  that  he  may  avoid  those 
things  which  he  knows  to  be  detri- 
mental." Senator  McCumber  then  cited 
an  illustration  from  a  statement  made  by 
a  State  Secretary.  A  woman  entered  a 
grocery  store  and  bought  some  articles 
of  food.  The  price  amounted  to  $1.80, 
and  as  she  had  only  $1.57,  she  went 
away  indebted  to  the  grocer  twenty-three 
cents. 

Mr.  Allen  immediately  purchased  a  quan- 
tity of  each  of  those  articles  and  analyzed 
them.  He  found  the  syrup  was  seventy 
per  cent,  glucose,  the  jelly  contained  nearly 
everything  but  fruit  juice  and  was  colored 
with  coal-tar  dye,  the  sausage  contained  an 
antiseptic,  and  the  lard  consisted  of  beef 
stearin  and  cotton-seed  oil  mixed.  Had  she 
gone  into  the  market  and  bought  those  arti- 
cles for  what  they  were  at  the  very  highest 
retail  prices,  they  would  not  have  cost  her 


over  ninety  cents,  and  she  would  have  gone 
away  with  sixty-seven  cents  in  her  pocket 
instead  of  being  indebted  to  the  ^ocer 
twenty-three  cents ;  and  this,  Mr.  President, 
independent  of  the  fraud  that  was  perpe- 
trated upon  her,  independent  of  the  coal-tar 
dyes  which  her  children  were  compelled  un- 
consciously to  consume. 

Against  this  condition  the  State  laws  are  a 
feebly  inadequate  defense.  They  cannot 
prevent  fraudulent  manufactures  from 
being  imported, or  from  beingtransported 
from  one  State  to  another.  The  Hey- 
bum  bill  now  before  Congn-ess  makes 
the  manufacture  of  and  inter-State  traffic 
in  deleterious,  adulterated,  and  mis- 
branded  foods,  liquors,  and  drugs  pun- 
ishable by  fine  and  imprisonment  It 
differs  somewhat  in  detail  from  the  bill 
of  last  session.  It  puts  the  burden  on 
the  manufacturer ;  it  relieves  the  dealer 
of  responsibility,  unless  he  "  knowingly  " 
receives  such  prohibited  goods,  in  which 
case  a  guaranty  of  purity  from  the  man- 
ufacturer will  be  evidence  of  good  faith ; 
it  provides  for  regulations  to  be  drawn 
jointly  by  the  three  departments  of  the 
Treasury,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce 
and  Labor,  thus  relieving  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  (which  according  to  the 
bill  last  year  would  have  made  the  regu- 
lations) of  sole  power ;  it  makes  separate 
provisions  for  foods,  drugs,  and  liquors ; 
it  defines  what  shall  legally  be  regarded  as 
adulterations,  as  deleterious  substances, 
and  as  misbranding.  Nearly  all  States 
have  pure  food  laws.  This  indicates 
how  public  sentiment  r^;ards  the  sub- 
ject. Those  liquor  dealers,  druggists, 
and  food  manufacturers  whose  business 
will  be  injured  by  the  greater  security  of 
the  people  ought  not  to  be  suffered  longer 
to  delay  and  obstruct  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 


_  ^     ,  „  No    subject    under 

Fe<fcra/  Snp^um   consideration  by  the 

of  Corporations  ^    ,  ,     .  -r  . 

present  Administra- 
tion yields  in  importance  to  that  of  Fed- 
eral supervision  of  corporations.  To  this 
end  a  bill  has  been  reintroduced  by 
Representative  Litdefield,  of  Maine,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  provid- 
ing the  essential  of  such  supervision, 
namely,  publicity  of  accounting.  Un- 
der the  operation  of  Mr.  Littlefield's 
bill,  now,  we  aro  c'ad  to  say,  favorably 
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reported,  a  great  corporation  such  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  American 
Sugar  Company,  or  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  would  be  obliged  to 
make  a  report  every  year  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations,  giving  its 
name,  date  of  organization,  when  and 
where  organized,  statutes  under  which  it 
is  organized ;  if  consolidated,  naming  the 
constituent  companies  and  giving  infor- 
mation r^;arding  their  organization ;  if 
reorganized,  naming  the  original  corpo- 
rations, with  full  information  in  r^^ard  to 
them;  the  amount  of  authorized  and 
issued  capital  stock  and  bonds;  the 
amotmt  paid  in  and  how  much ;  the 
amount  paid  in  cash  or  in  property, 
description  in  detail  of  the  property  so 
represented,  with  its  cash  value ;  whether 
there  has  been  any  capitalization  of 
earnings  or  earning  capacity ;  finally,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  officers,  manag- 
ing agents,  and  directors,  and  copies  of 
all  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws.  This 
is  all  good ;  still  there  are  some  things 
not  provided  for  in  Mr.  Littlefield's  bill — 
for  instance,  annual  reports  of  assets  and 
liabilities.  Such  a  provision  would  be 
welcomed,  not  only  by  radical  legislators, 
but  by  many  of  the  large  corporations 
themselves.  This  is  the  kind  of  pub- 
licity which  has  been  favored,  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. But  the  bill  as  it  stands,  If  passed, 
would  mark  a  most  important  step  in 
material  and  moral  betterment,  for  it  is  a 
direct  blow  at  the  chief  evil  of  our 
so-called  "  trusts,"  namely,  over<apital- 
ization.  The  evil  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged, but  it  is  idle  to  wait  for  the  several 
States  to  pass  anything  like  uniform 
l^islation  on  the  subject.  One  phase 
of  it  is  well  stated  in  the  following  para- 
gra[^  from  the  report  of  the, House 
Committee : 

If  a  capital  stock  is  all  paid  in,  the  corpo- 
ration doing  a  large  and  profitable  business, 
and  having  accumulated  a  handsome  surplus, 
the  greater  the  publicity  that  is  given  to 
these  important  facts,  the  more  the  market 
value  of  the  stock  will  be  increased.  Such  a 
corporation  seeks  publicity.  On  the  other 
hand,  suppose  the  stock  is  only  partly  paid 
in,  the  corporation  doing  a  losing  business, 
and  having  accumulated  a  deficit.  The  more 
these  facts  are  known  the  more  the  market 
value  of  tiie  stock  becomes  a  negligible 
(piaiitity.    Ib  other  words,  if  a  man  has  a 


good  bond  or  stock,  the  more  publicity  he 

gets  the  better  he  likes  ft.  If  he  has  a  ixwr 
ond  or  stock,  the  less  publicity  he  receives 
the  better  he  is  satisfied.  But  why  are  not 
the  public,  the  insurance  companies,  and  the 
savings  banks,  which  are  relied  upon  as  the 
final  depositories  of  these  securities,  entitled 
to  the  same  information  in  each  case  ?  A 
sound  corporation  will  make  no  objection  to 
such  publicity  ;  an  unsound  one  always  ob- 
jects. The  States,  or  some  of  them,  legislate 
so  as  to  enable  the  corporation  to  place  the 
questionable  bond  and  stock  upon  the  market 
under  apparently  the  same  conditions  that 
obtain  in  case  of  a  first-class  security. 


^  ..  «  .  On  Saturday  of  last  week 
UM^  Chairman  Hepburn,  of 
"wt  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Committee,  had  the  notable  honor  of 
reporting  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives his  railway  rate  bill  with  the 
favorable  recommendation  of  the  entire 
Republican  and  Democratic  membership 
of  that  Committee.  Thus  upon  perhaps 
the  most  important  piece  of  economic 
legislation  which  has  been  attempted  for 
years,  and  upon  a  question  which  could 
be  made  political  and  partisan,  a  unani- 
mous report  has  beefi  secured.  Such 
unanimous  report  will  doubtless  have  its 
due  effect  not  only  in  the  House,  but 
also  in  the  Senate,  moving  the  latter  body 
to  earlier  action  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Some  intense  Republican  par- 
tisans are  complaining ;  they  would  make 
capital  for  their  party  first  and  their  coun- 
try second  out  of  every  measure  which 
passes  Congress.  Most  Republicans, 
however,  are  pleased,  declaring  that  the 
agreement  was  effected  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  into  line  for  the  Administration 
measure.  The  Outlook  has  already  out- 
lined the  Hepburn  bill  as  presented  to 
the  Committee.  As  presented  to  the 
House  in  amended  form  it  is  practically 
the  same  measure,  made  up  from  the 
nineteen  railway  rate  regulation  bills 
which  were  before  the  Committee,  and 
also  from  the  information  contained  in 
five  volumes  of  hearings  before  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees.  Some 
of  the  changes  were  made  on  suggestion 
of  minority  members,  and  were  granted, 
as  no  principle  was  involved.  Others 
had  already  been  made  at  the  instance  of 
Messrs.  Esch  and  Townsend,  the  authors 
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of  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  winter  ;  these  were 
certain  cha-  "jes  of  phraseology,  the  inser- 
tion of  a  section  of  the  original  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
missioners from  nine,  as  in  the  Hepburn 
bill,  to  seven,  as  in  the  Esch-Townsend 
bill;  finally,  they  also  applied  the  Ex- 
pediting Act  to  proceedings  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Courts,  and  made  it  mandatory 
upon  the  Attorney-General  to  file  the 
necessary  certificate  giving  priority  in 
the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  Circuit 
Court  over  all  except  criminal  cases. 
The  Hepburn  bill,  as  reported,  is  satis- 
factory, though  not  as  broad  as  many 
would  have  liked.  For  instance,  the 
revised  Esch-Townsend  bill  gave  to  the 
Inter- State  Commerce  Commission  the 
power  to  fix  not  only  a  maximum  rate, 
but  also,  for  the  purpose  of  differentials, 
a  minimum  rate.  It  is  conceivable  that 
there  may  be  almost  as  much  trouble 
from  the  minima  as  from  the  maxima. 


Ti.  c  •  /  ^^  attempt  is  made  to 
p^^^^  authorize  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  to 
readjust  freight  classification.  Little  com- 
plaint, it  is  said,  has  been  heard  against 
classification.  Jurisdiction  is  confined 
to  cases  where  complaint  has  been  made, 
when  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
declare  what  shall  be 

a  just  and  reasonable  and  fairly  remunera- 
tive rate  or  rates,  charge  or  charges,  to  be 
thereafter  observed  in  such  case  as  the  maxi- 
mum to  be  charged ;  and  what  regulation  or 
practice  in  respect  to  such  transportation  is 
lust,  fair,  and  reasonable  thereafter  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  to  make  an  order  that  the  carrier 
shall  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  Commission  find  the 
same  to  exist,  and  shall  not  thereafter  pub- 
lish, demand,  or  collect  any  rate  or  charge 
for  such  transportation  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  or  charge  so  prescribed,  and  shall 
conform  to  the  regulation  or  practice  so  pre- 
scribed. 

This  order  is  to  go  into  effect  thirty  days 
after  notice -to  the  carrier,  and  to  remain 
in  force  unless  suspended,  modified,  or 
set  aside  by  the  Commission  or  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction.  It  is  explained 
that  the  word  "  maximum  "  was  used  in 


order  that  flexibility  might  be  given  to 
the  rate,  and  that  the  carrier  might  charge 
a  less  sum  than  that  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  is  also  empow- 
ered to  fix  the  maximum  allowance  to  a 
shipper  who  furnishes  his  own  cars  or 
any  instrumentality  of  transportation. 
Authority  is  given  to  the  shipper  to  apply 
to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Commission's  orders.  The  court 
is  to  enforce  this  order  by  means  of  in- 
junction. Authority  is  given  the  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  the  exact  manner  in 
which  reports  shall  be  made  by  common 
carriers,  and  the  manner  in  which  rail- 
ways are  to  keep  their  accounts,  with  a 
penalty  provision  against  non-compli- 
ance. Access  is  to  be  had  at  all  times  to 
the  books  of  the  carriers.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  two  additional  members  of  the 
present  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion— two  less,  however,  as  above  noted, 
than  in  the  Hepburn  bill  as  first  pre- 
sented. The  tepn  of  service  for  a  Com- 
missioner is  to  be  increased  to  seven 
years  and  the  salary  is  increased  to 
$10,000. 

In  a  recent  address 

at'p^J^ma  **  Chairman  of  the 

Panama  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Shonts,  declared  that  the  "  char- 
acter of  labor  employed  on  the  Isthmus 
has  more  to  do  with  the  time  it  will  take 
to  build  the  canal — more  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  construction — than  any  other  de- 
termining factor."  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  dealing  with  this  labor  question 
at  Panama  has  been  the  legal  applica- 
tion to  the  Canal  Zone  of  the  United 
States  eight-hour  law.  This  will  be  obvi- 
ated if  the  Senate  shall  concur  with  the 
action  of  the  House  last  week.  By  a 
vote  of  ^20  to  108  (the  unpaired  absence 
of  a  large  number  of  members  was  no- 
ticeable) the  House  passed  the  Urgency 
Deficiency  Bill,  carrying  over  $15,000,- 
000,  without  any  change  whatever  as  to 
its  financial  provisions,  but  with  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  eight- 
hour  law  shall  not,  apply  to  alien 
laborers  on  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
enactment  is  just  and  reasonable.  It 
is  quite  consistent  to  hold  that  the 
limit  of  eight  hours  for  the  normal  day's 
work  is  a  proper  protection  and  a  benefit 
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to  the  American  workers  to  whom  it 
was  designed  to  apply,  and  yet  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  and  the 
reverse  of  a  benefit  if  it  should  be 
enforced  at  Panama;  Apart  from  the 
matter  of  labor  cost,  it  must  be  noted 
that  American  white  laborers  will  not  go 
to  the  Isthmus  in  great  numbers,  and 
would  not  in  any  case  be  desirable  for 
work  in  that  climate ;  it  is  doubtful  also 
whether  negro  labor  from  our  Southern 
States  can  be  obtained  to  any  large  ex- 
tent; finally,  there  is  not  on  the  spot 
any  adequate  supply  of  labor.  Men 
must  be  brought,  therefose,  from  a  dis- 
tance. Thus  far  Jamaica  and  Marti- 
nique have  been  the  main  sources  of 
supply,  but  experiments  are  now  being 
tried  with  laborers  from  the  north  of 
Spain,  such  as  were  used  to  advantage 
in  constructing  Cuban  railroads.  The 
n^^oes  now  at  work  on  the  Canal  never 
heard  of  an  eight-hour  law,  are  not 
brought  into  competition  with  Amer- 
ican labor,  and  do  not  understand  or 
like  the  plan  of  short  hours  and 
hard  work.  The  last  is  not  altogether 
due  to  indolence,  for  it  is  a  perfectly 
recognized  fact  that  labor  under  a 
tropic  sun  and  in  a  humid  climate  must 
be  carried  on  in  an  entirely  different 
way  from  that  possible  in  the  temperate 
zones.  It  would  be  neither  sensible  nor 
practical  to  attempt  to  enforce  an  eight- 
hour  law  on  the  Isthmus.  Equally  proper 
is  the  decision  of  the  Commission  to  let 
out  portions  of  the  work  to  large  con- 
tractors ;  whenever  there  is  an  economic 
advantage  to  be  gained  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  following  this  course,  pro- 
vided that  the  contracts  be  so  drawn 
that  the  United  States  shall  be  able  to 
enforce  law  and  order,  sanitary  regula- 
tion and  proper  living,  and  to  protect 
workers  from  oppression.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  human  and  personal  rights  of 
the  laborers  must  be  carefully  guarded. 
Coolie  peonage  or  any  form  of  contract 
labor  which  makes  of  the  workman  a 
semi-slave,  or  limits  improperly  his  power 
of  making  labor  contracts  for  himself, 
must  not  be  tolerated  or  made  possible 
by  evasion.  The  Constitutional  rights 
of  labor  in  this  respect  have  been  well 
defined,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  even 
the  urgency  of  the  enormous  task  before 


us  at  Panama  will  induce  Congress  or 
the  Commission  to  try  to  let  down  the 
bars  against  involuntary  servitude. 


The    acceptance 
Jwa  Con/ferwice         by  the  anthracite 

"'tTm^S^'  operators  of  the 
hard-coal  mine 
workers'  invitation  to  meet  the  represent- 
atives of  the  latter  in  a  joint  conference, 
to  determine  upon  the  general  labor 
conditions  which  are  to  prevail  in  the 
coal  industry  following  the  expiration  on 
March  31  of  the  award  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Commission,  is  another  im- 
portant step  in  the  direction  of  establish- 
ing the  trade  agpreement  machinery  for 
settling  upon  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment.  The  date  agreed  upon  for 
the  conference  is  February  1 5,  and  the 
place  of  meeting  will  probably  be  New 
York  City.  This  is  the  result  of  efforts 
of  the  special  committee  appointed  for 
this  purpose  by  the  convention  repre- 
senting the  three  anthracite  districts 
held  at  Shamokin  in  December.  While 
the  text  of  the  correspondence  has  been 
withheld  from  the  public,  it  is  believed 
that  the  anthracite-carrying  railroad 
presidents  and  independent  operators 
make  clear  that  in  holding  such  a  con- 
ference it  is  with  representatives  of  the 
hard-coal  mine  workers  as  employees 
and  not  as  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  a  distinction  which 
the  operators  have  insisted  upon  from  the 
beginning.  But  this  distinction  is  more 
nominal  than  real,  inasmuch  as  the 
representatives  of  the  anthracite  employ- 
ees in  the  conference  will  be  the  duly 
chosen  officials  and  committeemen  of  the 
mine  workers'  union,  and  they  will  no 
doubt  be  content  with  this  substance  of 
recognition.  President  Mitchell,  the 
official  head  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  who  is  to  be  at  the  confer- 
ence as  a  representative  of  the  anthracite 
employees,  is  not  likely  to  force  to  an  issue 
at  this  time  the  form  of  recognition,  and  in 
consequence  we  believe  the  public  can 
rest  assured  of  an  outcome  to  the  negotia- 
tions which  will  maintain  industrial  peace. 
Thus,  after  a  lapse  of  "more  than  thirty 
years,  it  seems  probable  that  the  anthra- 
cite coal  industry  is  again  to  enter  upon 
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the  experiment  of  regelating  the  relation 
of  employers  and  employees  by  means 
of  the  trade  agreement  machinery,  but 
this  time  under  conditions  more  favor- 
able to  its  permanency.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  John  Siney,  the  head  and 
guiding  spirit  of  the  Workingman's 
Benevolent  Association  (afterwards 
known  under  a  charter  as  the  Miners' 
and  Laborers'  Benevolent  Association), 
the  trade  agreement  machinery  was  first 
established  in  the  anthracite  industry  in 
1868,  and  continued  in  operation  until 
about  1874.  The  agreement  covering 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment 
was  entered  into  annually  in  a  joint  con- 
ference between  duly  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Anthracite  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Coal  Region  (the  organization  of  the 
operators),  its  principal  feature  being 
the  sliding  scale,  an  arrangement  govern- 
ing wages  very  similar  to  the  sliding 
scale  award  of  die  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission,  and  after  which  the  latter 
is  patterned.  This  early  trade  agree- 
ment machinery  in  the  anthracite  coal 
industry  gave  to  us  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  signed  joint  agreement  in 
the  coal-mining  industry  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  entered  into  betweea 
representatives  of  the  two  interests  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Pottsville  in  1870.  But 
this  early  trade  agreement  machinery 
was  naturally  crude,  and  was  further 
weakened  by  Siney's  withdrawal  from 
the  leadership  of  the  anthracite  miners 
to  become  the  head  of  the  Miners'  Na- 
tional Association.  Neither  the  oper- 
ators nor  mine  workers  were  organized 
sufficiently  to  assure  its  permanency; 
industrial  conditions  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  railroads  as  mine-owners  were 
unfavorable  to  its  continuance,  and, 
combined  with  the  bloody  depredations 
of  the  "  Molly  Maguires,"  tended  to  its 
overthrow,  the  last  joint  conference  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  in  the 
anthracite  industry  being  held  in  1874. 


A  FavorahU 
Outlook 


Present  industrial  condi- 
tions are  more  favorable 
to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  trade  agreement  machinery  once 
i(  is  re-established  in  the  anthracite  in- 


dustry. Both  the  mine  workers  and  the 
operators  are  more  strongly  organized 
than  in  the  former  period;  the  trade 
agreement  machinery  itself  has  been 
greatly  improved  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century;  and  social  organization 
as  well  as  industrial  conditions,  particu- 
larly along  the  line  of  production,  em- 
phasize to-day  more  than  they  did  in 
1870  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  such 
method  for  insuring  industrial  stability 
and  the  peaceable  conduct  of  our  great 
industries.  Besides,  the  public  has 
been  educated  in  industrial  affairs  to  a 
point  where  it  will  demand  in  the 
future  that  methods  other  than  brute 
force  or  strikes  shall  determine  and 
govern  the  relations  between  employers 
and  employees.  Such  a  prospect  for 
the  anthracite  industry  is  further  fore- 
cast by  prevailing  conditions  in  the 
central  competitive  soft-coal  territory 
(Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  western 
Pennsylvania),  where  the  trade  agree- 
ment plan  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion since  1898.  The  eighth  Inter-State 
Joint  Conference  representing  the  mine 
employees  and  operators  of  these  States 
is  now  in  session  at  Indianapolis  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  an  agreement 
for  the  scale  year  beginning  on  April  i. 
In  this  Conference  the  United  Mine 
Workers  is  recognized  as  a  contracting 
party,  and  the  agreement  is  signed  by  its 
officials  on  behalf  of  the  mine  employees 
of  this  territory.  The  policy  the  miners' 
officials  are  to  follow  was,  in  fact,  formu- 
lated by  the  Convention  of  the  United 
Mihe  Workers  which  met  at  Indianap- 
olis ten  days  previous  to  the  assembling 
of  the  Conference.  This  organization 
now  exercises  jurisdiction  over  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  mine 
workers,  having  a  total  membership  ex- 
ceeding 304,500,  of  which  number  over 
80,000  are  hard-coal  mine  employees. 
Ten  years  ago,  in  1896,  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  organization  was  only 
9,617.  The  present  strength  of  this 
trade  union  is  further  indicated  in  Sec- 
retary Wilson's  announcement  •  at  the 
Convention,  that  the  various  treasuries — 
National,  district,  sub-district,  and  local 
— contain  more  than  $2,680,000.  For 
the  support  of  its  members  engaged  in 
s'trikes  the  past  year  in  the  coal  fields 
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of  Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia,  etc.,  the  union  expended 
more  than  $753,724.  The  referendum 
vote  of  the  members  resulted  in  the  re- 
election of  John  Mitchell  as  President, 
who  thus  enters  upon  his  eighth  consec- 
utive term  as  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  trade  unions  in  the 
country. 

Mayor  Dunne,   of 

>r  •  r*V^*  I..  Chicago,  is  at  last 
Man«npaJ^Ownersh,p    hayj^his  own  way 

with  his  municipal 
ownership  prc^^ramme.  The  City  Council, 
which  has  heretofore  been  in  opposition, 
has  suddenly  veered  to  the  Mayor's  side, 
and  on  January  19  it  passed  two  ordi- 
nances which  the  Mayor  has  been  advo- 
cating. One  was  to  authorize  the  issue 
of  $75,000,000  in  Mueller  Law  certifi- 
cates for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or 
constructing  a  municipal  street  railway 
system.  This  ordinance  will  go  to  a 
referendum  at  the  April  election,  and  if 
approved  by  popular  vote  will  thereupon 
be  in  effect  The  other  ordinance  pro- 
vides for  submitting  the  question  of 
municipal  operation,  which  under  the 
Mueller  Law  must  be  placed  before  the 
electors  as  a  separate  proposition.  In 
order  to  carry,  the  municipal  operation 
proposition  must  be  supported  by  three- 
fifths  of  those  voting  thereon.  The 
ordinance  authorizing  the  issue  of  certifi- 
cates will  go  into  effect  if  approved  by  the 
majority  of  those  acting  thereon.  This 
sudden  action  upon  the  municipal  owner- 
ship ordinances  came  as  a  surprise  to 
Mayor  Dunne  as  well  as  to  the  community, 
and  is  the  culmination  of  a  bitter  fig^t 
that  has  been  waging  between  the  Mayor 
and  the  Council.  Mayor  Dunne  did  not 
from  the  outset  display  great  tact  or 
conspicuous  executive  capacity  in  giving 
effect  to  his  plans.  He  was  soon  at  war 
with  the  Council,  the  majority  of  which 
openly  took  issue  with  his  various  mu- 
nicipal ownership  plans  and  proceeded 
to  negotiate  franchise-renewal  ordinances 
with  the  existing  companies,  intending 
to  submit  the  ordinances  to  popular  vote 
before  they  should  become  effective. 
The  ordinances  as  drawn  carried  a 
twenty-year  franchise  renewal,  with  a 
reservation  to  the  city  of  the  right  to 


purchase  after  ten  years.  In  their  de- 
tailed provisions  these  ordinances  were 
objectionable  not  only  to  the  municipal 
ownership  advocates  but  as  well  to  many 
believers  in  the  policy  of  franchise 
renewal.  The  companies  evinced  a  dis- 
position not  to  accept  suggested  amend- 
ments. Nevertheless,  it  was  decided  to 
have  the  Council  in  committee  of  the 
whole  formulate  its  views  for  submission 
to  the  companies  for  final  acceptance  or 
rejection. 


The  "Gray  Wolves' 
Pecaliar  Action 


At  this  meeting  af- 
fairs took  a  very 
peculiar  turn.  It  is 
the  boast  of  Chicago  that  it  has  an 
honest  City  Council,  but  there  are  re- 
maining in  that  body  of  seventy  mem- 
bers about  a  dozen  Aldermen  of  the 
old-time  gang  type,  commonly  referred 
to  as  "  gray  wolves."  It  was  this  "  gray 
wolf "  contingent — that  was  believed  to 
be  looking  without  success  for  bribes  to 
aid  the  franchise  renewals — that  turned 
the  tide  in-  favor  of  Mayor  Dunne  and 
his  municipal  ownership  measures.  One 
of  these  Aldermen  moved  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Mayor's  municipal  owner- 
ship ordinances  for  the  franchise-renewal 
ordinances.  The  motion  prevailed  by  a 
Vote  of  thirty-six  to  twenty-eight  The 
Council  thereupon  rose  from  committee 
of  the  whole  and  passed  the  Mayor's 
ordinances  forthwith.  The  sudden  rever- 
sal in  attitude  of  the  "  gray  wolf "  Alder- 
men had  changed  the  Mayor's  minority 
in  the  Council  to  a  majority.  While  the 
radical  municipal  ownership  advocates 
were  greatly  elated  over  the  victory, 
there  is  in  Chicago  considerable  disquiet- 
ude over  the  sudden  haste  in  dealing 
with  this  important  subject  and  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  victory  was  attained. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  the 
"  gray  wolves  "  acted  in  the  interest  of 
the  traction  companies,  by  proposing 
the  least  practicable  plan  for  municipal 
ownership  and  the  one  least  likely  to  be 
carried  through  with  success.  The  pro- 
posed ordinances  will  be  subjected  to  con- 
siderable litigation  before  results  can  be 
obtained  under  them.  The  entire  cer- 
tificate feature  of  the  Mueller  Law — which 
authorizes  the  issuing  of  certificates  that 
shall  be  a  lien  only  on  the  property,  and 
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not  be  a  debt  of  the  city,  subject  to  the 
constitutional  limitation  on  municipal  in- 
debtedness— ^is  admittedly  experimental 
and  of  uncertain  constitutionality.  In 
addition,  some  critics  of  this  ordinance 
claim  that  it  is  not  drawn  in  conformity 
with  the  Mueller  Law  and  is  therefore 
illegal  on  its  face  even  if  the  Mueller 
Law  itself  be  constitutional.  Many  also 
contend  that  this  particular  ordinance 
was  not  the  best  of  several  plans  pro- 
posed by  Mayor  Dunne  for  bringing 
about  municipal  ownership.  While  there 
is  a  disposition  in  many  quarters  to 
blame  Mayor  Dunne  and  his  adherents 
for  confusing  an  already  tangled  situa- 
tion, there  is  another  side  to  the  matter. 
The  private  traction  interests  in  Chicago, 
by  their  stubborn  refusal  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  city,  have  done  more  than  any 
other  agency  possibly  could  do  to  fan 
the  flames  of  radicalism.  The  conserva- 
tive elements  generally,  both  in  the  City 
Council  and  in  the  community,  instead 
of  recognizing  that  municipal  ownership 
must  inevitably  come  sooner  or  later  and 
taking  the  leadership  of  that  movement 
and  trying  to  direct  it  aright,  have  tried 
to  thwart  the  well-known  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  as  expressed  on 
several  occasions. 


__     ,        .  ,        Unheralded    to   the 
The  Imperial  yj^      ^^^^    ^jj. 

rectly  accredited  by 
the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Imperial  Chi- 
nese Commission  have  surprised  the 
country  by  their  quiet  arrival.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  Commissioners  and  the  great 
importance  of  their  mission  were  recog- 
nized in  advance  by  our  Government, 
which  not  only  sent  orders  to  its  officers 
at  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  to  offer 
the  Commission  every  attention  and  facil- 
ity, but  sent  Professor  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks, 
of  Cornell  University,  as  its  special  rep- 
resentative to  meet  them  and  conduct 
them  to  Washington.  The  Mayor  of 
■  Chicago  announced  their  coming  to  the 
city  by  arrangements  for  their  civic 
reception  and  itinerary  befitting  the  high 
rank  and  purpose  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  two  Viceroys  were  attended  by  twenty 
high-class  officials  and  educators,  some 


of  whom  won  their  degrees  in  the  uni- 
versities of  this  country  and  Europe.  At 
the  head  of  the  Commission  is  Tuan- 
Fang,  the  Chinese  hero  of  the  Boxer 
rebellion,  whose  independent  and  cour- 
ageous disobedience  of  the  Imperial  edict 
to  kill  all  foreigners  of  his  province  of 
Shensi,  strangely  enough,  led  to  his  sub- 
sequent promotion  to  be  the  Governor 
of  two  provinces  with  thirty  millions  of 
inhabitants.  He  is  one  of  the  few  pro- 
gressive leaders  who  are  initiating  and 
furthering  the  amazing  movement  for 
cAistitutional  government  in  China.  To 
prepare  the  way  for  it  two  commissions 
have  been  sent  to  study  the  constitutions 
and  institutions  of  the  representative  gov- 
ernments in  America  and  Europe.  The 
one  now  here  goes  to  Germany,  Belgium, 
Russia,  and  Italy.  Another,  under  Prince 
Tsai-Chen,  follows  to  England,  France, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland.  The  impres- 
sions received  and  given  again  by  the 
Commissioners  at  Chicago  indicate  the 
momentous  importance  of  this  new 
movement  of  China,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
men  who  are  carrying  it  on  and  out. 
The  commercial  value  of  their  visit  to 
such  great  industries  as  our  packing- 
houses, harvester  works,  and  steel  plants 
is  obvious.  But  the  significance  of  their 
incisive  insight  into  our  charitable,  re- 
formatory, educational,  and  social  agen- 
cies appeals  to  the  higher  hope  for 
human  progress  in  China.  When,  after 
their  three  crowded  days  of  observation, 
they  were  asked  what  most  impressed 
them  in  Chicago,  the  reply  of  the  Vice- 
roy, Tuan-Fang,  was  most  hopefully  sig- 
nificant :  "  Public  care  of  the  insane,  the 
house  where  the  lady  was  [meaning  Miss 
Adams,  at  Hull  House],  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building." 
Their  wise  and  courteous  silence  regard- 
ing our  unjust  personal  discrimination 
against  their  whole  race,  which  men  of 
such  caliber  and  culture  must  deeply 
resent,  only  emphasizes  the  National 
necessity  of  the  belated  turn  which 
American  sentiment  is  taking  toward  a 
rtiore  just  and  generous  attitude  in  our 
relations  to  the  Chinese.  Our  reversion 
to  the  higher  type  of  American  ideals  is 
coming  not  a  day  too  soon,  if  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  to  exert  the 
influence  upon  the  commercial,  educa- 
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donal,  social,  political,  not  to  say  relig- 
ious, progress  of  China  which  its  people 
and  the  world  have  the  right  to  expect 
of  us. 

« .n.    c  .1         I       On    Monday   after- 

o/Enn^  Christian  IX.,  King 

of  Denmark,  died.  He  passed  away 
suddenly,  but  quiedy,  surrounded  by  his 
children  and  granddiildren.  There  had 
been  so  little  indication  of  his  approach- 
ing end  that  on  Monday  morning  he 
gave  long  audiences,  lasdng  three  hours. 
Christian  IX.  was  bom  in  1818.  He 
was  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg.  At  an 
early  age  he  married  Princess  Louise,  the 
daughter  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel.  For  many  years  there  seemed 
litde  prospect  that  the  young  prince 
would  ever  become  King  of  Denmark ; 
but  finally,  in  1852,  as  the  reigning 
King,  Frederic  VII.,  was  childless,  the 
Danish  succession  became  an  object  of 
some  anxiety  to  the  European  powers. 
A  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  was  held 
in  London  to  discuss  the  matter,  and 
concluded  diat,  as  Princess  Louise  was 
the  nearest  heir,  her  husband  should  be 
the  next  King.  A  Danish  law  thereupon 
declared  him  heir  to  the  throne.  The 
most  imiJbrtant  event  of  the  King's 
reign  was  when  Holstein  and  a  part  of 
Schleswig  were  claimed  by  Germany.  A 
German  force  occupied  those  territories. 
The  King  hoped  for  help  from  Great 
Britain,  but,  receiving  none,  was  obliged 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  conqueror. 
Those  were  disastrous  days  for  Denmark, 
but  the  King  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  overborne  by  circumstance.  He 
granted  a  new  Consdtudon  in  1866,  put 
his  army  and  navy  upon  a  new  founda- 
tion, promoted  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, and  did  all  in  his  power  to  stimu- 
late agriculture  and  commerce.  This 
was  no  easy  task,  since  the  Danes  long 
carried  dieir  resentment  at  the  outcome 
of  the  war  to  the  absurd  length  of 
holding  their  monarch  in  some  degree 
responsible.  That  the  King  was  able 
to  become  popular,  despite  all  this, 
showed  his  admirable  temper  of  mind 
and  resoluteness  of  purpose.  Moreover, 
his  exemplary   domestic   life  endeared 


him  increasingly  to  his  people.  Many 
of  those  who  have  visited  Copenhagen 
have  seen  the  King,  generally  accom- 
panied by  one  of  his  sons,  but  otherwise 
quite  unattended,  walking  in  the  Tivoli 
Gardens  or  in  some  other  popular  prom- 
enade, the  recipient  of  spontaneous  and 
affectionate  attention  from  all  his  sub- 
jects. The  King  and  Queen  enjoyed 
such  a  long  and  unclouded  term  of  do- 
mestic felicity  as  is  rare  in  the  history  of 
crowned  heads.  In  1892  they  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding;  six  years  later 
the  Queen  died.  As  is  fitting,  their 
children  have  come  to  constitute  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  royal  families. 
The  Crown  of  Denmark  now  worthily 
descends  upon  their  eldest  son ;  their 
second  son  well  fills  his  difficult  position 
as  King  of  Greece ;  their  eldest  dau^ter, 
Alexandra,  is  the  deservedly  popular 
Queen  of  England ;  their  second  daugh- 
ter has  exercised  great  influence  as 
Empress  and  now  ex-Empress  of  Rus- 
sia ;  their  third  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Hanover,  set  aiside  by  the  Ger- 
man Emperor.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
new  King  of  Denmark  is,  of  course, 
Crown  Prince,  and  his  brother  has  just 
become  King  of  Norway.  All  these  and 
the  other  children  and  grandchildren  of 
Christian  IX.  have  become  closely  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  many  royal  and 
semi-royal  families  of  Europe.  But  in 
the  ultimate  analysis  the  King's  claim 
upon  Europe  rested  not  so  much  upon 
these  family  connections  as  upon  his 
own  character.  His  was  perhaps  the 
most  honored  figure  in  the  group  of 
European  monarchs. 


Persia 


Last  week  attention  was  directed 
to  a  country  about  which  little 
has  been  heard  of  late.  It  was  with  sur- 
prise that  one  read  last  week  of  a  revo- 
lution at  Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia, 
involving  the  surrender  of  the  Shah,  the 
Persian  ruler,  to  the  demand  for  a  na- 
tional assembly.  The  surprise  was  the 
greater  when  it  was  learned  that  the 
revolutionists  numbered  only  a  thousand, 
and  were  mainly  composed  of  Mull&s, 
the  peculiarly  popular  and  democratic 
Mohammedan   priests — for   any  person 
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capable'  of  reading  the  Koran  and  inter- 
preting its  laws  may  act  as  a  priest  of 
this  order.  As  soon,  however,  as  such  a 
priest  becomes  known  for  his  peculiarly 
just  interpretation  of  the  divine  law 
and  for  his  knowledge  of  traditions  and 
articles  of  faith,  he  is  called  a  Mujtahid, 
or  Chief  Priest.  Now,  while  there  are 
many  Mujtahids  in  Persia,  sometimes 
several  in  one  town,  there  are  only  four 
or  five  whose  decisions  are  accepted  as 
final..  It  is  supposed,  therefore,  that 
among  the  revolutionists  there  must  have 
been  one  or  more  out  of  the  four  or  five 
priests  of  supreme  influence.  Perhaps 
no  priesthood  is  more  powerful  than  the 
Ulemi,  or  Persian.  It  is  fiercely  national. 
It  has  steadily  worked  against  progress 
coming  from  Europe.  It  is  far  more  pow- 
erful over  the  people  than  is  the  authority 
of  the  Shah,  as  is  instanced  in  the  event 
of  last  week,  and  as  is  shown  by  .the 
action  of  the  Persian  army,  which  has 
now  refused  to  act  against  the  revolution- 
ists. A  principal  reason  for  this  religious 
influence  as  distinguished  from  the  Shah's 
is  the  fact  that  the  Persian  monarch  and  his 
Government  have  no  voice  in  the  matter 
of  appointing  the  Mujtahids.  Perhaps 
the  Mujtahids  and  the  Mull&s  have  been 
acting  against  some  infringement  of  their 
own  privileges ;  at  all  events,  their  hatred 
of  everything  foreign  has  lately  been 
accentuated  by  the  joint  demonstration  of 
the  Powers  against  Turkey,  the  troubles 
in  connection  with  Morocco,  and  the 
Russian  op>erations  against  the  Moham- 
medan tribes  in  the  Caucasus. 


.  By  far  the  most  impor- 

D  ifTST..^-  tant  event  during  the 
Poltttcal  Parties  ^  ,      .       J?      . 

past  week    in    Russia 

was  the  decision  reached  by  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Constitutional  Russian  Demo- 
cratic party  declaring  Russia  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional parliamentary  monarchy.  The 
fact  that  there  are  many  avowed  repub- 
licans in  this  party  made  this  decision 
momentous,  not  only  for  the  preservation 
of  some  kind  of  monarchy  in  Russia,  but, 
in  view  of  the  loyalty  of  soldiers  and  peas- 
ants, for  the  preservation  of  the  present 
dynasty.  A  majority  in  the  convention 
concurred  in  acknowledging  that  to  per- 
sist in  demanding  a  republic  would  lead 


tb  military  rule,  a  dictatorship,  and  a 
long  postponement  of  coveted  reforms. 
The  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  was  to 
discard  political  theories  wherever  they 
came  in  conflict  with  practical  wisdom ; 
in  other  words,  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats voted  to  make  the  most  of  what 
they  could  get.  This  decision  puts  their 
party  on  practically  the  same  plane  as 
that  occupied  by  the  Constitutional  Mon- 
archists and  by  other  wings  of  the  great 
Liberal  party,  and  the  Witte  Ministry  is 
strengthened  as  it  has  not  been  since  its 
accession  to  power.  Broad-minded  as 
the  Prime  Minister's  ideas  may  be,  how- 
ever, they  are  in  apparent  conflict  with 
those  actually  carried  out  by  his  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Dumovo,  who  has  now 
exhausted  the  present  accommodations  in 
all  the  great  centers  of  population,  and 
has  made  demands  upon  the  Government 
barracks,  railway  and  customs  sheds,  to 
shelter  his  political  police.  Furthermore, 
it  is  charged  that  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  arrests  are  made  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  political  propagandizing  and 
not  because  of  any  part  taken  in  the 
bomb  campaign,  the  detentions  coming 
under  a  section  of  the  old  code  which 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  participate 
in  any  movement  for  a  change  in  the 
form  of  government.  It  is  further 
charged  by  the  sympathizers  with  those 
under  arrest  that  many  have  been  in 
jail  for  months  without  indictment  and 
trial.  These  things  have  led  to  the 
suspicion  among  the  laboring  classes 
that  the  Dumovo  mode  of  securing 
an  acceptable  Duma,  or  Parliament,  is 
to  put  the  men  whom  Radicals  and 
Socialists  would  select  in  jail  until  after 
the  election.  Persistence  in  carrying 
out  the  methods  of  such  an  apparently 
reactionary  Minister  as  Dumovo,  imder 
a  Liberal  Premier  like  Count  Witte, 
would  make  the  Duma  a  term  of  derision 
among  the  laboring  classes  and  destroy 
the  last  vestige  of  confidence  in  the 
Czar's  sincerity. 


Last  week  at  Alge- 
ciras,  Spain,  the  In- 
temational  Confer- 
ence "  marked  time  "  in  providing  a 
solution  of  the  firet  question  before  it — 
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that  of  contraband.  As  was  anticipated, 
France,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
French  citizens  across  the  border  in 
Algeria,  and  Spain,  which  lies  across 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  has  a  little 
concession-settlement  in  Morocco  proper, 
have  received  special  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity 
on  their  respective  borders.  The  con- 
sideration of  economic  and  financial 
reforms  in  Morocco  has  now  begun,  and 
leads  directly  to  the  disputed  points 
between  France  and  Germany;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  read  that  our  ambassadors 
at  Algeciras  are  making  the  weight  of 
America  felt  in  quiet  endeavors  to  bring 
France  and  Germany  closer  together.  The 
reasons  for  the  presence  of  our  repre- 
sentatives at  Algeciras  were  very  clearly 
stated  last  week  in  Congress  by  Senator 
Spooner.  He  showed  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  precedent  for  the  appointment 
of  American  delegates  to  a  Moroccan 
conference.  When  we  were  colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  she  protected  our  com- 
merce in  the  Mediterranean ;  when  we 
were  thrown  on  our  own  resources,  the 
Barbary  pirates  destroyed  and  annihi- 
lated our  trade,  and  we  appealed  to 
France  for  protection ;  France  de- 
clined to  grant  this,  but  offered  to 
use  her  good  offices ;  in  1787  we  made 
a  treaty  with  Morocco  protecting  our 
commercial  interests,  and  another  in 
1836,  and  still  another,  the  existing 
treaty,  in  1880.  The  assertion  that 
we  must  not  enter  into  a  conference 
called  for  commercial  purposes,  but  into 
which  political  questions  may  enter,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  declared,  is  an 
intimation  that  we  are  afraid  to  enter 
into  a  conference  as  the  peer  of  the 
other  nations.  Are  we  to  confess  that 
we  dare  not  send  delegates  to  interna- 
tional conferences  to  protect  American 
interests  for  fear  that  they  will  not 
know  when  to  withdraw  ?  With  Senator 
Spooner,  most  Americans,  we  think,  be- 
lieve that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  hit  upon  the  psychological 
moment  to  intervene  and  bring  to  an 
end  the  deplorable  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  can  be  trusted  to  determine 
the  psychological  moment  when  our 
ambassadora  must  withdraw  from  the 
Moroccan  Conference  in  order  to  save 


this  country  from  all  danger  of  unfortu- 
nate European  entanglement,  should 
such  a  moment  come  to  pass.*  Finally, 
Mr.  Spooner  announced  what  is  gener- 
ally not  known,  that  two  of  the  Great 
Powers  had  declined  to  be  represented 
at  Algeciras  unless  all  the  signatories  to 
the  existing  Moroccan  treaty  took  part, 
the  inference  being  that  if  America  had 
not  accepted  the  invitation  to  participate 
in  the  Conference  there  might  have  been 
no  conference  at  all,  only  an  increase  of 
difficulty  in  an  unfortunate  but  remedi- 
able international  situation. 


Motari 


In  the  history  of  so  young  an 
art  as  music  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  mark  a  long  period.  It  was 
but  a  little  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  that  Bach  died,  and  just  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  last  Satur- 
day that  Mozart  was  bom.  Since  that 
time  the  art  of  music  has  developed  as 
no  other  fine  art  has  ever  done  in  such 
an  interval.  The  most  daring  innova- 
tions of  those  days  'seem  almost  as 
archaic  as  Egyptian  sculpture  ;  and  the 
musical  commonplaces  of  to-day  would 
seem  to  the  men  of  that  day  meaningless  - 
cacophony.  In  spite  of  Beethoven  and 
Schumann  and  Brahms  and  Tschai- 
kowsky,  symphonies  and  quartettes  of 
Mozart  are  alive  and  vigorous ;  in  spite 
of  Weber  and  Verdi  and  Wagner,  operas 
by  Mozart  are  not  only  far  from  obsolete 
— they  are  immensely  popular.  Mozc  r  .'s 
music,  fresh,  happy,  vigorous,  and  beauti- 
fully organized,  does  not,  it  is  true,  rouse 
the  emotions  of  present-day  audiences 
as  it  once  did;  yet  it  is  noteworthy 
that  so  emotional,  tragical,  despairing 
a  nature  as  Tschaikowsky  found  in  Mo- 
zart's music  that  which  enthralled  him 
as  the  music  of  no  other  composer  did. 
The  sesqui-centennial  of  Mozart's  birth 
was  celebrated  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  Germany  it  was  marked  by  Mozart 
programmes  and  performances  of  Mozart 
operas ;  but  Mozart's  genius  is  universal 
and  holds  its  sway  over  many  lands. 
In  the  United  States  concert  and  opera 
programmes  last  week  almost  every- 
where bore  Mozart's  name.  In  Boston 
Mr.  Gericke  contrasted  Mozart  with  the 
modern  Russian  Glazounoff;    in   New 
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York  many  concerts  were  devoted  to  his 
memory,  not  least  that  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler,  which  departed 
from  its  custom  by  admitting  a  non- 
Russian  composition  to  its  programme, 
contrasting  Mozart  with  Tschaikowsky ; 
and  in  Chicago,  where  the  Thomas 
Orchestra,  of  which  Mr.  Stock  is  con- 
ductor, performed  a  concert  half  of  which 
consisted  of  Mozart  compositions,  and 
the  other  half  contained  Tschaikowsky 's 
"  Mozartiana  "  suite.  We  cannot  always 
live  in  the  shadows,  even  if  they  allure 
by  their  mystery  and  their  suggestion  of 
romance  and  deep  experience ;  we  need 
also  the  light,  and  in  Mozart  we  have  it 
with  full  radiance. 


General  Wheeler 


Few    Americans    were 


held  in  greater  personal 
regard  than  General  Joseph  Wheeler, 
who  died  in  Brooklyn  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  in  his  seventieth  year.  He 
had  fought  in  two  wars,  and  in  both  he 
had  distinguished  himself  by  gallantry. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  although 
he  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  he 
was  a  Lieutenant-General  and  the  senior 
cavalry  officer  in  the  Confederate  service. 
After  the  full  interval  of  a  generation  he 
led  the  United  States  cavalry  as  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers  in  the  campaign 
in  Cuba.  In  serving  under  the  flag 
against  which  he  had  once  fought  he 
was  only  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the 
gp'eatest  of  the  Confederate  leaders,  and 
interpreting  at  the  end  of  a  generation 
the  attitude  which  General  Lee  had  taken 
in  recognizing  the  logic  of  events  and 
loyally  co-operating  with  new  conditions. 
In  two  or  three  places  in  the  South  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  was  condemned  for  accept- 
ing service  in  the  United  States  army, 
but  he  lived  to  put  his  critics  in  the 
wrong.  Nothing  has  done  more  to  bind 
the  North  and  the  South  together  than 
a  common  service  under  one  flag  against 
a  common  enemy  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
General  Wheeler  had  long  been  regarded 
in  the  North  as  a  type  of  the  gallant 
Southerner;  his  dash  and  brilliantactivity 
in  the  Cuban  war  made  him  a  popular 
hero,  and  as  much  probably  as  any 
Southern  man  of  his  time  he  has  brought 


into  cordial  relati«ns  with  the  Govern- 
ment that  influential  class  in  the  South 
who  once  served  in  arms  against  it. 
The  Confederacy  had  no  braver  soldier 
or  more  faithful  servant,  nor  has  the 
South  had  a  truer  friend  and  a  wiser 
counselor  than  General  Wheeler  proved 
to  be  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  He 
was  not  a  great  commander  like  Lee, 
but  he  was  a  brilliant  and  resourceful 
cavalry  leader,  of  fiery  energy  and  in- 
spiring gallantry.  He  was  one  of  the 
men  who  made  the  country  aware  that 
the  days  of  sectionalism  were  ended.  A 
soldier  by  education  and  profession,  he 
became  later  a  lawyer  and  a  cotton- 
planter;  he  had  considerable  experience 
in  politics,  and  was  twice  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  also 
an  industrious  writer,  the  author  of  a 
number  of  historical  books,  of  a  series 
of  monographs,  and  of  many  articles  in 
magazines.  He  was  heard  on  many 
public  occasions,  especially  at  dinners, 
and  was  always  received  with  a  welcome 
which  evinced  the  wannest  admiration 
for  his  personality  as  well  as  for  his  dis- 
tinguished record.  He  had  become  a 
National  figure,  and  will  be  greatly 
missed  ;  he  was  the  last  survivor  of  the 
conspicuous  leaders  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  hb  going  marks  the  end  of  an  era. 


_. ,  .At  the  meeting  of  the  Arm- 
rtsk  and  «  .     .  »▼ 

_,  j^  Strong  Association  m  New 
ittSKegee    ^^^^  ,^^  ^^^^  ^^  Booker  T. 

Washington  stated  in  a  single  sentence 
the  problem  for  which  the  solution  is 
sought  through  negro  education :  "  Since 
we  are  to  forever  constitute  a  part  of 
the  citizenship  of  this  country,"  said  he, 
"there  is  but  one  question  to  be  an- 
swered :  Shall  we  be  among  the  best 
citizens,  or  among  the  worst  ?"  There 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,'very  few  people, 
North  or  South,  who  would  deliberately 
prefer  to  keep  the  negroes  among  the 
degraded  classes ;  but  there  are  a  great 
many  who  think  that  education  has  done 
little  to  elevate  them.  For  that  reason 
it  is  not  without  significance  that,  in 
spite  of  indifference,  such  institutions  as 
Hampton,  Fisk,  and  Tuskegee  are  con- 
tinually growing,  not  only  in  material 
prosperity,  but  in  educational  efficiency. 
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This  year  marks  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  Fisk  University.  It  was  celebrated 
at  Nashville  by  exercises  lasting  for  three 
days.  Fisk  has  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  supply  of  colored  teachers,  as  well 
as  to  the  number  of  negroes  in  medicine, 
law,  and  the  ministry,  and  has  therefore 
performed  a  very  great  service.  It  has 
undertaken,  as  The  Outlook  has  reported, 
an  enlargement  of  its  function  by  adding  a 
department  of  applied  science,  thus  recog- 
nizing more  than  ever  before  the  value  of 
practical  knowledge  in  education.  At  the 
celebration  it  was  announced  that  money 
had  been  pledged  for  the  new  building 
required,  and  that  the  alumni  were  co- 
operating in  the  attempt  to  raise  an  en- 
dowment. In  New  York  last  week  the 
Armstrong  Association  recognized  the 
twenty-fiftti  anniversary  of  Tuskegee 
Institute.  At  the  meeting  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens, 
whom  everybody  knows  as  Mark  Twain, 
and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  besides  Dr. 
Washington  himself,  addressed  a  crowded 
audience.  The  celebration  at  Tuskegee 
itself  will  take  place  in  April  and  will 
consist  of  an  exhibition  of  its  history,  of 
die  work  of  its  students  and  graduates, 
<A  its  extension  work,  of  negro  music, 
and  of  the  progress  of  the  negro  in  gen- 
eral, and  will  include  addresses  by  promi- 
nent men  of  both  races.  Tuskegee  needs 
11,800,000  for  its  endowment,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  amount  may  be  raised 
this  year.  The  white  people  of  the 
Soudi  have  sturdily  withstood  all  attempts 
to  break  down  the  public  education  of 
the  negroes  and  have  borne  their  burden 
strongly.  There  is,  therefore,  a  special 
obligation  upon  the  people  of  the  North 
to  give  to  such  institutions  as  Hampton, 
Fisk,  and  Tuskegee  a  hearty  financial 
support.  The  task  is  ^e  Nation's  task, 
and  the  Nation  ought,  and  we  believe 
wUl,  perform  it 


Indian 

Church  Schoob: 

the  Way  Oat 


As  our  readers  will 
remember,  all  Congres- 
sional appropriations 
for  Indian  schools 
under  ecclesiastical  control  were  discon- 
tinued by  Congressional  act,  by  a  series 
of  diminishing  appropriations,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  policy  settled  and 


announced  some  years  ago.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  practice  grew  up  in 
the  Department  of  allowing,  under  re- 
strictions, the  appropriation  of  certain 
trust  funds  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  to  church  schools  upon  the 
request  of  the  Indians.  After  consider- 
ation, the  President  ordered  this  practice 
continued  until  it  was  negatived  either 
by  the  courts  or  by  act  of  Congress. 
His  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  might 
be  n^^tived  by  the  courts  was  tanta- 
mount to  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
legality  of  such  an  appropriation  was 
doubted,  and  in  point  of  fact  this  was 
the  case.  In  his  last  report  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  prescribed 
very  careful  regulations  to  prevent  the 
perpetration  of  frauds  upon  the  Indians 
in  the  endeavor  of  church  representatives 
to  secure  the  consent  of  Indians  to  the 
use  of  their  moneys  in  church  schools, 
these  regulations  being  provided  in  com- 
pliance with  the  President's  direction 
that  "  care  must  be  taken,  of  course,^  to 
see  that  any  petition  by  the  Indians  is 
genuine,  and  that  the  money  appropriated 
for  any  given  school  represents  only  the 
pro  rata  proportion  to  which  the  Indians 
making  a  petition  are  entitled."  It  is 
our  opinion  that  any  one  reading  these 
regulations  would  find  an  additional  and 
weighty  argument  against  the  policy 
which  the  President  is  pursuing  in  this 
matter  in  the  very  fact  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  such  an  elaborate  provision  to 
prevent  fraud.  We  do  not  need  here  to  re- 
peat the  more  fundamental  reasons  which 
we  have  given  to  our  readers  from  time 
to  time  against  that  policy ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  true  way  out  is  indi- 
cated by  two  bills  now  before  Congress. 
The  first  is  the  Stephens  bill,  which 
explicitly  provides  that  no  trust  funds 
shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  education  in 
any  sectarian  or  denominational  schools. 
This  bill  is  simply  an  extension  of  the 
principle  that  Congress  has  already 
adopted,  and  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  President's 
phrase  that  the  practice  of  giving  such 
appropriations  "  will  be  continued  unless 
the  Congress  should  decree  to  the  con- 
trary." The  other  measure  is  the  Lacey 
bill,  which  authorizes  the  President  in  his 
discretion  from  time  to  time  to  designate 
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such  Indian  tribes  as  he  may  deem  to 
be  sufficiently  advanced  in  civilization 
to  be  prepared  to  manage  their  own 
money,  and  shall  thereupon  cause,  the 
money  held  in  trust  for  such  tribes  to  be 
allotted  in  severalty  to  the  members  there- 
of. These  two  bills,  supplementing  each 
other,  would  take  this  troublesome  ques- 
tion out  of  politics.  There  is  very  good 
reason  why  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
make,  for  the  benefit  of  church  schools, 
any  appropriations  out  of  any  funds, 
however  they  may  be  held ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  Indians  who  are  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  to  determine  how  their 
money  should  be  spent  should  not  have 
their  money  given  4o  them  and  be  left  to 
spend  it  in  their  own  discretion.  Stren- 
uously as  The  Outlook  is  opposed  to  any 
connection  between  the  Government  and 
the  church  schools,  it  is  inclined  to  ad- 
vise Indians,  where  they  can  do  so,  to 
send  children  to  schools  of  their  own 
religious  faith,  and  to  pay  for  the  tuition 
out  of  their  own  funds. 


^    .  c       .  ,     .^      At  last  some  one  has 
P^tshmentjbrjhe     j^        punished     for 

the  disaster  to  the 
excursion  steamer  General  Slocum  which 
brought  death  to  a  thousand  people 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The 
captain  of  that  craft  has  been  adjudged 
guilty  of  criminal  neglect  in  not  provid- 
ing effective  fire  drills  for  his  crew,  and 
has  been  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  State's 
prison.  He  is  sixty-eight  years  of  age  ; 
his  punishment  is  practically  life  impris- 
onment ;  he  will  appeal ;  but  he  is  con- 
victed and  sentenced.  At  the  time  of 
the  wreck  be  displayed  courage  and 
fidelity  ;  but  then  it  was  too  late.  His 
punishment  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  less  deserved  because  others  have 
taken  the  risks  he  took  and  have  escaped 
the  consequences.  Rather  his  punish- 
ment oug^t  to  be  regarded  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  in  justice  ought  to  be  the 
fate  of  every  man  who,  like  him,  has 
recklessly  put  in  peril  the  lives  of  help- 
less human  beings  on  the  water.  If  the 
captain  deserves  such  chastising,  what 
ought  to  be  required  of  those  officers  of 
the  company  which  owned  the  steamer 


for  permitting  such  an  inflammable  ves- 
sel to  be  ill  protected  and  for  supplying: 
it,  not  only  with  an  inadequate  number 
of  life-preservers,  but  with  so-called  life- 
preservers  which  were  actually  weights 
dragging  their  victims  more  surely  to 
death  ?  Some  of  these  officers  have 
been  indicted.  The  warning  has  now 
been  given  to  the  captains  of  excursion 
steamers;  let  it  be  no  less  clearly 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  their  owners  and 
managers. 


p    <!.  >,  n  ^       I"  characteristic  fashion 

fyt^he  W«r  *^  ^«s^  ^"^  undertaken 
the  reform  of  football 
by  proposing  constructive  measures  in  a 
radical  spirit.  Representatives  of  nine 
Western  universities — the  "  Big  Nine  " 
they  are  called  in  athletic  circles — met 
last  week  in  conference.  This  is  the 
roll  of  honor :  Chicago,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Northwest- 
em,  Purdue,  Wisconsin.  The  radical 
spirit  of  this  conference  was  shown  in 
passing  among  its  resolutions  the  follow- 
ing article :  "  That  the  game  of  football, 
as  played  at  present,  is  hereby  abolished 
as  an  intercollegiate  and  collegiate  con- 
test in  the  conference  colleges."  By 
itself  that  resolution  would  have  put  those 
universities  in  the  same  cat^oiy  with 
Columbia  and  Harvard.  That  resolu- 
tion, however,  was  very  far  from  being 
by  itself.  It  was  incidental  to  one  of 
eleven  resolutions  making  positive  and 
practical  recommendations  which  will  go 
into  effect  as  soon  as  they  are  ratified 
by  the  respective  universities.  The  con- 
ference describes  at  length  the  evils  of 
present-day  American  football.  These 
it  divides  into  two  classes :  those  inherent 
in  the  present  ru\es,  and  those  attendant 
upon  "  the  general  raising  of  the  game 
into  a  thing  of  absorbing  and  sometimes 
hysterical  public  and  collegiate  interest" 
These  latter  in  particular  it  describes  as 
extravagance,  multiplicity  of  games, 
unreal  ideals  (engendering  intercollegi- 
ate bitterness,  suspicion,  and  trickery), 
professional  coaching  independent  of 
faculty  control  (which  accounts  for  the 
pressure  put  upon  teams  to  win  at  all 
hazards),  and  false  loyalty  of  alumni 
exhibited   in   money  contrioutions  and 
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in  recruiting  of  students  for  the  sake  of 
athletic  prestige.  The  conference  there- 
fore recommends  that  intercollegiate 
contests  be  greatly  reduced  in  number, 
limited  to  the  three  upper  classes  of 
undergraduates,  and  confined  to  Varsity 
teams,  that  the  football  season  be  short- 
ened, that  admission  fees  be  reduced, 
that  training  tables  and  preliminary 
training  be  discontinued,  and  eligibility 
be  more  clearly  defined.  As  to  the  rules 
of  the  game,  the  conference  awaits  the 
conclusions  of  the  Rules  Committee 
recently  organized;  but  in  default  of 
sufficient  modifications  from  that  source, 
it  recommends  that  the  conference  itself 
appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  rules  of 
its  own.  Most  important  of  all,  the  con- 
ference declares  that  the  faculty  shall 
control  the  conduct  of  football,  both  in 
tiie  matter  of  coaching  (thus  establishing 
the  ethical  standards  of  play)  and  in  the 
matter  of  financial  management  (thus 
establishing  the  ethical  standards  of 
athletic  support).  The  resolutions  on  diis 
particular  subject  are  as  follows : 

That  hereafter  there  shall  be  no  coaching 
except  by  regularly  employed  members  of  the 
instructional  staff,  approved  by  the  trustees 
of  the  university  on  recommendation  of  the 
faculty  ;  and  that  the  salary  attached  to  the 
position  shall  be  no  greater  than  that  paid  to 
other  members  of  tlie  faculty  of  similar  rank. 

That  the  conference  colleges  take  steps  to 
reduce  the  receipts  and  expenditures.  That 
the  athletic  surplus  be  devoted,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  permanent  university  improvement 
That  the  financial  management  of  athletics 
be  entirely  in  the  control  of  the  faculty,  who 
shall  publish  all  reports  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. 

It  is  also  stated  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  that  it  was  under- 
stood that  hereafter  the  schedule  of 
games  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  do 
away  with  a  contest  for  championship. 
These  admirable  recommendations  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  approved.  In  that 
case  the  abolition  of  football,  or  its 
suspension  for  two  years,  as  suggested 
by  the  conference,  would  not  be  opera- 
tive. The  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  East,  hampered  by  a  spirit  of  con- 
servative individualism,  ought  not  only 
to  take  courage,  but  also  to  derive  instruc- 
tion, from  this  Western  conference. 


Preying  on  the  Rich 

The  acquittal  of  Mr.  Norman  Hap- 
good,  the  editor  of  "  Collier's  Weekly," 
in  the  proceedings  for  criminal  libel 
brought  against  him  on  the  complaint  of 
Justice  Deuel,  is  a  practical  conviction 
of  Justice  Deuel  and  "Town  Topics" 
upon  the  charge  that  Justice  Deuel  was 
"  part  owner  and  editor  of  a  publication 
which  disseminated  scandals  about  peo- 
ple who  were  not  cowardly  enough  to 
pay  for  silence."  For  Mr.  Hapgood,  the 
editor,  and  Mr.  Collier,  the  publisher, 
assumed  full  responsibility  for  this 
charge,  and  Mr.  Hapgood  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury,  after  only  seven  minutes'  de- 
liberation, on  the  ground  that  the  charge 
was  fully  proved  by  the  evidence.  With 
this  verdict  the  public  agree.  The'  only 
acceptable  course  for  Justice  Deuel  is  to 
retire  from  the  bench,  and  for  Colonel 
Mann  is  to  retire  "  Town  Topics  "  from 
publication.  That  either  will  do  so  is 
not  at  this  writing  indicated. 

The  follies  of  the  silly  rich  and  the 
cowardice  of  the  criminal  rich  have  long 
been  a  theme  for  satirists ;  but  neither 
have  ever  been  more  effectively  exposed 
than  in  this  trial.  And  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  exposures  are  not  yet  ended, 
for  Colonel  Mann,  the  publisher  of 
"  Town  Topics,"  has  been  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  perjury,  and  there  are  intima- 
tions that  other  prosecutions  growing 
out  of  this  publication  are  to  follow. 
The  evidence  already  before  the  public 
has  proved  that  "  Town  Topics  "  has 
depended  for  its  profits,  if  not  for  its 
existence,  upon  trading  on  the  fears  of  a 
few  society  people  in  whose  lives  there 
have  been  incidents  which  they  do  not 
desire  the  public  to  know,  on  the  appre- 
hensions of  some  timid  people  who 
dreaded  lest  their  names  should  appear 
in  this  disreputable  sh^et,  and  on  the 
ignorance  of  some  silly  people  who 
imagined  that  it  was  a  society  paper  in 
whose  columns  it  was  a  social  advantage 
to  appear.  The  criminal  and  the  timid 
rich  paid  for  silence ;  the  ignorant  and 
silly  rich  for  self-advertisement.  Here- 
after the  words  of  "  Town  Topics  "  will 
be  neither  an  object  of  dread  to  the  first 
nor  of  desire  to  the  second. 

So  long  as  a  certain  group  of  people 
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in  so-called  society  have  no  other  object 
in  life  than  amusing  themselves  by  inani- 
ties, vulgarities,  and  occasional  immoral- 
ities, the  basis  for  the  prosperity  of  such 
journals  as  "  Town  Topics  "  will  exist. 
But  the  criminal  rich,  the  timid  rich,  and 
the  silly  rich  constitute  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  entire  rich.  These  people 
do  not  in  any  sense  constitute  real 
society ;  for  society  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  term  is  the  companionship  of  men 
and  women  of  wide  interests  and  intelli- 
gence. The  kind  of  society  with  which 
"Town  Topics"  has  dealt  has  been 
mainly  the  companionship  of  men  and 
women  without  education,  culture,  taste, 
or  character.  This  group  does  not  repre- 
sent New  York  society  as  a  whole ;  it  is 
only  a  section  of  that  society.  Nor  as  a 
section  is  it  confined  to  New  York ;  it 
is  found  in  every  city  of  any  size  in  the 
world;  and,if  the  reports  of  well-informed 
people  are  to  be  believed,  it  presents 
more  obnoxious  features  in  some  smaller 
cities  than  in  the  metropolis.  Such  a 
journal  as  "Town  Topics"  lives  and 
thrives  because  supposedly  decent  men 
and  women  are  willing  to  buy  and  read 
it.  Hereafter  the  people  who  buy  and 
read  it  will  not  be  supposedly  decent. 

The  commendation  and  gratitude  of 
the  public  are  due  to  both  the  editor  and 
the  publisher  of  "  Collier's  Weekly  "  for 
the  courageous  service  which  they  have 
rendered  to  the  public. 


The  English  Elections 

The  membership  of  the  new  British 
Parliament  is  now  substantially  made  up, 
and  the  result  is  one  of  the  most  sweeping 
victories  which  any  political  party  has  ever 
secured  in  Great  Britain.  The  Liberals 
will  have  as  gn^eat  a  number  of  men  on 
the  benches  of  the  new  House  as  any 
party  has  ever  succeeded  in  seating  in 
Westminster  Hall.  For  three  years  the 
Liberal  leaders  have  been  declaring  that 
the  country  was  steadily  coming  their 
way;  for  the  past  year  men  like  Mr. 
Moriey  and  Mr.  Bryce,  who  do  not  speak 
except  upon  mature  consideration,  have 
declared  that  the  coming  election  would 
return  the  Liberals  to  power;  but  the 
most  optimistic  Liberal  has  not  dreamed 


of  so  overwhelming  a  victory,  nor  has 
the  most  pessimistic  Conservative  imag- 
ined so  disastrous  a  defeat.  All  the 
members  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  were 
seated  without  the  least  difficulty,  while 
seven  -  members  of  the  recent  Unionist 
Ministry  were  defeated,  including  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  will  get  into  the  new  House 
of  Commons  by  the  courtesy  of  a  Con- 
servative who  has  resigned  a  seat  in 
London  in  order  to  provide  for  it.  Alone 
among  the  leaders  of  the  defeated  party 
Mr.  Chamberlain  will  carry  into  the  new 
House  something  of  his  old  prestige. 
The  seven  members  elected  from  Bir- 
mingham, whom  he  will  head,  represent 
the  little  group  around  the  leader  who 
were  not  overborne  and  swept  out  of 
existence  by  the  tremendous  tide  of 
Liberalism. 

It  is  too  early  to  interpret  the  full 
significance  of  this  sweeping  Liberal 
victory,  but  there  are  indications  that  it 
is  not  only  a  great  party  success,  but. 
that  some  of  its  results  are  likely  to  be 
revolutionary.  England  stands  pledged, 
for  the  ~time  being  at  least,  to  freedom 
of  trade.  The  great  principle  for  which 
she  has  stood  as  a  leader  she  has  refused 
by  an  overwhehning  majority  to  abandon. 
Every  attempt  to  put  into  the  back 
ground  the  issue  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
raised  and  for  which  he  fought  with 
characteristic  courage  and  audacity,  the 
issue  which  Mr.  Balfour  evaded — now 
to  reap  the  usual  fruits  of  evasion — has 
disastrously  failed.  The  British  voters 
refused  to  be  misled  by  the  various  at- 
tempts to  divert  their  attention  from  the 
fundamental  issue  by  pushing  other 
issues,  like  Home  Rule,  to  the  fore.  As 
was  pointed  out  in  these  columns  several 
weeks  ago,  Canada  has  refused  to  accept 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  protection  policy,  and 
now  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  after  ^ 
long  series  of  local  expressions  of  opin- 
ion through  by-elections,  have  answered 
with  a  tremendous  "no"  his  proposal 
to  change  British  commercial  policy. 

Other  elements,  of  course,  contributed 
to  this  sweeping  decision.  The  cry  of 
Chinese  slavery  in  the  Transvaal  has 
aroused  for  months  past  the  bitterest 
antagonism  among  the  Liberals  and 
elicited  indignant  opposition  from  many 
Conservatives  as  well.    What  the  Con- 
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servatives  in  the  days  of  Gladstone 
used  to  call  derisively  the  Nonconform- 
ist conscience,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
political  as  well  as  moral  assets  of 
Great  Britain,  has  been  aroused  by  the 
Conservative  policy  towards  coolie  labor 
in  South  Africa,  and  that  policy  has  been 
repudiated  as  marking  a  departure  from 
fundamental  British  principles.  The 
educational  legislation  of  the  Unionists 
has  called  out  widespread  protest  against 
what  Nonconformists  of  all  kinds  re- 
gard as  gross  injustice.  It  must  be 
remembered,  moreover,  that  for  two 
or  three  years  past  the  lassitude  and 
uncertainty  of  Mr.  Balfour's  leadership 
have  been  increasingly  disappointing  to 
the  country.  The  English  love  above 
everything  else  a  clear  and  definite  posi- 
tion ;  they  resent  any  kind  of  sophistica- 
tion ;  they  dislike  fine  distinctions  in 
politics ;  diey  insist  upon  sharp  defini- 
tion of  issues.  These  were  precisely  the 
qualities  which  Mr.  Balfour  lacked.  No 
man  of  greater  personal  charm,  except 
Lord  Rosebery,  or  of  more  thoroughly 
trained  mind,  has  ever  been  at  the  head 
of  the  English  Government  than  Mr. 
Balfour,  but  his  failure  to  meet  the 
issue  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  raised 
fairly  and  squarely  broke  his  jMlitical 
influence.  His  skill  in  dialectics  and 
the  great  personal  r^ard  felt  for  him 
made  him  an  adroit  and  generally  suc- 
cessful leader  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  his  lack  of  decision 
has  fatally  handicapped  him  as  a  leader 
in  the  country  at  large.  British  voters 
have  grown  weary  of  the  lack  of  decisive 
and  clear  leadership  in  the  Conservative 
party.  To  his  courage  and  the  definite- 
ness  with  which  he  has  stated  his  posi- 
tion Mr.  Chamberlain  probably  owes  his 
re-election  by  an  increased  majority  from 
Birmingham. 

The  revolutionary  aspect  of  the  elec- 
tion is  brought  out  by  the  sweeping 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  member- 
ship. More  than  half  the  men  who  will 
sit  on  the  benches  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  will  be  strangers  to  its  cus- 
toms and  habits.  The  "  Daily  Mail," 
commenting  editorially  on  this  fact, 
describes  the  election  as  "  the  revolution 
of  1 906,"  and  declares  that  what  has  been 
called  the  first  club  in  Europe  has  gone, 


and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  first  busi- 
ness house  in  Europe  may  take  its  place. 
The  workingmen,  represented  in  the 
last  House  by  six  members,  will  be  rep- 
resented in  the  new  House  by  a  solid 
body  of  more  than  fifty.  Not  since 
Simon  de  Montfort  summoned  the  nobles, 
clergy,  and  commoners  to  sit  together  in 
the  English  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of 
King  John  in  1265,  has  a  more  signifi- 
cant change  been  wrought  in  the  consti- 
tution of  that  historical  body.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  workingman  marks  the  latest 
stage  in  one  of  the  most  notable  evolu- 
tions in"  the  political  history  of  the 
world,  and  practically  completes  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  English  people  of  all 
classes  in  its  great  representative  body. 
Ten  years  ago  fifty  thousand  labor  votes, 
representing  all  shades  of  opinion  from 
conservative  trades-unionism  to  ex- 
treme Socialism,  were  cast  without  re- 
turning any  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  this  year  more  than  half  a 
million  votes  were  cast,  with  the  result 
of  returning  a  body  of  representatives 
sufficiently  large  and  important  to  com- 
mand a  hearing  and  to  count  as  a 
factor  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  day. 
It  must  not  befotgotten  that  no  small  con- 
tribution to  this  result  was  made  by  the 
Irish  vote  throughout  Great  Britain,  which 
in  many  districts  was  cast  solidly  for  the 
Labor  candidates  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  Irish  League,  which  recom- 
mended, as  reported  in  these  columns  at 
the  time,  that  in  all  cases  where  a  labor 
candidate  who  was  sound  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Home  Rule  was  in  the  field,  the 
Irish  vote  should  be  cast  for  him,  unless 
he  stood  against  an  old  and  tried  friend 
of  the  Irish  cause.  It  is  impossible  to 
predict  the  immediate  results  on  legisla- 
tion of  this  immense  increase  of  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  working  class ;  but  no 
one  in  England  questions  that  it  will  be 
very  great,  and  that  a  new  epoch  in  the 
Parliamentary  history  of  the  country  has 
begun.  One  of  the  results  in  the  near 
future  will  probably  be  the  granting  of 
some  degree  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland ; 
for,  as  a  class,  the  labor  men  are  very 
sympathetic  with  the  movement  to  re- 
move restrictions  from  Ireland,  and  to 
give  that  country  greater  political  and 
economic  liberty.     The  Liberal  triumph 
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promises  to  be  of  far  greater  significance 
than  an  ordinary  political  party  victory. 


Shall    We    Legalize 
Homicide  ? 

Now  that  the  proposal  to  legalize  the 
killing  of  men  who  are  adjudged  to  be 
hopelessly  ill,  and  thus  put  them  out  of 
a  suffering  difficult  to  endure  and  some- 
times more  difficult  to  witness,  has  been 
thotight  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
by  &e  L^slature  of  Ohio,  it  calls  for 
serious  consideration  by  public  journals. 
The  fact  that  a  bill  to  legalize  homicide 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
indicates  nothing,  for  apparently  legisla- 
tive etiquette  requires  the  legislator*  to 
offer  to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a 
member  any  measure,  whatever  its  char- 
acter, which  any  of  his  constituents  sub- 
mit to  him.  The  fact  that  this  bill  has 
been  referred  to  a  committee  for  con- 
sideration by  a  vote  of  78  to  22  indicates 
very  little.  For  aught  the  public  now 
knows,  evety  member  who  voted  for  such 
reference  did  so  because  he  believed  the 
surest  method  of  putting  an  end  for  all 
time  to  this  proposal  was  to  have  it  given 
careful  consideration.  But  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  so  referred  makes  it  wise,  if 
not  necessary,  to  state  the  objections 
which  to  most  rational  thinkers  appear 
conclusive  against  this  proposal  to  make 
homicide  lawful. 

The  objections  are  not  merely  the 
practical  one^  which  occur  to  any 
thoughtful  man  on  the  first  consideration 
of  the  subject :  that  it  would  open  the 
way  for  cunning,  unscrupulous  greed  to 
commit  murder  which  would  be  very 
difficult  to  discover,  and  for  which  dis- 
covery and  punishment  would  furnish 
no  remedy;  that  it  would  tempt  some 
guardians  of  the  sick  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  burden,  sometimes  by  deceiving 
themselves,  sometimes  by  deliberate  de- 
ception of  others ;  that  the  sentimental- 
ists who  could  not  endure  the  sight  of 
suffering  would  be  incited  to  relieve 
themselves  of  the  heartbreaking  sight  by 
accelerating  the  death  of  a  sufferer  whom 
a  wiser,  stronger,  and  less  selfish  love 
might  recover  to  life ;  that  it  would  in 


innumerable  cases  add  to  the  terrors  of 
the  sick-bed  by  stimulating  fears  that 
would  be  natural  even  when  they  were 
wholly  groundless;  that  it  would  make 
the  patient  often  look  forward  to  the  visit 
of  the  physician  with  dread  instead  of 
with  hope,  and,  by  authorizing  the  doctor 
to  decree  the  death  of  hb  patient,  would 
gready  enhance  the  difficulty  of  curing 
him;  that  it  would  make  it  easy  for 
quacks  and  charlatans  to  conceal  their 
failures  by  contriving  to  put  their  patient 
out  of  his  misery  by  putting  him  out  of 
life;  that  it  would  ask  physicians  to 
exercise  a  judgment  which  very  few 
right-minded  physicians  would  be  willing 
to  exercise,  and  would  put  upon  them  a 
responsibility  which  only  the  unscrupu- 
lous, the  light-minded,  and  the  incompe- 
tent would  be  willing  to  assume.  No 
provisions  of  the  law,  however  carefully 
framed,  no  professional  education,  how- 
ever ideal,  could  adequately  guard 
against  these  dangers.  But  were  it  other- 
wise, more  serious  objections  remain. 

If  a  law  authorizing  homicide  in  order 
to  lessen  human  suffering  were  passed, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  it  would  be  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional  by  the  first 
court  which  was  called  upon  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  it.  Government  in  America 
possesses  only  delegated  powers;  and 
power  to  kill,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime,  has  never  been  del^^ted  to  the 
government  of  either  the  State  or  the 
Nation.  The  Constitution  assumes  that 
the  right  to  life,  as  the  right  to  liberty,  is, 
in  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, "  unalienable."  No  doubt 
slaves  were  often  more  comfortable  in 
slavery  than  in  freedom ;  but  no  man  can 
by  any  deed  contract  himself  into  slavery. 
As  littlfe  can  he  consent  to  his  own  death. 
This  unalienable  right  is  assumed  as  fun- 
damental in  that  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  declares  that  "  the  right  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons 
.  .  .  shall  not  be  violated ;"  and  in  that 
other  article  which,  providing  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb  for  the  same  offense,  carries  the 
necessary  implication  that  he  cannot  by 
any  act  of  government  be  put  once  in  jeop- 
ardy when  he  has  committed  no  offense. 

But  a  law  l^^lizing  homicide  would 
not  only  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
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United  States  Constitution,  it  would  be 
subversive  of  the  very  foundations  of 
gfovenunent  Government  is  based  on 
the  right  of  man  to  t)se  whatever  force  is 
necessary  to  protect  his  own  person  and ' 
property,  and  the  person  and  property 
of  his  neighbor,  from  wrongdoers.  To 
use  for  the  purposes  of  destruction  that 
power  which  was  gfiven  only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection  is  to  overthrow  gov- 
ernment and  loosen  all  the  bonds  of 
loyalty.  If  a  government  will  not  or 
cannot  protect  Uie  lives  of  its  citizens,  it 
is  no  longer  entitled  to  their  allegiance. 
It  is  true  that  government  sometimes 
destroys  property,  as  when  it  blows  up 
a  building  in  order  to  check  the  progress 
of  a  great  fire.  But  in  this  case  it  destroys 
some  property  in  order  to  preserve  much 
more  property.  It  is  true  that  the  State 
sometimes  puts  the  murderer  to  death. 
But  the  only  justification  for  capital 
punishment  is  that  it  is  necessary  to 
destroy  the  life  of  one  guilty  man  in  order 
to  make  safe  the  lives  of  many  innocent 
men.  But  for  government  to  destroy 
life  in  order  to  lessen  suffering  is  for  it 
to  violate  the  very  principle  which  gives 
it  the  rig^t  to  exist.  Man  has  a  right  to 
destroy  life  to  protect  other  lives.  But 
he  has  no  right  to  destroy  life  to  prevent 
suffering.  The  issues  of  life  and  death 
are  not  in  his  hands.  They  are  in  the 
hands  of  One  wiser,  stronger,  more 
tender  than  himself.  The  law  of  the 
ancient  Table  is  but  the  echo  of  the  uni- 
versal conscience:  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 
To  l^;alize  homicide  is  to  make  the 
State  an  organized  offender  against  the 
law  of  God. 

We  do  not  see  how  any  Christian  can 
entertain  a  doubt  upon  this  subject ;  if 
he  does,  a  brief  reflection  upon  his 
Master's  example  should  suffice  to  dis- 
pel it  If  ever  anticipation  of  terrible 
suffering  could  justify  escap>e  from  it  by 
suicide,  it  would  have  been  justified  in 
Christ's  case.  He  looked  forward  with 
certain  prevision  to  those  hours  of  pro- 
longed torture  upon  the  cross.  He  knew 
that  the  sword  would  pierce  through  his 
own  mother's  heart  also.  But  he  faced 
the  anguish  with  calm  resolve.  "The 
cup  that  my  Father  giveth  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  of  it?"  he  said.  And  by  that 
consummation  of  his  Passion  he  did  not 


less  for  the  world  of  men  than  by  all  his 
teaching.  Suffering  is  the  world's  medi- 
cine. To  alleviate  it,  lessen  it,  succor 
the  suffering  from  it,  is  divine.  But  to 
flee  from  it  before  God's  time  by  suicide 
is  always  cowardly ;  to  destroy  the  suf- 
ferer's life  before  God's  time  would  be 
murder. 

A  Great  Lay  Order 

Comparatively  few  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  aware  of  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  religious  forces  directed 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions. They  do  not  know,  unless  they 
happen  to  have  relations  with  these 
Associations,  the  vitality  of  their  methods, 
the  increasing  skill  widi  which  they  are 
using  their  instruments,  and  the  great 
and  growing  need  of  their  work.  The 
Outlook  prints  this  week  the  third  of  a 
series  of  studies  on  the  organization, 
present  condition,  and  prospects  of  the 
Association  in  the  United  States.  Al- 
though not  wholly  free  from  criticism, 
these  articles  are  in  the  main  a  record 
of  remarkable  advance  as  regards  the 
underlying  idea,  method  of  work,  and 
conception  of  opportunity.  The  writer 
does  not  exaggerate  when  he  character- 
izes the  Association  as  a  modem  lay 
order,  closely  related  in  spirit  and  by 
definite  attitude  to  organized  Christian- 
ity in  all  its  forms.  The  Association 
has  an  independent  existence  and  is 
doing  work  outside  the  churches  of  an 
importance  and  a  magnitude  quite  as 
great  as  that  done  by  many  of  the 
churches  to  which  it  ministers.  It  long 
ago  allayed  the  fears  of  those  who 
dreaded  it  as  a  possible  rival  of  the 
Church,  for  it  has  revealed  itself  every- 
where as  a  feeder  of  the  Church.  But 
what  the  Church  cannot  do  in  many 
communities  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  does;  it  is  able  to  lay  its 
hand  on  hosts  of  men  who  will  not  enter 
the  church  doors,  and,  having  brought 
them  within  the  reach  of  its  influence, 
it  ultimately  sends  them  inside  the 
churches.  It  has  rendered  a  real  serv- 
ice to  the  Church  by  broadening  its 
conception  of  the  religious  man  and  of 
religious  interests.  The  gjreat  attention 
which  it  has  given  to  physical  develop- 
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ment  represents  one  of  its  best  serv- 
ices, not  only  to  young  men  but  to  the 
Church,  and  has  gone  a  long  way  towards 
destroying  the  last  vestige  of  the  athe- 
istic and  divisive  mediaeval  conception 
of  the  antagonism  between  the  body  and 
the  soul — a  warfare  to  be  terminated,  not 
by  the  humiliation  of  the  body,  but  by 
bringing  it  into  subjection  to  the  spirit 
and  making  it  the  instrument  of  a  richer 
and  fuller  life.  If  the  early  Renaissance 
was  the  rediscovery  of  man  and  of 
nature,  the  later  Renaissance  has  been 
the  rediscovery  of  the  body  as  the  habi- 
tation of  the  soul,  and  its  re-establish- 
ment in  dignity  and  worth. 

The  Association  has  also  allayed  the 
fears  of  those  who  saw  in  it  the  danger 
of  a  pietistic,  conventional,  and  unvirile 
type  of  religion,  a  coming  together  of 
men  of  good  intentions  but  weak  in 
native  qualities  and  force,  largely  free 
from  temptations  because  lacking  in  vi- 
rility. Whatever  ground  there  may  have 
been  for  the  criticism  of  the  membership 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion as  "  goody-goody  "  and  anaemic  has 
long  ago  disappeared  from  most  Asso- 
ciations. Nor  has  the  Association  suc- 
cumbed to  the  danger  foreseen  in  its 
early  career  that  its  influence  would 
tend  too  strongly  to  the  seeking  of 
material  success,  and  that  its  standards 
would  be  purely  commercial.  That  it 
has  sometimes  yielded  to  this  influ- 
ence is  true ;  that  in  some  Associations 
commercial  ideals  are  too  strongly  urged 
and  commercial  success  too  constant- 
ly emphasized  as  the  end  of  living 
is  also  true.  There  was  no  reason 
why  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation should  not  reflect  to  a  certain 
extent  the  aims,  opinions,  movements, 
and  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  those  aims  and  interests  have  been, 
and  are  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  very  definitely  stamped  by  the 
commercial  spirit  But  the  Association 
has  been  saved,  as  the  writer  of  these 
articles  has  pointed  out,  by  its  embryonic 
response  to  the  appeal  of  the  pressing 
industrial  and  sociological  problems  of 
the  hour.  There  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  members  of  the  Association  whose 
only  interest  in  it  arises  from  the  fact 
that  they  can  learn   in   its  night  and 


day  schools  to  earn  more  money; 
but  many  members,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  most  progressive  Secretaries, 
and  the  Associations  as  organizations, 
are  taking  up  the  task  of  interpreting 
religion  in  terms  of  practical  service 
and  of  the  brotherly  spirit.  The  As- 
sociation has  still  a  long  way  to  go, 
but  so  have  the  churches.  It  is  of  die 
utmost  importance,  however,  that  the 
men  who  direct  the  energies  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Association  should  define 
more  clearly  to  themselves  and  to  others 
the  higher  ideals  for  which  it  stands; 
and  while  they  endeavor  to  pave  the 
way  to  success  and  to  open  the  doors  of 
opportunity  to  young  men,  they  should 
mdce  it  their  business  to  interpret  suc- 
cess in  spiritual  terms,  and  to  impress  on 
the  young  men  who  come  under  their 
influence  the  highest  ideals  of  unselfish 
living. 

The  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  has  now  become  so 
vast,  its  membership  so  large,  its  facilities 
and  instruments  so  well  ordered  and  so 
finely  adapted  to  their  ends,  that  it  has 
assumed  a^ great  responsibility,  and  those 
who  appreciate  most  deeply  what  it  has 
done  are  most  deeply  concerned  with  the 
question  what  it  can  do  in  the  future. 
Are  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the 
broad  policy  of  the  Association  aware  of 
the  greatness  of  their  opportunity  ?  Do 
they  realize  fully  what  can  be  done  with 
the  tools  in  their  hands  ?  Do  they  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  their  access  to  the 
young  men  of  the  country.  Are  they 
taking  a  statesmanlike  view  of  their  duty 
and  their  prospects  ?  These  questions 
are  not  asked  in  the  spirit  of  criticism, 
but  from  a  deep  appreciation  of  what 
has  been  done,  and  in  the  earnest  hope 
that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion may  command  and  exert  an  influence 
in  this  direction  which  will  utilize  to  the 
utmost  an  opportunity  for  religious  and 
ethical  training  the  like  of  which  has 
perhaps  never  come  in  the  way  of  any 
other  lay  body.  Among  all  the  forces 
which  are  to-day  at  work  in  American 
society  to  build  the  Nation  soundly  and 
solidly  on  immovable  foundations,  there 
is  perhaps  no  force  greater  than  that  in 
the  hands  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 
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AN  International  Conference  of  the 
Powers  to  settle  the  Mor«ccan 
Question  is  taking  place  at 
Algeciras.  Will  this  Conference  really 
solve  the  Moroccan  problem  ?  We  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  it  For  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Morocco 
since  its  entrance  into  relations  with  the 
European  Powers  there  can  hardly  exist 
any  illusions  on  this  subject  The  policy 
of  the  Sultan  of  Fez  has  always  been  to 
play  off  against  each  other  the  interests 
and  selfish  ambitions  of  the  Christian 
States,  and  in  this  way  to  neutralize 
their  influence.  IV  will  in  all  likelihood 
be  the  same  after  the  Convention  of 
Algeciras. 

When  the  German  Emperor  so 
brusquely  intervened  at  Tangier,  he 
wished  to  arrest  the  action  of  France  in 
her  Moroccan  projects,  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  he  has  succeeded.  But  his 
political  course,  it  must  also  be  said,  is 
a  short-sighted  one,  and,  what  is  more, 
it  is  a  policy  entirely  to  be  condemned 
from  the  superior  point  of  view  of  the 
interests  of  civilization,  and  from  a  hu- 
manitarian standpoint 

Whoever  considers  the  matter  from 
die  latter  point  of  view,  which  is  the 
only  true  one,  whatever  may  be  going 
on  at  the  present  day  in  Morocco,  will 
recognize  that  the  deplorable  state  of 
things  in  that  country  can  only  be  cor- 
rected by  a  single  will ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  intervention  of  a  single  European 
Power. 

The  experience  which  the  writer  has 
acquired  during  a  number  of  years  past 
in  Moroccan  affairs,  added  to  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  has  of  that  country  as  the 
result  of  an  extended  journey  of  study 
and  exploration  (1900-1901),  qualifies 
him  to  posit  certain  facts  as  the  basis  of 
the  affirmations  which  he  ventures  to 
make. 

Morocco,  which  geographically  is  only 
a  few  hours  from  Europe,  is  in  point  of 
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civilization  removed  from  it  by  many 
centuries,  and  in  passing  from  France 
or  Spain  to  this  comer  of  Africa  you  pass 
from  the  twentieth  century  to  the  Middle 
Ages ;  this  is  said  literally  and  without 
figure  of  sp)eech. 

There  is  not  in  Morocco  any  avenue 
of  communication,  any  railway,  any  road, 
any  telegraph  line.  The  roads  the  most 
traveled  (Tangier  to  Fez,  Mazagan  to 
Marrak^h,  etc.)  are  simple  tracks,  good 
in  a  flat  country  with  firm  ground,  and 
detestable  in  the  mountains  or  in  marshy 
districts.  Outside  of  these  "  grand  roads  " 
the  traveler  cuts  across  the  fields  and 
passes  where  it  seems  to  him  best  I 
have  journeyed  in  the  Atlas  Mountains, 
trailing  after  me  some  fifteen  pack  ani- 
mals bearing  bs^;gage,  tents,  and  pro- 
visions, having  as  a  guide  only  my 
compass  and  the  tracks  made  by  the 
feet  of  horses  and  mules  which  had  pre- 
viously passed  that  way.  The  sole  bits 
of  road  worthy  of  the  name  which  I  en- 
countered in  Morocco,  between  Larache 
and  Rabat  in  particular,  were  remains 
of  Roman  roads.  In  Morocco,  a  coun- 
try notable  for  its  numerous  water- 
courses and  many  large  rivers,  there  are 
few  if  any  bridges.  One  may  count  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  of  them,  of  large  size, 
in  a  country  a  third  larger  than  France. 
These  large  bridges  are  of  Roman  origin 
or  date  from  the  Middle  Ages.  I  had 
to  cross  two  of  them.  One  was  on  the 
route  from  Fedhala  to  Casablanca.  It 
would  have  been  more  prudent,  with  the 
beasts  of  burden,  to  pass  over  by  ford- 
ing the  stream.  The  other  was  near 
Marrakbch  (Morocco).  The  great  holes 
in  the  roadbed  of  the  bridge  warned 
the  traveler  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

Morocco  is  a  country  without  admin- 
istration. Outside  the  custom-houses 
which  in  the  ports  open  to  Europeans 
are  actually  under  the  control  of  France, 
the  taxes  are  collected  in  an  altogether 
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arbitrary  fashion.  When  the  Sultan  is 
in  need  of  money,  he  demands  it  of  his 
Kaids,  governors  of  provinces,  cities,  or 
districts ;  and  the  Kaids,  bringing  press- 
ure to  bear  on  their  officials,  exact  from 
them  double  or  treble  the  money  needed. 
In  December,  1900,  passing  through  the 
great  market  of  Souk  et-telkta,  where 
more  than  three  thousand  Moroccans 
from  all  parts  of  southern  Morocco 
were  gathered  to  exchange  their  prod- 
ucts, they  came  to  me  and  inquired — 
inquired  of  me,  the  European  traveler 
newly  arrived  from  the  seacoast — if  it 
were  true  that  shortly  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Kaids  would  be  su- 
persede i  by  that  of  European  officials. 
The  1.  .  es  seemed  happy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  this  change,  which  they  believed 
imminent. 

A  country  which  has  neither  roads  of 
communication  nor  a  well-regulated  ad- 
ministration is  a  country  in  which  secu- 
rity is  precarious.  When  I  traveled  in 
Morocco,  the  country  was  in  the  midst 
of  peace.  I  was  able  to  proceed  from 
Tangier  to  Mogador  along  the  coast, 
from  Mazagan  to  Marrak^ch,  and  to 
penetrate  the  great  Atlas  Mountains 
from'  Amizuriz  to  Dar-Ouled-Emplous, 
in  the  province  of  Haha,  in  comparative 
safety.  I  had  nevertheless  encountered 
real  dangers,  had  been  attacked  once 
in  the  country  of  the  Zaira,  again  at  the 
bridge  of  Marrakfech,  and  had  traversed 
a  province  in  rebellion  against  its  Kaid. 
To-day  it  would  be  altogether  impossible 
for  me  to  make  such  a  journey. 

Morocco  is  a  country  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  recalls  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  a  justice  expeditious  but 
barbarous.  On  arriving  at  Rabat  I 
was  shown  the  spot  where,  .some  time 
previous,  three  thieves,  taken  in  the  act, 
had  been  punished.  They  had  cut  off  a 
hand  and  a  foot  of  each  of  these  poor 
wretches,  and  left  them  on  the  spot 
without  succor  of  any  kind.  Two  were 
dead ;  the  third  had  survived  his  horrible 
wounds.  At  Casablanca  I  saw  a  Moroc- 
can both  of  whose  ears  had  been  cut  off 
by  a  Kadi  with  his  own  sword  and  on 
the  open  street,  for  I  know  not  what 
offense.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  the 
blind  man  whose  eyes  had  been  put  out, 
and  of  «ther  mutilated  witnesses  to  the 


justice  of  the  Sultan  ?  And  then,  finally, 
the  prisons  of  Morocco  I  I  camped  at 
Mogador  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  the 
celebrated  prison  of  that  city.  At  the 
time  of  the  revolt  of  Rehamna,  in  1895-6, 
twelve  hundred  political  prisoners  were 
crowded  together  in  this  horrible  pjace, 
fastened  one  to  another  in  human  clusters 
with  heavy  chains.  These  unfortunates 
were  decimated  by  typhus,  by  filth  un- 
speakable, and  miseries  of  every  kind. 
It  was  here  that  Raisouli  was  for  politi- 
cal reasons  chained  to  the  wall  for  three 
years,  and  it  was  here  that  he  nourished 
the  hatred  which  he  afterwards  displayed 
against  the  Sultan  Abd-el-Aziz  in  the 
affair  Perdicaris.  When  I  encamped  at 
the  foot  of  these  gloomy  walls,  I  heard 
during  the  night  at  regular  intervals  the 
cries  of  the  jailers  guarding  the  prisoners, 
and  at  times  also  the  laments  of  these 
unfortunates,  invoking  Allah  or  imploring 
the  grace  of  the  Sult^. 

Morocco,  finally,  is  a  country  in  which 
there  is  neither  an  army  nor  a  police,  in 
the  European  sense  of  those  words,  to 
make  its  authority  respected.  We  have 
recently  seen  how  the  army  has  defended 
the  Sultan  since  Bon-Hamana  has  begun 
his  insurrection.  The  Sultan  does  not 
venture  to  come  out  of  Fez ;  at  some 
kilometers  from  the  capital  he  would  be 
kidnapped.  If  ever  Morocco  is  invaded 
by  the  armies  of  a  European  Power,  they 
will  drive  before  them  the  regulars  of  the 
Sultan.  The  mountaineers  only,  of  the 
independent  tribes,  will  resist  with  tena- 
city and  fierceness,  and  the  Europeans 
will  repeat  the  experience  they  had  with 
the  Kabyles  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Algeria.  I  have  attended  maneuvers 
of  Moroccan  soldiers  ;  they  were  most 
pitiful.  I  have  even  been  present  at 
military  exercises  conducted  without 
arms.  A  European  officer  of  artillery 
told  me  he  had  seen  Moroccan  cannon- 
eers sighting  their  guns  by  removing  the 
breech  and  making  use  of  the  barrel  of 
the  cannon  as  a  telescope  I  At  Tangier, 
at  the  time  I  stayed  there,  the  artillery- 
men, deeming  their  pay  insufficient, 
devoured  the  tallow  which  had  been 
given  them  to  grease  their  guns. 

Such  illustrations,  drawn  at  hazard 
from  various  departments  of  the  public 
life  of  the  people  of  Morocco,  will  show 
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what  the  state  of  affairs  is  in  that  coun- 
try, and  that  everything  there  is  yet  to 
be  created  and  done. 

One  of  my  best  friends  in  Morocco,  a 
Counselor  of  State  of  the  Sultan  Abd-el- 
Aziz,  said  to  me  recently  that  it  was 
necessary  to  begrin  the  era  of  reforms  in 
that  country  by  the  creation  of  roads 
and  railways,  and  by  establishing  a  well- 
regulated  administration  and  an  impar- 
tial justice.  He  was  right,  but  this 
simple  programme  implies  an  entire 
revolution. 

Will  a  federation  of  Powers  be  capable 
of  accomplishing  these  reforms  ?  It 
does  not  seem  so  to  me.  The  manner 
in  which  the  concert  of  European  Pow- 
ers is  checkmated  by  Turkey  enables 
one  to  foresee  a  similar  hold-up  of  Europe 
in  Morocco. 

In  order  to  accomplish  anything  it 
needs  a  strong  will,  and  a  single  one. 
The  great  colonies  which  the  European 
States  have  founded  in  Africa  and  in 
Asia  have  prospered  only  when  they 
were  under  the  direction  of  a  single 
power.  The  same  thing  has  been  true 
of  countries  under  protectorates.  Mo- 
rocco ought  to  become  a  protected  coun- 
try, as  is  Tunis  to-day.  This  rule  is 
best  adapted  for  the  present  to  the  Mus- 
sulman countries  which  fall  under  Euro- 
pean domination.  In  these  countries 
the  great  obstacle  to  European  control 
is  the  religious  question,  or  Islam.    This 


question  can  be  solved  only  by  leaving 
the  nominal  authority  in  the  person  of 
the  Sultan,  their  religious  head.  Islam 
ought  to  be  the  holy  ground  which  the 
Christian  does  not  trench  upon.  The 
Mussulmans  will  consent  to  resign  the 
government  and  administration  of  the 
country  in  temporal  affairs  on  condition 
that  their  religious  faith,  their  worship, 
their  mosques,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
their  religion  is  treated  with  entire  re- 
spect and  not  interfered  with. 

Does  this  mean  that  France  or  any 
other  European  Power  can  effect  a  peace- 
able occupation  of  Morocco  ?  I  should 
be  glad  to  believe  it,  but  I  do  not  think 
so.  An  Arabic  proverb  tells  us :  "  God 
has  created  men  for  war."  The  experi- 
ence of  mankind  since  its  origin  until 
now  tends  to  confirm  this  utterance  of 
the  Arabian  sage.  This  is  to  express 
the  belief  that  to  civilize  Morocco  will 
require  some  volleys  of  musketry  and 
cannon.  But  what  will  this  matter  if 
justice,  if  good  government,  if  personal 
security  and  all  the  benefits  of  civilization, 
follow  in  their  train  and  are  implanted 
there  forever  I  Let  us  invoke,  then,  with 
all  our  might  the  hour  in  which  Morocco 
shall  pass  under  the  protectorate  of  a 
single  European  Power.  On  that  day, 
and  on  that  day  only,  barbarism  will 
cease  to  reign  in  that  country,  and  a 
future  will  dawn  for  its  unhappy  inhab- 
itants. 


RADIANCE 

BY  STEPHEN   VAN  RENSSELAER   TROWBRIDGE 

The  mighty  master  Michael  Angelo, 

While  working  with  his  chisel,  oft  was  known 
To  place  above  his  head  a  candle  prone, 

That  every  stroke  should  be  within  its  glow, 

That  he  across  his  art  should  never  throw 

The  shadow  of  himself;  but  carve  each  stone 
In  free  accord  with  promptings  from  the  Throne 

To  his  responsive  genius  here  below. 

So  may  Thy  love  above  my  forehead  shine 
That  neither  shadows  of  a  weary  mood 

Nor  dark  reflections  of  a  sorrowed  mind 
Shall  mar  the  lives  God  wills  me  to  refine. 
But  ever  may  Thy  loving  spirit  brood 

O'er  all  my  daily  toil  for  humankind. 
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BY  ERNEST  HAMLIN  ABBOTT 


WHEN  the  man  at  the  club  dis- 
covers what  the  subject  of  this 
article  is,  he  will  probably  turn 
over  the  pages  to  find  something  else  to 
read.  To  him  it  suggests  the  dull,  the 
colorless,  the  vapid.  When  he  thinks 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, he  naturally  pictures  to  himself  a 
room  where  a  group  of  innocuous  young 
men  are  playing  checkers,  or  a  hall  where 
an  anaemic  person  with  a  limp  Bible  in 
his  hands  is  exhorting  a  gathering  com- 
posed of  commonplace  young  men. 

Even  if  such  a  picture  were  really  rep- 
resentative once,  when  the  Association 
was  more  nearly  like  its  prototype,  the 
original  society  of  drapers'  clerks,  it  is 
by  no  means  representative  now.  In 
one  city  of  the  Middle  West  a  very  dif- 
ferent picture  comes  to  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  most  successful  men  when 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
is  mentioned.  They  are  members  of  a 
Gymnasium  Club.  Down  a  corridor 
they  see  doors  opening  into  a  series  of 
compartments.  Within  one  of  these 
compartments  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  blan- 
ket robe,  is  resting  after  his  exercise  and 
bath.  Other  men  are  preparing  for  a 
game  on  the  gymnasium  floor  and  then 
a  plunge  in  the  pool.  An  attendant  is 
moving  about  with  the  air  of  quiet  effi- 
ciency. To  others  the  picture  is  that  of 
a  room  in  which  a  cpuple  of  gasoline 
motor-cars  are  raised,  by  supports  under 
the  axles,  several  inches  from  the  floor. 
Around  each  stands  a  group  of  men,  one 
or  two  with  wrenches  in  their  hands. 
Under  one  of  the  cars  a  man  is  lying 
face  upward  examining  the  mechanism. 
They  are  members  of  the  Automobile 
Class.  To  a  group  of  boys  in  a  Western 
city  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion means  a  room  in  which  the  furniture 


■  This  is  the  third  and  concluding  article  of  the  series 
on  thf  VcHinR  Men's  Christian  Association,  written  as 
a  result  of  travel  and  observation.  The  other  articles 
ajjpeared  under  the  titles  of  "  Christian  I'aRans  "  and 
"  The  Exodus  from  Philistia,"  in  the  issues  of  The 
Outlook  for  December  ifi  ana  30,  '1905,  resiwctively. 
Editorial  comment  on  this  series  will  be  found  on 
another  page.— The  Editors. 
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and  the  fireplace  are  their  own  handiwork 
and  where  they  gather  to  read,  to  plan 
their  games,  and  to  receive,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  a  good  part  of  their  moral 
training.  In  a  big  machine  shop  once 
a  week,  just  as  the  wheels  begin  to  slow 
down  for  the  noon  hour,  the  men  g^eet 
with  a  nod  of  recognition  a  newcomer 
who  appears  with  a  bundle  under  his 
arm.  Taking  their  dinner-pails,  some  of 
them  b^in  their  lunch  where  they  are ; 
others  gather  in  one  end  of  the  shop ; 
still  others  set  to  work  distributing  song 
books.  While  the  men  are  eating,  the 
visitor  chats  with  one  and  another ;  then 
the  men  join  in  a  song  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  little  portable  organ,  listen  to 
a  direct,  homely  talk  on  a  religious  sub- 
ject of  practical  import,  and,  as  the  ma- 
chinery begins  the  creaking  that  soon  is 
to  grow  to  a  din,  return  to  their  places 
and  resume  their  work.  To  those  men 
that  "  shop  meeting,"  a  welcome  diver- 
sion, if  nothing  more,  is  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  A  railroad 
fireman  leaves  his  engine  after  a  night 
run,  makes  his  way  to  the  Association 
building,  orders  a  hot  meal  with  steam- 
ing coffee,  has  a  smoke  in  the  billiard- 
room,  and  then  goes  up  to  sleep  in  a 
clean  bed,  glad  to  escape  from  the  dirty, 
crowded  boarding-houses  into  a  place  he 
can  call  his  own :  this  is  the  Association 
as  hundreds  of  railroad  men  picture  it. 
To  the  Japanese  soldiers  in  Manchuria 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
the  society  bearing  the  name  of  an  alien 
religion,  is  the  only  place  put  at  their 
disposal  where  they  can  in  any  comfort 
read  and  write. 

There  is  little  resemblance  between 
any  of  these  pictures  and  the  scene  pre- 
sented by  the  gathering  of  a  few  dry- 
goods  clerks  in  the  purlieus  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London,  in  1844.  Yet  out  of 
the  latter  gathering  all  the  activities  which 
I  have  illustrated,  and  scores  of  others, 
many  equally  unlike  their  original,  have 
sprung.  On  this  continent  at  least  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  society  out- 
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wardly  resembling  the  first  Association. 
That  was  little  more  than  a  prayer-meet- 
ing, composed  of  young  men  in  the 
drapery  trade.  George  Williams,  its 
founder,  who  died  only  last  November, 
lived  to  see  the  Association  become  a 
great  lay  order,  masculine  in  constituency 
and  character,  unchanging  in  religious 
impulse,  elastic  in  form,  indefatigable  in 
experimenting  with  methods,  free  from 
entanglement  with  any  ecclesiastical 
body,  capable  of  almost  indefinite  devel- 
opment, adapted  to  promote  by  every 
means  individual  and  social  wholesome- 
ness,  morality,  goodness,  righteousness, 
and  prepared  to  be  the  instrument  of 
any  man  or  body  of  men  intent  on 
achieving  that  end. 

Like  other  living  bodies,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  has  thus 
been  evolved  from  a  very  simple  organ- 
ism to  one  that  is  complex.  At  first  a 
society  of  clerks,  it  has  become  adapted 
to  most  diverse  classes,  groups,  and  com- 
munities. The  Associations  established 
for  railroad  men  soon  became  a  distinct 
species.  The  nature  of  the  railroad 
employee's  calling  (unless  he  is  an 
"  office  man  ")  requires  him  to  live  much 
of  his  time  away  from  his  family.  The 
Association  provided  him  with  a  home 
away  from  home.  The  Army  and  the 
Navy  branches  similarly  became  differ- 
entiated from  the  ordinary  Associations 
by  conforming  to  the  conditions  of  the 
soldier's  and  the  sailor's  life.  College 
Associations,  finding  already  in  collies 
certain  common  instnmdents  used  by  As- 
sociations, such  as  the  gymnasium,  the 
library,  and  the  club-room,  met  the  exi- 
gency by  developing  in  other  directions. 
At  Harvard,  for  instance,  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  the  leader  in  organizing 
the  philanthropic  activities  of  students. 
At  Yale  it  is  in  effect  the  college 
undenominational  church.  Where  large 
factories  exist,  industrial  Associations, 
so  called,  have  been  formed  with  special 
reference  to  the  use  of  working^en. 
Associations  conducted  for  colored 
young  men  have  thrived.  Special  Asso- 
ciations have  also  been  organized  for 
Indians  and  for  foreigners.  Of  such  as 
these  it  is  possible  for  me  here  only  to 
make  mention,  to  indicate  the  many 
modem  ramifications  of  the  Association 


in  America.  The  City  Association, 
which  is  the  original  type,  and  from 
which  all  of  these  are  departures,  has 
been  in  turn  influenced  by  them,  as  in 
the  wide  adoption  of  dormitories  and 
the  relaxation  of  arbitrary  rules  con- 
cerning conduct  and  amusements,  both 
largely  due  to  the  example  of  the  Rail- 
road Associations. 

One  modification  in  the  City  Associa> 
tion  deserves  special  mention.  This 
is  the  development  of  special  depart- 
ments, and  even  buildings,  for  boys. 
Against  this  modification  one  Secretary 
made  to  me  an  emphatic  protest.  "  I 
advocate  the  boy's  coming  into  the  gen- 
eral building,  so  that  I  can  see  him. 
He  belongs  to  the  organization.  I  want 
him  to  feel  that  he  belongs  to  it  If  a 
boy  has  to  come  in  by  a  back  alley  en- 
trance or  go  to  a  separate  building,  he'll 
drop  out  at  sixteen,  if  he  holds  on  as 
long  as  that.  In  this  building  the  bo3rs 
have  the  best  rooms."  There  was  no 
real  change  of  subject  when  he  added : 
"There  is  no  smoking  allowed  in  the 
building  except  in  dormitory  rooms.  I 
don't  want  an}'.  If  we  had  a  public 
smoking-room,  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
loafing.  It's  not  very  elevating.  When 
a  man  goes  to  church,  he  doesn't  claim 
the  right  to  smoke  there  ;  he  shouldn't 
here."  This  secretary  recognized,  as 
most  secretaries  do,  that  in  dealing  with 
boys  he  must  exercise  restraint  Par- 
ents who  do  not  want  their  twelve-year- 
old  son  to  smoke  would  jusdy  hold  the 
Association  responsible  if  their  son 
learned  to  smoke  in  a  public  room  of  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building.  So  he  applied  the  same  re- 
straint to  grown  men  as  to  boys,  and 
assumed  to  decide  for  everybody  what 
was  "  elevating  "  and  what  was  not 

Association  secretaries,  as  a  rule,  how- 
ever, are  coming  to  realize  that  the  lib- 
erty which  it  is  necessary  to  deny  to  the 
immature  it  is  impertinent  to  deny  to 
adults.  They  have  already  discovered, 
moreover,  that  a  boy's  interests  and 
ideals  are  not  those  of  a  man.  Instead 
of  disregarding  the  men  and  adjusting 
their  standards  to  the  boys,  or  of  aban- 
doning the  boys  at  the  most  impression- 
able age,  they  have  grafted  upon  the 
Association  trunk  another  branch,  corn- 
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monly  called  the  "  junior  department." 
The  man  in  charge  of  this  department 
is  surprisingly  often  one  who  has  de- 
cided talent  for  gaining  the  respect  and 
affection  of  boys.  Some  of  these  "  jun- 
ior departments  "  have  acquired  a  very 
distinct  character  of  their  own.  In  one 
the  boys  have  grouped  themselves  into 
clubs  for  various  purposes,  one  of  which 
was  composed  of  the  leaders  among  the 
boys.  In  another  Association  the  cen- 
tral interest  is  provided  by  the  summer 
camp;  material  for  winter  study  and 
recreation  is  there  gathered ;  esprit  de 
corps  is  created  by  preparation  for  it; 
and  throughout  the  year  the  groups  of 
boys  are  largely  determined  by  their 
natural  grouping  as  they  tent  together. 

There  is  an  age,  however,  when  the 
boys  are  not  yet  men,  though  they  are 
no  longer  boys.  It  is  during  this  transi- 
tional period,  which  is  roughly  that  of 
the  college  undergraduate,  that  occurs 
a  hiatus  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  The  boy  who  is 
entering  upon  that  period  is  becoming 
impatient  with  the  restraint  that  he 
formerly  accepted  without  question ;  but 
as  yet  he  has  not  acquired  the  self-control 
which  is  expected  of  the  man.  It  is 
then,  according  both  to  the  testimony  of 
secretaries  and  to  the  statistics  of  Asso- 
ciations, that  he  is  most  likely  to  leave 
the  Association,  not  to  return.  If,  in 
the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  those 
who,  as  one  secretary  expressed  it,  "  are 
no  longer  boys  and  not  yet  men,"  the 
Association  should  put  forth  another 
branch  midway  between  the  junior  and 
the  senior  department,  it  would  act  in 
accordance  with  its  past  history. 

Coincident  with  this  gjrowth  in  diver- 
sity of  forms  there  has  been  a  growth  in 
organization.  This  growth  amounts  to 
a  constitutional  change  in  the  Associa- 
tion. By  it  has  been  made  possible  the 
multiplication  of  branches.  Originally 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
was  a  voluntary  organization  whose  mem- 
bers were  its  "  workers,"  its  officers,  its 
executives.  As  its  interests  multiplied 
the  Association  employed  men  to  do 
special  tasks.  Its  first  employed  officer 
was  called,  I  believe,  a  "missionary." 
Gradually  the  employed  officer  became 
more  important.     His  function,  at  first 


mainly  that  of  a  lay  preacher  and  leader 
of  evangelistic  meetings,  was  enlarged. 
It  included  clerical  duties.  He  became 
known,  then,  as  a  "  secretary  " — a  title 
which  is  still  attached  to  the  chief  em- 
ployed officer.  To  clerical  duties  were 
added  administrative.  As  the  activities 
of  the  Association  became  more  and 
more  involved,  these  accumulated  func- 
tions were  distributed  among  several 
men.  The  office  of  General  Secretary 
was  created,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
general  oversight ;  the  occupant  of  this 
office  became  the  dhief  executive.  Sub- 
ordinate offices  were  devised — those  of 
Physical  Director,  Educational  Director, 
Religious  Work  Director,  and  the  like — 
each  charged  with  some  distinct  respon- 
sibility. 

It  is  this  body  of  employed  officers 
which  now  really  constitutes  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  throughout 
the  land.  True,  these  men  are  nominally 
but  the  employees  of  a  society  in  which 
there  are  many  thousands  of  members ; 
true,  certain  men  elected  from  these 
members  hold  the  property  and  can  con- 
trol its  administration.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation exercise  no  authority,  and  the 
boards  of  directors  or  trustees  seldom 
initiate  any  plans  or  guide  the  devel- 
opment of  any  project.  The  active 
members,  who,  in  distinction  from  the 
associate  members,  have  the  privilege  of 
voting,  are  most  abstemious  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  privilege.  Indeed,  in  some 
Associations  their  number  is  not  even 
recorded.  The  character  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  derived  almost  altogether  from 
the  character  of  the  employed  officers, 
its  prosperity  due  almost  entirely  to  their 
efforts ;  its  limitations  are  their  limita- 
tions. I  have  referred  to  the  Associa- 
tion as  a  lay  order.  It  would  be  more 
accurate,  however,  to  say  that  the  lay 
order  consists  not  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  at  large,  but  of  the  employed 
officers.  The  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion is  fluctuating ;  the  body  of  employed 
officers  is  stable.  The  members  are 
hardly  more  than  men  who  pay  dues  to 
obtain  the  privileges  which  tiie  Associa- 
tion offers,  or  who  engage  in  the  work 
of  the  Association  incidentally ;  the  em- 
ployed officers  are  men  who  have  made 
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of  the  work  for  the  Association  their 
calling. 

Of  the  small  group  of  employed  officers 
in  a  local  Association  the  General  Secre- 
tary is  the  head.  He  is  the  abbot  or 
prior,  as  it  were.  His  coadjutors,  though 
nominally  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, are  generally  selected  by  him.  He 
impresses  upon  the  Association  the  stamp 
of  his  own  traits.  If  he  is  slovenly,  the 
Association  building  is  in  disorder.  If 
he  is  pietistic,  the  men  who  gather  about 
him  pass  the  pious  phrase  like  current 
coin.  If  he  is  courageous  in  making 
experiments,  the  Association  is  p>erme- 
ated  with  the  air  of  enterprise.  If  he  is 
broad  in  his  interests  and  can  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  Association 
becomes  a  stronghold  for  conspirators 
on  behalf  of  the  public  good. 

In  some  Associations  the  tradition  of 
the  old  days  when  the  General  Secretary 
and  his  coadjutors  were  little  else  than 
hired  men  is  still  strong.  Such  an  Asso- 
ciation I  found  in  one  of  the  important 
cities  of  New  England^  The  General 
Secretary  proved  to  be  an  amiable  man, 
conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his 
routine  duties,  and  as  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  doing  anything  original  as  he 
was  of  doing  anything  wicked.  He  was 
not  unaware  of  the  most  obvious  defects 
of  the  Association  by  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. He  deplored  its  isolation,  not 
only  from  the  great  mass  of  men,  but 
even  from  the  churches.  But  he  was  as 
helpless  in  respect  of  these  defects  as  a 
coachman  is  in  respect  of  the  domestic 
infelicities  of  his  employer.  He  had  the 
special  disadvantage  of  beingresponsible, 
not  to  an  individual,  but  to  a  society. 
He  was  evidently  studying  to  please,  not 
one  man's  tastes — that  is  comparatively 
easy — ^but  the  tastes  and  whims  and 
prejudices  of  a  continually  shifting  group 
of  people.  Personally  he  may  have  had 
the  courage  of  Luther,  but  officially  he 
displayed  the  timid  caution  of  a  political 
time-server. 

Happily,  men  of  thb  type  are  slowly 
disappearing  from  the  ranks  of  employed 
officers.  They  would  disapp)ear  more 
rapidly  if  it  were  not  for  the  unconscious 
influence  of  the  so-called  international 
organization.  The  fact  that  the  Asso- 
ciations throughout  the  world  are  bound 


together  by  a  federal  organization  has 
made  wasteful  duplication  impossible, 
and  has  enabled  the  Associations  to 
render  each  other  mutual  aid ;  but  it  has 
also  retarded  the  growth  of  independ- 
ence among  the  employed  officers.  The 
officials  of  the  international  organization 
inevitably  emphasize  the  importance  of 
conformity.  Uniform  reports,  which 
they  call  for  from  the  secretaries,  are 
impossible  without  uniform  standards; 
and  these  standards  they  exalt.  By 
virtue  of  their  position,  moreover,  they  are 
constantly  acting  as  intermediaries  be- 
tween the  Association  at  large  and  the 
public.  They  are  consequently  sensitive 
to  any  tendency  which  might  temporarily 
alienate  or  even  trouble  their  constit- 
uency. The  federal  organization  has 
therrfore  urged  upon  secretaries  the  duty 
of  submitting  to  the  authority  of  their 
boards  of  directors.  The  handbook  pub- 
lished sixteen  years  ago  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  exhorts  the  secretary 
to  take  and  keep  "  a  subordinate  place," 
and  tells  him  that  "  he  should  studiously 
avoid  making  himself  prominent  in  the 
community,  in  the  press,  or  in  conven- 
tions."* That  such  counsel  this  year 
would  sound  somewhat  antiquated  is 
due  to  the  constitutional  change  by 
which  the  employed  officer  is  rising  out 
of  the  position  of  hired  man  and  becom- 
ing a  member  of  a  new  profession. 

This  elevation  of  the  employed  officer 
has  been  the  unavoidable  result  of  the 
process  of  ramification  in  the  Associa- 
tion itself.  When  the  Association  was 
little  more  than  a  permanently  organized 
prayer-meeting,  it  needed  no  employed 
officer;  when  it  became  a  missionary 
organization,  the  only  employed  officer 
it  needed  could  very  well  be  a  subor- 
dinate ;  but  now  that  it  finds  itself  called 
upon  to  solve  new  problems,  to  adjust 
itself  to  various  environments,  to  become 
a  versatile  instrument  for  social  ameliora- 
tion, it  cannot  require  of  the  men  who 
are  devoting  themselves  to  its  service 
anything  less  than  that  they  be  leaders. 

Such  a  continuously  widening  experi- 
ence as  the  Association  has  had  could 
not  fail  to  be  educative.  As  the  Asso- 
ciation has  tended  to  become  multiple 

•Quoted  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  Chicago  Official  Bulfetin,  October,  ITO. 
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in  form  and  more  highly  organized,  it  is 
tending  to  become  broad  in  spirit  It 
is  now  tolerant  of  much  that  it  once 
vehemently  denounced.  The  proprietor 
of  a  clothing  store  whose  first  comment 
on  the  Association  of  his  town,  when  I 
called  to  see  him,  was  a  condemnation 
of  it  for  having  (xml-tables  was  a  survival 
of  a  past  period.  The  only  real  objec- 
tion to  pKX>l  and  billiards  which  I  could 
elicit  from  conservative  secretaries  was 
an  economic,  not  a  moral,  one;  the 
games,  they  asserted,  cost  in  money  and 
in  supervision  more  than  they  were 
worth.  But  this  breadth  of  spirit  is 
more  than  a  tolerance  of  what  was  once 
thought  intolerable.  It  is  not  a  sign  of 
a  loss  of  convictions,  but  of  the  acquire- 
ment of  new  convictions.  Perhaps  I 
may  indicate  the  ruling  spirit  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  by 
contrasting  its  traditional  conceptions  of 
democracy  and  of  religion  with  the  con- 
ceptions which  are  now  gaining  ascend- 
ency. 

From  the  first  the  Association  has 
been  democratic ;  that  is,  it  has  never 
been  deliberately  exclusive.  Indeed, 
the  more  conservative  secretaries  seem 
to  be  the  more  insistent  on  democratic 
methods.  One  of  these  told  me  that  in 
his  opinion  the  Association  was  losing 
its  democracy.  He  cited  the  newer 
buildings  with  their  marble  entrances, 
their  artistic  furnishings,  their  comfort 
and  elegance.  Another  protested  against 
doing  anything  for  any  particular  class 
of  men  ;  he  wanted  everything  that  was 
done  to  be  done  for  all  classes.  Another 
criticised  the  tendency  of  the  Associa- 
tions to  treat  men  in  groups.  He  would 
not  provide  any  si>ecial  accommodation 
for  business  men,  or  for  mechanics,  or 
for  working  boys.  "  The  Association," 
he  argued,  "  ought  to  break  down  class 
feeling.  I  believe  in  mixing  clerks  with 
mechanics,  especially  in  social  life."  On 
this  theory  of  democracy  the  Association 
practically  acted  for  years.  The  result 
was  that  the  men  who  did  not  care  to 
be  mixed  with  other  men  indiscriminate- 
ly, without  regard  to  any  common  inter- 
ests, avoided  the  mixture  by  avoiding 
the  Association.  This  was  due,  not  to 
snobbishness,  nor  to  class  feeling,  but 
simply  to  the  fact  that  men  prefer  to 


associate  with  those  who  are  congenial 
to  them.  The  Association  consequently 
remained  for  a  long  time  a  class  institu- 
tion. The  Associations  governed  by  this 
traditional  view  of  democracy  I  found 
to  be  the  least  democratic  among  .\sso- 
ciations ;  to  be,  as  a  rule,  composed 
mainly  of  clerks,  salesmen,  small  shop- 
keepers, and  the  like.  If  in  any  such 
there  happened  to  be  a  considerable 
number  of  artisans,  I  found  on  inquiry 
that  they  made  little  use  of  the  building 
except  to  patronize  the  "educational 
classes,"  thus  remaining  a  group  largely 
by  themselves  in  spite  of  the  theory  under 
which  the  Association  was  managed. 
The  tendency  now  is  to  abandon  that 
method  of  trying  to  force  upon  men 
democracy  devoid  of  class,  and  in  its 
place  to  adopt  methods  which  will  make 
the  Association  a  democratic  force — ^that 
is,  a  force  in  which  all  classes  of  men 
can  and  will  participate.  In  a  New  Eng- 
land Association  where  the  government 
had  become  virtually  a  close  corporation, 
the  secretary  proposed  that  the  mem- 
bers be  grouped  into  clubs,  each  club  to 
be  represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 
In  that  same  Association  the  "  junior 
department "  is  organized  on  that  very 
basis ;  as  a  consequence,  not  only  is  the 
membership  composed  of  all  kinds  of 
boys — street  boys,  working  bojs,  and 
school  boys — but  the  boys  themselves 
direct  their  department.  The  experience 
of  other  Associations  has  confirmed  the 
principle  that  democracy  is  promoted, 
not  by  destroying  the  barriers  that  keep 
the  classes  distinct,  but  by  providing 
some  service  in  which  men  of  all  classes 
can  share.  .Association  secretaries  are, 
therefore,  now  more  than  ever  inclined 
to  the  practice  of  forming  within  the 
local  Association  clubs,  each  composed 
of  men  mutually  congenial,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  certain  men  from  all 
these  clubs  together  for  certain  kinds  of 
service.  Men  who  will  never  join  in  a 
common  pastime  or  mingle  naturally  on 
a  social  occasion  will  heartily  unite  in 
carrying  on  a  series  of  religious  services 
or  in  advancing  some  project  for  mu- 
nicipal improvement.  It  is  those  secre- 
taries who  are  acting  on  this  idea  that 
have  had  the  greatest  success  in  drawing 
into  their  Associations  all  classes  of  men. 
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Of  religion,  as  of  democracy,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is 
tending  to  take  a  broader  view.  Under 
the  guidance  of  its  employed  officers  the 
Association  has  been  far  ahead  of  the 
churches  in  practically  r^arding  religion 
as  a  matter  aiTecting  a  man's  body  as 
well  as  his  soul.  But  in  its  attitude 
toward  all  modem  intellectual  movements 
in  Christianity  it  has  been  extraordi- 
narily conservative.  It  has  been  afraid 
of  the  least  intelligent  in  its  constituency. 
Yet  it  is  growing  in  courage  as  it  is 
growing  in  breadth  of  view.  The  narrow, 
conventional,  mechanical,  materialistic 
interpretation  of  Christianity  I  have 
heard  in  all  its  baldness  presented  only 
once  in  the  various  Association  meetings 
I  have  attended.  Then  it  was  at  a  little 
noon  prayer-meeting  in  an  Association 
which  is  almost  a  byword  among  secre- 
taries for  its  depressing  lethargy.  Less 
than  a  score  of  miles  away  its  reputation 
for  immobility  was  such  that  the  mention 
of  it  was  greeted  with  laughter.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  heard  in  several 
Association  meetings  interpretations  of 
Christianity  given  which  attempted  to 
make  account  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  the  Bible  which  men  have  now 
acquired.  Few  secretaries  with  whom  I 
have  talked  have  evinced  hostility  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  Bible ;  though  the 
opinion  of  many  might  be  expressed  in 
the  words  of  one :  "  The  religious  con- 
servatism of  the  Association  has  been  its 
salvation,  has  kept  it  out  of  doctrinal 
controversy."  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  so-called  evangelical  test  in 
its  present  form  could  be  adopted  now 
if  presented  anew.  One  Association 
which  I  visited  has  formally  discarded 
it,  and  is  flourishing,  though  it  is  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  the  international  organ- 
ization ;  others  have  practically  ignored 


it  and  have  not  suffered.  The  most 
thoughtful  secretaries  are  very  well  aware 
that  the  Association  can  no  longer  afford 
to  disregard  those  intellectual  difficulties 
which  make  religion  a  perplexity  to  many 
young  men  of  to-day.  Several  Associa- 
tions are  supplementing  the  ordinary 
classes  for  "  devotional  study,"  as  it  is 
called,  with  courses  in  the  literary  study 
of  the  Bible.  With  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  secretaries  who  have  had  a 
college  training,  the  Association  is  less 
than  ever  subject  to  that  fear  of  honest 
questioning  and  independent  thinking 
which  is  the  bugaboo  of  untrained  minds. 
It  is  finding  itself  intellectually. 

The  development  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  has  been  of  the 
most  normal  sort.  Its  present  tend- 
encies are  the  natural  product  of  its 
past  history.  Its  first  period  of  growth 
was  one  of  branching  out  into  a  variety 
of  forms.  Its  second  period  was  one  of 
organic  development  in  conformity  with 
the  varied  functions  it  was  called  upon 
to  perform.  Its  third  period,  in  which 
it  is  now  entering,  is  one  of  intellectual 
growth  in  response  to  the  experience  it 
has  gathered. :  These  three  periods  are 
overlapping.  The  first  is  not  yet  ended. 
The  Association  was  happily  spared  in 
the  begfinning  the  incubus  of  a  philosophy 
or  creed.  Its  capital  was,  fortunately, 
not  a  doctrine,  but  a  religious  and  moral 
purpose.  Now  that  the  Association  is 
reaching  maturity,  it  can  formulate  a 
much  truer  philosophy  than  it  could 
have  had  in  tiie  beginning.  Its  officers 
are  now  trying  as  never  before  to  define 
its  function,  to  put  before  its  members 
an  ideal.  When  that  function  is  defined, 
that  ideal  formulated,  it  will  not  be  based 
on  theory  and  therefore  be  mechanical, 
but  will  be  the  outcome  of  experience 
and  therefore  be  vital  and  growing. 
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THE  policy  initiated  by  President 
Johnson  upon  his  accession  to 
office  was  substantially  that 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  announced 
to  his  counselors  and  prepared  to  enter 
upon  before  his  assassination.  And 
this  explains  readily  why  Lincoln's  Cab- 
inet co-operated  widi  the  promoted  Vice- 
President,  and — all  except  Stanton — 
secured  for  him,  despite  any  misgivings 
as  to  his  temper  or  capacity  for  carry- 
ing that  policy  out,  a  harmonious  and 
united  administration,  each  member 
bearing  his  own  share  of  the  obloquy 
which  followed.  Some  changes  in  this 
Cabinet  came  about  naturally.*  Yet  John- 
son made  no  reactionary  changes,  as 
various  ardent  Democrats  urged  him  to 
do ;  and  his  new  advisers — Alexander 
W.  Randall,  Orville  H.  Browning,  and 
Henry  Stanbery — were  Northern  men  of 
sound  Union  affiliations  and  principle, 
worthy  to  be  ranked  as  friends  and  fol- 
lowers of  Abraham  Lincoln.  For  the 
great  Union  party  of  1864,  we  should 
remember,  was  made  up  of  war  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  Republicans,  and  Lin- 
coln was  not  rechosen,  nor  even  re- 
nominated, without  a  strong  factional 
opposition  from  most  of  those  radical 
leaders  who  now  opposed  the  plans  of  his 
associate  and  lawful  successor. 

Ward  H.  Lamon,  the  friend  and 
former  law  partner  of  the  murdered 
President,  wrote  Andrew  Johnson,  in 
February,  1866,  that,  to  his  own  ample 
knowledge,  as  long  Marshal  of  the  Dis- 
trict, peculiarly  intimate  at  the  White 
House,  Lincoln's  intended  policy  of  re- 
construction was  "  in  exact  accordance  " 
with  that  of  his  successor;  that  Lin- 
coln had  known  well  the  plans  of  the 
Northern  radicals  and  opposed  them; 
that  he  had  meant  to  bring  about  "  im- 
mediate reconciliation  "  between  the  sec- 

'  Among  those  suggested  for  the  Cabinet  bv  letter  to 
President  Johnson,  oiiring  his  first  year  of  omoe,  were 
Diclcinson,  Sumner,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  John 
A.  Dix,  for  Secretary  of  State ;  also  General  James  B. 
Steedman  (whom  influential  men  of  all  politics  in- 
dorsed) and  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  for  Secretary  of  War. 
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tions,  and  pursue  "  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  peace."  There  is  other  clear 
testimony,  perhaps  even  more  conclusive, 
to  the  same  effect.*  But  how  tactfully 
and  patiently,  with  consummate  skill  and 
regard  for  surrounding  circumstances, 
would  President  Lincoln  have  pursued 
his  ends,  mingling  as  he  did  in  his  own 
nature  both  Northern  and  Southern  sen- 
sibilities 1  He  would  have  held  well 
together  his  own  party  support,  and 
avoided  to  the  utmost  an  open  schism. 
The  popular  confidence  he  had  gained 
during  his  first  term  would  have  sus- 
tained him.  Nor  would  his  guidance 
have  shown  inflexibility  of  methods.  He 
was  an  ingenious  experimenter  in  poli- 
tics ;  yet,  having  no  pride  of  opinion,  he 
allowed  any  experiment  to  fail  which 
was  not  found  feasible.  While  an  eman- 
cipator at  heart,  and,  as  time  proved,  a 
determined  one,  he  had  sought  first  to 
persuade  the  loyal  border  States  to  eman- 
cipate upon  the  basis  of  National  recom- 
pense ;  he  had  further  proposed  colo- 
nizing the  blacks,  when  freed,  in  some 
jiuisdiction  abroad ;  and  both  these  plans 
he  quietly  allowed  to  fail  because  they 
proved  impracticable. 

Andrew  Johnson's  influence  as  Chief 
Executive  and  reconciler  of  the  sections 
may  be  said  to  have  culminated  on  the 
Washington's  birthday  anniversary  of 
February,  1866.  He  had  now  been 
President  for  more  than  ten  months,  and 
on  the  whole  had  administered  the  Gov- 
ernment well,  carrying  himself  with  dig- 
nity and  decorum  on  official  occasions  and 
in  the  crowded  audiences  of  the  White 
House.  Delegations  and  visitors  from 
all  quarters  of  the  Union  had  been  well 
impressed  by  his  frank  and  generous 
utterances,  made  in  the  full  sincerity  of 
a  high  official  purpose.  Once,  since 
Congress  had  met  and  measured  its 
majority  strength  against  him,  he  had 
met  its  reconstruction  measure  with  a 

<  See  Schouler's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol 
6,  page  616,  and  citations. 
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veto,  and  had  prevailed.  The  first  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  bill,  as  framed  and  passed 
by  the  two  Houses,  was  liable  to  objec- 
tion at  the  South  as  fostering  something 
of  a  military  despotism  ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent, when  returning  the  bill,  avowed 
that  he  shared  with  Congress  a  strong 
desire  to  pve  the  colored  freedmen  an 
adequate  security  and  protection.  Good 
Union  men  at  the  North,  tried  and  true, 
stood  with  him  on  this  veto ;  nor  was 
any  breach  among  his  sympathizing  sup- 
porters perceptible.' 

For  the  holiday  celebration  of  Feb- 
ruary 22  various  mass-meetings  were 
planned  in  Northern  cities  to  sustain  the 
President's  jwlicy  as  against  Congres- 
sional obstructiveness.  With  Southern 
States  excluded  from  representation,  a 
majority,  but  not  two-thirds,  of  each 
branch  was  against  him.  The  monster 
demonstration  of  this  kind — and  a  nota- 
ble one  indeed — was  at  the  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York,  in  the  evening. 
Francis  B.  Cutting,  a  prominent  citizen^ 
presided ;  and  among  those  who  figured 
in  an  imposing  list  of  officers  were  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  William  C.  Bryant,  David 
Dudley  Field,  Senator  Edwin  D.  Morgan, 
and  Representatives  Henry  J.  Raymond 
and  William  A.  Darley.  There  was  an 
immense  crowd  and  great  enthusiasm. 
Among  the  chief  speakers  were  Denison, 
of  Ohio — ^lately  war  Governor  of  that 
State  and  now  the  Postmaster-General — 
Raymond,  and  Cutting. 

But  the  star  speaker  of  this  meeting 
was  Seward,  the  premier,  whose  senti- 
ments had  been  held  in  reserve  and 
whose  commitment  at  the  present  time 
was  highly  significant.  His  sickness,  his 
narrow  escape  from  assassination,  and  a 
more  recent  domestic  bereavement,  en- 
hanced the  sympathy  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  upon  this  first  emergence  from 
seclusion.  Seward  spoke  amid  a  storm 
of  cheers  and  applause.  His  speech  was 
a  deliberate  one,  and  deserves  a  close 
study.  Between  the  lines  we  may  read 
that  he  feared  an  approaching  breach  in 
the  great  Union  party ;  that  his  effort 
was  to  soothe,  to  reassure,  and  to  keep 

■General  Sherman,  February  4,  had  written  him 
irom  St  Louis,  expressing  his  hope  that  radical  ideas 
woald  not  prevail,  and  wishing  that  the  President 
might  carry  oat  the  entire  pacification  of  the  Union 
according  to  "  natural  laws."    Johnson  MSS. 


down  the  antagonism  now  developing 
between  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill, 
among  statesmen  of  fierce  and  willful 
temper.  He  said  nothing  of  vetoes  nor 
of  negro  rights  nor  of  new  guarantees, 
but  he  argued  most  strongly  against  all 
vindictive  procrastination  of  peace;  he 
protested  against  the  present  disposition 
in  Congress  to  keep  States  indefinitely 
out  and  unrepresented ;  he  opposed  all 
proconsular  or  imperial  government  at 
the  South.  To  the  vindictive  of  his 
party  associates  he  quoted  with  point 
the  two  fathers  of  a  familiar  comedy 
whose  children,  after  much  tribulation 
of  disobedience,  had  come  into  the  mar- 
riage originally  designed  for  them. 
"  Why  not  forgive  ?"  says  the  one :  "  it 
has  all  turned  out  at  last  as  you  wished 
it."  "  Damn  it, "  says  the  other, "  because 
I  have  not  had  my  own  way  of  having 
it."  "  There  never  was  and  never  can 
be,"  said  Seward, "  any  successful  proc- 
ess for  restoration  and  harmony  among 
the  States  except  the  one  which  the 
President  has  undertaken."  At  the  same 
time,  he  contended  that  the  whole  differ- 
ence at  the  present  time  was  one  of 
pilots.  "  The  country  is  completely  safe," 
he  proclaimed,  "  and  will  not  be  saved 
over  again  in  this  day  and  generation. 
It  will  be  safe  if  you  approve  what  the 
President  says ;  it  will  be  safe  if  you 
approve  what  the  majority  in  Congress 
says ;  safe  if  you  believe  what  they  both 
say ;  safe,  too,  if  you  disbelieve  and 
reject  what  they  all  say." 

On  this  same  Washington's  birthday, 
Andrew  Johnson  in  person  began  un- 
doing all  the  good  that  he  had  thus  far 
accomplished  by  making  a  highly  im- 
prudent  and  undignified  speech  from  the 
White  House  balcony  to  a  miscellaneous 
holiday  throng  of  Washington  residents 
who  came  thither  to  hear  him.  After 
an  exordium,  duly  prepared,  which  set 
forth  the  reasons  of  his  reconstruction 
policy  in  language  unobjectionable,  he 
yielded  to  various  calls  from  the  crowd 
(some  of  them  probably  his  personal 
enemies  who  meant  to  shame  him),  and, 
with  tongue  unloosed  as  his  temper  rose, 
he  berated  by  name  his  political  foes. 
"  What  has  Andy  Johnson  done  ?"  was 
the  theme  of  his  rambling  remarks  at 
the  close,  as  he  complained  of  the  fierce 
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assaults  now  made  upon  him  by  North- 
em  radicals  in  and  out  of  Congress.' 

Congress  now  passed  its  Civil  Rights 
Bill  for  the  negro  by  a  significant  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  two  Houses,  and  the 
question  with  Andrew  Johnson  was 
whether  to  interpose  a  veto,  likely  to 
prove  futile,  or  to  improve  his  last  good 
opportunity  for  composing  the  new  polit- 
ical strife  and  reuniting  his  support.  Two 
earnest  letters  reached  him  while  he 
deliberated,  both  from  prominent  men 
at  the  North  hitherto  among  his  friends. 
One  of  these,  March  17,  was  from  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  who  besought  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  both 
"  because  it  is  right "  and  because  "  it 
will  harmonize  the  feelings  of  those  who 
should  not  differ."  The  writer  realized 
"  the  deep  tide  of  moral  feeling  North," 
and  had  suffered  among  his  own  friends 
from  being  thought  a  supporter  of  the 
Administration  policy.  The  other  letter 
was  a  long  one,  March  22,  from  Governor 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  a  gallant  soldier, 
whose  support  had  been  open  and  con- 
stant to  the  present  date.  The  advice 
he  now  tendered  confidentially  was  frank 
and  outspoken,  yet  judicious  and  respect- 
ful in  expression.  "  The  Western  sensi- 
tiveness," he  wrote,  "is  great  lest  the 
advantages  of  this  war  be  lost  now  by  a 
mistaken  statesmanship.  We  should 
conciliate  the  loyal  spirit,  wherever  we 
can  do  so  without  sacrifice  of  principle." 
Since  lately  returning  from  Washington 
he  has  been  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  Democratic  party  are  hj^pocriti- 
cal  in  supporting  the  President's  policy. 
And  most  earnestly  he  wishes  the  Presi- 
dent to  approve  the  Civil  Rights  Bill — ^to 
"  strain  a  point  in  order  to  meet  the 
popular  impulse,  rather  than  make  a 
strict  construction  the  other  way."  "My 
own  view,"  continues  the  Governor,  "  is 
that  ultimately  it  will  be  found  that  a 
separation  of  the  races  will  be  found 

■  It  was  widely  reported  and  believed  at  the  time 
that  the  President  had  (ortilied  himself  for  this  criti- 
cal occasion  by  a  glass  too  much.  Such  was  certainty 
the  case  when  he  was  inducted  Vice-President  and 
got  into  the  same  rambling  and  undignified  vein :  for 
of  that  fact  his  own  MSS.  preserves  the  proof,  and  be 
had  doubtless  resolved  not  to  repeat  the  offense. 
Johnson  probably  resorted  less  frequently  to  alcoholic 
stimulants  than  some  of  our  most  famous  generals ; 
yet  the  few  occasions  of  such  exhibition  were  highly 
unfortunate  for  him  and  his  supporters.  He  carefully 
preserved,  however,  among  his  papers  some  newspaper 
reports  of  such  colloquial  speeches,  with  verbal  correc- 
tions by  the  pen,  as  though  not  ashamed  of  them. 


necessary ;  but  as  no  one  can  tell  how 
long  it  will  take  natural  causes  which 
are  at  work  to  bring  about  that  result,  I 
recognize  the  necessity  and  propriety  in 
the  meantime  of  giving  to  the  freedmen 
a  large  measure  of  kindness  and  protec- 
tion, rather  than  in  any  way  to  stint  the 
justice  they  have  a  right  to  expect  .  .  . 
Though  some  provisionsfor  enforcing  the 
civil  rights  bill  are  objectionable,  yet  they 
are  civil  provisions,  under  the  check  of 
laws  and  legal  responsibility,  and  not 
the  unrestrained  despotism  of  military 
power  which  was  embodied  in  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  bill." 

President  Johnson,  however,  returned 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill  to  Congress  March 
27 ;  the  two  Houses  speedily  passed  it 
over  his  veto — even  Dixon  and  Doolittle 
among  his  friends  failing  to  sustain  him 
in  the  Senate  on  this  occasion — and  the 
bill  became  a  law  without  his  signature. 
And  so  it  was,  later  in  the  session,  with 
a  new  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill,  better 
framed  than  the  original  one  for  meeting 
his  objections.  The  breach  between 
the  Executive  and  the  present  Congress 
thus  became  irreparable,  with  two-thirds 
in  both  branches  instead  of  a  majority 
now  unified  against  him.  Johnson's 
obstinate  resistance  was  largely  main- 
tained on  the  argument  that  they  had 
excluded  rightful  representatives  of  the 
South,  who,  if  admitted,  would  have  re- 
versed results.  The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment passed  Congress  presently,  in  an 
utter  disregard,  though  constitutional,  of 
the  President's  wishes  or  participation, 
and  finally  Tennessee  alone  from  the 
insurrectionary  region  was  admitted  to 
representation.  The  long  session  closed 
with  the  rupture  complete"  between  Ex- 
ecutive and  Congress,  and  each  prepared 
to  test  its  strength  with  the  country  at 
the  fall  elections.  Now,  as  Andrew 
Johnson's  supporters  concluded,  the  line 
would  be  drawn  distinctly  between 
friends  and  foes,  and  men  must  take  one 
side  or  the  other  in  the  approaching 
campaign. 

Yet,  in  justice  to  Johnson  himself,  it 
should  be  conceded  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent steered  clear  of  Tylerizing,  and 
would  not  commit  himself  to  those  peace 
Democrats  who  now  saw  the  chance 
for  cementing  anew  their   old   alliance 
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with  the  South.  New  York  Democrats 
labored  in  vain  with  their  Washington 
friends  to  get  Seward  turned  out  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  to  have  the  whole  Govern- 
ment patronage  bestowed  on  their  politi- 
cal behalf.  In  November,  1 865,  Preston 
King,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
had  died  suddenly,  but  after  an  interval 
of  many  months  the  successor  selected 
for  this  chief  custom-house  and  post  of 
local  patronage  was  one  whose  personal 
int^rity  as  a  financier  was  regarded,  and 
not  his  political  influence. 

Every  little  while,  through  all  these 
first  twelve  months,  had  come  a  petition 
to  the  President  from  one  quarter  or 
another  to  appoint  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr., 
to  his  Cabinet.  Johnson's  manuscripts 
show,  as  to  the  three  Blairs,  that  they 
made  strong  and  mischievous  effort  to 
embroil  him  with  his  Republican  sup- 
porters. But  counter  advice  reached 
the  President  to  "  keep  the  Blairs  out  of 
his  confidence,"  and  such  advice  went 
not  unheeded.  Blair  senior  is  seen  in 
March,  1 866,  urging  the  President  to  veto 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  His  son  Mont- 
gomery— ex- Postmaster-General  under 
President  Lincoln,  and  now  a  leading 
practitioner  in  the  Supreme  Court — ^was 
incessant  with  written  advice ;  and,  Uving 
as  he  did  near  by  the  White  House,  he 
probably  had  many  oral  interviews  be- 
sides. Letters  from  his  own  correspond- 
ents are  in  this  manuscript  collection, 
indorsed  with  sharp  comment  of  his 
own.'  And  frequently  Montgomery 
Blair  is  seen  seconding  the  New  York 
efforts  to  have  Johnson  make  alliance 
with  the  Democrats,  reorganize  National 
politics,  and,  displacing  Seward  as  well 
as  Stanton,  make  up  a  new  set  of  advis- 
ers for  his  administration. 

A  letter  of  April  II,  1866,  appears 
explicit  enough  on  this  point.  Some 
had  said  that  Blair  bore  a  grudge  against 
Seward  ;  not  so,  he  replies,  and  he  has 
no  reason  for  any,  for  Seward  had 
done  him  various  personal  favors.  "  My 
strenuous  opposition  to  him  arises  solely 
from  the  conviction  that  he,  more  than 
any  one  else,  is  responsible  for  the  Civil 

■  Thus,  a  friend  writinx  him  early  from  Florida  that 
the  CUe(  Justice's  tour  ^  The  Outlook  for  January 
13.  p.  72)  was  to  secure  that  State  for  his  own  succes- 
sion, with  the  aid  of  corrupt  agents,  Blair  turned  over 
the  letter,  with  his  written  advice  that  "  the  Chase 
vermin  should  be  stiuelched  out." 


War,  and  that  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
involve  us  in  another  by  striving  to 
keep  the  so-called  Union  party  consoli- 
dated. .  .  .  Though  he  is  making  an 
effort  to  keep  up  a  conservative  section 
within  the  Republican  party,  it  is  the 
avowed  purpose  of  his  associates  not  to 
break  with  the  party.  .  .  .  Democrats 
are  anxious  to  support  you,  and  hence 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  unite  the 
Republicans  who  agree  with  you  and  the 
masses  of  the  Democrats  in  order  to 
restore  the  Union.  .  .  .  You  should  not 
keep  Seward  any  more  than  Stanton  and 
others  who  are  known  to  oppose  you. 
Mr.  Stanton  is  acting  in  concert  with 
Mr.  Seward.  The  radical  press  are  re- 
strained from  attacking  Mr.  Seward  while 
pouring  out  their  wrath  against  you." 

Possibly  it  was  with  reference  to  this 
former  Cabinet  associate  rather  than  to 
any  present  co-adviser  that  Secretary 
Seward  is  reported  to  have  said  about 
this  time,  in  the  course  of  a  table  conver- 
sation, that  the  new  President  was  cer- 
tainly a  wise  Executive  in  this  respect — 
that  "  he  did  not  tell  one  Cabinet  coun- 
selor what  another  one  had  said  of  him." 

One  more  letter  is  worth  quoting  in 
the  present  summary  of  President  John- 
son's first  year's  correspondence.  That, 
once  more,  was  supplied  to  his  p>ortfoIio 
through  the  Blairs,  who  perhaps  had 
been  sounding  the  writer  to  find  how  far 
he  would  go  in  diverting  Sumner's  hold 
upon  the  Republican  party  in  Massachu- 
setts. John  A.  Andrew,  now  ex-Gov- 
ernor of  that  State,  and  practicing  his 
legfal  profession,  had  visited  Washington 
early  in  1866.  His  letter  of  March  18, 
after  his  return,  seems  to  have  been 
written  under  some  promise  made  to  the 
elder  Blair,  but  he  inclosed  it  to  the  son, 
Mon^omery.  "My  views,"  he  writes, 
"  were  as  clearly  expressed  in  my  vale- 
dictory as  in  my  power.  Those  convic- 
tions I  had  reached  after  much  disin- 
terested and  independent  study  and 
thought;  and  everything  I  have  seen 
since  has  confirmed  me  in  those  conclu- 
sions." He  was  not  ready  to  come  out 
against  the  radicals  of  his  State  at  the 
present  time,  and  although  by  no  means 
vindictive  towards  the  South,  as  Sumner 
was,  he  plainly  favored  some  exjjeriment 
of  negro  suffrage,  and  otherwise  strongly 
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wished  to  do  the  freedmen  justice. 
"  The  country,"  he  writes,  "  is  settled  on 
one  point,  viz.,  that  the  rebel  States 
ought  not  and  cannot  be  returned  into 
the  Senate  and  House  without  conform- 
ing to  some  arrangements  made  neces- 
sary by  the  rebellion,  in  order  to  adapt 
their  constitutions  to  the  changed  rela- 
tion of  slaves."  The  difference  between 
the  President  and  Congress  was  only 
one  of  method,  as  it  seemed  to  him.  "  I 
am  myself  opposed  to  public  meetings  of 
either  interest,  of  any  man,  leader,  or 
party,  .  .  .  and  in  this  remark  I  include 
President  Johnson  himself."  In  short, 
Andrew  was  for  soothing  public  senti- 
ment and  not  irritating ;  and  he  felt  no 


doubt  that  the  people  would  settle  down 
on  these  points:  (1)  The  extension  of 
suffrage  to  all  qualified  therefor,  without 
respect  to  condition,  color,  or  descent ; 
(2)  universal  amnesty  for  engaging  in 
tile  rebellion ;  (3)  requiring  the  popular 
vote  of  those  classes  of  jjersons  entitled 
to  vote  in  1860,  and  who  had  carried  their 
own  States  into  rebellion,  on  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed as  the  basis  of  reconstruction  in 
their  States  respectively.  He  saw  no 
possible  hope  for  peace  on  other  condi- 
tions; and  to  him  appeared  otherwise, 
as  the  only  final  alternative  for  the 
South,  the  extermination  of  one  race  or 
the  other. 


SOME  EXPERIMENTS  IN  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL  JVORK 

Br  THOMAS  DOANE  PERRT 


TO  those  who  are  watching  the 
progress  of  our  Sunday-schools 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  new 
and  improved  methods  of  work  that  are 
coming  into  use  and  the  strong  evi- 
dences of  a  determination  to  better  un- 
derstand and  serve  the  religious  needs 
of  immature  and  growing  lives.  As  a  rule, 
Sunday-schools  are  far  less  efficient  than 
most  modem  educational  organizations. 
The  past  half-century,  it  is  true,  has 
seen  many  admirable  methods  of  work, 
but  it  has  also  been  characterized  by  an 
inability  judiciously  to  eliminate  such  as 
have  been  inadequate  to  changing  con- 
ditions and  improved  standards. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
older  method  of  Sunday-school  work 
was  to  select  a  series  of  verses  or  chap- 
ters from  the  Bible,  and  search  for  their 
applications  to  the  problems  of  life  ;  the 
newer  way,  and  one  that  is  rapidly  com- 
ing into  deserved  use,  is  to  begin  with 
life  problems  and  find  help  toward  their 
right  solution  in  Bible  truths  and  char- 
acters. This  latter  method  is  especially 
interesting  to  young  people  at  the  time 
when  standards  and  ideals  of  life  are  in 
their  formative  period.  Between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  there  is  a 
natural  reticence  that  leaves  many  im- 


portant questions  unasked,  and  yet  it  is 
a  time  when  the  keenest  interest  may  be 
roused  in  the  discussion  of  problems  re- 
lating to  Christian  manhood  and  wdtnan- 
hood  in  the  different  activities  of  our 
complex  modem  life.  Young  people  of 
this  age  need  to  be  shown  that  religion 
and  life  are  closely  related,  and  that  the 
practical  solution  of  everynday  problems, 
large  and  small,  may  and  should  be 
found  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  interest  and 
pleasure  to  the  writer  to  attempt  a  few 
experiments  in  somewhat  unconventional 
lines  of  Sunday-school  work.  These 
have  been  laid  out  year  by  year,  as  con- 
ditions have  suggested,  and  are  therefore 
a  gradual  growth.  Every  experiment 
has  been  tried  and  proved  workable. 
They  were  made  upon  a  class  of  a  dozen 
boys,  ages  averaging  seventeen,  who  had 
the  indifference  and  aversion  to  Sunday- 
schools  characteristic  of  their  age.  The 
environment  was  a  small  city  church, 
scarcely  holding  its  own  against  the 
larger  "  downtown  "  churches,  and  lack- 
ing in  its  ability  to  reach  and  hold 
young  people.  The  boys  came  from 
widely  differing  homes — a  few  where 
standards  and  ideals  were  high,  a  few 
where  parents  had  been  able  to  give 
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them  little  that  starts  a  boy  on  the  right 
road  in  life.  About  half  the  boys  were 
still  in  school,  and  the  rest  at  work. 

The  first  experiment  was  a  series  of 
informal  talks,  based  on  chapters  from 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong's  book,  "  The  Times 
and  Young  Men,"  with  such  titles  as 
these :  Three  Universal  Laws  of  Life, 
Service,  Sacrifice,  and  Love;  Present 
Social  Conditions;  Value  and  Use  of 
Time;  Bodily  Health;  True  Worth  of 
Education;  Amusement  Problem;  Choos- 
ing a  Profession ;  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Money ;  Religious  Problems  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  These  talks  were 
given  by  the  leader  and  followed  by  a 
discussion,  often  quite  general  and  en- 
grossing enough  so  that  the  superintend- 
ent's closing  bell  failed  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  appointment  of  a  programme 
committee  by  the  class,  to  select  and 
submit  courses  of  work,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  each  course  in  advance  by 
vote,  avoided  dissatisfaction  with  the 
work  under  consideration. 

In  the  second  experiment  talks  fol- 
lowed by  informal  discussions  were  given 
on  some  of  the  prominent  Old  Testament 
characters.  The  introductory  themes 
were :  Inspiration  of  the  Bible ;  Its  Lit- 
erary, Historic,  and  Scientific  Value; 
Principles  of  an  Evolutionary  Creation  ; 
Helpful  Conceptions  of  God;  Begin- 
nings of  the  Human  Race.  Following 
these  were  talks  on  Noah,  Abraham,  Lot, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua, 
Gideon,  Samson,  Samuel,  Saul,  David, 
and  Solomon.  These  character  sketches 
dealt  more  particularly  with  the  human 
side  of  these  men,  the  odds  against 
which  they  struggled,  and  the  success 
they  achieved  in  spite  of  obstacles.  The 
treatment  was  largely  new  to  the  boys 
and  held  their  interest.  Little  or  no 
direct  Bible  study  was  done,  and  much 
of  the  matter  presented  was  that  approved 
by  modem  Bible  students  and  critics. 

Experiment  three  was  an  attempt  to 
help  the  boys  in  settling  the  all-important 
question  of  a  life-work,  a  problem  toward 
die  solution  of  which  too  few  practical 
aids  are  usually  given.  The  course  com- 
prised two  series  of  talks  on  alternate 
Sunday  noons  ;  one  by  prominent  men 
of  the  city,  eminent  in  their  professions, 
who  explained  the  opportunities  and  ob- 


stacles in  their  chosen  work  and  summed 
up  the  inducements  offered  in  the  va- 
rious fields  to  a  boy  who  desires  to 
become  a  vital  Christian  force  in  his 
life-work.  In  this  way  the  following  pro- 
fessions were  presented:  Law,  Ministry, 
Teaching,  Medicine,  Engineering,  Fi- 
nance, Agriculture,  Mercantile  Life,  Rail- 
roading, Manufacturing,  Insurance,  and 
the  like.  The  boys  were  eager  to  im- 
prove the  opportunities  offered  to  ask 
questions. 

The  boys  themselves  were  asked  to 
give  the  other  series  on  the  lives  of  influ- 
ential men  of  modem  times,  among  whom 
were  Edison,  Agassiz,  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Bismarck,  Joseph 
Jefferson,  Horace  Greeley,  Phillips 
Brooks,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Robert 
E.  Lee,  Gladstone,  Edward  Everett^Hale, 
Marshall  Field,  U.  S.  Grant,  Roosevelt, 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  and  Dwight  L.  Moody. 
It  was  thought  that  careful  preparation 
for  one  or  two  talks  during  the  year 
would  be  of  greater  value  to  the  members 
of  the  class  than  a  more  or  less  desultory 
study  of  successive  lessons. 

During  this  experiment  the  leader  of 
the  class  was  absent  nearly  four  months 
on  account  of  sickness.  The  class, 
through  their  president,  faithfully  carried 
on  the  work  according  to  schedule,  en- 
gaging and  assigning  speakers,  with  only 
slight  assistance  from  the  Sunday-school 
superintendent.  All  regular  meetings 
were  kept  up  and  well  attended. 

The  next  experiment  was  more  along 
the  line  of  Bible  study — a  course  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  considered  topically. 
Theological  discussion  was  avoided  so 
far  as  possible,  and  yet  such  phases  of 
the  subject  were  studied  as  are  puzzling 
to  us  all.  The  following  topics  were 
selected  for  the  series  of  talks,  given 
mostly  by  the  leader :  Prophecies  Con- 
cerning Christ ;  Birth  of  Jesus ;  Educa- 
tion ;  Young  Manhood ;  Temptation ; 
Parables ;  Miracles  ;  Disciples ;  Public 
Opposition  ;  Last  Supper ;  Betrayal  and 
Trial ;  Cracifixion ;  Resurrection ;  Sig- 
nificance of  Christ's  Life  in  History; 
Christ,  the  Man ;  Christ,  the  Teacher ; 
Christ,  the  Physician ;  Christ  in  Art ; 
Christ  in  Literature.  The  effort  was 
made  to  present  these  subjects  thought- 
fully and  reverently  in  the  light  of  modern 
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research  and  criticism.  Care  was  taken 
to  discuss  both  sides  of  disputed  ques- 
tions, thus  giving  the  boys  opportunity 
to  weigh  arguments  and  form  decisions 
for  themselves. 

Alternating  with  the  above  were  ad- 
dresses, given  by  men  active  in  munici- 
pal affairs,  on  various  civic  problems, 
chiefly  those  of  local  interest.  The  aim 
of  this  course  was  to  develop  in  the  boys 
just  coming  of  age  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  city  and  a  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility for  their  good  conduct,  and  also 
to  show  that  the  best  type  of  Christian 
manhood  is  one  that  takes  an  active  part 
in  municipal  life.  The  following  topics 
are  representative:  City-  Organization, 
given  by  the  Mayor ;  Municipal  Owner- 
ship ;  Board  of  Health  Problems ;  School 
System,  given  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools ;  Parks  and  Boulevards ;  River 
Navigation ;  City  Library,  given  by  the 
Librarian;  Board  of  Trade;  What  is 
Done  with  Tax  Money;  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association ;  Hospitals ;  Ideal 
Newspapers;  Liquor  Problem;  Union' 
Labor.  Several  of  these  topics  were 
presented  by  those  of  the  boys  whose 
regular  work  put  them  in  touch  with 
that  special  phase  of  city  life.  Close 
attention  was  given  to  these  speakers, 
and  the  growing  interest  in  anything 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  was 
quite  evident.  By  unanimous  vote  of 
the  class  this  course  was  continued  an- 
other year  as  mentioned  below. 

The  experiment  now  in  progress  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  courses,  the  first 
of  which  is  a  series  of  talks  on  the 
history  of  religions,  non-Christian  and 
Christian,  given  by  the  leader  twice  a 
month.  The  following  topics  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  course:  B^nnings  of 
Religion,  Vedic  Hymns,  Brahmanism, 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism, 
Zoroastrianism,  Mohammedanism,  Shin- 
toism,  Judaism,  Catholicism,  Episcopa- 
lianism,  Congregationalism,  Other  Evan- 
gelical Denominations,  Salvation  Army 
and  Volunteers  of  America,  Community 
Religions,  Christian  Science,  and  Spirit- 
ualism. This  course  was  suggested  by 
one  of  the  boys,  and,  as  outlined,  indi- 
cates the  influence  of  ancient  Oriental 
religions  in  the  shaping  of  Christianity, 
as  well  as  the  various  forms  Christianity 


assumes  to-day.  The  intelligent  ques- 
tions asked  and  the  keen  interest  shown 
prove  that  such  material  is  well  suited 
to  rouse  interest  and  stimulate  thought 
in  boys  of  that  age. 

The  second  course  is  a  continuation 
of  the  civic  work  by  speakers  outside  the 
class  once  a  mondi.  The  readiness  of 
busy  men  who  are  carrying  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities to  contribute  their  time  and 
strength  for  a  talk  to  a  class  of  young 
men  is  a  fine  evidence  of  the  earnest 
Christian  manhood  to  be  found  among 
our  representative  men  in  the  different 
departments  of  professional  and  business 
life. 

The  other  is  a  series  of  debates  by 
members  of  the  class  once  a  month. 
The  subjects  of  these  debates  are  drawn 
chiefly  from  local  civic  problems,  but 
include  municipal  ownership,  organized 
labor,  and  Sunday  observance.  In  these, 
as  in  work  previously  assigned  to  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  almost  no  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  persuading  the 
boys  to  take  their  parts.  They  seem  to 
realize  the  value  that  such  work  may  be 
to  them,  and  the  need  of  their  contribut- 
ing something  to  the  work  of  the  class. 
As  one  of  the  last  debaters  said,  "  You 
fellows  all  ought  to  debate,  because  you 
learn  so  much  doing  it." 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  work, 
a  club  modeled  after  the  college  frater* 
nity  was  formed  for  social  work  among 
the  boys,  but  the  two  organizations  have 
been  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
Besides  regular  meetings  the  club  has 
given  one  or  two  plays,  an  annual  ban- 
quet, a  dance,  and  occasional  canoe 
parties  and  sleigh-rides.  The  fraternity 
idea  has  been  of  much  assistance  in 
holding  the  boys  together. 

These  Ave  experiments  constitute 
about  four  years'  work,  although  the  last 
one  is  not  yet  flnished.  During  this 
p)eriod  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  class  have  grown  slowly  but  perma 
nentiy.  None  of  the  original  members 
of  the  class  have  been  lost  except  throu^ 
removals  or  death,  and  the  membership 
has  considerably  more  than  trebled.  A 
number  of  the  boys  have  materially 
lengthened  the  time  they  intended  to 
g^ve  to  their  education,  several  now 
being  in  college.    A  wholesome  respect 
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has  ccMne  to  the  boys  for  religious  work, 
and  many  of  them  are  active  in  the  vari- 
ous organizations  of  the  church.  In 
spite  of  its  perplexities,  the  form  of  work 
here  described  abounds  in  interest  and 
satisfaction,  and  the  leader  is  by  no 
means  the  least  of  those  who  receive  full 
value  for  the  time  and  energy  invested. 
Books  suggested : 

The  Times  and  Young  Men.    Strong. 
Work  and  Play.    Bradley. 


Old  Testament  Characters.    Geikie. 

Representative  Men  of  the  Bible.  2  vols. 
Matheson. 

Old  Testament  Characters.    Whyte. 

Careers  for  Coming  Men.  Published  by 
Saalfield  Publishing  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    Rees. 

Teachings  of  Jesus.    Stevens. 

Christ.    McConnell. 

Burning  Questions.    Gladden. 

Things  Fundamental.    Jefferson. 

History  of  Religion.    NIenzie. 

Ten  Great  Religions.    Clarke. 

Religions  of  India.    Hopkins. 
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'HAT  is  the  debt  of  your  city  ?" 
"  I — I  don't  know." 
"  Is  there  a  legal  limit  to 
the    bonded    debt,   and    has    it    been 
reached  ?" 
"  Indeed,  I've  forgotten  1" 
"  Do  you  remember  the  tax  rate  ?" 
"  Er — well,  it's  pretty  high." 
"  What  is  the  total  valuation,  or  assess- 
ment, for  tax  purposes  ?" 

"  Let  me  see ;  1  think  it  is  about — no, 
I  don't  remember." 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  basis  of  the 
assessment  is  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  me  it  is  about  full  valua- 
tion. Wait;  no,  it's  seventy-five  per 
cent,  I  think.  You  see,"  he  added, 
apologetically,  "  I  don't  look  after  these 
things.     I'm  not  in  politics  1" 

The  speaker  was  my  host  in  a  mid- 
Western  city,  in  which  I  was  to  address 
the  local  improvement  society  that  eve- 
ning upon  the  necessity  for  a  civic  awak- 
ening. He  had  just  been  telling  me 
how  his  good  wife  had  been  endeavoring 
to  have  the  Mayor  and  the  city  Council- 
men  come  to  hear  me,  and  he  added,  as 
we  drove  along  in  his  well-appointed 
brougham,  "  I  hope  you'll  stir  them  up ; 
we  need  all  sorts  of  improvements." 

Then  followed  my  questions ;  for  im- 
provements cost  money,  and  the  first 
thing  to  be  considered  is.  Where  is  the 
money  to  come  from?  But  my  host, 
active  in  the  forward  movement  in  his 
4 


city,  a  man  of  intelligence,  wealth,  and 
position,  a  typical "  good  "  citizen,  didn't 
know  the  first  thing  about  the  statistics, 
the  finances,  and  the  taxing  plan  of  his 
own  town.  Wait ;  I  wrong  him — he  did 
know,  and  state  with  pride,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city.  "  We  have  thirty-five 
thousand  people  here,"  he  said,  "and 
we  will  surely  have  fifty  thousand  by 
1910  "—all  this  with  great  pride.  "And 
we  have  the  greatest  implement  factory 
in  the  State ;  I  tell  you,  we're  growing 
right  along  I" 

I  never  knew  one  to  fail  on  the  popu- 
lation I  But  my  friend's  ignorance  as  to 
the  town  finances  was  not  at  all  singular 
or  unusual,  and  I  was  in  no  way  sur- 
prised. The  next  day  I  called  on  the 
Mayor  of  this  lively  little  city,  and  he 
told  me  what  I  wanted  to  know,  except 
that  even  he  got  the  tax  rate  doubled, 
correcting  himself  shamefacedly  before 
I  left,  after  telephoning  to  the  City  Clerk. 

That  evening  I  was  to  speak  on  the 
same  subject  in  a  progressive  city  claim- 
ing more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  At  the  pleasant  dinner 
before  the  address  my  hostess — it  is 
always  a  good  woman  who  starts  these 
efforts  I — introduced  me  to  some  repre- 
sentative citizens,  fine  men  all  of  them. 
One,  an  architect  of  prominence,  was 
also  president  of  a  business  men's  organ- 
ization. Another  noted  architect  was 
there,  and  also  the  very  active  secretary 
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of  another  trade  organization.  An  ex- 
judge,  the  senior  member  of  a  prominent 
iaw  firm  which  represents  a  large  tele- 
phone company,  sat  next  to  a  prosperous 
leather  merchant. 

I  put  the  same  questions  asked  above 
to  the  whole  table.  The  silence  was 
eloquent  until  the  hostess  asked  xis, 
"  Would  we  have  more  of  the  salad  ?" 

But  the  judge,  when  he  had  reflected, 
did  know  the  constitutional  debt  limit, 
and  the  secretary  added  to  it  the  fact 
that  a  State  law  provided  for  a  five  per 
cent,  annual  sinking-fund  tax.  No  one 
was  entirely  sure  as  to  the  exact  tax  rate, 
and  not  one  of  these  selected  "  good  " 
citizens  knew  enough  about  the  city  of 
his  home  to  tell  me  how  the  parks  were 
sustained. 

A  few  weeks  before  I  had  visited  an- 
other and  larger  city  of  great  progress- 
iveness,  having  for  its  Mayor  a  man  of 
National  repute,  and  the  most  efficient 
Chamber  of  Commerce  I  have  yet  learned 
of.  There  was  a  great  civic  gathering, 
and  my  host  was  the  owner  and  editor 
of  a  daily  p>aper  of  considerable  promi- 
nence. I  catechised  him  about  the  city's 
financial  condition,  but  he  was  blissfully 
ignorant,  except  that  "  C was  grow- 
ing very  rapidly,  sir  I"  Pursuing  my  in- 
quiries at  the  City  Hall,  I  finally  found  one 
man,  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
who  was  thoroughly  well  informed.  The 
rest  of  the  officials  knew  a  little,  but  not 
enough  to  hurt  I 

I  might  cite  many  more  instances  of 
the  ignorance  about  city  business  affairs 
that  I  have  uniformly  encountered  among 
the  "  good  "  citizens  in  dozens  of  cities  I 
have  visited  in  the  last  three  years,  but 
I  think  my  point  is  plain.  I  cannot 
record  one  instance  of  even  relatively 
complete  primary  knowledge — just  pri- 
mary knowledge  of  city  affairs,  I  mean — 
possessed  by  any  one  man  I  have  inter- 
rogated, unless  he  was  a  city  official. 
Indeed,  in  one  case,  that  of  a  Middle 
States  city  of  about  seventy  thousand 
population,  in  which  I  had  a  two  hours' 
informal  conference  with  the  Mayor  and 
the  Councils  about  a  park  system,  there 
was  not  a  man  among  them  who  defi- 
nitely knew  the  assessed  valuation  upon 
which  taxes  were  assessed,  or  the  total  of 
the  city's  current  bonded  indebtedness. 


Of  course  I  do  get  interesting  side- 
lights in  answer  to  questions.  The 
ex-judge  with  whom  I  dined  as  above 
mentioned,  and  who  introduced  me  later 
to  an  audience  of  his  townspeople,  told 
me  how  he  had  drafted  a  bill,  and  helped 
have  it  passed  by  the  State  Legislature, 
permitting  his  telejdione  company  to 
erect  its  poles  on  any  city  or  town  street, 
or  on  any  country  road,  without  regard 
to  local  conditions  or  objections,  and 
but  slightly  subject  to  any  r^^lationt 
It  is  in  that  State  just  as  if  in  New  York 
the  Legislature  had  given  telei^ione 
companies  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
permitting  them  to  plant  poles  at  will  in 
Manhattan  1 

But  my  desire  is  to  emphasize  the 
danger — indeed,  the  criminality— of  the 
prevailing  ignorance  of  "  good  "  citizens 
about  the  financial  affairs  of  their  own 
home  cities  and  towns.  Many  a  man 
who  reads  this  can  talk  luminously  about 
the  Panama  Canal,  upon  which  he  has 
opinions,  but  cannot  tell  the  debt  or  the 
debt  limit  of  his  own  city.  Another 
will  tell  you  just  how  the  railroad  rates 
should  be  regulated,  but  he  will  be  abso- 
lutely ignorant  as  to  the  cost  of  water  or 
of  electric  lights  locally.  A  sneer  will  be 
heard  from  your  friend  about  the  igno- 
rance of  the  lately  resigned  president  of 
a  great  insurance  company  as  to  salaries 
paid  to  his  associates ;  but  can  he  tell 
you  the  salary  of  the  Mayor  of  his  city  ? 

A  municipality,  large  or  small,  is 
responsible  for  its  debts,  and  the  citizens 
thereof  supply  the  money,  in  the  shape 
of  taxes  and  assessments  and  rates,  to 
pay  those  debts  and  to  run  the  business 
of  the  municipality.  Every  dollar  of  tax- 
able property  the  citizen  has  is  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  municipality.  That 
is,  the  assessed  valuation  of  a  city  is  its 
capital  fund,  upon  the  credit  of  which  it 
may  borrow  money  on  bonds  issued, 
and  the  taxes  provide  its  working  income 
and  its  means  of  repaying  loans.  In 
most  commercial  corporations  the  stock- 
holders know  with  more  or  less  accuracy 
the  capital  stock,  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness, the  rate  of  dividend,  and  the  value 
of  the  property;  yet  in  the  municipal 
corptoration,  of  which  each  taxpayer  is 
a  stockholder,  with  all  his  property  liable 
to  assessment,  ignorance  of  these  primary 
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details  is  the  rule,  and  knowledge  the 
exception. 

Really  good  citizens  are  intelligent 
citizens,  who  are  informed  at  least  upon 
the  fundamental  facts  of  the  finances  of 
their  immediate  municipalities.  Igno- 
rance always  promotes  "  graft,"  and  for 
such  ignorance  the  taxpayer,  who  care- 
lessly pays  without  knowlec^e — ^but  often 
with  gambling — ^and  votes  without  in- 
formation, has  no  excuse. 

Whenever  business  men  are  business- 
like in  their  relations  as  citizens  to  munic- 
ipal financing ;  whenever  they  consider 
taxes  and  assessments  and  bonds  and 
salaries  as  they  would  in  private  or  cor- 
porate life ;  in  short,  whenever  "  good  " 
citizens  are  honest  in  knowledge  as  well 
as  in  criticism,  grafting  will  become  a 
hateful  memory  onl}-. 

I  want  to  suggest  a  little  catechism 
for  citizens  to  ask  themselves,  in  the  hop>e 
that  where  the  answers  are  at  first  miss- 
ing, investigation  will  supply  them.  Only 
when  these  or  equivalent  queries  can  be 
answered  from  memory  with  an  approxi- 
mation to  accuracy  is  a  "  good  "  citizen 
really  fit  to  vote  upon  any  local  affairs 
involving  the  use  of  money : 


What  is  the  assessed  valuation  of  your 
city  or  town  ? 

Is  it  a  full  valuation,  or  at  an  agreed- 
upon  discount  from  the  real  value — that 
is,  if  your  property  is  assessed  at  $5,000, 
would  you  be  willing  to  sell  it  for  that 
sum  ? 

How  is  thb  valuation  determined,  and 
how  often  is  it  revised  ? 

What  is  the  city  debt,  and  what  rate 
of  interest  is  paid  upon  it  ? 

What  sinking  fund  provision  is  th^re 
for  the  repayment  of  the  bonded  debt  ? 

Is  there  a  constitutional  debt  limit, 
and  if  so,  to  what  per  cent,  of  the  valua- 
tion may  your  town  borrow  ? 

What  is  the  total  tax  rate,  and  how  is 
it  divided  for  city,  school,  and  State  or 
county  uses  ? 

These  are  the  bare  primary  facts, 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  honest 
and  intelligent  voting.  A  really  efficient 
citizen  will  soon  want  more  information, 
and  get  it,  as  to  water  rates,  paving 
assessments,  park  maintenance,  electric 
and  gas  light  costs,  the  granting  of  public 
franchises,  and  other  things  for  which 
he  pays  his  money.  He  can't  know  too 
much! 


SOME  BOOKS  ON  SOCIOLOGY' 


THESE  volumes  treat  of  different 
aspects  of  social  questions,  and 
in  different  methods.  We  here 
attempt  simply  a  description  of  the  books 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lay  student  of  the 
social  problem. 

Professor  Small  defines  sociology  as 
"  the  process  of  human  association."  It 
includes  economics,  juisprudence,  eth- 
ics, and  politics,  as  these  are  defined  by 
Professor  Seligman.  For  sociology  deals 
with  society  as  a  whole,  while  economics 
deals  with  man's  industrial  relations, 
jurisprudence  with  his  legal  relations, 
ethics  with  his  moral  relations,  politics 

'  General  Saciolagj-  By  Albion  W.  Small.  The 
Univenity  of  Chicago  Pr^,  Chicago.    |4,  net. 

Principles  of  Econamics.  By  Eawin  R.  A.  Selie- 
man,  LL.D.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Societofical  Theory  ofCaiUal.  By  John  Rae, 
M.A.  Edited  by  Charles  ^Whitney  MUter,  Ph.D. 
The  Maonillan  Company,  New  York.    t4. 

Trade  Unionism  and  Labor  Problems.  Edited  by 
John  R.  Commons.    Ginn  &  Co..  Boston.    $2.50,  net. 

The  CoaUMine  Workers.  By  Frank  Julian  Wame, 
Ph.D.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,    f  1,  net. 


with  his  governmental  relations.  All 
these  relations  have  been  more  or  less 
the  subject  of  action  since  the  days  of 
Moses,  and  the  subject  of  study,  at  least, 
since  the  days  of  Plato ;  but  the  term 
sociolc^  Professor  Small  attributes  to 
Comte.  Perhaps  a  more  important  di- 
vision of  sociology,  or  at  least  of  sociolo- 
gists, is  one  which  Professor  Small  sug- 
gests. He  puts  them  in  four  classes, 
according  to  their  point  of  view  :  1 .  The 
historical  sociolc^sts,  who  inquire  how 
men  came  to  associate  as  they  do  now. 
2.  The  scientific  sociolc^sts,  who  inquire 
how  they  manage  to  preserve  the  staim 
quo.  3.  The  prophetic  sociologists,  who 
are  interested  in  inquiring  what  are  the 
present  indications  as  to  the  ways  in 
which  men  will  associate  in  the  future. 
4.  The  practical  sociologists,  who  ask 
what  is  the  thing  to  be  done  to  make  the 
association  better  than  it  has  been  and 
is.     We  wish  that  Professor  Small  had 
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followed  this  division  in  his  volume,  and 
told  us  historically  how  society  has  de- 
veloped, what  it  is,  whither  it  tends,  and 
what  we  can  do  about  it.  His  book 
indicates  that  he  has  the  scholarship  for 
the  first  and  second  tasks,  the  vision  for 
the  third,  and  the  humanity  for  the 
fourth.  But  this  he  has  not  done.  In- 
stead, he  has  devoted  the  first  half  of 
his  volume  to  a  report,  interpretation, 
and  criticism  of  Spencer,  Schaffle,  and 
Ratzenhofer,  which  may  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  special  student,  but  are 
not  interesting  or  valuable  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  and  do  not  appear  to  us 
essential  to  the  second  half  of  his 
voliune,  which  contains  his  own  in- 
terpretation of  sociological  laws.  Nor 
is  this  portion  of  his  book  written 
so  as  to  be  understood  of  the  com- 
mon people.  It  is  academic  both  in 
its  structure  and  its  phraseology.  In 
one  of  his  sentences  he  refers  to  "  what 
we  speak  of  in  sociological  jargon  as  the 
subjective  environment."  There  is  more 
"  sociolc^cal  jargon  "  than  there  needs 
to  be  in  his  pages.  In  brief,  his  volume 
is  rather  for  the  student,  perhaps  we 
might  say  the  advanced  student,  than 
for  the  interested  but  not  especially  pre- 
pared thinker  on  sociological  problems. 
In  this  respect  Professor  Seligman's 
book  differs  from  it  radically.  The 
treatises  on  economics  are  generally 
made  well-nigh  unintelligible  to  the 
laity  by  reason  of  their  economical  jar- 
gon. Professor  Seligman's  treatise  is 
remarkable  for  its  lucidity  of  definition 
and  its  simplicity  of  phraseology.  Defi- 
nitions at  once  so  clear,  so  simple,  and 
so  accurate  we  have  rarely  if  ever  met  in 
the  literature  of  economics.  Take,  for 
example,  wealth.  Wealth  is  a  commodity 
or  service  which  possesses  three  quali- 
ties :  first,  utility — if  the  thing  is  of  no 
use  it  is  not  a  good  at  all ;  second,  ex- 
ternality— skill,  intelligence,  virtue,  are 
not  wealth :  a  man  is  not  wealthy  until  he 
has  transmuted  his  intellectual  qualities 
into  some  external  object;  third,  limita- 
tion in  amount — if  it  is  free  to  all,  its 
possession  may  make  him  happy  but  not 
wealthy:  enjoyment  of  sunshine  is  not 
possession  of  wealth.  Along  with  this 
lucidity  and  accuracy  we  find  a  balanced 
judgment ;  as  in  the  author's  recognition 


of  other  than  economic  motives  in  the 
inspiration  and  direction  of  industry,  in 
his  dismissal  of  the  "  economic  man  "  as 
a  being  that  has  no  real  existence  and  a 
fiction  that  is  of  no  service  ;  and  in  his 
recognition  of  the  value  of  both  the  de- 
ductive and  the  inductive  method  in  the 
study  of  economics.  His  volume  is,  we 
take  it,  intended  primarily  as  a  text-book, 
but  it  is,  what  text-books  very  rarely  are, 
fascinating  reading  to  any  man  inter- 
ested in  economic  problems.  Some  of 
the  conclusions  will  surprise  uninformed 
readers  of  the  capitalized  press,  as,  for 
example,  these  (we  condense):  The 
permanent  gain  from  a  successful  strike 
often  outweighs  the  temporary  loss  of 
all  strikes,  including  the  failures.  The 
growth  of  unionism  has  brought  with  it 
amelioration  in  the  conduct  of  strikes 
and  lessened  their  number.  Unionism 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  conservative 
force.  We  commend  this  volume  heartily 
to  any  thoughtful  layraa:n  who  desires  to 
get  from  a  responsible  authority  some 
grounding  in  the  essential  principles  of 
industrial  laws. 

"  The  Sociological  Theory  of  Capital " 
is  a  new  edition,  with  a  valuable  intro- 
duction and  annotations,  of  a  volume 
published  in  1834.  The  author  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  John  Rae 
who  is  the  author  of  the  well-known 
"Contemporary  Socialism."  The  bio^ 
gpraphical  sketch  gives  a  pathetic  picture 
of  the  author's  struggle  with  an  adverse 
fate — a  picture  which  exemplifies  the 
truth  that  it  is  almost  as  perilous  to  attack 
orthodoxy  in  economics  as  orthodoxy  in 
religion.  The  preface  gives  the  reader 
an  admiration  for  the  moral  courage  and 
the  intellectual  acumen  of  the  author. 
His  book  is  an  attempt  to  show  the 
fundamental  errors  in  Adam  Smith's 
"  Wealth  of  Nations  "—a  book  which  in 
1834  was  regarded  with  almost  as  much 
reverence  by  orthodox  economists  as 
was  the  Bible  by  orthodox  Protestants. 
How  radically  he  differed  from  Adam 
Smith  is  indicated  by  the  following  quo- 
tation from  one  of  his  chapter  headings 
in  the  Table  of  Contents :  "  Instead  of 
there  being  any  grounds  for  a  presump- 
tion against  legislative  interference,  from 
the  assumption  that  nature  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  pursue  her  own  plans ;  the 
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presumption  is,  on  the  contrary,  that 
nature  gave  man  his  peculiar  faculties 
for  the  purpose  that  universally,  and  as 
well  here  as  elsewhere,  he  might  acquire 
the  direction  of  events,  by  discovering 
the  laws  regulating  their  successions." 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  more 
clearly  and  forcefully  stated  the  argu- 
ment for  protection  from  its  eflfect  in 
promoting  diversified  industry  and  re- 
ducing the  waste  caused  by  expense  of 
transportation.  Mr.  Rae's  book  is  neither 
as  radical  nor  as  original  as  it  was  in 
1 834,  but  it  is  interesting  as  a  contribu- 
tion toward  modem  thought  by  a  bold, 
original,  and  independent  thinker.  Pro- 
fessor Mixter  ought  not  to  have  given  to 
the  public  such  a  volume  as  this  without 
adding  an  index. 

"Trade  Unionism  and  Labor  Prob- 
lems "  we  may  dismiss  with  few  words 
because  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  it 
in  detail  within  our  limits,  and  general 
criticism  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  im- 
possible. For  it  is  composed  of  twenty- 
eight  entirely  separate  essays  on  distinct 
aspects  of  the  labor  question,  and  con- 
tributed by  different  authors.  A  num- 
ber of  them  have  primarily  seen  the  light 
in  periodical  publications,  and  all  of 
them  may  properly  be  classified  as  peri- 
odical literature.  Some  of  them  are  of 
more  transient  value  than  others.  All 
of  them  are  written  by  authors  who  are 
in  general  sympathy  with  labor  organiza- 
tion, but  we  think  none  of  them  are  writ- 


ten for  the  purpose  of  advocating  trade 
unions  and  their  methods.  In  other 
words,  they  are  not  partisan  papers ;  but 
their  authors  make  no  pretense  to  that 
bloodless  atid  unhuman  spirit,  miscalled 
scientific,  which  can  treat  problems  of 
human  life,  in  which  moral  principles 
are  involved,  and  on  which  both  the 
moral  and  the  material  welfare  of  the 
community  depend,  as  though  they  were 
problems  in  algebra  or  geometry.  The 
volume  is  full  of  valuable  information, 
but  it  is  rather  material  for  the  student 
than  history,  philosophy,  or  sociology 
for  the  general  reader. 

In  this  respect "  The  Coal  Mine  Work- 
ers "  differs  radically  from  it  The  author, 
Frank  Julian  Wame,  is  known  to  the  read- 
ers of  The  Outlook  by  his  contribution 
through  our  pages  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  coal  situation  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  one  of  that  class  of  students  of 
social  and  industrial  conditions  whom 
science  and  humanity  combined  have 
produced  in  America,  and  who  are  dis- 
tinctly a  product  of  a  democratic  coun- 
try and  a  scientific  age — that  is,  of  a 
period  in  which  love  of  humanity  and 
love  of  truth  are  mingled  in  soi.i^thing 
like  equal  proportions  in  its  best  teachers. 
In  our  judgment,  this  book  deserves  to  be 
characterized  as  an  authority,  and,  as  far 
as  we  know,  as  the  best  authority,  in  the 
limited  field  of  which  it  treats — labor 
organization  in  the  coal  fields  of  the 
United  Sutes. 
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.       .  ..    o  •         Except   for   its    un- 

^  the  Problem       toward  bearing  upon 
f  U  -f  efforts  toward  church 

^         ^  unity,  the  majority  of 

Christian  people  in  English-speaking  lands 
care  nothing  for  the  fiction  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Anglican,  Greek,  and  Roman  Churches, 
and  only  they,  are  the  genuine  successors  of 
the  Apostles,  and  that  these  three  alone  con- 
stitute "  the  Holy  Catholic  Church."  Against 
this  fiction  the  Rev.  Edward  McCrady,  rec- 
tor of  Grace  Church  in  Canton,  Mississippi, 
argues  temperately  and  cogently  with  the 
"Catholic"  party,  who  would  commit  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  its  support. 
Giving  historical  and  documentary  proof 
that  neither  this  Church  nor  the  Church  of 


England  has  officially  adopted  their  theory, 
he  contends  that  it  is  a  mere  theory,  and  one 
whose  consequences  are  most  to  be  feared 
by  its  supporters.  "  Let  us  beware  lest  we 
to-day,  in  vainly  boasting  of  a  mere  outward 
succession  from  the  Aposdes,  are  not,  like 
the  Jews  of  old,  losing  the  true  inward  suc- 
cession that  is  alone  of  permanent  value." 
The  appropriate  typographical  style  of  this 
volume  is  highly  creditable  to  Sewanee. 
(The  University  Press  of  Sewanee,  Ten- 
nessee.) 

-~.    ^    .,         .     An     amusing     detective 
The  Castlecowt       ^       .       ..  ?  ».         .i 
r..  ,  r,  story  in  which  the  author, 

Diamond  Case      ^     •',,.      „ 

Geraldine  Bonner,  cames 

her  reader  through  many  complications  by  a 

compilation  of  statements  supposed  to  be 
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made  by  half  a  dozen  or  more  people  involved 
in  the  mystery — a  not  very  probable  thing  in 
itself,  but  one  productive  of  some  queer  con- 
trasts. The  plot  is  frankly  farcical.  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.    Ji.) 

_,  g  ,.  This  is  one  of  the  books  en- 
S^  "  larging  knowledge  for  which 
"  ""  the  world  is  debtor  to  Chris- 
tian missionaries.  The  account  given  of  the 
Southern  Sudan  by  the  war  correspondent 
Steevens,  in  his  book  "With  Kitchener  to 
Khartum,"  describes  it  as  a  worthless  land, 
"  a  God-accursed  wilderness."  We  have  our 
own  "  bad  lands  "  in  the  far  West,  but  an 
account  of  these  is  no  fair  description  of  our 
country  as  a  whole.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Steevens's  account  of  what  he  saw  of  the 
Sudan.  Dr.  J.  K.  Giffen,  a  missionary  of 
the  American  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
tells  another  story  of  it.  It  was,  indeed, 
almost  depopulated  by  the  Mahdist  wars 
during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  it  is  a  land  of  splendid  possibili- 
ties, the  remnant  of  whose  inhabitants  is 
beginning  to  feel  under  British  protection 
the  healing  and  uplifting  hand  of  Christian 
civilization.  Dr.  Giffen's  book  has  much  to 
say  of  this,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the 
people  and  their  traits  and  customs.  It  is 
practically  the  only  reliable  and  complete  ac- 
count in  print  of  an  interesting  and  promis- 
ing country,  of  which  the  earliest  mention  is 
attributed  to  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
(The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    J!l,net.) 

The  Empire  and  ^  .^<^.'^P-^o\i  of  expert 
the  Century  °P""?"  concernmg  the 
•^  more  important  problems 
now  confronting  the  British  Empire  and  its 
several  parts,  this  remarkable  symposium  of 
nearly  nine  hundred  pages  brings  together  a 
mass  of  information  of  substantial  value  to 
many  classes  of  readers.  Its  predominating 
note  is  Chamberlainite,  but  the  editor  has 
included  papers  written  by  authorities  who 
roundly  differ  from  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Thus, 
a  lengthy  argument  for  protection  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Garvin  is  followed  by  a  defense  of  free 
trade  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey. 
In  all,  the  book  contains  over  fifty  essays 
and  an  imperialistic  poem  by  Mr.  Kipling. 
It  is  impossible  even  to  mention  the  names 
of  the  various  contributors,  but  an  idea  of 
the  sound  usefulness  of  this  compilation  may 
be  gained  from  the  statement  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  papers  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
empire  in  a  general  way,  detailed  studies — 
historical,  political,  economic,  and  military — 
are  made  of  each  of  the  colonies  and  depend- 
encies. There  are  six  articles  on  Canada, 
ree  on  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  six  on 


India,  six  on  South  Africa,  four  on  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan,  and  one  each  on  the  West 
Indies,  Ceylon,  Burma,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, the  British  possessions  in  West  Af- 
rica, and  the  East  African  protectorate.  In 
every  instance  the  writers  are  competent  to 
treat  of  the  themes  allotted  to  them,  and  if 
their  views  are  frequently  colored  by  political 
preferences,  they  are  nevertheless  informa- 
tive and  deserving  of  close  attention.  Ammig 
the  more  general  essays  perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  are  the  contributions  of  Messrs. 
W.  F.  Monypenny,  Bernard  Holland,  Rich- 
ard Jebb,  and  John  Buchan,  who  write  re- 
spectively of  "The  Imperial  Ideal,"  "The 
Crown  and  the  Empire,"  "  Imperial  Organi- 
zation," and  "The  Law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion." The  last  two  deal  with  the  different 
expedients  whereby  a  closer  union  of  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  may  be 
effected,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  both 
Mr.  Jebb  and  Mr.  Buchan  *C:ivor  the  colonial 
conferences  plan  as  affording  the  starting- 
point  for  a  permanent  Imperial  Cabinet 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $6,  net.) 

f^,  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  has 

George  BenHnck    Pjovided  this  new  edition 
*  of  Disraeli's  biography  of 

Lord  George  Bentinck  with  a  vigorous,  in- 
deed a  forcible,  introduction.  It  smacks  of 
the  campaign  orator  rather  than  of  the  essay- 
ist, passing  from  an  adroit  assault  on  Cobden 
and  Peel  and  the  principles  they  represented 
in  the  fiscal  struggle  of  sixty  years  ago  to  a 
parallel  between  the  protectionist  leader  of 
1846  and  the  protectionist  leader  of  to-day. 
The  most  thoroughgoing  "  tariff  reformer  "of 
modern  England  can  find  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  in  Mr.  Whibley's  eloquent  flights, 
although  the  recent  elections  must  convince 
him  that  the  optimistic  prediction  with  which 
the  work  closes  is  a  trifle  rash.  From  the 
historical  standpoint,  too,  there  is  ample 
room  for  criticism.  The  sweeping  state- 
ments common  to  campaign  documents 
abound.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that 
Cobden  and  Villiers  "  had  little  interest  in 
the  masses.  They  were  the  champions  of 
the  employers,  and  their  end  and  aim  was  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  the  workmen,"  and  that 
Cobden  "hated  factory  acts  as  bitterly  as 
he  hated  trades  unions."  Comment  on  the 
book  which  has  given  occasion  to  this  plea 
in  behalf  of  the  Chamberlain  cause  is  un- 
necessary at  this  day.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.    $2,  net.) 

„  .  ,  The  Count  de  Soissons,  who 
Love^"rv  ^^^  translated  this  romance 
°  ■''  from  the  Polish  of  Waclaw 
Gasiorowski,  points  to  its  author  as  a  "  wor- 
thy champion  of  that  art  of  novel-writing 
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which  secured  a  world-wide  renown  to  Sien- 
Idewicz,"  and  assures  as  that  "  he  is  a  very 
aUe  master  of  the  historic  romance,  origi- 
nated by  Sir  Walter  Scott."  Without  being 
willing  to  indorse  fully  his  high  opinion  of 
the  youthful  Dovdist^<!>asiorowski  is  little 
more  than  thirty  years  old — we  must  say  that 
"  Napoleon's  IJove  Stiny  "  has  left  a  decid- 
edly fiivoraUe  impression  on  our  mind.  It 
is  too  long  and  treats  of  an  unpleasant 
thane — the  liaison  between  Napoleon  and 
the  beautiful  Countess  Walewska — but  it  is 
a  strong  piece  of  work,  with  passages  of 
tare  dramatic  power  and  some  fine  character- 
izations. Gasiorowsld,  we  are  told,  is  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Napolecs,  but  the 
Napoleon  of  these  pages  is  the  reverse  of 
admirable,  and  the  presentation  should  g^ 
far  to  disenchant  undiscriminating  hero- 
worshipers.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  the 
translator,  whose  version  is  flexible  and 
agreeable,  preserving  the  unique  individual- 
ity of  the  original  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.    <1.50.) 

The  Open  Charch  ^'  ^'*"  J*™*^  E. 
>br  **ea«tox*ed  McCuHoch.  of  Nash. 
'  ville,  Tennessee,  here 

throws  upon  the  problem  of  city  evangeliza- 
tion the  light  of  a  great  example.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
the  British  Weslejrans  have  shown  in  London 
what  can  be  done  in  American  cities,  whose 
churches  are  said  to  be  twenty  years  behind 
the  forward  movement  now  well  under  way 
there.  Where  we  have  city  mission  chapels 
the  great  central  halls  of  the  British  Wes- 
leyans  are  their  largest  and  most  costly  edi- 
fices, and  thither  the  crowds  throng.  In 
these  strategic  points  the  "  open  "  or  "  insti- 
tutional "  church  has  its  home,  its  arsenal,  its 
altruistic  supply  for  needs  which  other  parts 
of  the  social  organism — the  home,  the  school, 
the  government — fail  to  supply.  What  is 
most  to  the  point,  the  ablest  church  leaders 
are  put  in  command.  These  methods  are 
worthy,  not  of  entire  adoption,  but  of  wise 
adaptation  to  American  needs.  This  is  an 
inspiring  book.  As  Bishop  Hendrix  says  in 
its  Introduction,  "  it  is  a  picture  of  the  firing 
line."  (The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York.    |l,net) 

The  RamA  on  the   The  author  of  this  young 
Ox-Hide  people's  story  of  frontier 

life  is  Captain  Henry 
Inman,  whose  volume  on  "  The  Old  Santa 
Ftf  Trail "  in  a  more  systematic  way  but  with 
immensely  entertaining  qualities  revived  the 
old  days  of  pack  trains,  trappers,  teamsters, 
adventurers, and  Indian  fighters.  The  same 
kind  of  material  is  here  used  in  describing 
the  hardships,  perils,  and  sport  of  a  group 


of  four  boys  and  giris  thirty  years  ago,  and 
before  the  Indian,  the  buSalo,  and  the  ante- 
lope had  disappeared.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,    f  1.50.) 

TV.  »^..»».fr.i,.M»  In  *«  bool'  M"^-  W.  H. 
,^  Reb£ioas  Belief  Mallock  deals  only  with 
^  ^      three  fundamental  arti- 

cles of  religious  faith — God,  freedom  of  the 
win,  and  immortality.  Concerning  what  is 
distinctive  in  Christianity  he  has  nothing  to 
say.  The  foes  he  attacks  are  materialism 
and  determinism.  His  attempt  is  to  show, 
first,  that  faith  in  all  three  of  the  funda- 
mental articles  named  above  is  essential  to 
the  social  organism,  and,  second,  that  faith  in 
at  least  the  first  two  Is  really  implicit  in  the 
agnosticism  which  ignores  and  the  material- 
ism which  denies  them.  This  is  not  an  origi- 
nal argument,  but  it  is  put  by  Mr.  Mallock 
in  an  original  way.  His  book  would  be  a 
third  better  if  it  were  a  third  shorter.  It 
appears  to  us  quite  conclusive  to  any  one  who 
is  patient  to  read  it  and  open-minded  to  give 
it  attention.  Simple  as  they  appear  to  be  to 
the  superficial  thinker,  materialism  and  de- 
terminism are  both  self-contradictory,  and 
their  self-contradictions  are  by  Mr.  Mallock 
eflFectively  exposed,  though  the  process  of 
argumentation  is  sometimes  needlessly  elabo- 
rated and  complex.  (Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.    #1.7S,  net.) 

T  _t  .  /-  -J  Dr.  Martha  Tarbell  has 
Teacners    Gmae  .        ,  ,      , 

produced     a     work     for 

teachers  of  the  International  Sunday-School 
Lessons  for  1906  which  ranks  with  the  best 
of  its  class.  It  would  be  difficult  to  excel  it 
in  the  line  which  passes  over  all  critical 
problems  to  illustrate  and  apply  to  pupils  of 
all  ages  the  teaching  of  the  text  as  it  stands. 
Aside  from  its  immediate  value  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  whose  lessons  are  all  upon  the  life 
of  Christ,  it  has  a  permanent  value  for 
preachers  in  quest  of  "sermon-stuff."  To 
these  its  copious  selections  from  helpful 
writers  and  numerous  apt  anecdotes  present 
a  large  quarry  of  illustrative  material.  (The 
Bobbs-MerriU  Company,  Indianapolis.) 

.m  TT  -x  J  c^A  A  When  M.  Pierre  Leroy- 
The  Umted^States   b.^^j.^.,    ^.^^^     g^^^ 

^  A^u  ^  A^  appeared,  The  Outlook 
Twent.eth  Century  (^^j^^er  29,  1904)  de- 
voted  considerable  space  to  an  account  of 
the  scope  and  conclusions  of  the  book,  recog- 
nizing it  as  one  of  the  most  important  volumes 
about  the  United  States  ever  written  by  a 
foreigrn  student  and  observer.  The  book  has 
now  been  carefully  and  admirably  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  H.  Addington  Bruce, 
and  will  undoubtedly  take  its  place  as  an 
informative  and  instructive  survey  of  the 
industries,  resources,  and  development  of  the 
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United  States.  The  author  is  the  son  of 
the  eminent  economist  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
and  has  himself  published  more  than  one 
book  dealing  with  economic  and  industrial 
topics.  He  furnishes  for  this  translation  an 
extremely  interesting  preface,  in  which  his 
view  as  to  one  tendency  in  this  country  and 
the  danger  of  that  tendency  is  thus  expressed : 
"  Of  the  qualities  that  have  cooperated  to 
elevate  them  [the  American  people]  so 
'  rapidly  to  such  a  commanding  position,  the 
most  impressive  is  a  great,  a  tireless  energy. 
Now  that  the  obstacles  raised  by  nature  have 
been  overcome,  now  that  the  country  is 
ak-eady  so  wealthy  that  the  individual  cannot 
always  hope  to  see  his  efforts  as  richly  com- 
pensated as  was  formerly  the  case,  there  is 
danger  that  this  precious  quality  may  be  to 
some  degree  lost  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  care  of  the  Americans  should  be  to 
maintain  it  in  all  its  integrity.  Now,  the 
essential  condition  to  the  development  of 
energy  is  liberty.  Every  restriction  on 
liberty,  with  however  good  a  purpose,  dimin- 
ishes the  sentiment  of  individual  responsi- 
bility and  initiative.  Yet  we  often  hear 
mooted  in  America  as  elsewhere  measures 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  correcting  abuses, 
would  immeasurably  extend  the  State's 
sphere  of  action  and  reduce  the  liberty  of 
the  citizens."  Equally  interesting  is  his 
remark  in  regard  to  the  future  of  our  great 
trusts:  "1  am  persuaded  that  I  ought  to 


adhere  to  my  original  opinion  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  unwieldy  organizations  will  be 
unable  to  survive  an  acute  and  prolonged 
period  of  depression.  I  believe,  to  put  it 
briefly,  that  the  attempt  to  monopolize  a 
great  industry  and  to  control  prices  is  certain 
to  fail  unless  it  receive  direct  or  indirect 
governmental  aid.  And  I  am  convinced  that 
an  unduly  high  opinion  has  been  entertained 
of  the  dangers  as  well  as  of  the  strength  of 
the  trusts,  and  of  the  part  they  have  played 
in  the  development  of  American  manufac- 
ture." (Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York.  |2, 
net.) 

No  impulse  of  natural  feel- 
ing encounters  graver  diffi- 


With 
the  Sorrowing 


culty  than  a  tactful  minis- 
tration of  sympathy  in  the  home  overshad- 
owed by  the  wing  of  the  death  angel.  To 
facilitate  it  this  little  book,  edited  by  an  ex- 
perienced pastor.  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Palmer, 
of  Auburn,  New  York,  has  improved  in  vari- 
ous ways  upon  manuals  in  common  use.  By 
its  classification  of  Biblical  selection»accord- 
ing  to  their  suitability  for  different  circum- 
stances, its  prayers,  and  its  choice  "song^ 
for  faith  and  comfort,"  it  offers  "  suggestions 
for  the  use  of  pastors,  missionaries,  and  other 
visitors  in  the  homes  of  sorrow,"  most  profit- 
able for  the  avoidance  of  monotony  and 
formalism  in  the  effort  to  discharge  a  sacred 
duty.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
75c..  net.) 


Letters  to  The  Outlook 


MORMONISM 

Of  the  letters  sent  us  concerning  Mr. 
Irving'sarticle  on"  Some  Aspects  of  Mormon- 
ism  "  we  here  print  one  entire  letter  and  pas- 
sages from  a  second  in  criticism,  and  one  in 
approval.  Mr.  Irving  stated  quite  as  frankly 
as  any  of  our  correspondents  the  evils  of 
the  Mormon  hierarchy.  We  cannot  under- 
stand how  his  article  could  have  been  inter- 
preted as  a  "  defense  of  Mormonism."  Nor 
do  we  find  anything  in  the  article  to  imply 
that "  time  will  effect  a  natural  cure  of  these 
evils."  The  difference  between  Mr.  Irving 
and  his  critics  seems  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  he  urges  as  a  cure  for  those 
evils,  not  denunciation,  but  education. — The 
Editors. 

The  amazing  defense  of  Mormonism  by 
G.  A.  Irving  in  The  Outlook  of  January  6, 
1906,  comes  as  a  surprise  to  many,  in  view 
of  the  startling  disclosures  made  in  the  trial 
of  the  case  of  Reed  Smoot,  United  States 
Senator  from  Utah  and  Apostle  of  the  Mor- 


mon Church,  before  the  Senate  Committee 
of  Privileges  and  Elections. 

We  must  take  exception  to  one  premise 
upon  which  the  article  is  based — that  preju- 
dice against  the  Mormons  exists  to  a  large 
degree  because  of  the  biased  reports  of 
Christian  workers  in  Utah,  concerning  whom 
the  writer  says:  "From  the  very  nature  of 
his  work,  and  the  attitude  of  suspicion  and 
hostile  criticism  which  he  often  assumes  on 
engaging  in  it,  he  is  often  blinded  to  the 
good  of  Mormonism."  An  apparently  much 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  Christian 
workers  in  Utah  allows  us  to  assert  that  in 
hundreds  of  addresses  given  in  the  East  by 
such  there  has  not  yet  been  heard  one  word 
which  has  differentiated  the  average  Mor- 
mon in  his  social  instincts  and  his  neighborly 
attitude  from  other  citizens,  while  each 
speaker  has  fully  recognized  and  publicly 
granted  that  where  hierarchic  command 
does  not  limit  his  activities  the  lay  member 
of  the  Mormon  Church  is  quite  as  ready  to 
do  the  kindly  deed  and  to  establish  friendly 
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relations  as  the  man  of  any  creed.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  without  question  a  fact  that  many 
of  die  strongest  opposers  of  Mormonism, 
and  thus  known  in  Utah  where  they  have 
lived  for  years,  and  who  have  spoken  through 
the  East  on  this  subject,  have  yet  the  most 
pleasant  relations  with  scores  of  Mormons, 
and  are  respected  and  loved  in  Mormon  as 
well  as  Gentile  communities.  This  is  so 
eminently  true  of  numbers  of  the  best  known 
of  anti-Mormon  Christian  workers  as  scarce- 
ly to  need  repeating.  Though  they  strive 
to  lead  him  from  the  hold  of  a  Church  the 
doctrines  of  which  are  so  notoriously  "at 
odds  at  many  points  with  Christian  doctrine 
and  the  highest  instincts  of  religious  truth," 
yet  it  is  not  the  Mormon  as  an  individual 
with  whom  these  workers  have  any  quarrel, 
but  rather  with  that  orgam'zation  whose  his- 
tory has  been  one  long  story  of  conflict  with 
the  United  States  Government,  which  has 
again  and  again  broken  its  pledges  to  that 
Government,  and  which  seelu  the  domina- 
tion of  the  State  by  the  Church,  claiming  its 
right  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
control  of  every  member. 

Our  country  is  founded  upon  the  absolute 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  yet  the 
Mdmon  Church  has  placed  denominational 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Utah. 
"Outside  of  two  or  three  larger  towns,  every 
public  school  in  the  State  is,  in  all  but 
naine,  a  Church  school."  Owing  to  Gentile 
agitation  following  the  disclosures  on  this 
point  at  Washington,  orders  were  issued 
from  Church  headquarters  that  such  teach- 
ing should  cease,  but  Mr.  Irving  assures  us 
that  it  continues  unchecked.  "'Have  you 
given  up  your  religious  classes  in  the  school- 
house  ?'  some  weeks  afterward  I  inquired  of 
■ny  Mormon  neighbor.  *  No,  indeed,'  said 
he,  with  a  smile;  'it  was  never  intended 
that  we  should.' "  We  are  thus  introduced 
to  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  Mormon 
hierarchy — its  duplicity,  the  public  promul- 
gation of  orders  to  be  quoted  to  tourists,  to 
be  published  in  Eastern  papers,  to  mislead 
the  unwary,  but  accompanied  to  the  faithful 
by  that  underground  information  that  informs 
him  that  these  orders  are  for  effect  and  not  to 
be  taken  literally.  From  the  acceptar.ce  of  the 
manifesto  of  1890  and  the  steps  which  finally 
led  to  Statehood,  to  the  present,  so  full  has 
Mormon  history  been  of  these  examples  that 
the  initiated  scan  closely  every  order  issued, 
to  learn,  if  it  may  be,  the  inward  meaning. 

Church  teaching  has  been  continuously 
traitorous,  and  its  logical  result  may  be  seen 
in  one  Mormon  town,  where  last  year  the 
public  observance  of  July  Fourth  was  by 
proclamation  of  the  Mayor  set  aside  in  favor 
of  die  celebration  of  July  24 — a  great  Church 


holiday ;  also  in  a  Mormon  town  of  southern 
Utah,  where,  on  July  4, 1905,  the  flag  was  not 
hoisted  on  the  public  fl^staff  until  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  was  then  placed  at  half- 
mast. 

Hope  has  come  to  Utah  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing success  at  the  polls  last  November  of 
the  new  American  party  formed  of  those 
Gentiles  and  few  Mormons  who  realized  the 
deadening  effect  of  the  Church  dominance  in 
politics  and  the  downward  trend  of  civic  life 
under  its  influence.  The  "  Deseret  News," 
official  organ  of  the  Mormon  Church,  pub- 
lished in  Salt  Lake  City,  while  it  does  not 
definitely  place  the  blame  where  it  belongs, 
upon  city  officials  under  the  control  of  the 
hierarchy,  would  nevertheless  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Irving,  "  Nowhere  have  I  found  per- 
sonal safety  more  secure  and  property  rights 
more  respected,"  as  it  has  repeatedly  during 
the  past  few  weeks  set  forth  the  dangers  in 
the  streets  of  Salt  Lake  City  from  thugs  and 
the  lack  of  safety  provided  by  the  police. 
This  is,  however,  quite  "  another  story,"  as 
many  non-Mormon  cities  are  equally  unsafe 
after  nightfall ;  but  if  the  Church  paper,  cor- 
roborated by  other  Salt  Lake  City  papers,  is 
to  be  believed,  that  community  will  quite 
hold  its  own  with  the  other  cities  as  to  rob- 
beries, hold-ups,  gambling-houses,  and  broth- 
els. Mr.  Irving  paints  his  picture  with  too 
flattering  a  brush. 

We  are  further  informed  as  to  polygamy 
that,  "  so  far  as  its  practical  bearing  on  life 
is  concerned,  it  is  fast  becoming  derelict" 
At  the  trial  of  Reed  Smoot,  President  Smith, 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  testified  that  he  had 
five  wives,  all  of  whom  had  borne  him  chil- 
dren since  the  manifesto  of  1890  forbidding 
polygamy ;  a  number  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
des,  seven,  we  believe,  likewise  testified  that 
they  were  living  in  polygamous  relations 
with  two  or  more  wives,  while  other  high 
officials  of  the  Church  testified  to  similar 
conditions  in  their  lives.  All  of  these  men, 
in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  members 
of  the  investigating  committee,  acknowl- 
edged that  they  knew  they  were  living 
in  open  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  of  the  publicly  promulgated  mani- 
festo of  the  Church,  yet  President  Smith, 
a  lawbreaker  by  his  own  sworn  testimony, 
is  looked  upon  by  Mormons  as  the  "  mouth- 
piece of  God,  a  prophet,  seer,  and  reve- 
lator."  Further,  in  April,  1905,  at  the  time 
of  the  Church  conference  and  after  the  above 
disclosures  had  been  made,  these  men  were 
confirmed  in  authority  by  the  people.  "  Of 
the  eight  thousand  people  present,  quite  half 
fully  understood  that  certain  of  those  they 
were  called  upon  to  confirm,  judged  by  human 
or  divine  laws  or  under  the  rules  of  their  own 
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organization,  were  absolutely  unworthy ;  but 
all  the  vast  assembly,  with  only  two  excep- 
tions, voted  to  confirm  them  in  their  posi- 
tions." 

Is  polygamy  a  "derelict "  among  a  people 
who  deliberately  sanction  it  in  the  leaders 
sworn  to  uphold  Church  laws,  some  of  whom 
have  taken  new  wives  since  Statehood  ?  It 
is  in  Utah  a  notorious  fact  that  younger  men 
desirous  of  achieving  ecclesiastical  eminence 
have  become  polygamists  since  Statehood. 
"  Many  young  women  are  plural  wives  to<lay 
who  were  not  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time 
the  pledge  [to  abstain  from  polygamy]  was 
given." 

Let  us  quote  in  closing  from  the  protest 
adopted  by  the  American  party  at  its  incep- 
tion on  March  14,  1904 : 

The  law-abiding  people  of  Utah  have  read  with 
amazement,  indignation,  and  disDMSt  the  declaration 
of  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  of  the  Mormon  Church 
[at  Washington],  that  they  are  broad-mmded  enough 
to  consent  to  the  shocking  violations  of  law  and  public 
decency  which  he  confesses  to  have  committed. 

We  protest  that  we  are  not  deserving  of  this  sort  of 
praise ;  on  the  contrary,  we  most  emphatically  repudi- 
ate and  repel  the  statement,  which  in  fact  is  an  allega- 
tion that  we,  knowmg  of  his  defiant  lawlessness,  are 
accessories  to  his  crime. 

I  We  declare,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  and  the'otber 
polygamists  have  surrounded  themselves  with  an  im- 
penetrable wall  of  secrecy  in  their  perpetration  of  the 
misdeeds  testified  to,  have  systematically  suppressed 
the  record  of  births  required  by  law,  and  it  has  been 
impossible,  through  Court  process  or  otherwise,  to 
obtain  any  exact  knowledge  of  what  was  being  done, 
much  less  legal  evidence  of  the  offenses ;  that  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  law-abiding  people  here  has  at 
all  times  been  zealous  for  the  punishment  of  polyg- 
amy and  polygamous  practices,  as  well  as  of  other 
crimes. 

It  has  therefore  been  impossible  to  know  what  was 
being  done  in  this  regard,  notwithstandmg  strong  sus- 
picion of  the  facts  entertained  by  many  persons.  The 
veil  has  been  lifted  in  part,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
testimony  that  has  just  been  given  by  the  Church 
leaders  in  Washington;  and  nowhere  in  the  whole 
country  did  this  testimony  occasion  so  much  astonish- 
ment and  humiliation  as  in  Utah.  The  investigation 
thus  far  has  been  so  fruitful  that  we  call  for  its  rigid 
continuance,  confident  that  further  disclosures  equally 
startling  may  be  expected,  as  there  are  certainly  deeper 
depths  than  have  yet  been  sounded. 

Thousands  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Utah 
indorsed  this  protest — men  and  women  who 
know  conditions  by  daily  contact  therewith, 
and  at  the  polls  vindicated  their  signatures. 
In  the  face  of  their  solemn  declarations,  will 
the  American  people  be  lulled  into  fancied 
security  that  time  will  effect  a  natural  cure 
of  these  evils  ? 

M.  Katharine  Bennett, 
Corresponding     Secretary    Interdenomina- 
tional Council  of  Women. 

As  a  reader  for  many  years  of  your  maga- 
zine, I  feel  that  I  am  privileged  in  its  interest, 
and  especially  that  of  the  country  at  large, 
to  express  my  deep  regret  and  surprise  that 


you  should  have  given  circulation  and  prom- 
inence to  the  Mormon  article  in  the  January 
issue.  Surely  the  recent  developments  in  the 
Smoot  investigation  have  revealed  beyond  a 
doubt  the  spirit,  method,  and  menace  of  a 
system  born  of  fraud,  nurtured  in  deception, 
and  perfected  in  intrigue  I 

At  the  Smoot  trial  last  winter  the  writer 
heard  Senator  Burrows  put  this  question  to 
the  custodian  of  the  Marriage  Records  in 
the  Mormon  Temple :  "  Do  you  mean  to  teu 
me  that  if  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
were  to  demand  those  records  of  you  that 
you  would  refuse  to  give  them  up,  if  ordered 
so  to  do  by  the  President  of  die  Mormon 
Church  ?"  "  I  could  not  give  them  up  with- 
out authority  from  the  President  of  the 
Church,"  was  the  prompt  reply.    Nor  did  he. 

Just  here  lies  the  evil  of  Mormonism,  in 
this  belief  of  its  disciples  that  the  authority 
of  the  Church  is  greater  and  more  sacred 
than  that  of  the  State.  Upon  this  claim  we 
base  our  demand  for  a  legislative,  restric- 
tionary  power,  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
which  will  compel  a  recognition  of  Govern- 
mental authority  and  jurisdiction,  heretofore 
utterly  and  successfully  ignored,  and  that, 
too,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  hearty 
indorsement  of  the  "  Big  Twelve,"  who,  Mr. 
Irving  claims,  are  "  the  whole  thing  in  Utah." 
,  It  is  the  public  ignorance  of  the  real  facts 
in  the  Mormon  problem — procurable  to  any 
who  honestly  desire  to  know  and  have  the 
welfare  of  the  country  at  heart — this  apa- 
thetic endurance  of  appalling  conditions, 
which  a  united  public  sentiment  could  speedily 
overthrow,  that  is  responsible  for  the  growth 
and  vaunted  prosperity  of  the  foulest  system 
which  ever  endangered  a  nation's  safety  and 
honor. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
Interdenominational  Council  of  Women,  and 
representing  also  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  as  lecturer  in 
their  joint  campaign  for  an  Anti-Polygamy 
Amendment  to  our  National  Constitution,  I 
voice  the  general,  aye  universal,  protest  of 
the  Christian  womanhood  of  the  Nation. 
On  their  behalf  I  ask  that,  in  fairness  to 
them  and  the  cause  they  represent,  you  gen- 
erously give  publicity  to  this  appeal 

(Mrs.)  Maria  C.  Weed. 

New  York  City. 

I  desire  to  express  appreciation  of  the  ar- 
ticle, "  Some  Aspects  of  Mormonism,"  by  Mr. 
Irving,  appearing  in  your  January  6  num- 
ber. Many  articles  are  written  concerning 
Mormonism  by  writers  having  plainly  but  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  usually  from  a  prejudiced  view-point 
Mr.  Irving  comes  nearer  reciting  the  situar 
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tion  as  it  is  known  to  those  intimate  with 
Utah  and  her  people  than  many  who  have 
essayed  to  treat  the  subject.  A  native  of 
New  Yorlc,for  ten  years  last  past  resident  in 
Salt  Lake,  and  with  a  most  pronounced 
opinion  regarding  the  iniquities  of  polygamy, 
I  am  constrained  to  say  that  much  injustice 
has  been  done  the  masses  of  the  Mprmon  peo- 
ple in  many  of  the  articles  condemnatory  of 
them  and  their  relig^ion  heretofore  written. 
To  my  mind,  the  solution  of  the  question,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  might  put  it,  in  line  with 
his  "  Synthetic  Philosophy,"  is  evolution— 
«>.,  education,  not  attack— and  it  is  a  singu- 
lar fact  that  now  where  Mormons  apostatize 
they  seldom  if  ever  embrace  another  faith. 
The  one  man,  to  the  mind  of  many  of  us  in 
Utah,  who  has  done  more  enduring  good  for 
the  Mormon  people  than  any  other,  and  who 
seems  to  have  a  more  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  practical  way  of  handling  condi- 
tions existent,  is  the  Hon.  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  the  New  York  financier  philanthropist, 
who,  in  pursuing  his  altruistic  ideas,  has 
accomplished  g^'eat  good  in  Utah.  His  large 
beneficences  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  Salt  Lake  have  caused  a  |200,- 
OOO  building  to  rise,  with  an  Association  now 
having  1,500  members,  hundreds  Mormon. 
His  inauguration  of  Uie  traveling  library, 
with  dozens  of  cases  of  books,  which  are  sent 
to  the  most  remote  parts  of  Mormon  Utah, 
together  with  donations  to  our  hospitals 
Aroughout  the  State,  and  other  acts  of  simi- 
lar kind,  have  proven  of  more  real  value  in 
furthering  the  principles  sought  to  be  incul- 
cated by  non-Mormons  than  all  the  antago- 
nistic articles  ever  written.  Charity,  patience, 
and  education  will  prove  the  panacea  for 
Mormonism.  C.  P.  Overfield. 

Sah  Lake  Cit;. 

"THB     MODERN    CONCEPTION    OF 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS  " 

Dr.  Gulick's  article  with  the  above  title  in 
The  Oudook  of  November  4  has  doubtless 
been  read  by  many,  as  it  has  by  myself,  with 
deep  interest.  The  article  is  timely;  it  is 
valuable.  Does  it  perhaps  invite,  not  criti- 
cism, but  the  addition  of  a  further  thought 
or  two  from  one  who,  in  the  experience  of  a 
somewhat  prolonged  missionary  life,  has 
passed  from  what  Dr.  Gulick  terms  the 
"  individualistic  "  into  the  "  socialistic  "  con- 
ception of  what  foreign  missions  aim  at  and 
work  towards  ? 

I.  May  it  not  help  us  to  look  less  at  any 
theory  of  humanity,  individualistic,  social- 
istic, or  other,  and  observe,  the  rather,  what 
has  been  and  what  now  is  the  practical  form 
of  work  in  the  efforts  of  Christ's  disciples  to 


fulfill  our  Lord's  last  command  ?  If  we  do 
this,  will  not  the  query  at  once  arise  whether 
the  conception  Dr.  Gulick  commends  can 
rightiy  be  termed  "  modern  "  ?  The  mission- 
ary work  of  the  apostolic  and  of  the  post- 
apostolic  age — ^and  there  was  an  abundance 
of  it — aimed,  and  that  with  marked  success, 
at  saving  men  as  they  were  found,  in  all  races, 
all  classes,  and  also  at  elevating,  purifying, 
Christianizing  the  whole  social  order  within 
and  without  the  Roman  Empire.  So,  later 
on,  the  process  of  the  evangelization  of  the 
various  peoples  of  Europe,  from  the  time 
when  the  first  Gregory  sent  the  monk  Augus- 
tine to  England  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury till  the  conversion  of  the  Bulgarians  in 
the  tenth,  was  that  of  using  the  net  rather 
than  the  hook.  The  aim  was  first  to  con- 
vince rulers  and  leaders  of  the  pedple  of  the 
superior  claims  of  Christianity,  and  through 
them  to  make  Christian,  and  then  to  instruct 
in  detail  the  people  of  the  tribes  and  races 
subject  to  the  ruler's  authority.  This  method 
was  carried  to  its  extreme  length  by  Charle- 
magne. 

2.  Speaking  generally,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed somewhat  inaccurately,  modern  mis- 
sions are  about  a  century  old.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  great  awakening,  a  century 
ago,  among  Christians  of  the  West,  to  the 
duty  of  fulfilling  our  Lord's  last  command, 
resulted  in  missionary  efforts  which  showed 
their  results  chiefly  in  individual  conversions. 
"  Soul-saving "  was  the  watchword.  It  is 
equally  true  that  a  result,  and  a  regrettable 
result,  especially  in  the  lower  ranks  of  human 
life  and  society  amid  ancient  Oriental  civili- 
zations, was  often  to  isolate  the  converts 
from  their  people  and  render  them  dependent 
on  their  foreign  benefactors.  If  those  first 
missionaries,  of  saintly  and  illustrious  mem- 
ory, could  now  be  challenged  to  answer 
for  the  method  they  adopted,  would  they 
not,  in  turn,  challenge  us  to  tell  them  what 
other  course  was  then  possible  ?  What  was 
the  condition  of  India  or  China,  not  a  cen- 
tury but  half  a  century  ago?  China  was 
then  literally  closed  to  foreign  residents  ex- 
cept in  well-defined  quarters  of  a  few  coast 
cities.  India  as  well  as  China  was  closed 
and  sealed  and  barred  against  foreign  relig- 
ious and  social  influence.  Human  life  was 
thickly  incrusted  in  customs  ages  old ;  East- 
ern civilizations  run  back  into  hoary  antiqui- 
ty. Orientals  treated  with  contemptuous 
superiority  religious  and  social  innovations 
coming  from  the  West.  Even  fifty  years 
ago  it  required  all  the  tact  and  perseverance 
of  Christians  fired  with  a  passion  for  souls 
for  whom  Christ  died,  to  get  a  hearing  from 
one  person  here  and  from  another  there, 
among  Oriental  peoples.     It  is  no  wonder 
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that  genuine  converts  were  few  and  that 
little  impression  was  made  upon  society. 
Yet  the  aim  of  those  pioneer  missionaries 
was  to  do  just  what  the  missionary  of  to-day 
can  do  and  is  doing.  What  we  see  is  normal 
growth  and  development.  We  see  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  Lord's  parable  of  leaven.  We 
may  be  grateful,  but  should  not  congratulate 
ourselves,  over  the  fact  that  we  are  working 
nearer  to  the  realization  of  the  missionary 
ideal  cherished  by  our  predecessors.  They 
saw  only  the  rising  of  the  morning  star  which 
has  already  ushered  in  our  day. 

We  see  that  the  stupendous  enterprise  we 
are  working  at  means  a  spiritual  uplifting 
and  remolding  of  human  life  and  society  in 
all  lands,  a  spiritual  regeneration  of  men, 
individually  and  socially,  intellectually,  mor- 
ally, politfcally.  It  is  an  enterprise  compared 
with  which  Brooklyn  bridges,  Alpine  tunnels, 
gigantic  business  trusts,  are  all  child's  play; 
But  who  can  measure  the  responsibility 
which  this  knowledge  imposes  on  us  ?  The 
missionary  work  in  its  true  idea,  in  its  wide 
scope,  in  its  stupendous  plan  and  object,  is 
that  which  makes  life  worthy  of  the  sons  of 
God,  worthy  of  the  brothers  of  the  man  of 
Nazareth,  Gethsemane,  and  Calvary.  Read 
through  the  Gospel  records  and  observe  that 
Jesus  himself  never  had  a  shadow  of  doubt 
concerning  the  full  accomplishment,  in  its 
time,  of  all  for  which  he  came  to  our  world. 
Is  he  not  seeing  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  7 
Will  he  not,  by  and  by,  be  fully  satisfied  ? 
Recall  the  zeal  of  our  predecessors  in  the 
translation  and  the  widest  possible  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible,  in  the  establishment  of 
schools,  in  heralding  the  glad  tidings.  Let 
us  rejoice  that  already  many  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  that  at  least  one  large  people  in 
the  heart  of  Africa,  have  become  Christian. 
And  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lem offered  us  in  the  Far  East  of  a  nation 
in  some  respects  more  Christian  than  some 
"  Christian  "  nations,  which  is  not  yet  Chris- 
tian in  name  ? 

Measured  by  one  human  life,  the  prog^ress 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  our  world  seems 
slow;  measured  by  the  eternal  years  into 
which  that  kingdom  merges,  we  can  both 
patiently  wait  its  growth  in  time,  and  more 
courageously  strive,  during  our  day  of  labor, 


to  hasten  our  Lord's  triumph,  though  it  be 
but  by  one  little  hour. 

George  F.  Herrick. 
Constantinople. 

A     CLEARING-HOUSE     FOR     BOYS' 
WORK 

The  very  interesting  articles  by  Ernest  H. 
Abbott  upon  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  his  careful  criti- 
cism of  its  methods,  make  it  worth  while  to 
call  attention  to  one  illustration  of  Associ- 
ation work  which  merits  notice  because  it 
shows  a  readiness  to  adapt  itself  to  local 
needs  and  a  willingness  to  come  into  closest 
relationship  to  the  churches. 

In  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts,  some 
three  years  ago,  a  county  work  was  instituted 
with  Uie  purpose  of  g^iving  to  small  towns 
unable  to  support  an  Association,  some  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  A  man  was  put  into  the  field, 
and  it  soon  developed  that  the  greatest  need 
was  for  some  effective  work  with  boys.  A 
society  for  boys,  known  as  the  Phi  Alpha 
Pi,  was  planned  and  organized  in  several 
towns.  It  was  found  that  the  pastors  of  the 
churches  were  greatly  interested  in  this  work, 
and  therefore  several  of  the  local  societies 
were  organized  as  boys'  clubs  connected  with 
churches. 

The  result  is  that  to-day  most  of  the  boys' 
clubs  in  Norfolk  County,  watched  over  and 
cared  for  by  the  County  Secretary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  are  con- 
nected with  various  churches.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association's  Secretary  has 
really  taken  the  position  of  expert  supervisor 
of  boys'  work  in  the  churches  of  Norfolk 
County.  He  plans  with  the  pastors  and 
attends  the  meetings  of  the  different  boys' 
clubs,  and  his  office  in  Boston  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  the  boys' 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  churches. 

This  is  a  valuable  and  efficient  form  of 
co-op)eration,and  is  suggestive  of  other  wajrs 
in  which  the  church  and  outside  organiza- 
tions may  get  tog^ether  for  the  common  good. 
Harry  W.  Kimball. 

Union  Congregational  Church, 
t  South  Weymouth,  Massachusetts. 
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One  of  Libby's  Spotless  Kitchens 

In  the  preparation  of  ail  the  Libby  Food  Products,  the  first  considera- 
lion  is  purity  and  cleanliness. 

Libby's  (??rr)  Food  Products 

are  sold  by  grocers  everywhere.  Ask  for  Libby's  Wafer  Sliced  Dried 
Beef.  Potted  Meats  and  Concentrated  Soups.  Be  sure  the  name  Libby 
is  on  the  package. 

A  Suggestion:  Dried  Beef  may  be  creamed  and  served  on 
toast,  or  chopped  fine  and  served  in  scrambled  eggs — or  it  may  be 
served  as  taken  from  the  tin  or  glass. 

Our  booklel,  "How  to  Make  Good  Thingi  lo  Eal,"  jenl  free  on  request! 
Send    6ve    Z   cent    Hampj    fot    Libby 'j    Big    AlUs    of    the    World. 

Libby,    McNeill   &    Libby.    Chicago 
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Swift  &c  Company 
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Pie  Crust 

Sift  z}^  cups  flour  twice. 
Add  pinch  of  uk  «n<t  ^  te*. 
jpoont'ui  bjking  powder.  Mii 
thoroughly.  Add  ^  cup  Silvct 
Leaf  Ljri.  Rub  flour  and  Ur) 
tugether  betwctn  the  hindi  until 
fine,  thoroughly  miicd,  ind  ro 
lumps  rtm*in.  Add  just  enough 
ice  witer  to  moisten  the  entire 
miirure.  Roll  out  lightly  for  tinv 
molding  ind  handling  no  more 
than  »b»lutely  necetsjry,  a, 
wjtking  cruit  toughent  it.  Till 
the  li/ieij  tin»,  liy  upper  crow  in 
place  and  preu  down  arounij  cdgea 
with  fork  (light ly  floured.  Bike 
lo  minutei  in  medium  hot  oven. 
Jf  atcuratelj  followed,  tbii  retipe 
w;tl  give  an  eiceedingiy  light  and 
flakey  crult. 

Swift  ft  Company,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  STANDARD  BIBLE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY  OF  TWELVE 
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AT   ONE   QUARTER   ORIGINAL    PRICE 
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Jamlcaon,    Fauuct,   and    Brown's    Bible   ComnenUry     Bdenheln's    Life   and 

(2  Vol*.) 
i*  <»"'P'«f*co'n5>e''taiy— critical,  uplanatnry,  and  practical— on 
pi«  Old  and  New  Testaments,    Consists  of  notes  that  arc  concise. 
iKUned,  and  easily  understood,  that  elucidate  the  difficult  passaEes 
of  Scripture.    1380  pages.    Former  price, 


Times    ol   Jesus    the   Mcsslab 

(2  Void.) 
Gives  a  full  account  of  the  society,  life  and  development— intel- 
lectual and  religious— in   Palestine,  to  serve  as  a  frame  and  back- 
ground for  the  picture  of  Clirist.     A  Ijfe  of  the  Saviour^  which  is 


Faussct's  Critical  and  Expository  Bible  Cyclopedia 


-  --- — aswel  as  biblical.    1524  pages. 
Is  the  authorised  American  edition. 


Former  pnce, 


This 


This  great  work  ts  the  result  of  seven  vears  of  labor  by  the  author, 
>ntams  three  tho^nd  seven  hundred      ''  ' 

Slete  and  pe  * 
lustrations. 


contains  three  thouu^nd  seven  hundri 
^lete  and  perfect  Bible  Cyclopedia. 


Regular  price.  SMOb 
Conybeare  ft  Howson's  Life  and 


articles,  and  nulu^  a  com- 
750  three.column  pages,  600 


EpUUes  of  St.  Paul 


There  is  no  work  that  will  compare  with  this  in  giving  >  lifelike 
picture  of  the  great  apostle  and  the  work  which  he  did.  inu  large 
octavo  pages,  many  fine  illustrations,  maps,  charts,  etc.  Formerly 
sold  for  S4.50. 

Craden's  Complete  Concordance 

.  Scripture  is  the  best  interpreter  of  .Scripture,  and,  next  to  the  Bible, 
no  volume  is  of  greater  value  to  the  Bible  student  than  Cnulen's 
Loncordance.    756  pages.    Former  price,  S I  .BO. 

KItto-s  Illustrated  History  of  the  Bible 

^  No  modem  writer  has  done  more  to  clothe  with  a  fresh  and  living 
'PAV.'?!  .'A'vJIS!'!  personages  and  incidents  in  Bible  history  than 
lOH  N  KITTQ  in  this  maunificent  work.  Over  1(10,000  copies  have 
been. sold.  735  double-column  pages,  220  UlustiatioDS.  Former  price, 
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5anfbrd*s  Concise   Cyclopedia   of    Relivfous    KnowtodfO 

A  storehouse  of  information  rrgardinc  Church  History.  Bible  Hi*- 
tory,  Nunm.  Places.  Customs,  Doctrines,  Creeds.  Denominations, 
The  Early  Church ,  The  Story  of  the  Refonnation,  the  various  Youi« 
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Smith's  DIctloMry  of  the  Bible 

An  indispensable  aid  to  Ministers,  Teachere,  Families.  Snnday- 
ftchnol  Superintendents,  and  Bible  readers  generally.  1024  pases. 
finely  illustrated.    Former  price,  t4»50. 
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Hand  Embroidered  Linen 

Waist  Patterns 

We  have  just  opened  and  are  now  showing 
a  very  choice  assortment  of  fine  Embroidered 
Waist  Patterns  of  French  and  Irish  manu- 
facture. Eachpattemconsists  of  about  three 
yards  of  materialj  with  eyelet  or  sohd  em- 
broidery in  beautiful  fioral  designs;  collate 
and  cuffs  are  embroidered  to  match. 
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8.50,  10.50,  and  up  to  35.00  each. 

Embroidered  Robes 
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TEAand  COFFEE 

That  Need  No  Apolofiy 

How  many  hoiteaes  there  are  who  fed  it  ab»- 
lutely  necessary  to  apologize  to  their  guMts  for 
their  tea  and  coffee.  This  may  be  the  fault  of 
necessity,  economy,  or  what  is  far  more  likely, 
unreliable  grocers.  In  the  prices  oi  tea  and  coffee, 
tdd  in  the  usual  way,  the  profits  of  jobber  and 
trade  are  included,  so  that  the  purchaser  frequently 
pays  a  high  price  for  an  indifferent  article  rather 
than  a  fair  price  for  a  good  one. 
For  24  years  as  importers,  manufacturers,  jobben, 
and  retailers  combined,  we  have  sold  bx  our  47 
stares  the  best  teas  and  coffees  at  wholesale 
prices.  The  same  policy  has  now  been  adopted 
in  oar  new  Mail  Onler  Department. 
KING  CHOP  Tea  (35  cenb  per  pound),  unex- 
celled in  its  purity,  delicate  aroma,  and  diann  of 
flavor. 

DUCHESS  BLEND  Coffee  (25  cents  per  pound), 
made  of  most  carefully  selected  Java  and  Modia. 
Sample  trial  packages— 2  ounce  package  d  King 
Chop  Tea  and  a  3  ounce  package  of  Ducfaesi 
Kend  Coffee — will  be  gladly  sent  you  upon  recdpt 
of  ten  cents  to  cover  putial  cost.  Vhen  ordering, 
kindly  mention  variety  of  tea  prtferrcd— whetfier 
Formosa,  Japanf  Ceylon,  or  mixed,  etc.;  also 
whether  coffee  b  desired  ground  or  whole. 
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„,  ..     „  ,        The  failure  on  the 

•  ,tr  r^l„  part  of  the  Inter- 
«  IHe  Coal  Industry    g^^  j^.^^  ^^^^^^ 

ences  of  coal  op)erators  and  mine  workers 
in  session  at  Indianapolis  the  p>ast  sev- 
eral weeks  to  come  to  an  agreement  as 
to  the  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment which  are  to  prevail  in  the  coal 
industry  of  many  of  the  States  for  the 
scale  year  following'  April  1  presents  a 
very  serious  situation.  There  still  re- 
mains a  possibility,  though  slight,  that 
the  amicable  relations  which  have  existed 
for  the  past  eight  years  between  the 
employees  and  employers  in  the  more 
important  soft-coal  fields  of  the  Middle 
West  will  not  be  completely  severed, 
and  the  country  in  consequence  plunged 
into  a  widespread  industrial  struggle; 
but  from  present  indications  the  actual 
prospect  is  contrary  to  the  hope  ex- 
pressed. It  is  true  that  in  1904  the 
Inter-State  Joint  Conference  of  the  cen- 
tral competitive  territory  adjourned  its 
first  meeting  without  an  agreement,  pre- 
senting somewhat  the  same  situation  as 
the  country  confronts  at  present,  only  to 
reconvene  later  and  agree  upon  the 
terms  of  a  new  contract  before  the  old 
one  expired — not,  however,  before  a  vote 
of  the  mine  employees  in  the  States 
affected  was  taken  upon  the  issue.  Then 
industrial  conditions  were  regarded  by 
the  miners'  officials  as  unpromising,  and 
in  consequence,  with  the  indorsement  of 
the  members  of  the  union,  they  accepted 
a  reduction  in  wages  of  five  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  They  claim  now  that  they 
did  so  with  the  understanding  that  this 
reduction  was  to  be  restored  at  the  fol- 
lowing Conference.  As  the  agreement 
embodying  the  reduction  was  for  two 
years,  the  Conference  of  the  past  several 
weeks  is  the  first  held  since  the  wage 
reduction  was  accepted.  Not  only  did 
the  representatives  of  the  mine  workers 
demand  the  restoration  of  this  five  and 


one^ialf  per  cent,  reduction  of  two  years 
ago,  but  they  asked  for  an  additiona'. 
increase  of  seven  per  cent.,  or  a  total 
increase  in  wages  for  the  coming  year 
over  those  paid  the  pastyearof  twelve  and 
one-half  per  cent.  Their  demands  also 
included  the  prohibition  of  the  labor  of 
boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  and 
around  the  mines,  an  eight-hour  day 
where  not  now  in  force,  and  other  con- 
cessions too  technical  for  mention  here. 
Moreover,  most  c  t  them  are  unimpor- 
tant, inasmuch  as  all  the  demands  of  the 
mine  workers  were  lost  sight  of  in  the 
debate  over  the  demand  for  an  increase 
in  wages.  Around  this  principal  de- 
mand centered  practically  the  entire 
discussion  of  the  Conference.  The  oper- 
ators refused  emphatically  to  grant  any 
demand  which  carried  wi^  it  an  increase 
in  wages,  offering  in  opposition  to  the 
miners'  demands  that  the  present  wage 
scale  be  continued  for  another  year. 
With  these  differences  clearly  marked, 
the  Inter-State  Joint  Conference  of  the 
central  competitive  fields  has  adjourned 
without  any  agreement,  and  unless  some- 
thing definite  towards  this  end  is  accom- 
plished before  April  l,the  mine  workers 
of  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  will  refuse  to  sell  their  labor 
at  the  present  price,  and  as  a  result  will 
quit  work  on  that  day,  thus  suspending 
mining  operations  throughout  these  dis- 
tricts. The  situation  is  even  more  seri- 
ous. The  Inter-State  Joint  Conference 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Southwest  terri- 
tory (Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Indian 
Territory,  and  Texas),  meeting  in  Indian- 
apolis at  the  same  time,  has  also  ad- 
journed without  an  agreement  being 
entered  into.  Thus,  in  nine  States,  em- 
ploying over  225,000  mine  workers,  of 
which  number  approximately  1 75,000  are 
paid-up  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  a  suspension  of 
soft-coal  mining  is  probable  on  April  1. 
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Add  to  this  number  the  75,000  mine 
workers  in  six  other  States  in  which  the 
State  agreement  contract  also  expires  on 
the  same  date,  and  we  have  a  total  of 
more  than  300,000  soft-coal  mine  em- 
ployees who  may  suspend  coal  production 
at  the  end  of  next  month  in  fifteen  of  the 
more  important  mining  States.  Nor  does 
this  number  include  the  1 50,000  anthra- 
cite mine  employees  whose  present  ar- 
rangement under  the  award  of  the  Anthra- 
cite Coal  Strike  Commission  terminates 
on  March  31.  For  the  present  the  situ- 
ation in  the  hard-coal  fields  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  conference  of  operators 
and  mine  workers  which  has  been  called 
for  February  1 5. 


\fhere  the 
Responsibility  Lies 


Thus  b  presented  an 
industrial  situation 
in  the  coal  fields  of 
the  United  States  never  before  confronted 
in  this  country.  Something  analogous  to 
it,  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  was 
experienced  during  the  several  months 
preceding  the  great  strike  of  the  mine 
workers  in  the  central  competitive  and 
adjoining  soft-coal  fields  inaugurated  on 
July  4,  1897.  On  that  date  more  than 
100,000  coal-mine  employees  in  eleven 
States  suspended  mining  operations  for 
eight  weeks,  affecting  seriously  the  coal 
production  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  a  part  of  the  anthracite  region  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  that  time  the  actual 
paid-up  membership  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  which  organization 
directed  the  strijte,  did  not  reach  10,000, 
whereas  to-day  it  exceeds  300,000.  At 
the  inauguration  of  the  1897  strike  the 
treasury  of  the  union  was  practically 
empty ;  to-day  the  organization  has  at 
its  immediate  command  a  defense  fund 
amounting  to  nearly  $3,000,000.  The 
1897  strike  was  one  of  the  consequences 
flowing  out  of  the  breakdown  several 
years  previous  of  the  Inter-State  Joint 
Conference,  but  it  succeeded  in  restoring 
this  industrial  machinery  to  the  central 
competitive  territory.  Upon  its  success- 
ful operation  since  then  is  to  be  placed 
the  credit  for  the  continuance  of  indus- 
trial peace  in  the  coal  industry  of  those 
States,  for  no  strike  of  any  serious  propor- 


tions has  taken  place  since  1897  in  any 
of  the  districts  governed  by  the  Inter- 
State  Joint  Conference.  We  believe  the 
public  welfare  demands  emphatically 
that  every  possible  means  be  resorted  to 
by  those  having  in  charge  the  continu- 
ance of  this  industrial  machinery  before 
they  permit  the  present  crisis  to  meige 
into  a  still  greater  one  by  its  breakdown. 
The  consequences  are  so  serious  and 
the  responsibility  resting  upon  the  lead- 
ers of  the  operators  and  of  the  mine 
workers  is  so  great  that  a  strict  accounta- 
bility will  be  demanded  by  the  public  of 
diose  who  force  upon  it,  or  rather  do 
not  prevent  it  from  experiencing,  the 
threatened  industrial  war.  That  respon- 
sibility cannot  be  laid  upon  either  party 
alone.  For  to  affirm  that  the  operators 
alone  are  responsible  is  to  insist  that 
they  must  always  pay  whatever  the  miners 
ask,  and  to  affirm  diat  the  miners  alone 
are  responsible  is  to  insist  that  they 
must  always  take  whatever  the  operators 
offer.  Neither  proposition  is  true.  In 
a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  no  vital 
principle  is  involved,  but  only  a  question 
of  the  proper  sharing  of  the  profits  of 
an  industry  between  those  engaged  in 
it,  where  agreement  is  not  possible,  ar- 
bitration should  be  resorted  to.  It  is 
intolerable  that  the  general  public  should 
be  made  to  suffer  a  coal  famine  because 
the  two  partners  engaged  in  the  work  of 
coal-mining  quarrel  over  their  division 
of  the  profits. 

A  t  u  TT  ■  Judge  Holdom,  of  a 
ufSfempr  Chicago  court,  has  fined 
a  Typographical  Union 
for  contempt  of  court,  and  sentenced  two 
of  its  members  to  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. A  request  for  jury  trial  was  de- 
nied on  the  ground  that  "  the  Court  has 
no  doubt  about  the  facts."  The  ques- 
tion whether  an  unorganized  body  (for 
the  Typographical  Union  is  not  incor- 
porated) can  be  punished  for  contempt 
because  of  the  conduct  of  its  officials,  not 
specifically  described  by  the  body  as  such, 
is  not  even  discussed  by  the  Judge.  It  is  a 
general  principle  that  no  person,  whether 
corporate  or  individual,  can  be  held  guilty 
of  a  criminal  act  unless  it  is  brought 
home  to  him ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  Judge  in  this  pase  should  either  have 
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shown  that  the  Union  did  explicitly 
authorize  the  acts  of  its  officers  which 
are  adjudged  to  be  in  contempt  of  the 
injunction  granted  by  the  Court,  or  else 
he  should  have  pointed  out  under  what 
conditions  a  partnership — for  as  such  an 
unincorporated  union  must  be  regarded 
by  the  law — can  be  held  criminally 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  an  official  not 
specifically  authorized  by  the  body  of 
which  he  is  an  officer.  In  the  case  of 
Franklin  Union  No.  4  vs.  The  People, 
the  union  was  incorporated,  and  there 
was  evidence  showing  corporate  acts  of 
the  union  in  violation  of  the  injunction. 
In  the  present  case  the  union  was  not 
incorporated,  and  we  fail  to  discover  in 
the  Judge's  opinion  any  indication  of 
any  evidence  of  organic  acts  by  the  union 
in  violation  of  the  injunction  granted. 
The  Outlook  is  of  the  opinion  that  no 
such  body  should  be  held  guilty  of  con- 
tempt for  the  illegal  conduct  of  its  offi- 
cers without  explicit  evidence  that  this 
conduct  was  authorized  by  the  body; 
and  it  is  also  of  opinion  that  in  all  pro- 
ceedings ^or  contempt  for  acts  not  done 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  the  accused 
ought  to  be  entitled  by  law  to  demand  a 
jury  trial  prior  to  the  infliction  of  any 
penalty  as  for  a  crime.  The  same  judge 
oug^t  not  to  be  permitted  to  issue  the 
injunction,  try  the  accused,  adjudge  him 
guilty,  and  determine  the  sentence. 


Kansas  Oil-Prodmxrs' 
Problem 


The  prediction  of 
The  Outlook  sev- 
eral months  ago 
that  the  battle  of  Kansas  against  die 
Standard  Oil  trust  was  not  won  when  it 
adopted  drastic  legislation  is  being  amply 
fulfilled  in  the  struggle  of  the  independ- 
ent refineries  for  business.  Eight  such 
institutions  have  been  established,  and 
five  of  them  are  in  operation.  Their 
output  of  refined  oil  has  the  advantage 
of  the  low  freight  rates  and  absence  of 
discrimination,  both  resulting  from  the 
legislation  of  last  winter.  These  alone, 
however,  as  the  independent  refiners  are 
finding  out,  do  not  make  large  profits. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  quite  naturally  receives  the 
same  rates  and  sells  at  the  same  price, 
making   the   retail  disposition  of  inde- 


pendent oil  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
result  of  State  pride  in  its  new  industries. 
But  Kansas  has  only  a  million  and  a 
half  people ;  in  every  town  of  importance 
the  Standard  has  a  thoroughly  equipped 
system  of  selling  by  wagons,  and  the 
market  left  for  the  independents  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  for  the  upbuilding 
of  a  profitable  business.  When  the  ad- 
joining States  and  Territories  are  sought, 
what  happens  ?  An  address  just  issued 
by  the  independent  refiners  and  sent  to 
Commissioner  Garfield  says  that  the 
alliance  between  the  railroads  and  the 
Standard,  together  with  the  latter's  ex- 
tensive network  of  pipe-lines,  practically 
limits  them  to  the  State  boundaries.  To 
prove  this  they  give  these  instances : 
Refined  oil  can  be  shipped  from  Cha- 
nute,  Kansas,  to  Weber,  Kansas,  254 
miles,  for  10^  cents  per  100  pounds; 
to  ship  it  seven  miles  farther  on  the  same 
road,  to  Superior,  Nebraska,  changes  the 
rate  to  30  cents.  There  is  no  change  of 
routing,  of  cars,  or  of  road,  yet  the  rale 
is  trebled.  From  Chanute  to  Kiowa, 
Kansas,  181  miles,  the  rate  is  9  cents; 
from  Chanute  to  Alva,  Oklahoma,  199 
miles,  it  is  35  cents..  The  Kansas  rates 
are  the  result  of  State  legislation,  but  of 
course  are  not  operative  outside  the  State 
lines.  "  We  are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides," 
say  the  refiners ;  "  like  prison  guards,  the 
railroads  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
lurk  on  the  borders  of  the  State,  gun  in 
hand,  ready  to  call  a  halt  on  any  man 
who  has  die  temerity  to  try  to  ship  his 
oil,  either  crude  or  refined,  outside  the 
borders  of  the  State.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  any  independent  competition  in 
petroleum  worthy  the  name,  we  must  have 
a  wider  market  than  the  State  of  Kansas." 


7T,e  Demand  for  Following  this  address 
Federal  Aid  ^^™f  *  meeting  of  Otl- 
producers  at  Kansas 
City  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  sell- 
ing crude  oil.  The  product  of  the  Kansas- 
Indian  Territory  field  is  now  over  60,000 
barrels  a  day ;  the  independent  refineries 
take  3,000  barrels;  the  Standard  is  buying 
about  35,000  barrels  a  day,  and  already 
has  more  than  10,000,000  barrels  stored 
in  the  territory  covered  by  the  confer- 
ence.    Since  die  attack  by  the  Missouri 
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authorities  on  its  organization  in  that 
State  it  has  stopped  work  on  a  second 
pipe-line  to  Whiting,  Indiana,  from  which 
the  producers  hoped  relief.  Oil  prices, 
when  the  product  can  be  sold  at  all, 
are  practically  the  same  as  last  spring, 
approximately  SO  cents  a  barrel.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  evident  that  the 
owner  of  an  oil  well  or  refinery  has  no 
flattering  prospect,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  Kansas  can  add  to  its  statutes 
in  such  way  as  to  help  matters.  Nat- 
urally, the  producers  and  refiners  turn 
to  the  Federal  authorities  as  their  only 
refuge — for  they  refuse  to  believe  the 
Standard's  excuse  that  over-production  . 
has  caused  the  low  prices  of  oil.  Up  to 
this  time  the  Standard  has  been  little 
affected  financially  by  the  Kansas  agita- 
tion. It  has  filled  its  immense  tanks 
with  oil  at  the  lowest  price  ever  known 
in  the  field,  barely  enough  to  pay  for 
pumping  it  to  the  surface,  and  has  re- 
duced its  cost  to  Kansas  consumers  (who 
are  the  only  ones  benefited)  by  barely 
the  amount  of  the  lessened  freight.  It  has, 
however,  been  greatly  the  loser  through 
public  disapproval,  and  the  Kansas 
strife  has  set  other  commonwealths  so 
vigorous  an  example  that,  even  if  the 
Government  does  not  take  drastic  action, 
enough  States  may  join  the  movement 
to  extend  the  market  of  both  refined  and 
crude  oil  to  the  extent  necessary  for  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  profit.  This  is 
the  hope  of  the  producers  of  the  Western 
field,  and  they  are  waiting  eagerly  for 
Commissioner  Garfield's  promised  report 
on  the  oil  industry  as  a  working  basis 
and  as  an  impetus  toward  effective  leg- 
islation elsewhere.  The  facts  emphasize 
the  truth  that  the  railroads  can  make  or 
mar  communities  and  even  States  as 
well  as  individuals,  and  that  industrial 
liberty  depends  on  some  far  more  effect- 
ive regulation  of  freight  rates  than  pres- 
ent laws  afford. 


__.        „  The  reform  legislation 

^T^  ^eosnres  j    possible  by  Cov- 

in Pennaylvama  *^  _  ^  ,      , 

emor     Pennypacker's 

call  for  a  special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture is  in  various  stages  of  progress. 
The  repeal  of  the  notorious  Ripper  Bill 
has  been  finally  passed  and  approved  by 


the  Governor,  and  so  pne  bit  of  iniqui- 
tous work  of  the  regular  session  of 
1905  has  been  undone.  This  bill  trans- 
ferred the  power  to  appoint  the  Director 
of  Public  Safety  and  the  Director  of 
Public  Works  from  the  Mayor  to  the 
Council.  By  its  repeal  the  scandal  of 
divided  responsibility  has  been  put  to  an 
end.  The  personal  registration  bill  has 
been  reported  out  of  committee  practi- 
cally as  introduced  by  Mr.  Sheatz,  who 
represents  the  election  reform  element 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  present 
prospects  indicate  that  the  bill,  which  is 
a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  one, 
will  pass.  The  same  forces  have  pre- 
pared and  introduced  a  uniform  primary 
bill  (also  introduced  by  Mr.  Sheatz),  pro- 
viding for  the  holding  of  the  primaries 
of  all  parties  on  the  same  day  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  regular  election 
officers.  The  ballot  is  furnished  by  the 
State,  but  each  elector  must  ask  for  the 
ticket  he  wishes  to  vote,  and,  if  chal- 
lenged, must  declare  the  party  he  expects 
to  support  at  the  next  election.  A  very 
satisfactory  civil  service  bill  applying  to 
Philadelphia  has  been  introduced  at 
Mayor  Weaver's  request.  In  a  forceful 
speech  before  the  legislative  committee 
having  the  matter  in  charge  Mayor 
Weaver  declared : 

The  power  which  has  heretofore  been 
exercised  by  the  Mayor,*  or  those  behind  the 
Mayor,  has  made  it  possible  to  build  up  a 
g^eat  big  machine,  whose  power  was  not 
confined  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
that  power  that  this  bill  should  take  away 
from  the  Mayor.  ...  I  think  the  only  way  to 
apply  the  merit  system  is  to  give  the  Mayor 
absolute  power  to  establish  an  absolutely 
independent  Civil  Service  Commission.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  care  who  shall 
appoint  the  commissioners,  or  how  they  shall 
serve.  I  do  not  care  whether  this  bill  is  to  be 
operated  under  me  or  the  next  Mayor.  I  do 
want  a  merit  system  established  in  Philadel- 
phia that  will  give  every  department  the  best 
service  that  can  be  obtained,  absolutely 
regardless  of  poUtics.  .  .  .  You  talk  about 
having^  three  names  certified.  What  would 
you  think  of  one  thousand  men  on  the  eUgible 
list,  as  was  the  old  custom,  and  not  one  being 
able  to  be  appointed  because  some  other 
man  had  the  indorsement  of  forty  politicians 
because  he  had  performed  some  political 
service  for  a  political  boss,  who  did  not  care 
whether  the  city  of  Philadelphia  got  good 
service  or  not  ? 

The  prosecution  of  ballot-box  frauds  in 
Philadelphia  continues.    Last  week  three 
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election  officers  in  the  Twenty-sixth 
Ward  were  convicted  of  stealing  the 
regular  ballot-box  and  substituting  for  it 
one  stuffed  to  order.  The  Common- 
wealth proved  that  the  substituted  box 
was  stuffed  with  ballots  which  had  been 
previously  marked  and  tied  up  in  pack- 
ages of  ten.  The  announcement  that 
195  ballots  had  been  cast  was  a  cue  to 
those  in  the  other  room  to  place  that 
number  in  the  second  box.  In  their 
haste,  however,  the  conspirators  threw 
in  one  package  too  many,  making  205 
instead  of  195.  A  set  of  officials  from 
a  Fifteenth  Ward  Division  were  con- 
victed for  falsifying  the  count  at  the 
February,  1905,  election.  The  conviction 
of  these  men  indicates  that  the  changed 
frame  of  mind  of  the  people  of  Philadel- 
I^ia  on  this  subject  continues. 


Tnatiea 
Not  Pariy  Measures 


In  Democratic  Sen- 
atorial caucus  last 
week  Senator  Pat- 
terson, of  Colorado,  resenting  an  attempt 
to  enforce  party  discipline  in  opposition 
to  the  San  Domingo  treaty,  declared 
that  never  before  had  action  on  a  treaty 
been  made  a  question  of  party  consider- 
ation. This  is  certainly  in  accord  with 
reason  and  justice,  and  we  have  not  seen 
any  allegation  that  as  to  actual  historical 
practice  Senator  Patterson  was  in  error. 
The  reply  made  by  Senator  Culberson 
avoided  entirely  the  principle  involved 
and  attempted  to  make  a  special  and 
exceptional  case  of  the  San  Domingo 
matter,  by  asking  if  there  had  ever  been 
known  "  a  treaty  which  departed  so  far, 
not  only  from  the  tenets  of  the  party, 
but  from  the  traditions  of  the  country, 
and  one  which  had  been  negotiated  in 
such  an  extraordinary  way."  It  can- 
not be  too  positively  asserted  that  inter- 
national peace  and  friendly  relations 
must  not  be  endangered  by  dealing 
with  treaty  proposals  and  obligations 
as  fit  subjects  for  factional,  partisan 
fights  in  caucus  or  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  In  the  Senate  itself  Senator 
Patterson  had  already  declared  openly 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  President's 
policy  as  to  San  Domingo.  Senator 
Moigan  had  given  a  similar  intimation, 
and   other   Democratic    Senators   were 


known  to  have  the  like  inclination.  The 
caucus  was  an  attempt  to  bind  al! 
Democratic  Senators  by  the  two-thirds 
vote  adopted  as  an  authoritative  caucus 
method  by  the  party  in  the  Senate  two 
or  three  years  ago.  This  wa?  carried 
through ;  with  only  four  n^^tive  votes 
the  caucus  formally  resolved  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  Democratic  Senator  to 
vote  against  ratification.  Later  on  Sena- 
tor Patterson  introduced  a  resolution  in 
the  Senate  declaring  that  the  action  of 
the  Democratic  caucus,  in  dictating  to 
Senators  how  they  should  vote  on  die 
San  Domingo  treaty,  was  a  plain  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  five  Democratic 
votes  necessary,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral estimate,  to  insure  the  ratification 
will  be  cast  regardless  of  caucus  tyranny. 
Press  discussion  seems  to  foreshadow 
the  success  of  the  treaty ;  and  Secre- 
tary Root's  thorough  exfKJsition  of  Do- 
mingan  complications  and  of  the  need 
of  prompt  action,  before  the  Senate's 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  week, 

made  a  decided  impression. We  are 

glad  to  note  that  the  bill  to  preserve 
Niagara  Falls  by  joining  with  Canada 
in  fixing  practical  measures  of  restraint 
has  been  favorably  reported  to  the 
House,  and  that  Mr.  Lodge's  bill  for 
improvement  of  the  consular  service  has 
passed  the  Senate — a  measure  already 
characterized  in  The  Outlook  as  accept- 
able only  on  the  "  half-loaf  "  principle, 
and  one  that  might  well  be  improved  in 
the  House  with  even  the  faint  hope  that 
the  Senate  might  in  conference  accept 
such  betterment. 


.  On  more  than  one  occasion 

N  t"^"^ '  ^^^  American  Government 
has  irritated  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  establishment  of  extreme 
tariffs.  America  has  now  a  chance  to 
know  how  it  feels.  On  March  1  the 
new  German  high  tariff  goes  into  effect. 
Under  its  provisions  there  is  an  im- 
portant increase  in  the  rates  on  various 
products,  notably  breadstuffs,  for  which 
we  have  hitherto  found  a  large  market 
in  Germany.  Exports  of  manufactures 
to  Germany  will  also  be  affected — in  the 
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growing  shoe  trade,  for  instance,  the  pres- 
ent rates  are  to  be  doubled  and  trebled. 
By  the  new  tariff,  however,  minimum 
rates — ^which  would  largely  continue  our 
trade  on  its  present  basis — are  offered 
to  nations  giving  similar  favors.  The 
concessions  offered  by  the  Dingley  tariff 
do  not,  of  course,  answer  for  such  "  simi- 
lar favors."  The  German  Government, 
therefore,  has  been  hoping  that  a  treaty 
of  reciprocity  might  be  established  be- 
tween it  and  the  American  Government. 
Concerning  this  Prince  von  Biilow,  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  said  recently : 

We  have,  naturally,  a  lively  interest  to 
reach  a  new  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  and  this  wish  corresponds  not  only 
with  the  friendly  political  relations  of  the  two 
peoples,  but  also  with  the  economic  needs  of 
both.  Of  course  we  wish  in  our  new  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
same  points  of  view  as  those  that  controlled 
us  in  recasting  our  general  commercial  rela- 
tionships and  in  the  new  commercial  treaties 
already  negotiated.  We  have,  according- 
ly, drawn  our  proposals  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  German  interests  affected. 
Our  proposition  will,  we  think,  be  quite  within 
practicable  limits,  and  certainly  we  shall  ap- 
proach the  American  Government  with  no 
requests  that  would  injure  the  vital  features 
of  the  American  economic  organism. 

The  Chancellor's  view  as  to  the  means 
for  bringing  the  two  nations  together 
in  a  new  trade  agreement  is  that  ten 
tariff  experts  on  either  side  shall  meet 
for  a  frank  exchange  of  friendly  explana- 
tions. It  is,  of  course,  always  possible 
to  recognize  contrary  views  when  the 
general  advantages  of  real  reciprocity 
are  kept  in  mind.  Instead  of  this,  what 
is  proposed  by  the  leaders  in  Congress  ? 
An  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  over 
the  Dingley  schedules  is  to  be  assessed 
on  imports  from  every  country  which 
fails  to  give  to  American  products  most- 
favored-nation  treatment,  and  a  duty  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  is  to  be  imposed  on 
all  imports  now  on  the  free  list  when  com- 
ing from  countries  which  fail  to  give  their 
lowest  duties  to  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  negation  of  reciprocity  and  revis- 
ion.    It  is  reprisal. 


State-Owned  Railways 


The  advantages 
and  disadvan- 
tages of  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railways  as  exempli- 
fied in  Germany  are  set  forth  in  a  popular 


and  interesting  way  by  Mr.  Charles 
Edward  Russell  in  the  current  number 
of  "  Everybody's  Magazine."  In  point 
of  speed  American  railways  are  undoubt- 
edly superior,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
about  the  military  discipline  and  excess- 
ive formality  and  rigidness  of  system 
in  the  German  management  that  would 
seem  irksome  and  absurd  to  Americans. 
A  most  amusing  pen-picture,  for  instance, 
is  given  by  Mr.  Russell  of  the  pompous 
station-master  of  "  Bomburg-Homburg," 
with  his  magnificent  uniform  and  grand- 
iose supervision  of  the  departure  of  a 
train.  But  in  the  essentials  of  comfort, 
cheapness,  and  convenience  there  is 
much  to  praise  in  the  German  roads. 
Mr.  Russell  says,  "  As  nothing  need  be 
scrimped  or  stolen  to  make  up  dividends 
on  watered  stock  and  fraudulent  bonds, 
the  outfit  is  uniformly  good,  the  road- 
beds and  track  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  the  stations  great  roomy  places, 
often  of  elaborate  and  handsome  de- 
sign." The  trains  are  seldom  late,  and 
accidents  are  almost  unknown.  Mr. 
Russell  asserts  that  although  the  German 
roads  carry  nine  hundred  million  passen- 
gers a  year,  almost  none  meet  with  acci- 
dents, and  that  in  America  more  people 
are  killed  in  a  week  by  the  railways  than 
in  Germany  in  a  year.  The  cheapness 
of  passenger  rates  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  fourth-class  cars 
in  which  the  peasantry  may  travel  at  the 
rate  of  less  than  a  cent  a  mile.  A  sleep- 
ing-car compartment  with  two  berths 
closed  off  by  itself,  from  Berlin  to  Frank- 
fort, costs  only  $2.50.  There  are  liberal 
reductions  for  round  trips,  circular  tours, 
and  workmen's  tickets.  Private  owner- 
ship of  railways  in  Germany  has  almost 
passed  away  since  1871,  when  the  first 
experiment  in  this  direction  was  made. 
To-day  twenty-nine  out  of  every  thirty-two 
miles  of  railway  in  Germany  are  owned 
by  Government.  Moreover,  the  business 
is  made  to  pay.  It  is  computed  that 
the  net  annual  profits  of  all  State-owned 
railways  for  ten  years  have  been  between 
five  and  six  per  cent.  This  is  just  so 
much  taken  from  the  taxes  needed  to  pay 
Government  expenses.  The  traveler 
helps  pay  the  taxes,  and  the  contribution 
even  from  foreign  travelers  is  no  incon- 
siderable  amount.     It  i$  certain  that 
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Gennany  in  acquiring  railways  was  not 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  putting  into 
practice  any  theory  of  State  Socialism, 
but  by  the  wish  to  get  money  to  help 
pay  her  enormous  military  and  other 
Government  charges.  Moreover,  as  Mr. 
Russell  puts  it,  "  The  Government  woke 
up  in  1871  to  recognize  two  facts :  Arst, 
that  whoever  owns  a  country's  transpor- 
tation service  owns  the  country ;  and, 
second,  that  it  needed  the  national  high- 
way for  national  use."  Prussia  took  the 
lead,  and  at  the  outset  all  the  objections 
advanced  by  opponents  of  the  idea  in 
America  were  strenuously  urged — that 
it  would  be  a  wrongful  interference  with 
private  rights,  that  the  vested  interests 
of  private  companies  could  not  be  ig- 
nored nor  purchased  cheaply,  that  widows 
and  orphans  who  owned  railway  stock 
and  bonds  would  suffer.  According  to 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Russell,  all 
this  was  overcome  by  one  man — a  "  man 
with  iron  will,  unbeatable  and  untum- 
able,  who  kept  hammering  away  until  he 
got  what  he  wanted."  Albert  von  May- 
bach,  of  the  Prussian  Ministry,  "  went 
quietly  into  the  stock  market  and  bought 
the  control  of  one  or  two  railroads.  On 
these  he  instantly  slashed  all  rates  and 
reached  out  for  all  the  business."  This 
brought  the  private  companies  to  terms 
one  by  one,  and  a  fair  system  of  com- 
pensation was  carried  out.  At  present 
an  Imperial  Railway  Department  at  Ber- 
lin harmonizes  and  co-ordinates  the 
work  of  the  different  roads  and  enforces 
uniformity  of  method  and  fairness  of 
charges — ^just  as  our  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  should  do  if  it  had 
the  power.  Freight  rates  are  probably 
a  little  higher  than  in  America,  but  the 
classification  is  simple,  the  rates  are  the 
same  to  everybody,  and  are  not  changed 
arbitrarily  or  through  favoritism.  To 
quote  once  more  from  Mr.  Russell's 
conclusion's:  "So  far  as  any  outsider 
can  discover,  there  is  no  grafting,  and 
assuredly  there  is  no  stock  juggling, 
bond  juggling,  rate  juggling,  rebates, 
discriminations,  thefts,  underbilling, 
wrong  classifications,  skin  games,  and 
frauds  on  shippers.  Every  shipper  knows 
exactly  what  he  pays  and  what  his  com- 
petitors pay,  and  the  chief  plaint  of  the 
American  shipper  is  absolutely  unknown 


in  Germany."    American  railways  should 
make  such  a  contrast  impossible. 


^    _     ,  The  Russian  revolu- 

The  Revolution  in  ^  .  j^ 
the  Baltic  Provinces  °°"  "^S  oeen  par 
ticularly  devastating 
in  the  Baltic  provinces.  There  distress 
has  been  the  lot  of  people  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  neither  the  revolutionists 
nor  the  autocracy.  Generations  ago  this 
region  was"  settled  by  German  families, 
many  of  them  of  lordly  wealth  and  sta- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  years  they 
have  become  patriotic  Russians,  though 
they  have  kept  their  Teutonic  blood 
pure.  They  comprise  the  great  land- 
owners, soldiers,  bankers,  merchants, 
scholars,  and  rulers  of  the  region.  With 
their  loyalty  to  Russia  they  have  a  Teu- 
tonic sense  of  the  rig^t  to  their  own 
traditions,  customs,  and  privileges,  and 
they  cling  to  the  German  language. 
They  long  ago  obtained  and  have  until 
recently  preserved  inviolate  certain  con- 
cessions which  the  autocracy  has  granted 
to  no  other  portion  of  the  Empire.  The 
university  at  Dorpat,  for  instance,  has 
had  its  own  police  and  court,  and  its 
members  have  not  been  answerable  to 
the  local  officials  of  the  Czar.-  It  is 
these  people  of  German  descent,  there- 
fore, who  have  g^ven  character  to  the 
Baltic  provinces.  Some  of  the  Czar's 
most  trusted  Ministers  have  always  come 
from  this  German  element,  which  has 
been  a  strong  force  in  the  Empire.  The 
Russians  proper  in  these  provinces  are, 
as  a  rule,  bureaucrats  and  officials  ;  the 
Germans,  for  the  most  part,  constitute 
the  landed  aristocracy,  and  are  still 
largely  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  feudal- 
ism. The  Letts,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  Slavic  people  in  that  region  are 
called,  are  generally  of  the  lower  classes ; 
they  are  the  peasantry,  the  small  dealers, 
and  the  tenantry.  It  is  the  Letts  who 
have  been  engaged  in  a  violent  and  de- 
structive uprising  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
and  the  object  of  their  attack  is  mainly 
the  Teutonic  upper  classes.  In  the  mean- 
time this  German  population  has  had 
many  of  its  ancient  privileges  revoked 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  Its  tradi- 
tions have  been  violated  and  its  feelings 
flouted.     Even  the  name  of  the  city  of 
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Dorpat  has  been  changed  to  Yuryev. 
Between  the  Letts  on  one  side  and  the 
autocracy  on  the  other,  the  people  of 
wealth,  cultivation,  and  high  spirit  in 
this  part  of  Russia  have  been  thrust  into 
a  condition  of  misery  and  helplessness. 
In  the  region  around  Reval  they  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  which 
have  been  burned  and  wasted  ;  some  of 
them  have  lost  their  lives,  and  others 
are  crowded  into  the  fortified  portion  of 
the  city  called  the  Dom,  there  to  face 
death  from  hunger  and  destitution.  The 
Letts  now  are  in  turn  suffering ;  for  the 
Imperial  Government  has  been  charac- 
teristically unfeeling  in  visiting  reprisals 
upon  them.  Action  has  already  been 
taken  for  the  raising  of  a  fund  in  the 
United  States  to  relieve  the  distress 
among  the  Germans  and  the  Letts,  and 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  National  Bank 
of  New  York  is  acting  as  the  depository 
and  forwarder  of  contributions.  The 
experience  of  the  Baltic  provinces  is  an 
illustration  of  the  fearful  waste,  not  only 
of  property,  but  also  of  human  life,  en- 
ergy, and  character,  which  is  the  penalty 
of  such  a  convulsion  .as  that  through 
which  Russia  is  now  passing. 


Rtusicax 
Congresses 


Last  week  two  important 
congresses  were  held  in 
Russia — one  by  revolution- 
ists, one  by  conservatives.  The  Con- 
gress of  Revolutionists  .was  held  at 
Imatra,  Finland,  and  lasted  two  days. 
Ninety  delegates  were  in  attendance, 
representing  the  central  committees  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Revolutionists, 
the  Peasant  League,  the  Council  of 
Workmen,  the  Polish  Socialists,  and  the 
Finnish  Revolutionists.  The  collapse 
of  the  December  risings  had  apparently 
disheartened  all  except  the  Poles,  who 
wished  to  make  another  immediate  at- 
tempt. This  desire  was  voted  down, 
and  the  conference  decided  to  postpone 
further  revolutionary  operations  until 
spring,  when  agrarian  troubles  are  ex- 
pected to  begin  again.  As  to  the  Duma, 
or  proposed  parliament,  the  Congress 
thus  put  itself  on  record  : 

Owing  to  restricted  and  unequal  suffrage, 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  satraps  of  martial 
law  throughout  the  Empire,  and  the  count- 
less arrests  and  repressions  of  the  true  de- 


fenders of  political  freedom  and  of  the  inter- 
ests of  workmen,  the  latter  are  able  to  enter 
the  National  Assembly  only  accidentally 
and  in  small  numbers.  The  existence  of 
such  a  caricature  of  a  National  Assembly  as 
a  feature  of  constitutionalism  will  only  serve 
to  interest  the  autocratic  and  bureaucratic 
systems,  extend  their  calamitous  rule,  help  to 
improve  the  credit  of  Europe,  and  forge  new 
financial  chains  for  the  nation. 

At  Moscow  the  Congress  of  Noblemen 
was  held.  They  demanded  (I)  a  strong 
power,  using  sensible  measures  to  sup- 
press revolution  and  to  protect  peaceful 
Russians  from  violence  ;  (2)  the  imme- 
diate announcement  by  the  Emperor  of 
the  date  of  the  convocation  of  the  Duma, 
not  later  than  April  28 ;  (3)  the  sacrifice 
of  the  dreams  of  the  Poles  and  other 
border  nationalities  to  the  interests  of 
the  whole  nation,  for  Russia  is  one  and 
indivisible ;  (4)  the  maintenance  of  the 
inviolability  of  private  property,  but  (to 
enable  p)easants  to  buy  private  holdings) 
the  sale  of  unoccupied  Government  lands 
on  easy  terms,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  easy  credit.  Two  days 
later  the  Emperor  showed  his  heed  of 
the  first  of  the  statements  regarding 
land.  In  receiving  a  deputation  from 
the  Government  of  the  Province  of 
Kursk  he  said,  as  reported : 

My  brothers,  I  am  most  glad  to  see  you. 
You  must  know  very  well  that  every  right  of 
property  is  sacred  to  the  State.  The  owner 
nas  the  same  right  to  his  land  as  you  peas- 
ants have  to  yours.  Communicate  this  to 
your  fellows  in  the  villages.  In  my  solici- 
tude for  you  I  do  not  forget  the  peasants, 
whose  needs  are  dear  to  me,  and  I  will  look 
after  them  continuallv,  as  did  my  late  father. 
The  National  Assembly  will  soon  assemble, 
and,  in  co-operation  with  me,  discuss  the 
best  measures  for  your  relief.  Have  confi- 
dence in  me.  I  will  assist  you.  But  I  repeat, 
remember  always  that  right  of  property  is 
holy  and  inviolable. 

As  helping  to  solve  the  agrarian  prob- 
lem, the  Government  is  now  considering 
appropriating  a  huge  sum  to  compensate 
private  owners  for  land  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  like  to  expropriate  for 
distribution  to  the  peasants.  The  opera- 
tion would  be  accomplished  by  the  Peas- 
ants' Bank's  purchase  of  the  lands  and 
their  sale  to  the  peasantry  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  The  difficulty  in  all  this,  of 
course,  is  the  size  of  the  sum  necessary, 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  it  in  Ru!»- 
sia,  and  the   well-nigh  impossibility  of 
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adding  to  the  already  great  sums  bor- 
rowed from  abroad  and  those  which 
must  still  be  borrowed  in  order  to  meet 
the  deficiency  in  ^e  budget. 


of  Denmark  \  "  Fredenk "  on  the 
throne.  In  the  list  of 
Danish  kings  since  1513  there  has  been 
an  uninterrupted  alternation  between 
the  two  names  Christian  and  Frederik. 
Throughout  Denmark  last  week,  while 
Frederick  VIII. 's  accession  was  hailed 
with  appropriate  satisfaction,  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  Christian  IX.  was,  of  course, 
the  dominant  sentiment.  The  affectii^ 
grief  of  the  members  of  the  remarkably 
united  royal  family  was  reflected  every- 
where in  the  little  kingdom.  From  the 
whole  world,  too,  there  came  unanimous 
eulogy,  finding  expression  in  the  public 
press  of  whatever  political  opinion  and  in 
the  thousands  of  despatches  sent  to  the 
Amalienborg,  the  palace  where  the  late 
King  died.  Family  services  had  already 
been  held  over  his  body.  The  inter- 
ment takes  place  at  the  cathedral  of 
Roskilde,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Copenhagen,  and  the  ancient  capital  of 
Denmark.  Once  the  town  had  a  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants ;  now  it  con- 
tains only  about  six  thousand.  The 
cathedral  shelters  the  tombs  of  most  of 
the  Danish  kings,  from  the  time  of 
Harald  I.,  who  died  in  987.  The  bodies 
of  a  number  of  the  early  monarchs  are 
entombed  perpendicularly  in  the  huge 
columns  of  the  old  cathedral,  doubtless 
'  emphasizing  the  sentiment  that  the  kings 
were  veritable  "pillars  of  the  Church." 
The  Danish  crown  worthily  descends  to 
Frederick  VIII.,  who,  in  character,  abil- 
ity, and  popularity,  strikingly  resembles 
his  exemplary  father.  The  new  King  is 
sixty-three  years  old.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-six  he  married  Princess  Lowisa 
(Louise),  the  daughter  of  Karl  XV.  of 
Sweden,  the  tallest  princess  in  Europe, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  perhaps 
the  wealthiest,  as  inheriting  the  property 
of  her  mother,  a  sister  of  the  late  King  of 
Holland.  The  King  and  Queen  have  eight 
children.  The  eldest  is  Prince  Christian, 
now  Crown  Prince,  who  married  the 
beautiful  Princess  "  Adiny  " — as  she  is 


affectionately  called — or  Alexandrine  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  King's  sec- 
ond son,  Prince  Karl,  is  now  Haakon 
VII.,  King  of  Norway.  Prior  to  the 
proclamation  of  his  accession .  King 
Frederick  held  a  council  of  state,  at 
which  the  Ministers  tendered  their  resig- 
nations and  were  requested  to  retain 
their  posts.  Afterward  the  new  ruler, 
surrounded  by  the  princes,  received  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  the  presidents  of  the 
Landsthing  and  the  Folkething — ^the  two 
houses  of  the  Danish  Riksdag,  or  Parlia- 
ment— and  the  chief  court,  civil,  and 
military  officers.  Then  the  Premier,  Jens 
Christian  Christiansen,  stepped  out  on 
the  balcony  of  the  palace  and  shouted  to 
the  throng  of  fifty  thousand  people  be- 
low, "  His  Majesty  King  Christian  IX. 
is  dead  1  Long  live  his  Majesty  King 
Frederick  VIII.  I"  Hurrahs  broke  from 
the  crowd,  the  flags  on  all  the  public 
buildings  were  run  up,  and  a  royal 
salute  thundered  from  die  city's  forts. 
The  King  then  appeared  on  the  balcony 
and  addressed  his  people  as  follows : 

Our  old  King,  my  dearly  beloved  father, 
has  closed  his  eyes.  He  tell  asleep  peace- 
fully and  calmly,  having  faithfully  discharged 
his  royal  duties  to  the  last.  In  taking  over 
the  heavy  heritage  placed  on  my  shoulders.  I 
cherish  the  confident  hope,  and  offer  a  sin- 
cere prayer,  that  the  Almighty  may  grant  me 
strength  and  happiness  to  cany  on  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  spirit  of  my  dearly  beloved 
father,  and  that  I  may  have  the  good  fortune 
to  reach  an  understanding  with  the  people 
and  their  chosen  representatives  on  all  that 
tends  to  the  good  of  the  people  and  the  hap- 
piness of  our  beloved  fatherland.  Let  us 
join  in  the  cry,  "  Long  live  the  fatherland  1" 


_.    ^. .  There  may  not  be  so  much 

The  Chinese     .   „         .    '  ^  _^.^. 

Army  about     partitioning 

China  if  future  military  re- 
views there  continue  to  mark  such  prog- 
ress as  did  the  one  recently  held  near 
the  city  of  Hosien.  The  scheme,  of  the 
maneuvers  was  the  assumed  invasion  of 
the  metropolitan  province  of  Chili  by  a 
southern  force  from  the  province  of 
Shantung.  During  the  entire  maneu- 
vers some  thirty  thousand  men — ^three- 
quarters  of  the  Northern  Army — were 
engaged :  the  final  parade  showed  20,000 
infantry,  1,200  cavalry,  1,300  artillery, 
with  1 20  field  and  mountain  guns,  and, 
finally,  1,100  engineers.     The  infantry 
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was  armed  with  Mauser  magazine  rifles 
of  the  1888  pattern,  with  a  short  dagger 
bayonet,  many  having  been  made  at  the 
Chinese  arsenal  at  Hanyang.  The  cav- 
alry was  armed  with  Mauser  carbines 
and  swords ;  the  men  were  mounted  on 
Mongolian  ponies,  which,  though  small, 
were  in  good  condition;  the  saddlery 
and  accoutermcnts  were  bad  and  the 
men  had  no  spurs.  The  Chinese  cavalry 
is  proportionately  much  weaker  than  the 
infantry,  and  years  will  be  required  to 
perfect  it.  On  the  invitation  of  the 
Imperial  authorities,  thirty  officers,  rep- 
resenting foreign  armies,  attended  the 
maneuvers.  ■  These  guests  sharply  criti- 
cised the  generalship  displayed ;  for  in- 
stance, the  absence  of  proper  support 
for  the  artillery,  which  they  thought  was 
injudiciously  placed.  But  the  foi^ign 
officers  gave  abundant  praise  for  the 
control  of  the  troops  and  the  steadiness 
of  discipline  exhibited,  the  latter  bearing 
favorable  comparison  with  that  of  Euro- 
pean troops.  For  examine,  an  observer, 
while  riding  behind  some  of  the  Chinese 
soldiers  lying  in  cover,  noticed  that  not 
one  turned  his  head  from  attention  to 
his  work.  Even  the  very  critical  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  "Times"  re- 
marks in  that  paper :  "  Better  fire  disci- 
pline could  scarcely  be  conceived.  The 
manner  in  which  the  drivers  handled 
their  teams  and  brought  the  guns  out  of 
line  one  by  one  was  a  sight  for  gods." 
He  adds  that  the  commissariat  arrange- 
ments were  admirable.  All  this  may  be 
said  to  be  the  creation  of  the  past  four 
years,  and  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Yuan- 
Shi-Kai,  Viceroy  of  the  Province  of  Chili, 
probably  the  most  influential  man  iiv 
China  to-day.  There  was  a  time,  not 
so  far  back  either,  when  the  appearance 
of  Chinese  troops  meant  mostly  a  display 
of  banners  and  parasols.  But  those 
military  experts  present  at  the  recent 
maneuvers  who  were  familiar  with  mili- 
tary conditions  in  China  even  five  years 
ago  were  astonished  at  the  revelation 
of  military  efficiency,  especially  in  the 
infantry.  Progress  in  that  branch  of  the 
service  is  not  astonishing,  however, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  under  Gor- 
don the  Chinese  marched  with  seeming 
tirelessness  and  fought  with  courage. 
From  such  material  Yuan-Shi-Kai  has 


created  a  provincial  army  which  will  be 
the  nucleus  of  an  imperial  military  re- 
organization. 


In  the  task  of  building  up 
Fortxgn  Aid    ^^  ^^^  .^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

need  is  not  men  but  officers.  In  con- 
sequence, Yuan-Shi-Kai  and  the  other 
viceroys  who  have  imitated  him  have 
obtained  officers  from  Japan ;  the  troops 
already  give  many  evidences  of  Japanese 
training.  But  China  needs  something 
besides  officers ;  she  needs  the  Japanese 
samurai  spirit — that  military  tradition 
which  has  made  Japan  an  incredibly 
easy  victor,  first  over  China  and  now 
over  Russia.  China  has  now  to  over- 
come the  opinions  which  for  centuries 
have  caused  the  profession  of  arms  to  be 
a  little  esteemed  one.  Consequently 
ambitious  young  men  have  shunned  it 
They  can  hardly  do  so  in  the  future, 
now  that  the  Government  has  established 
military  colleges  at  many  of  the  capitals 
of  the  eighteen  provinces.  Americans 
have  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  military 
college  at  Ngangking,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Nganhwei,  forits  students  and 
those  of  the  training  camp  are  treated 
free  at  the  clinic  of  the  American  St 
James's  Hospital.  In  addition,  a  year 
ago  Dr.  MacWillie,  in  charge  of  the  hos- 
pital, offered  to  Commander  Tan,  of  the 
military  college,  to  train  an  ambulance 
corps.  The  offer  was  eagerly  accepted. 
Twenty-four  men  were  thereupon  taught 
by  regular  lectures  and  given  practical 
experience  at  our  hospital  clinics.  The 
course  included  instruction  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds  and  fractures,  in  asepsis, 
in  bandaging,  and  in  the  handling  of 
stretchers.  The  Chinese  were  not  long 
in  attaining  creditable  proficiency.  This 
ambulance  corps  was  the  first  ever  organ- 
ized in  the  Chinese  army.  It  marked 
a  new  and  definite  departure  in  the 
Empire's  annals,  not  only  of  militarism 
but  of  humanity.  In  these  times  of  anti- 
American  feeling  in  China,  due  largely 
to  our  harsh  application  of  the  Exclusion 
Act,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  in 
the  Chinese  army  itself — the  outward 
expression  of  an  awakened  nationalism — 
American  influence  of  another  and  better 
kind  has  made  itself  felt. 
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A  Significant  ^*^*  wcck  the  Protcstant 
JMu^""^  Missionary  Boards  united 
in  giving  in  New  York  a 
dinner  to  the  Chinese  Commissioners. 
Something  over  five  hundred  guests  were 
present,  and  more  would  have  been  there 
if  they  could  have  been  accommodated. 
The  event  was  doubly  notable.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  Christian  churches  would 
certainly  not  have  offered  this  honor  to 
representatives  of  a  pagan  nation,  and 
probably  the  pagan  representatives 
would  not  have  accepted  the  dinner,  if 
offered.  Missionary  service  has  educated 
both  Christians  and  pagans.  The  Jews 
in  the  first  century  looked  upon  pagans 
with  commingled  hatred  and  contempt 
They  would  fellowship  no  pagan  unless 
he  were  "  bom  again  "  and  became  a  Jew. 
When  they  commended  a  Roman  cen- 
turion, it  was  not  for  his  value  as  a  man, 
but  because  "he  hath  built  us  a  syna- 
g(^;ue."  Jesus  Christ  inculcated  a  differ- 
ent spirit  "  He  commended  the  centurion 
for  his  spiritual  worth.  Paul,  first  to 
catch  his  Master's  spirit,  told  the  idol- 
worshipers  at  Athens  that  they  were  the 
offspring  of  God  and  that  their  idol-wor- 
ship was  a  praiseworthy  seeking  after 
God;  and  Peter  was  explicitly  taught  in  a 
vision  that  he  was  not  to  refuse  to  eat  with 
pagan  commissioners.  These  two  tenden- 
cies— ^the  Jewish  and  the  Christian — have 
contended  in  the  Church  ever  since ;  and 
the  dinner  to  the  Chinese  Commissioners 
b  a  striking  evidence  that  the  Christian 
spirit  of  fellowship  with  pagan  peoples  at 
last  dominates  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Nor  is  the  testimony  of  the  Chinese 
Commissioners  to  the  value  of  Christian 
missions,  as  measured  by  Chinese  stand- 
ards, less  remarkable.  Witness  this  ex- 
tract from  the  address  of  the  Viceroy 
Tuan: 

We  take  pleasure  this  evening  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  part  taken  by  American 
missionaries  in  promoting  the  progress  of 
the  Chinese  people.  They  have  borne  the 
light  of  Western  civilization  into  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  Empiire.  They  have  ren- 
dered inestimable  service  to  China  by  the 
laborious  task  of  translating  into  the  Chinese 
language  religious  and  scientific  works  of 
the  West  They  help  us  to  bring  happiness 
and  comfort  to  the  poor  and  the  suffering  by 
the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  schools. 
The  awakening  of  China,  which  now  seems 
to  be  at  hand,  may  be  traced  iq  no  small 


measure  to  the  hand  of  the  missionary.  For 
this  service  you  will  find  China  not  ungratef  uL 

Protestant  missionary  work  in  China 
has  not  created  Chinese  prejudice  against 
America ;  but  it  has  done  much  to  coun- 
teract the  hostility  excited,  not  unjustly, 
by  some  commercial  boors  abroad  and 
some  political  boors  at  home. 


The  Achtevement 


The  resignation  of  the 

of  Dr  Rainafbrd    ^^^*  W''^'*™  S.  Rains- 
wivar     ford  from  the  rectorship 

of  St  George's  Church,  New  York,  hap- 
pily does  not  bring  to  an  end  the  dis- 
tinctive work  which  he  there  initiated 
and  maintained.  For  twenty  years  and 
more  he  has  brought  the  power  of  a 
vigorous  and  electric  personality  to  bear 
upon  the  lives  of  thousands  of  individ- 
uals ;  but  he  has  also  organized  an  idea 
and  embodied  it  in  a  church.  For  over 
a  year  Dr.  Rainsford  has  been  in  Europe ; 
but  the  church  which  he  has  brought  to 
life  by  teaching  it  how  to  spend  its  life 
for  the  community  has  been  doing  its 
work  with  continued  vigor,  under  the 
Rev.  Hugh  fiirckhead,  his  assistant-in- 
charge,  now  chosen  as  his  successor. 
St  George's  is  as  great  a  monument  to 
a  man's  faith  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
Dr.  Rainsford  found  it  decadent ;  instead 
of  engaging  in  the  business  of  getting 
support  for  it,  he  set  it  to  work.  •  He 
made  it  go  into  the  boarding-houses  and 
tenement-houses;  he  set  it  the  task  of 
maintaining  a  trade  school ;  he  put  before 
it  problem  after  problem,  showed  it  the 
way  to  find  the  solutions,  and  then  com- 
mitted to  it  the  labor  of  working  out 
those  solutions  in  practical,  visible  form. 
As  a  result  he  has  in  twenty  years 
built  up  one  of  the  busiest  and  one  of 
the  richest  churches  in  the  land.  It  is 
busy  in  practical  work  for  the  good  of 
humanity,  it  is  rich  in  resources  some  of 
which  may  be  measured  in  money,  and 
others  measured  only  in  personal  devo- 
tion and  activity.  Dr.  Rainsford  has 
now  had  the  wisdom  to  see  the  limit  of 
his  own  strength.  The  marvel  is  not 
that  he  cannot  bear  the  burden  longer, 
but  that  he  has  borne  it  so  long  and  so 
erectly.  He  has  set  before  all  the 
churches  of  the  land  an  example  which 
they  will  find  it  difficult  but  exhilarating 
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to  follow.  He  has  preached  not  only 
with  words,  but  with  deeds,  a  sermon  on 
the  text,  "  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall 
find  it ;"  and  he  has  written  that  sermon 
in  enduring  stone  and  in  still  more  en- 
during institutions. 


»r   J  ^  •  The  Outlook 

R^m  Needed  m  ^^ 

Sanday-School  InsimcHon      **     „  „•!     • 

the  "  Pilgnm 

Teacher  "  in  its  criticism  of  the  course 
of  study  presented  by  the  International 
lesson  Committee  intended  to  cover 
the  next  three  years.  "This  course," 
says  the  "  Pilgrim  Teacher,"  "  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  failure,  and  lacking  in  the  very 
elements  necessary  to  make  such  a  course 
succeed.  It  is  simply  forty  selected  pas- 
sages, brought  together  without  attempt 
to  group  the  teachings  under  main  heads, 
and  failing  to  show  any  real  progress  of 
thought.  It  is  not  an  advanced  course 
in  any  sense,  and  seems  to  us  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  regular  lessons,  except  in 
this  respect — that  most  of  the  selections 
are  longer  than  those  assigned  in  the 
regular  course."  The  International  Com- 
mittee has  never  receded  from  the 
original  idea  of  making  lessons  which 
are  texts  for  conversational  sermonets 
to  be  preached  by  lay  teachers,  male 
and  female,  to  their  pupils.  The  con- 
ception of  a  systematic  graded  course  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  pursued  along  the 
lines  and  in  accordance  with  the  methods 
of  modem  education,  is  one  which 
they  have  never  perceived,  or  perceived 
only  to  reject.  The  result  is  that  the 
International  Course  is  gradually  being 
abandoned,  and  churches  are  substitut- 
ing their  own  courses  or  lamely  attempt- 
ing to  use  the  International  Course  as  a 
basis  for  systematic  study  by  various 
supplementary  devices.  The  "  Pilgrim 
Teacher"  calls  for  a  radical  change  in 
the  International  Lesson  Committee,  and 
we  suspect  that  it  is  right  in  thinking 
that  only  thus  can  an  international  course 
be  secured  which  will  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  real  Biblical  education.  According 
to  the  official  repwrt,  this  Committee 
directs  the  Bible  study  of  nearly  twenty- 
six  millions  of  people.  It  should  be 
composed  of  men  who  are  familiar  with 
modem  pedagogic  methods  and  in  har- 


mony with  the  best  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  tCKlay. 


The  Nuiaartce 
of  Noise 


Definition  by  the  diction- 
ary shows  that  a  nuisance 
is  that  which  annoys  or 
injures.  The  excessive  noises  of  a  great 
modem  city  do  both,  and  in  a  majority 
of  cases  the  nuisance  is  quite  unneces- 
sary and  often  malicious  or  willfully 
perverse.  Whenever  a  citizen  has  the 
courage  and  determination  to  stand  up 
for  the  public  comfort  and  rights  in  such 
a  matter,  commendation  and  assistance 
should  be  forthcoming.  This  is  true  of 
the  brave  fight  now  being  made  by  Mrs. 
Isaac  L.  Rice,  of  New  York  City,  against 
the  shriekings,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, legal  and  illegal,  excessive,  repeated, 
and  continuous,  from  the  whistles  of 
tugs  and  steamboats  in  the  rivers  and 
harbors  of  the  metropolis.  Mrs.  Rice 
had  an  exact  record  made  of  the  number 
and  length  of  these  blasts  in  the  nig^t,  and 
found  that  at  least  twice  they  exceeded 
twenty-five  hundred.  One  can  imagine 
the  distress  caused  to  sick  or  wakeful 
people  in  hsspital  or  out.  Several  hos- 
pital superintendents  have  indorsed  the 
attempt  to  reduce  this  injurious  practice, 
and  have  declared  positively  that  serious 
harm  was  done  to  many  patients  thereby. 
Dr.  Gregory,  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  for 
instance,  points  out  that  often  an  hour's 
sleep  to  a  delirious  patient  may  mean 
life,  and  that  its  disturbance  by  shrill  or 
hoarse  or  incessant  whistles  may  mean 
death.  Mrs.  Rice  has  also  gathered 
abundant  proof  that  most  of  this  noise 
is  unnecessary  and  some  of  it  illegal. 
Why,  for  example,  should  an  insignificant 
tug  carry  an  enormous  whistle  with  a 
steam  pressure  of  two  hundred  pounds  ? 
Why  should  tugboat  masters  be  allowed 
to  call  their  absent  crews  or  wake  up 
stevedores  on  a  wharf  by  midnight  scream- 
ing from  the  middle  of  the  river  ?  Why 
should  tugboat  captains  be  allowed  to 
gratify  their  idea  of  sportiveness  and 
sociability  by  "  tooting  "  without  visible 
cause,  so  that  an  Albany  boat  captain 
declares  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
whistling  is  sheer  rowdyism?  The  ex- 
tent of  the  evil  and  urgent  need  of 
reform  have  been  proved  abundandy  by 
Mrs.  Rice's  investigations,  and,  indeed, 
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are  matter  of  general  knowledge.  But 
when  the  question  comes  up  as  to  whom 
we  should  look  for  remedy,  inaction  and 
indifference  are  met.  The  United  States 
Government,  although  it  has  control  over 
navigable  waters,  appears  not  to  possess 
the  right  to  regulate  steam  whistles ; 
the  Police  Department  refers  complaints 
to  the  Board  of  Health ;  the  Board  of 
Health  is  spending  all  its  appropriations 
in  other  ways.  So  nerves  continue  to  be 
shattered,  sleep  to  be  made  impossible, 
suffering  of  sick  people  to  be  unrelieved. 
Ultimately  this  will  be  seen  to  be  part 
of  a  larger  question  of  municipal  comfort 
and  health,  and  all  wearing  and  nerve- 
racking  noise  will  be  obviated  or  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 


„  What  may  be  termed  an 

nggjff-  experiment  in  the  music- 
drama  form  is  the  "  Pipe 
of  Desire,"  performed  in  Boston  last 
week.  It  is  called  an  opera ;  it  is  rather 
an  imaginative  portrayal,  in  verse,  acting, 
and  music,  of  a  very  human  exijerience. 
A  peasant,  lolan,  who  has  earned  his 
home  "  by  the  might  of  his  strong  arm," 
encounters  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding  a 
company  of  friendly  elves.  Contrary  to 
the  ancient  law,  they  permit  themselves 
to  be  seen  by  him.  At  their  demand 
the  Old-One,  their  king,  plays  against 
his  will  on  die  magic  pipe  for  them  to 
dance.  lolan,  amused,  laughs  at  the 
king  and  the  pipe;  he  boasts  of  his 
strength  and  of  the  money  he  has  earned ; 
in  requital,  he  is  made  to  dance  by  the 
magic  of  the  pijJe.  Then,  in  spite  of 
warning,  he  seizes  in  self-confidence  the 
pipe  himself,  and  plays  upon  it ;  and  the 
music  rouses  in  him  a  desire  for  his  be- 
trothed. His  cries  for  her  bring  her  to 
him ;  but  her  feverish  journey  over  rocks, 
through  thorn  bushes,  across  icy  streams, 
ends  with  her  death  in  his  arms.  lolan, 
in  his  rage  of  grief,  hurls  away  his  money 
and  curses  God : 

"Where  is  this  God? 

Where  dwelleth  He  ? 

For  I  would  take  Him  in  my  hands 

And  throttle  Him. 

You  God,  if  you  have  heard  me  on  my  knees 

Give  thanks  for  every  pittance 

Won  by  reeking  toil, 

See,  as  I  hurl  the  gold  you've  turned  to  lead 


Back  in  your  mocking  face, 
And  hear  me  curse  you ! 
No,  fool,  there  is  no  God, 
And — I  am  all  alone." 

Then  the  Old-One  speaks : 

"  There  is  a  God  whose  laws  unchanging 

No  man  may  hope  to  disobey. 

Upon  His  Pipe  you  blew  your  one  desire, 

Forced  your  own  will  upon  the  ordained  way. 

Man  has  his  will, 

Man  pays  the  penalty." 

All  that  he  had  won  now  become  worth- 
less in  his  hands,  lolan,  humbled,  con- 
fesses his  willfulness  and  dies,  while  the 
elves  in  the  forest  chant,  "  All  is  not 
amiss — nothing  is  wasted."  Both  the 
author  of  the  text,  Mr.  G.  E.  Barton,  a 
Boston  architect,  and  the  composer  of 
the  music,  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse, 
who  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at 
Harvard,  are  Americans.  Theii  joint 
work  is  American  in  the  freedom  of  its 
structure ;  and  in  symbolizing  lawless 
strength  and  the  Nemesis  which  follows 
the  lawless  use  of  strength  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  America.  Mr.  Converse 
has  given  this  theme  a  setting  of  genu- 
inely dramatic  music.  He  has  used  the 
Wagnerian  idiom  with  its  melos  and  its 
leading  motives.  If  in  a  single  hearing 
the  music  doe's  not  seem  to  be  marked 
by  a  distinct  style  which  is  recognizable 
as  the  composer's  own,  it  is  by  no  means 
marked  by  the  insincerity  of  mere  imita- 
tion; it  is  spontaneous  and  expressive 
of  the  progression  of  dramatic  feeling 
from  beginning  to  end.  Mr.  Converse 
has  written  what  musicians  call  a  good 
"  score."  Both  orchestrally  and  vocally 
it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  imderstands 
his  medium.  This  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  performance  in  America 
of  a  music-drama  by  a  native  American 
composer,  and  is  notable  for  that  if  for 
no  other  reason.  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch's  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  was  composed 
and  performed  in  America,  but  Mr. 
Damrosch  is  not  a  native  American. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Paine's  "  Azara  "  is  an  opera 
by  a  native  American,  but  it  has  not 
been  performed  in  this  country.  The 
"  Pipe  of  Desire,"  moreover,  is  less  an 
opera  and  more  consistently  a  music 
drama  than  either  of  thesexompositions, 
and  also  more  than  either  of  these  dis- 
plays the  spirit  of  the  innovator.  It  is 
not  likely  to  prove  popular ;  but  it  marks 
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a  point  in  the  development  of  American 
music  worth  recording. 


Mr.  de  Vries  in  it  shows  that  he  has 
qualities  that  belong  to  a  great  actor. 


A  Remarkable 
Bit  of  Acting 


In  its  own  way — and  that 
way  may  without  misa[>- 
plication  of  a  much-abused 
word  be  called  unique — Mr.  Henry  de 
Vries's  impersonations  in  the  play  "  A 
Case  of  Arson,"  which  has  now  been 
seen  for  some  weeks  in  New  York  City, 
form  a  notable  piece  of  acting.  When 
one  is  told  that  this  actor  presents  in  his 
own  person  seven  different  characters, 
as  unalike  as  can  be  imagined,  aijd  that 
these  succeed  one  another  on  the  stage 
with  intervals  of-  less  than  a  minute, 
one  exclaims,  "  Oh,  yes  I  a  remarkable 
tour  deforce,  a  clever  example  of  the '  light- 
ning change  '  act  familiar  to  the  variety 
stage."  But  this  is  very  far  from  the 
mark.  Not  only  are  the  seven  men  dis- 
tinct as  regards  appearance — costume, 
height,  size,  hair,  and  the  like — and 
not  only  does  each  in  facial  expression 
seem  individual  and  consistent  with 
the  part  played,  but  the  characters 
are  rendered  with  artistic  sincerity  and 
with  convincing  force.  Were  they  to 
follow  one  another  at  intervals  of  half 
an  hour  instead  of  half  a  minute, 
they  would  still  be  honest  and  vivid 
acting.  The  main  situation  of  the  play 
has  real  emotional  power  and  holds  one 
in  its  grip  somewhat  as  did  that  of  Ir- 
ving's  "  Matthias  "  in  "  The  Bells."  Two 
brothers,  suspected  of  collusion  in  the 
burning  of  a  tobacco  factory  owned  by 
one  of  them  whose  little  daughter  has 
perished  in  the  building,  are  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrate  for  examination,  and 
after  them  five  other  witnesses.  The 
timid  and  weak-minded  brother  who  tries 
to  screen  the  guilty  man,  and  the  defiant, 
passionate  culprit  who  is  half-crazed  by 
his  child's  unforeseen  death,  yet  struggles 
against  the  net  of  evidence  skillfully 
drawn  about  him  until  at  last  he  is  forced 
to  confess  the  crime,  and  breaks  down 
in  remorseful  anguish,  are  character- 
creations  worthy  of  any  stage  or  any 
authorship.  The  play  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  too  brief  for  an  evening's 
entertainment  and  of  being  preceded  by 
a  silly  and  rather  vulgar  farce,  but  in 
itself  it  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  dra- 
matic achievements  of  the  season,  and 


Morocco 


Last  week's  session  of  the  inter- 


national conference  at  Alge- 
ciras,  Spain,  concerning  Morocco,  was 
important  in  freeing  the  Conference  from 
most  of  the  minor  questions  before  it. 
The  Conference  now  finds  itself  facing 
the  graver  issue  which  caused  the  serious 
strain  last  summer  in  the  relations  be- 
tween France  and  Germany.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Who  shall  control  the  Moroccan 
police?  France  objects  to  an  interna- 
tional control;  Germany  objects  to 
French  control,  which,  according  to 
France,  is  necessary,  owing  to  the 
troubles  constantly  arising  by  reason  of 
the  long  Franco- Algerian  frontier. 
® 

Church   and  State  in 
France 

By  the  operation  of  the  new  law  the 
State  assumes  a  certain  control  of  eccle- 
siastical buildings  in  France.  The  riots 
in  the  churches  last  week  in  Paris  call 
renewed  attention  to  the  great  historical 
event  last  year  in  France,  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State — a  larger  historic 
event,  in  our  opinion,  than  a  change  in 
the  form  of  government. 

Any  deplorable  lack  of  tact  or  ridicu  . 
lous  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment agents  can  hardly  detract  from 
the  great  fact  that  last  year  France  found 
herself  at  a  turning-point  in  her  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  evolution. 
In  decreeing  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  the  French  Parliament  only 
confirmed  this  condition  of  fact  and 
sought  a  corresponding  modus  vivendi. 
This  was  the  reason  for  the  surpris- 
ingly calm  tone  of  the  debate  in  Par- 
liament over  the  Government's  measure. 
Had  parliamentarians  been  in  advance 
of  public  opinion,  the  debate  would 
certainly  have  been  an  excited  one. 
But  the  often  excitable  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  the  Senate 
followed  the  discussion'  for  the  most 
part  with  tranquil  attention,  regarding 
that  discussion  as  practically  a  register 
of  what  had  already  been  decided  by 
the  people  at  large. 
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Yet  that  discussion  concerned  a  more 
solemn  question  of  conscience  to  the 
French  people  than  any  which  they  had 
been  called  upon  to  answer  since  1789, 
that  other  year  of  deliverance.  For 
more  than  a  century  from  1801  the 
French  Government  had  enjoyed  the 
right  of  nominating  Roman  Catholic 
priests  to  the  bishoprics  of  France  in 
return  for  the  assurance  of  financial 
support  yhe  Government  also  lent 
such  support  to  Protestant  churches  and 
to  Jewish  sjmagogues.  The  main  dif- 
ferences which  arose  in  regard  to  State 
support  had  to  do,  naturally,  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  since  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  French  people 
belong  nominally  to  that  communion. 
If  the  State  has  only  just  now  formally 
denounced  the  Concordat  with  the  Vati- 
can, the  actions  of  some  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  France  have  long  indicated  what  was 
coming.  Ever  since  the  establishment 
of  the  present  Republic,  troops  for  an 
assault  on  that  form  of  government 
have  come  from  Roman  Catholic  ranks, 
particularly  from  the  monastic  orders. 
The  members  of  many  of  these  orders 
are  not  only  conservatives  in  politics, 
but  violent  reactionaries,  ready  to  enroll 
themselves  under  any  banner  so  long  as 
it  promised  to  deliver  the  country  from 
a  detested  democratic  regime.  Even 
the  praiseworthy  intervention  of  that 
broad-minded  statesman,  Leo  XIII.,  had 
a  result  in  many  ways  diametrically  op- 
posed to  that  which  the  Pope  desired. 
Of  course  there  are  many  loyal,  liberal 
Roman  Catholics  in  France,  whether 
belonging  to  the  clergy  or  the  laity,  who 
never  dream  of  addressing  themselves 
to  Church  authorities  except  on  matters 
religious  ;  but  there  are  others  who  act 
otherwise,  moving  blindly  along  the 
grooves  of  the  narrow,  century-old  tradi- 
tion which  makes  relig^ion  not  only  a 
spiritual  but  also  a  political  power. 
Such  Roman  Catholics  in  France,  as 
elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  are  called 
Clericals.  Years  ago  Gambetta  truly 
warned  his  country :  "  Clericalism  1 
There  is  your  enemy  I"  The  events 
since  Gambetta's  death  have  impressive- 
ly justified  his  opinion  then  so  uigently 
expressed. 

3A 


The  fruits  of  Clericalism  in  France 
have  been  especially  seen  in  our  time 
in  the  year-long,  scandalous  negation 
of  justice  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  in  the 
absurd  imposition  on  a  credulous  public 
of  a  L^o  Taxil  with  his  crusade  against 
the  Freemasons,  in  the  astounding  cir- 
culation of  that  scurrilous  sheet  "La 
Croix,"  and,  above  all,  in  the  treasort- 
able  enterprises  of  the  monastic  order 
of  the  Assumptionists  against  the  very 
life  of  the  State.  These  were  followed 
by  a  quarrel  concerning  the  right  of 
nomination  for  vacant  sees  and  of  the 
duty  of  recalcitrant  bishops  to  the  State, 
events  not  so  much  noted  by  the  public 
as  were  those  of  which  mention  has  just 
been  made,  but  which  brought  home  to 
the  consciences  of  many  of  the  faithful — 
whether  to  Church  or  State — the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  supremacy  of  one  and 
the  other.  This  question  was  both  po- 
litical and  religious,  as  will  be  readily 
seen,  but  it  is  an  error  to  see  only  poli^ 
tics  in  its  solution,  despite  the  fact  that 
certain  prominent  French  politicians  are 
boasting  that  they  provoked  the  crisis 
which  has  resulted  in  the  rupture  of  the 
Concordat.  Such  politicians  are,  as  M. 
Paul  Sabatier  says  in  his  just  published 
volume,*  like  a  child  who  one  year  plants 
seed  and  the  next  points  to  giant  forest 
trees  as  the  fruit  of  that  seed.  This  may 
be  accepted  as  the  view  of  not  only  a 
foremost  French  Protestant,  but  also  of 
a  man  of  larger  mold.  For  the  author  of 
the  standard  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  As- 
sisi  belongs  emphatically  to  the  Church 
universal.  A  sturdy  Protestant,  his  is 
so  large  a  creed  that  it  includes  a  real 
reverence  for  the  many  benefits  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  con- 
ferred, and  for  the  other  great  men 
besides  St.  Francis  whom  she  has  in- 
spired. Hence  it  is  that  liberal  Roman 
Catholics  of  our  day  delight  to  do  him 
honor. 

M.  Sabatier  carefully  entitles  his  work, 
not  "The  Separation  of  Church  and 
State  "  in  France,  but  "  The  Separation 
of  the  Churches  and  the  State."  The  sep- 
aration, as  voted  last  year,  has  propor- 
tionately as  much  to  do  with  Protestants 
and  Jews  as  with   Catholics ;    in   the 

■  La  Sitaration  des  Erlists  4t  de  FEtat.  Par  Paul 
Sabatier.    Librairie  FisMncber,  Paris. 
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opinion  of  many  Protestants,  the  new 
law  works  greater  injustice  to  their  own 
communion  than  it  does  to  the  Catholic. 
With  the  history  of  the  improper  prac- 
tices of  the  monastic  and  teaching  orders 
fresh  in  mind,  M.  Sabatier  justly  pro- 
tests that  if  there  were  only  Protestant 
churches  and  Jewish  synagogues  in 
France,  the  question  of  separation  be- 
tween the  churches  and  the  State  would 
not  have  imposed  itself  so  soon.  How- 
ever, as  he  adds,  in  twenty  years  or  in  fifty 
years  the  problem  would  have  arisen  just 
the  same,  and  have  been  solved  in  the 
same  way.  For,  with  all  due  credit  to  the 
waves  of  feeling  provoked  by  particular 
acts,  such  as  the  Dreyfus  injustice,  the 
rupture  with  the  churches  was,  we  be- 
lieve, in  its  ultimate  analysis,  the  normal 
and  necessary  outcome  of  democratic 
laicization. 

Again,  coincidentally  with  the  above, 
Roman  Catholic  internal  growth  in  the 
direction  of  free  thought  should  be  noted. 
The  shameful  record  of  the  Assump- 
tionists  and  the  other  traitors  to  the 
body  politic  does  not,  of  course,  consti- 
tute the  record  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  France.  Despite  such  mis- 
representation, there  exists  in  France 
not  only  a  loyalty  to  the  Government  on 
the  part  of  most  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
but  also  a.  growing  spiritual  breadth, 
seen,  perhaps,  more  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  circulation  of  the  works  of  the 
erudite  and  liberal  Abb^  Loisy — even  if 
his  books  are  not  addressed  to  the  great 
public.  Though  almost  a  Protestant, 
this  priest  remains  a  Catholic,  yet  he 
may  be  said  to  have  reconquered  the 
liberty  of  exegetical  teaching.  He  has 
been  followed  by  such  men  as  Canon 
Chevalier,  Monsignor  Duchesne,  and 
Abbd  Houtin,  Such  ecclesiastics  are  as 
far  from  orthodox  Clericalism  as  from  the 
extremes  of  Calvinism.  But,  in  M.  Sa- 
batier's  opinion  and  in  ours,  their  appear- 
ance marks  the  end  of  one  kind  of 
Catholicism  and  the  banning  of  another. 
This  is  borne  in  upon  us  more  than 
ever  when  another  of  their  followers, 
M.  Le  Roy,  writes : 

No  authority  can  make  me  find,  or  prevent 
me  from  finding,  that  a  certain  reasoning  is 
solid  or  weak ;  above  all,  whether  a  certain 
notion  shall  or  shall  not  appeal  to  my  com- 


mon sense.  I  say  not  only  that  it  has  not 
this  ri^ht,  but  that  the  thing  is  radically 
impossible ;  for  it  is  I  who  think,  and  not  the 
authority  which  thinks  for  me.  Against  this 
fact  nothing  can  prevail. 

Thus,  to-day  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  France  there  are  two  Catholi- 
cisms— that  of  yesterday  and  that  of  to- 
morrow. The  abolition  of  the  Concordat 
marks,  we  hope,  the  end  of  Clericalism, 
or  the  Catholicism  of  yesterday,  even  if 
we  shall  still  see  certain  sporadic  explo- 
sions of  fanaticism.  The  Catholicism  of 
to-morrow,as  M.  Sabatier  prophesies,  will, 
we  believe,  seek  more  and  more  an  alli- 
ance both  with  democracy  and  with  free 
thought — indeed,  we  have  already  seen 
notable  open,  mutual,  friendly  discussions 
assuring  this  tendency.  Though  the  new 
Catholicism  may  not  resemble  the  old 
any  more  than  the  butterfly  resembles 
the  chrysalis,  it  will  be  the  old,  after  all, 
in  the  sense  of  One  who  said,  "  I  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill." 

Is  Railway  Rate  Regu- 
lation Constitutional? 

Now  that  public  opinion  has  unmis- 
takably crystallized  in  favor  of  rate 
regulation  by  Congress,  the  opponents 
of  Governmental  interference  have 
thrown  up  a  second  line  of  defense — 
namely,  that  such  rate  regulation  is  un- 
constitutional. The  unconstitutionality 
is  urged  on  two  grounds :  first,  that  the 
Constitution  confers  on  Congress  no 
power  to  bring  inter-State  traffic  under 
any  such  regulation  as  is  proposed ;  and, 
second,  that,  if  it  has  such  power,  it  must 
ek?Fcise  it  directly — it  cannot  delegate 
the  power  to  a  Railway  Commission. 

The  United  States  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  have  power. 
c^"  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  among  the  seyeral  States  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes/)  It  is  under 
this  general  provision  fKat  the  bill  now 
before  Congress  for  the  regulation  of 
inter-State  commerce  has  been  drawn. 
.But  it  is  contended  that  this  general 
provision  confers  on  Congress  no  power 
to  enact  such  a  law.  This  position,  care- 
lessly assumed  without  argument  by  cer- 
tain of  the  daily  journals,  is  presented 
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with  historical  and  legal  aiguments  in 
its  support  by  Mr.  E.  Parmalee  Pren- 
tice in  the  January  "  Harvard  Review." 
He  contends  (I)  that  this  "power  to 
regulate  commerce  was  not  given  as  an 
indefinite  jurisdiction,  but  was  intended 
as  a  specific  authority  to  effect  cer- 
tain well-understood  ends,"  ^mch  «-"  to 
raise  revenue  by^Fffl""'  ^^'^'ifinn  ?nf^ 
to  prevent  vexatioua— inleifei£IlCfi_Hdth 
inter-btale  commerce  by  ^tate^ jfigula- 
tions ;  and  (2)  that  the  Fifth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  providing  that  no 
person  shall  "  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law," 
prohibits  Congress  from  interfering  with 
the  commercial  liberty  of  the  person, 
whether  individual  or  corporate,  except 
for — he  does  not  specify  the  exceptions, 
but  let  us  say  except  for  such  purposes 
as  the  raising  of  revenue  or  the  prohibi- 
tion of  vexatious  interference  with  conj- 
mercial  liberty.  An  instance  of  the 
latter  is  furnished  by  the  charges,  re- 
ported elsewhere  in  this  issue,  pre- 
ferred by  the  Kansas  oil  refineries 
against    *^f    railroads    passing    thrniigrh 

Kansas,  that  Jh^  Jiayfi.£uiposeli._ad- 
justed  their  freight  rates_so  as  Jo  prevent 
'  Kansas  refineries  from  selling  oTnouf- 
side  the  State.  Without  attempting  here 
to  summarize  Mr.  Prentice's  argument, 
we  may  state  his  conclusions  in  his  own 
words,  thus : 

The  right  to  engage  in  inter-State  com- 
merce is  part  of  the  inalienable  liberty  which, 
according  to  the  philosophy  of  that  time 
(1787),  has  a  higher  source  than  the  Constitu- 
tioD  itself,  and  whose  protection  is  one  of  the 
chief  purposes  for  which  government  is  insti- 
tuted. 

Or,  again : 

The  right  to  eng^e  in  commerce  is,  then, 
part  of  Sie  liberty  derived  from  the  States 
which  neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
States  may  deny.  There  is  no  process  of 
law  by  which  the  right  may  be  taken.  As 
the  right  is  derived  from  State  law,  it  belongs 
to  those  to  whom  the  State  gives  it,  whether 
citizen,  alien,  or  corporation. 

He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that 
"  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles 
exported  from  any  State  "  "  should  for- 
bid taxation  of  inter-State  transporta- 
tion," though  he  admits  that  on  this  point 
the  practically  uniform  course  of  all  the 
later  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 


the  United  States  is  opposed  to  his  con- 
tention. He  regards  transportation  from 
one  State  to  another  State  as  exporta- 
tion, A^hgieasXhfi  Supreme  Court  regards 
only  transportation  to  a  ioreign  country 
as  exportation.'  On  this  point  the  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  is  final.  (Woodruff  vs.  Parham, 
Thayer's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law, 
p.  1922.) 

And  it  is  equally  final  upon  the  gen- 
eral point  that  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress over  inter-State  commerce  is  the 
ultimate  authority,  and  is  subject  only  to 
those  limitations  which  either  the  ex- 
plicit provisions  of  the  Constitution  or 
its  necessary  implications  put  upon  the 
exercise  of  tiiat  power.  "  This  power, '| 
said  Chief  Justice  MarshaII,_  m  the 
faijious  case,  of  Gibbons  vs.  Qgdeii 
,(1824),  "  "lif_2"  ftthVr°  """♦"^  in  Tr"^ 
gress,  is  complete  in  itself,  may  be  exer-  ] 
cised  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowl- 
edges no  limitations  other  than  are 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  The 
power  over  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  States,  is 
vested  in  Congress  as  absolutely  as  it 
would  be  in  a  single  government,  having 
in  its  constitution  the  same  restrictions 
on  the  exercise  of  the  power  as  are 
found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  Sixty-three  years  later  Mr. 
Justice  Bradley  (Robbins  vs.  Shelby 
Co.,  etc.,  120  U.  S.,  Thayer's  Cases 
on  Constitutional  Law,  2056),  for  the 
Court,  reaffirmed  the  same  principle 
in  language  equally  explicit:  "In  the 
matter  of  inter-State  commerce  the 
United  States  are  but  one  country,  and 
are  and  must  be  subject  to  one  system 
of  r^rulations."r^n  view  of  these  decis- 
ions by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  notion  that  the  powers  of 
Congress  over  inter-State  commerce  are 
limited  to  specific  objects,  such  as  the 
raising  of  revenue,  or  the  prevention  of 
restrictions  by  the  States,  may  be  dis- 
missed as  a  purely  academic  proposition.^ 
Whether  those  powers  should  have  been 
so  limited  or  not  it  is  not  important  to 
consider.  The  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided that  they  are  not  so  limited. 

Furthermore,  certain  specific  declara- 
tions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
are  of  value  as  showing  what  the  Con- . 
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gress  can  do  and  what  the  States  cannot 
do  in  the  matter  of  inter  State  commerce. 
Thus,  Congress  can  give  a  franchise  to 
an  inter-State  railroad  and  the  State  can- 
not tax  such  a  franchise  (California  vs. 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  127  U.  S.); 
impliedly  it  can  levy  a  tax  on  goods 
transported  from  one  State  to  another, 
for  die  State  cannot  levy  such  a  tax, 
because  to  do  so  would  be  to  usurp 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
inter-State  commerce  (Reading  Railroad 
Company  vs.  Pennsylvania,  IS  Wall, 
U.  S.) ;  under  its  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce it  can  "without  doubt  provide 
for  granting  coasting  licenses,  licenses 
to  pilots,  licenses  to  trade  with  Indians, 
and  any  other  licenses  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  exercise  of  that  great  and 
extensive  power"  (License  Tax  Cases, 
Thayer's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law, 
p.  1276). 

The  Outlook  does  not  question  that 
the  liberty  safeguarded  by  the  Consti- 
tution includes  industrial  liberty,  nor 
that  the  right  to  engage  in  inter-State 
commerce  is  a  right  which  the  Congress 
cannot  arbitrarily  deny  to  the  citizens 
of  the  country.  But  diis  right  must  be 
exercised  subject  to  such  regulations, 
general  in  their  character,  as  are  in- 
tended to  promote  the  public  welfare. 
Congress  can  create  inter-State  com- 
merce railroads  and  exempt  their  fran- 
chise from  State  taxation ;  it  can  require 
any  person,  whether  corporate  or  indi- 
vidual, to  take  out  a  license  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  engaging  in  such  inter- 
State  commerce,  as  it  requires  coasting 
vessels  to  do ;  it  can  protect  its  citizens 
from  unjust  or  unequal  freight  charges 
which  interfere  with  the  free  and  untram- 
meled  carrying  on  of  the  inter-State  com- 
merce. In  short,  it  can  exercise  all  the 
power  which  any  government  can  exer- 
cise in  providing  such  regulations  for 
inter-State  commerce  as  may  in  its  judg- 
ment be  necessary  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, provided  its  regulations  are  not  in 
violation  of  explicit  provisions  or  neces- 
sary implications  of  the  Constitution. 

Whatever  powers  any  theorist  harking 
back  to  the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
may  think  Congress  ought  to  possess. 
Congress  does,  in  fact,  possess  those 
powers  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 


declared  that  the  Constitution  confers 
upon  it ;  and  they  are  entirely  ample  for 
all  the  purposes  of  any  legislation  at 
present  proposed.  How  far  those  pow- 
ers can  be  delegated  to  a  Commission  is 
a  more  difficult  question  and  one  which 
we  reserve  for  future  consideration. 


The  Recovery  of  Faith 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  quite  religiously 
inclined.  I  believed  everything  in  the  Bible 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  It  was  the 
source  of  all  my  strength,  comfort,  and  in- 
spiration ;  and  by  obeying  the  precepts  and 
injunctions  of  it  1  ejroected  to  be  justi- 
fied and  saved.  Jesus  Christ,  to  me,  was  a 
living  reality,  a  being  whom  1  believed  had 
actually  come  from  neaven.  was  crucified, 
and  rose  from  the  dead,  ana  who  sat  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,  making  intercession  for 
all  his  followers  here  below.  God  was  One 
to  whom  1  regularly  prayed,  and  with  whom 
I  communed  as  with  a  personal  friend. 
When  1  sinned  1  fell  upon  my  knees  and 
tremblingly  begged  his  forgiveness ;  a  being, 
of  human  attributes,  whom  1  feared  ana 
loved,  and  who  had  the  power  to  raise  me 
up  or  strike  me  dead.  All  these  things  were 
not  myths,  nor  even  matters  of  faith  alone. 
I  believed  in  them  as  much  as  I  believed  in 
my  own  existence.  And  from  this  faith 
came  a  joy,  even  the  memory  of  which  is 
enough  to  make  life  worth  livmg.  Whether 
my  faith  was  false,  or  whether  from  reaction, 
I  became  a  blatant  and  reviling  infidel 
Having  an  ear  attuned  to  the  harmony  and 
melody  of  beautiful  language,  and  especially 
of  prose-poetry,  I  was  attracted  by  the  rhet- 
oric of  Ingersoll.  His  sophistry  did  not 
influence  me  much,  but  it  led  me  to  other 
works  which  did.  Influenced  more  by  form 
than  substance,  I  read  and  re-read  the  pom- 
pous and  stately  language  of  the  famous  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  chapters  of  Gibbon's 
"  Roman  Empire,"  which  shook  my  faith  in 
the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels.  From  Gib- 
bon I  passed  to  Darwin,  Huxley,  Wallace, 
Haeckel,  and  the  materialists,  whose  conclu- 
sions, 1  foolishly  believed,  completely  upset 
and  destroyed  all  reality  in  revelation,  and 
took  away  all  my  remaining  faith  in  the  Bible, 
Jesus  Christ,  or  God.  I  am  glad  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  faith  of  my  younger  days  had 
left  such  an  imperious  influence  upon  mr 
soul  that,  while  I  professed  myself  an  infidel, 
I  was  still  unsatisfied ;  and  after  groping  in 
the  dark  for  two  or  three  years,  I  finally 
became  convinced  that  I  was  wrong.  I  be- 
lieve the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  but 
not  with  the  warmth  and  feeling  with  which 
I  used  to  believe  it  I  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  but  he  is  to  me  merely  a  historical 
personage,  who  means  but  little  more  to  me 
than  Plato  or  Aristotle.  I  believe  in  the 
existence  of  God,  but  this  belief  is  purely 
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intellectuaL  It  has  no  more  iofiuence  over 
my  life  than  the  belief  in  the  law  of  g^vita- 
tion.  He  is  a  vague  abstraction  whom  I 
neither  fear  nor  love.  My  mind,  from  read- 
ing works  of  science,  has  oecome  so  analyti- 
cal and  dissecting,  even  in  matters  of  faith, 
that  I  even  criticise  the  grammar  and  logic 
of  prayers.  All  this  I  regard  as  a  misfortune. 
I  crave  for  the  faith  of  my  boyhood  days ;  I 
have  struggled  for  it ;  on  my  knees  I  have 
b^^ged  and  implored  for  it,  out  it  has  not 
come.  •  • 

This  pathetic  letter  portrays  a  common 
experience.  But  the  longing  it  expresses 
can  never  be  satisfied.  It  is  but  the  old 
cry  in  a  new  form,  "  I  would  I  were  a  boy 
again,"  and  the  man  never  can  be  a  boy 
again.  We  cannot  go  back;  we  must 
%o  forward.  It  is  as  impossible  to  re- 
cover the  lost  faith  of  one's  childhood  as 
to  recover  the  lost  joys  and  hopes  and 
loves. 

The  joys  of  childhood  can  never  return 
to  the  mature  man.  In  the  Christmas 
just  past  the  father  and  mother  had  their 
Christmas  joy  no  less  than  did  their 
children  ;  but  it  was  not  the  same.  The 
eager  expectation,  the  bubbling  merri- 
ment, the  ecstasy  of  delight  in  the  new 
possession — these  were  impossible  to 
the  onlookers.  There  was  both  a  quieter 
and  a  deeper  joy,  in  which  were  strangely 
mingled  with  the  reflected  gayety  of  the 
children  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  the 
years  that  are  gone.  The  grandfather 
who  sat  down  on  the  floor  beside  the 
baby  and  showed  her  how  to  put  her  new 
doll  to  sleep  had  a  deeper  joy  in  the 
child's  possession  than  she  had  in  her 
own  ;  but  it  was  not  the  same. 

The  hopes  of  childhood  never  can 
return  to  the  mature  man.  He  also  has 
hopes,  but  they  are  not  a  child's  hopes. 
The  one  flash  and  fade  with  brilliant 
but  evanescent  glory  like  the  aurora 
borealis;  the  other  glow  with  growing 
light  like  the  dawn.  The  one  is  bom  of 
inexperience  that  has  known  no  trouble 
and  expects  none.  Stevenson  has  well 
interpreted  this  childhood  hope : 

"  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things. 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

The  other  is  bom  of  experience;  an 
experience  that  has  met  trouble,  van- 
quished it,  and  made  it  a  minister  to  a 
joy  and  peace  that  childhood  cannot 
know.  Paul  has  expressed  this  manhood 
hope :  "  We  glory  in   tribulations  also. 


knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  pa- 
tience; and  patience,  experience;  and 
experience,  hope." 

The  love  of  youth  can  never  return  to 
the  mature  man.  Youth  has  its  love 
and  old  age  has  its  love,  but  they  are 
not  the  same.  There  is  a  glory  of  the 
spring  and  a  glory  of  the  autumn ;  for 
season  differeth  from  season  in  glory. 
There  is  in  man's  life  but  one  honey- 
moon. The  orange-tree  sometimes  bears 
blossoms  and  fruit  at  the  same  time; 
but  in  life  the  blossoms  fall  before  the 
fruit  comes ;  the  blossoms  will  turn  to 
fruit,  but  never  the  fmit  to  blossoms. 
Youth  and  age  have  each  its  song  of  love ; 
but  not  the  same  song.  From  the  ample 
treasures  of  song  we  select  one  interpre- 
tation of  youthful  love,  the  closing  verses 
of  Coleridge's  "  Genevieve :" 

"  Her  bosom  heaved, — she  stepped  aside, 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stept, — 
Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye, 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms, 
She  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 

And,  bending  back  her  head,  looked  up, 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear. 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art 

That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  Bride." 

Compare  with  this  the  well-known 
verse  of  Bums's  "John  Anderson,  my 
jo,  John :" 

"  John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 
We  damb  the  hill  thegither ; 
And  monie  a  canty  day,  John, 
We've  had  wi'  ane  anither. 

Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 
But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go  ; 

And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 
John  Anderson,  my  jo." 

The  love  of  old  age,  the  love  that 
goes  down  the  hill  that  the  two  climbed 
together  in  youth,  is  not  less  sacred,  and 
to  our  thinking  not  less  full  of  deep  and 
divine  joy,  than  that  of  the  youthful 
lover  in  the  first  rapture  of  the  newly 
discovered  love.  But  they  are  not  the 
same ;  and  it  would  be  as  idle  for  John 
Anderson  to  attempt  to  recover  the  rap- 
ture of  youthful  love  as  for  Genevieve's 
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lover  to  anticipate  the  peacefulness  of  the 
love  of  old  age. 

What  is  true  of  joy  and  hope  and  love 
is  true  of  faith.  The  faith  of  childhood 
once  lost  can  never  be  recovered.  It  is 
sometimes  kept,  but  at  too  great  a 
sacrifice.  For  he  who  boasts  of  a  child- 
hood faith  simply  bears  witness  against 
himself  that,  while  he  has  grown  in  mus- 
cular strength,  in  nerve  power,  in  intel- 
lectual capacity,  in  executive  energy,  he 
has  not  grown  in  his  religfious  experi- 
ence. A  childhood  faith  is  beautiful  in 
a  child ;  it  is  a  dwarfed  and  stunted  fac- 
ulty in  a  mature  man  or  woman.  The  faith 
of  childhood  is  bom  of  the  child's  imagi- 
nation. It  is  an  unquestioning  and  there- 
fore an  unreasoning  faith.  He  makes 
no  distinction  in  his  own  mind  between 
what  he  has  seen  and  what  he  has 
imagined.  The  perplexed  mother  need 
not  be  perplexed  at  his  nursery  tales 
told  with  such  serious  assurance  that  it 
is  "  true,  mamma."  To  him  what  he  has 
imagined  is  "  true."  He  is  as  ready  to 
believe  in  Santa  Claus  as  in  Jesus  Christ, 
in  the  Arabian  Nights  as  in  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  reindeer 
and  the  sleigh-bells  are  as  real  to  him 
as  the  Wise  Men  and  the  Shepherds. 
Do  not  undeceive  him.  Life  will  unde- 
ceive him  in  due  time. 

But  do  not  envy  him.  Do  not  try 
to  go  back  and  recapture  that  nursery 
experience.  The  faith  of  manhood  is  of 
a  different  sort.  It  is  not  an  unquestion- 
irg  but  a  questioned  faith.  It  is  not 
founded  on  reason  ;  but  it  dares  submit 
itself  to  all  the  tests  to  which  reason  can 
subject  it.  The  crucible  never  yet  created 
gold ;  but  it  tries  the  gold  and  rejects 
the  dross.  Reason  never  yet  created 
faith ;  but  it  separates  the  true  from  the 
false.  After  the  crucible  appears  but 
little  gold,  but  it  is  pure.  After  the 
reason  there  appears  a  shorter  creed,  but 
it  is  vital.  Credulity  has  done  the  world 
more  harm  than  skepticism.  The  only 
way  to  know  anything  is  to  dare  to 
question  everything. 

We  look  back  across  the  years  and 
recall  our  childhood  piety.  Heaven  was 
close  at  hand,  just  above  the  clouds, 
which  were  its  draperies,  or  just  above 
the  starry  dome,  which  was  its  floor.  In 
heaven  was  the  great  white  throne,  and 


the  great  God,  awful  or  benignant  as 
our  fancy  happened  to  paint  him,  and 
to  him  we  addressed  our  childish  peti- 
tions, sometimes  wondering  how  he 
heard  them,  sometimes  audaciously  won- 
dering whether  he  heard  them  at  all. 
This  vision  of  our  childhood  imagination 
is  gone.  It  were  as  easy  to  reconstruct 
the  castellated  glory  of  the  sunrise  after 
the  sun  has  reached  the  meridian  as  to 
rebuild  this  fabled  heaven  of  our  child- 
hood faith.  Some  try  to  retain  it,  and 
seek  in  an  imaginary  world,  which  they 
know  has  no  exbtence,  a  refuge  from  a 
real  world  of  which  they  are  too  pain- 
fully aware.  Some  abandon  their  faith 
with  the  imagination  with  which  it  was 
connected,  and  live  as  best  they  can, 
ruled  by  conscience  but  not  inspired  by 
faith.  But  some  look  back  without 
regret,  because  the  faith  of  their  early 
fancy  has  given  place  to  the  stronger  and 
more  inspiring  faith  of  their  manhood. 
To  them  God  has  become  the  Perpetual 
Presence;  the  One  who  is  "never  so 
far  as  even  to  be  near ;"  the  Great  All 
and  in  ail.  Their  childhood  faith  in  a 
Celestial  God  has  grown  into  the  He- 
brew psalmist's  faith  in  the  Ever-Present 
God: 

"  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  ? 
Or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence? 
If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there ; 
If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art 

there ; 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
And  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea, 
Even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me. 
And  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me." 

The  vision  of  a  celestial  city  and  a 
sceptered  and  enthroned  God  has  faded 
and  will  never  return  ;  but  in  its  place 
has  come  Whittier's  spiritual  vision : 

"  I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  f  ronded  palms  in  air ; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care." 

Such  souls  would  not  exchange  the 
faith  of  their  manhood  for  their  child- 
hood faith.  This  manhood  faith  is  in- 
definable because  it  is  infinite;  it  is 
mystical  because  it  is  spiritual ;  it  is  real 
because  it  is  unsensuous. 

If  one's  education  has  been  almost 
exclusively  in  courses  which  have  whet- 
ted his  analjrtical  faculties  to  exceeding 
sharpness  and   left  his  spritual  nature 
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atrophied,  he  cannot  undo  the  mischief 
by  endeavoring  to  retrace  his  steps  and 
go  back  to  his  childhood  experiences, 
nor  yet  by  turning  from  natural  science 
to  theological  science,  that  is,  by  under- 
taking a  new  and  enlarged  course  in 
argumentative  literature.  He  will  best 
find  his  way  to  a  real,  a  manly  faith,  by 
mingling  in  literature  and  in  life  with 
men  of  faith,  and  by  always  being  obedi- 
ent to  such  heavenly  vision  as  is  afforded 
to  hira.  So  doing,  he  will  find  the  light 
widiin  him,  which  n^lect  has  dimmed 
but  not  wholly  extinguished,  gradually, 
and  to  him  almost  unconsciously,  re- 
viving to  re-illumine  his  life. 


The  Spectator 

Among  the  many  good  stories  told  of 
General  Grant,  one  has  always  appealed 
to  the  Spectator  every  time  he  has  heard 
it.  It  is  the  story  of  the  small  "  stag  " 
party,  where  a  member  started  to  tell  an 
objectionable  story,  when  he  was  stopped 
by  General  Grant's  forbidding  look.  In 
surprise  he  explained  or  apologized : 
"  But  there  are  no  ladies  present." 
"  No,"  was  the  General's  reply,  "  but 
there  are  gentlemen  present."  This 
story  was  twice  recalled  to  the  Spectator 
during  a  short  trip  abroad  made  last 
summer  with  a  friend,  a  man  of  the 
world,  an  ex-army  officer,  now  a  univer- 
sity professor — a  friend  whose  rule  of 
life  is  short  but  inclusive,  and,  better 
yet,  is  vigorously  lived  up  to.  This 
personal  code  consists  of  four  articles : 

Play  your  game  straight 
Do  not  injure  another. 
Lend  a  hdping  band. 
Be  clean  and  decent. 

It  was  the  last  article  which  received 
special  exemplification. 


On  board  the  steamer  going  over  was 
an  otherwise  attractive  young  man,  whose 
bright  talk  was  often  offensive  because 
of  the  character  of  the  stories  he  was 
constantly  telling.  He  kept  a  certain 
smoking-room  crowd  uproariously  laugh- 
ing, and  thus  forced  these  stories  on  the 
attention  of  others  who  had  occasion  to 
frequent    the    place.    The    Spectator's 


friend  put  up  with  it  in  silence  for  per- 
haps a  day  and  a  half,  when  he  foimd, 
being  bodi  a  smoker  and  a  card-player, 
the  situation  intolerable,  or,  as  Artemus 
Ward  used  to  say,  "  2  mutch."  Choos- 
ing a  chance  encounter  on  deck  when 
no  one  was  at  hand  to  overhear,  the 
man  of  the  code  kindly  but  firmly  inter- 
viewed the  objectionable  story-teller. 
The  interviewer  acknowledged  frankly 
that,  a  smoking-room  being  the  sort  of 
institution  it  b  popularly  held  to  be,  the 
"  interviewee  "  was  probably  "  within  his 
rights  "  in  telling  there  the  sort  of  stories 
he  chose  to  tell — that  is,  that  no  appeal 
would  probably  lie  to  the  captain.  At 
the  same  time,  added  the  Spectator's 
friend,  he  did  not  believe  it  was  the 
story-teller's  purpose  or  wish  to  deprive 
any  fellow-passengers  of  the  privilege 
of  the  smoking-room,  as  would  certainly 
be  the  case  if  he  persisted.  In  short, 
the  Spectator's  friend  appealed  to  the 
young  man's  sense  of  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  others  in  that  manly, 
straightforward  way  which  is  almost  sure 
to  command  respect.  The  result  was 
that  the  intervention  was  taken,  not  as 
a  rebuke,  but  as  a  friendly  protest.  The 
young  man  even  attached  himself  to  the 
little  coterie  that  stood  for  clean  fun  in 
the  smoking-room,  and  gave  his  own 
good  qualities  "  a  square  deal,"  much  to 
his  own  self-respecting  enjoyment  In 
fact,  when  he  parted  from  the  coterie  in 
London,  the  young  man  volunteered  the 
confession  that  it  had  been  one  of  the 
pleasantest  voyages  he  had  ever  made. 
The  moral  courage  of  the  Spectator's 
friend  had  vindicated  the  vitality  of  the 
innate  virtue  of  good  breeding. 


Perhaps  the  Spectator  has  made  too 
much  of  the  incident,  and  yet  two  com- 
ments passed  on  it  at  the  end  of  fhe 
voyage  seemed  to  give  it  significance. 
One  came  from  a  clergyman  who  thanked 
the  Spectator's  friend  for  what  he  had 
done  to  make  the  smoking-room  tolerable 
and  also  for  "giving  a  well-meaning 
chap  a  taste  of  decency."  The  other 
came  from  a  supercilious  stickler  for  the 
proprieties,  evidently  a  solid  citizen  of 
acknowledged  place  in  his  home  town, 
who  gaid,  "  I  do  not  understand  how  it 
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was  possible  for  you,  Mr.  Blank,  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  professor  in  a  university, 
with  young  men  in  your  charge,  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  foul-mouthed 
fellow  with  whom  you  so  constantly  as- 
sociated." In  vain  the  Spectator's  friend 
tried  to  explain  without  in  any  sense 
making  an  apology,  and  urged  that  the 
young  man  had  been  misjudged.  The 
censor  but  stiffened  in  his  censorious- 
ness — a  type  of  complacent  moral  ex- 
clusiveness  that  still  survives  despite 
widening  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
"the  contagion  of  suggestion,"  as  the 
sociologists  call  it,  may  be  as  potent  for 
good  as  for  evil. 


The  other  incident,  that  of  the  home 
voyage,  concerned  a  very  different  sort 
of  person,  a  "  hero  of  the  ring,"  a  light- 
weight champion  pugilist,  well  known 
in  the  "  sporting  world."  The  boat  was 
crowded  with  that  army  of  returning 
tourists  who  all  seek  to  reach  America 
together  in  early  September.  At  the 
table  assigned  to  the  Spectator  and  his 
friend  all  but  one  were  men,  the  excep- 
tion being  the  meek-looking  wife  of  a  yet 
meeker-looking  husband.  The  pugilist 
sat  next  the  wife,  and  his  ordinary  talk, 
unrestrained  by  the  proximity,  was  the 
most  dreadful  in  constant  profanity  and 
vulgarity  the  Spectator  has  ever  heard. 
After  two  meals,  lunch  and  dinner,  the 
Spectator's  friend  decided  that,  if  the 
meek  husband  did  not  protest,  he  must. 
So,  with  some  natural  trepidation  as  to 
possibilities,  he  sought  an  interview  with 
the  pugilist  and  informed  him  that  he 
must  either  reform  his  conversation  or 
dine  in  his  cabin  by  himself,  as  the  cap- 
tain would,  on  appeal,  certainly  comx>eI 
him  to  do.  The  naive  surprise  of  the 
pugilist  that  he  had  been  offensive  was 
as  unexpected  as  was  his  willingness  to 
do  anything  suggested,  even  to  taking 
his  meals  by  himself.  On  consideration, 
however,  he  acknowledged  that  that 
mi|^t  prove  to  be — let  his  word  be  ren- 
dered— "lonesome."  "But  what  shall 
I  cut  out?"  he  asked  the  Spectator's 
friend  in  all  sincerity.  The  latter  named 
a  conspicuous  phrase  or  two  to  begin 
with.  "  How's  a  kid  to  know  there's 
any  harm  in   them  ?"  he    next  asked. 


"What's  the  others?"  So  the  Specta- 
tor's friend  actually  made  out  a  list — an 
index  expurgatorius — of  twenty  phrases 
that  must  be  "  cut  out,"  the  pugilist  re- 
ceiving it  with  thankfulness.  It  was 
good  to  see  him  conning  the  list  dili- 
gently with  moving  lips  until  lunch  hour, 
as  he  sat  on  deck  by  himself,  foregoing 
his  usual  game  of  poker  in  the  smoking- 
room.  And  he  mastered  that  list — an 
inclusive  list.  Not  once  again,  wonder- 
ful as  it  may  seem,  did  he  use  one  shock- 
ingly offensive  phrase  until  the  boat 
reached  her  New  York  dock.  His  part- 
ing words  to  the  Spectator's  friend  were, 
"  I  thank  you  for  teaching  me  bow  to 
behave  among  decent  folks." 

Now,  the  Spectator  has  no  claim  of 
ethical  thaumaturgy  to  put  forward  for 
his  friend.  That  friend  is  simply  a  type 
of  an  aggressive  good  breeding,  a  mili- 
tant decency,  which  the  Spectator  re- 
joices to  believe  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  characteristic  of  the  gentleman 
of  the  future.  It  is  the  type  of  healthy 
cleanliness  that,  without  pose  or  pietistic 
convention,  is  almost  sure  of  response, 
sometimes  through  the  mere  potency 
of  personal  presence,  and  sometimes 
through  straightforward  but  tactful  inter- 
vention for  the  sanitation  of  social  life. 
As  he  counts  to^lay  the  many  boys' 
schools  where  manliness  is  a  cult,  where 
all  contamination  of  evil  is  excluded  on 
detection  r^ardless  of  the  social  stand- 
ing of  the  boy's  parents,  he  feels  justified 
in  his  optimism.  It  is  those  schools 
that  are  largely  giving  the  leaders  to 
college  life,  which  in  generations  must 
mean  leadership  in  the  world.  These 
are  "select"  schools,  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  advertisement;  schools  of 
high  breeding,  which  run,  of  course,  a 
certain  risk  of  losing  the  American  tra- 
dition of  democracy  but  for  the  manli- 
ness which  dominates  them.  "  And 
what,  I  sometimes  wonder,"  said  a  mas- 
ter in  one  such  school  during  a  chat  with 
the  Si)ectator,  "  becomes  of  the  boys  who 
by  right  should  be  with  us  but  have  to  be 
excluded  for  the  sake  of  the  others  ?  Do 
they  all  turn  to  degenerates  ?  For  they 
have  lost  the  chance  of  early  association 
which  they  once  had." 
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BY  E.  J.  DILLON 

Dr.  Dillon,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best-informed  writers 
on  Russian  topics,  and  this  article  from  St.  Petersburg  is  the  result  of  observation  on  the 
spot  as  well  as  of  a  long  study  of  the  divergent  currents  of  Russian  agitation  and  political 
movements.  Dr.  Dillon's  paper  on  "  The  Duma  in  Russia,"  printed  in  The  Outlook  of 
September  30  last,  may  well  be  read  in  connection  with  the  present  article,  and  with  it  will 
be  found  a  sketch  of  the  literary  and  journalistic  life  of  the  author. — The  Editors. 


IF  revolutions  are  shaped  by  general 
laws,  they  are  also  marked  by  na- 
tional characteristics,  and  the  politi- 
cal upheaval  of  Muscovy  offers  us  racial 
traits  for  which  we  should  vainly  seek  in 
the  struggles  for  liberty  waged  by  the 
English,  American,  or  French  peoples. 
One  of  these  is  precisely  that  rare  ideal- 
ism which  I  pointed  out  in  a  former 
article.  The  Russians  share  the  capacity 
of  Oriental  races  for  useless  self-abnega- 
tion, and  are  for  that  reason  the  stuff  of 
which  martyrs  and  fanatics  are  made. 
And  that  capacity  more  than  anything 
else  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  origin,  sudden- 
ness, and  success  of  the  outbreak  which 
startled  the  world  last  fall. 

The  truth  is,  a  large  section  of  the 
Russian  people  had  long  outgrown  its 
Government.  A  group  of  narrow-minded 
officials  ruled  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions,  includinghundreds  of  thousands 
who  were  wiser  and  better  than  them- 
selves. This  bureaucracy  kept  the  mill- 
ions in  mental  and  moral  darkness,  while 
it  condemned  those  among  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  strove  to  emancipate 
the  rest  either  to  silence  or  to  loss  of 
liberty  and  exile.  That  was  the  state  of 
things  when  the  war  with  Japan  broke 
out,  and  it  might  have  gone  on  unchanged 
for  another  ten  or  twenty  years  if  the 
Czar's  advisers  had  only  kept  the  peace. 
But  the  unsuccessful  campaign  deprived 
the  autocracy  of  its  prestige  and  won  a 
hearing  for  the  malcontents,  whose  name 
was  legion.  These  men  raised  their 
voices  against  the  system  which  had  led 
to  national  disaster,  and  they  asserted 
the  people's  right  to  some  influence  in 
staving  off  similar  calamities  in  the  future. 
3 


If  the  Emperor  had  been  advised  to 
recc^^ize  the  fairness  of  that  claim,  and 
to  grant  it,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  all 
might  perhaps  have  been  well.  But  the 
only  man  who  had  the  courage  to  offer 
this  advice  was  Witte,  and  he  was  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  Government  nor 
a  trusted  adviser  of  the  Czar.  Nicholas 
II.  therefore  turned  to  friends  of  the 
unregenerate  autocracy,  and,  following 
their  advice,  sought  to  stem  the  current, 
but  only  increased  its  force. 

The  people  were  told  that  as  a  revolu- 
tion was  impossible — because  they  could 
not  hope  to  struggle  with  a  vast  army — 
they  had  better  resign  themselves  to  the 
inevitable.  But  they  struck  out  a  line  of 
action  of  their  own — or  rather  a  line  of 
inaction.  They  ceased  to  work.  Inured 
to  hardship,  they  underwent  the  conse- 
quent discomfort  cheerfully ;  fearless  of 
risks,  they  incurred  that  of  famine  un- 
hesitatingly. Almost  the  whole  popula- 
tion went  out  on  strike,  the  wealthy 
helping  the  needy.  It  was  an  unprece- 
dented spectacle  for  the  onlooker  and  a 
novel  problem  for  the  monarch.  The 
partisans  of  absolutism  were  not  unani- 
mous as  to  the  means  of  solving  it 
Some  counseled  grim  patience:  "The 
strikers  must  resume  work,"  they  rea- 
soned, "because  hunger,  our  ally,  will 
compel  them,  if  only  we  wait  long 
enough."  But  could  any  government 
wait  until  its  subjects  were  stricken  with 
famine  ?  Certainly  no  Russian  Ministers 
could,  because  the  Slav  character  would 
not  brook  the  cold,  calculating  ferocity 
presupposed  by  this  Fabian  policy. 
Therefore  the  Czar  yielded,  the  revolu- 
tion  was  accomplished,  the  autocracy 
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abolished.  The  liberal  movement  was 
thus  shaped  by  the  national  character- 
istics. 

But  the  end  of  absolutism  was  the  be- 
ginning of  chaos.  Liberty  having  been 
promised,  men  demanded  license.  The 
Czar's  officers  were  publicly  summoned, 
and  several  actually  forced  to  salute  the 
red  flag.  A  party  of  "  intellectuals " 
and  workmen  exhorted  the  people  to 
strike  again,  and  they  struck.  A  group 
of  anonymous  laborers  ordered  them  to 
strike  a  third  time,  and  to  rise  up  in 
armed  insurrection  against  the  authori- 
ties. And  hundreds  of  thousands  obeyed 
the  first  behest,  while  scores  of  thousands 
executed  the  second. 

There  was  no  cool  calculation,  no 
practical  forethought,  no  wholesome 
^otism,  to  serve  as  a  corrective  to  this 
ruinous  selflessness.  The  Slav  can  get 
intoxicated  with  an  idea  which  he  is 
utterly  unable  to  grasp,  and  die  a  martyr's 
death  for  a  principle  which  he  cannot 
formulate.  Many  of  the  battle-cries  of 
the  Russian  revolution  are  mere  book 
notions.  The  crowd  echoes  them,  individ- 
uals get  arrested,  wounded,  killed  for 
them,  but  many  of  those  who  speak  and 
fancy  they  also  understand  are  merely 
calling  words  to  mind.  The  heroism 
with  which  mere  striplings  and  women 
threw  up  barricades  and  died  defending 
them  was  splendid ;  but  the  wild  char- 
acter of  the  demands  in  defense  of  which 
they  fell  was  pathetical :  an  eight  hours' 
working  day,  the  abolition  of  property  in 
land,  the  bestowal  upon  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  right  of  choosing  their  own 
officers.  It  was  nominally  in  pursuit  of 
this  will-o'-the-wisp  that  thousands  in 
Moscow  and  other  cities  met  their  death. 

This  morbid  idealism  on  the  one  hand, 
joined  with  an  utter  lack  of  the  critical 
sense  on  the  other,  render  a  revolution 
far  more  formidable  in  Russia  than  else- 
where. For  the  suggestibility  of  the 
people  is  almost  unlimited.  You  can 
tell  the  Russian  masses  almost  absurdity 
and  move  them  to  make  costly  sacrifices 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  unattainable. 
I  saw  many  peasants  who  volunteered 
to  go  to  South  Africa  during  the  war 
there  to  fight  for  the  Boers  because  "  the 
English  pagans  were  forcing  them  to  quit 
the  Orthodox  Church."     I  knew  several 


who  told  each  other  that,  as  Witte  was 
President  of  the  Russian  Republic,  hence- 
forth the  "  Littie  Father,"  the  Czar,  would 
have  it  in  his  power  to  benefit  his  chil- 
dren unimpeded  by  officials.  With  these 
men  one  can  do  almost  an3rthing,  espe- 
cially by  ofiFering  them  land  without  rent 
and  wages  without  labor;  and  as  the 
parties  of  order  neither  educate  nor 
bribe  them,  the  factions  of  disorder  are 
more  likely  to  carry  the  day.  The  degree 
to  which  the  average  Russian  peasant  is 
plastic  would  surprise  the  European  or 
American :  Christian  sects  can  make  a 
man  of  him.  Anarchists  a  wild  beast 

A  few  instances  of  peasant  character 
taken  from  incidents  of  the  revolution 
may  show  the  reader  how  difficult  it  is 
to  make  a  forecast  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected of  the  average  Russian  in  the 
near  future. 

In  the  Province  of  Saratoff  there  is  an 
estate  belonging  to  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, which  existed  solely  for  the  be- 
hoof of  the  peasants.  It  supplied  them 
with  models  of  every  improvement  in 
methods  of  tilling  the  soil  that  could  be 
introduced  into  the  district,  lent  them  all 
kinds  of  implements,  and  helped  them  to 
buy  some  for  themselves.  It  was  in 
charge  of  a  man  who  himself  was  a  peas- 
ant, and  had  been  the  village  elder. 

Now,  a  few  weeks  ago  a  band  of  riot- 
ous peasants  came  to  this  manager  and 
said,  "  We  are  going  to  pillage  and  bum 
your  farm."  "  But,"  he  replied,  "  this  is 
not  my  farm,  as  you  know.  I  am  not  a 
landowner."  They  answered, "  It  doesn't 
matter  in  the  least;  we  are  going  to 
bum  it  down  all  the  same."  "  You 
must  be  mad,"  he  answered;  "  it  is  your 
own,  lads."  "That  may  be;  but  the 
fact  is,  we  have  received  the  order,  and 
we  are  going  to  carry  it  out."  TTiere- 
upon  they  took  away  the  implements, 
drove  off  the  cattle,  pillaged  the  whole 
estate,  stuffed  a  lot  of  things  into  the 
houses  and  set  them  on  fire.  And  then 
they  went  away  contented.  Surely  that 
was  idealism  with  a  vengeance  I 

But  before  going  away,  an  official  said 
to  them :  "  Send  a  message,  lads,  to  the 
representative  of  the  Ministry,  and  say 
that  you  have  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and 
that  Cossacks  ought  to  be  sent  out  at 
once   to  stop  the  rioting."    And   they 
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actually  sent  a  courier  of  their  own  party 
with  this  verbal  message.  Immediately 
orders  were  given  to  the  Cossacks  to 
rush  off  and  do  what  they  could  to  quench 
the  fire  and  punish  the  rioters.  They 
galloped  away,  found  the  peasants,  or- 
dered them  to  give  back  the  things 
stolen,  and  were  obeyed  without  a  mur- 
mur. And  one  of  the  peasants  then 
said  to  them :  "  Instead  of  sending  us  to 
Siberia,  let  us  have  a  gobd  flogging." 
And  they  had  it  there  and  then.  The 
Cossacks  fledged  them  thoroughly  with 
their  whips,  and  they  submitted  to  it 
almost  cheerfully,  and  when  it  was  over 
went  away  grateful. 

That  occurrence,  which  is  truly  typi- 
cal, proves  how  easy  it  is  to  hypnotize 
the  Russian  peasant  and  enlist  him  in 
any  cause,  even  though  it  be  a  move- 
ment against  his  own  class  interests,  and 
how  readily  he  may  be  fendered  either 
meek  and  docile  or  brutal  and  cruel. 
Another  striking  instance  may  be  found 
in  the  burning  of  Tomsk. 

From  an  early  hour  the  inhabitants  of 
the  famous  Siberian  city  were  astir. 
Mischief  of  some  kind  was  brewing,  and 
everybody  had  a  presentiment,  but  few 
possesse<l  any  knowledge  of  what  was 
coming — it  might  be  an  attack  on  the 
mtellectuals,  people  alleged.  It  was  the 
day  of  the  month  on  which  all  salaries 
are  paid  throughout  the  Russian  Empire, 
and  the  railway  directors  had  fixed  three 
b  the  afternoon  for  the  payment  of  their 
ofiBcials,  many  of  whom  had  meanwhile 
entered  the  theater  hard  by,  where  a  lib- 
eral meeting  was  being  held.  At  one 
o'clock  a  boy  wearing  a  high  fur  hat 
darted  in  at  the  theater  door  and  yelled : 
"The  Black  Hundred  is  coming  here, 
and  there  are  two  hundred  of  them. 
Look  out  1"  And  the  next  moment  over 
tbiee  hundred  persons  present  at  the 
meeting  crowded  to  the  doors,  squeez- 
ing, crushing,  and  killing  each  other. 
Some  hastened  home,  panting,  trem- 
bling. Others,  fearing  to  trust  them- 
selves on  the  streets,  sought  refuge  in  the 
railway  building  near  the  theater.  Mean- 
while the  Black  Hundred  were  advanc- 
ing. They  had  killed  five  men  who  had 
met  them  on  the  way  and  refused  to  un- 
cover. Further  on  they  killed  five  more, 
whereupon  the  newly  formed  militia  fired 


at  them,  scattered  them,  and  then  entered 
the  railway  building. 

But  the  Black  Hundred,  rallying, 
moved  ever  steadily  forward,  along 
streets  which  were  deserted.  Finally 
they  entered  the  cathedral,  which  was 
soon  ablaze  with  wax  lights,  musical 
with  solemn  chants  such  as  may  well 
have  come  down  from  the  Apostles. 
The  Archbishop,  standing  at  the  altar, 
was  singing  a  Te  Deum  and  ad- 
ministering his  blessing  to  the  long- 
bearded  fanatics,  who  stood  there  atten- 
tive, earnest,  eager  to  die  for  the  cause 
of  God  and  the  Czar,  as  they  understood 
it.  They  might  have  been  crusaders 
about  to  go  into  battle,  or  martyrs  on 
the  point  of  sacrificing  their  lives.  To 
the  liberals  and  intellectuals  they  were 
known  as  men  of  the  Black  Hundred, 
partisans  of  the  old  regime,  haters  of  the 
new. 

Fortified  with  the  archiepiscopal  bless- 
ing, the  band  left  the  shrine,  surrounded 
the  railway  house,  and  began  to  smash 
the  windows  with  stones.  A  perfect  hail 
of  bullets  from  the  second  and  third 
stories  was  the  resp>onse  to  this.  The 
intellectuals  inside  were  minded  to  sell 
their  lives  dearly.  The  Governor,  in- 
formed of  what  was  going  on,  despatched 
a  hundred  Cossacks  and  a  company 
of  regular  soldiers,  who  encircled  the 
house,  but  could  do  little  against  the  thou- 
sands of  people.  Shots  were  for  some 
time  exchanged  between  the  besiegers 
and  the  besieged.  Terror  seized  the 
souls  of  the  confined  railway  men,  and 
they  tried  to  get  away.  Engineer  Klian- 
offsky  came  out  first ;  a  bullet  entered 
his  foot,  he  fell,  and  the  crusaders  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  Engineer  Schwarze 
next  tried  his  luck,  actually  got  away 
from  the  doomed  house,  and  ran  nearly 
twenty  paces  forward,  when  he,  too,  was 
overtaken  and  killed.  Uliashoff  and 
Wolffson  then  made  a  rush  for  it,  but 
were  murdered  near  the  theater.  Others 
who  followed  were  caught  and  slain  in 
various  ways.  And  the  corpses  lay  there 
as  a  warning. 

"  The  women  and  children  may  go  if 
they  will,"  shouted  the  men  of  the  Black 
Hundred.  But  the  women  had  beheld 
the  bloody  scenes  from  the  windows  and 
were  afraid  to  move.    This  refusal  infuri- 
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ated  the  mob,  who  brought  up  torches 
and  set  fire  to  the  house.  And  now  the 
last  act  of  the  drama  began. 

The  street  was  no  longer  wholly  dark. 
Irregular  tongues  of  fire  shot  upward 
and  sideward  from  the  edifice  in  which 
the  railway  men  were  besieged — tongues 
of  fire  which  now  illumined  awful  scenes 
and  now  seemed  quenched  in  clouds  of 
gray  smoke.  The  stem  crusaders  who 
were  lately  praying  in  God's  stone-built 
temple  stood  cheerfully  around  the  be- 
leaguered house,  armed  fantastically  with 
pitchforks,  pikes,  shillalahs.  Men,  wo- 
men, children,  rushed  to  the  windows  of 
the  house  and  shouted  for  help,  throwing 
suasion  and  pathos  and  maddening  terror 
into  the  modulation  of  their  voices,  which 
died  away  in  the  hum  of  the  bloodthirsty 
mob  or  the  crackling  of  the  spreading 
flames.  Rescue  I  Help  I  Mercy  I  No- 
body in  that  dense  crowd  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  words. 

Nobody  ?  Surely  some  few.  But  the 
majority,  too,  had  lost  their  character  of 
human  beings.  They  now  seemed  to 
delight  in  the  spectacle  of  men,  women, 
children,  caught  as  in  a  rat-trap,  and 
tortured  diabolically  for  the  pleasure  of 
a  mob.  They  also  amused  themselves 
by  firing  from  time  to  time  at  the  beseech- 
ing figures  in  tiie  windows,  "  potting  " 
now  this  one,  now  that.  Homo  homini 
lupus.  "  Have  pity,  dearest  brothers, 
have  pity  on  us  1     Oh,  save  us  I" 

Yet  one  of  the  witnesses  hastened 
away,  sought  out  the  Archbishop  and 
implored  him  in  God's  name  to  allay 
the  passions  of  the  mob,  to  save  the 
victims  whose  forms  were  now  gliding 
quickly,  often,  across  the  windows,  whose 
cries  were  growing  more  piercing,  whose 
terror  was  more  intense.  But  the  prelate 
was  deaf  or  hard-hearted.  He  moved 
not  But  the  intercessor  was  persever- 
ing; he  pleaded,  he  urged,  he  remon- 
strated, he  adjured.  Finally  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Almighty  arose  slowly,  went 
forth  into  the  street,  surveyed  from  afar 
the  concourse  of  men  made  beasts,  to 
whom  his  word  might  perhaps  have  given 
back  their  human  character,  and,  raising 
his  hands  aloft,  invoked  a  blessing.  Was 
it  for  the  victims?  God  knew.  The 
beasts  who  had  once  been  men  could 
onlyguess,  and,  claiming  the  blessing  for 


themselves,  they  went  mad  with  the 
intoxication  of  cruelty.  There  was  no 
hope  more  for  the  beleaguered. 

At  one  of  the  windows  is  a  long- 
bearded  man.  His  hands  are  lifted  up- 
wards. He  stands  with  part  of  his  body 
projecting ;  his  voice,  pitched  in  the  high- 
est key,  is  shrill  and  piercing.  His  words 
are  few,  quickly  spoken,  accompanied 
by  gestures.  Pity  I  Mercy  I  Life  I  The 
mob  moves  nearer  to  the  burning  house, 
looks  up  with  interest  Has  he  then 
touched  their  bowels  of  pity?  Truly, 
for  six  of  them  hold  out  their  hands  to 
catch  him  and  encourage  him  to  jump. 
It  is  risky,  for  he  stands  three  stories 
from  the  street,  but  there  is  no  rescue 
now  without  danger.  The  venerable  old 
citizen  lowers  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
till  he  is  almost  in  sitting  posture  and 
then  jumps.  He  falls,  not  into  the  arms 
of  the  six,  which  were  suddenly  with- 
drawn, but  on  the  pavement — hurt,  but 
not  dead  nor  perhaps  dying.  The  six 
who  had  deluded  him  with  hope  now 
surround  him  and  beat  him  fiercely  until 
he  is  dead  and  has  ceased  to  resemble  a 
man.  Was  the  bishop's  blessing  for 
them? 

Now  it  is  a  student  who  is  making  his 
escape  from  this  hell  upon  earth,  running 
wildly,  headlong  into  the  ghastly  shadows 
of  the  night  One  of  the  crowd  espies 
him.  Down  with  the  student!  AJfter 
him  I  Fear  runs  well,  but  hate  is  quicker. 
One  man  coming  up  hits  him  on  the  head 
with  a  pole.  The  youth  falls,  and  several 
figures  stoop  down  over  him.  They 
shout  and  laugh  and  seize  hold  and  lift 
the  stripling,  manipulating  the  long  stick. 
The  crowd  opens,  and  the  scene  is  visible. 
They  are  stuffing  the  pole  into  his  mouth 
and  down  his  throat,  and  now  they  have 
split  open  his  skull.  .  .  .  Alleluiah  I  an- 
other criminal  is  punished.  Welcome  the 
next  I  Thus,  clubs,  poles,  forks,  knives, 
did  their  work.  And  the  executioners 
then  plundered  their  victims,  taking  rings 
from  their  fingers  and  robbing  them  in 
every  way. 

By  six  o'clock  the  blood-soahed 
ground  was  strewn  with  corpses,  naked 
and  deformed.  The  space  in  front  of  the 
railway  house  and  theater  was  thronged 
with  over  forty  thousand  people,  against 
whom  the  soldiers  felt  themselves  power- 
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less.  For  a  long  time  all  hope  for  the 
besieged  had  vanished.  At  first  the  fire 
was  choked  with  smoke  and  died  out ; 
then  petroleum  was  poured  on  the  smol- 
dering embers,  and  the  flames  burst  out 
as  before.  And  hours  passed  in  these 
vicissitudes,  ages  to  the  victims,  minutes 
to  their  torturers.  The  cries  of  the 
women  and  of  some  of  the  men  for  pity 
would  have  melted  hearts  of  stone.  By 
ten  o'clock  the  second  and  third  stories 
were  like  fiery  furnaces.  Wild  figures 
flitted  before  the  windows;  terrible  voices 
pleaded  for  life.  Rifle-bullets  brought 
down  some  to  the  pavement,  where  they 
were  beaten  to  death  by  the  joyous  crowd. 
Others  in  despair  flung  themselves  into 
the  street,  and  were  finished  off  in  turn. 
Some  climbed  down  by  the  rain-spouts, 
and  on  their  arrival  below  were  hammered 
to  death  amid  shrieks  of  delight  The 
tongues  of  fire  grew  longer,  the  crackling 
of  rafters  louder,  the  moans  of  the  suffer- 
ers more  continuous,  until  they  mingled 
in  one  blood-curdling  wail.     Then  from 


within  the  doomed  building  came  the 
sounds  of  revolver-shots.  Some  of  the 
victims  were  putting  each  other  out  of 
pain ;  for  any  death  is  better  than  to  be 
tortured  by  the  mob.  Gradually  the 
cries  grew  fainter,  and  the  crackling  of 
beams  and  woodwork  drowned  all  other 
sounds,  until,  with  a  terrific  crash,  the 
ceilings  and  roof  were  sucked  into  the  sea 
of  fire,  and  bury  the  bodies  of  sixty-five 
human  beings.* 

And  the  men  who  played  the  part  of 
demons  in  this  pandemonium  of  Tomsk 
were  mostly  Russian  peasants,  of  whom 
there  are  over  eighty  millions  in  Mus- 
covy. It  is  their  attitude  that  will  shape 
the  destinies  of  the  Russian  nation. 
And  their  attitude  depends  upon  the 
strong  will  of  the  few  who  shall  first 
succeed  in  hypnotizing  them.  If  the 
Anarchists  are  successful,  the  new  year 
comes  fraught  with  ruin  to  Muscovy;  but 
if  the  friends  of  order  are  first  in  the 
field,  Russia  may  soon  be  herself  again. 

St.  Petersburg. 


NEED    OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

BT   EDWIN   MAXET,    M.DIP.,    LL.D. 


WERE  there  ever  any  doubt  as 
to  the  need  of  a  conference  of 
the  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a  better  understanding  as  to 
several  questions  of  international  law, 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  should  have 
dispelled  such  doubt  Nor  were  the 
unsettled  questions  which  gave  rise  to 
disputes  confined  to  the  relations  of  the 
belligerents;  in  several  instances  the 
tension  between  the  belligerents  and 
neutrals  approached  the  breaking  point. 
With  the  rapidly  increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  nations,  due  to  the  modem 
organization  of  industry,  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  need  of  a  definite  agree- 
ment as  to  the  rules  governing  inter- 
national relations.  That  the  need  of 
definite  rules  is  far  greater  now  than 
when  nations  were  to  a  great  extent  agri- 
cultural, and  hence  self-sufficing,  and  the 
means  of  communication  were  such  as 


to  bring  them  rarely  into  contact  with 
one  another,  is  clear.  This  is  merely 
another  way  of  saying  that  theie  was  by 
no  means  the  same  need  of  international 
law  a  few  centuries  ago  that  exists  to-day. 
Nor  is  the  close  of  a  great  war  an 
inopportune  time  for  an  international 
conference.  War  always  puts  a  severe 
strain  upon  law  and  lays  bare  the  weak 
and  faulty  parts  which  until  the  test 
came  were  unnoticed.  The  necessity 
for  amendment  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
all.  There  has  been  a  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  experience,  and  to  some  extent  a 
new  spirit  is  prevalent.  While  the  les- 
son of  the  cost  of  war  is  still  fresh  in  the 
mind,  nations  are  more  impressed  with 
the  advisability  of  avoiding  it,  and  take 
more  kindly  to  suggestions  which  look 
to  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

■  A  thousand  was  the  first  estimate.    It  was,  how- 
ever, greatly  exaggerated. 
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That  we  may  the  better  appreciate  the 
need  and  the  opportuneness  of  the  time 
for  an  international  conference,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  turn  from  general  consider- 
ations to  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
specific  questions  which  should  receive 
the  most  careful  thought  of  the  confer- 
ence and  upon  which,  if  possible,  an 
agreement  should  be  reached. 

Having  in  mind  the  experience  of  the 
recent  war,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt 
that  among  the  questions  to  be  discussed, 
concerning  which  there  is  urgent  need 
of  a  definite  agreement,  are  the  rights  of 
belligerent  vessels  in  neutral  ports  and 
waters,  the  extent  to  which  the  neutral 
may  furnish  them  coal  and  provisions, 
the  length  of  time  they  may  lawfully  re 
main  when  not  in  urgent  need  of  repairs 
in  order  to  make  them  seaworthy,  and 
under  what  circumstances  they  should 
be  required  to  disarm. 

The  twenty-four-hour  rule  set  forth  by 
England  in  1861,  and  followed  by  it,  the 
United  States,  and  some  other  countries, 
is  perhaps  sufficiently  definite  ;  but  as 
this  rule  has  never  been  adopted  by 
France  and  some  other  leading  Powers, 
the  question  cannot  be  said  to  be  sat- 
isfactorily settled.  Remembering  the 
amount  of  friction  caused  by  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  French  rule,  there  would 
be  a  strong  incentive  to  fix  upon  a  defi- 
nite one,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  definite  agreement  could 
be  reached.  France  would  not  be  under 
the  same  temptation  to  adhere  to  her 
interpretation  of  her  duty  as  when  that 
interpretation  enabled  her  to  render  very 
material  assistance  to  a  needy  ally.  The 
rule  as  to  coaling,  repairs,  and  intern- 
ment followed  by  most  of  the  neutrals 
during  the  recent  war  could  profitably  be 
crystallized  into  a  definite  rule  of  law. 
The  rule  as  to  the  latter  would  then  be 
substantially  the  same  in  naval  warfare 
as  it  is  in  warfare  on  land,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  the  same. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  has  also 
developed  the  fact  that  the  limits  of  the 
right  of  visit  and  search  should  be  more 
clearly  defined.  The  need  of  some  re- 
strictions upon  this  right  was  proved  by 
the  acts  of  the  volunteer  fleet  in  the  Red 
Sea.     While   there   is  no  likelihood  of 


reaching  an  agreement  to  surrender  the 
belligerent  right  of  visit  and  search, 
there  is  a  prospect  of  being  able  so  to 
restrict  the  right  that  it  will  be  far  less 
annoying  to  neutral  commerce.  It  would 
certainly  not  be  unreasonable  to  restrict 
the  area  within  which  the  right  could  be 
exercised,  so  that  it  might  not  be  exer- 
cised at  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  as  was 
done  in  the  recent  war.  A  reasonable 
radius  within  which  the  right  might  be 
exercised  could,  we  think,  be  agreed 
upon.  The  mails  carried  by  regular 
mail  steamships  should  be  exempt  from 
search,  as  interference  with  these  causes 
a  disturbance  to  neutrals'  business  which 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  advantage 
likely  to  be  derived  by  the  belligerent. 
News  that  is  of  much  use  to  the  bellig- 
erent is  now  sent  by  cable  or  wireless 
telegraphy,  not  by  mail.  Nor  should  it 
be  at  all  impossible  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment that  ships  leaving  neutral  ports  in 
which  there  were  consuls  of  the  belliger- 
ents might  be  examined  and  a  certificate 
furnished  them  by  such  consuls  which 
would  be  conclusive  evidence  that  they 
carried  no  contraband,  and  would  exempt 
them  from  search  by  the  belligerent  war- 
ships. There  is  also  need  of  a  more 
definite  agreement  as  to  what  are  contra- 
band goods.  To  reach  this  agreement 
by  the  slow  process  of  treaties  between 
the  different  States  will  take  too  long, 
and  the  disputes  arising  in  the  meantime 
may  result  in  war.  That  a  complete 
agreement  will  be  reached  which  will  be 
good  for  all  time  it  is  useless  to  hope ; 
but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
substantial  improvement  can  be  made  in 
the  direction  of  greater  definiteness. 
Upon  this  point  the  chances  are  at  least 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  attempt. 

But  of  greater  importance  than  revis- 
ing the  list  of  contraband  goods  is  the 
establishment  of  an  international  court 
for  hearing  and  deciding  upon  questions 
of  prizes.  At  present  the  situation  is 
this :  The  belligerents  each  establish 
prize  courts,  and  to  these  the  property  of 
neutrals,  as  well  as  that  of  the  enemy,  is 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  rightfully  cap- 
tured by  the  war-ships  of  the  belligerent 
whose   court  is  deciding  the  question. 
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When  we  consider  the  excitement  which 
war  always  produces,  the  weight  likely 
to  be  attached  to  interests  as  against 
abstract  justice,  and  that  the  judge  is  vir- 
tually an  interested  party,  it  is  useless  to 
expect  impartiality  uhder  such  circum- 
stances. For,  no  matter  how  good  the 
intentions  of  die  judge,  he  is  but  human, 
and  it  is  useless  to  expect  from  human 
nature  a  character  of  service  for  which 
human  nature  was  never  designed.  In- 
asmuch, therefore,  as  men  do  not  make 
good  judges  in  their  own  case,  and  as 
patriotic  men  are  too  apt  to  make  their 
country's  case  their  own  case,  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  justice 
to  neutrals  that  a  court  be  established 
for  the  hearing  of  prize  cases,  in  which 
the  judges  in  a  given  case  would  not  be 
citizens  of  either  the  belligerent  or  the 
neutral  State  which  is  concerned  in  the 
controversy.  This  would  be  no  hard- 
ship or  injustice  to  either  party  to  the 
controversy,  and  would  increase  im- 
mensely the  chances  of  securing  an  im- 
partial trial. 

There  is  nothing  a/rii/n  unreasonable 
or  impractical  about  such  a  proposition, 
and  it  has  justice  to  commend  it  Nor 
does  it  seem  likely  that  the  proposal 
would  meet  with  insiu-mountable  opposi- 
tion in  an  international  conference.  For 
States  are  gradually  coming  to  see  that 
their  greatest  interests  are  as  neutrals, 
not  as  belligerents.  And  a  State  would 
not  have  the  same  incentive  to  oppose 
the  establishment  of  such  a  court  that 
it  has  to  avail  itself  of  its  present 
right  to  establish  its  own  prize  courts 
after  it  becomes  a  belligerent  and  feels, 
as  belligerents  generally  feel,  that  its 
interests  and  perhaps  its  national  exist- 
ence are  so  endangered  that  it  should 
yield  no  legal  right  the  exercise  of  which 
would  be  a  substantial  advantage  to  it 
at  that  particular  time.  There  may  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  this  plan,  but  that  it  should  be 
adopted  in  principle  seems  entirely  clear. 

Equally  clear  is  it  that  there  should 
be,  in  the  interest  of  neutrals,  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  restrictions  which  should 
be  placed  upon  the  rig^t  of  belligerents 
to  make  use  of  submarine  or  floating 
mines.  This  is  a  relatively  new  ques- 
tion, and,  though  there  has  been  consid- 


erable expression  of  opinion,  there  can- 
not as  yet  be  said  to  be  an  established 
legal  rule.  To  argue  that  the  belligerent 
may  sow  the  seas  broadcast  with  these 
agencies  of  destruction,  in  the  hope  that 
the  war-ships  of  the  other  belligerent  may 
come  into  contact  with  them  and  be 
thereby  destroyed,  is  to  lose  sight  entirely 
of  the  fact  that  neutral  commerce  has 
some  rights  on  the  open  seas  which  must 
not  be  wholly  disregarded.  Such  an 
extreme  view  is  highly  untenable.  But 
what  restrictions  are  to  be  placed  which 
will  at  once  preserve  to  the  belligerent 
his  legitimate  right  to  injure  his  enemy 
and  also  to  the  neutral  his  rights  upon 
the  common  highway  of  all  nations,  is  a 
question  in  the  settlement  of  which  the 
neutral  as  well  as  the  belligerent  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard.  Whether  a  settle- 
ment is  reached  by  way  of  a  compromise 
or  by  either  side  yielding,  it  is  important 
that  a  conclusion  be  reached,  so  that 
each  side  may  know  the  rights  of  both 
sides  in  advance,  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  await  a  settlement  of  the  mat- 
ter until  a  controversy  forces  the  question 
upon  them  and  both  are  irritated  and 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword. 

There  is  another  standpoint  from 
which  this  question  of  the  legitimate  use 
of  floating  or  submarine  mines  may  be 
considered,  and  that  is  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  rights  of  non-combatant 
enemies.  Undoubtedly  the  belligerent 
has  a  right  to  resort  to  such  means  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  his  enemy's 
fighting  vessels,  but  has  he  the  right  to 
subject  the  crews  and  passengers  of  the 
merchant  vessels  of  his  enemy  to  such 
dangers?  To  answer  this  question  in 
the  affirmative  is  to  disregard  the  prin- 
ciple that.war  is  a  contest  between  States, 
and  to  revert  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  barbarism.  To  one  who  is  convinced 
that  the  change  in  the  conception  of  wat 
as  a  contest  between  the  armed  forces 
of  the  contending  States,  rather  than  be- 
tween all  the  individuals,  marks  a  distinct 
stage  of  progress  in  the  laws  and  usages 
of  war,  a  reversion  to  the  old  conception 
would  be  anything  but  gratifying. 

The  right  of  belligerents  to  destroy 
neutral  vessels  instead  of  taking  them 
in  for  adjudication  has  again  been  raised 
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by  the  action  of  Russia  in  sinking  the 
Knight  Commander,  the  Thea,  and  the 
Hipsang.  That  extreme  circumstances 
may  excuse  the  exercise  of  so  harsh  a 
means  of  protecting  the  rights  of  bellig- 
erents has  for  some  time  been  claimed, 
conditional,  however,  upon  compensa- 
tion to  the  neutral  for  his  loss.  Such 
was  the  decision  of  Lord  Stowell  in  the 
case  of  the  Acteon  (2  Dodson  48)  and 
the  Felicity  (ibid.,  281).  But  as  there 
is  divergence  of  opinion  and  practice  as 
to  the  facts  which  furnish  the  basis  for 
the  exercise  of  the  right,  and  as  it  is 
contended  by  some  that  compensation 
is  not  necessary,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  need  of  a  definite  agp'eement.  Nor  is 
the  need  of  such  agreement  confined  to 
the  question  of  the  right  to  compensa- 
tion ;  it  should  include  also  provision  for 
the  ascertainment  of  this  by  an  impartial 
tribunal.  Though  it  would,  of  course, 
be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  fix  in  advance  the  circumstances  jus- 
tifying the  right  of  destruction,  agree- 
ment as  to  an  equitable  method  of  redress 
through  an  impartial  tribunal  should 
offer  no  insurmountable  obstacles.  At 
least  this  much  should,  therefore,  be 
accomplished. 

The  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  by 
neutrals  in  or  near  the  zone  of  hostile 
operations  presents  a  new  and  difficult 
problem — one  concerning  which  there  is 
need  of  an  agreement  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  friction  and  preserving,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  the  rights  of  both 
neutrals  and  belligerents.  Though  the 
pretensions  of  Russia  were  entirely 
untenable  that  she  had  the  r^ht  to  treat 
as  spies  the  newspaper  correspondents 
seized  on  the  Haimun,  who  were  using 
this  means    of   conveying   intelligence. 


yet  these  pretensions  serve  to  show  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  of  having  no 
legal  provision  governing  the  case. 

Scarcely  less  urgent,  though  not  so 
new,  is  the  need  of  determining  the 
rights  of  belligerents  over  submarine 
cables  owned  by  neutrals.  This  ques- 
tion was  raised  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  when  Admiral  Dewey 
cut  the  cable  of  the  Eastern  Extension 
Company  within  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  Philippines.  This  company,  which 
was  neutral,  owned  the  cable  between 
Hongkong  and  Manila.  It  demanded 
of  the  American  Government  compensa- 
tion for  its  loss,  and  included  in  this  the 
loss  of  income  during  the  time  the  cable 
was  cut.  The  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  replied  that  neutral  prop- 
erty in  enemy's  territory  is,  "  from  its 
location  alone,  liable  to  damage  from 
lawful  operations  of  war,  which  this  cut- 
ting is  conceded  to  have  been,  and  no 
compensation  is  due  for  such  damage." 
But  this  cannot  be  said  to  have  estab- 
lished a  rule.  The  question  may  fairly 
be  said  to  be  still  an  open  one,  and  is 
worthy  the  consideration  of  an  interna- 
tional conference,  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement  which  will  be  at  once 
equitable  to  both  parties. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  list  of  questions  of 
international  law  concerning  which  there 
is  need  of  a  more  definite  understanding, 
but  we  trust  that  we  have  called  atten- 
tion to  a  sufficient  number  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
reaching  an  agreement  with  reference  to 
some  or  all  of  them,  and  thus  removing 
causes  of  friction  and  perchance  of  war, 
is  ample  to  warrant  the  most  serious 
effort  of  an  international  conference. 
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SCHUBERT  is  usually  considered 
to  have  been  the  earliest  full-fledged 
representative  of  that  romantic 
school  of  composers  which  succeeded 
Beethoven.  His  position  in  the  history 
of  music  is  thus  a  peculiar  one.  He 
forms  the  link  between  two  great  schools, 
the  classical  school  of  Haydn-Mozart- 
Beethoven,  and  the  romantic  school  of 
Schumann-Mendelssohn-Chopin.  Tradi- 
tions, training,  and  environment  allied 
him  with  the  older  order ;  but  instinct, 
opportimity,  and  even  native  limitation 
combined  to  lead  him  into  new  paths. 
He  was  a  bom  romanticist. 

Romanticism  is  a  term  of  many  mean- 
ings, standing  for  a  fact  of  many  aspects. 
For  our  present  purpose,  however,  we 
may  take  it  as  describing  a  kind  of  music 
the  chief  concern  of  which  is  with  spe- 
cial expression,  with  particular,  isolated 
effects.  In  classical  music  emotion  is 
general,  pervasive,  unparticularized,  and 
sensuous  effect  is  kept  everywhere  sub- 
ordinate to  the  entire  scheme  of  design. 
Salient,  individually  conspicuous  ele- 
ments, whether  sensuous  or  emotional, 
are  rare ;  the  effort  of  the  composer  is 
toward  a  unitary,  thoroughly  harmonized 
impression.  Romanticism  seeks  more 
striking  features,  even  if  they  are  less 
satisfactorily  interfused.  Sensuously,  for 
example,  romanticism,  as  practiced  by  the 
composers  after  Beethoven,  meant  increas- 
ing interest  in  charming  effects  of  color, 
gained  largely  either  by  lavish  use  of 
chromatic  harmony  or  by  ingenious  mix- 
tures of  different  tone-qualities  or  timbres, 
as  in  the  piano  writing  of  Schumann  and 
Chopin,  the  orchestral  writing  of  Berlioz, 
and  the  chamber-music  writing  of  Schu- 
bert. Emotionally  it  meant  concern 
with  lyrical  rather  than  with  epical  ranges 
of  feeling,  emphasis  on  each  special 
feeling  in  all  its  unique  quality  rather 
than  on  a  harmony  of  all.  Structurally, 
its  results  were  rather  negative  than 
positive ;  it  meant  here  a  reversion  to 
simple  types  of  design,  a  loss  of  the  com- 
plexity of  organization   that  had   been 


Beethoven's  supreme  glory,  and  a  substi- 
tution for  it  of  the  song-forms  of  Schubert 
and  the  mosaic  forms  of  Schumann. 
Behind  all  these  changes,  as  the  effective 
force  producing  them,  stood  the  desire 
for  increased  specialization  of  expression. 
Romanticism  is  thus  in  essence  merely 
the  appearance  of  the  characteristic 
modem  tendency  to  specialize,  to  indi- 
viduate, in  the  sphere  of  art. 

Schubert's  romantic  impulse  appears 
primarily  in  his  songs.  Before  his  time 
the  song  for  single  voice,  with  piano 
accompaniment,  had  been  a  form  not 
favored  by  the  great  composers ;  Mo- 
zart's and  Beethoven's  songs,  as  some 
critic  has  remarked,  were  merely  the 
chips  thrown  off  in  a  great  workshop. 
But  Schubert  took  a  new  interest  in  the 
song  because  he  was  a  new  kind  of  man 
among  composers,  a  man  of  sentiment. 
His  temperament  was  a  very  pure  ex- 
ample of  the  sentimental  type.  His 
music  bears  all  the  hall-marks  of  this 
temperament — ^the  preference  for  short 
pieces,  each  the  monument  of  a  mood  ; 
the  prevailing  ground-tone  of  tender  sad- 
ness, frequently  irradiated  by  charming 
fancifulness,  but  seldom  swept  aside  by 
virile  passion  and  energy ;  the  fondness 
for  minor  keys,  delicious  modulations, 
and  persistent,  hypnotizing  rhythms ; 
the  incapacity  for  logical,  sustained 
thought.  The  same  character  is  trace- 
able, too,  in  what  little  we  know  of  his 
life.  His  contentedly  ambling,  unbut- 
toned existence,  among  bachelor  friends, 
in  the  bohemian  world  of  beer-cellars 
and  suburban  picnics ;  his  combination 
of  sweetness  and  a  sort  of  involuntary 
nobility  of  aim  with  an  utter  lack  of 
intellectual  distinction ;  his  innocence 
in  business  matters  and  practical  affairs ; 
his  devotion  to  day-dream  and  reverie  ; 
even  his  indolence  and  resulting  sptongi- 
ness  of  physique,  which  earned  him  the 
nickname  of  "  Schwammerl " — all  point 
in  the  same  direction. 

Schubert  was  the  man  of  sentiment  in 
music ;  and  his  songs  are  the  spontane- 
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ous-  outpourings  of  such  a  nature,  each 
an  incomparably  vivid  presentment  of  a 
single,  isolated  feeling,  a  "moment's 
monument."  And  this  is  precisely  what 
a  song  should  be.  As  in  a  short  story, 
of  the  kind  that  Kipling,  Stevenson,  and 
others  have  made  familiar  to  us,  we  do 
not  demand  that  evolution  of  character, 
that  complex  nodation  of  plot,  that  sub- 
tle action  and  reaction  of  motive,  which 
every  great  novel  must  have,  but  simply 
vividness,  brilliant  depiction  of  a  single 
person,  idea,  or  situation,  so  in  a  song 
we  desire  no  symphonic  grandeur  of 
scope  and  wealth  of  ordered  detail,  but 
rather  perfect  utterance  of  a  single, 
highly  specialized  emotion.  Schubert's 
best  songs  fulfill  this  requirement  in  an 
almost  inimitable  degree.  Simple  in 
style  and  design,  wonderfully  direct, 
spontaneous,  and  sincere,  conceived  as 
idealizations  of  the  beautiful  old  German 
VolkslUder,  and  carried  out  with  all  the 
artistic  perfection  and  appropriateness 
of  detail  that  good  craftsmanship  could 
give,  they  are  among  the  few  things  in 
music  that  are  absolutely  achieved.  See, 
for  example,  how  in  such  song^  as 
"  Hark,  hark  1  the  Lark,"  "  Who  is  Syl- 
via," "  Am  Meer,"  "  Du  bist  die  Ruh," 
"Die  Forelle,"  " Heiden-Roslein,"  and 
perhaps  a  dozen  others,  Schubert  strikes 
at  once,  in  each  case,  the  exact  tone  and 
style  needed  to  transfigure  the  particu- 
lar feeling  with  all  the  magic  of  music, 
and  throughout  the  song  maintains  the 
mood  perfectly,  with  no  mixture  or 
clouding.  And  this,  too,  with  the  great- 
est actual  diversity  of  mood  in  the  dif- 
ferent songfs,  to  which  his  art  flexibly 
responds.  This  group  of  his  fifteen  or 
twenty  best  songfs  is  not  only  the  crown 
of  his  own  work,  but  one  of  the  brightest 
jewels  in  the  crown  of  romanticism. 

In  another  group  of  his  songs,  even 
more  popular  than  this  supreme  one,  his 
romanticism  inspired  him  less  happily. 
Whenever,  gfiving  free  rein  to  his  passion 
for  detailed  expression,  he  directed  his 
effort  less  towards  reproducing  an  emo- 
tional mood  than  towards  illustrating 
actual  incidents,  whenever,  that  is,  he 
allowed  dramatic  rather  than  musical 
considerations  to  sway  him,  he  produced 
a  type  of  song  which,  in  spite  of  its  popu- 
larity, is  intrinsically  inferior,  and  hence 


likely  to  lose  favor  as  musical  taste 
develops.  The  most  famous  examples 
of  this  type  are  "The  Erl-King"  and 
"The  Wanderer;"  others  scarcely  less 
known  are  "  Der  Atlas,"  "  Die  Doppel- 
ganger,"  "  Die  Junge  Nonne,"  "  Die  All- 
macht,"  "  Kolma's  Klage,"  and  "  Hagar's 
Klage."  Such  songs,  with  their  physi- 
cally exciting  tremolos,  crashing  dimin- 
ished-seventh chords,chromatic  climaxes, 
mysterious  staccato  octaves,  pianissimo, 
in  the  bass,  and  other  such  claptrap 
effects,  are  better  suited  to  accompany 
the  drowning  of  the  heroine  of  melo- 
drama by  the  villain  than  to  edify  the 
sense  of  musical  beauty.  They  reveal 
pitilessly  the  seamy  side  of  romanticism, 
and  make  us  wish  that  Schubert's  fecund 
imagination  had  been  controlled  by  a 
more  fastidious  taste. 

But  even  after  we  have  set  aside  such 
departures  from  his  highest  musical 
ideal  as  these,  together  with  the  several 
hundred  song^  in  which  his  simplicity, 
untouched  by  genius,  degenerated  to 
mere  triteness  and  platitude,  we  have 
left,  out  of  the  more  than  six  hundred 
songs  he  wrote,  about  twenty  or  thirty 
of  such  incomparable  quality-  as  to  give 
him  a  secure  place  among  the  masters 
of  the  musical  lyric. 

The  careful  discrimination  between 
quantity  and  quality  in  Schubert's  work, 
so  obviously  important  in  judging  his 
songs,  becomes  perhaps  even  more  indis- 
pensable to  criticism  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  his  instrumental  works.  The 
facts  that  here  present  themselves  to  the 
intending  student  on  his  first  approach 
to  the  subject  are  entirely  misleading. 
Schubert  wrote,  he  learns,  ten  sym- 
phonies and  twenty  string  quartets,  be- 
sides much  other  chamber  and  orchestral 
music.  Remembering  that  Beethoven, 
for  example,  wrote  nine  symphonies  and 
sixteen  string  quartets,  he  is  likely  to 
assume  that  the  essential  Schubert  is  to 
be  found  permeating  the  one  set  of 
works  just  as  the  essential  Beethoven 
permeates  the  other,  and  that  if  he  can 
take,  so  to  speak,  a  critical  average  of 
them  all,  he  will  come  at  the  true  musical 
personality  of  their  author.  Nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous.  For  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  works 
of  Beethoven    mentioned  were  '"ritten 
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during  the  entire  period  of  his  artistic 
maturity,  from  his  twenty-fifth  to  his 
fifty-sixth  year,  and  with  the  most  labori- 
ous care,  those  of  Schubert  are  largely 
youthful  exercises,  and  were  in  many 
cases  thrown  off  as  one  would  write  a 
letter.  Schubert  wrote  voluminously  and 
carelessly,  and  died  at  thirty-one,  just  as 
he  was  entering  the  prime  of  life.  His 
works  are  thus,  if  one  may  say  so,  like 
his  person,  embedded  in  superfluous 
flesh.  The  bulk  of  them  are,  so  far  as 
representing  him  goes,  pure  surplusage, 
to  be  stripped  off  and  thrown  aside 
before  we  can  see  the  outline  and  stature 
of  his  genius.  The  compositions  pro- 
duced before  the  early  1820's,  however 
interesting  as  documents  for  the  study 
of  his  growth,  can  only  confuse  a  final 
estimate.  The  Unfinished  Symphony, 
written  in  1822,  is  almost  the  first  of  the 
entirely  characteristic  orchestral  works, 
and  even  that  is  not  free  from  youthful 
turgidity  and  a  certain  cloying  richness 
of  color.  The  two  greatest  string  quar- 
tets, in  D-minor  and  G-major,  date  from 
1826.  In  1827  he  wrote  the  two  fine 
pianoforte  trios.  The  great  string  quin- 
tet, and  the  C-major  Symphony,  his 
supreme  masterpieces,  were  composed 
in  1828,  the  year  of  his  death.  These 
things  reveal  the  true,  the  mature  Schu- 
bert ;  and  only  by  taking  them,  and  them 
alone,  as  the  basis  of  criticism,  can  jus- 
tice be  done  him. 

An  inspection  of  the  works  thus  se- 
lected as  the  nucleus  and  essence  of 
Schubert's  instrumental  music  will  re- 
veal, as  their  most  salient  character,  the 
same  lyrical  quality  that  pervades  his 
vocal  compositions.  Here,  as  there,  the 
striking  thing  is  the  subjectivity,  the 
strong  personal  flavor,  of  the  expression. 
If  the  songs  of  the  classicists  seem  often 
like  condensed  symphonies,  the  sym- 
I^onies  and  quartets  of  this  romanticist 
are  in  many  respects  magnified  songs. 
In  several  of  his  insthimental  movements 
Schubert  actually  transcribes  his  themes 
from  songs  already  written,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  Variations  of  the  D-minor 
Quartet,  founded  on  "  Death  and  the 
Maiden,"  and  those  of  the  "  Forellen  " 
Quintet,  founded  on  "  Die  Forelle." 
When  he  uses  entirely  new  material,  be 
b  apt  to  conceive  it  in  the  lyrical  style, 


and  even  to  cast  it  in  the  l}rrical  form, 
with  an  exact  balance  of  phrases  of 
equal  length.  Short,  musically  incom- 
plete and  therefore  suggestive  motives 
seldom  occur  to  him.  The  second  sub- 
ject in  the  Unfinished  Symphony,  for 
instance,  is  like  a  stanza  or  strophe ;  the 
imagination  easily  adds  words  to  it ;  it 
is  an  instrumental  song.  And,  like  a 
song,  it  is  complete  in  itself,  not  sub- 
jected to  development.  Most  of  Schu- 
bert's more  emotional  themes  share  this 
quality  of  utterances,  and  seem,  appropri- 
ately to  their  romantic  origin  and  pur- 
pose, rather  communications  of  personal 
feeling  than  objects  of  abstract  beauty. 
Even  in  the  later  works,  like  the  D-minor 
and  G-major  Quartets  and  the  C-major 
Quintet,  in  which  the  romance  is  tinged 
with  tragedy,  it  is  still,  one  feels,  ro- 
mantic tragedy,  the  tragedy  of  sentiment 
and  sensibility,  and  not  universal  cosmic 
tragedy  like  Beethoven's  or  Bach's. 

The  interest  of  the  romanticist  in 
color,  in  richness  of  the  fabric,  in  the 
primary  sensuous  charm  of  the  tone- 
combinations,  characteristic  of  all  the 
romantic  composers,  is  the  source  of 
much  of  what  is  most  individual  in  the 
work  of  Schubert  He  has  the  keen 
sense  of  the  impressionist  for  the  varie- 
ties of  color  of  the  orchestral  instru- 
ments, and  for  their  effective  combination 
and  opposition.  He  knows  how  to  make 
the  oboe  acid,  sultry,  or  menacing,  the 
clarinet  mellow  and  liquid,  the  horn 
hollow,  vague,  mystical,  the  'cellos  pas- 
sionate, and  the  violins  clear,  aspiring, 
and  ethereal.  The  score  of  his  C-major 
Symphony  is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and 
felicity  in  the  weaving  of  various  colors 
and  modes  of  playing,  as  staccato  and 
legato,  pizzicato,  etc.  Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  page  162  of  Eulen berg's 
miniature  score,  and  see  how  the  wood- 
wind instruments  chatter  in  staccato 
against  the  long  rise  and  fall  of  the 
strings  pla>ing  in  octaves,  legato;  or 
at  page  139,  noting  how,  after  a  power- 
ful climax  and  a  moment  of  complete 
silence,  the  'cello,  against  plucked  chords 
by  the  other  strings,  sings  a  languorous 
melody,  which  is  presently  taken  up  by 
the  oboe ;  or  at  pages  30-35,  where, 
under  the  shimmering  veil  of  the  strings, 
the  trombones  gradually  work  out  their 
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sinister  call,  rising  ever  higfaer  and 
higher,  and  finally  precipitating  all  into 
the  sounding  turmoil  of  the  climax  on 
page  36.  In  such  passages  as  these 
every  tone  sounds ;  and  all  the  tones 
unite  harmoniously  and  co-operatively 
to  produce  the  intended  effect.  In  few 
scores  will  one  iind  at  once  such  rich- 
ness and  such  clear  transparency  of  tone- 
fabric. 

Nor  is  Schubert  dependent  for  variety 
of  color,  as  unim^native  composers 
are,  on  the  richly  diversified  palette  of 
the  full  orchestra.  His  chamber-music 
shows  what  wizardry  he  can  accomplish 
with  limited  means.  In  his  two  trios, 
op.  99  and  100,  by  making  the  most  of 
the  percussion  quality  of  the  piano  as 
well  as  of  both  the  pizzicato  and  the  sus- 
tained tones  of  the  strings,  he  evolves  a 
surprising  variety  from  the  three  instru- 
ments. Even  with  the  string  quartet, 
the  most  monochromatic  of  chamber 
combinations,  he  achieves  great  differen- 
tiation and  contrast,  largely  by  rhythmi- 
cally individualizing  each  voice.  The 
opening  of  the  A-minor  Quartet  is  a  good 
example:  viola  and  'cello  give  a  drone 
bass  in  a  peculiar  and  striking  rhythm 
(a  dotted  half-note  followed  by  a  group 
of  four  sixteenths) ;  the  second  violin 
holds  the  tone-mass  together  by  means 
of  a  gpraceful,  legato,  running  figure  in 
eighth-notes ;  the  first  violin  sings  a 
melody  that  ifollows  its  own  free  and  un- 
trammeled  rhythm.  One  is  reminded 
by  such  a  passage  of  DvoHk,  who  is  of 
close  artistic  kin  to  Schubert.  Both  men 
secure  fascinating  texture,  in  their  writ- 
ing for  strings,  by  opposing  many  diverse 
rhythms  simultaneously.  The  device  has 
been  assailed  as  being  a  mask  to  cover 
a  poverty  of  real  polyphony  (inner  melo- 
diousness) ;  but  diough  it  may  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  be  that,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  sensuous  effectiveness. 

Another  similarity  between  Schubert 
and  Dvofik,  also  indicative  of  their  ro- 
mantic interest  in  special,  momentary  fea- 
tures, is  their  coloristic  use  of  harmony, 
and  especially  of  modulation.  Sudden 
transitions  to  remote  keys  are  no  com- 
moner perhaps  in  Schubert  than  in  Bee- 
thoven, but  in  Schubert  they  are  prompt- 
ed by  considerations  of  color  rather  than 
of  design.     Like  UvoMk,  he  loves  un- 


expected recrystallizations  of  tone.  He 
shakes  the  kaleidoscope  of  his  fancy,  and 
all  the  bits  of  glass  fall  into  a  new 
pattern  (tonality).  Such  a  fascinating 
change  as  that  immediately  after  the 
forte  chord  of  D,  in  the  second  entre-act 
of  "  Rosamunde,"  is  an  illustration. 
Even  better  ones,  because  showing  so 
clearly  the  lack  of  any  element  of  formal 
design  in  diese  changes,  are  those  casual 
alternations  of  major  and  minor  mode 
which  are  so  frequent  as  to  constitute  a 
mannerism.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  G-major  Quartet  is  an 
extreme  case.  Four  measures  consist 
entirely  of  abrupt  alternations  of  the 
major  and  minor  tonic  chords,  with  no 
melodic  binding  together.  This  is  obvi- 
ously purely  a  "color-effect,"  and  its 
motive  is  of  course  unequivocally  ro- 
mantic. 

The  chief  faults  of  Schubert's  instru- 
mental works — and  they  are  grave  ones 
— result  in  part  from  his  way  of  com- 
posing and  in  part  from  the  insurmount- 
able opposition  between  the  lyrical  ex- 
pression native  to  him  and  the  modes  of 
construction  suitable  to  extended  move- 
ments. Schubert  was  an  easy-going, 
careless,  and  indolent  writer.  He  wrote 
music  as  most  people  write  letters ;  often 
he  would  scribble  off  half  a  dozen  songs 
in  a  single  day ;  he  thought  nothing  of 
making  an  overture  in  three  hours,  or  a 
whole  operetta  in  a  week;  and  to  a 
friend  who  asked  him  how  he  composed, 
he  replied,  "  As  soon  as  I  finish  one 
thing  I  begin  another."  What  all  this 
means,  practically,  is  that  he  did  not 
"  compose  "  at  all  in  the  strict  sense  of 
placing  together  tones  with  care  and 
forethought,  but  merely  improvised  on 
paper.  And  as  a  result,  while  he  cer- 
tainly attained  a  delightul  spontaneity 
of  effect,  he  also  fell  into  die  pitfalls 
of  monotony  and  diffuseness.  He  is 
constantly  becoming  hypnotized  by  a 
rhythm,  keeping  it  up  relentlessly,  page 
on  page,  without  relief.  When  he  has 
once  hit  upon  a  phrase  that  appeals  to 
him,  such,  for  example,  as  the  second 
subject  in  the  G-major  Quartet,  he  is  apt 
to  adhere  to  it  pretty  closely  through  a 
whole  section  of  the  piece.  Such  insist- 
ence, in  contrast  to  the  variety  of 
phraseology  of  composers  like  Mozart, 
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is  comparable  in  effect  to  the  singsong 
-  couplets  of  Pope  or  Dryden,  as  contrasted 
with  the  pliant  versification  of  Shelley. 
This  weaker  aspect  of  Schubert,  con- 
nected with  his  lack  of  intellectual  vigor 
and  possibly  with  a  certain  flabbiness  of 
moral   fiber,  has  been  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  an  Eng- 
lish critic,  who  reaches  the  conclusions 
that  "in  music,  as   in   literature,  easy 
writing  is  hard   reading,"  and   that  in 
Schubert's  larger  pieces  "  lovely  melodies 
follow  each  o^er,  but  nothing  comes  of 
them."    Whether  or  not  we  agree  with 
so  extreme  a  view,  we  cannot  deny  Schu- 
bert's weakness  in  musical  construction. 
But  the  defects  here  considered  spring 
in  part,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  musical  ideas  dealt 
with.     Most  of  Schubert's  themes,  even 
in  quartets  and  symphonies,  are  essen- 
tially songs.     Now,  it  is  the  nature  of  a 
song  to  be  complete  in  itself,  a  single 
vivid  presentation  of  a  special  emotion. 
Hence  a  song  is  essentially  unfitted  to 
the  thematic  development  that  short,  em- 
phatic, pr^^ant  motives  so  obviously 
permit  of  and  require.     When,  therefore, 
Schubert  comes  to  the  end  of  his  song- 
like theme,  he  finds  little  to  do,  if  he 
would  go  on,  but  to  repeat  it,  with  new 
coloring  or  accompaniment,  or  to  write 
a   new  theme,  also  very  likely  lyricaL 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  usually  find  in 
his  music  five  pages  of  repetition  to  one 
of  real   development.     Mr.  Statham  is 
quite   right   in   contrasting    the    "vain 
repetitions  "  in  the  Andante  of  the  C-major 
Symphony  with  the  logical  evolution  of 
matter  in  the  Allegretto  of  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony.     And  even  where, 
as  in  the  fine  coda  of  the  Finale  of  the 
C-major  Symphony,  Schubert  has  a  truly 
broad   design  to  work  out,  he  fills  in 
his   detail  in   the   easiest,   least  exact- 
ing way,  by  repeating  identical  phrases 
at  a  higher  and  higher  pitch.    The  effect 
of  the  long,  gradual  climax  is  intensely 
dramatic,  but  when  upon  familiarity  we 
realize   that  the   ideas  generate,  so  to 
speak,  by  fission,  or  exact  reduplication, 


rather  than  by  organic  evolution,  we  are 
left  ssthetically  unsatisfied.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  Schubert,  being  essen- 
tially a  lyrical  writer,  makes  beautiful 
symphonies  and  quartets  in  spite  of, 
rather  than  by  means  of,  ithe  natural 
conditions  of  these  epic  musical  forms. 
His  symphonies  are  expanded  songs, 
delightful,  as  songs  are  delightful,  for 
their  directness  of  feeling,  their  beauty 
of  detail,  their  warmth  of  color  and 
sensuous  charm. 

His  last  work,  however,  the  great 
C-major  Symphony,  has  enough  of  the 
heroic  about  it  to  make  us  cautious  in 
saying  what  he  might  or  might  not  have 
done  had  he  not  died  at  thirty-one,  when 
he  was  just  entering  the  period  of  artistic 
maturity.  There  is  a  grandeur  of  scale 
and  intention,  a  deliberation  and  solidity, 
a  sustained  power,  laige  touch,  and  free- 
dom of  execution  about  this  symphony 
that  place  it  above  all  his  other  works. 
The  long  climaxes  bespeak  a  reserve 
power  not  associated  with  Schubert  the 
song-writer ;  the  themes  wear  their  possi- 
bilities less  upon  the  surface,  and  unfold 
them  more  cumulatively;  the  harmony 
is  firmer,  plainer,  and  stronger;  the 
scoring  is  done  as  it  were  with  a  laiger 
brush,  the  colors  laid  on  in  wider  spaces 
and  bigger  patterns;  and  in  the  last 
movement  the  romantic  note  is  for  once 
well  drowned  in  a  deeper  cry  of  tragic 
heroism.  It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence 
that  the  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Development  section  so  strongly  suggests 
Beethoven's  Hymn  of  Joy ;  the  spirit  here 
is  Beethoven's,  and  the  spaciousness  of 
the  scheme  of  construction,  if  not  the 
detail  with  which  it  is  filled  in,  are  worthy 
of  the  greatest  symphonist.  Here  surely 
the  graciousness  of  childhood  and  the 
romantic  dalliance  of  youth  are  laid  aside, 
and  Schubert  speaks  with  the  deep,  de- 
liberate voice  of  manhood.  Death  never 
came  to  an  artist  more  untimely.  Had 
he  lived,  we  cannot  tell  what  new  and 
even  profounder  expressions  of  the  ripe 
earnestness  that  lies  beyond  romance  he 
might  not  have  planned  and  achieved. 
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THE  whole  matter  of  the  religious 
and  moral  side  of  public  educa- 
tion is  so  vital  and  yet  so  vexed, 
so  clear  and  definite  in  respect  of  gen- 
eral aim  and  so  befogged  and  vague  in 
respect  of  means,  that  while  it  emphat- 
ically needs  to  be  threshed  out,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  treat  in  a  way  satisfactory  to 
all  parties  concerned,  and  impossible  at 
present  to  settle  finally.  There  are  prob-, 
ably  few  persons  who  would  not  agree 
that  the  common  schools  should  hav6 
some  share — and  a  very  considerable 
share — in  religious  education.  But  when 
it  comes  to  defining  just  what  is  meant 
by  religious  education,  and  determining 
just  what  share  in  it  properly  belongs  to 
the  common  schools,  grave  difficulties 
and  disagreements  at  once  arise.  And 
as  for  moral  education,  the  fact  that  a 
bill  was  recently  introduced  into  the 
New  York  Legislature  making  mandatory 
in  the  schools  of  the  State  the  teaching 
of  ethics,  under  penalty  of  withdrawal 
of  the  public  funds,  shows  how  seriously 
the  question  of  moral  training  is  regarded 
by  die  public,  how  gravely  it  may  be 
possible  to  err  if  resort  be  had  to  exter- 
nal mandatory  measures,  and  how  ur- 
gently there  are  demanded  from  those 
within  the  schools  a  clearly  defined 
position,  a  working  programme,  and, 
above  all,  such  palpably  effective  results 
as  shall  defy  just  criticism. 

It  is  significant  that  religious  and 
moral  teaching  should  be  so  often  lumped 
together.  Very  early  in  our  history  as 
a  Nation  it  was  proclaimed  that  "re- 
ligion, morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged." And  it  is  now  commonly 
agreed  that  while  religion  and  morals 
are,  for  purposes  of  clear  thinking,  neces- 

■  From  a  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary Scnools  of  the  Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion. 
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sarily  to  be  distinguished,  in  education, 
as  in  life,  they  are  "  inextricably  in- 
volved." The  highest  form  of  religion 
issues  in  human  service ;  the  highest 
form  of  morality  invokes  the  aid  of  the 
Infinite ;  and  in  the  public  school  we 
should  have  no  use  for  a  lower  form  of 
religion  or  of  morality  than  the  highest. 
But  for  purposes  of  thought  we  must, 
as  I  said,  divide  them,  and  so  I  shall  first 
consider  what,  if  any,  teaching  of  religion 
is  possible  or  necessary  in  the  elementary 
public  school.  The  only  wise  answer  to 
that  question  is,  in  my  judgment :  7^ 
formal  teaching  of  religion  is  impossible 
and  unnecessary  in  the  elementary  public 
school.  By  the  formal  teaching  of  relig- 
ion I  mean  all  direct  and  explicit  teach- 
ing of  doctrine,  dog^a,  creed,  tenet,  or 
belief  concerning  Bible,  church,  God, 
Christ,  devil,  angel,  prayer,  penance, 
immortality,  heaven,  hell,  purgatory,  sac- 
rament, pope,  bishop,  priest,  nun,  or 
deaconess,  or  any  like  matter.  Such 
teaching  is,  in  the  United  States,  legally 
impossible.  But  even  if  it  were  possible 
legally,  it  would  not,  in  my  judgment, 
be  possible  morally  or  professionally. 
The  formal  teaching  of  religion  is  the 
deepest  and  most  delicate  of  all  kinds  of 
teaching.  It  requires  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  the  greatest  skill,  judgment,  and 
wisdom.  In  such  work  the  view-point 
is  vital ;  selection  and  emphasis  are 
vital;  the  turns  of  expression  and  the 
imagery  back  of  the  language  are  vital. 
Your  way  in  these  things  is  not  my  way, 
and  still  less  is  it  the  way  of  the  teacher 
under  whom  your  child  happens  to  fall 
from  year  to  year  in  the  public  schools. 
You  and  I  differ  so  radically  in  tempera- 
ment, heredity,  and  modes  of  conceiving 
that,  without  mutual  consent  and  agree- 
ment, neither  of  us  would  be  willing  to 
instruct  the  child  of  the  other  in  religion. 
Are  we  then  to  permit,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  specific  agreement  or  consent, 
our  children  to  be  instructed  in  element- 
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aiy  theology  by  a  teacher  in  the  public 
school,  whose  views,  imaginations,  and 
convictions  in  such  matters  differ  from 
those  of  us  both  ?  And  should  we  re- 
quire that  teacher  to  do  for  our  children 
what  we  would  be  unwilling  ourselves  to 
do  for  others'  children  ?  I  put  the  point 
personally,  for  it  is  at  bottom  the  most 
intimately  personal  question  with  which 
we  can  possibly  have  to  deal.  And  I 
believe  that  Professor  Paulsen  hits  the 
nerve  of  the  matter  when  he  concludes 
his  discussion  of  religious  education  in 
these  words :  "  What  can  we  do  to  pre- 
serve the  religion  of  the  people  ?  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that 
when  you  consider  the  question  of  pre- 
serving religion  you  first  think  of  your- 
selves." 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
the  schools  more  formally  religious  and 
less  untheological  than  they  now  are,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  do  so.  First, 
because  such  instruction  can  be  given 
outside  of  the  schools  without  loss,  and 
even  with  positive  gain.  And,  secondly, 
because  the  public  schools  can  meet 
every  l^itimate  and  reasonable  tlemand 
for  religious  teaching  without  such  in- 
struction. It  is  an  abuse  of  language 
to  say  that  because  the  public  schools 
do  not  explicitly  teach  the  existence 
of  a  God  they  are  therefore  "god- 
less," and  to  affirm  that  because  they 
do  not  teach  anything  about  Christ 
and  the  Church  they  are  therefore  un- 
christian, and  to  imply  that  if  they  do 
not  teach  ethics  they  are  therefore  im- 
moral. There  is  a  vital  distinction  to 
be  made  here — the  distinction  between 
"  knowledge  about "  and  "  acquaintance 
with ;"  between  the  imperfect,  contro- 
verted, mbleading  utterance  of  the  lips 
and  the  vital  experience  of  the  soul ; 
between  ethics  and  morality,  theology 
and  religion.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
there  is  no  religion  where  there  are  no 
phrases,  or  that  there  is  no  recognition 
of  God  except  by  verbal  acknowledg- 
ment in  set  terms,  or  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  loss  in  "  raising  God. from  that 
region  where  he  is  clung  to  by  the  whole 
soul  with  all  its  spontaneous  energy  and 
conferring  on  him  the  honor  of  exactly 
demonstrating  his  existence  "  ?  Pesta- 
lozzi  beautifully  distinguishes  between  the 


direct  and  the  indirect  method  when  he 
says  of  Gertrude  :  "  She  taught  the  child 
about  his  ear,  not  by  saying, '  This  is 
your  ear,'  but  by  saying, '  Now,  child,  I 
will  wash  your  little  ear.'  "  Similarly,  I 
should  not  particularly  care  to  have  my 
child  formally  told  at  school,  "  There  is  a 
God."  But  I  should  think  it  a  strange 
school  indeed  in  which  there  would  not 
be  many  times  heartfelt  and  vital  recog- 
nition of  the  fact 

In  reply,  then,  to  the  question.  What 
is  the  content  of  formal  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  public  school  ? 
we  answer.  Nothing.  But  in  answer  to 
the  question.  What  is  the  real  content  of 
religious  teaching?  we  answer.  Every- 
thing. There  is  no  subject  in  the  cur- 
riculum, there  is  no  relation  in  the  life 
of  the  school,  which  is  not  packed  with 
potential  divinity  and  may  not  make  for 
morality.  Each  study  and  each  experi- 
ence has  its  roots  in  the  infinite,  and  this 
basic  fact  may  be  felt,  may  be  seen,  may 
be  lived,  without  formal  instruction 
therein.  The  essential  principles  of 
Christianity — the  ^itherhood  of  God, 
human  brotherhood,  the  infinite  worth 
of  a  man,  loving  service,  the  abundant 
life — all  these  can  in  every  school-room 
be  lived,  felt,  and  with  intreasing  clear- 
ness known,  without  claims,  without 
form^  credit,  and  without  the  inevitable 
controversies  that  spring  therefrom. 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  it  is  pre- 
cisely of  this  living  experience  that  there 
is  deficiency,  and  of  claims,  credit,  and 
controversy  that  there  is  excess.  What- 
ever may  be  the  function  of  other  edu- 
cative agencies  as  regards  religion,  it  is 
the  function  of  the  public  school  to  sup- 
ply the  materials  and  the  occasion  of  a 
rich  and  real  religious  experience.  If  it 
do  this  well,  it  will,  as  far  as  religion  is 
concerned,  have  done  enough.  How 
can  it  do  this  ? 

Let  me  answer  this  in  the  first  instance 
by  an  example.  I  wish  that  those  who 
decry  the  schools  as  godless  and  as  fad- 
ridden  could,  on  a  certain  occasion,  have 
visited  with  me  one  of  the  schools  of  a 
great  city — a  city  where  the  problem  of 
building  character,  of  molding  Ameri- 
can citizens  out  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous and  apparently  unpromising 
materials,   is   met  with   in   its    acutest 
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form.  The  school  was  not  an  ideal  one. 
The  teacher  in  charge  was  not  an  ideal 
person  to  be  in  charge  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  The  children  were 
of  many  nations  and  of  many  sects.  If 
one  were  obliged  to  commit  to  any 
teacher  the  task  of  the  formal  religious 
instruction  of  such  children,  one  might 
well  tremble  at  his  responsibility.  But 
listen  I  There  is  the  reading  of  a  Psalm 
without  note  or  comment.  There  is  the 
soul-stirring  and  tremendously  earnest 
salute  to  the  flag,  which  by  its  dignity 
suggests  a  sacrament,  and  which,  to 
those  who  look  on  and  who  know  what 
the  flag  means  even  to  those  children,  is 
a  most  solemn  and  moving  spectacle. 
And  then  there  is  the  singing.  The 
visitor  is  impressed  with  the  manner  of 
singing — in  soft,  pure  tones  (for  there  is 
a  vast  difference,  from  the  view-point  of 
moral  and  religious  training,  between 
singing  and  physical  shouting,  and  that 
difference  is  appreciated  by  the  director 
of  music).  And  still  more  impressive  is 
the  matter  sung.  It  is  what  might  be,  if 
written  in  prose  and  said  instead  of 
sung,  an  extract  from  a  revised  shorter 
catechism.  The  refrain,  often  repeated 
by  the  sweet  childish  voices,  is  still  sing- 
ing itself  in  my  ears-—"  God  is  wisdom, 
God  is  love ;  God  is  wisdom,  God  is 
love." 

So  long  as  such  informal  religious  teach- 
ing and  such  real  religious  experience 
are  found  in  the  schools  unchallenged — 
and  no  one  was  ever  known  to  chal- 
lenge such  exercises,  except,  perhaps,  as 
fads — the  public  schools  cannot  justly  be 
called  "  godless,"  "  irreligious,"  "  madly 
perverted,"  "  enemies  of  Christ,"  senders 
forth  of  "  a  lusty  set  of  young  pagans." 

But  the  public  schools  can  also  pro- 
vide the  materials  of  a  rich  and  real 
religious  development  through  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  First,  by  nourish- 
ing and  cultivating  the  spirit  of  wonder, 
and  the  reverence  which  is  the  child  of 
wonder.  Any  study,  generally  speaking, 
whether  it  concern  man  or  nature,  which 
leaves  the  mind  self-satisfied  at  being 
able  to  see  clear  through  the  subject, 
and  of  knowing  all  there  is  to  be  known 
about  it,  is  ill  taught.  Secondly,  by  cul- 
tivating the  sense  of  dependence,  of  im- 
perfection, and,  naturally,  of  humility. 


All  nature  rightly  studied  is  one  contintf- 
ous  lesson  in  dependence ;  nothing  self- 
sufficient,  nothing  causeless,  nothing 
fully  explained.  All  study  of  man  has 
also  its  side  of  dependence.  We  find 
this  expressed  nowhere  more  wonder- 
fully than  in  the  Psalms,  but  we  do  not 
have  to  go  to  the  Psalms  to  find  its  ex- 
pression. The  words  and  acts  of  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln,  and  of  many  another 
great  man  in  the  presence  of  overburden- 
ing responsibilities,  irresistibly,  and  in 
ways  too  deep  for  words,  teach  the  les- 
son of  dependence.  Thirdly,  by  nour- 
ishing and  cultivating  the  sense  of  spir- 
itual mastery,  which  in  its  highest  form 
finds  expression  in  the  words  of  Jesus, 
"  I  have  overcome  the  world,"  but 
which  in  kindred  forms  appears  in  the 
life  of  every  one  who  plays  the  man, 
however  unconscious  he  may  be  of  the 
source  of  his  j)ower.  For  it  is  not  g^ven 
to  any  one  to  play  the  man  except  by 
the  power  of  God ;  and  no  one  can  him- 
self play  the  man,  or  enter  into  the 
experience  of  one  who  does,  without 
coming  closer  to  the  source  of  infinite 
power.  The  realization  of  this  source 
as  source  is  secondary,  not  primary,  just 
as  a  person  first  falls  in  love,  then  dis- 
covers that  he  has  fallen  in  love. 

Wonder  and  reverence,  dependence 
and  humility,  spiritual  mastery  and  faith 
— to  nourish  and  exercise  these  is  as  truly 
the  work  of  the  school  as  to  prepare  for 
the  care  of  the  body,  for  wage-earning, 
for  voting,  for  rearing  a  family.  And  it 
is  possible  to  provide  that  nurture  and 
exercise  without  adding  a  single  subject 
to  the  present  curriculum  of  the  common 
schools. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  problem  of  religious  education  is  by 
no  means  identical,  though  sometimes 
confounded,  with  that  of  the  proper  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  Noth- 
ing that  I  have  said  can  properly  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Bible, 
intelligently  and  judiciously  used,  may 
not  and  should  not  be  employed  as  an 
invaluable  instrument  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

The  cry  for  more  effective  moral 
instruction  in  the  schools,  and  for  a 
better  moral  output  from  the  schools,  is 
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waxing  more  and  more  insistent.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  crime  is  on  the  increase ; 
that  the  ratio  of  criminals  in  the  United 
States  has  risen  in  forty  years  from  one 
in  three  thousand  to  one  in  seven  hun- 
dred ;  that  in  the  United  States  the  num- 
ber of  murders  increased  in  the  ten 
years  from  1886  to  1896,  from  1,146  to 
nearly  14,000 ;  that,  in  general,  the  moral 
strength  of  the  present  generation  is 
unequal  to  the  moral  over-strain  of  our 
modem  life.  The  blame  for  it  all  is,  by 
some  who  write  to  the  papers,  placed  on 
the  public  schools ;  and  while  it  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  place  the  whole  blame 
for  imperfect  education  on  only  one  of 
the  many  educational  agencies,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  public  schools  are 
in  some  measure  responsible  for  the 
present  gravely  unsatisfactory  and  dis- 
turbing conditions.  Granting  this  heavy 
and  unshirkable  responsibility  of  the 
schools,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

At  the  outset  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  the  problem  is  one  that  does  not 
admit  of  a  rough  and  ready  solution. 
The  proposals  of  those  who  would  settle 
the  whole  trouble  by  passing  a  law  or 
by  teaching  commandments  are  pitifully 
ineffective. 

Of  serious  and  reputable  theories  for 
the  teaching  of  morality  there  are  two 
general  types,  corresponding  to  the  two 
ways  of  teaching  religion ;  namely,  the 
formal  teaching  of  ethics,  and  the  in- 
formal inculcation  of  morality.  On  the 
one  hand.  Professor  Felix  Adler  and 
his  co-laborers,  whose  words  and  works 
are  worthy  of  the  most  profound  respect 
and  carehil  study,  hold  that  incidental* 
teaching  does  not  suffice ;  that  it  deals 
with  the  negative  rather  than  with  the 
positive  aspect  of  morality ;  that  the  in- 
cidental method  in  morals  is  as  faulty  as 
is  the  incidental  method  in  geography  or 
spelling;  and,  above  all,  that  the  sys- 
tematic method  is  practicable,  for  it  has 
been  and  is  being  successfully  employed. 
The  accounts  of  the  formal  instruction 
in  ethics  successfully  carried  on  for 
many  years  in  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools 
of  New  York,  and  the  accounts  of  simi- 
lar work  done  in  Anderson,  Indiana, 
under  Superintendent  J.  W.  Carr,  are 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention. 
But  the  work  of  these  experiment  stations 
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has  brought  out  in  stronger  relief  the 
difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  task  of 
formal  ethical  instruction ;  it  has  clearly 
shown  that  such  instruction  should  not 
be  undertaken  without  the  most  careful 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  vigorously  con- 
tended, notably  by  Professor  George  H. 
Palmer  (Forum,  14 :  673),  that  the  at- 
tempt to  secure  morality  by  instruction 
is  not  only  futile  but  pernicious;  that 
behavior  can  no  more  be  taught  by  rule 
than  can  correct  speech,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  do  either  results  in  demorali- 
zation. The  two  great  means  of  moral 
education  are  individuals  and  institu- 
tions— the  former  working  by  example, 
the  latter  through  that  "  unnoticed  press- 
ure of  a  moral  world  "  which  it  is  their 
sp>ecial  function  to  exert. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  most  Ameri- 
can teachers  occupy  a  place  between 
these  two  extremes,  but  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former.  And  it  is  well  that 
such  is  the  case.  The  formal  or  system- 
atic teaching  of  ethics  in  the  elementary 
school,  even  though  it  prove  desirable, 
is  not  at  present  to  any  extent  practica- 
ble. The  teachers  are  not  now  able  to 
teach  it,  and  they  will  not  soon  be  able 
to  do  so.  The  dangers  of  mere  text- 
book ethics  in  the  schools  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Meanwhile,  and  indeed 
in  any  case,  the  mainstay  of  character- 
building  and  moralization  must,  so  far 
as  the  elementary  school  is  concerned, 
be  sought  and  found  in  the  means 
already  at  hand :  in  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  teacher,  in  such  a  choice  of 
the  subjects  of  study  and  such  methods 
of  teaching  as  will  produce  a  "  respon- 
sive respect  for  institutions  "  and  culti- 
vate social  imagination,  and  in  such  an 
organization  of  the  school  as  will  give 
the  fullest  play  to  social  forces. 

This  view  appears  to  be  embodied  in 
the  "  Syllabus  on  Ethics "  which  has 
been  adopted  for  the  public  schools  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Parts  of  this 
syllabus  are  here  given  as  indicating  the 
lines  on  which,  by  many  thousands  of 
teachers,  the  problems  of  moral  educa- 
tion are  being  worked  out  in  the  class- 
rooms of  a  great  city  system : 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher  to 
make  each  part  of  the  life  of  the  school 
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count  for  moral  education.  This  aim;should 
be  present  not  only  in  formal  instruction  and 
training,  but  also  in  the  general  atmosphere 
and  spirit  of  the  class-room  and  of  the  school. 
In  working  toward  this  aim  the  following 
suggestions,  based  on  the  experience  of  prac- 
tical teachers,  will  be  found  helpful : 

1.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  at  the 
root  of  all  moral  education  in  the  school. 
The  teacher's  ideals,  sincerity,  poise,  self- 
control,  courtesy,  voice,  manner,  dress,  and 
general  attitude  toward  life  are  potent  forces 
for  character-building. 

2.  Reverence  is  vital  to  morality.  What- 
ever quickens  in  children  the  feeling  of  de- 
pendence on  a  Higher  Power,  whatever  leads 
them  devoutly  to  wonder  at  the  order,  beauty, 
or  mystery  of  the  universe,  whatever  arouses 
in  them  the  sentiment  of  worship  or  fills 
them  with  admiration  of  true  greatness,  pro- 
motes reverence.  There  is  no  subject  studied 
in  school  which,  reverently  taught,  may  not 
yield  its  contribution  to  this  feenng. 

3.  Self-respect,  which  is  also  fundamental 
to  moral  development,  is  engendered  in  a 
child  when  he  does  his  best  at  tasks  that  are 
worth  while  and  within  his  power  to  do  well, 
with  proper  recognition  by  teacher  and 
schoolfellows  of  work  well  done. 

4.  The  corner-stone  of  a  self-respecting 
character  is  principle — the  will  to  be  true  to 
the  right  because  it  is  right,  whatever  the 
consequences,  to  act  "  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right."  The 
essential  difference  between  principle  and 

,  mere  self-interest  should  be  vividly  brought 
home  to  each  child. 

5.  The  spirit  of  the  class-room  and  of  the 
school — the  spirit  that  makes  children  say 
with  pride  "  my  class  "  and  "  our  school " — 
is  one  of  the  strongest  of  moral  forces. 
Where  there  exists  a  proper  esprit  du  corps, 
the  problem  of  discipline  is  largely  solved. 
Public  opinion  as  a  moral  force  should  be 
molded  and  utilized  in  every  school. 

6.  The  child  should  early  gain  the  idea  of 
social  membership.    The  truth  that  cooper- 

.  ation  and  unselfishness  are  essential  to  true 
social  living  should  be  made  real  and  vital. 
This  truth  is  brought  home  through  "  group 
work,"  where  the  work  of  each  is  necessary 
to  the  work  of  all ;  and  through  the  feeling 
in  a  school  or  class  that  the  honor  of  all  is  in 
the  keeping  of  each. 

The  child  should  also  learn  that  he  is  a 
member,  not  only  of  the  school,  but  of  the 
family,  of  the  neighborhood,  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  State  and  Nation.  The  meaning  of 
loyal  membership  of  these  social  institutions 
s'aould  be  made  clear.  The  naturalness  and 
the  necessity  of  obedience  and  helpfulness 
should  be  shown.  The  moral  aspect  of  home 
tasks  and  of  working  with  and  not  against 
the_  departments  of  health,  street-cleaning, 
police,  and  education,  should  be  enforced  by 
concrete  applications.  In  general,  the  truth 
should  be  impressed  that  without  loyal  and 
effective  social  membership  no  individual 
can  wholly  live. 

7.  No  person  has  a  fully  developed  moral 


character  until  there  has  been  a  transfer  «f 
the  seat  of  authority  from  without  to  within 
himself :  a  moral  man  obeys  himself.  Each 
child  in  every  grade  should  be  steadily 
helped  towards  self-direction  and  self-gov- 
ernment Effective  means  to  this  end  are : 
appeals  to  initiative  and  resourcefulness; 
the  development  of  such  a  sense  of  honor  as 
will  preserve  order  without  surveillance; 
and  some  form  of  organization  designed  to 
quicken  and  exercise  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. The  "  school  city,"  when  wisely  ap- 
Eliea  and  shorn  of  unnecessary  machinery, 
as  been  found  effective  in  many  schools. 
But  the  form  of  the  organization  is  immate- 
rial. The  essential  point  is  that  the  teacher, 
himself  a  member  of  the  community,  shoidd 
make  his  pupils  sharers  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  problems  arising  out  of  their  com- 
munity life;  and  that  he  should  intrust  to 
them,  as  members  in  their  own  right  of  the 
social  body,  the  performance  of  certain  func- 
tions. 

9.  In  connection  with  the  reg^ar  studies 
of  the  school,  certain  aspects  of  contempo- 
rary civilization  which  are  of  value  for  devel- 
oping the  social  spirit  should  receive  atten- 
tion. Hospitals,  societies  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children  and  to  animals,  homes 
for  orphans  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
fresh  air  funds,  and  similar  agencies  for 
social  service,  snould  be  brought  within  the 
child's  comprehension  at  the  proper  stage. 
Deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  done  oy 
firemen,  policemen,  soldiers,  inventors,  and 
persons  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  snould 
be  presented  and  dwelt  on.  The  truth  that 
success  in  life  means  more  than  mere  money- 
getting  can  thus  be  brought  home  again  and 
again.  The  contemplation  of  deeds  of  cru- 
elty, dishonor,  and  sname  has  a  necessary, 
though  subordinate,  place  in  molding  moral 
taste. 

II.  In  all  such  moral  instruction  and  guid- 
ance the  following  principles  should  be  ob- 
served :  (a)  the  course  of  moral  training  is  a 
development.  .  .  . 

(b)  The  culture  of  the  ima^'nation  is  a 
powerful  aid  in  moral  instruction ;  first,  as 
the  power  vividly  to  picture  consequences — 
to  put  yourself  in  your  own  place  later  on 
(foresignt) ;  secondly,  as  the  power  to  "  put 
yourself  in  his  place"  (social  imagination, 
sympathy). 

(c)  In  using  literature  and  similar  mate- 
rial for  purposes  of  moral  education,  the 
teacher  snould  not  violate  the  law  of  self- 
activity.  The  child  properly  resents  having; 
a  moral  drawn  for  him  which  he  could  draw 
for  himself,  and  he  is  the  more  likely  to  follow 
the  principle  which  he  himself  discovers  or 
formulates,  because  it  is  his  own. 

(d)  The  most  effective  method  in  moral 
education  is  positive  rather  than  ne^tive. 
A  mind  filled  with  ^ood  interests,  high  ideals, 
and  helpful  activities  has  no  room  for  eviL 
Love  is  a  stronger  and  a  better  motive  than 
fear. 
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THOSE  who  read  Ibsen's  "  Brand" 
for  the  first  time  are  apt  to  feel 
as  if  they  had  been  plunged 
unexpectedly  into  an  icy  bath.  The 
sensation  is  invigorating,  but  far  from 
pleasant.  Other  writers  pay  the  conven- 
tional deference  to  sentiment ;  but  here 
is  one  who  will  have  none  of  it,  or  who 
at  least  will  not  allow  its  claims  when  it 
comes  into  conflict  with  either  duty  or 
justice.  So  the  passionate  idealist  who 
is  the  protagonist  of  the  mighty  drama 
sacrifices  in  turn  home,  friends,  wife, 
and  child,  straining  his  heartstrings  to 
the  breaking  point,  but  assured  that  his 
lofty -purpose  requires  the  sacrifice,  and 
inflexible  in  the  determination  to  let  no 
emotional  weakness  impede  its  achieve- 
ment His  austere  example  has  so  little 
in  common  with  ordinary  humanity  that 
it  is  hard  to  adjust  our  sympathies  into 
consonance  with  his  actions,  or  to  realize 
that  those  actions  are  the  inevitable 
expression  of  his  character.  But  the 
prophets,  from  Jeremiah  to  Carlyle 
(and  surely  the  author  of  "  Brand  "  is 
numbered  among  them),  have  always 
preached  uncomfortable  doctrines,  and 
have  had,  moreover,  a  way  of  forcing 
acceptance  upon  their  own  terms. 

One  frequently  thinks  of  "  Brand  " 
when  reading  the  recently  published 
Ibsen  letters.  One  thinks  of  the  drama 
when  he  reads  with  what  feverish  energy 
it  was  written,  how  the  author  was  "  in- 
describably happy,"  feeling  "  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  crusaders,"  during  its  compo- 
sition. And  one  thinks  of  its  central 
figure  when  he  comes  upon  certain  inti- 
mate revelations  of  the  author's  own  per- 
sonality. For  he,  too,  like  Brand,  had 
made  sacrifices  for  his  ideals.  He  had 
separated  himself  from  home  and  friends, 
not  through  hardness  of  heart  or  lack  of 
sensibility,  but  because  he  felt  that  he 
had  a  mission,  and  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  diat  mission  he  must  free  him- 
self from  every  sort  of  bond  that  might 
hamper  his  liberty  of  thought  and  action. 
"  Friends  are  an  expensive  luxury,  and 

'  iMUri  of  Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  bv  John  N  il- 
aen  Lanrvik  and  Mary  Morison.  Fox,  Ouffield  &  Co., 
New  York.    >2.S0,net. 


when  a  man's  whole  capital  is  invested 
in  a  calling  and  a  mission  in  life,  he  can- 
not afford  to  keep  them.  The  costliness 
of  keeping  friends  does  not  lie  in  what 
one  does  for  them,  but  in  what  one,  out 
of  consideration  for  them,  refrains  from 
doing."  "  I  know  it  to  be  a  defect  in  me 
that  I  am  incapable  of  entering  into  close 
and  intimate  relations  with  people  who 
demand  that  one  should  yield  one's  self 
up  entirely  and  unreservedly."  "  It  is 
not  for  a  care-free  existence  I  am  fighting, 
but  for  the  possibility  of  devoting  myself 
to  the  task  which  I  believe  and  know 
has  been  laid  upon  me  by  God — the 
work  which  seems  to  me  more  important 
and  needful  in  Norway  than  any  other, 
that  of  arousing  the  nation  and  leading 
it  to  think  great  thoughts."  "  I  have 
not  the  gifts  that  go  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory citizen,  nor  yet  the  gift  of  orthodoxy ; 
and  what  I  possess  no  gift  for  I  keep 
out  of.  Liberty  is  the  first  and  hig^hest 
condition  for  me."  These  fragmentary 
extracts  from  the  letters  help  us  to  under- 
stand how  fully,  when  he  wrote  "  Brand," 
Ibsen  put  himself  into  the  work.  Speak- 
ing of  other  plays,  he  claims  the  drama- 
tist's prerogative  of  objectivity,  asserting 
the  author  to  be  a  mere  outsider ;  but 
"  Brand  "  is  essentially  the  embodiment 
of  his  own  character,  and,  as  such,  is  the 
most  vital  figure  of  his  entire  creation. 

There  is  no  use  in  having  a  mission 
unless  a  man  fits  himself  for  its  fulfill- 
ment. Consequently,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  the  first  duty  of  the  altruist  is  to 
himself — to  develop  and  strengthen  his 
own  personality  in  order  to  make  of  it 
the  most  effective  agency  for  the  shaping 
of  the  lives  of  others.  This  is  Ibsen's 
constant  teaching  (as  it  was  Goethe's), 
and  the  failure  to  recognize  its  impor- 
tance has  caused  many  a  fine  altruistic 
impulse  to  have  no  further  outcome  than 
vague  and  ineffectual  aspiration.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  how  deeply  significant  is 
the  following  confession :  "  Everything 
I  have  written  has  the  closest  possible 
connection  with  what  I  have  lived 
through,  even  if  it  has  not  been  my  own 
personal  experience ;  in  every  new  poem 
or  play  I  have  aimed  at  my  own  spiritual 
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emancipation  and  purification — ^for  a 
man  shares  the  responsibility  and  the 
guilt  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs." 
And  how  unassailable,  rightly  considered, 
is  this  dictum :  "  So  to  conduct  one's 
life  as  to  realize  one's  self-r-this  seems 
to  me  the  highest  attainment  possible  to 
a  human  being."  Just  as  the  economic 
ideal  of  enlightened  self-interest  is  widely 
removed  from  selfishness  in  its  vulgar 
meaning,  so  is  this  ethical  ideal  of  en- 
lightened egoism  a  thing  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  blatant  seU-assertion  and 
roughshod  disregard  for  one's  fellows 
which  the  term  egoism  commonly  con- 
notes. 

In  writing  about  Ibsen  one  seems, 
somehow,  to  have  little  use  for  the  con- 
ventional jargon  of  literary  criticism. 
This  is  true  even  of  the  discussion  of  his 
plays ;  it  is  still  truer  of  the  discussion 
of  this  volume  of  his  correspondence, 
written  under  many  varying  conditions, 
and  without  the  least  thou^t  of  its  ap- 
'pearance  in  print.  It  is  frequently  occu- 
pied with  large  ideas,  and  those  ideas 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  rigidly  fixed,  but  are 
rather  in  the  process  of  crj'stallization. 
Ibsen's  notions  of  the  State,  of  the  organ- 
ization of  society,  are  of  singular  inter- 
est, because  we  can  trace  the  successive 
stages  of  their  development  He  did 
not  find  it  easy  to  harmonize  the  robust 
individualism  which  was  the  strongest  of 
his  prepossessions  With  the  actual  facts 
of  history  as  he  saw  it  in  the  making. 
He  constantly  inveighed  against  regimen- 
tation, against  the  system  which  reduced 
individuals  to  mere  cogs  in  the  social 
machinery,  yet  he  could  not  but  admire 
some  of  its  results.  And  the  bitterness 
of  soul  that  drove  him  into  voluntary 
exile  in  the  sixties  was  occasioned  more 
by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  to  take  united  action  against 
Prussia  than  by  anything  else.  The 
conquest  of  the  Danish  provinces  seemed 
to  him  the  most  intolerable  triumph  of 
brute  force  over  right,  and  he  could 
never  allude  to  it  without  emotion.  This 
is  how  he  expressed  himself  at  the  time : 
"I  cannot  keep  myself  from  dwelling 
with  sadness  on  the  situation  at  home ; 
nor  was  I  able  to  do  so  during  my  whole 
journey.  If  I  had  stayed  longer  in  Ber- 
lin, where  I  saw  the  triumphal  entrance 


in  April,  with  the  howling  rabble  tum- 
bling about  among  the  trophies  from 
Dybbol,  riding  on  the  gun-carriages,  and 
spitting  into  the  cannon — the  cannon 
that  received  no  help  and  yet  went  on 
shooting  until  they  burst — I  do  not  know 
how  much  of  my  reason  I  should  have 
retained."  The  impression  of  power, 
although  of  power  put  to  sinister  uses, 
that  remained  from  his  recollections  of 
what  Holger  Drachmann  has  called  the 
Danish  Thermopylae,  was  deepened  by 
his  observation  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  and  he  realized  how  great  a  thing 
was  the  national  discipline  that  created 
out  of  that  conflict  the  German  &npire. 
He  summed  it  all  up  when  he  wrote  to 
Brandes :  "  I  b^^n  by  feeling  myself  a 
Norwegian;  then  I  developed  into  a 
Scandinavian ;  and  I  have  ended  in 
Teutonism."  But  this  submission  to 
the  logic  of  events  never  reconciled  him 
to  the  German  State-system  which  had 
accomplished  such  wonders,  for  that  was 
impossible  to  his  individualistic,  almost 
anarchical,  temper.  He  felt  little  faith 
in  revolutions  or  other  political  ui^eav- 
als,  because  he  thought  that  they  affected 
only  the  form  of  society,  and  were  not 
brought  about  by  spiritual  forces.  In 
his  impatient  mood  he  could  say,  as  he 
did  in  a  famous  poem,  that  the  deluge 
was  the  only  thoroughgoing  revolution 
in  recorded  history,  suggesting  that  it 
needed  but  the  finishing  touch  of  "a 
torpedo  under  the  ark."  But  in  his  more 
philosophic  mood  he  always  had  before 
his  vision  the  coming  /'  third  kingdom," 
mystically  foreshadowed  in  "  Emperor 
and  Galilean,"  which  should  somehow 
reconcile  the  individual  with  the  State, 
according  to  each  its  proper  sphere  of 
freedom. 

Those  who  see  only  the  destructive 
aspect  of  Ibsen's  genius,  only  the  corro- 
sive effect  of  his  social  criticism,  do  him 
the  greatest  possible  injustice.  They 
call  him  a  pessimist,  whereas  be  is 
neither  a  pessimist  nor  an  optimist,  but 
simply  a  pronounced  meliorist.  In  his 
diagnosis  of  evil  the  remedy  is  always 
implicit,  and  is  often  distinctly  prescribed. 
Nor  does  he  pose  as  a  rigid  dogmatist 
Nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  his  letters 
than  their  revelation  of  the  gradual 
shaping  of  his   ideals.     He  is  of  the 
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party  of  progress,  but  he  works  out  its 
prc^amme  slowly  and  painfully.  Thus, 
he  wrote  to  Brandes  in  the  eighties: 
"  Bjornson  says, '  The  majority  is  always 
right.'  And  as  a  practical  politician  he 
is  bound,  I  suppose,  to  say  so.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  must  of  necessity  say, 
'The  minority  is  always  right.'  Natu- 
rally, I  am  not  thinking  of  that  minority 
of  stagnationists  who  are  left  behind  by 
the  great  middle  party  which  with  us  is 
called  liberal ;  but  I  mean  that  minority 
which  leads  die  van,  and  pushes  on  to 
points  which  the  majority  has  not  yet 
reached.  I  mean,  that  man  is  right  who 
has  allied  himself  most  closely  with  the 
future."  And  here  is  another  passage 
of  about  the  same  date  that  must  go  with 
the  one  just  quoted :  "  I  maintain  that 
a  fighter  in  the  intellectual  vanguard 
can  never  collect  a  majority  round  him. 
In  ten  years  the  majority  will,  possibly, 
occupy  the  standpoint  which  Dr.  Stock- 
man n  held  at  the  public  meeting.  But 
during  these  ten  years  the  Doctor  will 
not  have  been  standing  still ;  he  will  still 


be  at  least  ten  years  ahead  of  the  major- 
ity. He  can  never  have  the  majority 
with  him.  As  regards  myself,  at  least, 
I  am  conscious  of  incessant  progression. 
At  the  point  where  I  stood  when  I  wrote 
each  of  my  books  there  now  stands  a 
tolerably  compact  crowd,  but  I  myself 
am  no  longer  there;  I  am  elsewhere; 
farther  ahead,  I  hope." 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  interest 
of  this  collection  of  Ibsen's  letters.  They 
cover  his  whole  active  life,  and  thus  pro- 
vide a  fair  substitute  for  the  autobiog- 
raphy which  he  once  began,  but  did  not 
carry  very  far.  The  letters  are  to  a 
large  number  of  persons,  and  there  are 
fairly  continuous  series  to  the  three 
closest  friends  of  the  writer — Bjornson, 
Brandes,  and  Frederik  Hegel,  the  head 
of  the  ancient  and  famous  Gyldendal 
publishing  house.  They  cover  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  thus  give  us  a 
sort  of  index  to  Ibsen's  inner  life — some- 
thing particularly  needed  in  the  case  of 
an  author  who  has  chosen  to  wdrk  chiefly 
in  the  dramatic  form  of  expression. 
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TK.  n  ^    f    It  Js  a  gloomy  view  of  society 

*^  takes   in    this    original    and 

rather  sensational  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  ethics  and  economics.  The  task  of 
pointing  out  defects  iti  the  social  fabric  is  by 
no  means  difficult,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  modem  organization  is  so  essentially 
unsound  that  reforms  can  be  effected  only 
by  changes  amounting  to  revolution.  Now- 
adays, however,  there  seem  to  be  many  who 
incline  to  this  belief,  and  Mr.  Reeve  is  em- 
phatically one  of  their  number.  The  aim  of 
his  vobime — an  imposing  treatise  of  more 
than  six  hundred  pages — is  to  prove  that  the 
ills  from  which  the  body  politic  suffers  have 
their  root  in  competition,  and  that  the  hope 
of  the  future  lies  in  the  total  elimination  of 
competition.  His  programme  is  distinctly 
socialistic,  and  has  for  leading  features  the 
vesting  of  the  "  ultimate  ownership  "  of  all 
capital  in  the  community,  the  abolition  of 
"capitalism"  and  "landlordism,"  and  the 
fixing  of  prices  by  a  "  public  central  office." 
Just  how  society  is  to  be  induced  to  accept 
the  institutional  changes  involved  is  not 
made  clear,  but  we  are  warned  that,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  action 


must  be  taken  quickly,  in  fact  before  1909. 
Suggestive  and  informing  in  some  respects, 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  Mr.  Reeve's  book  will 
induce  any  wide  acquiescence  in  his  proposi- 
tions and  proposals.  The  economist,  con- 
cerning whom  a  good  deal  that  is  disparaging 
is  here  said,  will  not  be  hard  put  to  expose 
the  faUacies  underlying  the  structure  so 
laboriously  erected,  while  the  "  non-techni- 
cal "  reader  is  likely  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
before  the  heavy  artillery  of  mathematical 
formulx  with  which  the  argument  is  sup- 
ported. (McCIure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New 
York.    $2,  net.) 

^j^  It  is  not  necessary  to  accept 

Bernard  Sha  *''*  estimate  of  Mr.  Shaw 
which  Mr.  Henry  L.  Menck- 
en places  upon  him  in  this  volume  in  order 
to  get  some  value  out  of  his  arrangement  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  plays,  and  the  opinion  which  he 
gives  regarding  them.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  the  slapdash  method  of  Mr.  Huneker  in 
these  brief  chapters ;  but,  since  Mr.  Shaw 
seems  to  affect  all  the  writers  who  try  to 
deal  with  him  with  a  sort  of  midsummer 
madness,  those  readers  who  are  in  search  of 
information  must  be  content  to  take  it  as  it 
is  offered  to  them,  and  discard  the  foam  and 
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fury  with  which  it  is  enveloped.  John  W. 
Luce  &  Co.,  Boston.    ^1.) 

History  ^  Early        As    a    critical    work 

Christian  Literaiire      "P«°  *«  ^L^t'-S"  '>{ 
the  New  Testament 

this  volume  by  Dr.  von  Soden,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  has  eminent  and  substan- 
tial merits.  It  is  free,  and  at  the  same  time 
well  balanced.  It  is  lucid,  and  sufficiently 
untechnical  to  be  helpful  to  the  average  Bible 
student.  The  mediating  position  taken  by 
von  Soden  in  regard  to  the  Johannine  liter- 
ature deserves  a  consideration  for  which 
present  limits  are  inadequate.  The  eccen- 
tric theory  of  van  Manen  and  others,  which 
assigns  the  entire  Pauline  literature  to  the 
second  century,  receives  here  a  conclusive 
refutation.  Except  the  Pastorals,  Ephesians, 
and  Second  Thessalonians,  all  the  rest  of  it 
is  pronounced  genuinely  Paul's,  and  is  reck- 
oned as  fully  equal,  if  not  superior  in  the 
higher  qualities  of  literature,  to  the  great 
classics  of  Greece.  The  historicity  of  the 
Evangelic  Tradition,  whose  main  outline  is 
thus  carried  back  to  within  a  quarter-century 
of  the  Crucifixion,  may  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished beyond  gainsaying.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    11.50.) 


The  Holy 


This  work  by  the  Rev.  Archi- 


Christ-ChUd  ^^^  Campbell  Knowles,  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  will  be 
admitted  to  be  "a  devotional  study  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,"  but  scarcely 
more  than  devotional.  Theolc^ans,  as  Pro- 
fessor Briggs  says,  prefer  to  view  the  incar- 
nation from  the  standpoint  of  "  the  H)mn  of 
the  Logos  (John  i.  1-18),"  while  the  favorite 
popular  conception  of  it  is  that  of  the  "  Ave 
Maria."  Mr.  Knowles  adopts  this  popular 
conception  so  thoroughly  that  he  cannot  see 
how  God  could  become  incarnate  except 
through  a  virgin  birth  ;  denial  of  which  is  to 
him  denial  of  the  incarnation.  Yet  it  is 
doubtless  true,  as  he  says,  though  in  a  mean- 
ing far  above  his  thought,  that  denial  or  dis- 
tortion of  the  truth  of  the  incarnation  leads 
to  the  wrecking  of  many  a  human  life.  "  Cre- 
ation," traditionally  so  called,  is  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  divine  in  the  human.  "  We  are 
the  offspring  of  God,"  said  St.  Paul  to  pagans. 
As  for  the  prodigal  in  Jesus'  parable,  it  is  a 
saving  thought  for  a  sinner  to  realize  whose 
child  he  is.  (Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York. 
90c.,  net.) 

,     .  J    Canon  Ainger  was  not  only 

Lectures  and  r  .l    u     ..      j  ..  ^     :; 

„  one  of  the  best  and  most  tact- 

•''  ful  of  Lamb's  editors,  but  he 

was  also  a  good  all-round  literary  scholar  and 

a  persuasive  and  agreeable  writer.     Under 

the  pressure  of  his  work  as  Master  of  the 

Temple  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep 


digging  away  at  the  sources  of  literary  knowl- 
edge, but  his  acquaintance  with  authors  was 
ample,  and  he  had  a  talent  for  using  knowl- 
edge which  is  often  denied  investigators. 
The  two  volumes  which,  contain  his  "  Lec- 
tures and  Essays  "  show  wide  reading  and 
catholic  tastes;  they  include  papers  on 
Shakespeare,  Lamb,  Swift,  Bums,  an  inter- 
esting if  not  wholly  convincing  discussion  of 
euphuism,  and  a  charming  chapter  on  Tenny- 
son. Canon  Ainger  was  an  appreciator  of 
the  humor  of  Dickens,  and  has  happily  char- 
acterized it  The  three  lectures  on  Shake- 
speare's art  are  excellent  examples  of  what 
is  called  popularization  of  knowledge,  but 
what  is  more  truly  the  interpretation  of  the 
growth  of  an  artist  by  the  study  of  his  work. 
The  two  volumes  will  not  take  rank  as  jjer- 
manent  additions  to  the  literature  of  the  Eng- 
lish essay,  but  they  form  most  agreeable 
reading ;  for  they  are  work  of  a  man  of  cul- 
tivated intelligence,  of  broad  tastes,  of  genial 
humor,  and  of  old-fashioned  literary  manners. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $S.) 
Louis  XIV.  and    Students  of  French  his- 

La  Grande  ^°'^  "^^^  ^^  y^f^^  ^ 
Mademoiselle  welcomed  the  publication 
in  Enghsh  of  the  first  part 
of  M.  Arv^de  Barine's  "  La  Grande  Made- 
moiseUe"  (1627-1652)  will  have  a  special 
welcome  for  its  successor,  which  carries  the 
story  to  1693.  The  first  volume  presented 
conditions  in  France  during  a  period  in  which 
the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people  had  suf- 
fered extinction.  The  present  volume  throws 
additional  light  upon  the  person  popularly 
supposed  to  have  had  much  to  do  with 
that  extinction — Louis  XIV.  "La  Grande 
Mademoiselle,"  his  cousin,  had  been  brought 
up  side  by  side  with  him,  but  she  seems  to 
have  been  as  ignorant  of  his  real  character 
as  was  St.-Simon,  his  memoirist.  There  was 
indeed  some  excuse  for  St.-Simon:  Louis 
XIV.  was  over  fifty  years  old  when  the  re- 
doubtable writer  appeared  at  Court;  thus 
the  "  Mtfmoires  "  present  a  portrait  of  a  man 
almost  venerable,  and  this  is  the  portr^t 
which  has  come  down  to  us  rather  than  any 
other.  In  the  present  volume  we  have  a 
somewhat  different  one ;  in  fact,  here  and 
there  we  are  reminded  of  that  possibly  fanci- 
ful portrait  of  the  monarch  as  he  appeared 
in  his  younger  days  which  Dumas  the  elder 
drew.  A  marked  value  of  M.  Barine's  vol- 
ume to  all  those  who  would  understand  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  lies  in  the  fact  that  "La 
Grande  Mademoiselle"  was  a  thoroughly 
representative  figure  of  her  generation.  She 
possessed  the  great  qualities  of  a  great 
epoch,  but  she  was  also  responsible  for  some 
of  its  evil,  intolerance,  and  oppression,  by 
the  results  of  which  she  herself  was  finally 
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overwhelmed.   (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    >3,  net.) 

Uk  of  'yyC\%  is  a  biography 

Omar  M-tOayyam  which  can  be  read 
through  in  an  hour, 
the  chief  interest  of  which  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  written  by  a  Persian,  Mr.  J.  K.  M. 
Shirazi,  and  presents  a  Persian's  statement 
of  Omar's  philosophy  and  interpretation  of 
his  position.  The  writer  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  most  Western  editors  in 
declaring  that  agnosticism,  not  faith,  is  the 
keynote  of  Omar's  work.  The  poet  was 
attracted  by  the  riddle  which  man's  life 
presents  in  the  world,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  it  is  incapable  of  satisfactory  solution. 
He  turned  to  the  senses  for  alleviation  and 
forgetfulness.  His  love  of  nature  and  his 
vitality  enabled  him  to  bear  the  uncertainties 
of  the  present  and  the  future  with  consider- 
able equanimity  and  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  out  of  life  by  the  way.  Much,  how- 
ever, of  the  exploitation  of  "  wine,  woman, 
and  song  "  in  which  Omar  indulges  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  biographer,  dramatic  or 
lyrical,  and  does  not  represent  the  habits  and 
practice  of  the  poet.  The  biography  is  inter- 
estingly written,  and  is  at  variance  in  some 
minor  points  of  Western  interpretation  of 
the  conditions  under  which  Omar  wrote.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  literature  on  this  subject, 
but  it  is  profitable  reading.  The  volume  is 
bound  in  the  Persian  style,  with  elaborately 
decorated  covers.  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago.    11.50,  net) 

Modem  "^^^  political  and  economic  prob- 
C„  ..uL..  '*'"*  **^  Germany,  her  general 
•^  policy,  her  amb  tions,  and  the 
causes  of  her  success,  form  an  increasingly 
interesting  and  absorbing  topic  of  discussion. 
To  the  general  fund  of  information  regarding 
it  few  books  have  appeared  of  more  practical 
worth  than  Mr.  Eltzbacher's  "  Modem  Ger- 
many." First  of  all  we  are  instructed  as  to 
the  functions  of  the  State,  a  striking  contrast 
being  drawn  between  the  exercise  of  those 
functions  in  England  and  in  Germany.  As 
to  German  expansion,  special  attention  is 
g^ven  to  the  peculiar  problems  presented  in 
its  connection  by  Austria- Hungary,  by 
Russia,  and  by  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  In 
this  expansion  the  German  Emperor  is  a 
particularly  picturesque  and  influential  fac- 
tor: Mr.  Eltzbacher  does  well  to  devote  a 
chapter  to  him.  We  are  then  informed  as 
to  the  German  army,  the  rise  and  power  of 
the  Socialists,  the  condition  of  rural  indu!!- 
tries  and  of  methods  of  transportation. 
Finally,  we  are  instructed  as  to  the  general 
German  fiscal  policy.  In  view  of  the  new 
tariff  which  is  going  into  effect  on  the  first  of 


March,  Mr.  Eltzbacher's  book  will  receive  a 
timely  welcome.  From  it  we  learn  why  the 
new  tariff  has  been  received  with  favor,  for 
the  beneficial  effect  of  previous  protective 
tariffs  was  immediate  and  has  been  lasting. 
Though  non-industrialists  have  predicted  the 
ruin  of  German  industries  in  consequence  of 
the  forthcoming  increase  of  protective  duties, 
the  manufacturers  are  supporting  protection 
because  by  it,  they  say,  they  have  increased 
their  production  and  have  afforded  fuller 
employment  and  rising  wages  to  the  working 
classes.  Such  an  improvement  was  welcome, 
as  a  considerably  increased  population  had 
to  be  provided  for,  the  inhabitants  having 
increased  from  45,000,000  in  1880  to  56,000,000 
in  1900.  Mr.  Eltzbacher  writes  as  a  protec- 
tionist, and  his  argument  is  of  extreme  inter- 
est; to  the  general  student,  however,  his 
book  might  have  been  more  valuable  if  he 
had  devoted  more  space  to  the  arguments  of 
his  opponents.  We  note  his  fairness,  never- 
theless, in  admitting  that  the  German  chemi- 
cal industries  (to  which  he  deservedly  devotes 
a  chapter)  have  achieved  their  commanding 
success  practically  without  any  fiscal  aid. 
This  is  specially  notable,  since  sill  other  Ger- 
man industries  have  been  foste'ed  by  perhaps 
the  most  scientific  and  the  most  skillfully 
framed  of  existing  protective  tariffs.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  J2.S0,  net.) 
p^  This   story   by    Dimitri    Me- 

.  Aj^-  rejkowski  is  by  no  means  in- 
tended for  the  entertainment 
of  the  average  novel  reader,  or  indeed  for 
entertainment  at  all.  It  has  its  value,  never- 
theless, as  a  wonderfully  vivid  picture  of 
Russia  in  the  beginning  of  its  formative  life 
as  a  civilized  nation.  It  includes  the  tragic 
and  revolting  story  of  Peter  the  Great's 
distrust  of  his  son  Alexis,  and  of  the  impris- 
onment and  torture  and  final  execution  of 
Alexis — as  some  say,  and  as  is  here  stated,  by 
the  very  hands  of  the  father  himself.  All  this 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  almost  incredible 
barbarism  of  Peter's  time,  against  which  he 
himself,  although  at  times  more  than  half 
barbarian  in  his  instincts  and  actions,  was 
struggling  in  his  purpose  to  make  of  Russia 
a  nation  governed  by  European  ideas.  There 
is  very  much  in  the  book  that  is  repug- 
nant to  one's  taste  and  sensibilities.  Its 
coarseness  and  certain  disgusting  details  can 
be  excused,  if  at  all,  only  on  the  ground  that 
they  form  a  necessary  part  of  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  time  and  people  dealt  with.  Cru- 
elty, torture,  beastly  excesses  of  all  kinds, 
were  the  result  of  faults,  not  only  in  the  per- 
sonal life  and  character  both  of  Peter  and 
Alexis,  but  in  those  of  the  people  at  large ; 
and  the  strange  thing  psychically  and  psy- 
chologically is  the  presence  (again  equally 
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in  monarch,  heir,  and  people  at  large),  to- 
gether with  these  horrible  faults,  of  an  exalted 
purpose.  In  Peter  this  took  the  form  of 
striving  for  the  upraising  of  Russia;  with 
Alexis  and  vast  numbers  of  the  people  it 
tool(  various  forms  of  singular  religious  ex- 
altation. This  exaltation  was  responsible 
for  the  hatred  of  Peter  as  Antichrist  and 
for  the  existence  of  large  sects  possessed 
of  such  insane  religious  frenzy  that  they 
burned  themselves  to  death  by  the  hundreds, 
committed  self-mutilation,  and  indulged  in 
other  extraordinary  and  wild  conduct,  all  in 
the  name  of  religion.  This  book  is  the  third 
of  a  so-calted  Trilogy,  connected  byanimder- 
lying  idea  in  the  author's  mind,  but  altogether 
too  subtly  for  most  readers,  the  whole  being 
entitled  "  Christ  and  Antichrist."  The  first 
book,  "  The  Death  of  the  Gods,"  was  a  story 
of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  second  was 
"  The  Romance  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci." 
The  power  of  Merejkowski  cannot  be  gain- 
said, but  of  these  three  books  the  first  only 
has  the  merit  of  constructive  ability,  and  the 
present  book  is  least  of  all  a  novel  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  It  is  tumultuous,  turgid, 
and  sometimes  prolix,  while  the  rhapsodical 
final  chapter  is  all  but  unintelligible.  The 
author's  preface  shows  that  he  has  had  in 
mind  throughout  a  sinister  and  melancholy 
parallel  between  the  unfortunate  and  irreso- 
lute Alexis  and  the  present  Czar  of  Russia. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    |1.S0.) 

_.    _,  .  „  The  latest  edition 

The  Plays  and  Poems       .  ^    „  p,        ^^^ 

qf  Christopher  Marlowe    p^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

pher  Marlowe  "  is  in  very  taking  form,  with 
flexible  leather  binding,  printed  on  very  thin 
but  opaque  paper,  and  presenting  in  conven- 
ient form  for  pocket  carriage  the  work  of 
Shakespeare's  greatest  contemporary  in  dra- 
matic writing.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    |1.2S,  net.) 

•n.    D  _u-    I  iw    I  This  is  an  acceptable 

27ic  Poetical  Works  ,  ..K        , 

,  .      .  D  one- volume  edition  of 

of  Lord  Byron  tj         ,  j-..  j 

•'  •'  Byron's  poems,  edited 

by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge,  who  contrib- 
utes an  introductory  memoir  of  some  length 
in  which  Byron's  personal  history  and  his 
career  as  an  author  are  described  in  a  more 
readable  way  than  is  common  with  introduc- 
tions of  this  kind.  Mr.  Coleridge's  final 
judgment  is  that "  it  is  only  in  England  and 
amongst  his  own  people  that  B)rron  stands  in 
need  of  an  apologry.  .  .  .  Poetry  will  not  be 
admired  or  read  at  the  bidding  of  others,  but 
there  is  food  for  reflection  in  the  proof  of  a 
world-wide  fame."  The  title-page  of  this 
edition  makes  the  claim  that  this  is  the  only 
complete  and  copyright  text  to  be  found  in 
one  volume.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    J1.50.) 


The  Prairie  and  "^^  '^  **  ^^^  of  a  series 
the  Sea  °^  pleasing  out-of-door 
talks  and  rambles.  The 
author,  Mr.  William  A.  Quayle,  is  always 
sympathetic  in  his  moods,  is  an  ardent  wor- 
shiper at  the  shrine  of  nature,  and  is  at  times 
playful,  at  other  times  ecstatic.  The  book  is 
made  beautiful  by  a  very  large  number  of 
altogether  charming  photograplis  and  mar- 
ginal drawings.  (Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York. 
12,  net) 

The  Relijgion  of    ^*'*  '""'*''''^  author  of 
Chi^t  *^^  '*"*^  *"*'  weighty  ut- 

terance has  rightly  judged 
that  what  he  says  is  of  more  consequence 
than  who  he  is.  He  is,  however,  immediately 
recog^zable  as  a  cultured  writer  and  a 
thinker  of  uncommon  force.  His  theme  is 
the  radical  question  of  our  time, "  What  is 
Christianity?"  and  his  text  is  Lessing's  re- 
mark, "  The  Christian  Religion  has  been  tried 
for  eighteen  centuries ;  the  Religion  of  Christ 
remains  to  be  tried."  By  the  Christian  relig- 
ion is  meant  a  body  of  religious  doctrine 
supported  by  an  ecclesiastical  organization. 
The  religion  of  Christ  is  the  attitude  of  the 
spirit  toward  God  and  man  that  Jesus  mani- 
fested as  controlling  his  life.  The  world 
outgrows  the  former ;  it  needs  and  hungers 
for  the  latter.  Dogmatism  and  ecclesiasti- 
cism  are  losing  power;  the  religion  of 
authority  wanes ;  the  religion  of  the  spirit  is 
a  rising  tide.  In  his  survey  of  the  present 
situation  the  author  notes  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism "has  become  more  than  ever  a 
religion  of  authority,  while  Protestantism  is 
fast  transforming  itself  into  a  religion  of 
the  spirit."  Two  branches  of  the  Protestant 
body  seem  to  him  in  a  problematical' posi- 
tion. The  Unitarian,  with  its  principle  of 
salvation  through  character,  appears  well 
conditioned  for  spiritual  leadership,  but  in 
danger  of  stagnating  in  a  dry  intellectualism. 
The  Anglican,  hitherto  advantaged  by  the 
Janus-faced  combination  of  its  Protestant 
Articles  and  its  Catholic  liturgy,  must  soon 
decide  whether  to  part  with  its  Protestantisni 
or  with  its  dogmatic  ecclesiasticism.  The 
rending  of  the  veil  which  the  Christian  relig- 
ion has  drawn  over  the  religion  of  Christ 
discloses  the  secret  of  the  lost  unity  of  the 
Church,  as  a  unity  based  on  the  reiki  needs 
and  facts  of  life,  on  the  things  to  be  doHe  in 
order  to  real  salvation  now,  in  the  conflict 
with  evil.  Not  that  Christianity  is  simply 
an  ethical  system  ;  rather  it  is  this  vitalized 
by  a  religious  consciousness,  certain  that 
God  is  with  us.  Just  this,  "  the  inward  sal- 
vation of  the  religious  consciousness  of 
Jesus— the  religion  of  Christ,"  not  "the 
outward  salvation  of  the  Christian  religion," 
is  the  gift  of  God  to  the  seeking  soul.  These 
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thoughts  have  been  uttered  before, but  never 
more  clearly  or  attractively,  and  they  well 
express  the  spirit  in  which  the  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  theology  should  proceed. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    *1.S0.) 

Righity  Instructed      ^he  first  sentence  of 
m  God  .  Holy  Word     ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^  „£ 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Alabama, 
and  also  the  preface  by  Dr.  Du  Bose,  of  the 
Sewanee  Theological  Seminary,  strike  the 
right  note—"  Christianity  is  a  life."  Accord- 
ii^y,  the  Bishop  proceeds  to  set  forth  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  concerning  "  the  per- 
sonal life  of  her  members,"  as  laid  down  in 
her  Catechism.  But  under  this  Biblical  con- 
ception of  Christianity  as  a  life  the  ecclesi- 
astical  pretension  that  Christianity  is  a  sys- 
tem of  dogma  is  found  to  be  smuggled  in, 
and  this  to  an  extent  that  only  high-church- 
men can  approve.  It  appears  that  to  be 
"  rightly  instructed  in  God's  Holy  Word  " 
is  to  deny  the  name  of  "Church"  to  all 
"bodies  of  Christian  people"  unconfirmed 
by  bishops,  and  the  name  of  "children  of 
God  "  to  all  persons  not  baptized.  (Thomas 
Whittaker,  New  York.    $1,  net.) 

This  account  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Aston, 
an  accomplished  nippologist  (if  one 
may  coin  a  word  in  imitation  of  the  recently 
approved  term  sinologist),  of  the  relig^ion  of 
Old  Japan, "  The  Way  of  the  Gods,"  still  the 
official  though  languishing  cult  of  New 
japan,  is  of  no  small  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  while  primarily  intended  for  students 
of  the  history  and  science  of  religion.  Here 
at  least  a  "  decidedly  rudimentary  "  religion 
contradicts  the  ancient  Roman  theory,  re- 
vived by  some  modem  scientists,  that  the 
gods  originated  in  human  fears.  "  Shinto," 
says  Dr.  Aston,  "  is  essentially  a  religion  of 
gratitude  and  love."  Fear,  indeed,  of  the 
natural  powers  that  sustain  human  life  is  not 
wanting,  but  they  are  regarded  as  on  the 
wbcde  beneficent,  and  worshiped  primarily 
with  gratitude.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York.    #2,  net) 

SOaa  Mamer  ^  artistically  made  edition 
of  a  story  which  a  great  many 
readers  of  George  Eliot  regard  as  her  mas- 
terpiece, the  special  feature  being  the  twenty- 
four  colored  illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock, 
which  are  very  taking  but  not  entirely  char- 
acteristic of  the  story.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.    #2.) 

_.  gfc,^  -  Dean  Stubbs  knows  his  Cam- 
cLnftrl^  bridge  at  first  hand,  and,  what 
'^^  is  as  important,  knows  also 
how  to  write.  From  his  charming  seclusion 
in  the  Close  at  Ely  Cathedral  he  is  within 
easy  reach  of  the  old  university  town,  and 


his  excursions  have  borne  fruit  in  a  series  of 
pleasantly  written  chapters  which  tell  the 
story  of  the  town  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  University  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  The  volume  follows  the  general 
method  which  has  made  the  series  so  attract- 
ive and  useful,  and  is  enriched  with  a  number 
of  illustrations  by  Herbert  Railton  of  a 
quality  and  interest  which  only  an  English 
university  town  could  furnish.  (J.  M.  Dent 
&  Co.,  London,  England.) 

The  Trapedv  of    '^^^  latest  addition  to  the 
Kin^L.  First    Folio    edition    of 

^  Shakespeare     by      Miss 

Charlotte  Porter  and  Miss  Helen  A.  Clarke 
further  works  out  a  scheme  which  makes  this 
edition  quite  invaluable  to  students  of  Shake- 
speare. The  text  of  the  First  Folio  is  re- 
produced, with  a  copious  supply  of  notes, 
literary  illustrations,  a  glossary,  a  list  of 
variorum  readings,  and  a  careful  selection 
of  the  most  important  criticisms  of  the  play. 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.   $\.) 

miUam  T.Sherman  This,ti.e  fourth  volume 
m  the  excellent  series 
of  "  American  Crisis  Biographies,"  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  Robins.  It  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  biography  of  General 
Sherman,  for  littie  attempt  is  made  to  treat 
the  years  of  his  youth  and  late  manhood, 
attention  being  centered  almost  exclusively 
on  his  career  in  the  Civil  War.  But  it  pre- 
sents a  truthful  and  striking  portrait,  and  is 
very  acceptable  as  a  military  memoir.  An 
admirer  of  the  General,  Mr.  Robins  is  in  no 
sense  an  apologist  for  him,  exposing  his 
defects  as  clearly  as  the  qualities  which 
made  him  one  of  the  leading  figures  of  the 
war.  It  is  pleasing,  too,  to  find  that  in  writ- 
ing of  the  batties  and  campaigns  a  scrupu- 
lously fair  attitude  is  preserved.  We  cannot, 
however,  always  agree  with  the  author's 
estimates  of  the  commanders  with  and 
against  whom  Sherman  fought ;  and  it  is  to 
be  wished  that  in  his  presentation  he  had 
attained  a  higher  level  of  literary  quality. 
But  his  book  is  always  interesting  and  read- 
able, and  we  gladly  commend  it  (George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.    $IJS,  net) 


Who's  Who :  1906 


This  is  the  new  annual 
edition  of  the  English 
reference-book  having  the  tide  "Who's 
Who,"  and  one  could  wish  that  the  American 
biographical  dictionary  having  the  same 
name  was  also  an  annual  instead  of  a  biennial 
publication.  The  two  have  proved  almost 
indispensable  in  newspaper  offices,  and  are 
of  constant  value  to  many  other  workers. 
Their  success  has  been  due  very  largely  to 
the  care  with  which  they  have  been  edited 
and  to  their  abstinence  from  any  kind  of  social 
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laudation  or  exploitation.  Both  of  the  works 
confine  their  biographical  articles  to  the 
condensed  statement  of  facts  regarding  the 
subjects.  The  present  issue  of  the  English 
boolc  comes  down  in  its  data  to  September, 
1905.  It  is  bulkier  than  previous  issues, 
although  some  of  the  tables  which  have  for- 
merly been  prefixed  to  the  book  itself  have 
now  been  published,  with  other  useful  infor- 
mation, in  a  separate  Year-Book.  This  is 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  the  issue  of  this  book, 
and  it  has  become  universally  recognized  as 
the  only  satisfactory  compendium  of  the  kind 
now  in  existence.  It  does  not,  of  course,  ful- 
fill all  the  functions  of  a  biographical  diction- 
ary, nor  does  it  pretend  to,  but  within  its 
chosen  field  it  is  comprehensive  and  almost 
invariably  accurate.  1 1  would  be  easy  to  point 
out  a  certain  lack  of  proportion  and  uncer- 
tainty of  choice  as  to  the  foreign,  and  particu- 
larly the  American,  names  included  in  this 


book ;  but  as  the  inclusion  of  any  such  names 
is  really  outside  the  main  purpose  and  field  of 
the  book,  such  a  criticism  would  hardly  be 
fair.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
12.) 

77ie  Writing,  qf         ^  ,"'•»?'*>  ^^"^ 
Saint  Francis  of  Assist    \°>"™*  containing 

Francis,  including  a  group  of  six  letters 
translated  by  Father  Paschal  Robinson,  of 
the  Order  of  Friars  Minor.  The  translator 
supplies  an  introduction  which  gives  some 
account  of  the  writings,  makes  some  com- 
ment on  their  quality,  and  gives  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  manuscripts  and  the  various  edi- 
tions. A  series  of  notes,  an  appendix  relating^ 
to  doubtful,  lost,  and  spurious  writings,  and 
a  bibliognaphy,  with  an  index,  give  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  tastefully  made,  a  complete- 
ness which  many  books  of  this  kind  lack. 
(The  Dolphin  Press,  Philadelphia.    |1,  net.) 


Letters  to   The  Outlook 


AN  ALLEGED  EXCISE  PARADOX 

In  the  January  IVfagazine  Number  you  re- 
view the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  levy  an  internal 
revenue  tax  on  the  liquor  business  carried 
on  by  South  Carolina.  We  approve  of  your 
position  on  that  decision.  Let  us  make  you 
acquainted,  if  you  are  not  already,  with  a 
case  in  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  comes  in 
contact  with  the  laws  of  a  State.  Jackson 
County,  Kentucky,  is  "  dry ;"  this  is  true  also 
of  many  other  counties  in  the  State.  No 
liquors  can  be  sold  legally.  Now,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Department  will,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  necessary  sum,  license  a  stiU  or 
a  place  to  sell  liquor  in  violation  of  the  local 
option  laws.  Of  course  the  local  authorities 
can  proceed  against  the  still  or  saloon.  The 
license  granted  by  the  internal  revenue 
officials  does  not  protect  the  one  holding  it 
from  arrest  and  prosecution  by  the  local 
authorities,  but  the  United  States  marshals 
may  not  touch  him. 

It  is  our  contention  that  in  this  case  the 
Government  has  no  moral  right,  if  it  has  at 
present  a  Constitutional  right,  to  inflict  the 
curse  upon  that  community  which  has  voted 
it  out  by  a  well-nigh  unanimous  vote,  or  to 
compel  it  to  fight  the  Government  to  keep  it 
out.  Any  county  or  town  or  district  is  not 
violating  the  inter-State  laws,  nor  in  any 
way  seeking  to  evade  its  obligations  to  the 
Government,  nor  infringing  upon  any  of  its 
laws.    Why,  then,  should  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment make  the  State  law  of  non-effect, 
or  give  those  sections  which  do  not  want 
liquor  sold  within  it  unnecessary  trouble  in 
keeping  it  out  ? 

This  procedure  of  the  Government  makes 
it  doubly,  trebly  hard  for  the  dry  territory  to 
enforce  its  laws — the  laws  of  the  State  cov- 
ering the  question  under  discussion. 

If  the  Government  grants  the  State  the 
right,  or  does  not  deny  it  the  right,  to  make 
local  option  laws,  why  does  it  exercise  the 
right  to  make  those  laws  of  none  effect,  prac- 
tically, or  why  does  it  seriously  interfere  in 
their  enforcement  when  any  section  of  the 
State  takes  advantage  of  them  ? 

Isaac  Messler. 

McKee,  Jackson  County,  Kentucky. 

[Our  correspondent,  we  think,  answers  his 
own  question.  He  asks  why  the  Federal 
Government  makes  local  option  laws  "of 
non-effect,  practically,"  or  interferes  seriously 
"  in  their  enforcement ;"  but  he  already  has 
said  that  the  Federal  license  does  not  pro- 
tect its  holder  from  arrest  by  local  authorities ; 
it  simply  frees  the  holder  from  responsibil- 
ity to  Federal  marshals.  What  our  corre- 
spondent really  urges  is  that  Federal  mar- 
shals shall  be  required  to  enforce  local  laws  ; 
in  other  words,  that  any  locality  should  be 
able  to  direct,  as  reg^ds  the  sale  of  liquor, 
the  administrative  policy  of  the  U  nited  States 
Government.  He  also  asserts  that  the  g^rant- 
ing  of  Federal  licenses  makes  the  task  of  a 
no-license  community  much  harder.  That  is 
a  matter  on  which  there  is  difference  of  opin- 
ion.   In  some  States  the  possession  of  a 
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Federal  license  is  accepted  as  prima  facie 
■  evidence  that  the  holder  has  sold  liquor.  In 
this  case  Federal  licensing  makes  the  task  of 
procuring  evidence  in  fact  much  easier  than 
it  otherwise  would  be. — The  Editors.] 

WORLD  LEGISLATION 

Walter  J.  Shepard's  recent  communica- 
tion from  Heidelberg  in  The  Outlook,  with 
its  criticism  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  war,  requires  the  supplement  of 
some  facts.  He  wrote :  "  If  war  is  ever  to 
be  abolished,  it  roust  be  by  the  substitution 
of  an  international  legislature  rather  than  an 
international  court,"  and  he  adds  further 
emphatic  statements  to  support  such  a  posi- 
tion, saying  also  that  "  an  international  legis- 
lature is,  for  the  indefinite  future,  quite  im- 
practicable." His  points  may  be  conceded 
to  be  weU  taken,  in  view  of  the  relation  of 
court  to  legislature.  But,  since  he  writes 
from  Germany,  he  probably  is  not  aware  of 
what  has  been  done  ah-eady  for  the  sj>ecific 
purpose  of  promoting  a  world  legislature. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  in  1903  uiuuiimously  in 
favor  of  "  a  regular  international  congress." 
The  idea  has  the  indorsement,  in  formal 
document,  of  the  entire  judiciary  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at 
its  meeting  in  St  Louis  in  September,  1904 ; 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  resolution  which 
was  presented  to  President  Roosevelt  by 
that  Union  asking  him  to  call  a  second  meet- 
ing of  the  Hague  Conference ;  it  was  one  of 
the  three  subjects  named  by  Secretary  Hay 
when  he  sent  out  the  invitation  to  the  na- 
tions in  October,  1904,  at  the  direction  of  the 
President,  who  promised  that  he  would  act 
favorably  upon  the  petition  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  and  did  so— the  two  re- 
maining subjects  being  the  matters  left  over 
from  the  first  Hague  Conference,  and  a  gen- 
eral arbitration  treaty.  It  has  such,  strong 
American  indorsement  and  such  official 
standing  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
it  will  be  one  of  the  subjects  brought  before 
the  second  Hague  Conference.  That  Con- 
ference has  been  called  by  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  President  Roosevelt  waiving  his  in- 
vitation at  the  request  of  the  Czar,  so  that 
the  sovereign  who  called  the  first  Conference 
might  have  the  honor  of  calling  the  second. 
The  United  States  has  accepted  the  call. 
Therefore  the  project  of  discussion  at  least 
of  the  proposition  of  an  international  legisla- 
tive body  is  bright. 

Now,  still  further,  regarding  the  nature  of 
that  body,  as  those  who  have  taken  inter- 
est in  it  expect  to  see  it  develop.  It  is 
not  believed  by  them  that  a  world  legislative 


.  body  will  spring  into  being,  but  that  it  will 
come  as  the  result  of  an  evolutionary  process, 
as  other  stable  political  developments  have 
occurred.  It  is  to  be  emphasized  as  a  mat- 
ter of  indisputable  fact,  since  world  legisla- 
tion is  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  world, 
that  such  expressions  have  occurred  already 
so  many  times  that  the  fact  of  world  legisla- 
tion must  be  admitted,  though  the  result  has 
not  been  reached  by  a  formal  legislative 
body.  Best  of  all  illustrations  is  the  "  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union,"  for  every  nation  on 
earth  with  a  government  capable  of  making 
the  arrangement  is  a  party  to  it.  The  will 
of  the  world  has  been  expressed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  certain  business  arrangements. 
Most  recent  of  the  illustrations  (of  which 
there  are  over  thirty  of  varying  degp'ees  of 
fullness)  is  the  establishment  of  the  Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration.  The  act  of  establish- 
ment was  world  legislation,  as  far  as  the 
nations  which  entered  into  the  arrangement 
represented  the  world. 

In  due  process  of  time,  the  second  Hague 
Conference,  which  has  been  called  -and  will 
be  attended  by  more  nations,  through  their 
representatives,  than  the  first,  and  perhaps 
by  more  than  have  attended  any  other  inter- 
national gathering  in  the  world,  will  meet 
Whatever  it  does  regarding  practices  of  war 
or  other  regulations,  which  is  adopted  by  the 
nations,  will  be  world  legislation  as  far  as 
the  adopting  nations  represent  the  world. 
Practically,  the  Hag^e  Conference  is  already 
a  world  legislative  body,  with  the  limitation 
that  its  propositions  have  no  binding  force 
upon  any  government  until  they  have  been 
ratified  by  that  government  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  in  this  body  we  have  the 
world  legislature  in  active  process  of  evolu- 
tion. 

When  the  second,  or  third,  or  nth  Hague 
Conference  shall  have  formulated  a  code  of 
international  law,  and  that  code  shall  have 
been  adopted  by  the  nations  severally,  there 
will  be  a  code  of  a  quality  really  different 
and  higher  than  present  international  law, 
and  entitled  to  the  true  and  distinctive  .name 
of  world  law.  With  such  a  code  to  interpret, 
there  would  be  demand  for  the  world  court. 
Without  disputing  the  smallest  part  of  Mr. 
Shepard's  assertions,  it  may  be  strongly 
maintained  that  the  case  for  the  unification 
of  the  world  as  a  single  political  body  is  pro- 
ceeding with  a  rapidity  which  is  surprising 
in  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  during 
which  the  object  has  been  a  specific  aim. 
But  it  is  now  evident,  looking  back  upon 
events,  that  the  process  was  well  under  way 
before  the  true  nature  of  the  development 
came  to  find  its  present  acceptance.  Very 
likely  the  time  may  be   as   long   as    Mr. 
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Shepard  thinks  before  the  consummation  i$ 
reached,  but  the  thing  itself  is  already  here 
in  a  manifest  measure. 

R.  L.  Briogman. 

TEACHING,  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

My  recent  employment  in  the  Philippine 
schools  enables  me  to  comment  upon  the 
status  and  work  of  the  supervising  teacher, 
which  subject  is  discussed  by  a  correspond- 
ent in  your  issue  of  January  20. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  supervising  teacher  are 
numerous  and  sometimes  discouraging,  but 
lack  of  necessary  instructions  and  requisite 
authority  should  not  be  among  their  number. 
As  the  Bureau  is  organized,  it  devolves  upon 
the  division  superintendent,  in  charge  of  the 
work  in  one  or  two  provinces,  to  assign  the 
supervising  teacher  to  his  district,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  instruct  him  in  his  duties. 
Of  necessity,  these  instructions  are  general 
rather  than  specific ;  much  must  be  left  to 
the  good  judgment  of  the  teacher,  as  in 
country  schools  in  the  United  States ;  but 
even  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Philippines 
than  here,  because  of  the  greater  differences 
in  local  conditions. 

It  is  true  that  communities  differ  in  the 
support  given  to  schools,  but  in  nearly  all 
divisions  there  has  been  a  rapid  and  unex- 
pected increase  in  attendance.  In  most  of 
the  districts  with  which  I  was  familiar  the 
demand  for  new  and  larger  schools  was  so 
great  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  supply 
teachers  and  materials  fast  enough.  The 
regular  attendance  of  small  children,  after 
the  novelty  of  school  life  has  worn  off,  must 
often  be  secured  by  the  use  of  the  municipal 
police  acting  as  truant  officers ;  but  after  the 
school  habit  is  once  formed,  the  attendance 
becomes  regular,  as  is  shown  by  the  reports 
.  of  the  intermediate  and  provincial  schools. 
How  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  a  lax 
presidente,  and,  throughhim,  of  the  police,  in 
keeping  the  beginners  in  school,  is  indeed  a 
perplexing  problem.  When  other  means 
failed,  I  found  a  tactful  word  or  two  spoken 
to  the  Filipino  provincial  governor  to  be 
effective. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  school  supplies 
which  is  sometimes  experienced  is'  due  in 
part  to  the  unprecedented  demands  due  to 
the  growth  of  the  schools,  in  part  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  transportation  over  roads  all  but 
impassable,  and  at  times  to  the  fact  that 
teachers  fail  to  send  in  their  requisitions  in 
time. 

The  ignorance  and  lack  of  training  of 
many  of  the  native  teachers  is  one  of  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  situation,  but  a 
temporary  one  that  is  being  rapidly  over- 


come by  the  native  teachers  themselves,  with 
the  sympathetic  aid  and  instruction  of  the 
supervising  teachers  in  the  daily  or  weekly 
teachers'  classes  and  in  the  yearly  normal 
institutes.  That  many  towns  are  too  poor 
to  pay  promptly  the  small  wages  of  the  native 
teachers  is,  alas !  true.  These,  also,  have  their 
difficulties. 

Since  in  the  Philippines  American  teach- 
ers' salaries  continue  during  all  regular  vaca- 
tions and  they  receive  fifty-two  weeks'  pay 
for  forty  weeks'  work,  it  does  not  seem  un- 
reasonable that  time  lost  by  sickness  during 
term  time  should  be  charged  against  the 
annual  summer  vacation ;  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  liberal  provision  that  teachers 
who  have  lost  time  in  this  manner  are  g^ven 
an  opportunity  to  make  it  up,  and  thereby 
suffer  no  deduction  whatever  from  salaries. 

Whether  it  be  that  most  American  teachers 
are  able  to  save  more  from  their  salaries  in 
the  Philippines,  than  in  this  country,  or  that 
life  'and  travel  in  the  Orient  are  attractive, 
or  that  the  needs  of  the  little  brown  children 
are  so  great,  or  whether  these  reasons  in 
combination  are  effective,  it  is  true  that  most 
of  my  fellow-teachers  believed  that  the  cona- 
pensations  of  school  work  in  the  islands 
were  more  than  enough  to  offset  the  many 
difficulties,  the  long  hours,  and  the  restraints 
of  the  Civil  Service  regulations  affecting 
promotion.  W.  B.  Freer. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

[Mr.  Freer  was  supervising  teacher  and 
division  superintendent  in  the  Philippine 
schools  from  August,  1901 ,  to  the  last  part  of 
1904.  His  last  station  (as  division  superin- 
tendent) was  at  Nueva  Caceres,  Arobos 
Camarines. — The  Editors.] 

RAILROAD  FIRES 
Property-owners  of  Massachusetts  have 
for  years  been  suffering  heavy  losses  through 
fires  set  by  locomotive-engines.  Beautiful 
pieces  of  woodland  have  been  destroyed,  and 
large  tracts  of  land  have  been  rendered  prac- 
tically valueless.  The  railroad  companies 
are  liable  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  so 
inflicted,  but,  for  reasons  that  are  too  well 
known  to  require  repetition  here,  the  lairs 
governing  the  situation  have  practically  be- 
come a  dead  letter.  To  secure  relief,  once 
for  all,  from  what  has  developed  into  an 
intolerable  invasion  of  property  rights,  a 
movement  is  on  foot  for  the  introduction  of 
certain  preventive  bills  this  winter  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  Such  of  your 
readers  as  are  interested  in  the  matter  will  be 
furnished  with  further  details  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  writer. 

Alonzo  Rothschild. 
East  Foxboro,  Massachusetts. 
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PURELY  MUTUAL  ANNUAL  DIVIDENDS 

Condition  Jan,  /,  1906 


ASSETS 


Loans  upon  Real  Estate,  first  lien 

Bonds,  at  cost 

Stocks,  at  cost 

Loans  upon  Stocks  and  Bonds. . 
Loans    upon    Policies   of   this 

Company 

Premium  notes  on  Policies  in 

force 

Home  Office  property 

Other  Real  EsUte 

Cash  in  Banks 

Sute    of  N.   Y.,   Comptroller's 

Certificates 

Interest  due  and  accrued 

Rents  due  and  accrued 

Market    value   of    Stocks   and 

Bonds  over  cost 

Net    uncollected   and   deferred 


premiums 

Total  Assets. 


J23,76 1, 690.48 

25,571,124.34 

829,076.25 

30,000.00 

861,615.00 

461,927.76 
1,916,236.00 
8,422,540.90 
1,767,466.06 

24,442.69 

890,120.05 

22,263.82 

1,092,721.91 

,        387,703.36 
$66,038,928.62 


LIABILITIES 


Amount  required  to  reinsure 
all  outstanding  Policies,  net. 
Company's  standard,  higher 
than  that  required  by  any  State,  $58,84 1 ,368.00 

Liability  on  account  of  lapsed 
Policies  not  surrendered 156,911.00 

Policy  Claims  in  process  of  Ad- 
justment          348,920.26 

Premiums  paid  in  advance 37,772.59 

Dividends  credited  and  left  with 
the  Company  at  interest 1,456,309.56 

Real  Estate  contingent  deprecia- 
tion account 300,000.00 


Surplus  to  Policy-holders 4,897,647.21 

Total  Liabilities $66,038,928.62 


1903 

THE  YEAR'S  BUSINESS  SHOWS:— 
An  Increase  in  Cash  Income, 
An  Increase  in  Assets, 
An  Increase  in  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders, 
An  Increase  in  Insurance  Written, 
An  Increase  in  Insurance  in  Force. 
Number   of  Policies  in  Force  on  paid  for  basis,  71,307,  Insuring 

$169,412,783.00. 

SINCE  ORGANIZATION 

Received  from  policy-holders,  .  .  .  $238,241,229.24 
Paid  to  policy-holders,  ....  $240,738,252.73 
Excess  returned  over  amotmt  received,        .         $2,497,023.49 

JOHN  M.  TAYLOR,  President.  HENRY  S.  ROBINSON,  Vice-President. 

HERBERT  H.  WHITE,  Secretary.  DANIEL  H.  [^^im^^^^^^^Wi 
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IN  all  baking  and  cooking  receipts  calling 
for  baking  powder  use  "Royal."     Better 
and  finer  food  will  be  the  result,  and  you 
will  safeguard  it  against  alum. 

In  receipts  calling  for  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda  and  two  of  cream  of  tartar,  use  two  spoon- 
fuls of  Rbyal  and  leave  the  cream  of  tartar  and 
soda  out.  You  get  the  better  food  and  save 
much  trouble  and  guess  work. 

Look  out  for  alum  baking  powders.  Do 
not  permit  them  to  come  into  your  house  under 
any  consideration.  They  add  an  injurious  sub- 
stance to  your  food,  destroying  in  part  its 
digestibility.  All  doctors  will  tell  you  this, 
and  it  is  unquestionable.  The  use  of  alum  in 
whiskey  is  absolutely  prohibited  ;  why  not 
equally  protect  the  food  of  our  women  and 
children  ? 

Alum  baking  powders  may  be  known  by  their 
price.  Baking  powders  at  a  cent  an  ounce  or 
ten  or  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  are  made  from 
alum.  Avoid  them.  Use  no  baking  powder  unless 
the  label  shows  it  is  made  from  cream  of  tartar. 
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CHINA 

IN  TRANSITION 

The    Anti-Foreign 
Rioting  in  Shanghai 

By  GEORGE    KENNAN 

The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing 
^ivith  new  conditions  in  Gliina  and  tlie 
problems  ^rowin^  out  of  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth.  In  the  preparation  of  these 
articles  Mr.  Kennan  has  spent  several 
months    in   travel    and    study  in   China 
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^  PHONOGRAPH 

TX/E  ARE  pleased  to  announce  the  issuance  of  a  series  of  Grand  Opera  Records 
made  by  principal  stars  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  by  other  prominent 
grand  opera  artists  now  appearing  in  this  country  and  abroad.     Hitherto,  Mr.  Edison 
has  refused  to  permit  Edison  Records  to  be  made   by   Grand  Opera   singers,   prefer- 
ring to  wait  until   he  could  so   improve   his   methods  of  recording,  that  the  voices  of 
great   artists  could  be   reproduced  with    all  their   characteristic  sweetness,    power   and 
purity   of   tone.       These   improvements    having   been   effected;   the   artists  co-operated 
^  with  enthusiasm,  with  the  result  that  the  first  ten  Edison  Grand  Opera  Records,  made  by  our  Gold 
Mould  Process,  are  a  distinct  advance  over  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore  attempted. 

Ediaon  Grand  Opera  Records— On  Sale  at  All  Dealera 

By  8CARPHY  RE8KY,  Sopruio 
B.  «— ARIA,    "SUICIDIO," 

"La  Gioconda" PonehUm 

Sung    in    Italian,     Orchestra    aceomfanimtnl 

By  ROMEO  BERTI,  Tenor 
B.  7— ARIOSO,    "Pagliacci"        ..     .         Leonettvalla 
Sung    in    Itatian.     Orchestra    accompaniment 

By  aONOR  and  SIONORA  RESKT 

B.  8 — DUET,    "La   Favorita"      ....     Donixetti 
Sung    in    Itatian,     Orchestra    accompaniment 

By  ANTON  VAN  ROOY,  Baritone 
B.  »— "O  KEHR  ZURUCK,  ■ 

"Tannhauser" li'agner 

Sung  in   German,     Orchestra  accompaniment 

By  ANTON  VAN  ROOY,  Baritone 
B.  10— "CHANSON    DU   TOREADOR," 

"Carmen"       Biiet 

Sung  in  French,    Orchestra  accompaniment 

Signor  Scotti  says:  "I  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  cylinders  which  I  sang  for  you 
are  excellent  from  every  point  of  view,  and  1  consider  them  as  an  absolutely  natural  production  of  my 
roice,  I  must,  however,  tell  you  that  the  cylinder  on  which  I  sang  the  air  from  the  'Sonnambula'  pleases 
me  most,  and  I  certainly  think  it  is  the  best  of  all  I  haie  ever  heard," 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Edison's  desire  to  make  his  Phonograph  the  musical  instrument  of  the  people, 
the  price  of  these  Grand  Opera  Records  has  been  fixed  at  only  75c.  each.  Hear  them  at  nearest 
dealer's.     Write  our  Orange,  N.  J.,  office  for  handsome  Grand  Opera  supplement. 

National  Phonograph  Company,  60  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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By  HEINRICH  KNOTE,  Tenor 
B.  1— HOCHSTES   VERTRAUEN, 

"Loheiigrin"         li'agner 

Sung  in   German.     Orchestra  accompaniment 

By  ANDREAS  DIPPEL,  Tenor 
2— "ACII,  SO  FROM.M,"  "Martha"       .     Flotote 
Sung  in   German.     Orchestra  accompaniment 

By  OUSTAVE  BERL  RESKY,  Baritone 
8— "DI    PROVENZA   IL   MAR," 

"La  Traviata"         Verdi 

Sung    in    Itatian.     Orchestra    accompaniment 

By  PLORENCIO  CONSTANTINO,  Tenor 
4— "LA  DONNA  E  MOBILE,"  "Rigoletto"  Verdi 
Sung    in    Italian.     Orchestra    accompaniment 

By  ANTONIO  SCOTTI,  Baritone 
6— "VI   RAVVISO,   O   LUOGHI  AMENI," 

•'La    Sonnambula" Bellini 

Sung    in    Itatian,     Orchestra    accompaniment 
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Caaeas  Rule 


Senator  Patterson,  of  Col- 


orado, has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  country  by  his  challenge 
to  the  caucus.  To  his  resolutions  pre- 
sented in  the  United  States  Senate  there 
appears  to  the  Outlook  absolutely  no 
reply.  The  occasion  for  these  reso- 
lutions was  the  Democratic  caucus  at- 
tempt to  compel  Democratic  Senators  to 
vote  against  the  San  Domingo  treaty, 
whether  they  believed  in  it  or  not.  Sen- 
ator Patterson's  resolution  declares  that 
for  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  of  any 
party  to  declare  "that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  any  Senator  to  vote  upon  any 
question  other  than  as  his  own  convic- 
tions impel  him,  is  a  plain  violation  of 
the  manifest  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution ;"  that  its  effect  is  "  to  dis- 
franchise his  State  in  the  Senate,  and  to 
deprive  it  of  the  representation  in  that 
body  the  Constitution  provides  it  shall 
have ;"  and  that  any  Senator  who  per- 
mits his  Senatorial  action  to  be  deter- 
mined for  him  by  such  a  caucus  "  votes 
not  as  a  Senator  from  his  own  State,  but 
as  a  Senator  from  the  other  States,  and 
he  augments  the  power  of  the  other 
States  beyond  that  permitted  by  the 
Constitution,  and  weakens  and  deg^rades 
the  power  of  his  own  State  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution."  To  say  that  Republicans 
have  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  done  the 
same  thing  is  no  reply,  because  it  is 
not  true,  and,  if  it  were  true,  two  wrongs 
do  not  make  a  right.  To  say  that 
Senators  are  not  compelled  by  such  a 
caucus  to  vote  against  their  convictions, 
but  are  only  required  to  leave  their 
party  oiganization  if  they  vote  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  convictions,  is  to 
emphasize  the  argument  against  caucus 
rule,  not  to  answer  it.  Senator  Patter- 
son has  gone  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter.  Party  conferences  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  consultation  are  both  right 


and  wise ;  but  when  the  consultation  has 
been  held,  the  members  who  have  at- 
tended it  should  be  granted  absolute  free- 
dom to  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience  and  judgment, 
otherwise  they  cease  to  be  the'  represent- 
atives of  the  constituency  which  elected 
them,  and  become  the  representatives  of 
a  body  which  is  known  neither  to  the 
Constitution  nor  to  the  laws. 


_     _      _      .  It  is  quite  possible 

rAa'ST"^  *»'  *«  action  of  the 
Democratic  caucus 
may  defeat  the  San  Domingo  treaty  in 
the  Senate ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  treaty 
will  not  necessarily  end  the  present 
arrangement.  That  arrangement,  en- 
tered into  by  the  President  at  the 
request  of  San  Domingo  and  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  her  European  cred- 
itors, secures  the  payment  of  the  just 
claims  against  her,  preserves  her  honor, 
and  prevents  the  foreign  complications 
which  would  be  almost  certain  to  result 
if  the  foreign  Governments  were  to  at- 
tempt to  secure  their  claims  by  taking 
possession  of  the  custom-houses  and 
collecting  the  money  themselves.  And 
San  Domingo  is  getting  out  of  the 
pro  rata  of  customs  receipts  paid  over  to 
her  by  honest  administrators,  selected 
by  the  President,  more  income  than  she 
got  out  of  all  the  receipts  when  she  ad- 
ministered the  customs  herself.  But  it 
does  not  require  a  treaty  to  enable  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  act  as 
an  arbitrator.  And  if  the  treaty  fails, 
it  will  still  be  possible  for  the  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  Domingan  Gov- 
ernment, to  continue  to  nominate  the 
collector  of  customs  and  to  pay  over  to 
the  foreign  Governments  the  amounts 
prescribed  by  the  Domingan  Govern- 
ment as  at  present.  The  practical  diffi- 
culty is  that  already  the  sum  of  a  million 
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of  dollars  has  been  accumulated  for  the 
foreign  creditors  awaiting  the  action  of 
the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  rejects  the 
treaty,  this  money  would  be  legally  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  Domingan  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  a  little  doubtful  whether 
its  politicians  would  possess  the  hardy 
honesty  sufficient  to  pay  it  over  to  the 
creditors  to  whom  it  morally  belongs. 


^    „  .,        „  .      The    Railway    Rate 

^fT^'^H       Regulation    Bill   has 
Regalabon  Bill  "*    ,     ^,         .. 

*  passed     the    House 

without  amendment  and  with  only  seven 
votes  against  it,  all  of  them  Republican. 
It  has  now  gone  to  the  Senate,  where 
more  serious  opposition  may  be  expect- 
ed. The  indications  are,  however,  that 
this  opposition  will  not  come  from  the 
grreat  railways,  which  are  inclined  to 
assent  to,  if  not  to  favor,  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  Government  supervision  and 
regulation,  but  from  favored  shippers 
who  have  been  able  even  to  coerce  the 
railways,  and  from  that  not  very  intelli- 
gent conservatism  which  opposes  any- 
thing which  is  new  simply  because  it  is 
new.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  im- 
portant amendments  will  be  suggested. 
Perhaps  the  two  most  important  ones 
now  under  consideration  are,  first,  one 
specifically  providing  that  express  com- 
panies shall  be  included,  the  other  that 
some  explicit  provision  for  appeal  to  the 
courts  from  the  decision  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  shall  be 
made.  The  first  amendment  appears  to 
The  Outlook  needless.  The  bill  ex- 
plicitly provides  that  "  the  term  '  trans- 
portation '  shall  include  cars  and  other 
vehicles  and  all  instrumentalities  and 
facilities  of  «hipment  or  carriage,  irre- 
spective of  ownership  or  of  any  contract, 
express  or  implied,  for  the  use  thereof, 
and  all  serv-ices  in  connection  with  the 
receipt,  delivery,  elevation,  and  transfer 
in  transit,  ventilation,  refrigeration  or 
icing,  storage,  and  handling  of  property 
transported."  It  would  be  difficult  to 
construct  phraseology  more  compre- 
hensive, and  the  insertion  anywhere  in 
the  bill  of  the  phrase  "express  com- 
panies" might  easily  be  taken  by  the 
courts  to  imply  that  other  corporations 
engaged  in  transportation  than  express 


companies  were  not  included.  Concern- 
ing the  other  amendment  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion.  The 
bill  as  framed  contains  no  special  pro- 
vision for  any  appeal  to  the  courts  from 
a  decision  of  the  Commission  fixing  a 
rate  as  just  and  reasonable.  It,  how- 
ever, in  terms  recognizes  that  the  rail- 
ways could,  by  injunction,  delay  the 
execution  of  such  an  order  until  the 
courts  had  passed  upon  it.  How  far  the 
courts  would  go  in  such  injunction  pro- 
ceedings in  reviewing  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission  we  do  not  pretend  to  know. 
In  general,  they  are  very  cautious  about 
revising  action  whether  by  a  legislative 
or  an  administrative  body  on  the  ground 
th^t  the  discretion  of  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative boards  has  not  been  wisely 
exercised ;  but,  unquestionably,  injunc- 
tion proceedings  could  be  used,  and  in 
some  instances  might  be  used,  to  nullify 
the  provision  of  the  law  that  the  order 
of  the  Commission  shall  go  directly 
into  effect.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
suggested  in  certain  quarters  that  the 
bill  itself  provide  for  an  appeal  to  the 
courts  from  the  order  of  tiie  Commis- 
sion ;  that,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
such  an  appeal,  the  railway  be  required 
to  pay  into  the  court,  week  by  week  or 
month  by  month,  in  cash,  the  difference 
between  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Commission 
and  the  rate  which  it  may  be  collecting 
from  the  shippers.  The  effect  of  this,  it 
is  believed,  would  be  to  make  the  rail- 
ways slow  to  take  such  appeals  and 
eager  to  press  them  to  an  early  decision. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  such  amendment 
would  have  to  be  very  carefully  drawn, 
otherwise  a  specific  provision  for  an 
appeal  from  the  Commission  to  the 
courts  might  lead  the  courts  to  regard 
the  Commission  as  a  judicial  body ;  and 
it  is  a  well-settled  fact  that  a  judicial 
body  cannot  determine  what  is  a  just  and 
reasonable  rate  to  be  applied  in  the 
future.  It  can  only  decide  what  is  an 
unjust  and  unreasonable  rate  which 
must  not  be  maintained.  Journalists 
who  are  contending  that  an  amendment 
providing  for  an  appeal  from  the  Com- 
mission to  the  courts  is  fatal  to  the  bill, 
and  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  Adminis- 
tration without  the  abandoning  of  this 
well-known   position,  are  not  very  well 
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informed.  The  earnest  friends  of  the  bill 
are  divided  in  opinion  resp)ecting  the 
advisability  of  such  an  amendment,  and 
it  is  very  evident  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  least  inconsistent  with  the  two  funda- 
mental principles  which  the  Administra- 
tion has  urged  from  the  first,  that  an 
administrative  board  shall  have  power 
to  determine  what  is  a  just  and  reason- 
able rate,  and  that  this  determination  shall 
go  into  effect  at  once  without  waiting  for 
legal  proceedings  to  be  initiated  and  car- 
ried through  either  by  the  complainant 
himself  or  by  the  Commission  on  the 
petition  of  the  complainant 


,      The     General    Pension 

n     .   'T  '     BiU  for  the  current  year 

Pension  BtU  j     »i.       tj  r 

passed    the    House    of 

Representatives  last  week  with  little  or 
no  opposition.  It  appropriates  a  total 
sum  of  $140,245,000.  The  cost  of  pen- 
sions to  the  taxpayers  was  brought  out 
in  a  striking  way  by  the  report,  which 
showed  that  while  the  actual  cost  of  the 
Civil  War  was  about  $6,000,000,000,  it 
now  seems  probable  that  the  expendi- 
ture for  pensions  will,  before  the  last 
pensioner  ceases  to  receive  payment, 
equal  that  sum,  thus  making  the  total 
cost  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  United 
States  $12,000,000,000,  which  would 
amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
wealth  of  the  country  when  the  war 
broke  out  As  usual,  the  report  con- 
tains some  picturesque  facts  relating  to 
our  old  wars,  such  as  that  there  were  on 
the  pension  rolls  last  June  five  names  of 
persons  receiving  pensions  on  account 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  which 
closed  123  years  ago,  and  that  776  per- 
sons are  still  drawing  pensions  on 
account  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  last 
participant  in  which  very  recently  died, 
while  for  the  Mexican  War  there  are 
4,540  soldiers  and  7,653  soldiers'  wid- 
ows receiving  pensions.  Arguing  from 
the  rate  of  longevity  and  marriage  sta- 
tistics shown  by  these  facts  and  by 
the  known  facts  about  our  Civil  War 
pension  list,  Mr.  Gardner,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Pension  Committee,  draws 
the  conclusion  that  in  1924  there 
will  still  be  346,662  Civil  War  pen- 
sioners.    Adding  to   this    number   the 


132,414  pensioners  who,  under  the  same 
ratio,  will  in  1924  be  drawing  pensions 
on  account  of  the  war  with  Spain,  it  is 
estimated  that  twenty  years  from  now, 
assuming  that  we  have  no  wars  in  that 
time,  the  United  States  will  have  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  half  a  million  pensioners  on 
its  roll.  The  generosity  of  the  American 
people  in  this  direction  has  been  unex- 
ampled, and  has  been  aided  by  a  care- 
lessness which  is  not  as  commendable 
as  the  generosity ;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  a 
liberal  policy  in  regard  to  pensions,  but 
it  is  no  less  certain  that  with  this 
liberality  should  be  joined  the  closest 
inspection  of  all  claims  and  careful  re- 
strictions to  make  fraud  or  error  impos- 
sible in  passing  upon  applications.  The 
passing  of  429  private  |}ension  bills  by 
the  House  one  day  last  week  in  seventy- 
two  minutes  does  not  seem  on  the  face 
of  it  reassuring  as  to  the  care  taken. 
One  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  bill 
makes  into  statute  law  the  Order  No.  78 
of  the  President,  declaring  age  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  disability. 


The  Panama 
Investigation 


The  testimony  given  before  . 
the  Senate  Committee  on 


Interoceanic  Canals  last 
week  by  the  former  chief  engineer,  Mr. 
John  F.  Wallace,  did  not  include  any 
definite  charges  against  the  management 
of  affairs  at  Panama.  It  is  true  that 
Mr. -Wallace  asserted  in  general  terms 
that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  W.  N.  Cromwell 
was  allowed  to  exercise  too  large  an 
influence  in  Isthmian  matters,  and  that 
while  chief  engineer  he  had  feared  that, 
as  "  all  the  interests  in  Panama  look  upon 
Cromwell  as  their  friend,"  he  might  have 
his  mind  perverted  and  "some  time 
might  give  the  wrong  advice,  and  the 
result  would  be  a  scandal."  This  hypo- 
thetical feeling  of  distrust  against  Mr. 
Cromwell  as  an  expert  unofficial  adviser 
was  supported,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  by 
only  one  direct  statement  of  fact,  namely, 
the  assertion  that  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company  through  its  board  of  directors 
had  declared  a  dividend  of  more  than 
$100,000  in  excess  of  what  the  road  had 
earned,  and  had  afterward  sold  bonds 
for  money  with  which  to  repair  its  ships 
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and  rolling  stock.  The  total  result  of 
Mr.  Wallace's  testimony  was  slight  in 
itself  and  was  lessened  by  his  natural 
bias  against  the  Administration  growing 
out  of  Secretary  Taft's  public  rebuke  of 
Mr.  Wallace's  conduct  in  resigning  his 
position  as  chief  engineer.  This  action 
Mr.  Wallace  now,  after  an  interval  of 
many  months,  undertakes  to  explain  and 
defend  on  quite  different  grounds  from 
those  he  put  forward  at  the  time.  His 
belated  excuse  is  that  he  found  that  he 
was  to  have  less  power  than  he  had  sup- 
posed, his  distrust  of  Mr.  Cromwell,  and 
his  fear  that  friction  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Shonts  was  inevitable.  He 
meant  to  tell  all  this  to  Secretary  Taft, 
he  says,  but  "  when  I  found  myself  con- 
fronted with  both  Secretary  Taft  and 
Mr.  Cromwell,"  he  continued,  "I  con- 
tented myself  with  giving  as  a  reason  for 
resigning  the  largercompensation  I  hoped 
to  secure  in  another  emplo)nnient.  [It 
does  not  appear  that  such  employment 
has  been  obtained.]  I  did  so  because  I 
assumed  that  that  reason^would  be  ac- 
cepted as  sufficient  for  the  time  being  and 
avoid  the  discussion  of  other  reasons  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Cromwell."  We  give 
this  explanation,  as  The  Outlook  stated 
the  other  side  of  the  matter  rather  fully ; 
but  in  general  a  second  thought  is  not 
accepted  as  best  when  it  is  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  an  excuse  which  failed 
when  it  was  offered  as  a  first  thought. 
So  far  the  Senate  Committee  has  not 
heard  any  evidence  tending  in  the  least 
to  substantiate  the  reckless  assertions  of 
extravagance  and  mismanagement  made 
here  and  there  by  irresponsible  writers. 


r>     -J  -w       ..In   their  speeches  at   a 

f  aL  ?r*  *n"«^  °^  *«  City  Club 
of  New  York  last  week, 
Mr.  George  L.  Rives,  counsel  for  the 
Rapid  Transit  Board  of  the  city,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  a*  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  agreed  that  the  bill 
now  before  the  State  Legislature  greatly 
restricting  the  powers  of  the  Board  would 
make  it  impossible  to  get  any  one  to 
build  another  subway.  Their  warning 
should  not  be  ignored.  In  the  attempt 
to  limit  the  power  of  corporations 
there  is  danger  of  too  greatly  hamper- 


ing the  freedom  of  the  city's  agents. 
The  law  ought,  of  course,  to  set  some 
bounds  to  the  authority  of  a  Rapid 
Transit  Commission ;  it  ought,  for  in- 
stance, to  prohibit  any  such  commission 
from  granting  a  franchise  in  perpetuity ; 
no  administrative  board,  indeed,  ought 
to  be  allowed  the  power  to  extend  a 
franchise  much  beyond  a  generation. 
To  some  degree  the  Legislature  ought 
to  protect  the  city  against  the  possi- 
bility of  being  helplessly  defrauded 
by  the  action  of  a  commission  which 
may  happen  for  the  time  being  to 
be  dishonest  or  unwise.  But  any 
protection  beyond  that  is  really  not 
protection,  but  injury.  The  Rapid 
Transit  Board,  for  example,  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  make  a  contract  with  one 
party  for  the  construction  of  a  subway, 
and  with  another  for  its  operation. 
Mr.  Rives  may  be  right  in  declaring 
that  the  builder  of  a  rapid  transit  road 
ought  to  be  its  operator,  for  then  it 
will  be  in  the  builder's  interest  to  con- 
struct the  road  honestly  and  speedily; 
but  that  is  a  matter,  not  for  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  for  the  administrative  board  to 
settle.  The  Rapid  Transit  Board,  in 
other  words,  ought  to  be  allowed  the 
option  of  deciding  whether,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  separate  contracts  for 
construction  and  operation  might  not  be 
preferable  to  an  exorbitant  contract  for 
joint  construction  and  operation.  It  is 
highly  significant  that  in  all  this  discus- 
sion of  rapid  transit  in  New  York  City 
the  principle  of  municipal  ownership 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Mr. 
Rives  said,  emphatically :  "  It  has  been 
settled  that  no  more  rapid  transit  roads 
are  to  be  owned  by  private  persons." 
In  the  face  o(  this  fact,  it  still  seems 
necessary  to  keep  repeating  that  munici- 
pal ownership  is  distinct  from  municipal 
operation.  The  city  of  New  York,  for 
example,  owns  its  subway,  but  does  not 
own  its  elevated  roads ;  yet  practically 
the  same  company  operates  both.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  New  York  is  very  much 
alive  on  this  subject.  The  attempt  of  a 
corporation  to  build  a  tunnel  beneath 
the  East  River  under  a  franchise  of 
doubtful  validity  has  been  smartly  chal- 
lenged. A  bill  to  make  the  franchise 
valid  under  the  guise  of  a  general  law 
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has  been  unmasked.  The  building  of 
more  subways  is  a  matter  ot  pressing 
necessity;  but  it  evidently  will  not  be, 
and  ought  not  to  be,  undertaken  incon- 
siderately. 

Senator  Raines  has 
Wbmea  T^c^yer»  introduced  in  the  New 
and  /Ae  Stooge     ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

give  the  suffrage  to  women  who  are  tax- 
payers at  special  tax  elections  in  cities 
of  the  third  class.  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  say  to  our  readers  that  the 
object  of  this  bill  is  not  to  secure  prop- 
erty rights  to  a  class  of  property-owners, 
but  to  take  one  step  toward  general 
woman  suffrage.  It  is  an  entering  wedge 
with  a  specious  appearance,  and  would 
hardly  require  mention  except  for  the 
fact  diat,  introduced  by  Senator  Raines, 
it  may  secure  some  Republican  support 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  accorded 
it.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
women  should  be  allowed  to  vote  in 
cities  of  the  third  class  and  refused  a 
vote  elsewhere  in  the  State.  There  is 
no  reason  creditable  to  women  why  a 
vote  should  be  given  them  when  they  are 
taxpayers  and  given  men  who  are  not 
taxpayers.  Woman's  suffrage  may  be 
promoted,  possibly,  by  veiled  methods  of 
this  kind,  but  the  question  of  woman's 
suffrage  can  properly  be  considered  only 
on  broad  gprounds,  and  by  answering 
such  general  questions  as :  Is  suffrage  a 
National  right  or  a  special  duty  ?  Does 
property  vote  or  do  persons  vote  ?  Is  the 
family  or  the  individual  the  unit  of  the 
State  ?  Is  suffrage  a  privilege  which  the 
masculine  class  are  denying  to  women, 
or  is  it  a  burden  and  resptonsibility  like 
militia  duty,  from  which  they  in  the 
past  have  been  exempt,  and  from  which 
the  vast  majority  desire  to  be  exempt  in 
the  future  ?  The  readers  of  The  Outlook 
need  not  be  told  what  answers  The 
Outlook  makes  to  those  questions. 


_     _         ,      .       A  joint  committee 

77ie  Ptnn»ylyonxa     ^^^^^  Pennsylvania 

Insurance  Department   .       .  ,   ^        /      .     ^ 

Legislature  has  just 

completed  an  investigation  of  the  State 
I^partment  of  Insurance.  The  subject 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature by  Governor  Pennypacker  in  his 

3 


call  for  a  special  session.  He  has  been' 
from  the  beginning  of  his  term  opposed 
to  the  system  by  which  certain  State 
officials  receive  their  compensation  in 
the  form  of  fees  and  not  as  regular 
salaries.  In  the  discussion  of  a  bill  to 
give  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  a 
fixed  salary  in  place  of  the  smaller  salary 
and  certain  specified  fees,  as  had  formerly 
been  the  custom,  conditions  were  dis- 
closed which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
the  investigating  committee.  The  gravest 
abuse  which  the  inquiry  covered  was  in 
the  case  of  the  office  of  Actuary.  In 
1873  a  statute  provided  that  the  Actuary 
should  receive  a  fee  of  three  cents  per 
one  thousand  dollars  for  each  life  insur- 
ance policy  issued  ;  in  1885  this  fee  was 
reduced  to  two  cents.  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Forster  testified  that  he  was  appointed 
Actuary  in  1891  and  that  he  had  per- 
formed the  work  of  this  office  since  that 
time.  In  the  years  from  1891  to  1894, 
under  Commissioner  Luper,  he  had 
divided  the  fees  with  the  Commissioner, 
although  they  were  properly  a  perquisite 
of  the  office  of  Actuary.  In  the  next 
five  years,  under  James  H.  Lambert, 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  Actuary's  compen- 
sation went  to  the  (Commissioner,  twenty 
per  cent,  to  his  son-in-law,  who  was  em- 
ployed as  assistant  Actuary,  and  thirty 
per  cent,  was  retained  by  Mr.  Forster. 
In  1899,  upon  the  accession  of  Israel  W. 
Durham  to  the  office  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, he  appointed  as  Actuary 
J.  Clayton  Erb,  who  has  been  his  private 
secretary  for  many  years.  The  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  Committee  that 
"this  appointment  was  made,  not  for 
any  personal  fitness  on  the  part  of 
J.  Clayton  Erb  for  the  position,  for  he 
was  not  then  and  is  not  now  such  an 
Actuary  by  profession  as  is  contemplated 
by  the  act  of  Assembly  in  this  case,  but 
for  the  purpose  only  of  allowing  him  to 
receive  the  compensation  of  that  posi- 
tion." Mr.  Erb  retained  Mr.  Forster  on 
a  salarj'  to  do  the  actual  work  of  the 
Actuary's  office.  Mr.  Erb's  testimony 
showed  that  he  received  during  the  past 
ten  years  over  $140,000  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  Actuary,  and  an 
additional  sum  of  over  $15,000  for 
examination  of  insurance  companies 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  him.    His 
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testimony  also  showed  that  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples involved  in  actuarial  work,  and 
that  the  services  for  which  he  received 
compensation  were  almost  entirely  per- 
formed by  others.  The  report  of  the 
committee  disclosed  further  that  under 
Commissioner  Durham's  administration 
a  ■  number  of  officials  regularly  drew 
compensation  from  the  department  with-  . 
out  rendering  any  tangible  service,  that 
there  was  no  supervision  of  the  Com- 
missioner's accounts  and  no  check  on 
his  power  to  draw  on  the  State  Treas- 
urer for  the  expanses  of  his  office. 
The  committee  recommended  that  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  and  all  other 
officers  and  employees  in  the  service 
of  the  State  should  be  on  a  salaried 
basis,  and  that  instead  of  examiners 
of  insurance  companies  being  selected 
promiscuously  and  paid  by  the  com- 
panies examined,  as  many  examiners  as 
may  be  necessary  should  be  salaried 
officials  of  the  State,  and  the  cost  should 
be  upon  a  fixed  rate  proportionate  to  the 
work  done,  and  this  cost  paid  into  the 
State  Treasury  for  the  use  of  the  State. 
The  committee  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  the  Governor  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General the  testimony  which  may 
tend  to  establish  malfeasance  of  former 
Commissioners  Luper,  Lambert,  and  Dur- 
ham, and  their  subordinates,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  receiving  a  part  of  the  Actuary's 
compensation  during  their  respective 
administrations,  and  also  the  testimony 
that  during  Durham's  administration  the 
State  was  defrauded  by  vouchers  being 
granted  and  payment  made  for  services 
which  had  never  been  rendered  or  for 
which  there  was  no  legal  liability. 


-  ^  ..  ..       Despite  the  good  ex- 

^t/rZ^'  Of  die  Roman  Ca^holic 
Church  in  France,  Car- 
dinal Richard,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  there 
have  been  many  disturbances  during 
the  last  fortnight  in  Paris  and  the  prov- 
inces between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Government  authorities.  By  the  new 
law  which  went  into  effect  last  Decem- 
ber, Roman  Catholic  Church  property  ac- 
quired since  1801  remains  in  possession 


of  that  Church ;  property  acquired  before 
1801  reverts  to  the  State.  This,  however, 
the  State  may  lease  or  sell  to  local  re- 
ligious associations,  which,  like  secular 
associations,  must  be  formed  under  Gov- 
ernment regulations  and  submit  to  Gov- 
ernment supervision.  In  this  process  the 
Government's  initial  step  is  to  find  out  by 
an  inventory  just  what  property,  real  and 
personal,  is  affected.  Such  an  inventory 
is  to  be  made  in  company  and  in  n^o- 
tiation  with  the  legal  representatives  of 
the  local  religious  establishments  or 
churches  in  question.  Accordingly,  act- 
ing on  instructions  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  when  the  Government  repre- 
sentatives appeared  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre-Dame,  an  arch-priest  met  them  at 
the  door  and  courteously  conducted  them 
throughout  the  great  church,  facilitating 
their  work  at  every  step,  and  thereby 
adding  inunensely  to  the  dignity  of  both 
Church  and  State.  This  action  discour- 
aged a  different  procedure  in  many  of  the 
other  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  which 
inventories  were  made,  the  authorities  of 
which  had  exptected  a  bolder  example 
from  Cardinal  Richard  and  his  clergy. 
But  at  the  Madeleine,  the  most  prominent 
church  in  Paris  after  the  Cathedral,  Abb^ 
Chcsnelong  read  a  protest ;  there  was  a 
similar  protest  at  the  well-known  Church 
of  St.  Roch,  accompanied  by  consid- 
erable violence;  while  at  the  Church 
of  St.  PierVe-du-Gros-Caillou  the  violence 
was  so  great  that  about  fifty  persons 
were  injured  and  as  many  arrested. 
When  the  Government  agents  arrived  at 
St.  Pierre  its  bells  were  mournfully  tolled, 
and  the  people  inside,  about  three  thou- 
sand in  number,  who  had  locked  and 
barred  the  church,  began  singing  psalms, 
while  outside  a  rough  element  shouted 
revolutionary  songs.  The  Prefect  of 
Police  arrived  and  thrice  vainly  sum- 
moned the  congregation  to  open  the 
gates.  Firemen  were  then  ordered  to 
force  an  entrance,  using  their  hatchets. 
When  they  attempted  to  break  the  win- 
dows, revolver  shots  rang  out.  The  fire- 
men retired,  but  quickly  scrambled  up 
on  the  roof  with  a  hose,  and  flooded  the 
interior  of  the  church.  Meanwhile  the 
doors  had  been  battered  down,  but  from 
improvised  barricades  within  the  de- 
fenders used  red  pepper  with  which  they 
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blinded  a  number  of  the  police  and  fire- 
men before  the  Government  authorities 
gained  entrance.  Similar  scenes  occurred 
at  the  Church  of  Ste.  Clotilde.  The  re- 
sistance here  as-  elsewhere  was  mostly 
the  work  of  the  ignorant,  who,  even 
despite  remonstrances  from  some  more 
liberally  inclined  priests,  were  firmly  de- 
termined to  oppose  a  supposed  spolia- 
tion of  the  churches,  which  contain 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal treasures  and  thank-offerings  from 
the  faithful.  The  people  were  specially 
inflamed,  however,  by  the  rumor  that  the 
Government  authorities  were  about  to 
commit  sacrilegious  actions  at  the  altar 
in  connection  with  the  ciboria,  or  taber- 
nacles, where  is  kept  the  host — which 
Roman  Catholics  believe  to  be  miracu- 
lously transformed  into  the  body  of  our 
Lord.  French  events  are  peculiarly 
picoiresque ;  of  the  twenty-two  hundred 
church  inventories  already  made,  how- 
ever, very  many  gratifyingly  lack  what 
the  French  call  "  incident." 


*r  /"i  •_.  •  V  Last  week,  in  a 
^'"r^^'"  ""  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man  of  the  British 
Tariff  Reform  League,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
issued  a  declaration  to  the  Conservative- 
Unionist  party.  He  reiterated  his  de- 
termination not  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  party  leadership,  first,  becai-se,  after 
working  in  friendship  with  ex-Premier 
Balfour  for  twenty  years,  he  does  not 
intend  to  place  himself  in  competition 
with  that  leader;  and,  second,  because 
he  holds  that  the  leader  of  an  amalga- 
mated party  seven-tenths  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  Conservatives  ought  himself  to 
be  a  Conservative.  The  situation,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  justly  says,  is  not  a 
question  of  leaders,  but  solely  of  what 
the  future  policy  of  the  party  will  be. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  then  states  his  attitude 
with  respect  to  the  party  organization 
in  case  Mr.  Balfour  should  continue  as 
leader  without  adopting  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's distinguishing  tenet,  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  general  import  duty,  in  favor  of 
which  the  ex-Premier  has  never  yet 
spoken.  Whatever  protectionism  Mr. 
Balfour  may  include  under  his  general 
political  belief  may  be  found  in  his  plea 


for  the  power  to  retaliate,  in  case  Eng- 
land is  treated  unfairly  as  to  tariff  duties 
by  some  foreign  country.  While  the  great 
majority  of  tariff  reformers  in  the  House 
of  Commons  are  ready  to  accept  Mr. 
Balf out's  general  leadership,  says  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  that  majority  would  wel- 
come a  declaration  by  the  ex-Premier 
showing  that  tariff  reform  is  not  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  party,  and,  if  possible, 
indicating  a  definite  and  unmistakable 
programme  for  the  future  which  all 
tariff  reformers  could  support.  If,  how- 
ever, most  Conservative-Unionists  should 
favor  abandoning  tariff  reform,  or  should 
turn  out  to  be  Unionist "  Free  Fooders  "^ 
(being  practically  at  one  with  the  Liberal 
Government  in  offering  unconditional 
opposition  to  any  and  every  change  in 
fiscal  policy),  then  the  tariff  reformers 
would  have  to  reconsider  their  pnjsition. 
But,  declares  Mr.  Chamberlain, 

After  giving  the  matter  full  consideration, 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary or  wise  for  tariff  reformers  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  party  as  a  whole  or  from 
its  general  leadership. 


„  ^^  1  .  .  ,  If  Mr.  Balfour  retains 
Mr.  Chamberlain  s     ^        ..  i    i      j. 

Views  and  Motives  "^*\  general  lead- 
ership," however,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  take  charge,  not  only 
of  one,  but  of  two  distinct  groups.  For 
Mr.  Chamberlain  announces  that  tariff 
reformers  may  now  properly  constitute 
themselves  a  separate  Parliamentary 
group,  acting  independently  on  tariff 
questions,  taking  care  that  their  views 
are  fully  represented  at  by-elections,  and 
watching  for  opportunities  to  advance 
the  cause  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  believes  that  many  such 
opportunities  w!ll  arise.  He  does  not 
mention  what  they  are,  but  his  opponents 
will  understand  them  to  be  the  chances 
to  intrigue  and  bargain  with  the  Irish 
and  Laborite  groups  to  overthrow  the 
Liberals.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
begfun  an  op)en  flirtation  with  the  Labor- 
ites,  and  has  made  the  somewhat  dis- 
quieting statement  that  the  Irish  are  of 
necessity  protectionists.  Finally,  in  his 
manifesto,  after  strongly  urging  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  party  machinery,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  insists  that  there  shall  be 
a  convention  of  the  party   (doubtless 
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expecting  that  the  tariff  reformers  would 
preponderate  there),  and  thus  warns 
weak-kneed  brethren  who  might  feel  in- 
clined to  put  aside  protection  because 
of  the  overwhelming  verdict  against  it  at 
the  polls  during  these  recent  weeks : 

Tariff  reformers  sincerely  believe  in  their 
principles,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  put 
them  aside  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  party 
wire-pullers.  .  .  .  They  [tjriff  reformers]  are 
ready  to  work  with  their  Unionist  colleagues 
for  a  common  object,  but  they  cannot  accept 
a  policy  of  inaction  and  mystification  with 
regard  to  the  main  object  of  their  political 
life. 

Of  course  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  clever 
enough  to  see  that  the  Opposition  is  not 
yet  ready  for  his  own  official  leadership, 
despite  such  daily  protests  in  the  English 
press  as  the  following : 

The  real  leader,  the  real  inspirer  of  a  party 
should  be  the  nominal  leader  also.  Why,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  should  Mr.  Bal- 
four be  called  the  leader  of  a  party  whose 
policy  was  neither  initiated,  nor  mspired,  nor 
effectually  promoted  by  himself?  At  this 
moment  we  surely  want  a  fighting  man  to 
lead  us,  a  man  alive  with  passionate  purpose 
and  with  the  fire  of  strong  belief.  We  have 
that  man  in  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  still  wishes  to  as- 
sure to  his  part  of  the  Opposition  what- 
ever benefits  may  still  accrue  from  the 
leadership  of  one  who  perhaps  did  not 
"  initiate  "  certain  policies,  but  who  did 
"  inspire  and  effectually  promote  "  them, 
despite  the  profound  differences  in  tem- 
perament and  methods  which  distinguish 
him  from  the  average  Englishman.  If 
Mr.  Chamberlain  still  offers  a  lengthened 
lease  of  political  life  to  Mr.  Balfour,  how- 
ever, it  is  with  a  threat — the  indication 
that  protectionists  will  now  constitute 
an  independent  group.  He  thus  accent- 
uates rather  than  lessens  the  party  ten- 
sion, especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  manifesto  may  be  regarded  as 
an  attempt  to  capture  the  party  machin- 
ery. He  would  have  Mr.  Balfour  under- 
stand, we  think,  that  the  choice  lies 
between  Chamberlainism  and  political 
annihilation. 


The  Canadian 
Tariff  Commission 


The  Canadian  Tariff 
Commission  has  now 
completed  its  stu- 
pendous task  of  traveling  all  over  the 
Pominion  to  ascertain  local  opinion  with 


regard  to  the  new  tariff.  It  began  work 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1905,  and  was 
continuously  on  the  go  from  that  time 
until  the  beginning  of  February,  when  it 
concluded  its  work  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  by  a  two  days'  session  at 
Halifax.  It  has  traveled  over  fifteen 
thousand  miles,  held  sessions  in  fifty- 
odd  towns  and  cities,  and  for  the  most 
part  of  the  time  the  three  Commission- 
ers— Mr.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister  of 
Finance,  Mr.  W.  Paterson,  Minister  of 
Customs,  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Brodeur — and 
Mr.  John  Bain,  Deputy  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms and  Secretary  to  the  Commission, 
have  lived  in  a  railroad  car.  The  out- 
standing features  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission in  eastern  Canada,  as  shown  by 
reports  from  a  special  correspondent  of 
The  Outlook  who  accompanied  the  Com- 
mission on  its  travels,  are  easily  sum- 
marized. The  trade  relations  of  eastern 
Canada  with  the  United  States  are  closer 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  than  they  are 
in  Ontario — much  closer  than  the  ordi- 
nary reader  of  American  and  Canadian 
newspapers  would  imagine ;  and  in  Que- 
bec and  New  Brunswick  there  was  much 
soreness  over  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  Act  is  admin- 
istered by  United  States  custom-house 
officers  and  appraisers.  Quebec  farmers 
complained  much  of  the  high  duties  in 
the  American  tariff  aimed  at  the  exclu- 
sion of  Canadian  hay,  but  they  did  not 
urge  retaliation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
farmers  who  appeared  at  St  Hyacinthe 
insisted  that  retaliation  could  only  have 
the  effect  of  making  conditions  worse  for 
them ;  for  if  Canada  adopted  retaliatory 
tactics  they  were  sure  that  the  United 
States  would  retaliate  also,  and  with  any 
further  increases  in  the  duties  on  agfri- 
cultural  products  the  fanners  of  Quebec 
would  be  completely  deprived  of  the 
small  market  ihey  now  enjoy  in  the 
United  States.  The  most  insistent  and 
vehement  demands  for  retaliatory  meas- 
ures were  put  forward  at  Newcastle, 
Fredericton,  and  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick. At  Newcastle  there  were  serious 
complaints  of  the  high-handed  action  of 
the  American  custom-house  officials  in 
revaluing  consignments  of  fish,  and  of 
the  impossibility  of  ever  securing  any 
repayment  of  duties  from  Washington 
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when  proof  was  forthcoming  that  these 
revaluations  worked  injustice  to  Cana- 
dian exporters.  Dingley  rates,  and  plenty 
of  them,  were  pressed  on  the  Com- 
mission at  St.  John — more  strongly  than 
at  any  other  place  visited  by  the  Com- 
mission except  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
when  members  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  put  in  their  pleas 
for  duties  on  American  manufactures  as 
high  as  those  imposed  in  the  American 
tariff  on  Canadian  manufactures.  But  at 
St.  John,  as  at  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
the  Commissioners  would  give  no  coun- 
tenance either  to  Dingley  rates  or  to 
retaliation. 

® 
_      -,  ,     Quebec  and  New  Bruns- 

rwo  Proposals  ^jcfc.  developed  two  pro 
posals  of  serious  import  to  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  proposals  was 
that  the  Dominion  Government  should 
impose  prohibitive  export  duties  on  pulp- 
wood,  and  thus  prevent  scores  of  mills 
in  the  United  States  making  news  print- 
ing paper  from  obtaining  their  supplies 
of  raw  material.  The  paper  manufac- 
turers at  Three  Rivers  put  in  this  plea, 
as  they  desire  to  offset  the  competition 
of  American  mills  for  the  news  printing 
paper  business  in  England  and  Australia. 
Ontario  now  imposes  conditions  in  Crown 
leases  of  timber-limits  which  prevent 
pulp-wood  from  being  shipped  to  the 
United  States;  but  only  legislation  by 
the  Dominion  Parliament  can  set  up 
export  duties  applicable  to  all  the  Prov- 
inces, and  to  all  the  wood-pulp  lands 
whether  leased  from  the  Crown  or  held 
as  freehold  by  the  owners.  The  second 
proposition  was  made  at  the  city  of 
Quebec  and  vigorously  supported  at  St. 
Jdin  and  Halifax.  It  was  that  the  Brit- 
ish Preference — that  is,  the  reduction  in 
duties — shall  be  denied  to  alL  imports 
from  Great  Britain  which  are  not  landed 
at  Canadian  ports.  Imports  to  the  value 
of  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars 
now  reach  Canada  via  Portland,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  a 
change  in  the  law  such  as  the  Maritime 
Province  ports  are  demanding  would 
mean  the  loss  of  this  transport  business 
to  American  ports  and  American  rail- 
ways. The  Commissioners  were  ex- 
tremely noncommittal  when  this  propo- 


sition was  submitted,  but  the  nature  of 
the  movement  behind  the  proposal  makes 
it  certain  that  before  the  new  tariff 
finally  takes  shape  much  pressure  will 
be  exercised  to  divert  this  large  volume 
of  transport  business  to  Canadian  ports 
and  Canadian  railways.  The  only  oppo- 
sition comes  from  Toronto,  London,  and 
Winnipeg ;  but  there  is  some  apprehen- 
sion that  if  this  business  were  diverted 
from  American  ports  and  American  rail- 
ways by  Parliamentary  enactment  there 
might  be  trouble  with  the  United  States 
over  the  bonding  privilege,  which  is  of 
much  value  to  both  American  and  Cana- 
dian railways.  At  Quebec  and  at  Fred- 
ericton,  as  at  the  sessions  in  Toronto 
in  November,  there  was  a  strong  and 
persistent  movement  against  the  circula- 
tion of  American  magazines  in  Canada. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  circula- 
tion of  these  magazines  reaches  five 
millions;  and  their  exclusion  is  asked 
because  they  carry  so  much  advertising, 
and  directly  and  indirectly  increase  the 
sale  of  American  goods  in  Canada.  The 
shoe  manufacturers  of  Three  Rivers, 
Quebec,  and  Fredericton  made  the 
strongest  push  for  the  exclusion  of  these 
American  advertisements ;  and  the  same 
interests  also  strongly  complained  of  the 
monopoly  conditions  which  the  American 
Shoe  Machinery  Trust,  as  they  describe 
it,  imposes  in  its  leases  for  machinery 
used  in  Canadian  shoe  factories.  At 
St.  John,  as  at  Montreal  in  October,  there 
were  vehement  complaints  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  American  Steel  Trust.  One  alle- 
gation made  at  St.  John  was  that  the 
trust  had  threatened  to  close  all  the 
wire  nail  factories  in  Canada  unless  the 
Canadians  engaged  in  this  industry 
would  agree  to  buy  all  their  wire  rods 
from  the  trust  at  prices  much  in  advance 
of  those  at  which  wire  rods  can  be  im- 
ported from  England  or  Germany.  The 
British  Preference  established  in  1897 
was  warmly  commended  by  the  French- 
Canadian  farmers  and  by  representa- 
tives of  the  farmers  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  when  the  Commission  was  at 
Charlottetown.  But  the  manufacturers 
of  eastern  Canada  hammered  at  the 
Preference  quite  as  vigorously  as"  the 
manufacturers  at  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
and,  like  them,  asked  for  higher  protec- 
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tion  against  imports  from  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  On  this  east- 
em  Canada  tour  there  was  only  one 
commendation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  for  interweaving  the  fiscal  sys- 
tems of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  so 
that  there  may  be  mutual  preferences. 


„,   ,     .  ,  .    ,.      The  remarkable  senes 

Electoral  Injxtsitce      r   o      ■   i-  ^ 

.    „       ■'  of  Socialist  meetings 

m  Germany  .    .    ,  ,  .     _     ,? 

recently  held  in  Berlin 

has  called  attention  to  electoral  injus- 
tices in  Germany  in  general  and  in  Prus- 
sia in  particular.  Germany's  legislature, 
the  Reichstag,  has,  as  a  principle  for 
distribution  of  seats,  the  basis  of  local 
populations  throughout  the  Empire  four 
decades  ago,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
present  representation  of  parties  bears 
no  relation  to  their  numerical  strength. 
This  is  specially  noted  in  the  most  popu- 
lous division  of  the  capital,  which,  with 
over  halt  a  million  voters,  returns  one 
member;  so  does  the  crowded  suburb 
of  Charlottenburg,  with  its  outlying 
towns,  all  now  practically  a  part  of  Ber- 
lin. Unjust  as  this  is  on  a  basis  of  mere 
population,  it  is  doubly  so  when  it  is 
remembered  that  most  of  this  population 
is  radically  inclined,  and  represents 
what  is  known  in  Germany  as  the  Social 
Democracy.  Taking  the  broad  question 
as  it  affects  the  whole  Empire,  the  So- 
cialists, now  polling  three  million  votes, 
have  but  eighty-one  members  in  the 
Reichstag,  while  the  Conservatives,  with 
less  than  a  million  votes,  have  fifty-five 
seats,  and  the  so-called  Center  party, 
composed  of  Roman  Cathplics,  with 
only  1,750,000  votes,  holds  a  hundred 
seats.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia, 
however,  by  far  the  largest,  richest,  and 
most  influential  division  of  Germany, 
the  condition  is  still  more  unjust. 
Among  the  433  members  of  the  Prus- 
sian Landtag  there  is  not  a  single 
Social  Democrat,  and  yet  Berlin,  the 
capital  of  Prussia,  as  it  is  of  Germany, 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Social  Democ- 
racy. The  Prussian  Landtag  is  divided 
into  two  chambers,  the  Abgeordneten- 
haus,  or  House  of  Deputies,  and  the 
Herrenhaus,  or  House  of  Lords.  Every 
Prussian  who  has  attained  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  and  is  qualified  to  vote  for  the 


municipal  elections  of  his  place  of  domi- 
cile is  eligible  to  vote  as  an  indirect 
elector.  One  direct  elector  is  elected 
from  every  250  souls.  These  indirect 
electors  are.  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  respective  amount  of 
direct  taxes  paid  by  each,  arranged  in 
such  manner  that  each  category  pays 
one-third  of  the  amount  of  direct  taxes 
levied  on  the  whole.  The  first  category 
includes  all  electors  who  pay  the  highest 
taxes,  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the 
whole ;  the  second,  those  who  pay  the  next 
highest  amount  down  to  the  limits  of  the 
second  third  ;  the  third,  the  lowest  taxed, 
who  together  complete  the  last  class. 
The  practical  result  of  such  a  system  is 
that  a  few  wealthy  voters  may  constitute 
the  first  class  and  may  desig^nate  as 
many  electors  as  would  be  chosen  by 
thousands  of  workmen  who  form  the 
third  class.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
easy  to  explain  the  protests  that  have 
been  heard  in  Berlin  at  the  nearly  hun- 
dred meetings  held  there. 


-«  ,  ,  ^  .■  Last  week  a  dele- 
The  Land  Quesium    ^         ^^    j^       j^ 

in  Russia  "      ... 

muzhiks,    or    pieas- 

anta,  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  gain  the 
Emperor's  personal  assurance  that  the 
land  question  in  Russia  would  not  be 
settled  by  the  present  Government,  but 
by  the  Duma,  or  Parliament  The  dele- 
gation was  received  in  audience  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  pointed  out,  as 
reported,  that  the  agrarian  problem  could 
not  be  solved  by  a  division  of  the  State 
lands  alone  (amounting  only  to  sixteen 
million  acres,  much  of  which  is  forest 
land),  but  that  the  muzhiks  must  be 
prepared  to  buy  private  lands  on  the 
easy  installment  plan  provided  by  the 
Imperial  manifesto  of  November  last 
Count  Witte,  however,  had  already  re- 
ceived information,  according  to  re- 
port, from  forty-five  Governors-General, 
regarding  the  causes  of  the  recent  agra- 
rian disorders.  Twenty-seven  of  these 
officials  attributed  them  to  the  revolu- 
tionist propaganda  in  general,  but  eight- 
een declared  them  to  be  almost  wholly 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  land.  There  was 
some  threat,  therefore,  in  the  answer  to 
the  Premier  by  the  spokesman  of  the 
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delegation  that  the  peasants  were  deter- 
mined to  get  land  purely  as  a  gift  from  ■ 
the  Government  The  muzhiks  constitute 
four-fifths  of  Russia's  population.  They 
have  submitted  for  a  number  of  years  to 
an  economic  condition  which  has  increas- 
ingly impoverished  them.  They  are  not 
so  unfit  to  face  a  political  crisis  as  is 
supposed,  because  for  centuries  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  loc&l  economy 
in  their  mirs  or  village  communes.  Their 
definite  entrance  upon  the  field  of  action 
is  perhaps,  next  to  army  disaffection,  the 
most  serious  feature  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. It  is,  moreover,  closely  allied  to 
army  disaffection,  as  most  of  the  Russian 
soldiei's  come  from  peasant  families. 
The  soldiers  in  Russia  proper  have  been 
kept  in  remarkably  good  discipline  of 
late  ;  not  so  those  in  Siberia.  At  Vladi- 
vostok there  has  been  a  bloody  mutiny 
both  of  artillery  and  of  marine  reserves — 
men  thoroughly  undisciplined,  who  have 
been  clamoring  for  immediate  trans- 
portation home.  This  mutiny,  and  also 
another  at  Chita,  has  now  been  quelled, 
but  the  Russian  army  has  lost  in  prestige 
by  the  outbreaks. 


_  ..  .  .  -.,     ^.        During  the  past 

ReUguyn  ond  Edacatton     ^^^^  '^^^^  "^j^ 

en  CAina 

quieting   events 

hai^ned  in  China  regarding  foreign 
relations  with  religion  and  education 
there.  At  a  point  across  the  river  from 
Canton,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  Amer- 
ican gunboats,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beattie,  an 
American  missionary,  was  attacked,  how 
seriously  is  not  known.  At  Changpu,  a 
pJace  perhaps  thirty  miles  southwest  of 
Amoy,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  buildings,  valued  at 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  were  destroyed 
by  rioters.  Amoy  and  Changpu  are 
in  the  province  of  Fukien,  one  of  the 
provinces  of  which  Tuan-Fang,  one  of 
the  Imperial  Chinese  Commissioners 
now  in  this  country,  is  Viceroy.  As  to 
Protestant  propaganda,  Fukien  is  cov- 
ered by  the  co-operation  of  the  inde- 
pendent London  Mission,  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church  Mission,  and  that 
of  the  American  Board  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  the  territory  being  apportioned 
in  such  manner  as  to  avoid  waste  of 


missionary  effort.  In  view  of  the  gen- 
eral anti-foreign  feeling,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  the  boycott  of  American  goods, 
which  extends  in  special  severity  south 
from  Shanghai  to  Canton  and  west  to 
Hankau,  these  events  have  called  forth 
considerable  apprehension,  now  some- 
what allayed  by  the  news  that  the  Amer- 
ican Mission  at  Changpu  was  uninjured : 
this  might  indicate  that  the  disturbance 
there  was  local  in  character.  In  an 
interview  last  week  Dr.  Hoare,  the  Eng- 
lish Bishop  at  Hongkong,  declared,  as 
reported,  tiiat  the  outiook  seemed  more 
serious,  in  South  China  at  least,  than 
before  the  Boxer  rising.  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  this  is  true.  Turning  to 
North  China,  we  have  to  chronicle  another 
event  of  significance  in  the  summary 
dismissal  last  week  by  Yuan-Shi-Kai, 
Viceroy  of  the  metropolitan  province  of 
Chili  (and  probably  the  most  influential 
man  in  the  Empire),  of  Professor  Ten- 
ney,  an  American  educator  of  note.  It 
seems  surprising  that  an  official  who 
for  the  past  five  years  has  been  distinctly 
pro-foreign  in  his  policy  should  now 
apparency  reverse  it.  It  shows  how 
strong  the  tide  of  public  opinion  in 
China  is  when  even  the  supposedly  all- 
powerful  Yuan-Shi-Kai  cannot  stem  it. 


As  expressed  by  various 
Restrid^       manifestoes  recently  issued 

by  local  officials  throughout 
the  Empire,  anti-foreign  and  esj>ecially 
anti-American  feeling  would  seem  to  have 
increased.  Some  of  these  manifestoes 
declare  that  the  boycott,  if  rigidly  en- 
forced, would  drive  Americans  to  forego 
any  exclusion  of  the  Chinese.  While 
Mr.  Rockhill,  our  Minister  at  Peking, 
has  pointed  out  the  falsity  of  this  view, 
he  has  endeavored  to  check  the  growing 
anti- American  feeling.  The  effect  of  the 
various  local  manifestoes  has  now  been 
emphasized  by  an  Imperial  edict  com- 
manding the  Viceroys  to  submit  reports 
regarding  the  number  and  nationality  of 
the  missionaries  in  all  the  provinces, 
also  by  the  Government's  promulgation 
of  regulations  for  the  administration  of 
the  recently  opened  port  of  Chinan,  regu- 
lations to  be  enforced  in  all  the  new 
settlements,  including,  of  course,  those 
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in  Manchuria.  They  provide  that  no 
lands  may  be  purchased  by  foreigners, 
that  the  leases  of  lands  to  foreign  tenants 
shall  be  restricted  to  thirty  years,  that 
the  rentals  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  it^hall  supervise  the  general 
policy  of  the  settlements,  levy  the  taxes, 
and  control  the  postal  and  telegraph  sys- 
tems and  the  public  works.  Thus,  in  Uie 
future,  new  foreign  settlements  will  differ 
in  status  from  the  old  treaty  ports  which 
were  practically  foreign  territory.  The 
growing  spirit  of  normal  nationalism  in 
China  is,  we  believe,  to  be  welcomed, 
not  deprecated,  by  the  Powers,  but  when 
it  is  accompanied  by  rioting,  arson, 
murder,  and  other  offenses  against  law 
and  order,  it  may  call  for  international 
intervention,  if  national  control  be  not 
sufiicient.  Informal  representations  re- 
garding the  Chinese  situation  have 
already  been  exchanged  among  some  of 
the  European  Powers.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, the  American  Government  has  not 
unnaturally  been  loth  to  consult  foreign 
nations  regarding  the  subject,  because 
of  the  general  feeling  among  them  that 
we  have  unfairly  discriminated  against 
the  Chinese.  We  are  in  danger  of  paying 
dear  for  that  unjust  and  un-American 
discrimination. 


Whatever  part  the 
The  Chinese  Exclusion     j^astic      applica- 

^"  tion  of  the  Exclu- 

sion Act  may  have  had  to  do  with  the 
anti-foreign  events  in  China  last  week 
will,  we  trust,  be  lessened  by  the  action 
now  taken  by  Secretary  Metcalf,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in 
approving  the  report,  just  completed, 
providing  for  a  radical  revision  of  the 
regulations  under  which  Chinese  may 
enter  and  live  in  the  United  States. 
sThis  report  was  drafted  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Murray,  Solicitor  Sims,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Campbell,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration;  it  touches,  by  way  of 
either  excision  or  amendment,  twenty- 
four  of  the  existing  regulations.  All  of 
the  changes  are  made  in  the  direction  of 
liberality.  Certain  alterations  are  made 
promising  to  avoid  delay  in  landing 
Chinese  who  apply  for  admission,  and 
others  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 


avoid  the  appearance  of  any  action  that 
would  seem  o£Fensive,  provided  that  the 
object  intended  could  be  accomplished 
otherwise.  One  of  the  most  offensive  of 
the  practices  which  have  been  abolished 
is  the  use  of  the  Bertillon  system  of 
identification,  which  subjects  respectable 
Chinese  to  the  humiliation  of  being 
treated  like  criminal  sus[>ects.  Another 
alteration  is  a  requirement  that  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  should  advise  the 
Chinese,  either  laborers  or  of  the  ex- 
empted class,  before  their  departure 
from  America  for  China,  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  would  be  admitted 
on  their  return  here ;  certainly  no  Chi- 
nese should  be  allowed  to  depart  from 
America  under  a  mistaken  impression 
that  he  will  be  readmitted  as  a  matter 
of  course.  A  desirable  provision  has  also 
been  made  for  notification  of  the  Chinese 
to  whom  admission  at  the  ports  of  entiy 
has  been  denied  of  their  right  to  appeal 
from  this  denial  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Finally,  precaution  must  be 
taken,  according  to  the  regulations,  to 
inform  the  Chinese  consul,  if  there  is 
such  an  officer  at  the  port  of  entry,  of 
the  adverse  action  of  the  officers  at  such 
port  in  the  case  of  any  Chinese  person, 
so  that  the  consular  officer  may  have  the 
opportunity,  should  he  deem  such  a 
course  necessary,  to  employ  counsel,  or 
otherwise  interest  himself  in  behalf  of 
his  countryman.  These  provisions  are 
all  very  well,  but,  in  our  opinion,  they 
do  not  go  far  enough.  Immediate  atten- 
tion may  well  be  given  to  the  desire  of 
the  Chinese  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment should  accept  as  final  a  certificate 
issued  by  our  own  consuls  and  agents 
in  China,  unless  there  is  conclusive  proof 
that  it  is  fraudulent.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  our  Gov- 
ernment that  the  character  of  our  con- 
sular service  in  China  has  recently  been 
improved. 

-  ,  „  .In  addition  to  his 
Professor  Hamack    ^^^^^  ^^  Professor  of 

Ecclesiastical  History  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Dr.  Adolf  Hamack  has  for  some 
months  been  Director  of  the  Royal 
Library.  A  report  has  recently  become 
current  that  Professor  Hamack's  new 
distinction  involved  a  forthcoming  aban- 
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donment  of  his  professorship.  From 
a  personal  letter  just  at  hand  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  announce  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Dr.  Hamack  writes :  "  I  have  not 
given  up  my  professorship,  but  am  con- 
tinuing it  to  the  full  extent  of  my  work 
as  a  teacher.  That  professorship  is,  as 
ever,  my  chief  duty  and  office.  The 
general  direction  of  the  great  library  I 
regard  as  an  office  very  subsidiary  to 
the  duties  which  I  have  hitherto  dis- 
charged." Replying  to  other  rumors, 
Professor  Hamack  says :  "  My  lecture- 
room  is  not  becoming  more  and  more 
empty,  but  more  crowded.  Students  who 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  religio- 
bistorical  method  will  never  forsake  my 
lecture-room,  since  I  have  always  fol- 
lowed this  method.  My  '  Lehrbuch  der 
Dogmengeschichte '  shows  that  I  have 
always  highly  prized  the  influence  of 
the  Greek  spirit  and  of  Greek  institu- 
tions on  the  Church.  Twenty  years  j^o 
I  pointed  out  that  dog^a  was  a  work  of 
the  Greek  spirit  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Gospels.  While  I  admit  that 
in  these  last  years  the  so-called  religio- 
historical  method  has  become  somewhat 
over-audacious,  which  I  deem  unjusti- 
fied, the  method  itself  is  right.  The 
silly  rumors  have  been  circulated  by  my 
orthodox  op>ponents.  .  .  .  Never  will  I 
forsake  a  field  of  work  in  which  for 
thirty-two  years  I  have  labored,  and 
ivhid)  is  now  in  full  fruition."  Many  have 
benefited  by  the  reading  of  Professor 
Hamack's  great  "  History  of  Dogma," 
or  by  his  latest  book,  "  Das  Wesen  des 
Christenthums."  translated  under  the 
title  "  What  is  Christianity  ?"  Many,  too, 
have  been  listeners  in  Dr.  Hamack's 
crowded  lecture-room,  and  have  come 
under  the  spell  of  his  stimulating  pres- 
ence. The  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
these  will,  we  believe,  read  with  gratitude 
that  the  rumors  conceming  Dr.  Har- 
nack's  retirement  from  his  professorship 
are  entirely  untrae. 


The  Ethical  Revival 
in  College  Athletics 


Harvard,  it  seems, 
has  not  abolished 
football.  The  vote 
of  the  Overseers,  which  was  at  first  inter- 
preted as  an  enactment  against  the  g^me 
as  an  intercollegiate  sport,  was  only  a 


request  proffered  to  the  University's 
athletic  committee.  The  Overseers,  who 
compose  that  branch  of  the  governing 
body  that  is  elected  by  the  alumni,  claim 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  Overseers  had 
not  even  protested  against  athletic  abuses 
until  they  became  insupportable.  The 
Harvard  faculty  has  now  joined  the 
Overseers  in  protest  against  the  present 
game  of  football.  They  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  discon- 
tinued as  an  intercollegiate  contest  until 
it  is  satisfactorily  reformed.  This  action 
but  adds  to  the  evidence  that  university 
authorities  have  in  the  past  been  delin- 
quent in  guiding  thb  ethical  ideals  of  the 
student  body.  Among  such  authorities, 
however.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
has  been  a  distinguished  exception.  His 
very  severe  criticism  of  football  in  his 
recently  issued  annual  report  has  been 
greeted  as  an  unusual  production.  In 
fact,  it  is  but  the  repetition  of  an  opinion 
that  he  has  many  times  officially  and 
unofficially  expressed.  One  does  not 
need  to  agree  with  him  to  recognize 
the  high  sense  of  responsibility  with 
which  'he  has  for  years  discussed 
the  social  ethics  of  undeigraduate  life. 
He  declares  that  football  cultivates 
unnecessary  danger,  violations  of  rules, 
underhand  methods,  unfairness,  deliber- 
ate brutality  in  the  players,  brutalizing 
passions  in  the  spectators,  and  wrong 
standards  of  courage.  For  this  reason 
he  regards  it  as  "  wholly  unfit  for  col- 
leges and  schools."  He  sees  its  evils 
descending  to  the  secondary  schools 
and  there  "  working  g^eat  moral  mis- 
chief." He  concludes  that  it  is  "  child- 
ish to  suppose  that  the  athletic  authori- 
ties which  have  permitted  football  to 
become  a  brutal,  cheating,  demoralizing 
game  can  be  tmsted  to  reform  it."  Is 
it  childish  to  hope  that  the  university 
authorities  which  have  tacitly  acquiesced 
in  the  degradation  of  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics will  become  stimulated  by  such 
leaders  as  President  Eliot  and  by  public 
opinion  to  make  not  only  the  standards 
of  scholarship  but  also  the  standards  of 
athletic  conduct  a  matter  of  their  con- 
cern ?  In  the  meantime  the  new  Rules 
Committee  have  been  formulating  new 
regulations  for  the  game.     In  the  West 
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the  resolutions  of  the  conference  on 
football  held  by  the  nine  universities 
athletically  most  prominent  have  been 
under  consideration  by  the  various 
institutions.  The  University  of  Michi- 
gan has  found  itself  hampered  in  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  professional 
coaches  by  the  existence  of  a  contract 
with  the  present  football  coach.  Some 
of  the  resolutions  have  been  ratified; 
others  are  awaiting  action  The  present 
turmoil  about  football  is  the  promise  of 
a  keener  moral  sense  in  academic  circles 
concerning  sportsmanship — which  is 
simply  moral  conduct  applied  to  athletic 
contests. 

«>• 
-     .      .  „  In  the  three  months' 

r^f  ^    {         ~    course    of    sermons 
at  Union  Seminary  ,     . 

now  being  given  on 

Sunday  afternoons  at  the  Union  Semi- 
nary Chapel  on  "  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Faith,"  Professor  Mitchell,  of  Boston 
University,  recently  spoke  on  "  Faith 
and  Biblical  Criticism."  That  some  good 
people  accuse  Biblical  criticism  of  being 
dangerous  to  Christian  faith  he  attributed 
to  their  misunderstanding  both  of  the 
nature  of  faith  and  the  results  of  criti- 
cism. The  Bible,  said  he,  represents 
faith  as  the  receptive  attitude  toward 
God  of  a  soul  prepared  to  experience 
the  grace  of  God,  and  as  the  prerequisite 
and  condition  of  a  godly  life.  Of  the 
development  of  faith,  thus  understood, 
the  Bible  is  a  record.  The  traditional 
belief  about  the  Bible  is  in  no  sense 
faith,  and  the  results  of  its  scientific 
revision  are  eminently  conducive  to  the 
faith  which  is  a  joyous  confidence  in 
God.  These  points  were  illustrated  from 
the  Old  Testament  at  length  and  strik- 
ingly, in  showing  that  the  traditional 
belief  exhibited  revelation  not  only  as 
discontinuous,  but  at  times  even  contra- 
dictory and  regressive.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Biblical  criticism  conducted 
by  Christian  scholars  had  demonstrated, 
first,  an  unbroken  continuity  of  revela- 
tion, and,  next,  its  continuous  progress. 
The  false  issues  that  had  been  raised 
between  faith  and  reason,  and  again 
between  faith  and  science,  are  now 
raised,  said  Professor  Mitchell,  between 
faith  and  the  criticism  whose  candid 
study  of  the  Bible  serves  to  confirm  with 


fresh  proofs  the  ancient  faith  in  the 
living  God,  ever  raising  up  his  prophets 
and  interpreters  to  meet  the  crises  of  faith 
amid  emergencies.  Professor  Mitchell's 
discourse,  while  not  alluding  to  his  recent 
experience,  inevitably  deepened  the  sur- 
prise caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Bish- 
ops, on  the  ground  of  alleged  dangerous 
tendencies  in  his  teaching,  to  approve 
his  re-election  to  his  chair.  It  is  now 
stated  that  the  President  of  Boston 
University  recommends  that  election  to 
professorships  be  no  longer  conditioned 
on  the  Bishops'  approval.  Similaraction 
'  in  similar  circumstances  was  taken  some 
years  since  by  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, in  canceling  the  agreement  which 
conditioned  the  election  of  professors 
on  approval  by  the  General  Assembly. 
On  the  following  Sunday  Professor 
Palmer,  of  Harvard,  took  up  another 
timely  subject  of  present  interest,  "  Faith 
and  Ethics."  In  an  address  of  uncom- 
mon beauty  and  simplicity,  given  without 
manuscript,  he  exhibited  Uie  difference 
and  also  the  practical  identity  of  religion 
and  morality — morality  as  effort  for  the 
realization  of  the  highest  righteousness, 
personal  and  social,  religion  as  the  atti- 
tude of  love  and  reverence  toward  the 
righteousness  of  the  Most  High.  Their 
difference  is  that  morality  is  volitional, 
in  the  will  to  fulfill  all  duty,  while  relig- 
ion is  affectional,  supplying  to  the  will 
the  incentive  of  a  supreme  desire.  But 
they  are  identical  in  direction  to  the 
same  end.  While  all  teachers  of  religion 
have  not  yet  risen  to  this  view,  it  is  the 
Biblicjil  view,  in  which  religion  and 
morality  are  represented  as  fused  to- 
gether in  a  common  aspiration.  By  this 
and  other  series  of  public  addresses  the 
Seminary  is  effectively  stimulating  relig- 
ious thoughtf  ulness  in  the  community. 


_^  „  ^  The  acquisition  by  the 
Librcu^  University  of  California 
of  the  H.  H.  Bancroft 
collection  of  historical  books  and  docu- 
ments of  various  kinds  is  an  event  of 
importance  to  that  institution  and  of 
interest  to  the  whole  country.  The  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  paid 
for  the  library  is  a  very  moderate  sum  in 
comparison  to  its  value,  for,  from  various 
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points  of  view,  the  collection  of  Far 
Western  Americana  which  represents  the 
life-work  of  Mr.  Bancroft  is  invaluable. 
There  does  not  exist  anywhere  such  an 
accumulation  of  historical  material  of 
high  importance  relating  to  the  Pacific 
slope  from  Alaska  to  the  Central  Amer- 
ican States,  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  dis- 
trict, to  Louisiana  under  Spanish  domin- 
ion, and  to  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  extent  and  authority 
of  the  material  included  in  this  library 
give  it  the  first  position  in  its  own  field, 
and  rank  it  with  the  foremost  collections 
of  Americana.  The  manuscripts  include 
missals,  service-books,  grammars  and 
dictionaries  of  aboriginal  languages, 
land  deeds,  royal  edicts,  governmental 
proclamations,  papal  bulls  and  rescripts, 
accounts  and  letter-books  covering  com- 
mercial affairs  in  North  and  Central 
America  and  the  enterprises  of  Russian, 
Canadian,  and  American  fur  companies. 
There  are  also  a  large  number  of  origi- 
nals and  copies  of  diaries  of  early  Amer- 
ican trappers,  traders,  pioneers,  and  gold- 
hunters,  and  dictated  narratives  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Rocky  Mountain  pioneers, 
sufficient  altogether  to  fill  between  1 ,400 
and  1 ,500  volumes  of  manuscripts,  500  of 
which  relate  to  California.  The  collec- 
tion is  also  rich  in  printed  sources  of 
history,  including  early  voyages,  debates, 
laws,  journals,  transactions  of  learned 
societies  of  Central  America  and  various 
American  States,  maps,  atlases,  and  cos- 
mographies. There  are  more  than  five 
thousand  volumes  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  there  is  also  a  very  rich 
colle^ction  of  early  imprints  and  other 
rare  books.  The  value  of  the  collection 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  of 
American  history  is  very  g^eat,  and  its 
acquirement  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  a  distinct  enlargement  of  the 
University's  resources. 


Forestry  in 
Colorado 


The  gratifying  announce- 
ment is  made  that  General 
William  J.  Palmer  and  Dr. 
William  A.  Bell  have  presented  to  Colo- 
rado College  the  whole  domain  known 
as  Manitou  Park,  to  be  used  for  a  School 
of  Forestry.  This  fine  mountain  park, 
seventy-five  hundred  feet  above  sea-level, 
is  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  from 


Colorado  Springs,  and  contains  some 
fifteen  thousand  acres,  two-thirds  of  which 
are  covered  by  forests.  With  its  hotel 
and  cottages,  its  cattle  ranch,  its  hay 
lands  and  excellent  water  supply,  the 
property  is  conservatively  valued  at 
about  $\  50,000.  The  increasing  interest 
in  America  in  the  science  of  forestry  and 
the  growing  appreciation  of  its  utility  are 
emphasized  by  this  munificent  gift.  There 
are  at  present  four  important  schools  of 
forestry  in  as  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— at  Yale  University,  the  University 
of  Michigan,  the  University  of  California, 
and  at  Biltmore  in  North  Carolina.  The 
Colorado  College  school  will  be  situated 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  at  the 
foot  of  Pike's  Peak.  Forestry  conditions 
vary  widely  with  differences  in  altitude, 
climate,  relative  humidity  and  drjrness. 
In  Colorado,  where  high  altitudes  are 
found  even  on  the  plains,  where  on 
account  of  extreme  dryness  agriculture 
can  be  successful  only  through  irrigation, 
the  problems  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  lower  and  ihore  humid  regions. 
This  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range  must  ultimately  be  converted  into 
forest  reserve.  It  is  a  fact  of  g^eat  sig- 
nificance, therefore,  that  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  where  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  is  of  vital  importance,  the  study 
of  forestry  is  to  be  established  upon  a 
scientific  basis. 

® 

Is  the  Railway  Rate 
Bill  Constitutional  ? 

Congress  has,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  same  power  to  regu- 
late inter-State  commerce  as  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce.  This  power  is  lim- 
ited only  by  the  express  provisions  or 
necessary  implications  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  It  cannot  be  exercised  ar- 
bitrarily, nor  so  as  to  confiscate  property, 
nor  so  as  to  give  special  advantages  to 
one  class  or  one  locality.  It  ought  to  be 
exercised  so  as  to  involve  as  little  inter- 
ference as  possible  with  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  intercourse  between  the  States. 
The  object  of  Congress  should  be,  not 
to  restrain  liberty,  but  to  put  an  end 
to  those  restraints  on  liberty  which  are 
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imposed  by  great  corporations  to  the 
disadvantage  of  small  shippers  and  of  the 
general  public.  Though  some  of  these 
principles  have  been  disputed,  we  think 
they  are  really  indisputable,  and  we  gave 
last  week,  with  brief  references  to  some 
important  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  our  reasons  for  regarding  them  as 
indisputable. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  Congress 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  legis- 
late in  detail  upon  this  subject.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  prescribe  by  law  what  the 
rates  shall  be,  nor  what  the  classification 
of  freight ;  both  rates  and  classification 
of  freight  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
flexible.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  bill  now  before  Congress 
has  simply  provided  that  all  rates  "  shall 
be  just,  reasonable,  and  fairly  remunera- 
tive," and  has  even  left  it  to  an  inter- 
State  railway  commission  to  determine, 
whenever  complaints  are  made  to  it 
against  rates  as  unjust,  not  only  whether 
the  complaint  is  well  founded,  but,  if  the 
complaint  is  well  founded,  what  is  the 
"just  and  reasonable  and  fairly  remu- 
nerative "  rate  to  be  thereafter  observed 
as  the  maximum  to  be  charged.  The 
question  has  been  raised  whether  Con- 
gress has  the  Constitutional  right  to 
delegate  to  an  inter-State  commerce  com- 
mission so  large  power  as  is  delegated 
by  this  act. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  "  all 
I^slative  .powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives."  Those 
legislative  powers  Congress  is  not  author- 
ized to  delegate  to  any  other  body.  It 
can,  however,  authorize  any  body  to 
make  the  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  carrying  into  effect  its  legis- 
lative enactments,  and  this  is  done 
continually.  It  enacts  patent  laws  and 
leaves  those  laws  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  Commissioner  of  Patents; 
land  laws,  and  leaves  them  to  be  carried 
out  under  regulations  framed  by  a  Land 
Commissioner;  Indian  laws,  and  leaves 
them  to  be  carried  out  under  regulations 
issued  by  an  Indian  Commissioner.  Thus 
a  great  body  of  departmental  regulations 
has  grown  up  which  has  all  the  force 
and  effect  of  law,  though  it  has  never 


been  enacted  into  law  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Undoubtedly  Congress  may  similarly 
enact  a  law  for  the  reg^ulation  of  inter- 
State  commerce,  and  leave  that  law  to  be 
carried  into  effect  by  an  inter-State 
commerce  commission.  This  is  simply 
doing  in  one  department  what  it  has 
done  from  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  other  departments. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  decided,  in  more  than*  one 
case,  that  a  general  law  that  rates  shall 
be  just  and  reasonable  and  that  a  com- 
mission shall  decide  what  rates  are  just 
and  reasonable  is  not  an  illegitimate 
delegation  of  legislative  power.  "  There 
can  be  no  doubt,"  said  the  Court  in  the 
well-known  case  of  Reagan  vs.  The 
Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
(Thayer's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law, 
p.  1 745),  "of  the  general  power  of  a 
State  to  regulate  the  fares  and  freights 
which  may  be  changed  and  received  by 
railroad  or  other  carriers,  and  that  this 
regulation  can  be  carried  on  by  means 
of  a  commission.  Such  a  commission  is 
merely  an  administrative  board,  created 
by  the  State  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
will  of  the  State  as  expressed  by  its 
legislation." 

The  Outlook,  then,  has  no  hesitation 
in  answering  the  question  asked  in  the 
debate  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Sherley  "  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  power  that  is  con- 
ferred on  the  Commission,  whether  it  is 
legislative  or  administrative,  and  how  far 
the  courts  may  review  that  action."  The 
Commission  is  an  administrative  body, 
like  the  Indian  Office,  the  Patent  Office, 
and  the  Treasury  Department ;  its  decis- 
ions are  simply  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  the  Government  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  will  of  the  people 
as  expressed  by  legislative  enactment. 
No  specific  provision  is  made  in  the  bill 
for  any  revision  of  its  decisions  by  the 
courts,  but  the  bill  recognizes  the  fact 
that  any  decision  of  the  Commission  can 
be  brought  before  the  courts  by  injunc- 
tion proceedings  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  rate  prescribed  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
And  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
leave  very  little  room  to  question  the  two 
essential  affirmations  that  Congress  has 
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power,  first,  to  en\ct  a  law  requiring  that 
all  railway  rates  shall  be  just  and  reason- 
able and  fairly  remunerative,  and,  second, 
to  leave  to  an  administrative  board 
created  for  that  purpose  the  power  to 
determine  what  rates  are  just  and  reason- 
able, and  to  require  the  railways  to  con- 
form to  such  rates. 

The  Hepburn  Railway  Bill  is  Consti- 
tutional. 

® 

The    Need    of  Plain 
Speech 

Nothing  in  life  is  more  tragical  than 
the  fall  of  a  trusted  man  or  woman,  with 
its  defeat  of  hope,  betrayal  of  faith,  sur- 
render of  principle,  far-reaching  disturb- 
ance of  moral  values  for  others.  When  a 
prominent  man  turns  traitor  tothose  who 
have  put  their  interests  into  his  keeping 
and  stands  forth,  in  any  sudden  light 
thrown  on  his  career,  as  a  selfish  user  of 
other  people's  property,  a  shock  runs 
through  the  whole  community,  young  men 
grow  cynical  and  older  men  despondent, 
and  the  capital  of  moral  health  and 
vitality  is  sensibly  diminished.  The 
professional  criminals,  the  open  cheats 
and  scoundrels,  do  not  bring  moral  dis- 
aster in  the  train  of  their  evil  deeds; 
the  destroyers  of  hope  and  the  wasters 
of  moral  wealth  are  the  men  who  stoop 
to  baseness  from  high  positions  and  make 
influence  and  power,  which  are  in  their 
keeping  as  trustees  for  others,  the  serv- 
ants of  their  greed  or  ambition. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overestimate 
Ha^  shock  to  confidence,  the  disaster  to 
hope,  which  have  come  in  this  country 
as  the  result  of  recent  betrayals  of  trust 
by  men  of  prominence  in  public  and 
business  life,  and  it  is  a  mischievous 
perversion  of  true  compassion  which 
makes  respectability  and  position  pallia- 
tives of  moral  offense.  There  is  no 
ofifender  so  naked  of  excuse  as  the  man 
who  sins  from  the  height  of  a  great  place, 
no  betrayer  of  honor  so  base  as  he  whose 
honor  is  so  g^reat  that  it  becomes  itself 
a  capital  for  his  use.  The  common 
offender  is  held  back  by  no  public  opin- 
ion, kept  in  place  by  no  pressure  from 
others,  sustained  in  temptation  by  no 
consciousness  that  others  are  leaning  on 


him  and  that  if  he  defaults  morally  misery 
and  bankruptcy  follow  in  the  train  of  his 
collapse  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  that 
he  is  detached  from  the  moral  life  of 
the  community,  that  what  he  does  is  of 
little  account,  that  no  man  trusts  him. 
The  great  criminal  is  not  he  who  com- 
mits a  crime  of  a  magnitude  which  im- 
presses the  imagination,  but  he  who 
turns  traitor  in  the  face  of  general  con- 
fidence and  universal  respect,  the  man 
who  does  not  break,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  into  other  people's  houses  and  take 
their  property,  but  seizes  and  wastes 
property  put  into  his  hands  by  men  and 
communities  because  he  is  believed  to  be 
honorable.  The  magnitude  of  an  offense 
is  determined  not  by  the  daring  with 
which  it  is  committed  nor  by  its  rating  on 
the  statute-books,  but  by  the  measure  in 
which  it  involves  violation  of  trust,  be- 
trayal of  confidence,  use  of  the  honor 
and  authority  bestowed  by  others  for 
selfish  or  base  purposes.  The  individual 
soldier  who  goes  over  to  the  enemy  is  a 
traitor,  but  his  treason  is  venial  com- 
pared with  that  of  an  Arnold  loved  and 
trusted  by  his  chief,  holding  a  post  of 
immense  importance  because  of  that  con- 
fidence, looked  upon  as  a  leader  by  reason 
of  a  record  of  heroism.  When  such  a 
man  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer,  and  there 
is  no  measure  to  the  infamy  which 
blackens  his  name  on  the  lips  of  later 
generations. 

It  is  high  time  for  clean,  clear,  deci- 
sive moral  indignation  and  judgment; 
for  the  resolute  clear-sightedness  which 
refuses  to  be  confused  by  the  glamour  of 
position,  power,  or  respectability ;  which 
metes  out  exact  justice  with  a  dispas- 
sionate hand,  and  neither  bows  to  the 
clamor  of  the  hour  nor  to  the  appeal  of 
a  mercy  which  would  defeat  die  very 
ends  of  compassion.  The  Nation  needs 
moral  reinvigoration,  and  it  will  come 
only  when  the  facts  are  faced  and  deeds 
are  described  by  words  which  have  edge 
and  sting,  and  men  are  judged  by  the 
measure  of  the  light  and  faith  and  confi- 
dence against  which  they  have  sinned. 
Out  of  the  shame  and  depression  of 
recent  months  one  great  hope  is  taking 
the  shape  of  certainty — there  is  coming 
a  distinct  advance  of  moral  standards, 
a  clear  perception  of  the   dullness  of 
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moral  feeling  which  has  overtaken  poli- 
tics and  business,  a  determination  to 
tear  aside  the  mask  of  respectability  and 
compel  offenders  to  stand  before  the 
community  in  the  light  of  their  mis- 
deeds. Moral  corruption  has  gone  far, 
but  not  too  far  for  moral  recovery.  The 
vast  mass  of  the  p>eople  in  the  country  have 
been  sane  and  honorable  ;  but  they  have 
grown  morally  heedless  and  careless ; 
they  have  let  the  standards  fall  out  of 
hands  too  much  occupied  with  indi- 
vidual work  and  gain.  It  is  time  to 
measure  moral  strength  against  wealth 
and  luxury,  to  hold  men  who  are  trusted 
to  a  more  rigid  account,  and,  when  they 
betray  their  trusts,  to  tear  from  them  the 
shreds  of  respectability  with  which  sen- 
timentalists would  conceal  the  greatness 
of  their  offending. 


Not  Born  to  Die 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  written  by  a  skeptical 
friend  of  his,  and  asks  us  how  we  would 
answer  it : 

Owing  to  man's  irrepressible  egoism,  the 
wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  It  is  man's 
invincible  determination  to  believe  himself 
immortal  that  has  created  the  idea  of  immor- 
tality. There  isn't  a  single  logical  standing- 
point  for  the  argument.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  is  not  hinted  at.  The  promises  made 
to  the  patriarchs  are  that  their  seed  shall 
inherit  the  earth,  and  almost  all  the  Hebrews 
of  modem  times  agree  with  Spinoza  in  his 
fundamental  thought,  that  while  humanity, 
the  race,  endures,  the  individual  unit  of 
which  it  is  composed  passes  on,  giving  place 
to  others,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation. 

The  wish  always  is  father  to  the 
thought,  and  the  child  should  be  nur- 
tured, not  cast  out.  All  great  thoughts 
are  bom  of  great  wishes.  Desires  are 
creative ;  the  reason  is  an  instrument  to 
accomplish  desires.  Man  was  hung^ ; 
his  reason  told  him  how  to  get  food 
that  would  nurture,  not  poison,  his  body. 
He  wished  to  cross  the  seas  which  were 
impassable  barriers ;  his  reason  showed 
him  how  to  navigate  them.  He  wished 
to  communicate  with  absent  friends  ;  his 
reason  invented  writing.  He  wished  to 
extend  the  intercourse  to  many  readers ; 
his  reason  invented  the  printing-press. 
He  longed  for  some  picture  of  his  absent 


friend;  his  reasoi\  invented  the  photo- 
graph. He  suffered  under  autocratic 
despotism ;  his  reason  showed  him  the 
way  to  liberty  through  the  organization  of 
free  democratic  institutions.  Tennyson 
voiced  the  desire  of  mankind  for  peace 
and  a  Parliament  of  the  Nations,  and 
a  generation  has  not  elapsed  before  the 
desire  of  man  has  found  its  way  to  a 
Hague  International  Tribunal,  and  now 
to  a  serious  consideration  of  an  interna- 
tional parliament.  What  good  thing  is 
there  that  man  enjoys  to-day  which  he 
has  not  first  desired  and  then  found  his 
way  to  possess?  What  good  thing  is 
there  that  our  fathers  have  desired  that 
we  have  not  found  our  way  or  are  find- 
ing our  way  to  possess  ?  Of  course  the 
wish  is  father  to  the  thought ;  it  is  always 
father  to  thoughts ;  and  all  g^eat  desires 
and  all  great  thoughts  lead  sooner  or 
later  to  realization — generally  to  a  reali- 
zation that  transcends  the  wildest  imag- 
inings of  the  poets  and  prophets.  Who 
in  the  days  of  the  unknown  prophet 
who  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
dreamed  of  a  world  of  ocean  and  moun- 
tain, of  waterfall  and  fire  and  lightning, 
subdued  as  man  has  subdued  it  in  this 
twentieth  century  ?  Who  in  the  days  of 
Plato  dreamed  of  a  Republic  as  free  and 
fraternal  as  America  ?  who  in  the  days 
of  Christ  of  a  philanthropy  as  universal 
in  it5  scope  and  as  effective  in  its  opera- 
tion as  the  philanthropy  incarnated  to- 
day in  hospitals  and  asylums  and  schools 
and  colleges  and  social  settlements  ? 

"The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought" 
True.  And  the  children  are  a  lusty, 
vigorous,  and  thriving  progeny.  "  It  is 
man's  invincible  determination  to  believe 
himself  immortal  that  has  created  the 
idea  of  immortality."  True.  And  what 
is  more,  it  is  showing  him  the  way  to 
immortality.  It  is  a  curious  non  sequitur 
to  argue  that  man  must  not  expect  im- 
mortality because  he  greatly  desires  it. 
In  fact,  desires  are  God's  method  of 
provoking  man  to  achievement ;  what 
he  greatly  desires  he  eventually  attains. 
And  always  the  achievement  surpasses 
the  expectation. 

Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be : 
but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  Him  ;  for  we  shall  see 
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Him  as  He  is.  And  every  man  that 
hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself, 
even  as  He  is  pure. 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  been  wondering  if 
the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  reformer  who  will 
busy  himself  with  certain  customs  of  our 
modem  life ;  it  seems  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  to  rescue  then*  from 
tendencies  all  too  evidently  demoraliz- 
ing. For  instance,  take  the  time-hon- 
ored custom  of  making  gifts  to  a  bride. 
This  had  its  birth  in  the  richest  and 
sweetest  sentiments  of  the  human  heart, 
and  in  its  original  spirit  it  is  yet  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  common  cus- 
toms ;  but  it  not  infrequently  happens  in 
these  days  that  one  is  reminded  how 
greatly  the  beautiful  custom  has  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  its  friends. 


A  woman  was  heard  to  say,  "  Just 
think  of  it  I  Three  weddings  in  the  next 
two  weeks ;  that  means  three  handsome 
presents,  and  I  don't  give  that  for  one 
of  the  brides."  And  she  snapped  her 
fingers  significantly.  But  of  course  the 
presents  were  bought,  and  sent  "with 
dearest  love,"  and  appeared  in  the  ex- 
travagant display  which  a  special  police- 
man guarded  by  night,  till  it  was  con- 
signed to  the  safe  deposit  vault. 

The  Spectator  happened  to  read  a 
newspaper  report  of  one  of  those  partic- 
ular weddings,  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  how  differently  it  would  have 
been  written  if  the  reporter  had  hap- 
pened to  know  and  tell  the  truth.  Just 
for  his  own  amusement  in  a  few  idle 
moments  he  rewrote  a  part  of  the  report 
as  follows  :  "The  bride  had  a  very  few 
gifts;  but  there  was  also  a  very  great 
display  of  cut  glass,  silver  pieces,  and 
articles  of  costly  ornamentation,  which 
were  left,  with  total  indifference  and  more 
or  less  reluctance,  in  her  keeping.  Among 
these  the  elaborate  vase  ot  Mrs.  La 
Fontaine  was  very  conspicuous." 

The  Spectator  happened  to  show  his 
revised  report  to  a  young  woman  friend, 


and  of  course  she  promptly  called  him 
"  a  horrid  thing."  "  How  can  people  help 
it  ?"  she  made  critical  inquiry.  "  Surely 
one  can't  reasonably  be  expected  to  love 
a  woman  simply  because  she  invites  you 
to  her  wedding,  and  in  large  society 
weddings  people  are  necessarily  brought 
together  who  are  often  but  mere  acquaint- 
ances of  the  bride,  as  of  one  another. 
Brides  shouldn't  invite  so  many  people 
if  they  don't  want  gifts  grudgingly  or 
indifferently  given."  The  Spectator  re- 
plied to  this  that  she  might  be  quite 
right,  that  this  might  be  a  case  where 
"  judgment  should  begin  at  the  house  of 
God,"  and  that  the  possibly  forthcoming 
reformer  would  be  a  bride  who  would 
find  her  earliest  inspiration  in  her  own 
wedding. 


The  sufferings  of  a  particular  class 
have  generally  furnished  good  material 
for  the  make-up  of  the  needed  reformer, 
and  tijily  brides  have  their  trials,  if  not 
real  sufferings,  in  this  matter  of  presents. 
One  bride,  the  guests  at  whose  wedding 
numbered  about  two-  hundred,  main- 
tained a  becoming  gratitude  and  pleasure 
as  the  gifts  came  in,  until  thirty-two  bon- 
bon dishes — ^surprisingly  alike — and  six 
water-bottles — as  identical  as  the  same 
number  of  peas  in  a  pod — appjcared  on 
the  table  before  her.  Then  she  was 
heard  to  say,  "  Mother,  if  another  one  of 
those  things  comes  in,  /  don't  care  who 
sends  it,  please  don't  show  it  to  me." 
Still  another,  who  was  to  beg^n  her 
housekeeping  in  a  very  small  flat,  and 
carry  it  forward  on  an  income  of  eighteen 
dollars  per  week,  faced  the  almost  un- 
answerable question  of  what  she  should 
do  with  twenty-seven  cut-glass  bowls — 
all  of  them  of  good  size.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion where  to  place  even  enough  bowls 
to  serve  the  small  family  with  bread  and 
milk.  Finally,  a  special  cabinet,  for 
which  there  was  neither  room  nor  money, 
had  to  be  purchased  to  accommodate 
the  bowls  and  bottles,  and  other  equally 
useless  things  which  came  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  recorded,  however,  of  all 
these  things  that  they  were  "just  too 
dear  for  anything,"  and  beautiful  and 
bountiful  assurance  was  given  that  each 
one  was  a  most  acceptable  and  important 
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addition  to  the  belongings  of  the  new 
home. 

Equally  tender  and  commendable  in 
its  begfinning,  but  even  more  sadly  de- 
graded in  its  lengthening  observance,  is 
the  custom  of  sending  flowers  to  a 
funeral.  It  was  a  most  beautiful  thing 
when  love,  and  love  alone,  made  quiet 
offering  of  the  blossoms  of  earth  to 
brighten  the  dark  hours  of  mortal  be- 
reavement ;  but  as  time  has  passed  on 
the  early  beauty  of  such  bestowal  seems 
to  have  been,  at  least  in  very  many 
instances,  sadly  marred,  if  not  quite  ob- 
literated. Remarks  heard  in  this  connec- 
tion indicate  the  all  too  prevalent  feeling. 
A  husband  and  wife  were  discussing 
the  matter  with  reference  to  a  particular 
case :  a  business  friend  of  the  man  had 
lost  his  wife,  and  the  discussion  just 
alluded  to  came  up  in  regard  to  sending 
a  floral  offering  to  the  house  where  death 
had  come.  The  woman  was  very  positive 
in  her  expression  of  disapproval ;  she 
argued  that  they  couldn't  afford  it ;  that 
there  was  no  tie  between  them  more 
tender  or  binding  than  that  of  a  business 
acquaintance ;  that  it  really  wasn't  fitting 
for  them  to  do  it,'  and  that  certainly  it 
ought  not  to  be  expected. 

The  man  expressed  himself  in  essential 
agreement ;  he  knew  they  couldn't  afford 
it,  and  he  admitted  there  was  something 
very  much  out  of  keeping  with  his  own 
best  feelings  in  sending  it ;  but  still  it 
was  his  judgment  that  it  should  be  done. 
He  said  it  would  be  expected,  its  omis- 
sion would  be  conspicuous.andperchance 
interpreted  unfavorably  for  them.  Then 
the  wife  suggested  that  if  they  must  send 
something, it  should  be  a  simple, inexpen- 
sive offering,  the  cost  of  which  they  could 
better  afford.  Again  the  man  expressed 
himself  in  sympathy  with  the  good  sense 
and  good  taste  of  the  suggestion,  but  he 
also  maintained  that  it  wouldn't  do ; 
that  if  they  sent  anything  it  must  be  of 
a  certain  style  and  price ;  and  it  was 
finally  so  determined. 

At  that  particular  funeral  the  display 
of  flowers  exceeded  even  what  people 
are  well  accustomed  to    see    in    these 


lavish  days.  So  numerous  were  they 
that  there  was  little  possibility  of  any 
sort  of  arrangement ;  it  was  simply  pil- 
low upon  pillow,  wreath  above  wreath, 
masses  of  one  sort  of  flowers  against 
those  of  another,  and  emblems  uncounted, 
crowded  together  with  the  one  evident 
intent  of  giving  them  a  place  where  they 
would  show.  It  was  simply  an  enor- 
mous display,  offensive  to  artistic  taste 
and  shocking  to  all  the  refinements  of 
the  heart ;  for  it  was  all  too  evident  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  offerings  made 
expressed  the  same  feelings  and  convic- 
tions as  the  one  alluded  to. 


The  antithesis  of  this  experience  was 
found  in  another  which  the  Spectator 
recalls  with  peculiar  pleasure.  It  was 
in  the  coast  country  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  the  time  was  midwinter. 
An  aged  woman  had  died ;  her  home 
had  been '  on  a  small  farm,  her  means 
limited,  and  her  friends  and  neighbors 
necessarily  few.  The  inevitable  cost  of  the 
funeral  was  all  that  the  remaining  family 
could  possibly  assume ;  even  the  outlay 
needful  for  a  small  offering  of  flowers  at 
that  time  and  place  was  not  to  be  thou^t 
of.  But  among  the  neighbors,  near  and 
distant,  were  some  who  had  one  or  more 
cherished  house-plants  ;  among  them  all 
there  were  a  few  blossoms,  and  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral  they  were  all  brought — 
a  rose,  a  petunia,  a  little  old-fashioned 
pink,  a  few  geranium-leaves,  each  one 
giving  all  she  had — and,  in  love  that  was 
tender  indeed,  laid  upon  the  coffin. 
Such  a  little  offering  it  was  in  itself — the 
wasted  hand  of  the  woman  could  have 
held  it  all ;  but  it  was  large  and  lovely 
enough  in  what  it  expressed  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  presence  of  the  angels  of 
light. 

® 

It  appears  increasingly  difficult  to 
exclude  the  common  commercialism  of 
the  time  from  any  of  its  particular  expe- 
riences; but  it  would  seem  that  the 
supreme  hours  of  human  life — the  hours 
in  which  love  is  crowned  and  we  take 
final  leave  of  our  dead — that  these  at 
least  might  be  held  sacredly  apart  from 
the  insincere,  the  common,  and  the 
ostentatious. 
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CHINA  IN  TRANSITION 

THE  ANTI-FOREIGN  RIOriNG  IN 
SHANGHAI 

BT   GEORGE    KENNAN 

special  Corrtspondent  <)f  The  Outlook  in  tht  Far  East 

This  is  the  fint  of  a  senes  of  articles  in  which  Mr.  Kennan  will  record  his  recent  observations 
and  experiences  in  China.  Among  these  experiences  was  a  house-boat  trip  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred miles  through  the  canals  of  eastern  China.  Tlie  present  article  will  be  followed  at  once  by 
one  dealing  with  the  causes  of  the  various  anti-toreign  manitestations  in  China.— The  Editors. 


IF  one  had  been  asked  two  weeks  ago 
what  cities  of  China  in  this  period 
of  transition  and  unrest  were  most 
likely  to  be  exempt  from  anti-foreign 
noting,  one  would  have  replied  without 
hesitation,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. 
Both  of  these  cities  passed  through  the 
year  of  the  Boxer  troubles  without  any 
disorderly  manifestations  of  anti-foreign 
feeling;  both  remained  quiet  in  the 
excitement  of  the  boycott  movement; 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
tijere  would  ever  be,  in  either  of  them, 
any  serious  uprising  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants. In  China,  however,  it  is  almost 
aliways  the  unexpected  that  happens,  and 
on -die  morning  of  Monday,  December 
18,  the  foreign  population  of  Shanghai 
found  itself  suddenly  confronted  by  a 
riotous  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  which  not  only  created  intense 
excitement  and  alarm,  but  threatened 
for  a  time  to  get  wholly  beyond  control. 
The  first  signs  of  impending  trouble 
appeared  at  the  Hongkew  market  in  the 
American  settlement,  where,  early  in  the 
morning,  gangs  of  Chinese  roughs  made 
an  attempt  to  stop  traffic  by  wrecking 
the  stalls  of  peaceable  hudcsters  and 
attacking  the  servants  of  foreign  resi- 
dents who  had  lieen  sent  there  to  buy 
supplies  of  meat  and  vegetables  for  the 
day.  A  little  later  rioting  began  on  the 
Nanking  Road,  and  in  less  than  two 
tours  the  anti-foreign  demonstration, 
which  had  evidently  been  preconcerted, 
"  not  carefully  organized,  became  so 
general  and  so  formidable  as  to  threaten 


the  safety  of  foreigners  in  all  parts  of 
the  International  Settlement' 

Julian  H.  Arnold,  the  American  Vice- 
Consul,  was  attacked  by  a  mob  near  the 
suburban  race-course  as  he  was  coming 
into  the  city ;  Dr.  Scholz,  the  German 
Consul-General,  and  two  of  his  vice-con- 
suls were  set  upon  in  the  Nanking  Road 
and  had  to  take  refuge  in  Max  Nossler's 
book-store ;  Dr.  McLeod,  Dr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Forrester,  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  many  other  well-known  business 
men  were  stoned  or  beaten ;  and  dozens 
of  other  Europeans  or  Americans,  in  au- 
tomobiles, in  carriages,  or  in  jinrikishas, 
were  stopped  and  more  or  less  roughly 
handled  as  they  passed  through  the 
streets  of  the  Settlement  on  their  way  to 
their  oflBces.  By  eight  o'clock  the  great 
commercial  thoroughfares  known  as  the 
Nanking  Road,  the  Kiangse  Road,  the 
Szechuen  Road,  and  the  Maloo,  were 
packed  with  excited  Chinese,  and  thou- 
sands of  rioters,  armed  with  sticks  and 
stones  and  in  some  cases  with  revolvers, 
began  to  mob  foreigners,  maul  policemen, 
loot  shops,  and  set  fire  to  buildings  in 
the  central  part  of  the  Settlement,  be- 
tween Defense  Creek  and  the  Bund. 
The  places  most  fiercely  and  persistently 
attacked  were  the  shop  of  the  Intema- 

•  The  part  of  Shanghai  controlled  and  partly  occu- 
pied by  foreigners  is  sometimes  called  the  Interna- 
tional Settlement  and  sometimes  the  Foreign  Conces- 
sion. It  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Whangpoo  River,  above  the  junction  ol  the  latter 
with  the  Yangtse.  and  has  an  area  of  two  or  three 
square  miles.  It  contains  a  population  of  8,000  or 
9jOOO  Europeans  and  Americans  and  about  350,000  Chi- 
nese. The  Native  City^  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  which  stands  just  south  of  the  Concession, 
had,  in  1900,  a  population  of  152,000. 
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tional  Bicycle  Company,  where  Win- 
chester rifles  and  ammunition  were  kept 
for  sale;  the  Louza  police  station,  to 
which  a  few  arrested  rioters  had  been 
taken  early  in  the  morning;  the  town 
hall  and  library  on  the  Nanking  Road, 
and  the  annex  of  the  Metropole  Hotel. 
The  employees  of  the  Bicycle  Company 
made  a  vigorous  defense,  and,  after  kill- 
ing several  Chinese  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  shop,  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
attack ;  but  before  the  foreign  residents 
of  the  city  could  collect  force  enough  to 
hold  the  yelling,  stone-throwing  mob  in 
check,  all  the  windows  of  the  town  hall 
had  been  shattered,  the  annex  of  the 
Metropole  Hotel  had  been  wrecked  and 
partially  burned,  and  the  Louza  police 
station  had  been  captured,  set  on  fire, 
and  completely  destroyed. 

Inasmuch  as  the  European  and  Amer- 
ican population  of  Shanghai  does  not 
exceed  nine  thousand,  while  the  Chinese 
living  in  the  Foreign  Concession  and 
the  Native  City  number  more  than  half  a 
million,  the  consequences  of  anjrthing 
like  a  general  foreign  uprising  might  be 
disastrous  in  the  extreme,  and  it  was 
therefore  with  a  feeling  of  intense  appre- 
hension and  alarm  that  the  foreign  resi- 
dents of  the  Settlement  went  for  their 
weapons.  The  Shanghai  Volunteers,  a 
local  militia  organization  numbering  six 
or  eight  hundred  men,  assembled  hastily, 
with  rifles  and  bandoliers  of  cartridges, 
but  without  uniforms ;  messengers  were 
despatched  to  all  the  war-ships  in  the 
river  asking  for  help;  squads  of  Sikh 
police  were  sent  to  check  the  march  of 
the  rioters  down  the  Nanking  Road  and 
to  seize  and  hold  the  bridges  over  Soo- 
chow  Creek ;  and  every  European  or 
American  who  had  a  rifle,  a  shot-gun,  a 
Mauser  pistol,  or  a  revolver,  rushed  into 
the_  streets,  and  either  reported  to  the 
municipal  authorities  for  orders  or  has- 
tened to  the  scene  of  disturbance  to  fight 
independently. 

Before  nine  o'clock  the  whole  native 
quarter  was  swarming  like  a  disturbed 
ant-hill,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  within  the  limits  of 
the  Central  District,  between  Defense 
Creek  and  the  Bund,  there  were  two  hun- 
dred diousand  excited  Chinese  in  the 
Streets.    It  soon  became  apparent,  bow- 


ever,  that  nine-tenths  of  these  people 
were  not  partici^ting  in  the  riot,  and 
that  the  few  thousands  who  were  actively 
engaged  in  it  lacked  cohesive  organiza- 
tion and  courage.  They  would  yell 
frantically,  throw  stones,  loot  an  unde- 
fended shop,  or  maul  a  Sikh  policeman 
to  death  with  bamboo  poles ;  but  when 
the  Volunteers  opened  fire  on  them  with 
ball  cartridges  they  lost  their  nerve  and 
gave  way.  They  did  not  venture  to  kill 
a  European  outr%ht,  even  when  they  had 
him  in  their  power.  If  they  happened 
to  catch  an  Englishman  alone  and  un- 
armed they  stoned  him,  smashed  bis 
carriage  or  jinrikisha,  and  perhaps  beat 
him ;  but  they  always  stopped  short  of 
murder.  The  only  foreigners  actually 
killed  were  Sikh  policemen  from  India, 
whom  the  Chinese  hate  with  a  deadly 
hatred.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  strong  landing  parties 
of  marines  and  bluejackets  came  ashore 
from  the  British  cruisers  Astraea  and 
Bonaventure,  the  Italian  cruiser  Marco 
Polo,  the  German  gunboat  Vaderland, 
and  the  British  gunboat  Clio,  and,  with 
a  dozen  or  more  machine  guns,  took  posi- 
tions in  front  of  the  consulates  and 
public  buildings,  or  marched  in  squads 
to  the  parts  of  the  city  where  the  dis- 
order was  greatest. 

Coming  down  from  Peking  by  the 
Tientsin  steamer  Shengking,  we  hap- 
pened to  reach  Shanghai  a  few  hours 
after  the  rioting  b^an,  and  upon  land- 
ing at  one  of  the  many  docks  which 
fringe  the  beautiful  European  boulevard 
known  as  the  Bund,  we  found  ourselves, 
to  our  great  amazement,  in  what  seemed 
to  be  a  besieged  city.  The  consulates 
and  public  buildings  were  all  guarded 
by  troops ;  squads  of  marines  and  blue- 
jackets, with  rifles  over  their  shoulders, 
were  marching  along  the  water  front  and 
wheeling  into  the  Nanking  Road ;  armed 
volunteers  in  civilian  dress,  with  bando- 
liers of  cartridges  across  their  breasts, 
Were  going  to  or  from  "  the  front "  in 
jinrikishas  or  on  foot ;  gray-haired  British 
merchants  were  riding  to  their  places  of 
business  in  carriages  or  automobiles 
with  rifles  or  double-barreled  shot-guns 
by  their  sides;  and  even  the  bicycle- 
riders  who  went  scurrying  along  the 
Bund  carried  big  luivy  revolvers  in  hoi- 
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sters  belted  about  their  wabts.  The 
whole  foreign  population,  apparently,  was 
under  arms,  and  had  either  been  engaged 
in  fighting  or  was  ready  to  fight  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Upon  inquiring  what 
had  happened,  we  were  informed  that  the 
Chinese,  excited  by  certain  proceedings 
in  the  Shanghai  Mixed  Court,  had  b^;un 
an  anti-foreign  riot  and  were  engaged  in 
looting  shops,  burning  buildings,  and 
killing  Europeans  and  Americans  on  the 
Nanking  Road  and  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  International  Settlement  The 
Volunteers  had  been  called  out,  and 
marines  had  been  landed  from  all  the 
war-ships  in  the  river,  but  the  whole 
force  available  for  defense  did  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  hundred  men,  and  if  the 
native  uprising  should  become  general 
the  situation  of  the  comparatively  small 
body  of  Europeans  in  the  Settlement 
might  be  as  perilous  as  that  of  the  for- 
eigners in  Tientsin  in  1900. 

This  was  somewhat  alarming  news, 
but  as  the  people  on  the  Bund  did  not 
seem  to  be  wildly  excited,  and  as  we 
could  hear  no  sound  of  yelling  or  firing, 
I  concluded  that  the  danger  was  not 
imminent,  and  directed  the  porter  of  the 
Astor  House  to  collect  our  baggage  and 
call  'rikishas.  'Rikishas,  however,  were 
not  to  be  had.  The  Chinese  coolies 
were  all  on  strike  or  with  the  rioters,  - 
and  the  only  vehicle  available  was  a 
closed  baggage-van,  which  had  no  seats, 
and  looked  like  {he  "  Black  Maria  "  of 
a  city  prison.  Making  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, we  climbed  cheerfully  up  on  our 
trunks,  took  our  grip-sacks  and  shoulder- 
bags  in  our  laps,  and  rode  slowly  to  the 
hotel,  like  a  couple  of  wild  animals  in  a 
closed  menagerie  cage.  We  found  the 
Astor  House  full  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can round-the-world  tourists,  who  were 
assembled  in  little  groups  in  die  office, 
the  reading-room,  the  bar-room,  and  the 
parlor,  discussing  the  latest  news  from 
the  scene  of  disorder,  and  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  general  Chinese,  attack  in  the 
darkness  of  the  coming  night  Here 
and  there  young  Volunteers  who  had  just 
letumed,  rifle  in  hand,  from  the  Nan- 
king Road,  were  describing  to  excited 
and  apprehensive  women  the  siege  of 
the  Town  Hall  and  the  fierce  attack  of 
the  mob  on  the  shop  of  the  International 


Bicycle  Company ;  and  at  the  office  desk, 
where  I  went  to  register  our  names,  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  was  imperiling  the 
safety  of  half  his  guests  by  helping  an 
American  tourist  to  load  a  Mauser  auto- 
matic pistol.  Neither  of  them  knew 
anything  about  the  mechanism  of  the 
weapon,  and,  after  dodging  two  or  three 
times  out  of  the  probable  line  of  acci- 
dental fire,  I  went  to  their  assistance, 
boldly  declared  myself  a  firearms  expert, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  getting  behind  the 
gun,  offered  to  load  it  myself.  From 
my  point  of  view — opposite  the  muzzle — 
two  novices  co-operating  in  an  attempt 
to  fill  the  magazine  of  an  automatic  pistol 
were  much  more  dangerous  than  a  Chi- 
nese mob. 

When  we  had  taken  our  hand  baggage 
to  our  room,  I  came  down  stairs  and 
walked  through  the  hotel,  asking  ques- 
tions right  and  left,  listening  to  scraps 
of  excited  conversation,  and  trying  to 
get  an  intelligible  explanation  of  die 
riotous  outbreak  which  had  so  suddenly 
transformed  a  peaceful  commercial  city 
into  what  seemed  to  be — or  threatened 
to  become — a  field  of  "  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death."  None  of  the  excited 
groups  in  the  parlors  and  corridors  had 
any  definite  information  with  r^ard  to 
the  cause  of  the  riot,  but  suggestions  for 
dealing  with  it  were  abundant  "  What 
they  oug^t  to  do,"  said  a  loud-voiced 
American  in  the  office,  "  is  to  take  out 
the  Taotai  [the  Chinese  prefect  or  govr 
emor  of  the  city]  and  lynch  him  I" 
"  Yes,"  said  another,  "  either  lynch  him 
or  put  him  in  irons  and  send  him  on 
board  one  of  the  war-ships."  I  could 
not  see  myself  how  murdering  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  sending  him  on  board  a  war- 
ship in  handcuffs  and  leg-fetters,  would 
greatly  improve  the  situation,  but  such 
were  the  suggestions  of  two  of  my  goun- 
trymen  who  seemed  to  be  rational,  and 
who  were  apparently  men  of  education 
and  good  social  position.  No  question 
was  raised  as  to  die  Taotai's  responsibil- 
ity for  the  riot,  nor  did  anybody  seem  to 
care  what  the  grievances  of  the  Chinese 
were — if  they  had  any.  An  attack  had 
been  made  upon  the  foreigners,  there- 
fore the  Chinese  Governor  should  be 
lynched  1 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  put  a  pistol  in 
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my  pocket  and  walked  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chinese  quarter.  The  streets 
everywhere  were  crowded  with  natives — 
most  of  them  coolies — and  there  were 
strong  squads  of  marines,  or  Sikh  police, 
on  the  bridges  and  at  the  intersections 
of  the  principal  "  Roads."  But  the  riot- 
ing had  apparently  ceased,  and  although 
many  shops  in  the  central  district  were 
closed,  I  heard  no  firing  and  could  see 
no  signs  of  disorder.  All  the  Europeans 
whom  I  met  were  armed,  but  many  of 
them  were  returning  to  their  homes ;  and 
in  reply  to  questions  they  said  that  the 
killing  of  twenty  or  thirty  men  had 
cowed  die  disorderly  element,  and  that 
the  trouble,  for  a  time  at  least,  was  over. 

Throughout  Monday  evening  the  feel- 
ing among  the  foreigners  in  the  Settle- 
ment was  one  of  great  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehension. The  riotous  demonstration 
had  been  checked,  and  at  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  cost  in  life ;  but  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  who 
had  thus  far  taken  no  part  in  it  were 
in  a  state  of  wild  excitement  The  atti- 
tude of  the  local  native  authorities  was 
uncertain,  and  the  anti-foreign  move- 
ment might  at  any  moment  become  gen- 
eral and  assume  a  dangerous  form,  as  it 
did  in  die  north  of  China  in  1900.  No- 
body in  Peking  or  Tientsin  would  believe 
at  first  that  the  Boxer  movement  was 
really  formidable ;  but  it  developed  into 
a  great  popular  uprising,  nevertheless, 
and  the  same  thing  might  happen  again. 
The  foreign  residents  of  Shanghai,  there- 
fore, prepared  themselves,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, for  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  upon  a 
more  extensive  scale.  The  family  of  the 
American  Consul-General,  and  many 
other  people  who  had  been  living  in 
lonely  and  isolated  places  on  the  Bub- 
bling Well  Road,  came  in  to  the  Astor 
House  for  safety.  The  Country  Club, 
near  the  center  of  the  suburban  resi- 
dence district,  was  turned  into  a  place  of 
refuge  for  women  and  children,  and  was 
put  under  guard  of  a  strong  detachment 
of  Volunteers ;  and  all  strategic  points 
between  the  native  quarter  and  the  for- 
eign part  of  the  Settlement  were  occu- 
pied by  Volunteers,  Sikh  police,  or 
squads  of  marines  with  machine  guns. 

The  Astor  House,  until  after  midnight, 
was    filled  with    excited    men,   mostly 


armed,  who  had  come  in  to  get  news,  or 
to  discuss  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the 
air,  of  course,  was  filled  with  disquieting 
rumors  and  reports.  The  Chinese,  it 
was  said,  were  holding  tumultuous  meet- 
ings in  the  Native  City  and  working 
themselves  up  to  a  frenzy  over  the  killing 
of  their  countrymen  in  die  streets ;  they 
had  obtained  two  or  three  thousand 
rifles  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition 
by  breaking  into  a  native  arsenal;  and 
they  were  prepfltilijf  to- make  an  over- 
whelming attack  upon  the  foreign  quarter 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  nig^t  War-ships  of 
the  Powers  had  been  sent  for  and  were 
coming  at  top  speed  from  Weihaiwei, 
from  Hongkong,  from  the  lower  Yang- 
tse,  and  from  Japan;  but  twenty-four 
hours,  at  least,  must  elapse  before  any 
of  them  could  arrive,  and  in  the  mean- 
time only  the  Volunteers  and  a  few 
hundred  bluejackets  and  marines  stood 
between  the  foreign  population  and  half 
a  million  infuriated  Chinese.  Althou^^ 
I  took  these  rumors  with  many  grains  of 
salt,  I  did  not  feel  at  all  sure,  myself, 
that  the  trouble  in  Shanghai  was  over. 
I  had  just  come  from  Peking  and  Tien- 
tsin, where  I  had  heard  all  the  details 
of  the  Boxer  siege ;  I  was  aware  that 
the  anti-foreign  feeling  in  the  Yangtse 
valley  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
boycott;  and  I  knew  so  little  of  the 
grievances  of  the  Shanghai  Chinese  that 
I  could  not  tell  what  they  were  likely  to 
do  after  twenty  or  tliirQr  of  them  had 
been  killed  by  foreign  troops. 

Just  after  I  returned  to  my  room,  a 
detachment  of  marines  passed  under  my 
window,  dragging  a  two-inch  quick-firer 
in  the  direction  of  the  Nanking  Road  ; 
and  as  the  rumble  of  die  wheels  died 
away  up  the  street,  I  went  to  bed,  more 
than  half  expecting  to  be  awaikened 
before  morning  by  the  yells  of  a  mob 
and  the  rattle  of  rifles  and  machine  guns. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  night 
passed  without  any  general  alarm,  and 
,,when  I  went  put  after  breakfast  the  city 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Astor  House 
seemed  to  be  perfectiy  quiet  Everybody 
was  still  going  about  armed,  the  bridges 
over  Soochow  Creek  were  all  guarded, 
and  a  detachment  of  marines  in  front  of 
the  German  consulate  had  trained  a  big 
brass  machine  gun  so  that  it  ^Quld  sweep 
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the  whole  street  in  front  of  the  hotel ; 
but  with  these  exceptions  there  was  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  the  normal  life  of  the 
city  had  been  disturbed.  When,  after  a 
walk  of  five  minutes,  I  reached  our  con- 
sulate, I  found  the  building  guarded  by 
a  force  of  two  small  Japanese  blue- 
jackets. There  was  a  fairly  strong 
American  fleet  in  the  Far  East,  including 
several  battle-ships ;  but  when  the  rioting 
in  Shanghai  began,  the  nearest  of  our 
vessels  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  miles  away ;  and  in  order  that 
American  interests  should  not  be  left 
wholly  without  protection,  the  Japanese 
consul  loaned  us  two  armed  men,  out  of 
bis  total  available  force  of  twelve  1  I 
presume  he  thought  that  by  giving  us 
two  bluejackets  to  stand  in  front  of  our 
consulate  he  would  help  us  to  "  save  our 
face;"  but  he  could  not  prevent  the 
British  residents  from  chaffing  us  a  little 
upon  our  consular  g^uard  of  two  Asiatics, 
and  our  inability  to  land  marines  until 
Wednesday  afternoon — sixty  hours  after 
the  rioting  began. 

In  reply  to  ray  inquiries,  our  Consul- 
General,  Mr.  Rodgers,  said  that  the 
American  cruiser  Baltimore  and  three 
gunboats  were  up  the  Yangtse,  at  or 
near  Ching^ang,  and  that  he  had  in- 
formed them  of  the  riot  by  telegraph 
early  Monday  morning.  He  had  also 
kept  the  Department  in  Washington  ad- 
vised, and  had  cabled  Admiral  Train  at 
Manila.  He  did  not  think  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Shanghai  was  at  all  critical,  but 
be  expressed  great  anxiety  with  regard 
to  the  safety  of  the  American  mission- 
aries "  up  country."  There  was  a  strong 
anti-foreign  feeling  among  the  Chinese 
of  the  Yangtse  valley,  and  he  greatly 
feared  that  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
Shanghai  outbreak  reached  the  cities  on 
the  Grand  Canal — particularly  Soochow, 
Hoochow,  and  Hangchow — the  mission- 
aries there  would  be  attacked  and  possi- 
bly murdered.  He  had,  therefore,  wired 
them  all  to  come  down  to  the  coast  for 
shelter  and  protection.  ' 

When  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  I  found 
A  lot  of  new  rumors  in  circulation.  Riot- 
ing, it  was  said,  had  broken  out  afresh 
in  three  places,  and  the  disorder  was 
greater  than  ever.  A  reinforcement  of 
■marines  hid  just  arrived  in  the  German 


gunboat  Tiger;  the  American  cruiser 
Baltimore  had  reached  Woosung;  and  a 
fleet  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers  was 
coming  post  haste  from  Manila  (I). 
Meanwhile,  the  rioters  had  been  rein- 
forced by  an  army  of  brigands  and  salt 
smugglers  from  the  back  country,  thou- 
sands of  riifhans  and  rowdies  had  come 
across  the  river  from  Pootung,  and  the 
outlook  generally  was  very  alarming. 
These  wild  reports,  of  course,  were 
almost  wholly  without  foundation;  but 
a  reference  to  them  may  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  mental  and  emo- 
tional atmosphere  in  which  the  guests  of 
the  Astor  House  lived  for  two  or  three 
days.  No  rumor  seemed  too  wild  to 
gain  credence,  and  intelligent  men  as- 
sured me,  with  an  air  of  conviction,  that 
Admiral  Train  had  sent  a  fleet  of 
destroyers  from  the  Philippines,  and 
that  three  fast  British  cruisers  had  come 
from  Hongkong  (a  distance  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  miles)  in  thirty  hours  I 
As  matters  of  fact,  the  Baltimore  did  not 
reach  Woosung  until  Wednesday;  the 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  and  British 
cruisers  did  not  come  at  all ;  and  the 
rioting  on  Tuesday  was  limited  to  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  few  hundred 
Chinese  roughs  and  hoodlums,  to  pre- 
vent market  sales  and  force  Chinese 
merchants  to  close  their  shops  on  the 
Nanking  Road,  the  Boone  Road,  and 
the  Maloo.  When  I  walked  out  to  this 
part  of  the  city,  a  little  later,  there  were 
great  crowds  of  Chinese  in  the  streets, 
but  I  saw  no  rioting  or  disorder.  That 
night,  however,  just  after  twelve  o'clock, 
a  general  alarm  was  sounded  from  all 
the  bell  towers,  and  the  whole  foreign 
community  was  again  thrown  into  a 
panic  by  an  announcement  from  the 
police  headquarters  that  the  Chinese,  in 
strong  force,  were  advancing  on  the 
Setdement  from  the  west  They  had 
driven  in  the  police  outposts  on  the 
Sinza  Road  ;  they  were  already  close  to 
the  General  Hospital,  if  not  actually  in 
possession  of  it ;  and  they  were  setting 
fire  to  everything  as  they  marched  down 
the  right  bank  of  Soochow  Creek  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bund.  As  this  startling 
news  came  from  police  headquarters, 
and  as  the  whole  western  sky  was  lighted 
up  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  glatfe  of 
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an  extensive  conflagfration,  the  marines 
and  bluejackets  assembled  hastily  in 
front  of  the  British  and  German  consul- 
ates; detachments  of  Volunteers  came 
hurrying  along  the  Bund  at  the  double-, 
quick ;  machine  guns  were  got  in  posi- 
tion on  the  Garden  Bridge  and  in  front 
of  the  Astor  House;  the  fire  brigade 
turned  out;  and  the  whole  r^on  bor- 
dering on  Soochow  Creek  became  a 
scene  of  great  activity  and  excitement. 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  mounted 
scouts  who  had  been  sent  out  to  locate 
the  enemy  reported  that  they  could  find 
no  "Chinese  army,"  but  tfiat  a  large 
number  of  native  houses,  set  on  fire, 
presumably,  by  the  rioters,  were  burning 
briskly  in  the  district  known  as  Sinza. 
The  fire  brigade  went  up  the  Creek  and 
after  an  hour  of  hard  work  put  out 
the  incendiary  fires;  the  marines  and 
bluejackets  on  the  Garden  Bridge  and 
in  front  of  the  Astor  House  went  back 
to  their  consulates  ;  and  the  citizens  and 
tourists  who  had  been  roused  by  the 
general  alarm  returned  to  their  beds. 

On  Wednesday  the  situation  beg^n  to 
clear  up,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  foreign 
population  was  to  some  extent  relieved. 
The  American  gunboat  Villalobos  came 
up  the  river  to  the  city  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy  bluejackets  and  marines 
from  the  cruiser  Baltimore ;  the  Taotai, 
Duke  Tsai-Teh,  and  other  prominent 
Chinese  officials  went  personally  through 
the  native  quarter  with  guards  and  foot- 
men carrying  printed  proclamations  or- 
dering the  people  to  remain  quiet ;  the 
Viceroy,  Chou-Fu,  telegraphed  from  Nan- 
king that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Shanghai 
with  instructions  from  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment at  Peking;  and  the  Chinese 
newspapers  published  strong  editorials 
condemning  i.ie  rioters  and  urging  all 
patriotic  citizens  to  discourage  violence 
and  await  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Mixed  Court  trouble. 

At  the  present  time  (Friday  evening) 
the  anti-foreign  demonstration  seems  to 
have  spent  its  force,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  anticipate  a  renewal  of  the 
rioting.  The  city  is  well  guarded  and 
efiiciently  patrolled,  and  the  military 
force  now  on  duty  seems  quite  adequate 
to  cope  with  the  disorderly  element, 
which   never  comprised   more    than   a 


fiftieth  part  of  the  total  Chinese  popula- 
tion. 

In  their  dealings  with  the  mob  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  the  foreigners,  it 
seems  to  me,  showed  commendable  pru- 
dence and  self-restraint  They  did  not 
open  fire  on  the  rioters  until  further 
delay  would  have  been  suicidal,  and  they 
never  brought  into  use  either  artillery  or 
machine  g^ns.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  "  give  Sie  Chinese  a  lesson  "  by  slaugh- 
tering two  6r  three  hundred  of  them  indis- 
criminately in  the  streets ;  but,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  ofiicers  of 
die  Volunteers  and  marines'  never  once 
lost  their  heads  in  the  excitement,  and 
never  ordered  their  men  to  fire  unless  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  As  a 
result  of  their  coolness  and  discretion 
the  Chinese  casualty  list  is  comparatively 
small,  and  comprises  only  men  who  were 
in  the  fighting  line  and  who  actually  had 
sticks,  stones,  or  deadly  weapons  in  their 
hands. 

The  secretary  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil, who  acts  also  as  correspondent  of 
the  London  "  Times,"  cabled  that  journal 
that  Japanese  had  been  seen  among  the 
rioters,  and  had  given  the  latter  aid  and 
encouragement.  The  same  statement 
was  made,  without  reservation  or  quali- 
fication, by  the  "China  Gazette,"  and 
by  several  foreigners  with  whom  I 
talked,  but  I  failed  to  get  any  evidence 
of  the  alleged  fact  which  was  worth 
a  moment's  consideration.  Hundreds 
of  Chinese  students  have  come  back 
from  Japan  wearing  -the  Japanese  stu- 
dent dress,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
some  of  these  young  men  were  among 
the  rioters,  and  were  mistaken  by  foreign 
observers  for  subjects  of  the  Mikado ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
no  real  Japanese  had  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  tne  disturbance,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 

Since  I  arrived  here,  five  days  a^,  I 
have  succeeded  in  getting  from  officers 
of  our  consulate,  from  Chinese  officials, 
from  members  of  the  Municipal  Council, 
and  from  representative  business  men,  a 
fairly  clear  and  intelligible  explanation 
of  the  riot ;  and  as  it  illustrates  certain 
methods  and  tendencies  which  prevail  in 
China  generally,  and  in  the  tteaty  ports 
in    particular,    I  shail  devote   anothei 
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article  to  the  trouble  in  the  Shanghai 
Mixed  Court,  which  lighted  a  flame  of 
wrath  and  indignation  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Chinese,  high  and  low,  and  which 
led,  ultimately,  to  the  anti-foreign  dem- 
onstration. If  we  are  going  to  try  to 
extend  our  commercial  interests  in  China, 


or  even  to  do  business  there  during  the 
next  ten  years,  we  shall  have  to  try  to 
understand  the  Chinese  and  their  way 
of  looking  at  the  dealings  of  foreigners 
with  them  ;  and  the  Mixed  Court  fracas 
is  a  most  instructive  object-lesson. 
Shanghai,  Friday,  December  22,  i90S. 


THE    RUSSIAN  PRIESTS    IN    THE 
REVOLUTION 

FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT  IN  RUSSIA 


THE  only  Russian  priest  who  has 
become  known  to  the  whole 
world  in  these  revolutionary 
times  is  Father  Gapon,  a  man  in  every 
way  exceptional.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  other  priests  ail  over  Russia  who 
have  shown  active  sympathy  in  one  way 
or  another  towards  the  great  movement 
that  is  reorganizing  Russian  society. 
From  the  three  common  priests  who 
gave  their  approval  openly  to  the  Kron- 
stadt  mutineers,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
St  Petersburg  who  protested  against 
their  execution,  there  is  every  shade  of 
political  and  social  creed. 

Tolstoy  has  made  the  world  familiar 
with  the  idea  that  the  religious  sentiment 
in  the  Russian  people  must  play  a  great 
part  in  the  building  up  of  the  new  Rus- 
sian State.  Since  the  development  of 
the  open  revolution  it  has  become  evi- 
dent diat  the  position  of  the  great  wing 
of  the  Russian  Church  which  might 
properly  be  called  die  Russian  Protest- 
ants, and  which  is  known  as  the  "  Old 
Believers,"  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  must  be  considered  even  at  this 
moment  of  intense  revolutionary  crisis. 
The  Government  appreciated  the  power 
of  the  "  Old  Believers,"  and  it  granted 
religious  liberty  largely  on  account  of 
pressure  brought  to  bear  if  rom  this  quar- 
ter. The  Goverpment's  Hnmediate  re- 
ward was  a  very  considerable  financial 
backing  from  the  wealthy  "  Old  Believ- 
ers"  of  Moscow.  The  particular  element 
of  the  "  Old  Believers  "  that  fiynished 
aid  to  the  Government  at  this  early  stage 
of  the  revolution,  before  the  latter  had 
(granted  any,  substantial  liberties  to  the 


people,   might    be   termed    reactionary 
rather  than  progressive. 

The  "  Old  Belief,"  however,  like  other 
religious  movements,  has  developed  un- 
der perseciition.  At  the  outset  it  was  a 
protest  against  the  form  of  the  Russian 
religion — a  simplification  of  the  rites  of 
the  Church.  Continued  persecution  has 
prevented  the  formation  of  a  well-cen- 
tralized, natural  oiganization  and  the 
establishment  of  tradition,  and  so  has 
forced  the  development  of  independent, 
individual  thought  and  religious  feeling. 
The  consequence  is  that  to-day  the  Old 
Belief  is  strong,  multiform,  and  many- 
sided.  Though  its  adherents  are  often 
very  dogmatic,  and  are  usually  more 
deeply  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of 
creed  as  well  as  with  religious  sentiment 
than  the  great  unthinking  mass  of  the 
orthodox,  still  religion  is  with  them  a 
vital  thing  which  they  have  had  to  de 
fend  against  the  Government  and  perse- 
cution. It  is  therefore  largely  among 
the  Old  Believers  that  new  political  and 
social  creeds  have  found  root. 

Religion,  then,  is  not  the  dead  thing  'X 
would  be  in  Russia  without  this  schism 
and  the  many  spontaneous  sects  that 
have  grown  up  during  the  last  century. 
And  now,  besides  the  sudden  liberation 
of  the  "  Old  Believers,"  has  come  the  re- 
moval of  Pobedonostseff,  the  dead  hand, 
from  the  helm  of  the  official  orthodox 
Russian  Church.  In  looking  about  for 
the  deepest  currents  of  Russian  feeling, 
nothing  is  so  remarkable  to-day  as  the 
bitter  hatred  on  all  sides  of  Pobedonost- 
seff. This  is  by  no  means  decreased 
since  his  removal  from  office,  for  it  is 
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known  that  he  remains  an  intimate  ad- 
viser of  the  Czar.  For  many  weeks  if 
one  bought  a  satirical  paper  on  the 
street  it  was  Pobedonostseff' s  cadaverous 
features  that  figured  as  the  chief  butt  of 
the  cartoonists;  if  one  read  a  view  of 
the  reactionary  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  against  Pobedonostseff  as 
much  as  Trepoff  that  the  shafts  w^re 
directed  ;  if  one  went  to  the  theater  to 
see  the  farce,  "  The  Days  of  Liberty," 
it  was  for  the  part  of  Pobedonostseff  that 
the  best  actor  was  cast,  and  he  who 
received  the  wildest  roar  of  popular  dis- 
approval. 

Let  us  try  to  feel  for  a  moment  the 
dead  weight  which  this  political  and 
religious  high  priest  placed  upon  the 
Russian  religion.  Let  us  recall  that  not 
only  did  Pobedonostseff  attack  the  mod- 
em school  and  the  modem  newspaper,  but 
that  he  went  so  far  as  to  call  inertia  the 
fulcrum  of  progp-ess.  What  an  inversion 
of  common  philosophy — what  blindness 
to  the  teachings  of  history  1  Is  this  not 
either  the  acme  of  egoistic  perversity  or 
incipient  madness?  Then  let  us  not 
forget  that  this  man  vras  for  years  the 
most  trusted  adviser  of  the  Czar.  But 
Pobedonostseff  is  removed,  and  the  Rus- 
sian priesthood  has  commenced  to 
breathe. 

Never  out  of  contact  with  the  people 
below,  never  free  from  the  most  constant 
petty  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  very 
peasants  themselves,  the  Russian"popes" 
have  now  at  least  been  emancipated 
from  the  paralyzing  pressure,  not  to  say 
ferrorism,  from  above.  There  are  many 
signs  that  the  great  Russian  priesthood 
with  its  hundred  thousand  peasant 
"  popes  *'  (for  they  are  not  far  removed 
from  the  peasants)  is  begfinning  to  think. 
There  are  many  proofs  that  the  "  popes  " 
are  sympathetic,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
idea  of  a  thorough  renovating  and  re- 
organization of  Russian  society.  One  of 
the  most  direct  is  the  latest  and  most 
intelligent  declaration  on  the  duty  and 
position  of  the  priests  during  the  great 
revolution  Russia  is  now  passing  through. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Russian  Church 
Herald,  th'e  •'  Zerkowni  Vestnik,"  pub-, 
lished  a  leading  article  on  the  new  duty 
of  priests. 

"  The  duty  of  the  priests  toward  the 


Duma,"  this  article  said,  "  is  to  explain 
to  the  people  the  overwhelming  impor- 
tance of  a  serious  and  honest  attitude 
towards  the  election  and  towards  their 
future  participation  in  the  political  life 
of  the  country ;  to  make  clear  the  gp-eat 
sin  which  the  peasant  would  commit 
towards  his  soul  if  he  should  in  this 
matter  trade  the  suggestions  of  his  con- 
science or  his  intelligence  against  per- 
sonal profit  or  fear." 

A  new  brochure  which  has  attracted 
the  widest  attention  expounds  and  devel- 
ops in  a  most  intelligent  and  interesting 
way  the  same  idea.  The  priest  must 
preach  to  the  peasant  that  he  is  not  to 
be  tempted  in  casting  his  vote  by  any 
consideration  of  mere  money,  or  fear  of 
"  the  strong  people  of  this  world."  The 
priest  should,  above  all  things,  combat 
by  the  power  of  his  word  "  the  harmful 
influence  which  the  administration  will 
try  to  exert  over  the  peasants  in  its 
own  interest."  The  publishers  of  this 
pamphlet  might  be  called  a  Priests' 
Union,  their  attitude  being  similar  in  its 
mixture  of  moderation  and  revolution  to 
that  of  the  Doctors'  Union,  the  OflScials' 
Union,  the  Railway  Union,  or  the  Offi- 
cers' Union.  The  title  they  give  them- 
selves is  the  "  Group  of  Priests."  Their 
organization  is,  of  course,  secret,  like  all 
the  others.  Their  second  and  appar- 
ently their  gfreatest  task  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  great  historical  moment 
to  bring  about  a  renaissance  of  the  spirit 
of  the  clergy  itself. 

"  The  service  of  the  priests,"  they  say, 
"  is  humiliated,  transformed  into  a  trade. 
The  Church  has  become  the  servant  of 
the  State,  the  priest,  the  serf,  and  the 
police." 

The  priest  must  profit  by  the  new 
national  assembly  to  improve  and  reform 
the  clergy  itself.  The  clergy  should  not 
interest  itself  in  its  political  rdle  in  the 
new  Duma  as  a  caste  or  as  an  organi- 
zation, but  it  shbuld  do  its  best  to  see 
that  the  great  ertancipation  is  urtder- 
st<5od  by  the  members  of  the  Duma  in 
its  deepest  sense.  The  duty  of  the  Rus- 
sian priest  is  to  think,  to  write,  to  speak, 
and  to  do  everything  possible  that  t^e' 
Duma  may  become  the  trae  liberator 
of  Russia;  that  it  may  save  Russia' 
from  its  spiritual  slavery,  and  it  may- 
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not  itself  become  a  new  bureaucratic 
institution.  In  view  of  this  great  task 
the  clergy  should  redouble  its  eflForts  to 
prevent  its  relations  within  the  State 
from  becoming  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle to  itself.  It  should  break  this  bond 
that  ties  it  to  the  State  at  the  earliest 
.possible  moment. 

"  We  must  liberate  ourselves,"  say 
the  Group  of  Priests, "  from  the  didionor- 
able  tie  which  has  transformed  the  Rus- 
sian Church  into  '  the  Department  of  the 
Orthodox  Confession,'  and  which  has 
made  a  sacril^^e  of  religion,  putting  into 
the  place  of  Christ  a  Secretary  of  the 
Consistory.  Sacred  institutions  of  the 
Church  are  transformed  by  the  autocracy 
into  chairs  of  political  propaganda  and 
chairs  of  inquisition,  and  the  priests  have 
become  assistants  of  the  gendarmes  and 
the  policemen — lackeys  of  the  rich  and 
strong.  The  lips  of  the  priest  are  sealed 
by  the  seal  of  State." 

"  We  must  announce  the  principle," 
contends  the  Priests'  Union,  '  that  the 
Church  is  independent,'  and  we  must 
release  it  immeidiately.  The  Church 
should  be  independent  and  free.  It  is 
the  conscience  of  the  {>eople  -and  of 
society.  It  should  take  into  considera- 
tion every  fact,  but  always  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Christian  truth. 


The  Church  can  very  well  condemn  one 
political  rdgrime  and  approve  another ;  it 
can  prefer  one  regime  to  another  [that 
is,  democracy  to  autocracy] ;  but  it  can- 
not bind  itself  with  any  of  the  forms 
of  the  State,  because  it'  is  eternal,  and 
these  forms  are  but  passing  forms." 

"  There  is  another  prejudice  to  com- 
bat," conclude  our  Russian  priests  of 
the  future.  "  It  is  the  idea  that  the^ 
Church  has  nothing  to  do  with  earthly 
existence,  that  the  domain  of  religion  is 
heaven.  On  the  contrary,  the  Church 
ought  to  bring  nearer  the  reign  of  God 
on  earth ;  and  to  bring  Russia  a  step 
nearer  to  the  reign  of  truth  and  good,  a 
change  and  development  of  political 
forms  are  essential.  The  clergy  is,  then, 
obliged  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
guarantee  the  triumph  of  that  truth  and 
that  conception  of  the  general  welfare 
in  the  Dtuna — ^the  most  concrete  expres- 
sion of  the  present  political  transforma- 
tion." 

As  a  clear,  broad-minded,  and  pro- 
gressive statement  of  religious  attitude 
during  one  of  the  most  intense  and 
deepest  of  all  historical  transformations, 
the  declaration  of  the  Group  of  Russian 
Priests  should  call  out  the  most  wide- 
spread sympathy  and  confidence  among, 
all  religious  and  serious-minded  people. 


LOVES  BLINDNESS 

BY  C.  H.  GRAND  ALL 

'  Poor  little  Boy,"  the  people  said,  "  he's  blind ; 

He  cannot  see  even  to  choose  his  mates. 

That  girl  was  thrust  on  him  by  evil  fates — 
She  is  so  plain,  of  such  a  common  kind. 
Yet  still  to  common  things  he  is  inclined. 

Wearing  that  smile  they  carry  in  such  states, — 

So  pitiful — the  blind ;   neither  repines  nor  hates, 
But,  if  you  ask  him,  says,  '  I  do  not  mind.' " 

Love  smiles  1 — a  smile  of  pity,  kin  to  tears  I 

For  Love,  "blind  Love,"  sees  beauty  all  around, 
And  in  the  darkest  storm  his  day  is  bright;. 
"Plain"  faces  grow  divine,  and  all  the  years 

His  path  is  strewn  with  flowers  that  hide  the  ground — • 
Love's  "blindness"  so  transcends  all  loveless  sight    ' 
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THE  whole  library  movement,  as 
it  is  known  to-day,  is  practically 
a  development  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  special  work  with  children 
is  of  still  more  recent  date ;  in  fact,  four- 
teen years  would  cover  its  life,  while 
the  last  seven  years  would  measure  its 
rapid  progress. 

Public  library  workers  are  fond  of 
calling  their  libraries  the  people's  uni- 
versities. The  ideal  aim  of  the  work  is 
to  help  educate  all  citizens.  The  chil- 
dren's department,  then,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  nursery  of  good  citizenship, 
and  the  children's  librarian  must  have 
the  spirit  of  the  educator.  Our  ideal 
aim  is  justified  by  the  evident  need  of 
at  least  three  elements  which  an  active 
library  can  supply.  There  is  universal 
need  for  (1)  furdier  enrichment  of  life, 
(2)  greater  knowledge,  and  (3)  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  reading  habit.  We  can 
acquire  the  first  two  elements,  further 
enrichment  of  life  and  greater  knowl- 
edge, through  the  third,  the  reading 
habit.  The  forming  of  this*1iabit  is 
conceded  by  all  to  be  peculiarly  the 
library's  function.  I  should  like  to  in- 
crease the  appreciation  of  the  scope  of 
library  work  in  general,  of  one's  own 
city's  library  in  particular,  and  to  have 
parents  feel  that  a  children's  department 
can  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  prac- 
tical help  with  their  children ;  hence  this 
description  of  a  library's  facilities  for 
giving  such  aid. 

The  first  consideration  must  be  the 
kind  of  rooms  to  which  the  children  are 
invited.  It  goes  almost  without  saying 
that  they  should  be  large,  sunny,  and 
cheerful  in  coloring.  Size  we  have,  and 
certainly  need,  to  accommodate  our  fluc- 
tuating family,  for  in  all  we  have  in  the 
Buffalo  Public  Library  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen  thousand  members  drawing 

'  •  The  author  of  this  article  was  for  several  years 
and  at  the  time  of  its  writing  Children's  Librarian  of 
the  Buffalo  Public  Library,  where  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  important  branch  of  library 
work.— The  Editors. 
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books,  to  say  nothing  of  adult  visitors, 
who  are  always  welcome. 

Any  child  who  lives  in  the  city,  and 
whose  parents  are  willing  to  sign  the 
application  agreeing  to  be  responsible, 
may  have  cards  to  draw  books  from 
the  library.  It  is  in  seeking  the  infor- 
mation necessary  for  filling  out  these 
application  blanks  that  we  get  the  most 
intimate  glimpses  into  the  pitifully 
pinched,  distorted  lives  of  some  of  our 
clientele.  So  eager  are  some  of  the 
youngsters  for  books  that  they  are  will- 
ing almost  to  perjure  their  souls  away. 
What  is  stronger  proof  yet  of  their  eager- 
ness— ^for,  alas  I  many  children  do  not 
realize  the  evil  of  untruth — two  boys 
volunteered  to  give  up  smokii^  ciga- 
rettes if  they  could  but  have  cards,  though 
we  had  never  said  smoking  was  tabooed, 
while  one  little  girl  whose  father  had 
signed  ill^bly  her  application  for  cards 
pleaded,  "  Lady,  papa  wrote  as  well  as  he 
could.  He's  just  broken  his  1^,  you 
know." 

But  to  go  back  to  inanimate  things  1 
The  furniture  in  a  children's  department 
should  all  be  simple  and  durable,  suited 
in  size  to  its  users.  It  may  be  artistic 
as  well,  but  it  must  be  practical — small 
chairs  and  tables  for  small  folk,  and  so 
on  up  to  average  size,  that  all  may  be 
comfortable.  Mrs.  Gilman,  in  her  "  Con- 
cerning Children,"  criticises  some  of  our 
home  nurseries  because  we  say  they  are 
for  children,  then  hang  our  pictures 
high,  often  have  perishable  furniture,  and 
almost  never  suit  it  in  size  to  the  would- 
be  wee  tenants.  She  clinches  her  point 
by  asking  us  to  spend  our  days  in  chairs 
from  which  we  cannot  touch  our  feet  to 
the  floor,  to  see  how  we  like  it  Another 
point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  we  should 
have  only,  or  a  little  less  than,  what  is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  furniture. 

Given  boundary  walls  far  enough 
apart,  plenty  of  light — preferably  sun- 
shine—and necessary  furniture,  there 
must  be  "  fixin's."    These  we  ofiEer,  first. 
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in  the  form  of  growing  plants  and  cut 
flowers.  A  small  sum  of  money  is  ex- 
tended every  week  in  the  endeavor  to 
keep  before  the  children  fresh  flowers 
as  their  season  for  blossoming  comes 
round,  not  only  for  the  aesthetic  value, 
but  that  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  the 
procession  of  flowers.  City  children 
have  so  little  opportunity  for  the  observ- 
ing of  nature. 

Second,  I  would  mention  pictures  and 
reproductions  fii  •  plaster  of  standard 
works  of  art.  There  is  little  need  to 
add  words  about  the  "  influence  of  the 
old  roasters  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young,"  "  of  molding  character  by  asso- 
ciation with  art  reproductions,"  etc.,  etc. 
Too  much  has  already  been  read  and 
heard.  We  even  tolerate  the  sentimental 
but  enthusiastic  writers  of  books  on 
picture  study,  who  call  them  "Guides 
to  the  Treasures  of  the  Palace  Beauti- 
ful ;"  but  we  need,  do  we  not,  to  guard 
in  our  enthusiasm  against  putting  before 
the  impressionable  minds  of  our  off- 
spring as  steady  diet  pictures  too  old  in 
theme  to  admit  of  at  least  partial  com- 
prehension ?  Let  them  be  old  masters, 
an'  you  will,  but  let  there  also  be  in  the 
subject  a  point  of  interest  common  to  all 
child  life. 

We  try  to  carry  out  that  law  of  the 
educationalist,  the  law  of  apperception, 
in  our  bulletin  work.  According  to 
general  acceptance  of  the  word,  a  bul- 
letin is  a  report  or  notice  posted  from 
time  to  time.  Our  bulletins  are  picture 
compwsitions  posted  primarily  to  attract 
the  children  to  the  department  and  its 
books ;  that  they  should  interest  and 
ultimately  lead  the  children  to  reading 
certain  books  makes  their  use  legitimate. 
We  use  pictures  in  as  good  prints  as  we 
can  afford,  to  illustrate  our  chosen  sub- 
ject, mount  them  on  cover  paper  harmo- 
nious in  coloring,  and,  with  labels  for 
each  picture  and  the  whole,  with  a 
few  suggestive  words  or  a  list  of  books 
on  the  subject,  we  have  a  bulletin. 
Whether  we  post  a  list  with  the  pictures 
or  not,  we  always  put  all  books  b«aring 
on  the  subject  on  shelves  next  the  bulle- 
tin-board, and  label  the  case  as  the  bul- 
letin is  labeled.  In  this  way,  any  inter- 
est awakened  in  the  children's  minds  by 
(he  pictures  and  their  explanations  may 


be  immediately  deepened  by  the  books 
being  at  hand.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
of  direct  results  from  this  work,  for  so 
much  of  its  influence — in  fact,  of  that  of 
the  whole  department — cannot  be  meas- 
ured. 

Some  time  ago  a  set  of  clever  scis- 
sors pictures,  stories  in  artistic  silhou- 
ettes, were  lent  to  us.  These  we  ex- 
hibited under  the  captions,  "  Scissors 
Pictures.  Can  You  Make  Them  ?"  It 
was  not  long  before  answers  to  that 
question  began  to  pour  in.  A  thirteen- 
year-old  boy  modestly  asked  us  to  look 
at  the  contents  of  a  package  one  day. 
To  our  surprise,  he  had  made,  entirely 
unaided,  excellent  silhouette  pictures. 
The  work  was  not  only  neatly  done, 
but  the  subjects  chosen  and  the  com- 
position of  the  pictures  were  remark- 
ably good.  Bit  by  bit  we  learned  what 
proved  quite  a  story.  Fred  had,  a  cou- 
ple of  months  before,  begged  his  father 
to  have  him  excused  from  drawing  les- 
sons in  school  because  he  disliked  the 
work  intensely.  This  the  father  had 
done,  after  considerable  trouble.  Seeing 
our  display  of  scissors  pictures  seemed 
to  awaken  a  dormant  power  within  the 
boy.  He  obeyed  its  impulse,  tried  to 
copy,  succeeded,  and  from  that  time  on 
the  strongest  interest  of  his  days  was 
drawing.  We  helped  with  books  and 
suggestions  all  we  could,  and  watched 
with  gratification  his  change  of  heart. 
He  went  into  all  drawing  and  manual 
training  classes  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
took  private  lessons  through  the  summer 
in  drawing  and  designing,  and  entered 
the  art  league  in  the  fall  for  the  year's 
work.  Such  results  do  not  often  come 
to  us,  but  we  do  know  that  through  the 
picture  bulletin  we  lead  to  definite  lines 
of  reading. 

The  following  experience  will  prove 
what  good  illustrating  and  printing  will  do 
toward  making  books  popular.  Shelved 
separately  we  have  a  collection  of  stand- 
ard books  which  are  not  allowed  to  cir- 
culate. They  are  the  best  illustrated 
editions  of  popular  and  good  books  to 
serve  as  bait,  So  to  speak.  Among  them 
is  a  copy  of  Walter  Crane's  illustrated 
edition  of  the  Hawthorne  "  Wonder- 
Book."  Up  to  the  time  this  was  pur- 
chased  the  children  could  not  be  per- 
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suaded  to  read  the  stories  in  the  unillus- 
trated  editions,  no  matter  how  adroitly 
or  temptingly  the  invitation  was  given  ; 
even  telling  part  of  the  story  had  little 
effect.  Now  we  cannot  have  too  many 
copies  of  any  kind  of  edition. 

All  our  roads  lead  to  books  I  One 
charming,  quiet  byway  into  their  realm 
is  through  the  telling  of  stories.  Every 
Saturday  morning  at  eleven  during  the 
winter  we  tell  stories  to  all  who  care  to 
listen.  We  announce  the  story-telling 
by  means  of  an  illuminated  poster, 
placed  where  all  may  see.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  we  have  very  large  circles  of 
eager  listeners.  In  this  way  we  can 
interest  the  children  in  the  best  literature, 
for  what  child  does  not  love  a  story? 
and,  of  course,  our  selections  are  from 
masters  in  the  art.  By  having  the  books 
with  us  while  telling  the  tale,  the  connec- 
tion between  story  and  book  is  made 
definite,  and  the  children  almost  invari- 
ably wish  the  books  to  take  home. 

We  come  now  to  the  personal  equa- 
tion in  our  methods  of  attracting.  Chil- 
dren are  unwittingly  the  severest  critics 
grown  people  have.  They  know  almost 
unerringly  the  person  who  will  "play 
fair,"  and  it  is  to  that  kind  of  person 
they  turn  with  their  desires  and  pleas- 
ures. An  assistant  in  the  children's 
department  must  have  a  real  love  for 
children,  patience,  enthusiasm,  the  in- 
stincts of  a  teacher,  and,  above  all,  innate 
refinement — in  fact,  one  mig^t  say  she 
ought  to  have  all  the  graces  and  virtues. 
Every  bit  of  knowledge  is  levied  on,  as 
you  may  surmise  when  you  think  of  ful- 
filling such  requests  as  these,  which 
came  simultaneously :  Child  on  right 
side — "  Say,  teacher,  gimme  '  High 
Water,'  will  ye  ?"  Child  on  left—"  An' 
I  want  a  book  about  General  Cluster, 
please ;"  while  still  another  is  pining  for 
"  Optical  works — stories  by  Longfellow." 
Our  opportunities  for  teaching  are  unique 
and  may  require  unsystematic  means, 
but  our  results  are  far-reaching.  We 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  the 
school-teacher,  because  those  children 
who  come  to  us  do  so  voluntarily.  We 
therefore  do  not  have  to  overcome  any 
prejudice  in  their  minds.  They  find  us 
friendly  and  glad  to  give  them  what  they 
want.     Do  they  feel  that  they  must  read 


this  or  that,  or  that  they  are  being 
taught  ?  We  hope  not,  for  we  believe, 
with  President  Eliot,  that  if  you  succeed 
in  making  a  child  feel  that  he  is  follow- 
ing out  a  line  of  study  which  kt  has 
chosen,  that  he  is  through  his  oum  pow^ 
ers  accomplishing  something,  you  have 
done  the  best  possible  educational  work. 
You  have  awakened  the  creative  spirit 
and  given  him  the  power  of  independent 
thinking.  Let  children  choose  their  own 
books  from  among  ms^ny,  but  be  sure 
the  "  many  "  are  first  well  considered. 

The  only  feature  of  our  work  which 
savors  of  the  school  curriculum  is  the 
reference  work.  In  that  we  endeavor  to 
supply  collateral  reading  matter  and 
material  on  any  given  composition  sub- 
ject. When  subjects  are  announced,  we 
gather  together  all  useful  books  and 
make  lists.  The  library  is  glad  to  do  all 
it  can  in  that  way,  but  we  cannot  prom- 
ise always  to  give  such  wonderful  in- 
formation as  this  little  girl  put  in  her 
composition  on  "The  Misunderstood 
Pig :"  "  The  pig  is  a  sweet,  clean,  docile, 
intelligent  animal." 

The  library's  school  department  does 
work  with  children  through  the  teachers. 
In  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, principals,  and  teachers,  Miss 
Rose,  the  head  of  this  department,  makes 
up  libraries  for  each  grade  of  the  public 
schools.  The  object  is  to  utilize  the 
teacher's  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  child  in  connection  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  books,  and  thus  to 
insure  a  thoroughly  good  use  of  books. 
It  makes  very  wise  and  careful  work 
possible.  There  is  also  every  year  a 
display  of  the  choicest  books  suitable 
for  Christmas  gifts. 

I  have  given  you  an  idea  of  our  mate- 
rial and  human  equipment  We  need 
now  to  consider  the  books.  The  motto 
of  the  children's  room  is  the  trite  but 
pr^fnant  phrase,  "  The'right  book,  to  the 
right  child,  at  the  right  time."  It  is  one 
thing  to  know  books,  another  to  know 
children,  and  still  quite  another  to  recog- 
nize the  rig^t  "  psychological  moment " 
for  bringing  the  two  togetiier.  Any  worii 
is  insignificant  nowadays  if  it  come  not 
under  psychological  rulings.  Dr.  George 
Vincent  aptly  says:  "The  biologiail 
figure  has  of  late  foUen  somewhat  into 
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the  background.  These  are  psycho- 
logical days.  There  is  a  psychology  of 
childhood,  a  psychology  of  adolescence, 
a  psychology  of  advertising,  a  psychol- 
ogy of  salesmanship,  and  there  is  Henry 
James." 

The  children's  room  should  be  the 
'most  important  place  in  the  city  for  the 
training  of  readers.  We  of  to-day  live  in 
.a  world  of  books,  and  insist  that  our  chil- 
dren shall  be  early  taught  to  read,  that 
they  may  the  sooner,  as  Seguin  wittily 
says,  "Cover  the  emptiness  of  their  own 
minds  with  the  patchwork  of  others." 
We  have  passed  the  time,  however,  when 
reading  in  itself  was  considered  an  un- 
mitigated good.  Miss  Plummer,  Director 
ci  Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  has 
described  the  situation  in  the  best  possi- 
ble {dirases  when  she  says,  "  The  ability 
to  read  may  easily  be  a  curse  to  the 
child,  for  unless  he  be  provided  with 
something  fit  to  read,  it  is  an  ability  as 
powerful  for  evil  as  for  good.  When  we 
consider  the  dime  novels,  the  class  of 
literature  known  as  Sunday-school  books, 
the  sensational  newspapers,  and  the  tons 
of  printed  matter  issued  by  reputable 
publishers,  written  by  reputable  people, 
good  enough  in  its  intention,  but  utterly 
lacking  in  nourishment,  and  therefore 
doing  a  positive  harm  in  occupying  the 
place  of  better  things — when  we  con- 
sider that  all  these  are  brought  within  a 
child's  reach  by  the  abUity  to  read,  we 
cannot  help  seeing  that  the  librarian,  in 
his  capacity  as  selector  of  books  for  the 
library,  has  the  initial  responsibility." 

This  by  no  means,  however,  relieves 
parents  of- their  responsibility.  It  would 
prove  of  immeasurable  profit  if  they 
could  read  all  the  books  their  children 
read.  There  are  many  reasons  for  so 
doing,  though  I  will  mention  only  two — 
the  ability  thus  gained  to  guard  against 
inferior  books,  and,  best  of  all,  the  en- 
larging of  power  to  understand  the  child 
and  therefore  to  strengthen  and  deepen 
the  confidence  of  the  child  in  the  parent 
"  But,"  the  cry  is,  "  I  have  not  time." 
I  grant  that  it  may  take  much  time, 
although  one  can  learn  to  read  rapidly 
widi  very  little  practice.  If  time  so  spent 
is  begrudged,  why  not  go  to  the  library 
for  help  from  the  specialists  whom  the 
city  pays  to  know  just  what  is  needed 


in  choosing  books  for  children  ?  If  the 
plan  of  knowing  what  your  children  read 
is  once  tried,  I  am  confident  that  the 
new  joys  thus  experienced  will  be  too 
vital  to  relinquish.  Nor  can  one  begin 
too  early  to  give  the  best  A  child 
learns  more  in  the  first  five  years  of  his 
life  than  in  any  similar  period  after- 
wards, and  up  to  twelve  years  his  mind 
is  the  most  impressionable. 

Richard  Biurton,  in  his  "Literature  for 
Children,"  puts  pertinently  what  our 
experience  proves.  He  first  makes  a 
plea  for  giving  literary  masterpieces  to 
the  children,  as  a  whole — ^not  dressed 
over.  What  could  make  that  point 
clearer  than  this ?  "A  piece  of  litera- 
ture is  an  organism,  and  should  be  put 
before  the  child,  no  matter  how  young, 
with  its  head  on  and  standing  on 
both  feet"  For  example,  give  parts  of 
"  Hiawatha  "  as  it  is  written,  rather  than 
the  primer,  which  is  poor  explanatory 
prose.  Hug^  Black  tells  a  story  of  a 
little  girl  who  sat  listening  to  a  poem 
that  her  mother  read  aloud.  In  her 
anxiety  lest  the  child  might  not  under- 
stand, the  mother  stopped  frequently  to 
tell  in  simpler  language  the  gist  of  what 
had  been  read.  The  little  one  was  quiet 
for  some  time,  and  then  said,  gendy: 
"  Mother,  dear,  I  could  understand  so 
much  better  if  you  would  please  not 
explain."  She  was  getting  a  meaning 
from  the  original  that  satisfied  her ; 
whether  it  was  just  what  appealed  to 
her  mother  or  not  is  a  different  matter. 
Again  quoting  from  Mr.  Burton :  "  In 
view  of  all  this  preparation  of  standard 
writings  for  the  young,  there  is  little 
excuse  for  putting  up  with  the  second 
best  and  the  well  enough.  The  choicest 
is  none  too  good.  The  dominant  divis- 
ion, fiction,  for  instance,  now  includes 
Mrs.  Molesworth,  Mrs.  Ewing,  Mrs. 
Gatty,  Mrs.  Wiggin,  Harris,  Page,  Ste- 
venson, Kipling,  and  a  score  more,  these 
names  being  set  down  almost  at  random. 
The  pabulum  furnished  us  children  of 
a  larger  growth  by  Optic,  Alger,  Mayne 
Reid,  and  the  Elsie  books,  has  been 
superseded  by  more  heavenly  food. 
And  the  older  aristocracy  of  child  liter- 
ature still  makes  its  appeal  in  books 
like  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  and  Kingsley's 
'Water-Babies,'  to  mention  two  which 
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stand  for  many.  Children  are  most 
readilyattracted  by  objective  literature — 
the  literature  of  character  and  action — 
rather  than  that  which  is  subjective; 
fiction  of  the  Walter  Scott  and  Stevenson 
kind  as  contrasted  with  that  of  George 
Eliot  or  Thackeray." 

There  are  certain  essentials  which 
must  always  be  considered  in  selecting 
a  story.  First,  it  must  be  tnie ;  by  which 
is  meant  true  when  ideally  interpreted. 
It  may  also  keep  in  touch  with  the  inter- 
est in  current  events,  if  that  interest 
is  appropriate  to  childhood.  Indeed,  if  it 
is  not,  seize  the  opportunity  to  turn  the 
interest  to  nobler  uses.  When  the  town 
is  echoing  with  excitement  over  a  prize- 
fight, it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  your  boy 
will  be  deaf  to  the  echoes.  Why  could  you 
not  acquaint  him  with  some  of  the  great 
characters  in  mythology,  with  the  real 
heroes  of  history,  or  recite  some  ballad 
of  "  doughty  deeds  "  which  will  show 
him  what  courage  really  is,  and  how  a 
true  knight  uses  his  strength  ? 

History  on  the  personal,  graphic  side 
— treating  it  as  Carlyle  conceived  it  to  be, 
the  story  of  great  men — is  good  for  the 
little  ones,  and  well  liked  by  them;  This 
suggests  history  given  biographically, 
and  presents  difficulties,  because  there 
are  few  books  of  genuine  literary  merit 
in  either  history,  biography,  or  travel; 
but  it  is  a  possibility  worth  working  for. 
Dickens's  "  Child's  History  of  England  " 
is  a  good  example  of  history  on  the  per- 


sonal, graphic  side.  Better  biographies 
for  children  are  being  written  every 
year,  so  one  can  hope  to  be  assisted 
increasingly. 

In  poetry,  the  epic,  the  ballad,  and  the 
lyric  of  simple  song  will  prove  better 
than  the  reflective  or  purely  descriptive 
piece.  I  would  add  that  the  subject  of 
a  poem  needs  to  be  within  the  range  of 
a  child's  natural  interests  even  more  than 
the  subjects  in  other  classes  of  literature. 
I  am  tempted  to  urge  that  parents  try 
especially  to  develop  a  love  for  poetry. 
It  is  in  poetry  that  man  expresses  his 
highest  thoughts.  Though  prose  may 
have  the  substance  of  poetry,  it  can  never 
have  the  music  and  charm.  Have  we 
ever  thought  that  we  may  awaken  the 
love  of  poetry  by  choosing  literary  gems 
for  our  lullabies  and  our  nursery  songs  ? 
Many  of  these  have  truly  musical  set- 
tings. 

To  sum  up,  give  first  the  literature  of 
power  to  cultivate  ideals.  Myths  and 
folk-lore  do  this.  The  literature  of 
knowledge  or  science  can  come  later. 
I  have  said,  choose  that  which  appeals 
to  the  child.  I  do  not  mean  "  to  base 
the  selection  of  children's  books  on  their 
ephemeral  interests,  but  on  the  funda- 
mental interests  of  child  nature." 

Let  us,  then,  teach  our  children,  as 
Bacon  says,  to  "  Read,  not  to  contradict 
and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse, 
but  to  weigh  and  consider." 


A  SHAKESPEAREAN  FIND 

Br  W.  J.  ROLFE 


IN  the  London  "  Times  "  for  Decem- 
ber 29  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  a  discovery 
recently  made  in  one  of  the  "  household 
books  "  (records  of  domestic  expenses) 
of  the  Earls  of  Rutland,  preserved  at 
Belvoir  Castle.  The  entry  is  under  the 
head  of  "  Paymentes  for  howshold  stuff, 
plate,  armour,  hammers,  anvyles,  and 
reparacions,"  and  reads  thus  : 

1613. 
Item.  31    Martii,  to    Mr.   Shakspeare   in 
gold  about '  my  Lordes  impreso,  xliiiis ;  to 


Richard  Burbage  for  payntii^  and  making 
yt,  in  gold  xliiiis — iiii  //.  viijr. 

Mr.  Lee  remarks  that  "  appeal  to  con- 
temporary custom  and  history  is  needful 
to  the  due  understanding  "  of  this  entry. 
He  adds :  "That  appeal  will  show 
Shakespeare,  when  retired  from  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  in  the  act  of  help- 
ing a  luxurious  leader  of  Court  socie^ 
to  pursue  a  fashionable  craze,  which 
was  enlisting  at  the  instant  much  literary 
as  well  as  artistic  ingenuity.  The  dnun- 
adst's    close   friend    and    professional 
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colleague,  Burbage,  was  his  partner  in 
the  modish  commission,-  and  it  has  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Burbage  was 
hardly  less  renowned  as  a  painter  and 
limner  than  as  an  actor.  In  brief,  the 
recovered  document  discloses  a  capri- 
cious sign  of  homage  on  the  part  of 
a  wealthy  and  cultured  nobleman  to 
Shakespeare,  who,  in  his  last  leisured 
years,  complacently  turns  his  powers  of 
invention  to  playful  account  in  the  rich 
lord's  interest,  and  it  adds  one  to  the 
many  links  which  are  already  known  to 
have  bound  together  Shakespeare  and 
Burbage,  the  versatile  actor-painter,  alike 
in  public  and  in  private  life." 

An  "  impreso "  (more  correctly  in 
Italian,  whence  it  was  derived,  "im- 
presa  '^,  in  the  sense  here  used,  was  "  a 
hierc^lyphical  or  pictorial  design  (in 
miniature)  which  suggested  some  mark- 
edly characteristic  quality  or  experience 
of  die  person  for  whom  it  was  devised, 
while  three  or  four  words,  of  slightly 
epigrammatic  flavor,  were  appended 
to  drive  the  application  home.  The 
'motto'  or  'words,'  which  rarely  ex- 
ceeded four,  was  commonly  a  fragment 
of  a  quotation  from  a  classical  or  mod- 
em poet  Ahnost  every  language  was 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  ^izabethan 
'imprese,'  but  Italian  and  Latin  were 
employed  most  frequently." 

Mr.  Lee  gives  the  following  examples 
of  these  devices :  "  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
tfie  circumnavigator,  had  an  '  impresa ' 
which  illustrated  the  spirit  of  his  per- 
sonal experiences ;  it  showed  a  ship  in 
full  sail  riding  on  a  terrestrial  globe  and 
tied  by  golden  hawsers  to  a  hand  pro- 
jecting ft'om  an  overhanging  cloud ;  the 
motto  ran,  '  Auxilio  divino '  (i>..  With 
Heaven's  aid).  Rather  more  pointed 
was  the  '  impresa '  of  a  restless  malcon- 
tent which  illustrated  his  ruling  passion ; 
it  displayed  two  greyhounds,  one  run- 
ning free  and  the  other  chained  to  a 
tree ;  the  first  was  labeled  '  In  libertate 
labor '  (».*.,  In  freedom,  labor),  and  the 
second,  '  In  servitute,  dolor '  (ix.,  In 
servitude,  grief).  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  by 
way  of  declarii^;  the  unbending  nature 
of  his  will,  employed  an  '  impresa '  show- 
ing the  tideless  Caspian  Sea,  which,  en- 
circled by  high  rocks,  neither  ebbs  nor 


flows:  the  motto  was  'Sine  refluxu'  {ix.. 
No  going  back)." 

I  may  add  from  Fletcher's  "  Purple 
Island  "  the  description  of  another :  "  A 
bag  fast  seal'd ;  his  word,  '  Much  better 
sav'd  than  spill'd.'  "  Camden,  the  anti- 
quary, in  a  chapter  on  "  impreses,"  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  "  emblems  "  thus : 
"  An  impresa  (as  the  Italians  call  it)  is  a 
device  in  picture,  with  his  motto,  or 
word,  borne  by  noble  and  learned  per- 
sonages, to  notiiie  some  particular  con- 
ceit of  their  owne ;  as  emblems  do  pro- 
pound some  general  instruction  to  all." 
Similarly,  Drummond  of  Hawthomden 
says :  "  Though  emblems  and  impresa's 
sometimes  seem  like  other  .  .  .  the 
words  of  the  emblem  are  only  placed  to 
declare  the  figures  of  the  emblem ; 
whereas,  in  an  impresa,  the  figures  ex- 
press and  illustrate  the  one  part  of  the 
author's  intention,  and  the  word  the 
Other." 

The  earliest  reference  for  the  word 
"  impresa  "  that  I  And  in  the  "  New 
English  Dictionary"  (Oxford)  is  from 
Robert  Greene's  "Menaphon,"  1589: 
"  There  was  banding  [bandying]  of  such 
lookes,  as  everie  one  imported  as  much 
as  an  impresa;"  and  the  latest  given 
there  is  from  Urquhart's  "  Rabelais :" 
"The  device  or  impresa  of  my  Lord 
Admiral." 

The  English  form,  "  imprese,"  occurs 
once  in  Shakespeare,  "  Richard  II.," 
iii.  1.25: 

"  From  my  own  windows  torn  my  household 

coat, 
Raz'd  out  my  imprese,  leaving  me  no  sig:n, 
Save  men's  opimoDs  and  my  living  blowi. 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman." 

Here  the  quartos  have  "imprese"  or 
"impreese;"  the  folios  (followed  by 
many  modem  editions)  "  impresse." 
Milton  also  has  the  word  once  in  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  ix.  35 : 

"  emblazon'd  shields, 
Impreses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds,"  etc. 

Lamb  uses  it,  in  the  sense  of  motto,  in 
his  "  Melancholy  Tailors :"  "  The  beau- 
tiful '  motto  which  formed  the  modest 
imprese  of  the  shield." 

In  my  copy  of  Florio's  "Worlde  of 
Wordes  "  (1 598  edition)  I  find  the  Italian 
"  impresa  "  defined  thus :  "  An  ifnprese. 
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a  mot,  an  embleme,  a  word.  Also  an 
enterprise,  an  action,  an  undertaking,  an 
attempt."  In  the  modern  Italian  dic- 
tionaries these  sets  of  meanings  are 
transposed,  as  the  latter  are  now  the  more 
common. 

The  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  had  lately 
succeeded  to  the. title,  >^as  probably  ac- 
quainted with  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Lee 
remarks : 

"  Intimate  friends  of  the  dramatist, 
and,  it  may  be,  the  dramatist  himself, 
had  long  been  known  at  Belvoir.  In  the 
first  place,  the  childless  elder  brother, 
whom  the  new  Earl  had  just  succeeded 
in  the  family  honors  and  estates,  was  a 
very  close  friend  of  Shakespeare's  pa- 
tron, the  Earl  of  Southampton.  Con- 
stantly were  they  seen  together  at  the 
playhouse  in  the  late  Queen's  time,  when 
Shakespeare  was  laying  the  firm  founda- 
tions of  his  fame.  The  new  Earl  had 
shared  in  some  degree  his  brother's 
intimacy  with  Lord  Southampton.  They 
had  suffered  imprisonment  together  for 
their  complicity  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
common  hero  of  their  youth,  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  Shakespeare's  name  was  from  early 
days  familiar  to  the  new  owner  of  Bel- 
voir. 

"  An  even  more  notable  literary  tradi- 
tion, with  which  Shakespeare  was  at  any 
rate  indirectly,  if  he  were  not  directly, 
concerned,  twined  itself  about  Belvoir 
during  the  late  Earl's  reign.  The  late 
Earl's  barren  wife,  who  followed  him  to 
the  grave  in  little  more  than  two  months, 
was  daughter  and  only  surviving  offspring 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  her  faAer's 
spirit  she  assiduously  cultivated  the 
society  of  men  of  letters.  She  bought 
and  read  their  books  and  welcomed  them 
to  her  table.  Shakespeare's  friend  and 
eulogist,  Ben  Jonson,  composed  at  her 
instance  a  masque  for  performance  at  a 
Belvoir    festivity.     He    was   often   her 


guest,  and  with  him  and  with  the  poet 
and  dramatist,  Francis  Beaumont,  she 
regularly  corresponded.  Both  men  wrote 
eloquently  of  her  poetic  sensibility.  It 
may  well  be  that  documents  which  are 
yet  to  be  discovered  will  set  Shake- 
speare also  among  the  poets  who  shared 
the  hospitality  of  Sidney's  daughter  at 
Belvoir  befor^  he  received  the  new  Earl's 
commission  to  invent  an  '  impresa.'  " 

The  "  Mr."  prefixed  to  Shakespeare's 
name  in  the  entry  shows  that  he  was 
regarded  as  higher  in  social  position 
than  Burbage.  Fourteen  years  earlier 
(in  1599)  his -father  had  obtained  the 
honor  of  a  coat  of  arms  from  the  College 
of  Heralds,  and  he  and  his  son  dius 
became  "  gentlemen." 

Burbage  had  some  repute  as  a  painter 
in  his  day,  and  two  of  the  portraits  of 
Shakespeare  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
but  on  very  doubtful  authority.  The 
only  authentic  example  of  his  woric  is  in 
the  Dulwich  Gallery.  That  the  Earl  of 
Rutland  was  satisfied  with  the  commis- 
sion he  had  given  him  for  the  painter's 
share  of  the  "  impresa  "  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lee,  that  the 
nobleman  employed  him  again  three 
years  later.  "On  March  25,  1616,  the 
Earl  took  part  in  a  tilting-match  at 
Court  on  the  anniversary  of  James  I.'s 
accession.  On  that  occasion,  too,  his 
shield  was  intrusted  to  Burbage  for  ar- 
morial embellishment,  and  the  actor-artist 
received  for  his  new  labor  the  enhanced 
remuneration  of  £,^  18s.  There  can  be 
small  doubt  that  something  far  more 
elaborate  than  an  '  impresa '  was  then 
accomplished.  Shakespeare  was  no 
longer  Burbage's  associate,  for  a  mourn- 
ful reason.  At  the  moment  that  the 
actor-painter  earned  this  large  reward 
his  lifelong  associate,  of  whose  greatest 
creations  he  was  the  original  interpreter 
on  the  stage,  lay  on  what  proved  to  be 
his  death-bed  at  Stratford-on-Avoo." 
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'HY  did  you  come  back?"  I 
asked  a  Westerner  who  re- 
turned to  a  prairie  town  after 
two  years  in  New  York.  It  seemed  in- 
comprehensible that  he  should  leave  the 
excitement  of  lower  Broadway  for  the 
monotony  of  the  broad  plains. 

"  Neighbors  1"  was  his  response. 
"Would  you  want  to  spend  your  life 
where  the  people  twenty  feet  away  do 
not  know  your  name  or  care  whether 
you  live  or  die  ?  We  were  brought  up 
with  neighbors  — ^and  when  the  baby  died 
and  not  a  person  in  the  blessed  town 
came  near  us,  when  we  went  alone  to 
the  cemetery,  it  was  too  much.  We 
packed  up  and  started  for  home — what's 
the  xise  of  living  that  way  ?" 

Does  neighborliness  exist,  like  our 
old  geometry  problems,  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  square  of  the  distance  ?  Perhaps. 
.  One  day  last  summer,  away  out  in  the 
western  Kansas  ^heat  lands,  where  dis- 
tances are  magni^cent  ^d  the  per  capita 
of  population  to  the; .  square  mile  is  ex- 
pressed in  decimal  fractions,-  a  settler 
became  ill.  He  had  fifty  acres  of  fine 
wheat  already  turning  yellow  in  the  sun. 
He  had  no  hired  man,  nor  ha^  he  the 
means  to  engage  harve^tcsrs.  He  had 
counted  on  "  changing  work  "  with  some 
one  and  thus  getting  his  grain  to  market. 
Day  after  day  he  tossed  in  pain  and 
worried  over  the  prospect  Neighbors  ? 
The  nearest  was  three  miles  away,  and 
the  whol^,  township  had  but  seven  fami- 
lies.      ,     .  ■: 

One  iiu>T)Mng  three  self-binders  with 
full  complein«nt  of  helpers  came  rattling 
over  the  prairie.  The  drivers  did  not  ask 
for  permission,  but  wet(t  boldly  into  the 
field.  Round  and  round  the  machines 
burned,  reaping  the  ripe  grain  and  leav- 
ing shocks  of  gt>ld  dappling  the  level 
lands.  The  sick  man  beard  the  bu2z  of 
the  reapers  and  tried  to  get  to  the  win- 
dow— 4>ut  his  wife  told  him  what  was 
luppening,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep,  sweet 
^leep,^ 

It  JS  no  9%ht  thing  to  give  up  a  day 
in,  the  midst  qf  pressing  harvest  that  a 


fanner  miles  away  may  save  his  crop, 
but  it  is  a  pretty  good  sort  of  sentiment 
that  prompts  the  action.  It  may  be  that 
it  will  count  for  something  sometime. 

"  Would  the  avenge  city  street  show 
an  act  such  as  marked  a  far  frontier 
community  in  which  I  spent  a  night  re- 
cently ?■'  asked  the  former  New  Yorker, 
then  went  on  :  "  We  had  stopped  at  a 
little  town  of  less  than  a  dozen  houses, 
^nd  spent  the  evening  listening  to 
pioneer  stories  in  the  dingy  office  of  the 
only  hotel.  As  we  were  preparing  to  go 
to  bed,  in  came  three  men  carrying  a 
violin,  a  banjo,  and  a  guitar.  They  were 
ranchers  from  the  Pawnee  Valley,  and 
had  been  out  twenty  miles  on  the  plains 
to  enliven  the  evening  for  an  old  friend 
who  was  sick  and  nearly  blind,  with  no 
one  to  read  to  him  and  no  music  except 
diat  of  the  ceaseless  winds.  They  did 
not  realize  that  they  had  done  much — 
they  simply  did  what  they  could  without 
thinking.  The  leader  of  the  trio  started 
in  the  West  a  poor  boy.  Now  he  owns 
2,500  acres  stocked  with  horses  and 
with  r^stered  cattle  so  good  that  they 
take  prizes  at  every  royal  stock  show  in 
Kansas  City.  Yet  he  found  time  to  go 
twenty  miles  to  cheer  up  an  old  friend 
ra  misfortune.  Why  shouldn't  he  pros- 
per ?"    Why  not,  indeed  ? 

Some  instances  have  even  more  of 
"human  interest,"  as  newspaper  men 
express  it  One  day  a  woman  out  on 
the  plains  followed  to  the  wind-swept 
cemetery  the  husband  with  whom  she 
had  pioneered  through  long,  weary  years. 
She  returned  to  her  little  home  and 
gathered  around  her  the  five  children, 
heartsick  and  disheartened.  She  had 
but  one  horse ;  the  other  had  been  sold 
to  secure  money  during  the  husband's 
illness.  It  was  time  for  plowing  the 
com  ground.  How  could  she  get  an- 
other horse?  Where  could  she  hire 
men  to  do  the  work  ?  She  cried  herself 
to  sleep  that  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  her  eldest 
daughter  awoke  her  with,  "Look,  mother, 
see  who's  coming  I" 
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From  the  window  of  the  cabin-like 
farm-house  she  discerned  in  the  north 
a  number  of  men  who  were  coming 
across  the  prairies  with  teams,  plows, 
and  harrows.  To  the  east  were  others ; 
so  to  the  south  and  west  What  did  it 
mean  ?  She  could  not  think  for  a  min- 
ute. All  centered  at  the  farm,  and, 
without  stopping  to  ask  her  permission, 
went  to  work,  turning  over  the  chocolate 
furrows.  The  harrows  followed,  then 
the  corn-planters.  Thirty  teams  made 
short  work  of  the  sixty  acres,  and  by 
noon  half  the  land  was  ready  for  the 
spring  rains. 

"  Now,  Mis'  Mason,"  said  the  leader, 
big,  sturdy  Farmer  Hansen  of  the  Four 
Winds  ranch,  "if  you'll  give  us  some 
water  to  drink,  we'll  see  if  we  can  get 
dinner." 

She  did  not  need  to  do  more  than 
open  her  kitchen.  The  men  were  used 
to  "  baching  it "  on  occasion,  and  they 
prepared  their  food  like  veterans.  They 
had  brou^t  eatables  for  the  meal,  and 
the  spread  looked  very  good  to  the  chil- 
dren who  hungrily  watched  them. 

"Come  on,  youngsters,"  called  the 
leader,  cheerily ;  "  have  something  with 
us — ^ye're  welcome." 

They  were  welcome  indeed.  The 
bounties  of  a  dozen  homes  had  been 
brought  for  the  occasion  and  the  supply 
was  ample  for  die  children,  half  famished 
for  a  good  meal  as  they  were.  The 
afternoon  was  as  busy  as  the  morning, 
and  long  before  sundown  the  field  was 
ready  for  the  spring  rains.  Nor  was 
this  all.  So  plentiful  was  the  provision 
from  the  fanners'  kitchens  that  the  little 
home  was  provided  with  food  for  a  week 
to  come. 

All  that  summer  the  neighbors  came 
time  after  time  and  cultivated  the  com, 
and  when  autumn's  harvest  arrived  there 
was  a  clean  four  hundred  bushels  that 
had, not  cost  the  widow  a  cent.  Pretty 
good,kind  of  every-day  Christianity,  thatl 

Curious,  too,  how  news  travels  among 
these  communities  on  the  plains.  In 
these  modem  days  the  mral  mail-carrier 
makes  a  close  relation  between  the 
parts  of  more  thickly  settled  counties. 
But  take  it  out  on  the  farther  reaches  of 
the  prairies,  where  you  are  never  outside 
a  pasture  and  where  some  of  the  ranches 


are  thirty  miles  from  the  railway,  and 
you  have  almost  wireless  tel^^aphy  in 
the  dissemination  of  news. 

"Tom  Benton  is  very  sick,"  is  the 
word  that  goes  out  over  the  short-grass 
country.  It  is  passed  from  herder  to 
herder,  from  soddy  to  soddy  (no  one 
ever  says  "  sod  house  "  in  the  short-grass 
country),  until  it  is  soon  common  prop- 
erty for  twenty  miles  around.  And  then 
the  "  boys  "  make  it  their  business  to  see 
that  Tom  is  looked  after.  One  by  one 
they  ride  over  to  inquire  how  he  is ;  two 
by  two  they  come  to  "  sit  up  "  with  him — 
no  need  of  the  lodge  delegating  nurses 
out  here.  Nothing  too  good  for  Tom 
when  he  is  sick.  And  if  Tom  does  not 
get  well — no  need  to  tell  how  the  tender- 
ness of  the  plains  then  shows  itself.  No 
one  ever  leaves  the  West  with  the  feel- 
ing that  "  nobody  cared." 

The  financiers  have  what  they  call 
"  community  of  interests."  The  West 
has  just  that  in  its  every-day  life.  Some- 
times it  shows  in  peculiar  and  unexpected 
ways,  combined  peiliaps  with  an  odd 
mixture  of  old-fashioned  Yankee  thrift 

Down  on  the  southern  edge  of  Okla- 
homa the  cotton-planters  have  a  per- 
petual struggle  with  the  labor  problem. 
In  cottoti-picking  season,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  negroes  in  the  county,  hundreds 
of  acres  of  cotton  are  wasted.  But  one 
good  Baptist  deacon,-  in  the  very  thick 
of  the  contest  for  the  available  workers, 
had  an  idea.  He  went  to  town  and  saw 
the  superintendent  of  his  Sunday-schooL 
In  half  an  hour  he  had  arranged  for  die 
entire  membership  of  the  school  tb  give 
a  "  cotton-picking  benefit "  on  hi)  fanii< 
for  the  next  two  days.  Before  he  left 
town  he  had  given  a  two  days'  benefit  to 
the  Methodists,  who  wanted  money  for 
a  new  church ;  two  days  to  the  Presby- 
terians, who  wanted  new  fumiture  ;  two 
days  to  the  Catholics,  to  replenish  a 
mission  fund ;  and  closed  a  deal  with 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
;  Union  and  the  Loyal  Legibn  for  thr«te  i 
days  each, 'the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  ' 
aid  the  temperance  campaign  in  that 
county. 

The  next  morning  fifty-six  members 
of  the  Baptist  Sunday-sdiool,  big  aritd 
little,  old  and  young,  donned  pick-sacks, 
and  were  early  in  die  field  at  the  fai«(t 
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They  were  paid  the  prevailing  price 
(seventy-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds), 
and  by  night  had  gathered  3,644  pounds. 
The  proceeds  went  a  long  way  toward 
buying  the  needed  library  for  the  Sunday- 
school.  Several  additions  to  the  school 
joined  the  pickers  the  next  day,  and 
close  to  six  thousand  pounds  were  picked. 
All  denominadons  kept  their  dates  with 
the  cotton-planter,  who  provided  liberal 
meals  and  sleeping  accommodations  for 
the  entire  parties.  He  said  that,  taking 
into  consideration  the  feeding  and  hous- 
ing of  the  various  denominations,  it  cost 
him  less  than  the  usual  expert  negro 
pickers'  work.  By  the  time  his  contract 
widi  the  temperance  people  expired,  his 
cotton  was  safely  housed,  while  his  neigh- 
bors were  yet  scouring  the  country  for 
help. 

A  similar  experience  was  that  of  a 
central  Kansas  farmer,  who  said  to  the 
president  of  the  City  Library  Associa- 
tion, "  Why  don't  you  women  come  out 
and  husk  com,  if  you  want  to  earn  some 
money  to  buy  books  ?" 

"What  will  you  give  us?"  was  the 
quick  reply. 

"  Five  cents  a  bushel." 

"Well  do  it,"  answered  the  plucky 
woman,  and  the  association  was  called 
into  special  session  to  consider  the  offer. 
The  corn-field  was  close  to  town ;  the 
autumn  weather  was  perfect,  as  autumn 
usually  is  on  the  prairies;  the  women 
were  eager  for  a  chance  to  show  their 
husbands  their  courage  and  enthusiasm. 

On  the  appointed  morning  they  gath- 
ered, a  hundred  of  them,  and,  with  the 
wagons  provided  by  the  ^rmer,  went  up 
and  down  the  long  field,  snapping  off 
the  spikes  of  maize,  throwing  them  with 
all  the  regularity  of  the  every-day  farm- 
hand into  the  boxes.  It  was  severe  on 
weak  wrists,  and  the  thin  gloves  that 
some  of  the  women  wore  were  soon  in 
shreds.  What  did  the  ladies  care  ? 
They  were  out  for  a  day  of  work  against  ' 
a  daic,  and  thsy  would  wiiL  'Dinner'' 
was  eaten  with  a  relish  that  ftw  6f  itheni':' 
had  known  for  months,  and  then  the 
long  afternoon's  struggle  commenced. 
But  only  two  or  tiiree  of  them  gave  up, 
and  when  sunset  came  the  party  went 
laughing  back  to  the  town  more  than 
content    They   had   enjoyed   a   novel 


outing,  had  absorbed  a  sufficiency  of  the 
open-air  ozone,  and  when  the  proceeds 
were  invested  in  new  books  they  felt  that 
they  had  been  amply  repaid  for  the  diffi- 
culties of  carrying  out  their  contract. 

Nor  are  the  women  of  the  West  less 
friendly  toward  their  neighbors  than  are 
their  husbands  and  brothers.  In  every 
batch  of  country  correspondence  that 
comes  to  the  county  paper  is  a  report  of 
a  "  quilting  bee  "  or  a  "  donation  party," 
by  which  a  group  of  farmers'  wives  seeks 
to  bring  happiness  into  some  household 
where  trouble  has  entered. 

It  matters  not  that  telephones  and 
rural  routes  are  many ;  it  is  not  material 
that  the  roads  are  good  and  the  farmers 
have  good  horses ;  the  willingness  of  the 
neighbors  to  help  in  making  the  home 
brighter  depends  not  on  these — it  was 
the  same  when  the  telephone  was  un- 
known, when  rural  delivery  had  not  been 
heard  of,  when  the  horses  were  of  the 
common  farm-implement  variety  and 
could  not  make  a  record  of  more  than 
three  miles  an  hour,  and  when  they  were 
hitched  to  a  farm  wagon  instead  of  to  a 
rubber-tired  buggy.  The  spirit  of  the 
settlers  is  the  same. 

One  day  there  came  back  into  the  littie 
prairie  community  where  she  had  spent 
her  girlhood  a  woman,  bringing  her 
children  to  her  father's  house  after  a 
bitter  experience  with  a  worthless  hus- 
band. Trouble  had  set  heavily  upon 
her,  and  it  seemed  that  she  was  doomed 
to  a  loveless  and  lonely  life.  In  some 
communities  this  would  have  been  so. 
But  not  with  the  warm-hearted  Western 
women,  the  wives  of  farmers  and  ranch- 
men. They  drew  no  line  against  her — 
in  fact,  they  went  further  than  mere 
friendliness. 

The  wandtffer  had  had  in  her  youth  a 
pretty  talent  for  art  in  its  simpler  forms, 
and  one  day  she  was  called  into  a  gath- 
ering of  neighbor  women  and  asked, 
"  Why  won't  you  teach  us  some  of  the  '•' 
skill  you  have  ?"  ' 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  do  it,"  was    ' 
the  surprised  reply.  ' 

"  The  women  at  the  county  seat  have 
clubs,  why  can't  we  ?"  asked  die  wife  of 
a  wealthy  ranchman. 

"  They  live  near  each  other,  and  it  is 
easy." 
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"  What  difference  does  that  make  ? 
Can't  we  ride  and  drive  ?" 

They  formed  an  art  club— not  a  very 
pretentious  affair.  They  have  never  dis- 
cussed the  great  painters  of  the  Renais- 
sance— it  is  doubtful  if  they  know  who 
they  are.  They  have  never  pondered 
grave  problems  of  ethics  nor  reviewed 
Henry  James's  novels. 

This  they  have  done :  Once  a  fortnight 
for  three  years  they  have  held  an  after- 
noon meeting,  each  member  entertaining 
in  turn.  Some  of  the  women  drive  six 
miles  to  the  meetings,  but  seldom  has 
there  been  one  absent.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  invited  leader  they  have 
learned  all  the  fancy  methods  of  artistic 
needlework  and  lace-making,  competing 
in  good-natured  rivalry  with  one  another 
in  their  effort  to  surpass  in  the  beauty 
of  their  workmanship.  Long  ago  they 
found  a  personal  joy  in  their  meetings 
and  a  delight  in  their  efforts  toward  su- 
premacy in  the  gentle  art  of  needlework. 

The  art  club  now,  with  fifty  members, 
has  become  the  center  of  the  community's 
life ;  it  has  brought  delight  into  the  town- 
ship. Last  fall  I  visited  a  county  fair, 
and  in  the  pavilion  was  one  whole  room 
given  up  to  the  work  of  this  club,  every 
member  a  fanner's  wife  or  daughter — and 
all  the  effect  of  one  outpouring  of  neigh- 
borliness.  None  who  saw  it  failed  to 
praise ;  but  the  visitors  would  have 
praised  more  had  they  understood  fully 
the  sentiment  that  was  behind  the  exhi- 
bition of  embroidered  flowers  and  deco- 
rated lunch-cloths. 

Not  until  the  town  has  grown  rich  and 


arrogant  do  the  clique  and  the  class 
appear.  Before  that  all  are  neighbors. 
In  the  average  Western  village  this  friend- 
liness exists  and  the  inhabitants  do  not 
need  an  introduction  before  they  siieak. 
They  have  not  yet  outgrown  the  habit  of 
running  in  "  the  back  way."  It  is  always 
a  sure  sign  of  neighborliness  when  the 
back  door  is  used  instead  of  the  formality 
of  the  hardwood-floored  hall. 

Of  course  it  is  fine  to  live  in  a  city. 
The  country  town,  especially  if  it  be 
"out  West,"  doubtless  looks  very  plebeian 
to  the  dweller  on  pavements  and  within 
hearing  of  a  fire  station.  And  doubtless 
the  city  has  neighborliness,  too;  but  does 
it  reach  so  high  an  average  (if  an  average 
of  neighborliness  can  be  computed)  as 
the  country  town?  When  things  go 
right,  it  makes  little  difference;  when 
they  go  wrong,  neighbors  count  The 
flowers  that  come  to  the  sick-room  from 
friends  up  and  down  the  street,  the 
dainty  dishes  and  inquiries  from  across 
the  way,  the  sympathy  and  interest,  the 
feeling  that  you  are  part  of  one  great 
family — it  all  means  something  in  making 
up  the  sum  of  happiness  in  this  very 
short  Ufe  of  ours. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  hearts  are  kinder 
or  that  men  and  women  are  more  thought- 
ful West  than  East,"  said  the  returned 
Westerner,  reverting  to  the  subject  again. 
"  But,  somehow,  people  are  not  afraid  of 
showing  it  out  here.  Maybe  they  have 
less  dignity — or  maybe  they  have  more. 
Anyhow,  while  I  live  I  am  going  to  spend 
my  time  in  a  place  where  Uiere  ace  good 
neighbors-r-I  can't  live  without  them." 


•II. 
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WHEN  Herbert  Spencer  died,  he 
was  more  than  once  referred 
to  as  "the  last  of  the  great 
Victorians."  In  the  controversial  com- 
ment which  this  provoked,  the  name  of 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  who  is  still  living 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  was  mentioned 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  support 
of  the  assertion  that  at  least  one  "  great 
Victorian  "  survived  Spencer.  It  is  not, 
however,  altogether  surprising  that  Mr. 
Wallace's  claims  to  distinction  should 
have  been  overlooked.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  in  virtual  retirement,  and 
when  he  has  fared  forth  it  has  usually 
been  to  support  interests  which  are  not 
such  as  to  add  luster  to  his  reputation. 
Spiritualism,  socialism,  and  land  nation- 
alization have  found  in  him  an  ardent 
champion,  while  he  has  otherwise  led 
Quixotic  crusades  against  divers  pre- 
vailing beliefs — against,  for  example,  the 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  and 
the  theories  obtaining  in  respect  to  the 
organization  of  the  universe.  But  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  views  he 
entertains  concerning  these  various  sub- 
jects, there  is  no  questioning  his  right  to 
an  eminent  position  in  the  scientific  world. 
He  was  not  only  the  first  of  the  Darwin- 
ians; he  was  the  co-discoverer  with 
Darwin  of  the  theory  on  which  the  fame 
of  both  securely  rests.  While  the  great 
evolutionist,  after  twenty  years  of  patient 
labor,' %as  finally  formulating  ift  England 
his  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  species, 
the  same  hypothesis  took  shape  in  Mr. 
Wallace's  mind  as  he  lay  on  a  bed  of 
sickness  in  the  far-off  Malay  Archipelago. 
"  I  waited  anxiousl);,;':  he  recalls  in  the 
memoirs  which  he  hky  &t  last  given  to 
Ae  world,  "for  the  termination  of  my 
fit,  so  that  I  m^t  at  once  make  notes 
for  a  paper  on  the  subjesct  The  S4^me 
evening  I  did  this  pretty  fullyi,jftrid;,<!!ri  [■ 
the  two  succeeding  evenings  wrote  it  oM'*' 
carefully  in  order  to  send  it  to  Darwin 
by  the  next  post."  To  Darwin  the  ar- 
rival of  this  letter  must  have  seemed 

"  J/y  1^4 :  A  Rttord  of  Events  and  OMnions.  By 
AUrad  Runel  Wallace.  Two  Vohimes.  Dodd,  Mead 
ft  Co.,  New  York.    f6,iiet 


catastrophic.  But  the  noble  generosity 
he  displayed  and  the  equally  gracious 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Wallace  resulted, 
as  scientists  are  well  aware,  in  the  two 
discoverers  receiving  full  share  of  the 
credit  due  to  each. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  greatest 
interest  attaches  to  what  Mr.  Wallace 
has  to  say  concerning  his  work  as  a 
naturalist,  and  the  famous  men  with 
whom  this  work  brought  him  into  more 
or  less  intimate  relations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  remainder  of  his  reminiscences 
are  comparatively  uninteresting.  In  the 
story  of  his  childhood  and  of  his  youth- 
ful days  as  a  surveyor  there  is  much  of 
value  to  the  historian  of  social  England, 
and  the  reader  cannot  but  be  amazed  at 
the  marvelous  memory  which  has  en- 
abled the  veteran  to  place  on  paper  de- 
tails which  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
would  lose  in  the  affairs  of  after  life. 
But  this  very  multiplicity  of  detail  oper- 
ates to  make  the  narrative  drag,  and  its 
continuity  is  further  broken  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  much  in  the  way  of  "  literary  frag- 
ments" which  might  better  have  been 
suppressed  or  reserved  for  an  appendix. 
However,  there  is  in  the  nine  hundred 
pages  so  much  that  is  vital  that  the  one 
lively  regret  must  be  that  Mr.  Wallace 
does  not  lay  more  stress  on  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  scientist  and  less  on  the 
different  movements  his  connection  with 
which  has  created  in  the  minds  of  many 
a  false  estimate  of  his  place  among  his 
contemporaries. 

Mr.  Wallace  himself  dates  his  interest 
in  natural  history  from  the  days  when  he 
served  as  assistant  to  his  brother  William, 
who  had  found  employment  as  a  sur- 
veyor in  Bedfordshire.  "  It  was  here," 
he  writes,  "  that  during  my  solitary  ram- 
bles I  first  began  to  feel  the  influence  of 
;  nature,  and  to  wish  to  know  more  of  the 
various  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  I  daily 
met  with,  but  of  which,  for  the  most  part, 
I  did  not  even  know  the  English  names. 
At  that  time  I  hardly  realized  that  there 
was  such  a  science  as  systematic  botany, 
that  every  meanest  and  most  insignifi- 
cant weed  had  been  accurately  described 
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and  classified,  and  that  there  was  any 
kind  of  system  or  order  in  the  endless 
variety  of  plants  and  animals  which  I 
knew  existed."  But  he  naively  admits 
that,  had  he  not  been  thrown  on  his  own 
resources  through  the  inability  of  his 
brother  to  give  him  steady  employment, 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  become 
absorbed  in  surveying,  and  would  have 
studied  nature,  if  at  all,  as  an  amusement 
for  his  leisure  hours.  As  it  was,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  began  to  busy  him- 
self seriously  with  plant  life,  and  four 
years  later,  in  company  with  the  ento- 
mologist Henry  Walter  Bates,  left  Eng- 
land for  South  America ;  not,  however, 
to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  botany,  but 
to  collect  birds,  insects,  and  shells  in 
northern  Brazil,  which  was  then  very 
much  of  a  terra  incognita  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  naturalist.  The  story  of  this 
memorable  expedition  has  already  been 
fully  told  in  his  "  Travels  on  the  Amazon 
and  Rio  Negro."  Some  four  years- of 
jungle  work  resulted  in  the  securing  of 
,  many  rare  and  valuable  specimens,  and 
two  years  more  were  occupied  in  London 
in  working  out  the  cell  actions.  Then 
came  the  voyage  to  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, where  eight  years  were  spent, 
and  where  the  crowning  triumph  was 
achieved.  How  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  species  came  to 
Mr.  Wallace  may  best  be  related  in  his 
own  words: 

At  the  time  in  question  I  was  suffering 
from  a  sharp  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  and 
every  day  during  the  cold  and  succeeding 
hot  fits  had  to  He  down  for  several  hours, 
during  which  time  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  think  over  any  subjects  then  particularly 
interesting  me.  One  day  something  brought 
to  my  recollection  Maltnus's  "  Principles  of 
Population,"  which  I  bad  read  about  twelve 
years  before.  I  thought  of  his  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  "positive  checks  to  increase " — 
disease,  accidents,  war,  and  famine — which 
keep  down  the  population  of  savage  races  to 
so  much  lower  an  average  than  that  of  more 
civilized  peoples.  It  then  occurred  to  me 
that  these  causes  or  their  equivalents  are 
continually  acting  in  the  case  of  animals 
also;  and  as  animals  usually  breed  much 
more  rapidly  than  does  mankind,  the  destruc- 
tion every  year  from  these  causes  must  be 
enormous  in  order  to  keep  down  the  numbers 
of  each  species,  since  they  evidentiy  do  not 
increase  regularly  from  year  to  year,  as 
otherwise  the  world  would  long  ago  have 
been  densely  crowded  with  those  that  breed 


most  quickly.  Vaguely  thinking  over  the 
enormous  and  constant  destruction  which 
this  implied,  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  the 
question,  Wny  do  some  die  and  some  live  ? 
And  the  answer  was  clearly,  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  fitted  live.  From  the  effects 
of  disease  the  most  healthy  escaped;  from 
enemies,  the  strongest,  the  swiftest,  or  the 
most  cunning ;  from  famine,  the  best  hunters 
or  those  with  the  best  digestion ;  and  so  on. 
Then  it  suddenly  flashed  upon  me  that  this 
self-acting  process  would  necessarily  improve 
the  race,  because  in  every  generation  the 
inferior  would  inevitably  be  Killed  off  and 
the  superior  would  remain — that  is,  the  fittest 
would  survive.  Then  at  once  I  seemed  to 
see  the  whole  effect  of  this,  that  when 
changes  of  land  and  sea,  or  of  climate,  or  of 
food  supply,  or  of  enemies,  occurred — and 
we  know  that  such  changes  have  always 
been  taking  place — and  considering  the 
amount  of  individual  variation  that  my  ex- 
perience as  a  collector  had  shown  me  to 
exist,  then  it  followed  that  all  the  changes 
necessary  for  the  adaptation  of  the  species 
to  the  changing  conditions  would  be  brought 
about ;  and  as  great  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment are  always  slow,  there  would  be  ample 
time  for  the  change  to  be  effected  by  the 
survival  of  the  best  fitted  in  every  genera- 
tion. In  this  way  every  part  of  the  animal's 
organization  could  be  modified  exacdy  as 
required,  and  in  the  very  process  of  this 
modification  the  unmodified  would  die  out, 
and  thus  the  definite  characters  and  the 
clear  isolation  of^each  new  species  would  be 
explained.  The  more  I  thought  over  it  the 
more  I  became  convinced  that  I  had  at 
length  found  the  long-sought-for  law  of  na- 
ture that  solved  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
species. 

This  was  in  1858.  Four  years  after- 
wards Mr.  Wallace  returned  to  London 
to  find  scientific  England,  already  ac- 
quainted with  his  discovery  and  in  a 
ferment  over  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
great  work,  awaiting  his  arriv'al  Wift  nq 
little  curiosity.  He  was  now  assured  of 
the  friendship  of  many  eminent  men ; 
but  he  was  equally  certain  to  be  drawn 
into  the  whirlpool  of  controversy.  Of 
the  battles  of  the  evolutionists  and 
anti-evolutionists  he  says  comparatively 
little ;  but  he  allows  us  numerous  and 
intimate  glimpses  of  his  illustrious  fel- 
low-workers— Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer, 
Lyell,  Tyndall,  Romanes,  Mivart,  and 
others.  Curiously  enough,  he  accords 
primacy  among  these  to  the  geologist, 
Lyell,  "  not  only  on  account  of  his  great 
abilities  and  his  position  as  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  because  I  saw  more  of  him 
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than  of  any  other  man  at  all  approach- 
ing him  as  a  thinker  and  leader  in  the 
world  of  science."  Cautious  and  con- 
servative by  temperament,  but  of  a  liberal 
and  genial  mind,  and  with  a  lively  sense 
of  humor,  Sir  Charles  must  have  been  a 
most  companionable  friend  as  well  as  an 
invaluable  counselor.  With  Darwin,  too, 
Mr.  Wallace  was  on  terms  of  the  warm- 
est friendship,  and  although  they  differed 
roundly  concerning  the  mental  and  moral 
nature  of  man,  their  personal  relations 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  disturbed. 
The  correspondence  here  published, 
some  for  the  first  time,  reveals,  as  "  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin  " 
and  "  More  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin  " 
have  already  revealed,  the  intense  hu- 
manity of  this  devotee  of  science.  The 
human  side  of  Spencer  is  likewise  clearly 
shown.  To  cite  but  one  anecdote,  Mr. 
Wallace  refers,  in  passing,  to  Spencer's 
life  at  Bayswater,  "where  he  lived  for 
many  years  in  a  boarding-house  with 
rather  a  commonplace  set  of  people — 
retired  Indian  officers  and  others." 
There  they  frequently  dined  together, 
and,  the  naturalist  continues : 

I  was  amused  when  some  popular  error 
was  solemnly  put  forth  at  dinner  as  the  ex- 
planation of  some  phenomenon,  and  Spencer 
would  coolly  tell  them  that  it  was  quite  incor- 
rect, and  then  proceed  to  explain  why  it  was 
so,  and  on  principles  of  evolution  could  not  be 
otherwise.  In  the  evening, after  we  had  had 
a  little  private  conversation,  we  would  go 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  there  was 
music,  and  Spencer  would  sometimes  play 
on  his  flute.  On  remarldne  to  him  one  day 
that  I  wondered  he  could  live  among  sucn 
uoioteUectual  people,  he  said  that  he  had 
purposely  chosen  such  a  home  in  order  to 
avoid  the  mental  excitement  of  too  much 
interesting  conversation;  that  he  suffered 
greatly  from  insomnia,  and  that  he  found 
that  when  his  evenings  were  spent  in  com- 
monplace conversation  hearing  the  news  of 


the  day  or  taking  part  in  a  little  music,  he 
had  a  better  chance  of  sleeping. 

Huxley,  another  of  the  friends  of  his 
London  years,  always  inspired  in  him, 
he  confesses,  a  feeling  of  inferiority  and 
awe — "an  inferiority  which  I  did  not 
feel  either  with  Darwin  or  Sir  Charles 
Lyell."  This  feeling  Mr.  Wallace  ascribes 
to  the  fact  that  Huxley's  enormous  fund 
of  knowledge  was  of  a  kind  of  which  he 
himself  possessed  only  "  an  irreducible 
minimum."  Huxley,  it  might  be  added, 
was  one  of  the  several  leaders  of  thought 
whom  he  vainly  sought  to  enlist  in  his 
inquiries  into  spiritualism,  his  efforts  only 
evoking  the  following  characteristic  letter: 

I  am  neither  shocked  nor  disposed  to  issue 
a  Commission  of  Lunacy  against  you.  It 
may  be  all  true,  for  anything  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  but  really  I  cannot  get  up  any 
interest  in  the  subject.  I  never  cared  for 
gossip  in  my  life,  and  disembodied  gossip, 
such  as  these  worthy  ghosts  supply  their 
friends  with,  is  not  more  interesting^  to  me 
than  any  other.  As  for  investigating  the 
matter — I  have  half  a  dozen  investigations 
of  infinitely  greater  interest  to  me,  to  which 
any  spare  time  I  may  have  will  be  devoted. 
I  give  it  up  for  the  same  reason  I  abstain 
from  chess — it's  too  amusing  to  be  fair  work, 
and  too  hard  work  to  be  amusing. 

This  letter  from  Huxley  is  in  itself  one 
explanation  of  Mr.  Wallace's  failures  to 
induce  his  fellow-scientists  to  explore 
the  "  borderland."  The  narrative  of  his 
own  explorations  finds  place,  of  course, 
in  these  pages,  and  is  written  with  the 
frankness  which  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  the  work.  But  it 
fades  in  interest,  as  does  all  else  of 
which  he  treats,  when  compared  with 
his  account  of  his  labors  as  a  naturalist, 
and  of  those  wonderful  days  when,  with 
Darwin  and  his  friends,  he  strove  to 
compel  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of 
evolution. 
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The  Bible  and       ^ound  judgment  must 

Spiritual  Criticism    ^«   ''.'*k.^!' A-^" 
'^  Pierson  m  his  denmtion 

of  "  Spiritual  Criticism  "  as  involving  the 
recognition  of  a  spiritual,  supernatural  ele- 
ment in  the  Bible,  and  the  need  of  a  spiritual 
mind  to  apprehend  it  But,  as  a  spirihial 
mind  should  keep  its  common  sense,  sane 
judgment  must  break  with  Dr.  Pierson's 
method  of  applying  his  definition.  When 
one  reads  in  Deuteronomy  (xxiv.  16)  that 
children  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the 
fathers,  and  in  the  book  following  (Joshua 
vii.  24,  25)  that  the  children  of  Acban  were 
put  to  death  with  him  for  his  theft,  the  con- 
tradiction and  the  later  date  of  the  humane 
.precept  are  each  indisputable.  But  Dr. 
Pierson's  "  spiritual  criticism  "  so  sticks  to 
the  letter  of  the  story  that  it  forbids  ques- 
tioning the  reality  of  the  alleged  divine  man- 
date, "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  which  doomed 
those  hapless  children.  He  accepts  both 
their  slaughter  and  the  prohibition  of  it  as 
alike  divinely  authorized.  What,  then,  of  the 
"  spiritual  symmetry  "  which  he  finds  between 
the  mathematical  plan  of  the  universe  and 
the  symbolic  numbers  of  the  Bible,  as  identi- 
fying the  Creator  with  the  "  Author  of  the 
Book"?  Under  the  blinding  influence  of  a 
false  theory  of  inspiration  this  book  presents 
a  strange  jumble  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones  with  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  (The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York.  $\, 
net) 

We  judge  from  internal  evi- 
A  Book  of  ,ig„j,g  jhat  tiie  author,  F.  A. 
Mortals  steel,  is  ti>e  Mrs.  Steel  whose 
stories  of  India  are  highly  esteemed.  The 
title,  somewhat  singular  in  itself,  is  much 
more  so  when  it  is  found  to  apply  to  a  book 
about  animals,  with  the  intent  of  showing 
what  virtues,  vices,  and  traits  they  share  in 
common  with  man.  Mortality  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  those  traits,  ahd  thereby  the 
tide  is  justified.  Mrs.  Steel  treats  her  sub- 
ject under  such  heads  as  "Gluttony  and 
Temperance,"  "  Marriage,"  "  Fortitude  and 
"Envy,"  "What  Animals  Have  Done  for 
Man,"  and  adds  some  special  chapters  deal- 
ing with  such  animals  of  myth  or  parable  as 
Ulysses's  dog,  Balaam's  ass,  and  the  Phoenix. 
There  are  both  humor  and  kindliness  in  the 
writing  of  this  book.  The  form  is  a  small 
quarto  and  there  are  many  suitable  pictures. 
The  dedication  in  verse  is  to  "a  puppy 
called  Angelo."  (The  Macmillah  Company, 
New  York.    |3.) 
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The  Federalist    7«!i?  *'^5*?  ^"^  1''^ 
c™j_,  1801)  studied  by  Professor 

oystem  J.  s.  Bassett  in  this  addition 
to  the  "American  Nation"  serial  history 
cover  a  crucial  period  in  the  historical  evolu- 
tion of  the  U  nited  States.  On  the  one  hand, 
those  to  whom  its  destinies  were  intrusted 
found  themselves  confronted  with  the  task 
of  erecting  a  stable  and  enduring  govern- 
mental structure  under  a  Constitution  vari- 
ously interpreted  by  different  sections  of  the 
country ;  and,  on  the  other,  their  ingenuity 
and  patience  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
prevent  the  Nation,  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  Revolution,  being  drawn 
into  another  war  by  the  harassing  diplomacy 
of  England  and  France.  Internally,  too,  the 
period  was  one  of  restiessness,  and  marked 
by  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Federalist 
party,  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  economic  growth,  and  a  forward  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  territorial  expansion. 
All  of  these  facts  must  be  graspied  and 
clearly  propounded  by  the  historian,  whose 
task  is  rendered  none  the  easier  by  the 
virulence  of  the  party  politics  of  the  time. 
Professor  Bassett,  we  are  glad  to  find,  has 
acquitted  himself  with  credit  From  the 
literary  standpoint  his  work  does  not  reach 
any  high  level ;  nor  is  it  marked  by  the  orig- 
inality which  gave  such  distinction  to  the 
earlier  volumes  by,  e.g.,  Professors  Bourne 
and  Andrews.  But  the  opportunity  for  orig- 
inality was  not  the  same,  so  thoroughly  has 
this  particular  period  been  studied  by  pre- 
vious writers,  and  on  the  score  of  accuracy, 
lucidity,  impartiality,  perspective,  and  per- 
ception of  cause  and  effect,  littie  fanh  is  to 
be  found.  Of  especial  value  is'thb  expc^tion 
of  Federalist  diplomacy  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Republican  party,  while  thfc 
chapters  on  economic  and  social  condrtions 
are  to  be  commended  ior  the  facility  with 
which  compactness  and  comprehensiveness 
have  been  united.  Generally  speaking,  the 
great  statesmen  of  these  years  of  formation 
are  dealt  with  justly,  although  none  are  por- 
trayed with  sufficient  vividness.  We  observe, 
.tooianimperfeot  apprehension  of  the  signifi- 
.-oafflce  of  the  events  occurring  along  the 
Western  frontier.  Indeed,  the  treatment  of 
Western  questions  generally  is  perhaps  the 
least  satisfactory  feature  of  a  book  which  we 
have  perused  with  pleasure.  As  is  custom- 
ary in  this  series,  it  is  equipped  with  an 
excellent  index  and  critical  bibliography. 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.    $2,  net) 
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The  Etenua      ™«  ^'^  7'""*  ?/  ""^^ 
RehPion  ^   *°    English  wnter   who 

*  during  the  last  five  years  has 

won  a  large  circle  of  American  readers  (the 
"  J.  B."  well  known  in  England  by  his  initials 
in  the  "  Christian  \yorId  ")  has  a  somewhat 
more  obvious  unity  and  aim  than  its  prede- 
cessors. Its  literary  charm  and  its  ample 
use  of  the  world's  thought  and  experience 
insure  it  a  wider  interest  than  its  title  may 
seem  to  invite.  In  effect  it  is  a  cogent  vindi- 
cation of  the  need  of  a  new  theology  even 
more  comprehensive  and  persuasive  than 
that  which  is  so  called,  because  more  insist- 
ent on  the  ethical  demands  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. Mr.  Brierley  pleads  for  "a  rein- 
forcement and  reconstruction  of  the  Christian 
idea."  Dean  Stanley's  remark  long  ago, 
"  What  is  good  science  is  good  theology,"  is 
repeated  with  fresh  emphasis  to  a  genera- 
tion more  disposed  to  believe  it :  "  There  is  no 
true  revelation  that  is  not  science,  and  there 
is  no  true  science  that  is  not  revelation." 
These  two  are  simply  two  aspects  of  the 
one  reality.  Eternal  religion  is  the  correlate 
of  an  eternal,  ever-developing  revelation. 
"  Under  a  never-ceasing  guidance  and  uplift 
man  has  slowly  clarified  his  view  of  God,  of 
his  brother,  of  duty,  of  sacrifice,  of  life  and 
death.  .  .  ..That  the  New  Testament  is  a 
different  book  to  us  from  what  it  was  to  our 
fathers  is  a  proof  in  itself  that  the  revelation 
continues."  In  Mr.  Brierley's  treatment  of 
his  subject  breadth  and  discrimination  are 
equally  apparent.  With  nice  appreciation  of 
essential  .sameness  or  difference,  he  is  intent  - 
on  the  spirit  within  the  form,  the  reality  be- 
hind the  symbol.  Each  essay  is  brief,  but  pro- 
lific in  suggestion.  Matter  for  many  volumes 
is  compressed  here  into  one.  For  all  relig- 
ious teachers,  and  for  any  who  are  perplexed 
with  religious  problems,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  more  stimulating  and  helpful  book. 
(1rhoma?;\yhittaker,  l|Jew  York.    *1.40.) 

inMeiiu>riam  ™?  «f«PtaWy  Panted 
edition  of  Tennyson  s  g^reat 
poem  has  as  its  special  claim  of  interest  the 
iAct  that  for  the  first  time  are  here  published 
Tennyson's  own  notes  «n  the  poem.  In 
addition,  there  is  an  introduction  to  the  notes 
by  the  present  Lord  Tennyson,  who  also  acts 
as  general  editor.  Included  in  tht  introduc- 
tion are  iateresling  comments  on  the  poem 
from  Gladstone  and  other  critics  and  thinker^ 
of  note,  together  with  some  illuminating 
information  about  Tennyson's  religious  phi- 
losophy. The  notes  theni.seKes  are  not 
alwa)-s  of  importance,  but  frequently  they  do 
throw  light  on  the  meaning  and  association 
of  particular  lines.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
p^ny_,  New  York,    ;i.) 


In  Peril  of  '^''***  "  assays  written  in  time 
Chanpe  "'  tranquillity"  regard  the 
^  present  as  a  time  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  and  estimate  the  forces  which 
are  working  to  bring  in  a  new  order  of  things. 
The  approach  of  this  forms  the  subject  of 
the  concluding  chapter  and  gives  title  to  the 
book.  The  author,  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman, 
a  university  man  and  an  accomplished  jour- 
nalist, writes  with  an  incisive  pen.  The 
grrowing  discontent  with  political  parties, 
churches,  and  existing  conditions  generally, 
which  characterizes  our  time,  imparts  a 
somber  tone  and  a  foreboding  note  to  his 
estimate  of  them.  Though  written  for  Eng- 
lishmen, it  is  largely  applicable  to  us.  Here 
also  are  the  Bourbons,  the  "stand-patters" 
of  privileged'  interests,  insisting  on  "the 
permanence  of  summer  days,"  and  churches 
which  have  lost  the  respect  of  "  working- 
men"  by  failure  to  emphasize  the  social 
message  of  the  Gospel.  Here  also  the  all 
but  accomplished  capture  of  our  financial 
metropolis  by  socialistic  interests  under  the 
banner  of  municipal  ownership  is  a  close 
second  to  the  victory  that  has  just  ditched 
British  "  Conservatives  "  and  carried  nearly 
fifty  "Laborites"  into  Parliament  Profit- 
able reading  for  us  are  Mr.  Masterman's  ob- 
servations of  the  ground-swell  that  presages 
a  change  of  weather.  The  first  half  of  it,  in 
essays  of  high  excellence,  literary  and  crit- 
ical, reviews  the  lives  and  the  ideals  of 
notable  men  of  the  later  Victorian  period. 
A  second  series  of  essays  interprets  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  present  period,  literary,  relig- 
ious, sociological,  as  portending  that  existing 
conditions  cannot  long  endure.  Though  the 
tone  is  somber,  the  expectation  is  hopeful ; 
the  change,  whatever  its  perils,  is  to  be  for 
the  better.  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York. 
11.50.) 

Jtf  101  ^  story  of  mystery  and  intrigue 
in  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
by  Wymond  Carey.  No.  101  is  a  wonderful 
spy,  unknown  alike  to  those  he  (or  she,  per- 
haps) spies  on  and  those  he  serves.  Many 
persons  are  anxious  to  discover  the  identity 
of  this  mysterious  person  and  terminate  his 
activity,  among  them  Madaipe  Pompadour. 
Their  efforts  produce  complications,  con- 
spiracies, and  conflicts.  The  story  is  eifter- 
taining  and — but,  after  all,  that  is  all  that 
such  a  story  needs  to  be.  (G.  P.  Putpfim's 
Sons,  New  York.    |1.20.) 

Mr  Scrapes  "^^^^  collection  of  tales  by 
"  Henry  Wallace  Phillips  is 
after  the  order  of  his  "  Red  Saunders  "  stories, 
which  have  had  a  wide  popularity.  The 
tales  are  uproariously  humorous,  and  the 
narrator  finds  a  congenial   subject  in  the 
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extravagance  and  oddities  of  the  Far  West- 
ern country,  in  which  cowboys  and  miners 
disport  themselves  after  the  reckless  and 
amusing  fashion  of  pioneer  days.  There  is 
no  pretense  to  any  exact  picturing  of  real 
life;  the  whole  thing  Is  burlesque;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  travesty  is  lively 
and  entertaining  in  a  high  degree.  (Grafton 
Press,  New  York.  $\.) 
On  the  F'  Id    Henryk    Sienkiewicz's    new 

,  QjJ!^  Polish  romance,  his  only  work 
oj  Hilary  .^^  fiction  within  the  last  five 
years,  has  the  same  qualities  that  made 
«  With  Fire  and  Sword  "  and  the  other  books 
in  his  famous  historical  trilogy  so  vivid  and 
IKiwerful.  Here,  as  there,  he  overcomes  the 
English  reader's  natural  reluctance  to  con- 
quer the  rough  nomenclature  of  people  and 
places,  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  confused 
and  turbulent  war-history  of  early  days,  and 
to  forgive  some  unpleasant  realism  in  the 
depiction  of  the  coarseness  and  cruelty  of 
the  period  treated— in  this  case,  that  of  the 
famous  Sobieski,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
story  is  drawing  his  forces  together  to  oppose 
the  Turks  at  the  second  siege  of  Vienna.  A 
love  story  of  passion  and  intensity,  fighting 
of  the  most  thrilling  kind,  dramatic  episodes 
of  Polish  personal  feuds,  and  graphic  pic- 
tures of  Polish  country  life — all  are  brilliantiy 
presented,  while  the  element  of  humor  is 
supplied  by  a  band  of  four  brothers  named 
after  the  Evangelists,  who  are  mighty  of 
hand,  thick  of  skull,  and  warm  of  heart  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Curtin  has  translated  the  book 
with  his  usual  faithfulness  and  sympathy 
with  the  author's  genius.  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston.  11.50.) 
jy,  ..  p  Beside  his  volume  of  "  One 

.^L,  Hundred  Best  Sermons  of 

andElov>em»    ^^^    Nineteenth    Century" 

Mr.  Frederick  M.  Barton  here  puts  another — 
"  One  Hundred  Revival  Sermons  and  Out- 
lines." In  it  all  periods  of  the  Church  but 
the  "  dark  ages  "  are  represented,  from  Justin 
Martyr  to  W.  J.  Dawson.  The  selections 
have  been  made  with  aid  of  suggestions  from 
many  advisers.  The  favorites  of  these 
appear  to  be  Spurgeon  and  Moody,  who 
contribute  eleven  discourses  each.  Beecher, 
Brooks,  and  Bushneil  are  drawn  upon  each 
for  one.  From  the  late  Dr.  Henry  J.  van 
Dyke,  father  of  our  genial  contemporary,  is 
taken  one  on  "Why  Christians  Believe  is 
Everlasting  Punishment,"  and  from  John 
Leland  one  on  "The  General  Conflagration  " 
now  approaching  to  destroy  the  world.  Such 
selections  are  plain  anachronisms,  valuable 
only  in  a  historical  estimate.  Many  others 
are  serviceable  to-day.  (F.  M.  Barton,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.) 


~.    t    •  J    President     Sharpless,   of 

QtuxKatam  and    „       _r  _j      /-  n         ^  t. 
n  i-i.'  Haverford     College,    has 

Politics  ,  !.»•.»>.■ 

brought  together  in  a  neat 
littie  volume  a  number  of  papers  and  ad- 
dresses of  peculiar  interest  at  the.  present 
moment  They  deal  in  the  main  with  the 
political  conditions  of  Pennsylvania,  past  and 
present,  and  with  the  part  played  by  members 
of  the  Society  of  Fnends  in  the  politics  of 
that  State.  Written  from  the  Quaker  point 
of  view,  they  are  valuable  to  non-Quakers  as 
an  exposition  of  the  principles  underlying 
Quaker  conduct,  and  to  Quakers  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  definite  action  in  the  direction  of 
insuring  political  reforms.  President  Sharp- 
less's  position,  briefly,  is  that  it  is  unjust  to 
attribute,  as  has  been  done  by  some,  the  evil 
political  condition  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
non-militant  habits  impressed  upon  it  by  its 
Quaker  founders ;  but  that  it  is  true  that  the 
Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  have,  as  a  general 
thing,  held  themselves  too  much  aloof  from 
political  activity.  "  Friends,"  he  warns  his 
Quaker  readers,  "can  never  more  be  that 
exclusive  body  which  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  shutting  themselves  oS  from  activities 
which  involve  temptation,  and  confining  their 
exertions  to  charitable  and  philanthropic 
work  and  to  other  efforts  which  do  not  touch 
adversely  their  convictions.  .  .  .  And  a  de- 
cay of  character  will  come,  not  as  the  result 
of  taking  up  new  fields  of  activity,  but  as 
the  result  of  shirking  any  field  of  activity  la 
which  it  is  right  for  us  to  enter  because  of 
dangers  and  difficulties  in  the  way."  Some 
of  the  papers  (#^,"The  Welsh  Settiersof 
Haverford "  and  "  How  the  Friends  Freed 
their  Slaves")  are  particularly  helpful  to 
the  social  historian,  and  all  are  instructive. 
(Ferris  &  Leach,  Philadelphia.) 

c„^^,^  M^«.  Somerset  House,  now  uti- 
Somerset  Hoase     ,.^^  ^^  ^^  g^^.^^  ^^_ 

emment  as  a  departmental  building,  has  had 
many  romantic  associations  since  it  was  first 
built  by  the  Lord  Protector  from  whom  it 
takes  its  name,  and  in  recounting  its  history 
Mr.  Raymond  Needham  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Webster  have  performed  a  task  which  will 
doubtiess  afford  pleasure  to  a  number  of 
readers.  The  pleasure  would  have  been  in- 
creased, however,  had  the  authors  displayed 
less  antiquarian  and  architectural  zeal  and 
more  interest  in  the  human  element  in  the 
story  of  the  famous  palace.  '  Under  th« 
Tudors.'^nd  still  more  under  the  Stuarts,  ii 
was  a  royal  residence  where  centered  mud) 
social  and  political  activity ;  and  even  in  iht 
eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  degenerating 
into  a  "humdnmi,  lodging-pen  existence" 
there  occurred  within  its  walls  not  a  litde 
far  from  "humdrum."    Here  Elizabetk  £rt> 
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quently  met  her  council,  Henrietta  Maria 
intrigued  for  the  revival  of  Catholicism, 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  laid  in  state,  and 
visiting  royalty  and  ambassadors  were 
entertained.  The  two  authors  have,  to  be 
sure,  devoted  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the 
historical  occurrences,  but  they  relate  them 
in  a  manner  devoid  of  enthusiasm,  and 
with  scant  e£fort  to  make  clear  their  signifi- 
cance. On  the  other  hand,  no  fault  is  to  be 
found  with  the  presentation  of  the  evolution 
of  Somerset  House  itself,  its  architectural 
features,  its  artistic  treasures,  the  changes 
effected  in  succeeding  generations,  etc.  Here 
the  writers  are  full  and  precise,  and  the  stu- 
dent will  find  within  their  pages  much  to 
which  access  is  difficult  elsewhere.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    13.50,  net) 

«-  vu_i.-  After  a  century  of  criticism 

/  sTjw'  scholars  are  largely  agreed 
^yj,.  ..  upon  the  genuineness  of 
fo  CAna*  most  of  tiie  letters  attributed 
to  Sl  Paul,  especially  of  all  the  more  important 
ones.  Documentary  evidence  is  thus  secured 
for  the  main  facts  of  the  Evangelic  Tradi- 
tion embodied  in  the  later-written  Gospels 
from  a  date  no  further  from  those  facts  than 
ve  are  from  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  inaugura- 


tion in  the  Presidency.  The  Boyle  Lectures 
for  1903, 1904,  and  1905,  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Know- 
h'ng.  Professor  in  the  University  of  Durham, 
England,  are  occupied  with  a  critical  review 
of  the  discussions  which  have  established 
this  fundamental  position,  and  exhibit  the 
varied  significance  of  its  testimony  to  Christ. 
The  first  series  takes  up  the  Pauline  docu- 
ments one  by  one,  and  undertakes  to  estab- 
lish the  genuineness  of  the  few  that  are  still 
in  controversy.  The  second  series  critically 
examines  the  testimony  of  the  letters  to  the 
facts  and  teaching  of  the  Gosi>els.  The  third 
series  reviews  their  testimony  in  relation  to 
the  life  of  the  Church.  Taken  together,  these 
twenty-four  lectures  present  a  masterly  re- 
view of  contemporary  critical  work  in  this 
important  field,  together  with  an  appraisal 
of  its  results.  To  the  discussion  of  the 
theories  of  radical  critics,  such  as  van  Manen 
and  Schmiedel,  which  frequentiy  recurs,  is 
added  a  special  lecture  on  the  critical  litera- 
ture of  the  latest  date  in  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  As  a  summary  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  present  fruits  of  schol- 
arly work  on  a  fourth  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament such  a  work  is  of  uncommon  value. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  t\ 
net) 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
Referring  to  your  article  under  the  above 
caption  in  a  recent  number  of  The  OuUook, 
1  beg  to  make  some  corrections.  For  the 
errors  in  your  review  The  OuUook  is  not  at 
fault,  for  two  newspapers,  one  of  which  has 
done  good  work  for  the  reform  cause,  have 
published  false  statements  of  late,  and  with 
such  emphasis  that  a  few  even  of  the  "  elect " 
have  been  deceived  thereby. 
'  The  fails  are  these  i 
The  Lincoln  party,  the  State  reform  party, 
which  met  with  signal  success  in  the  Novem- 
ber election,  is  working  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  "City  party,"  which  confines  its 
work  exclusively  to  ci  ty  affairs.  The  Lincoln 
party  has  not "  made  a  fight  to  secure  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  machine,"  and  will 
make  no  such  effort  in  the  election  to  be 
held  February  20.  Many  times  the  two 
Philadelphia  newspapers  above  referred*  tp 
have  declared,  the'one  maliciously,  the  other 
having  been  deceived,  that  John  M.  Mack  is 
guiding  the  Lincolnites  into  the  Republican 
ranks.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this 
statement  Mack  is  as  thoroughly  "down 
and  out"  as  are  his  "former  political  and 
business  partners,  Durham  and  McNichol." 


The  City  party  has  no  use  whatever  for 
the  Republican  machine  at  present  They 
are  now  the  dominant  party  by  a  handsome 
majority — more  than  35,000  in  this  city — and 
present  indications  seem  to  assure  a  still 
larger  preponderance  in  the  coming  important 
election. 

The  only  ground  for  the  temporary  mis- 
leading of  our  good  people  along  the  lines  of 
your  last  report  of  our  situation  was  in  the 
fact  that  one  city  newspaper  aspired  to  the 
distinction  of  capturing  the  Republican  ma- 
chine for  the  Independents  in  conjunction 
with  a  most  earnest  and  active  reformer,  a 
leader  of  the  last  campaign,  and  a  few  for- 
mer office-holders  newly  converted  to  the 
reform  cause,  and  of  launching  their  scheme 
upon  the  public.  It  was  promptiy  and 
emphatically  repudiated.  The  scheme  is 
scotched,  and  now  perfect  harmony  reigns 
among  the  hosts  of  reformers. 

Philadelphia.  Francis  B.  Reeves. 

WAS    THOMAS  A  SKEPTIC? 

In  your  editorial  of  December  16  the  writer 
saw  but  one  occasion  for  criticism,  and  that 
only  as  to  the  letter,  but  not  as  to  the  evi- 
dentiy  intended  meaning,  in  "  Conversion 
did  not  change  him."    But  the  critics  of 
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January  6  present  most  exaggerated  examples 
of  drawing  upon  one's  imagination  for  facts. 
We  are  told  that  Thomas  was  not  more 
skeptical  than  Peter,  who  thought  the  stories 
of  the  women  idle  tales.  The  record  is, 
"seemed  to  them"  etc.  If,  after  a  second 
thought,  Peter  held  the  same  opinion,  why  the 
next  sentence,  as  in  the  New  Version,  "  But 
Peter  arose  and  ran,"  or,  as  in  the  Old, "  Then 
arose,"  etc.  Where  is  Thomas?  For  he 
had  at  this  time  the  same  evidence  as  Peter 
(Luke  xxiv.  9).  Each  acted  in  accord  with  his 
peculiar  temperament  But  why  try  to  ex- 
onerate Thomas  by  slandering  Peter  ?  True, 
some  doubted,  but  who  shall  say  that "  them  " 
in  Luke  xxiv.  1 1 ,  and  "His  disciples  "  in  Mark 
xiv.  7,  were  not  the  same  ?  Here  the  words 
were  "His  disciples  and  Peter."  These 
doubted  the  women,  who  might  have  been 
mistaken,  when  frightened  and  overcome 
with  grief,  as  others  failed  to  recognize  him 
-when  walking  toward  Emmaus ;  but  Thomas 
doubted  not  only  the  women,  but  the  other 
ten,  nor  would  he  even  investigate.  Your 
critic  refers  to  Thomas  as  a  "  sensible,  sane, 
serious-minded  man."  Mark  says, "  He  .  .  . 
upbraided  them  for  their  unbelief,"  etc. 
Luke  quotes,  "  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart," 
and  John,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen  and  yet  have  believed."  Was  Thomas, 
then,  in  this  respect  the  ideal  of  Jesus? 

The  next  critic  dates  the  church  organiza- 
tion at  or  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
thinks  it  unfair  to  look  for  Christian  disciple- 
ship  or  doctrine  previous.  Yet  Jesus  had 
ordained  the  Apostles,  given  them  authority 
to  remit  sins,  and  sent  them  to  the  world, 
ordering  them  to  wait  for  a  further  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Was  there  no  organiza- 
tion of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty,  wait- 
ing in  prayer  ?  If  not,  then  to  what  were  the 
three  thousand  added  (Acts  .ii.  4)  ?  If  our 
theologians  manufacture  no  dogma  beyond 
that  of  the  pentecostal  sermon,  they  will 
neither  be  wise  beyond  nor  contrary  to  what 
is  written.  The  writer  admits  being  skepti- 
cal enough  to  think  it  possible,  and  fair,  to 
go  back  of  the  Pentecost  to  discover  much 
of  the  meaning  of  both  Christian  discipleship 
and  doctrine,  even  to  the  words  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  and  that  the  work  of  this  second 
day  of  the  Feast  of,  the  Passover  was  but 
itipplemental  to  the  constant  teaching  and 
example  of  the  Master  for  the  three  years  , 
previous.  Whether  your  critics  are  not'; 
familiar  with  John  xx.  29,  or  consider  them- 
selves exponents  of  more  advanced  thought, 
may  be  left  for  their  consideration ;  evidently 
the  Creator  intended  some  to  be  conserva- 
tive, like  Thomas,  and  some  impulsively 
radical,  like  Peter,  and  who  shall  say  that 
the  latter  is  less  sane,  useful,  or  blessed  ? — one 


the  propelling  power,  and    the   other   the 
brakes  upon  the  car  of  progress. 

A  Reader. 

COMMENTS  ON  COMMENTS 

Two  comments  in  The  Outlook  fill  me 
with  wonder.  One  is  on  "  Musicians  and 
Labor  Unions  "  and  the  other  "  The  Doom 
of  Political  ^utocracy."  In  the  first  you 
speak  of  "  musicians  lowering  their  calling 
and  injuring  their  economic  standing  by 
regarding  themselves  as  laborers."  Is  it, 
then,  degrading  to  labor?  As  I  understand 
the  purpose  of  labor  unions,  it  is  to  protect 
their  members  from  the  tyranny  of  capital. 
Their  purpose  is  purely  economic.  In  what 
way  do  musicians  lose  their  economic  stand- 
ing in  joining  the  one  organization  that  has 
made  an  attempt  to  raise  the  economic  stand- 
ing of  all  labor,  and  has  pretty  well  succeeded 
in  doing  it  ?  As  for  lowering  their  calling, 
do  you  infer  that  their  calling  is  higher  than 
that  of  other  laborers  ?  Assuming  that  it  is, 
instead  of  lowering  their  own,  are  they  not 
rather  raising  the  standard  of  the  labor 
organization  by  joining  it?  Are  not  the 
wrongs  of  all  employees  of  capital  the  same  ? 
Perhaps  I  should  say  the  economic  wrongs. 

Personally,  I  have  suffered  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  labor  unions,  as  have  all  people  who 
have  ever  had  business  dealings  with  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  suffer  from  the  op- 
pression of  capital,and  our  personal  sympathy 
must  be  set  aside  and  the  situation  regarded 
as  the  results  of  causes.  Musicians  have 
joined  the  labor  unions  because  they  have 
been  driven  to  it  by  the  same  need  of  protec- 
tion against  capital  that  created  the  first 
labor  organization.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  union  to  "  determine  in  what  fashion 
a  work  of  music  should  be  performed,"  but 
to  insist  upon  moderate  hours  of  work  and 
living  wages  for  its  members  employed.  Or- 
chestral players,  chorus  singers,  and  all,otb^ 
musical  performers  have  the  ^ame  neei'df''' 
these  that  other  laborers  have.  Joining  a 
labor  organization  has  .evidently  been  their 
only  means  of  getting  them. 

In  the  second  article'you  deplore  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "  boss,"  disregarding  the  cause  of 
his  being  also.  He  is  not  the  catise  of  cor- 
rupt politics,  but  the  result.  Would  it  not  be 
more  just  of  you  to  raise  your  voice  against 
.  Alt  cause  of  Ms  corruption  than  against  him — 
<|the  stroettcar  companies,  the  r^koads? — you 
do  mention  "  corrupt  dealings  with  organized 
capital"  and  "an  unholy  combination  of 
business  and  politics."  It  seems  to  me  that 
therein  lies  the  trouble,  the  cause  of  the  cor- 
ruption and  the  boss.  Why  do  you  make  a 
scapegoat  of  the  latter  ?  C.  B. 

ciaofio. 
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have  the  opportunity  to  secure  one 
or  more  of  the  volumes  indicated 
in  the  margins  of  this  announce- 
ment by  distributing  a  package  of 

The  Outlook  Post  Card 

Each  card  carries  with  it  considerable  value 
and  may  be  used  in  your  correspondence. 
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are  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  fancy  titles,  pho- 
togravure frontispieces,  and  other  illustrations. 
Bound  in  full  flexible  cochineal  levant  grain 
leather,  with  gilt  tops,  silk  markers,  gold  tooling 
on  back  and  side,  and  fancy  end  leaves.  Each 
book  in  a  box.     Retail  at  $1.25  each. 

Full  particulars  as  to  how  these  books  may  be 
obtained  will  be  sent  with  each  package  of  cards. 
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and  every  day  during  this  cold, 
blustery  weather.  It  drives  away 
the  shivers,  stimulates,  and 
strengthens.  A  cup  of  AR- 
MOUR'S  hot  beef  tea  after  being 
out  of  doors,  or  any  undue  exposure, 
goes  right  to  the  spot,  and  warms,  nourishes,  and  prevents 
colds,  la  grippe,  etc.  4L  If  you  don't  relish  beef  tea  it's  be> 
cause  it  has  never  been  made  right,  or  you  have  never  tried 

Armour's   Extract  of  Beef. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  use  a  quarter  teaspoonful  of 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  to  a  cup  of  boiling  hot  water. 
Add  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  stir  until  the  Extract  is 
dissolved,  and  you  have  a  delicious,  fragrant  beef  tea, 
every  sip  of  which  will  be  a  pleasure— but  be  sure  you 
get  ARMOUR'S  Extract  of  Beef.  If  you  haven't  a  jar 
in  the  pantry  get  one  to-day  and  try  it. 
It  is  good  for  the  children  as  well  as  the 
grownup.  C  There  are  a  hundred  ways 
to  use  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  besides 
the  above  in  the  kitchen  and  for  invalid 
cookery.  We  send  a  cook  book  free 
on  request  to  any  one  sending  us  their 
name  and  address. 


NOW 
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Tea 
Time 


The  BEST  EXTRACT 

of 

The  BEST  BEEF 

Sold  by  all  DrugTgrists  and  Grocers 
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"  This  Is  genaine  "PEARS"  as  sold  for  more  than  100  years  past  I  1  have 
sold  It  all  my  life,  and  know  how  good  It  Is. 

"It  has  taken  the  highest  award  at  every  Exhibition,  and  won  the  oaly 
Grand  Prix  at  Paris.  As  there  Is  no  water  mixed  with  it.  It  is  ALL  SOAP  and 
lasts  longer  than  any  other ;  so  it  Is  the  CHEAPEST  as  well  as  the  BEST. 

"  I  could  sell  yon  an  imitation  at  halt  the  money  and  make  more  profit  on  It 
too,  bnt  I  should  be  only  swindling  yon  If  I  did." 

OF    AI.L,    8CKMTED    SOAPS    PKAK8'    OTTO    OF   ROSE   IS   THE    BE^ 
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A  kiss,  a  hug,  and  baby  slips  off  his 
mother's  lap  into  a  bowl  of  clean,  warm 
water. 

There  he  finds  two  wonderful  things 
— a  Sponge  and  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap. 

M(^er  squeezes  the  sponge  and 
water  runs  all  over  baby's  arms,  his 
body,  his  legs  and  his  little  pink  toes. 

Then  she  takes  the  soap,  does  some- 
thing with  it — and  baby  is  covered  with 
a  soft,  creamy  substance  that  takes  all 


the  dirt  away  and  makes  his  skin  as 
smooth  iu  satin. 

Baby  squirms  and  qalutters  and 
splashes.  But  he  enjoys  it  So  does 
his  mother.     So  does  everybody  else. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  world  that 
is  cleaner  and  sweeter  than  a  clean 
baby;  and  there  is  no  better  way  to 
keep  a  baby  dean  than  by  the  regular 
use  o(  Ivoiy  Soap. 


For  nearly  thirty  yean  Ivory  Soap  hat  been  uaed  for  bath,  toilet  and  fine  laundry  purpcao. 
Milliont  iX  men  and  women  who  are  now  £ichera  and  mothen  themielvea  were  "brought 
up  on  it."  Because  of  ita  exceptional  purity,  it  it  the  only  loap  that  ahould  be  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  delicate  akin  of  a  child. 


Ivory  Soap— 99  ^5^o  Per  Cent.  P 


lire. 
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The  Ship  Sabaidy 
Bia 


The  bill  granting  sub- 
ventions to  some  own- 


ers of  some  ships 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  38  to  27. 
Five  Republicans,  including  both  of  the 
Senators  from  Wisconsin,  joined  with 
the  Democrats  in  opposition,  and  the 
fact  that  so  stanch  ^  Republican  and 
protectionist  as  Senator  Spooner  was 
among  the  number  is  significant.  There 
was  no  debate  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
die  opinion  is  widely  and  confidently 
expressed  that  the  House  will  not  pass 
diis  bill  or  one  substantially  like  it.  It 
is  true  that  the  bill,  so  far  as  possible, 
disguises  subsidy  as  mail  subvention; 
but  the  distinction  is  clear  in  principle 
between  paying  for  mail-carrying  be- 
•ause  the  service  rendered  is  worth 
having  at  the  rate  paid,  for  the  good  of 
international  postal  work,  and  paying 
large  sums  in  order  to  encourage  ship- 
building and  support  the  business  of 
ship-owners.  As  it  passed  the  Senate 
the  bill  establishes  thirteen  new  contract 
mail  lines,  and  increases  the  subvention 
to  the  oceanic  line  running  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  Australasia.  The  new 
lines  include  three  to  the  Far  East  and  ten 
to  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  ; 
three  of  the  lines  would  leave  Atlantic 
ports,  four  Pacific  ports,  and  six  ports 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  All  ships  receiv- 
ing subvention  are  to  be  of  over  1 ,000 
tons,  and  the  aggregate  compensation 
would  be  at  first  about  $3,000,000 
yearly,  and  would  gfrow  larger ;  but  in- 
creased tonnage  rates  would,  it  is  claimed, 
offset  this  to  some  extent.  A  subven- 
tion is  granted  at  the  rate  of  $5  per 
gross  ton  per  year  to  cargo  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  rate  of  $6.50  per  ton 
to  vessels  engaged  in  the  Philippine 
trade,  the  Philippine  coastwise  law  being 
postponed  until  1909.  The  Outlook  has 
repeatedly  recorded  its  belief  that  the 


theory  that  the  whole  people  may  be  taxed 
to  provide  bounties  for  a  comparative 
few  carrying  on  one  particular  business 
is  totally  vicious  in  principle,  and  here 
reasserts  the  belief  and  applies  it  to  the 
measure  now  in  question. 


The  principal  feature  of 
'Repttfati  "       ^^^'  week's  discussion  in 

Congress  on  the  subject 
of  railway  rate  regulation  was  Senator 
Lodge's  speech.  He  divided  the  griev- 
ances against  the  railways  into  (1) 
rebates,  or  discrimination  between  per- 
sons ;  (2)  excessive  rates ;  (3)  discrimi- 
nation between  localities.  As  Mr.  Lodge 
says,  the  present  law  has  undoubtedly 
largely  checked  railway  rebates,  but  it 
has  not  entirely  stopped  them.  To 
make  the  law  thoroughly  efficient,  he 
would  add  three  provisions.  The  for- 
mer penalties,  now  repealed,  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Lav/  should  be 
restored,  and  secret  evasions  of  the  pub- 
lished rates  should  be  made  punishable 
by  imprisonment ;  for  those  who  evade 
the  law  suffer  little  by  a  fine,  even  if  it 
be  heavy,  as  their  financial  resources 
are  large;  they  would,  however,  feel 
acutely  a  punishment  by  imprisonment. 
Next,  there  should  be  a  provision  to 
facilitate  the  procuring  of  evidence  by 
the  Government's  law  officers,  and, 
finally,  the  enactment  of  provisions  in 
regard  to  private  car  lines,  switching 
charges,  midnight  rates,  etc.  As  to  the 
second  grievance — that  of  excessive 
rates — the  experience  of  other  countries 
shows,  he  said,  that  whatever  good  effects 
Government  rate-making  has  had,  it  has 
not  lowered  rates ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  made  them  not  only  higher,  but 
inelastic.  The  remedy  for  the  third  griev- 
ance— that  of  discrimination  between 
localities^-ought  not,  in  Mr.  Lodge's 
opinion,  to  go  beyond  the  fixing  of  a 
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maximum  rate  by  the  Commission,  with 
"the  most  absolute  protection  against 
hasty  or  prejudiced  action  through  pro- 
vision for  an  appeal  to  the  courts."  We 
would  add  that  the  pending  Hepburn 
bill  expressly  admits  the  power  of  the 
carrier  to  appeal  against  the  Commis- 
sion's orders,  in  case  the  rate  is  claimed 
to  be  confiscatory,  but,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  conservatively  inclined,  the 
language  is  not  suiBciently  explicit  and 
far-reaching  in  defining  the  courts'  power, 
certainly  not  as  much  so  as  was  that  of 
the  Esch-Townsend  bill  passed  a  year 
ago.     Mr.  Lodge  said : 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  substitute  for  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  an  executive 
commission.  .  .  .  Legislation  cannot  prevent 
an  appeal  to  the  courts  if  it  is  alleged  that 
the  rate  is  confiscatory ;  but  this  is  a  very 
narrow  ground  and  a  very  limited  right.  A 
rate  may  not  be  absolutely  confiscatory,  and 
yet  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  and 
unreasonable,  and,  indeed,  well-nigh  ruinous. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
deprive  a  citizen  by  legislation  of  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  courts  as  to  the  justice  and 
reasonableness  of  a  given  rate,  which  is  a 
purely  judicial  question. 

In  sympathy  with  the  above,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Inter-State  Commerce  has 
been  considering  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  a  carrier  may  question  in  the 
courts  the  Commission's  decisions  as  to 
a  maximum  rate,  together  with  all  the 
testimony  on  which  that  decision  was 
reached.  The  Committee  has  also  voted 
favorably  on  two  amendments,  the  first 
enlarging  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  to  nine 
members,  fixing  their  tenure  of  office  at 
nine  years  and  their  salaries  at  $10,000, 
as  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Hepburn 
bill ;  the  second  fixing  the  liabilities  of 
railways  on  bills  of  lading  in  cases  of 
negligence.  A  possibly  equally  impor- 
tant event  of  the  week  was  the  introduc- 
tion by  Senator  Elkins  of  a  new  railway 
rate  regulation  bill,  the  most  significant 
section  of  which  provides  that,  if  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  ex- 
ceeds its  powers,  or  does  an  unlawful  act, 
the  carrier  affected  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  a  re- 
straining order,  and  the  Court  may,  in  its 
discretion,  suspend  all  or  part  of  the 
Commission's  findings,  pending  the  final 
determination  of  the  case,  the  carrier 


giving  bond  covering  the  sum  for  which 
it  might  become  liable  in  the  final  de- 
cree. It  is  always  easier  for  the  carrier 
to  give  a  bond  covering  the  time  of 
appeal  than  for  the  shipper  to  pay  the 
excessive  rate  until  the  difEerence  is 
awarded  to  him  by  the  court  of  appeaL 


D  I  T,  X  Senator  Lodge,  in  com- 
IT^rm^  paring  railway  rates  in 
"*  •''     this  country  and  in  Eu- 

rope, referred  to  the  rates  established  in 
Germany  by  the  Government,  which 
operates  almost  all  the  roads,  as  compli- 
cated and  inelastic,  abounding  in  dis- 
criminations (not  in  the  way  of  rebates 
or  to  individuals,  but  founded  on  locali- 
ties and  the  nature  of  the  articles  and 
industries),  with  the  result,  he  said,  that 
rates  are  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  our 
own.  This  disagrees  with  the  statement 
about  German  railways  contained  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Russell,  lately  summarized 
in  The  Outlook.  The  actual  facts  are 
stated,  presumably  with  accuracy,  in  a 
report  by  commissioners  recently  sent 
by  the  Prussian  Government  to  the 
United  States  to  study  American  railway 
systems.  Their  statement  shows  that 
such  contradictory  assertions  as  we  have 
just  referred  to  arise  from  not  taking 
into  account  all  the  facts  concerned. 
The  German  commissioners  find  that 
the  average  passenger  rate  in  Prussia 
(which  may  be  taken  as  fairly  represent- 
ative of  German  railway  systems)  is 
0.98  cents  as  compared  with  2.02  cents 
in  America,  while  it  would  appear  at  first 
sight  that  the  freight  rates  average  0.78 
cents  per  ton  per  mile  in  the  United 
States  against  1.36  in  Prussia.  That 
conclusion  is  fallacious  because  the 
American  figures  include  freight  car- 
ried for  the  railways  themselves  for 
which  no  charge  is  made,  while  the 
Prussian  statistics  include  only  freight 
actually  paid  for.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  apparently  lower  American  rate  is 
affected  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  in- 
clude the  express  companies'  business, 
nor  the  large  sums  received  by  the 
American  lines  for  carrying  the  mails, 
nor  does  it  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  Prussian  lines  carry  an  immense 
amount  of  postal-package  matter  for  the 
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Government  which  owns  them,  while 
the  American  roads  carry  similar  matter 
for  the  express  companies  and  receive 
\axge  pay  for  it  The  commissioners, 
taking  into  account  these  important  sta- 
tistics, conclude  that  a  proper  figure  for 
the  American  average  freight  rate  would 
really  be  1.44  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
while  that  for  the  Prussian  railways 
would  be  0.95.  This  explanation  is  not 
only  valuable  as  throwing  light  on  rela- 
tive rates  where  the  Government  has  a 
voice  in  the  fixing  of  rates  and  where  it 
has  not,  but  abo  as  an  illustration  of  the 
ease  with  which  false  deductions  may  be 
drawn  from  figures  perfectly  correct  but 
not  complete. 

The  American  consular  service 
^^f"*"  has  never  been  either  a  proper- 
^"""  ly  paying  or  a  permanent  serv- 
ice. Special  attention  was  called  to  the 
first  of  these  faults  last  week  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Davidson,  our  Consul  at 
Antung,  Manchuria,  on  the  ground  that 
be  is  no  longer  able  to  eke  out  his  con- 
sular salary  by  his  private  income.  Mr. 
Davidson  has  been  an  efficient  consular 
officer,  serving  with  distinction  at  Shang- 
hai and  Nanking  before  being  trans- 
ferred to  Antung.  His  knowledge  of 
die  special  conditions  now  prevailing  in 
China  is,  of  course,  hardly  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  any  man  who  has  not  had  Mr. 
Davidson's  nine  years  of  service.  Mr. 
Davidson's  special  training  and  equip- 
ment would  be  peculiarly  valuable  at 
this  time,  not  only  because  we  must  use 
such  a  consular  officer  for  our  instruction 
in  avoiding  further  difficulties  with  the 
Chinese,  but  also  because  in  Mr.  David- 
son we  have  an  exemplar  of  the  now 
historic  Hay  policy,  which  may  have 
alone  preserved  China  from  being  par- 
titioned among  the  Powers,  and  also 
inade  pmssible  the  growth  of  a  normal, 
self-resp>ecting  Government  there.  Be- 
cause our  consular  service  cannot  offer 
living  salaries,  in  many  positions,  there- 
fore, there  can  be  no  continuity  of 
policy,  save  as  a  raw  recruit  can  appre- 
hend it.  UTiy  is  not  the  consular  serv- 
ice properly  paid  and  why  is  it  not 
permanent  ?  Because  it  is  not  based 
upon  the  intelligent  and  careful  choice 
oi  men  which  would  distinguish  a  com- 


mercial house  in  sending  agents  abroad. 
But  a  commercial  house  is  not  influenced 
by  political  considerations.  Neither 
should  our  Government  be.  Members 
of  Congress  are  at  last  paying  some  heed 
to  the  persistent  appeals  for  consular 
reform,  for  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  supported  by  Secretary  Root  have 
been  passed  by  the  Senate.  We  earnest- 
ly trust  that  the  House  will  not  only  con- 
firm this  action  but  improve  on  it.  An 
influence  in  that  direction  is  the  call 
just  issued  for  a  consular  convention  to 
be  held  March  13  and  14  in  Washington. 
Among  the  influential  organizations  sup- 
porting the  call  are,  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation,  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  the  Produce  Exchange 
of  New  York  City;  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston,  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago,  and  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Baltimore, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  San  Francisco. 


Ti.  /^  u  When  the  investigation  of 
pJuhed  ^"^^^  ^"^  bribery  in  the 
Post-Office  Department  be- 
gan, there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
professed  to  doubt  its  sincerity  and 
thoroughness,  while  a  larger  number 
scoflfed  at  the  idea  that  actual  punish- 
ment would  be  meted  out  to  those  ac- 
cused men  who  had  been  highest  in 
office  and  strongest  in  political  and  de- 
partmental influence.  But  last  week 
George  W.  Beavers  followed  August  W. 
Machen  into  imprisonment  These  two 
men,  if  not  more  guilty  than  others, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
were  most  to  be  condemned  because 
they  were  most  trusted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  were  most  deeply  involved  in 
a  breach  of  confidence.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prosecution  it  has  been 
clear  that  the  Administration  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  sub- 
stantial punishment  of  these  criminals, 
and  both,  after  trying  every  turn  of  eva- 
sion and  the  law's  delay,  have  been 
driven  to  a  plea  of  guilty  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  sentences  of  two  and  four 
years'  confinement  in  the  penitentiary, 
lest  worse  should  befall  them  if  they 
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fought  their  indictments  in  open  court. 
Moreover,  seven  other  convictions  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Government,  and 
one  or  more  cases  still  await  settle- 
ment. In  this  sharp  and  severe  treat- 
ment of  men  who  violated  trust  and 
made  wrongful  profit  out  of  their  public 
offices,  as  in  the  case  of  the  disaster  and 
disgrace  that  have  fallen  on  hitherto  re- 
spected men  because  of  the  insurance 
disclosures,  there  is  to  be  found  a  tonic 
for  the  public's  moral  health.  The  very 
fact  that  social  and  personal  qualities 
make  such  men  liked  and  arouse  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  not  felt  for  coarser  crim- 
inals adds  to  the  effect  of  the  lesson. 
The  cheap  p)essimists  who  are  always 
sneering  at  honest  ideals,  and  asserting 
that  in  dealing  with  cities  or  the  Nation 
everybody  will  take  graft  if  he  can  get 
it,  will  learn  that  outward  respectability 
does  not  secure  safety  from  penalty,  and 
that  even  the  possession  of  political 
influence  may  not  protect  the  guilty. 
The  Government  has  carried  on  these 
investigations  and  prosecutions  for  two 
years  without  the  slightest  regard  for  the 
accused's  party  affiliation,  without  stint- 
ing expense,  and  with  tireless  persistence. 
The  result  has  amply  repaid  the  effort, 
not  in  the  infliction  of  suffering  upon 
delinquents,  but  in  vindicating  public 
honor  and  justice. 


Internal  Dissension 

Among 
the  Mine  Workers 


Conspicuous  among 
the  events  of  the  past 
several  weeks  em- 
phasizing what  ap- 
pears at  this  writing  to  be  a  drifting  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  toward  a  wide- 
spread strike  of  the  coal  mine  employees 
of  the  entire  country  on  April  1,  have 
been  the  internal  dissensions  among 
prominent  officials  and  members  of 
this  organization.  These  differences  cul- 
minated last  week  in  the  issuing  of  an 
injunction  by  Pittsburg  Common  Pleas 
Court  No.  2,  upon  the  application  of 
Patrick  Dolan,  President  of  District  5 
(Western  Pennsylvania),  restraining  the 
District  Convention  then  in  session  from 
removing  him  from  the  presidency,  or 
from  interfering  with  his  performance  of 
the  duties  of  that  office.  John  Mitchell, 
the  National  President  of  the  organiza- 


tion, had  previously  ruled  that  the  Dis- 
trict Convention  possessed  such  author- 
ity under  the  organization's  constitution, 
r^ardless  of  the  fact  that  the  district 
president  is  elected  by  the  members  of 
the  district  union  and  not  by  its  con- 
vention. The  incident  indicates  a  sig- 
nificant division,  however  small,  among 
the  officials  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
strike  policy  outlined  by  the  National 
Convention,  since  the  Pittsbui^  district 
employs  nearly  75,000  mine  workers,  of 
whom  approximately  28,000  are  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  These  do  not  appear 
to  approve  of  President  Dolan's  attitude, 
as  their  District  Convention  has  adopted 
a  resolution  declaring  vacant  the  offices 
of  president  and  vice-president.  On  the 
floor  of  the  National  Convention  the 
del^^ates  from  this  district,  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  denounced  the  action 
of  President  Dolan  in  voting  with  the 
operators  in  the  Inter-State  Joint  Con- 
ference of  the  central  competitive  terri- 
tory for  a  continuance  of  the  present 
wage  scale.  The  feeling  against  the 
action  of  President  Dolan  was  also 
heightened  by  his  vote,  which  was  one 
of  only  three,  against  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  National  Convention  to  the  effect 
that  no  contract  be  signed  in  any  dis- 
trict until  all  districts  reach  a  settle- 
ment. This  resolution  has  received  much 
attention  in  the  press,  and  is  inter- 
preted quite  generally  as  meaning  that 
the  anthracite  mine  employees  are  pre- 
vented from  entering  into  any  agreement 
with  their  employers  unless  the  soft-coal 
miners  also  secure  a  satisfactory  con- 
tract. But  as  the  inter-State  joint  confer- 
ences for  the  central  competitive  soft-coal 
territory  (western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois),  and  the  southwest- 
em  fields  (Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
Indian  Territory,  and  Texas),  have  so 
far  failed  in  securing  such  contracts,  it 
would  more  than  ever  appear  that  the 
National  Convention  had  in  view  a  gen- 
eral suspension  of  coal-mining. 


__    ^     •_  Despite  this    conclu- 

jS^^-'"    sion  from  the  facts  be- 
fore us.representatives 
of  anthracite  mine  employees  and  hard- 
coal  operators  met  in  New  York  last  week 
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presumably  with  the  object  of  entering 
into  an  agreement  governing  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment  in  that  indus- 
try after  March  31,  when  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Commission's  award  expires. 
Nothing  definite  as  to  the  progress  of 
this  conference,  other  than  the  submis- 
sion of  the  mine  workers'  demands  and 
the  appointment  of  subcommittees  to 
take  up  these  demands  for  discussion, 
has  been  made  public.  It  is  the  belief 
of  persons  well  informed  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  that  if  a 
satisfactory  agreement  can  be  made  with 
die  anthracite  operators  the  resolution  of 
the  National  Convention  above  referred 
to  can  be  rescinded  by  a  special  con- 
vention. Notwithstanding  the  peace 
outlook  for  the  anthracite  fields,  the  inter- 
nal dissensions  among  the  leaders  of  the 
mine  workers  tend  rather  to  encourage 
open  hostilities  with  the  bituminous 
coal  operators.  President  Mitchell  is 
on  record  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Convention  as  well  as  of  the 
Inter-State  Joint  Conference  that  "so 
far  as  my  advice  may  be  followed,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  will 
not  accept  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  wage  contract"  This  means, 
of  course,  that  unless  the  operators  recede 
from  their  positive  and  reiterated  posi- 
tion in  opposition  to  any  wage  increase 
d>ere  will  be  a  suspension  of  coal-mining 
on  April  1  in  the  larger  number  of  the 
diirty-one  coal-producing  States  and 
Territories.  It  was  to  prevent  such  an 
outcome,  claims  District  President  Do!an 
in  a  letter  to  the  public,  that  he  voted 
as  he  did  to  continue  the  present  con- 
tract. "  I  know,"  he  says,  "  that,  in  the 
face  of  the  resolution  to  tie  up  all  dis- 
tricts until  all  have  settled,  nothing 
but  a  miracle  or  a  complete  backdown 
upon  the  part  of  the  miners  would  avert 
a  tremendous  strike,  the  end  of  which 
none  can  foresee,  but  which  threatens 
us  and  the  country  with  terrible  loss.  I 
was  alone  in  my  vote,  but  I  was  not 
alone  in  my  opinion."  There  can  be  no 
question  that  President  Mitchell  has  the 
confidence  and  will  have  the  support  of 
die  rank  and  file  of  the  more  than  300,- 
000  members  of  his  organization,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  dissensions  reported 
from  Pittsburg  will  affect  mine  workers 


here  and  there  throughout  the  country. 
Judging  from  the  expressed  sentiments 
of  the  delegates  at  the  Indianapolis  con- 
vention last  month,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  organization  is  carrying  the 
country  towards  a  great  industrial  war. 
There  is  still  hope  that  such  a  catastrophe 
will  be  averted  by  a  reconvening  of  the 
Inter-State  Joint  Conferences  and  Na- 
tional Convention  before  April  1.  In 
the  meantime  the  coal-mining  industry  is 
receiving  attention  from  other  quarters. 


„  .      ,  ,      ^.    ^.        A   proposed 

Congressional  Inveshgaiwn  inyesdeation 
^CoaUCarrying  Railroads      ^    ^^f^t^ 

coal  carrying  railroads  by  Congress  has 
developed  gradually  out  of  the  debate 
in  the  House  on  the  Hepburn  bill 
for  regulating  inter-State  commerce. 
It  first  took  form  in  the  resolution 
by  Representative  Gillespie,  of  Texas, 
calling  upon  the  President  to  have  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  re- 
port to  the  House  the  status  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
"  community  of  interest "  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law. 
The  report  transmitted  to  the  House  by 
the  Commission  merely  recited  well- 
known  facts  as  to  the  relations  between 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the 
Norfolk  and  Western,  and  the  Northern 
Central  railroad  companies,  through  the 
ovmership  of  stock  and  the  holding  of 
directorships  in  these  various  companies. 
The  report  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the 
House,  and  a  more  drastic  resolution  was 
passed,  calling  upon  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  to  make  a  sweeping 
investigation  of  the  Pennsylvania  "  com- 
munity of  interest "  arrangement  and  to 
report  its  findings  to  the  House.  In  the 
meantime  the  Senate,  having  begun  its 
debate  upon  the  railway  rate  regulation 
issue,  also  naturally  drifted  into  a  reso- 
lution somewhat  similar  in  purport  to 
that  of  the  House.  It  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  after  detailing  in  general  terms 
charges  of  discrimination  and  favoritism 
by  railroads  in  their  relation  to  coal- 
mining companies,  and  alleging  a  com- 
bination of  common  carriers  in  restraint 
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of  trade,  the  resolution  authorizes  and 
instructs  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  investigate  and  report :  First, 
whether  any  railroads  own  or  have  any 
interest  in,  by  means  of  stock  ownership 
in  other  corporations  or  otherwise,  any 
of  the  coal  or  other  products  which  they 
carry  over  their  Knes.  Second,  whether 
the  officers  of  any  railroads  (including 
those  distributing  cars  or  furnishing 
facilities  to  shippers)  are  interested,  by 
means  of  stock  ownership  or  otherwise, 
in  corporations  or  companies  owning, 
operating,  leasing,  or  otherwise  inter- 
ested in  any  coal  mines,  coal  properties, 
or  any  other  traffic  over  the  railroads 
with  which  they  are  connected  or  em- 
ployed. Third,  whether  there  is  a  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade  among  the 
carriers  of  bituminous  coal,  and,  if  there 
is  a  monopoly  in  the  soft-coal  industry, 
to  what  extent  are  the  output  of  coal 
mines  and  the  price  of  coal  limited  and 
controlled.  The  Commission  is  also  to 
report  the  effects  of  such  conditions,  if 
they  are  found  to  exist  as  described, 
upon  independent  coal  operators  and  the 
consumers  of  coal.  A  very  important  pro- 
vision of  the  resolution  is  that  requiring 
the  Commission  to  inves«^igate  and  report 
the  system  of  car  distribution  in  effect 
upon  the  several  railway  lines  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  bituminous  coal, 
and  whether  the  systems  are  fair  and 
equitable  and  carried  out  fairly  and 
properly.  The  Commission  is  required 
to  suggest  a  remedy  as  well  as  to  report 
any  facts  or  conclusions  which  it  may 
think  pertinent  to  the  general  inquiry. 
The  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
which  action  followed  the  reading  of  a 
letter  from  Governor  Dawson,  of  West 
Virginia,  who  claims  in  substance  that 
West  Virginia  is  in  the  grasp  of  a  mo- 
nopoly of  which  the  chief  offender  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


At  the  same  time  that 
APemaylvama  Congress  was  engaged 
Coal  Inqavy  ^^^  ^^  resolutions  of 
inquiry  into  the  soft-coal  carrying  rail- 
roads, the  situation  existing  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrangement  among 
the  eight  anthracite-carrying   railroads 


was  receiving  attention  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania.  That  body  has 
passed  a  resolution  directing  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  State  to  inquire  into 
the  conditions  under  which  railroads  are 
eng^ed  in  hard-coal  mining  contrary  to 
the  State  Constitution,  and,  if  he  finds 
that  conditions  warrant  such  a  proceeding, 
to  institute  suit  against  such  companies. 
President  Baer,  of  the  Reading  system — 
practically  the  dominating  head  of  the 
hard-coal  carrying  systems — replied  to 
the  resolution  in  a  letter  to  the  public 
in  which  he  explains  the  status  of  his 
company  in  its  relation  to  the  State 
Constitution,  claiming  that  it  is  not  en- 
gaged in  coal-mining  in  violation  of  the 
State  Constitution,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, these  rights  are  explicitly  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  its  charter,  granted 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Constitution.  President  Baer  also  gives 
figures  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  cost 
making  up  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
coal  the  past  several  years,  and  invites 
an  investigation  of  the  books  of  his  com- 
pany. This  opportunity  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  seized  upon  at  once, 
and  has  created  a  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  conditions 
among  the  anthracite  carriers  which  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 


_       .       .  The  recent  tendency 

Pers^l  PrZerty  ^°'^"^  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  tax  on 
personal  property  because  of  the  inequi- 
ties of  its  operation  is  emphasized  by 
statements  issued  by  Governor  Folk,  of 
Missouri,  in  connection  with  his  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  to  report  on  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  State  to  the  Legisla- 
ture at  its  next  session.  The  Governor 
says  that  the  State's  revenues  are  in 
such  shape  that  it  may  dispense  with  the 
personal  property  tax,  and  may  secure  a 
sufficient  income  from  real  estate,  from 
the  public  service  corporations,  and 
from  other  forms  of  projierty.  His  rea- 
sons for  singling  out  personal  property 
for  exemption  so  far  as  taxation  for  State 
purposes  is  concerned  are  those  com- 
monly urged  by  modern  authorities  on 
the  subject.  "The  honest  man  who 
makes  a  true   return,"  he  says,  "  the 
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fanner,  and  those  whose  personal  prop- 
erty is  visible  will  pay  less  under  the 
proposed  system.  The  man  who  now 
dodges  will  pay  more."  He  points  out 
the  obvious  fact  that  a  fanner's  stock, 
machinery,  and  crops  are  readily  found 
by  the  assessor,  and  that  estates  of 
widows  and  orphans  that  go  through  the 
probate  court  must  pay  in  full,  while 
the  personal  property  of  well-to^o  busi- 
ness men  frequently  escapes  taxation. 
Since  the  State  has  a  surplus  of  revenue, 
the  Governor  urges  that  these  considera- 
tions make  it  advisable  to  exempt  personal 
property  rather  than  to  lower  the  tax  rate. 
His  suggestion,  of  course,  has  to  do  with 
State  taxes  only.  He  would  leave  it  to 
the  various  communities  to  determine 
whether  personalty  shall  be  taxed  for 
local  purposes.  Two  of  the  members  of 
the  tax  conmiission  whom  Governor 
Folk  has  appointed  are  Dr.  Isidor  Loeb, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  F.  N. 
Judson,  the  eminent  St.  Louis  attorney, 
and  author  of  a  voltmie  on  "  Taxation  in 
Missouri,"  in  which  the  abandonment  of 
the  personal  property  tax  is  advocated. 
It  is  significant  that  an  influential 
Gove/nor  in  such  an  important  matter 
should  have  ranged  himself  with  the  ex- 
perts in  political  science.  The  Outlook 
hopes  that  the  State  of  Missouri  will 
adopt  Governor  Folk's  recommendation, 
and  so  set  an  example  for  other  States 
to  follow.  It  is  a  wise  because  a  just 
change  in  taxation. 


.  —       .    .      The  contest  over  the 

ZfJ^Uy      Elsberg  Rapid  Transit 
Kern   Yctk  t,tty       g.jj    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^ 

Cities  Committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Senate  has  two  entirely  distinct  aspects 
which  should  not  be  confused.  First, 
there  is  a  disagreement  as  to  what  the 
chief  provision  of  the  bill  actually  means, 
and  what  its  effect  would  be  if  enacted. 
It  is  claimed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  those 
who  favor  the  bill  in  its  present  form, 
that  it  merely  permits  the  Board  of  Rapid 
Transit  Commissioners  to  let  separate 
contracts  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  future  subways.  On  the  other 
side  it  is  contended  that  the  bill  would 
make  the  separation  of  construction  and 


operating  contracts  compulsory.  The 
ambiguity  which  makes  possible  such 
diamettically  opposed  interpretations  by 
intelligent  men  stamps  the  bill,  in  the 
opinion  of  The  Outlook,  as  a  bad  one. 
No  measure  should  be  enacted  into  law 
which  is  not  perfectly  clear  in  meaning. 
Besides  this  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  the  bill  really  provides,  there  is  a 
more  fundamental  disagreement  as  to 
what  it  ought  to  provide.  The  radical 
believers  in  municipal  operation  as  well 
as  municipal  ownership  of  rapid  transit 
lines  favor  such  an  amendment  as  would 
be  mandatory  upon  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  to  separate  construction  and 
operating  contracts,  and  would  prohibit 
the  letting  of  a  contract  for  operation 
until  the  road  should  be  substantially 
completed.  The  movement  to  secure 
such  a  provision  seems  to  The  Outlook 
an  attempt  to  secure  municipal  operation 
by  indirection.  If  no  bids  for  a  contract 
to  operate  a  subway  could  be  asked  for 
'until  the  subway  were  corapleted,it  might 
very  easily  happen  that  the  city  would 
find  itself  without  any  adequate  offers, 
and  compelled  to  operate  the  road 
itself.  Whether  municipal  operation  is 
desirable  or  not  we  do  not  here 
discuss.  But  if  the  principle  is  to  be 
adopted,  it  should  be  done  in  an  open 
and  straightforward  way,  and  not  through 
a  measure  that  purports  to  aim  at  some- 
thing else.  The  conservative  view, 
probably  held  chiefly  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  present  transportation 
companies  in  New  York,^  is  that  the 
present  subway  is  so  successful  that  the 
Legislature  should  let  well  enough  alone. 
The  middle  ground  between  these  ex- 
tremes is  held,  among  others,  by  the 
City  Club,  which  has  prepared  a  bill  as 
a  substitute  for  that  of  Senator  Elsberg. 
The  bill  provides  in  unmistakably  clear 
language  that  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
mission shall  be  given  full  discretion, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  to  let  con- 
tracts for  construction,  equipment,  and 
operation,  either  separately  or  jointly, 
in  any  way  that  will  in  their  judgment 
provide  rapid  transit  facilities  most 
quickly  and  most  advantageously  to  the 
city.  It  further  provides  that  any  contract 
for  the  operation  of  a  future  subway  shall 
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expire  in  1954,  when  that  for  the  present 
subway  expires,  or  at  an  earlier  date  if  so 
determined  by  the  Commission.  The 
Outlook  believes  that  this  bill  should  be 
substituted  for  the  Elsberg  measure,  and 
should  be  passed.  It  would  make  more 
certain  the  preservation  of  the  principle 
that  the  city  shall  own  its  subways,  no 
matter  who  operates  them.  It  would 
place  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  and 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment in  a  strategic  position  with  regard 
to  the  interests  which  are  aiming  to 
secure  absolute  control  of  the  rapid 
transit  facilities  of  New  York  City.  It 
would  permit  municipal  operation  when- 
ever the  people  of  the  city  should  demand 
it  through  their  representatives  on  those 
boards,  or  whenever  the  offers  for  pri- 
vate operation  should  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory or  inadequate. 


r     •  I  I.-         ■^  great  effort  in  the  South 

far  Children         ,.?.,      °  ^.  .         .    ^  ^ 

children  this  winter.     In 

Maryland,  for  instance  (outside  of  Balti- 
more and  three  other  counties),  there  is 
no  restriction  whatever  on  the  work  of 
children ;  and  in  Baltimore,  where  there 
is  nominally  restriction,  they  are  free  to 
work  if  they  have  dependent  relatives  or 
are  dependent  on  themselves.  The  bill 
before  the  Maryland  Legislature  pro- 
vides that  no  children  shall  work  at  any 
industry  until  they  are  really  twelve 
years  old,  the  age  limit  to  be  increased 
the  following-  year  to  thirteen,  and  the 
next  year  to  fourteen.  It  will  apply  in 
all  the  counties  and  to  all  children, 
whether  with  dependent  relatives  or  not, 
since  the  community  can  look  after  such 
relatives  in  a  more  economical  way  than 
by  ruining  the  health  of  little  children 
for  a  pittance.  For  five  successive  years 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  similar 
legislation  in  Georgia,  but  every  year  the 
number  of  children  at  work  in  Georgia 
factories  has  increased.  Children  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  kindergarten  work 
all  night  in  the  cotton-mills.  While  the 
women  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Suffrage  Association  lately  held  in  Balti- 
more were  discussing  this  problem,  and 
during  the  night,  while  they  were  sleep- 
ing, there  were  in  Maryland  many  hun- 


dred little  boys,  only  nominally  twelve 
years  old,  working  all  night  in  the 
glass  works,  and  veiy  small  messenger 
boys  were  threading  the  streets.  In 
New  York  conditions  are  as  serious, 
for  children  almost  too  young  to  enter 
the  primary  school — "  five,  six,  seven, 
and  eight  years  old — are  working  in 
cellars  and  garrets,  sewing  on  buttons, 
making  artificial  flowers,  and  doing  other 
real  work,"  instead  of  being  at  school  and 
at  play.  According  to  the  last  census  we 
have  580,000  children  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  fourteen  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  native-bom  Americans. 
In  this  country  two  millions  of  children 
under  sixteen  are  earning  their  own  liv- 
ing. Great  hope  is  entertained  for  an 
improvement  of  conditions  in  Southern 
districts  if  the  bill  before  Congress  for 
the  regulation  of  child  labor  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  bill  to  provide 
a  bureau  in  the  interests  of  children  can 
be  passed.  The  chief  emphasis  of  the 
Suffrage  Association  meeting  was  on 
the  work  for  children.  Whatever  else 
that  meeting  stood  for,  it  stood  for 
the  higher  education  of  all  who  are 
capable  of  taking  it,  the  general  edu- 
cation of  all  citizens,  and  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  little  ones,  and  no  one  was 
more  earnest  in  supporting  the  conven- 
tion in  these  efforts  than  Dr.  Ira  Remsen, 
President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  Dr.  Welch,  Professor  of  Pathology, 
who  presided  on  different  evenings. 


Chicapo  Get  ^***  Chicago  City  Coun- 
«5-CCTrf  gJ  *^'''  *"*  February  8,  passed 
an  ordinance  reducing 
the  price  of  gas  from  one  dollar  to  85 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  The 
companies  affected  had  indicated  their 
willingness  in  advance  t©  accept  the  re- 
duced rate,  and  to  put  it  into  effect  at 
once  without  protest  or  litigation.  This 
action  is  the  culmination  of  a  long  agita- 
tion in  Chicago  for  cheaper  gas.  The 
amount  of  the  reduction  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  many  elements,  as  there 
was  a  widespread  demand  for  75-cent 
gas.  The  new  rate,  however,  is  to  be 
operative  only  for  a  five-year  period,  after 
which  a  still  further  reduction  may  be 
ordered.     Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
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Chicago  tried  to  get  cheap)er  gas  through 
the  introduction  of  competing  companies. 
Franchises  were  granted  to  new  groups 
of  promoters,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
these  new  concerns  were  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  old  company,  the  People's 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company.  The 
trust  that  was  formed,  however,  was  de- 
clared illegal  by  the  courts;  consequently, 
in  1897,  at  the  same  time  that  the  scan- 
dalous street  railway  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
gas  companies  secured  the  passage  of 
two  laws  designed  to  legalize  their  mo- 
nopoly. One  authorized  the  consolida- 
tion of  existing  companies,  and  the  other 
made  it  unlawful  for  the  City  Council  to 
grant  any  further  gas  franchises  except 
upon  conditions  as  to  frontage,  consents 
that  were  practically  impossible  of  ful- 
fiUment.  The  people  were  so  disgusted 
with  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  to  secure 
relief  through  competing  companies  that 
they  made  no  effort  to  bring  about  the 
repeal  of  these  measures.  There  did 
develop,  however,  a  strong  sentiment  in 
favor  of  legal  regulation  of  the  price  of 
gas.  In  1900  the  City  Council  passed 
an  ordinance  fixing  the  price  of  gas  at 
75  cents,  although  recognizing  that  it 
probably  lacked  the  power  from  the 
Legislature  to  enforce  such  an  ordinance. 
This  ordinance  has  been  in  litigation 
ever  since.  The  Illinois  Legislature  at 
its  last  session  passed  a  law  conferring 
upon  the  Chicago  City  Council  the  ex- 
press power  to  regulate  the  price  of  gas. 


..  n  •  After  this  measure  was 
Fucmg  the  Pnce  j^jopted  the  companies 
indicated  a  disposition  to  come  to  a 
peaceable  settlement  with  the  city. 
The  Ogden  Gas  Company  was  already 
selling  gas  at  90  cents  within  the  very 
limited  territory  served  by  it.  The 
People's  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
offered  to  reduce  its  price  from  $1  to 
90  cents.  It  presented  to  the  Council 
committee  figures  showing  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  gas  to 
be  53J^  cents.  This  company,  which 
has  a  capitalization  of  $68,000,000, 
claimed  that  it  was  entitled  to  35  cents 
per  thousand  feet  as  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  interest  charges  and  dividends. 


The  Ogden  Gas  Company  gave  its  cost 
of  manufacture  and  distribution  as  49^ 
cents.  The  companies  would  not  make 
public  their  accounts,  but  the  People's 
Company  allowed  a  firm  of  accountants 
named  by  the  committee  to  go  over  its 
books  to  verify  the  figures  given,  under 
a  pledge  of  secrecy  as  to  everything  but 
the  conclusions  arrived  at.  This  firm 
found  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution, as  shown  by  the  company's 
books,  to  be  45j^  cents  per  thousand 
feet  instead  of  53^^  cents,  as  had  been 
claimed.  The  accountants  contended 
that  certain  items,  the  character  of  which 
they  did  not  explain,  carried  on  the 
company's  books  were  not  properly 
chargeable  to  cost.  The  figures  of  45^ 
cents  included  six  cents  per  thousand 
feet  for  renewals  and  repairs.  Professor 
E.  W.  Bemis,  Superintendent  of  the 
Water  Department  of  Cleveland,  Mr. 
E.  G.  Cowdery,  Manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Gas  Company,  and  Mr.  Alexander  C. 
Humphreys,  President  of  Stevens  Insti- 
tute and  formerly  connected  with  the 
■United  Gas  Improvement  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  were  called  in  as  experts. 
They  substantially  agreed  that  the  cost 
of  manufacture  and  distribution  of  gas, 
including  ten  cents  per  thousand  feet 
for  renewals  and  repairs,  should  be 
about  52  cents.  The  differences  of  opin- 
ion arose  over  the  proper  amount  that 
should  be  allowed  for  interest  and  profit 
The  whole  question  of  reasonableness 
turned  upon  whether  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  water  in  the  capitaliza- 
tion. The  companies  admitted  that  their 
capitalization  was  greater  than  the  actual 
investment  in  the  plants,  but  said  that 
they  had  been  obliged  to  buy  up  com- 
peting companies  to  which  the  city  had 
unwisely  granted  franchises  to  enter  the 
field,  and  that  this  element  in  their  cap- 
italization must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Professor  Bemis  ignored  these 
claims,  and,  on  the  basis  of  his  estimated 
value  of  the  tangible  prof)erty,  contended 
that  75  cents  was  a  reasonable  rate. 
Mayor  Dunne  took  strong  ground  in 
favor  of  an  ordinance  fixing  75  cents  as 
the  maximum  rate.  The  committee  and 
the  City  Council  were  moved  to  com- 
promise on  the  85-cent  rate  largely  by 
th^  consideration   that   the    companies 
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would  put  it  into  operation  at  once  with- 
out protest,  whereas  an  attempt  to  pass 
an  ordinance  fixing  a  lower  rate  would 
be  met  by  litigation  and  delay.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  City  Council  on 
February  14  Mayor  Dunne  vetoed  the 
85-cent  gas  ordinance,  but  the  measure 
was  immediately  passed  over  his  veto  by 
the  vote  of  57  to  10.  The  new  rate  goes 
into  effect  at  once,  and  gas  used  during 
the  month  of  February  will  be  charged 
for  at  the  reduced  price.  In  vetoing  the 
ordinance  Mayor  Dunne  contended  that 
85  cents  was  not  low  enough  ;  that  the 
companies  at  that  rate  ought  at  least  to 
furnish  free  gas  to  the  city,  and  that  the 
ordinance  otherwise  contained  features 
detrimental  to  public  interests. 


_.^  „  .  The  accession  to  power 
S^  Sonnino.   ^     p^^^     j^j^j^^^^       j 

Prime  Minister    „  _.  ,  „ 

Baron    Sidney   Sonnino 

marks  a  distinct  phase  in  Italian  politi- 
cal development.  The  Liberals  and  the 
Radicals  have  had  their  chance ;  the 
logical  result  of  their  long  enjoyment  of 
power  is  now  seen  in  the  return  of  Con- 
servative control.  As  in  England  the 
Conservatives  must  expiate  their  short- 
comings so  in  Italy  the  Radicals  must. 
He  would  be  a  churlish  critic,  however, 
who  would  not  give  full  credit  to  the 
Radicals  for  what  they  have  done  for 
Italy,  especially  to  ex- Premier  Giolitti 
for  his  astute  action  during  the  general 
strike,  by  which  he  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  Socialists  into  two  camps — State 
Socialists  and  revolutionaries.  Ex  Pre- 
mier Fortis,  who  has  just  retired  from 
office,  though  p>erhaps  as  much  of  an 
opportunist  as  Signor  Giolitti,  was  less 
successful  as  a  leader.  However,  in  the 
adjustment  of  State  ownership  of  rail- 
ways to  the  demands  of  labor,  Signor 
Fortis  proved  an  unexpectedly  able  ne- 
gotiator. Towards  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  attitude  of  Radicals  has  been 
one  of  an  assumed  ignoring  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  body.  The  absurdity  of 
such  a  course  has  borne  its  own  fruit. 
Sincere  Roman  Catholics  who  are  also 
sincere  supporters  of  the  Government 
have  no  notion  of  being  cut  off  from  a 
part  in  the  civil  administration,  despite 
Pius  IX. 's   encyclical  declaring  that  it 


was  not  expedient  for  faithful  sons  of 
the  Church  to  vote  at  Government  elec- 
tions. As  years  went  by,  the  encyclical 
lost  more  and  more  of  its  force  and  now 
has  been  practically  abrogated  by  Pius  X. 


When  a  new  session  of  any 
me  British  gj^^jgjj  Parliament  opens. 
Parliament     ....  .  *^       . 

there  is  always  a  great  crowd 

outside  the  Houses  at  Westminster  cheer- 
ing or  hooting,  according  to  their  politi- 
cal bias,  the  better-known  members,  while 
never-failing  enthusiasm  is  evoked  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  to 
make  the  search  of  the  vaults,  lest  another 
Guy  Fawkes  lie  in  waiting  there  to  blow 
up  Parliament  1  Of  course  in  these  re- 
spects last  week's  assembling  of  Parlia- 
ment proved  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Inside  the  Houses,  however,  there  were 
exceptional  scenes  because  of  the  new 
Parliament  itself.  The  leaders  were 
cheered  by  their  adherents  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Conservatives  trying 
to  veil  the  recent  electoral  table-turning 
and  the  consequent  fewness  of  their 
members  by  extra  enthusiasm.  The 
official  called  "  Black  Rod  "  finally  en- 
tered and  summoned  the  Commons  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  five  royal 
commissioners  wearing  robes  of  scarlet 
and  ermine  sat  on  a  bench  in  front  of 
the  throne  to  receive  the  Commoners 
and  to  deliver  the  royal  commission 
opening  Parliament.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor then  announced  that,  as  soon  as 
the  members  of  both  Houses  had  been 
sworn,  the  King  "  would  declare  the 
cause  of  his  calling  Parliament  together," 
adding  that  the  "  gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Commons "  must  appoint  "  some 
proper  person  "  to  be  their  Spwake'r  and 
"  present  him  on  the  following  day  for  his 
Majesty's  approval."  Upon  the  Com- 
moners' withdrawal  the  peers  met  to 
present  their  writs  and  subscribe  to  the 
oath,  those  who  had  recently  succeeded 
to  their  titles  being  introduced  in  their 
robes.  Meanwhile  the  Commons  had 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker. 
The  clerk  of  the  House,  who  is  not 
allowed  to  speak,  solemnly  arose  and 
pointed  his  finger  at  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
the  oldest  member  in  point  of  service. 
In  his  turn  Sir  Wilfrid  arose  and,  ad- 
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dressing  the  clerk,  moved  in  set  phrase- 
olc^y  the  re-election  of  Mr.  James 
William  Lowther.  In  accordance  with 
precedent,  there  was  no  opposition ;  Mr. 
Lowther  expressed  his  thanks,  and  the 
House  adjourned.  On  the  following 
day  about  four  hundred  supporters  of 
the  late  Conservative-Unionist  coalition 
Cabinet  met  and  passed  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Balfour  as  leader — not, 
however,  before  the  publication  on  that 
day  of  correspondence  between  Mr.  Bal- 
four and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  which  the 
former  seemed  practically  to  surrender 
his  retaliationist  principles  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's simon-pure  protectionist  ideas, 
though  placing  certain  limitations  upon 
acceptance  of  "  a  general  tariff,"  with 
its  special  inclusion  of  a  duty  on  com. 
The  "  Daily  Graphic,"  speaking  on  be- 
half of  the  free-traders,  who  had  pnce 
supported  the  late  Cabinet,  deplores  Mr. 
Balfour's  "  journey  to  Canossa  "  as  the 
price  of  his  retention  as  leader.  As  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  only  emphasized  his  power 
by  compelling  the  German  Emperor  to 
go  to  him  at  Canossa,  so,  nine  centuries 
later,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  accentuated 
his  own  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
oflkial  party  leader. 


The  full  dimensions 
The  Lib^MAtborite   of  the  recent  victory 
Victory  ^^  jjjg  English  Lib- 

eral and  Labor  parties  at  the  polls 
may  best  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
present  status  of  political  parties  with 
that  which  issued  from  the  elections  in 
1900.  In  that  year  the  Conservative- 
Unionists  elected  402  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  this  year  they  have 
elected,  as  reported,  1S7;  in  1900  the 
Liberal  and  Laborite  parties  elected  186 
members;  this  year  they  have  elected 
430;  in  1900  the  Irish  Nationalists 
elected  82  members ;  this  year  they  are 
reported  to  have  elected  83.  This  would 
indicate  a  Liberal  majority  exceeding  80 
over  all  other  parties  ;  the  Liberal  and 
Laborite  majority  over  Conservative- 
Unionists  and  Nationalists  to  be  190  ; 
the  majority  represented  by  Liberals, 
Laborites,  and  Irish  Nationalists  if  they 
vote  together,  356.  Not  only  are  these 
figures  impressive,  but  we  should  not  lose 


sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Conservative 
loss — 245  seats — is  unprecedented  since 
1832,  the  largest  Conservative  loss  since 
that  historic  year  being  142  seats  in 
1886.  We  may  also  go  back  to  1832 
and  to  the  forties  to  find  an  analogous 
case  of  the  use  of  political  power.  For 
in  1 906  the  victory  is  not  only  a  Liberal 
but  a  Labor  victory,  just  as  sixty  and 
seventy  years  ago  the  manufacturers 
defeated  the  landowners  at  the  polls. 
Since  then  England  has  followed  what 
is  now  a  time-honored  fiscal  policy,  yet 
the  emphasis  given  to  this  policy  during 
these  recent  weeks  is  not  more  impor- 
tant, we  believe,  than  is  the  birth  of  the 
Labor  party.  That  this  should  have  come 
about  under  conditions  hardly  favorable 
to  labor  representation  shows  a  gratify- 
ing power  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
workmen  in  providing  for  the  financial 
sinews  not  only  of  an  election,  but  also 
for  the  future  in  sending  so  large  a  body 
of  representatives  to  a  Parliament  whose 
members  receive  no  salary.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  birth  of  the  Labor  party 
marks  a  peaceful  revolution  in  England. 
It  is  rather  an  evolution.  It  has  cer- 
tainly been  accomplished  by  non-revolu- 
tionists. The  new  parly  is  a  consti- 
tutional party.  The  only  disquieting 
questions  arising  from  its  birth  seem  to 
be :  By  a  somewhat  exclusive  interest  in 
one  subject,  will  its  policy  be  parochial 
or  imperial  ?  and,  by  yielding  to  the  jkjs- 
sible  temptations  of  vote-trafficking,  will 
it  practice  politics  rather  than  statesman- 
ship? 

Whai  Power  Shall  ^^^ ^^^^"^''"'^ 
Control  Morocco?  '*«  **»  «?  Morocco, 
has  shown  itself  hope- 
lessly uncivilized,  the  civilized  Powers 
are  acting  rightly  if  they  try  to  reform 
it.  Having  assured  the  supremacy  of 
the  executive  of  that  Government  (as  has 
been  done  by  the  Powers  in  conference 
at  Algeciras,  Spain,  for  the  Moroccan 
Sultan),  there  are  two  ways,  among 
others,  to  gain  control  of  the  country : 
by  supervising  the  finances,  or  the 
police.  The  latter  of  these  subjects 
was  under  discussion  last  week  at  Alge- 
ciras, and  has  provoked  an  apparent 
deadlock  between  France  and  Germany. 
As   France  is  the   only   Power   whose 
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territories  abut  upoa  Morocco  to  any 
great  extent,  and  as  she  has  long  had 
more  direct  interests  there  than  any 
other  Power,  she  not  unnaturally  claims 
special  recognition  in  Morocco  because 
of  these  geographical  and  historical  rela- 
tions. In  particular,  she  claims  the 
right  of  reorganizing  the  Moroccan 
police,  as,  by  reason  of  her  long  Algerian 
frontier,  she  would  be  the  Power  princi- 
pally affected  by  anything  less  effective 
than  the  reorganization  which  she  would 
compel.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany, 
at  whose  request  the  Algeciras  confer- 
ence was  called,  stands  for  the  equal 
treatment  of  all  nations.  This,  her  rep- 
resentatives think,  might  be  accomplished 
in  three  ways:  (1)  By  leaving  the  police 
control  to  Morocco  ;  (2)  by  exercising  it 
through  a  concert  of  the  Powers ;  (3)  by 
confiding  it  to  a  minor  Power.  If  there  is 
to  be  reform,  the  first  of  these  three  pro- 
posals is  of  course  not  to  be  entertained ; 
as  to  the  second,  the  cases  of  Crete  and 
Macedonia  are  by  no  means  reassuring ; 
as  to  the  third,  the  disquieting  suspicion 
might  arise  that  the  particular  "minor 
Power  "  was  Germany's  tool.  There  are 
two  fair  compromises,  we  think.  One 
would  be,  in  the  light  of  England's  cred- 
itable history  in  Egypt,  to  give  the  police 
control  to  France  in  return  for  the  lat- 
ter's  solemn  pledge  that  it  shall  not 
instigate  her  to  arrogate  other  exclusive 
rights,  and,  in  particular,  any  which 
would  conflict  with  the  principle  of  the 
"  op)en  door."  The  second  compromise 
would  be  to  accept  Germany's  sugges- 
tion that  the  jwlice  be  controlled  by 
a  minor  Power — that  Power  may  be 
Switzerland,  the  freest  from  suspicion 
of  any — and  that  to  France,  as  a  quid 
pro  quo,  be  granted  the  other  form  of 
control,  the  financial,  which  would  rei>- 
resent  the  Moroccan  foreign  debt,  largely 
held  in  France,  and  would  also  have 
charge  of  the  Sultan's  future  borrowings. 


Unrest  in 
China 


Conditions  in  China  last  week 
increased  rather  than  de- 
creased the  general  anxiety  as 
to  any  immediate  untoward  results  arising 
from  the  development  of  the  spirit  of 
nationalism.  This  spirit  definitely  arose 
eight  years  ago.    Through  the  efforts  of 


certain  reformers  the  Chinese  Emperor 
was  led  to  see  that  only  in  educational 
reform  was  there  hope  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  Ejnpire's  integrity.  Accord- 
ingly he  issued  a  series  of  such  starding 
edicts  that  he  was  quickly  overthrown 
by  the  reactionaries,  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager at  their  head.  She  has  continued 
in  power  ever  since,  but  has  herself  be- 
come sufficiently  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  incorporating  certain  features  of 
American  and  European  civilization  into 
China  as  lately  to  lend  considerable 
countenance  to  liberal  changes  in  admin- 
istration. During  the  Boxer  period 
(1900)  the  new  liberal  spirit  of  national- 
ism was  overthrown,  of  course,  by  the 
temporary  triumph  of  the  reactionaries 
with  their  bigoted  and  fanatical  spirit  of 
nationalism.  Now,  however,  we  have  in 
some  places  a  union  of  the  two  spirits — 
a  de^re  on  the  part  of  many  Chinese  to 
keep  foreigners  away  from  China,  yet  at 
the  same  time  to  incorporate  the  liberal 
reforms  suggested  by  those  foreigners. 
If  these  are  resisted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  spirit  quickly  becomes  anti- 
dynastic,  especially  in  the  south,  where 
a  strong  anti-dynastic  spirit  has  long 
reigned,  for  the  Chinese  there  have  never 
quite  yielded  to  their  Manchu  conquer- 
ors. Coincidently,  in  the  south  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  regard  to  America 
has  arisen,  since  most  of  the  coolies 
come  from  the  southern  provinces,  and, 
in  general,  from  Shanghai  in  the  east 
and  from  Hankau  in  the  west,  to  the 
southernmost  boundary,  there  has  been 
apparently  more  mercantile  jealousy  and 
anti-foreign  spirit  than  elsewhere.  Thus 
for  the  present  unrest  there  are,  among 
others,  five  causes :  (1)  The  anti-dynastic 
spirit ;  (2)  the  liberal  nationalistic  spirit 
of  1 898 ;  (3)  the  reactionary  nationalistic 
spirit  of  1 900  ;  (4)  the  anti-foreign  spirit 
in  general — greatly  strengthened  since 
Japan's  defeat  of  Russia ;  and  (5)  the 
anti-American  spirit  in  particular. 


_  ..  .      _ .     ,.  .  Chinese    unrest 

ReUgion.  Education,  and  .  manifested 

Commerce  Disturbed       "as     maniiestea 
Itself  m  religious, 
educational,    and    mercantile   domains. 
As  to  the  first,  the  Viceroy  of  the  prov- 
ince of   Fukien  has  been   ordered  to 
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execute  the  leader  of  the  mob  which 
destroyed  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  missions  at  Changpu  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  has  been  commanded 
to  punish  severely  all  others  concerned 
in  that  affair.  As  to  the  supposed  dis- 
missal of  Professor  C.  D.  Tenney,  we  note 
that  his  resignation  is  still  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Viceroy  of  the  Province 
of  Chili.  If  this  very  powerful  Viceroy 
cannot  stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
in  behalf  of  one  to  whom  he  had  hitherto 
shown  favor,  that  opinion  must  indeed 
be  strong.  Dr.  Tenney  well  deserved 
such  favor,  as  he  had  organized  a  new 
system  of  education  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, a  model  fpr  similar  work  through- 
out China.  As  to  commerce,  Mr. 
Schwerin,  Vice-President  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  has 
much  to  do  with  Chinese  trade,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  our  commerce 
with  China  is  practically  gone;  that  it 
had  been  all  lost  since  1900,  when 
we  were  the  most  popular  foreigners 
with  the  Chinese ;  that  the  general 
awakening  is  largely  due  to  the  work 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  Reform  Associa- 
tion, which  teaches  the  reorganization 
of  the  Empire  on  modem  lines.  Dr. 
Morrison,  the  well-informed  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  "Times,"  reports: 
"All  the  L^iation  guards  have  been 
warned  that  danger  is  impending."  A 
special  danger  is  the  spread  of  secret 
societies  in  the  army.  Hence  six  regi- 
ments with  artillery  have  been  despatched 
from  the  capital  to  Chinchau,  perhaps 
from  the  fear  that  they  were  honey- 
combed not  only  by  anti-foreign  but  also 
by  anti-dynastic  feeling.  Mr.  Conger, 
late  American  Minister  to  China,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  serious  trouble 
will  come,  and  that  it  will  be  directed 
against  the  dynasty  rather  than  against 
America,  though  Americans  within  the 
zone  of  the  rebellion  are  liable  to  be 
hurt  before  they  can  get  out ;  hence  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  our 
war-ships  and  troops  ready  (as  they  have 
recently  been  made  ready),  if  only  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  China  know  that 
we  are  watching  her.  Whatever  good 
may  be  accomplished  by  such  knowl- 
edge, a  certain  amount  of  exasperation 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  must  also  be 


taken  into  consideration.  Another  dip- 
lomat, long  resident  in  China,  Mr.  Charles 
Denby,  declares  that,  while  the  boycott 
started  with  the  intention  solely  of  forcing 
modification  of  our  Exclusion  Act,  it  is 
now  extending  to  an  effort  towards  the 
total  removal  of  restriction  on  all  Chinese 
persons,  the  Chinese  Government,  how- 
ever, not  being  interested  beyond  the 
point  of  responding  to  popular  pressure, 
which  represents  the  growing  spirit  of 
patriotism,  the  increased  appreciation  of 
Chinese  citizenship,  and  consequent 
resentment  at  any  discriminations.  It 
has  taken  at  least  eight  years  to  bring 
the  apparently  inert  masses  of  China  to 
the  present  point.  The  question  arises. 
How  long  will  it  take  to  allay  the  present 
unrest  ? 


American  Education 
Jor  the  Chinese 


Last  week  at  Har- 
vard and  Yale 
Universities  and  at 
Wellesley  Collie  definite  and  generous 
propositions  were  made  towards  grant- 
ing the  privileges  of  instruction  at  those 
institutions  free  to  Chinese  students. 
Harvard  offers  ten  scholarships,  Yale 
twelve,  and  Wellesley  three.  Some  of 
the  students,  whether  men  or  women, 
will  pay  their  own  expenses  as  private 
applicants  ;  others  are,  it  is  understood, 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  are  to  be  sent  to  America  at 
its  expense.  For  a  period  of  four  years, 
however,  the  instruction  under  the  new 
scholarships  is  to  be  free.  In  our  opin- 
ion, nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  this 
country  which  will  have  a  greater  or 
more  lasting  effect  in  persuading  the 
Chinese  that  Americans  are  friendly  and 
not  hostile  to  them  than  this  action 
authorized  by  Presidents  Eliot,  Hadley, 
and  Hazard.  This  proposal  by  Har- 
vard, Yale,  and  Wellesley  might  well 
be  followed  by  a  similar  offer  from  every 
American  educational  institution  which 
has  the  ability  to  carry  it  out.  Instead  of 
twenty-five  free  scholarships,  as  now  pro- 
vided, we  should  have  five  hundred.  The 
men  who  came  over  from  China  to  Amer- 
ica thirty-five  years  ago  with  Yung-Wing 
did  not  finish  their  courses  of  study  in 
America,  but,  despite  the  fragmentary 
character  of  those  courses,  became  ulti- 
mately important  factors  in  promoting 
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all  that  pertains  to  the  higher  life  in 
China,  religiously,  educationally,  and 
politically.  Every  Chinese  student  to 
whom  we  can  now  give  a  fairly  complete 
university  course  would  be,  not  only  a 
promoter  of  friendship  between  America 
and  China,  but  a  g^ide  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  China's  new  civilization. 


Ameriam  Law 
Taaght  in  France 


In  these  recent  weeks 
the  subject  of  educa- 
tional reciprocity  be- 
tween America  and  Europe  is  receiving 
deservingly  increased  emphasis.  This 
has  been  shown  especially  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Cecil  Rhodes  scholarship*  at 
Oxford  for  foreign  students,  and  by  that 
of  the  interchange  of  professors  between 
the  University  of  Berlin  and  Columbia 
University.  It  is  a  satisfaction  also  to 
chronicle  the  interest  taken  both  by  the 
faculties  and  the  students  in  the  lectures 
on  Anglo-American  common  law  which 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Beach,  Jr.,  a  well-known 
legal  authority,  is  now  delivering,  fol- 
lowing out  a  plan  of  his  own,  at  the 
Universities  of  Paris  and  Lille.  Mr. 
Beach's  course  is  introductory  and 
general — leading  to  sfjecialization  in 
later  years.  The  lecturer  speaks  for 
forty-five  or  fifty  minutes  in  French  and 
fills  the  remaining  parts  of  the  hour 
with  a  r^sum^  in  English,  which  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  students  both  for  its  in- 
trinsic worth  and  also  as  an  exercise  in 
a  foreign  tongue.  Mr.  Beach  hopes 
ultimately  to  bring  about  the  foundation 
of  a  chair  of  Anglo-American  law  in  the 
Paris  law  school  (with  supplementary 
courses  each  year  at  one  or  more  of  the 
provincial  universities),  together  with  a 
good  working  reference  American  law 
library  in  connection  with  the  Paris  law 
library.  No  similar  collection  of  Ameri- 
can law  books  is  to  be  found  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  -Such  a 
library,  in  a  center  like  Paris,  would  be 
not  only  invaluable  to  students  but  a 
great  convenience  to  lawyers  everywhere 
whose  professional  business  brings  them 
to  Europe.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Beach's 
lectures  may  be  better  apprehended  when 
we  remember  that  at  Paris  there  are 
about  eighteen  thousand  students,  of 
whom  about  five  thousand  are  in  the 


law  school ;  at  Lille  there  are  about  two 
thousand  students,  of  whom  about  four 
hundred  are  in  the  law  school.  Thus 
at  Paris  there  are  more  than  twice  as 
many  students  as  are  to  be  found  at  any 
German  university,  and  about  half  as 
many  as  at  all  the  German  universities 
put  together.  The  University  of  Lille 
is  of  course  less  well  known  than  the 
University  of  Paris.  Lille  lies  close  to 
the  Belgian  border.  With  its  immense 
iron  and  cotton  industries,  it  is  a  g^reat 
manufacturing  center,  while,  with  its 
suburbs,  it  is  a  center  of  population  in 
France  second  only  to  Paris.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Lille  dates  from  the  days  of 
Charles  V.,  and  the  law  school  from 
1 562.  The  faculties  of  law,  letters,  medi- 
cine, and  science  are  luxuriously  housed. 
Mr.  Beach's  course  at  Paris  and  Lille 
closes  at  Easter ;  he  then  goes  south  to 
the  Universities  of  Bordeaux  and  Tou- 
louse, for  the  spring  session  in  France, 
as  in  Germany,  lasts  well  throughout  the 
summer. 

.«    „      ...       y.   A  bill  which  is  now 
The  Regtuahon  of    ,     r         ..i.       xt         t 
.   .*     ...      •'    before  the    New  Jer- 

sey  Legislature  em- 
bodies in  legal  phraseology  the  feeling 
of  animosity  toward  motor-cars  which 
reckless  drivers  of  these  cars  have  done 
their  worst  to  arouse.  Tl\e  bill  imposes 
special  licenses  upon  automobiles,  which 
are  laid  with  especial  rigor,  upon  tour- 
ists temporarily  in  the  State.  It  puts 
restrictions  upon  automobile  users  and 
provides  severe  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tion of  its  provisions.  The  introduction 
of  this  bill  has  called  forth  from  three 
societies  interested  in  the  subject  a  letter 
which  sets  forth  very  sanely  some  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  govern  automobile 
regulation.  This  letter  states  first  that 
the  automobile  must  be  made  to  act  "  in 
harmony  with  other  users  of  the  roads  ;" 
it  is  therefore  wrong  to  permit  it  to 
become  a  nuisance  for  the  price  of  a 
license,  for  thereby  a  class  of  vested 
rights  is  created  that  is  a  menace  to  the 
community.  Moreover,  such  a  license 
makes  a  discrimination  in  vehicles  which 
will  not  be  salutary.  The  law  should  deal 
with  these  machines  so  that  they  can  be 
"  kept  in  a  position  to  be  used  as  a  cheap 
freight<arrier — milk  to    the  creamery, 
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horticultural  and  agricultural  products 
to  market,  and  other  necessities  back  to 
the  farm."  Instead  of  a  license  these 
societies  urge  a  registration  fee  to  be 
issued  "  under  the  police  power  of  the 
State,  to  provide  for  the  identification  of 
the  owners  of  the  machines."  When  it 
is  remembered  that  in  New  York  State 
alone  the  number  of  automobiles  in- 
creased from  about  nine  hundred  in 
1901  to  twenty-three  thousand  in  1905, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  question 
of  regulating  automobiles  is  one  that  will 
become  more  and  more  important.  At 
present  the  matter  of  most  pressing 
necessity  is  an  eflfective  measure  by 
which  irresponsible  users  of  the  automo- 
bile can  be  summarily  called  to  aecount. 
Speed  regulations  are  unfortunately,  as  a 
rule,  a  dead  letter.  If  reckless  driving 
were  prohibited,  and  then  the  question 
what  constituted  reckless  driving  in  each 
case  were  to  be  settled  as  any  other 
question  of  fact,  we  think  that  each  com- 
munity would  be  in  a  position  to  protect 
the  users  of  its  own  highways  more  effect- 
ively than  at  present. 

„    „         ,  ,^        The  withdrawal  of 
7*e  C«e  Y  t^      Dr.  Gigot  and  other 
Roman        Catholic 
priests  of  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Yon- 
kers,  New  York,  from  the  Society  of 
St    Sulpice   has    been    misinterpreted 
as  an  act  of  suspension  by  their  su- 
periors on  account  of  their  inclination 
to  liberal  theology.     As  a  matter  of  fact 
their  withdrawal  was  a  voluntary  act, 
only  indirectly  occasioned  by  questions 
of  theology.    The  Sulpician  community 
is  a  free   society,  whose   members  are 
bound  by  no  vows.     Its  purpose  has 
been  to  further  theological  education. 
It  is  French  in  origin,  and  its  organiza- 
tion has  been  centralized  in  Paris.  When 
the  French  Government   expelled  the 
orders,  the  Sulpician  community,  though 
not   strictly  an  order,  was   disrupted. 
Consequently    the  American  branch  of 
the  Society  suffered  from  disorganiza- 
tion.   St  Joseph's  Seminary,  which  is 
a  Catholic    theological     school,     has 
been  under  the  direction  of  Sulpicians. 
Dr.  Gigot,  of  the  Seminary,  has  been 
a  scholarly  and  open-minded   student 
of   Biblicsd    criticbm.     Some    of    his 


associates  last  summer  established  a 
periodical  named  the  "  New  York  Re- 
view," devoted  to  "the  Ancient  Faith 
and  Modem  Thought."  The  Sulpician 
Society,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
controlled  by  a  traditional  spirit.  The 
collapse  of  the  Society  in  France  and 
the  unlikelihood  of  any  autonomy  being 
established  in  America  led  to  the  decis- 
ion that  the  Seminary  had  better  be  put 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  Arch- 
bishop Farley,  of  New  York.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  order  in  Yonkers  therefore 
withdrew,  and  were  admitted  to  the  body 
of  diocesan  cleigy  of  New  York.  They 
all  remain  at  their  posts  in  the  Seminary. 
Although  it  is  possible  that  the  ultra- 
rigid  censor  regulations  enforced  by  the 
superiors  of  the  Sulpician  Society  in 
France  may  have  hastened  the  change, 
it  was  the  disruption  of  the  Society  itself 
that  made  that  change  inevitable. 

»«^    «»     .     *  .1      The  inquiry  which  has 

the  Valencia  off  Van- 
couver Island  last  month  has  indicated 
that  many  of  the  same  causes  which 
resulted  in  the  appalling  loss  of  life  on 
the  excursion  steamer  General  Slocum 
in  New  York  harbor  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  were  operating  in  this  disaster. 
Defective  life-preservers  and  an  amper- 
fectly  disciplined  crew  together  account 
for  much  of  the  loss  of  life.  Besides, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  supply  of  life- 
saving  stations,  signal  stations,  and  tele- 
graph or  telephone  lines  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  altogether  inadequate.  Is  it 
not  time  that  Congress  took  some  action 
in  revising  thoroughly  the  laws  which 
are  supposed  to  protect  those  who  travel 
by  water  ? 

rfcfBin*    Within   two  months   two 
°^mon  strong  unions  have  been 

agreed  upon  by  two  groups 
of  churches  of  different  denominations. 
In  December,  as  reported  in  The  Outlook 
of  January  13,  the  Congregational,  Meth- 
odist, and  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Canada  agreed  to  unite;  this  month, 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  headquarters  of 
the  United  Brethren,  the  Congregfa- 
tional,  Methodist  Protestant,  and  United 
Brethren  Churches  in  our  own  country 
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a£p%ed  to  do  likewise  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  initiated  at  Pittsbuiig  in  1903 
by  committees  of  the  three  denomina- 
tions. Their  delegated  commissioners, 
numbering  over  two  hundred,  manifested 
the  same  unanimity  that  had  marked  the 
previous  stages  of  their  mutual  approach 
in  accepting  the  proposed  scheme  of 
union.  This  now  is  referred  back  to  the 
National  meetings  of  the  constituent 
bodies  for  ratification  and  adoption.  Two 
years  or  more  will  be  required  for  this,  but 
no  doubt  of  the  ratification  is  now  enter- 
tained. Questions  of  property  interests 
will  have  to  be  threshed  out  by  lawyers, 
but  these  are  said  to  present  no  insuper- 
able* obstacle  to  union.  The  difficulty 
of  combining  the  decentralized  Congre- 
gational churches  with  others  more  cen- 
tralized has  been  surmounted,  at  least 
in  the  plan  of  organization.  This  leaves 
the  local  churches  autonomous  as  now, 
and  provides  for  a  National  Conference, 
in  which  every  ten  thousand  members 
will  have  one  delegate.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  annual  conferences  within 
State  limits.  Superintendents  elected 
by  these,  and  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference,  are  to  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  united 
churches — a  highly  desirable  improve- 
ment of  the  traditional  method  of  Con- 
gregationalism. The  most  significant 
feature  of  the  union  is  its  doctrinal  basis, 
whose  brevity  and  evangelical  simplicity 
are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  scholastic 
orthodoxy  of  the  creed  adopted  by  the 
United  Church  of  Canada.  Peculiarly 
noteworthy  is  its  emphasis  on  the  long- 
neglected  social  side  of  Christianity : 

We  believe  that,  according  to  Christ's 
law,  men  of  the  Christian  faith  exist  wholly 
for  the  service  of  man,  not  only  in  holding 
forth  the  Word  of  Life,  but  in  the  support 
of  works  and  institutions  of  piety  and  cnar- 
itv,  in  the  maintenance  of  human  freedom, 
in  the  deliverance  of  all  those  that  are  oj>- 
pressed,  in  the  enforcement  of  civic  justice, 
and  the  rebuke  of  all  unrighteousness. 

The  union  thus  formed  numbers  some 
eleven  hundred  thousand  communicants, 
of  whom  the  Congregationalists  consti- 
tute about  seven-elevenths,  while  the  re- 
maining four-elevenths  are  about  equally 
divided  between  the  other  two  denomi- 
nations. These  are  strongest  in  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  southern  Ohio,  and 


.  the  Central  West,  where  Congregation- 
alists are  comparatively  few.  The  Meth- 
odist Protestants  separated  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  body  in  1828  for 
the  sake  of  lay  representation  in  the 
Conferences,  conceded  subsequently. 
The  United  Brethren  came  out  from  the 
German  Reformed  Church  about  1789 
for  the  sake  of  freedom  in  promoting 
evangelism  and  religious  revivals.  In 
their  union  each  of  the  three  bodies 
contributes  to  the  others  a  desirable  ele- 
ment. The  example  set  by  them  and 
by  the  Canadian  churches  will  have  its 
effect  on  other  bodies  among  whom  the 
tendency  to  union  is  already  astir. 

The  M      ape      ^'^*  Alice  Lce  Roose- 

of  Miss  R^lt     ^^'^  ^^  ^^^^I;^  ^^^^ 
ter  of  the  President, 

was  married  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth, 
Representative  in  Congress  from  Ohio, 
on  Saturday  afternoon  last  at  the  White 
House.  There  was  a  brilliant  and  large 
assemblage  present  of  relatives,  friends, 
and  official  personages,  and  perfect 
weather  and  admirable  arrangements  for 
the  reception  of  guests  made  the  scene 
of  the  ceremony,  which  took  place  in  the 
famous  East  Room,  a  picturesque  and 
notable  one.  The  ceremony,  which  was 
that  prescribed  by  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  performed  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Henry  Y.  Satterlee,  Bishop 
of  Washington,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Roland  Cotton  Smith,  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Washington,  of  which  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  is  a  r^;ular  communicant. 
There  were  many  reasons  why  the 
occasion  was  of  very  genuine  popular 
interest,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
throughout  the  world.  An  event  of 
such  great  personal  significance  to 
the  President  and  his  family  directed 
the  thoughts  of  all  his  friends  to  the 
White  House  on  the  day  of  the  wedding, 
and  no  man  in  the  world  to-day  has  a 
greater  body  of  friendly  and  affectionate 
admirers  than  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Gifts  and 
greetings  and  congratulations  came  to 
the  bride  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
many  of  which  she  would  be  the  first  to 
recognize  as  tributes  to  her  father  quite 
as  much  as  to  herself.  The  Outlook 
begs  to  join  in  these  world-wide  good 
wishes  and  greetings. 
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This  is  Not  Socialism 

The  movement  to  bring  the  railways 
of  the  country  under  Federal  supervision, 
and  that  to  make  the  municipalities  the 
owners  of  the  public  utilities — water, 
lighting,  transportation,  etc. — are  essen- 
tially one  movement.  It  is  neither  com- 
munism nor  socialism;  it  is  not,  prop- 
erly speaking,  either  communistic  or 
socialistic.  Communism  is  the  doctrine 
that  all  property  should  be  owned  in 
common.  Socialism  is  the  doctrine  that 
die  government  should  own  all  the  tools 
and  implements  of  industry,  and  carry 
on  all  die  industries.  Both  are  fatal  to 
private  property  and  to  individual  in- 
dustry. This  movement  does  not  assail 
the  right  of  private  property ;  but  it  does 
attempt  to  get  for  the  common  people  the 
benefit  of  the  common  property.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  individual 
industry ;  but  it  does  attempt  to  secure 
public  control  of  public  industries. 

The  natural  right  of  private- property 
rests  in  the  last  analysis  on  the  right  of 
man  to  himself.  For  the  product  of  his 
labor  is  a  part  of  himself ;  into  it  he  has 
put  himself.  Into  the  picture  of  the 
artist,  the  box  of  the  carpenter,  the  grain 
of  the  farmer,  the  book  of  the  author, 
some  part  of  the  vital  energy  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  muscle  of  the  worker  has  gone. 
It  is  this  that  makes  the  product  truly 
his. 

But  there  are  immense  values  which 
are  not  thus  the  product  of  any  individ- 
ual's labor.  They  have  been  made  for 
man,  not  by  man.  He  has  not  by  his 
industry  created  the  coal,  or  the  oil,  or 
the  forests,  or  the  prairies.  To  these 
natural  products  he  has  no  natural  right. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  have  robbed 
the  Indians  of  this  continent.  That  is 
not  true.  This  continent  never  belonged 
to  the  Indians.  The  fact  that  they 
roamed  over  it  did  not  make  it  theirs. 
At  the  most  they  owned  only  the  land 
they  cultivated,  and  that  was  a  very 
insignificant  portion  of  the  continent. 

In  so  far  as  the  coal  operators  own 
tiie  coal  mines,  or  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  the  oil  wells,  or  the  great  min- 
ing companies  the  gold  and  silver  and 
t^opper  mines,  or  the  gfreat  lumbermen 
^  forests,  it  is  because  society  by  arti- 


ficial arrangements  has  given  them  a 
title  to  these  gifts  of  nature — that  is,  of 
God.  And  this  society  has  done  because 
either  it  has  been  ignorant  and  careless, 
or  because  it  has  believed  that  the  best 
way  to  secure  the  practical  benefits  of 
the  common  wealth  for  the  common 
people  was  by  a  scheme  of  individual 
ownership  and  control.  This  is  no  fine- 
spun theory.  It  is  actual  fact.  For 
while  the  absolute  right  of  a  man  to  the 
product  of  his  own  labor  is  universally 
recognized,  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the 
land  and  its  contents  is  always  defined 
and  often  limited  by  law,  it  is  different  in 
different  States,  and  in  different  epxichs 
in  the  same  State. 

To  secure  the  better  distribution  of 
this  common  wealth  among  the  common 
people  society  has  created  artificial  per- 
sons called  corporations.  A  corporation 
is  a  combination  by  which  many  hundreds 
of  people  jointly  own  and  share  in  the 
profits  of  a  property  too  large  to  be 
owned  by  one  individual;  a  combina- 
tion by  which  administration  is  unified 
and  profits  are  divided.  When  corpora- 
tions which  were  created  to  promote  the 
distribution  of  wealth  become  an  instru- 
ment for  the  concentration  of  wealth, 
society  has  a  right  to  intervene.  When 
they  fail  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which 
society  created  them,  society  which 
created  them  has  a  right  to  require  of 
them  a  change  in  their  methods.  Society 
is  no  Frankenstein,  helpless  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  machine  it  has  itself  called 
into  being.  The  machine  is  its  servant, 
not  its  master ;  and  the  service  which  its 
master  has  a  right  to  demand  of  it  is  the 
just  and  equable  distribution  of  the 
common  wealth,  which  by  natural  law 
belongs  to  the  whole  community,  and 
which  has  become  personal  property 
only  by  artificial  law. 

But  not  only  these  natural  values 
have  been  put  by  society  into  the  pos- 
session of  these  artificial  persons  called 
corporations ;  it  has  also  put  under  their 
control  the  public  highways.  The  rail- 
ways are  the  highways  of  the  Nation, 
and  they  have  become  private  prop)erty. 
The  streets  of  the  city  are  the  highways 
of  the  city,  and  they  have  become  quasi 
private  property.  And  what  has  made 
them  so  is  the  act  of  society,  which  has 
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either  carelessly  allowed  them  to  pass 
from  the  control  of  the  public  to  the 
control  of  private  owners,  or  has  delib- 
erately done  so  because  it  has  believed 
that  private  ownershipand  administration 
for  private  profit  would  serve  the  public 
better  than  public  ownership  and  admin- 
istration. 

Two  fundamental  questions  thus 
underlie  both  the  National  movement  for 
Federal  regulation  of  the  railways  and- 
the  city  movements  for  municipal  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities.  On"  these  two 
questions  the  opinion  of  The  Outlook  is 
definite  and  clear. 

First :  Is  there  any  difference  between 
a  private  person  and  a  corporation  ?  or 
has  the  corporation  all  the  rights  which 
belong  to  the  private  person  ? 

Answer :  The  corporation  has  not  all 
the  rights  which  belong  to  a  private  per- 
son. It  is  an  artificial  person  created 
by  society ;  it  is  created  in  order  to  serve 
society,  and  society  which  created  it  has 
a  right  to  require  it  to  fulfill  its  intended 
function ;  and  if  it  refuses  so  to  do,  society 
has  a  right  to  unmake  it.  This  right  it 
must  exercise  by  just  and  legal  methods ; 
but  it  is  a  right,  and  sooner  or  later 
society  will  find  a  way  to  exercise  it  in 
so  far  as  such  [exercise  is  necessary  for 
its  protection. 

Second:  Is  there  any  difference  be- 
tween the  property  rights  of  an  individual 
in  the  product  of  his  own  labor  and  the 
property  rights  of  either  an  individual  or 
a  corporation  in  such  natural  objects  as 
coal,  oil,  forests,  land,  air,  and  water  ? 

Answer.  There  is  a  radical  difference. 
The  right  of  the  producer  in  the  products 
of  private  labor  is  absolute ;  the  right  of 
ownership  in  the  earth  and  its  contents 
is  wholly  due  to  artificial  arrangements 
which  society  has  made,  and  society 
which  has  made  those  arrangements  has 
a  right  to  modify  or  to  unmake  them, 
provided  that  in  so  doing  it  has  a  due 
regard  to  its  own  promises,  express  or 
implied,  and  is  careful  not  to  do  greater 
injury  by  changes  too  sweeping  or  too 
sudden  Uian  the  community  is  now  suf- 
fering from  present  conditions. 

In  other  words,  society,  which  has 
made  the  present  artificial  arrangements 
for  the  control  and  administration  of  the 
common  wealth,  has  a  right  to  modify 


these  arrangements  so  that  the  common 
wealth  shall  be  administered  for  the 
common  benefit.  This  is  not  commu- 
nism ;  it  is  not  socialism ;  it  is  common 
sense. 


The  Inspiring  Vision 

The  United  States  has  no  better  repre- 
sentative abroad,  no  truer  ambassador 
of  its  highest  life,  than  Bishop  Brent,  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  who  stands  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  world,  among  a  people 
for  whose  well-being  the  United  States 
is  largely  responsible,  as  the  exponent 
of  the  spiritual  ardor,  the  religious  asfM- 
ration,  the  passion  for  himianity,  of  the 
best  Americans.  Such  a  book  as  "  Ad- 
venture for  God,"  which  has  recently 
come  from  the  hands  of  this  distinguished 
missionary,  conveys  by  its  title  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  feeling  for  religion,  a  faith  in 
God,  and  a  desire  to  serve  man  which 
place  him  with  a  small  group  of  diose 
who,  in  a  century  occupied  with  tasks 
and  works,  still  hunger  for  righteousness 
and  follow  after  the  vision  of  the  Divine 
as  the  best  men  and  women  did  in  other 
days  when  tasks  were  fewer  and  work 
was  less  pressing.  If  men  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century  do  not  feel 
the  presence  and  power  of  the  Infinite 
as  they  felt  these  things  in  the  time  of 
Job,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Job's 
interests  were  few,  that  he  had  only  a 
single  kind  of  work  to  do,  and  that  he 
was  not  separated  and  kept  apart  from 
the  ultimate  questions  of  life  by  incessant 
occupation,  and  the  tremendous  and 
unescapable  pressure  of  the  activity  of 
the  later  centuries. 

And  yet  while  it  is  true  that  the  pre- 
occupations of  modem  life  are  not  so 
much  the  fault  of  the  time  as  the  very 
necessity  of  its  manifold  and  marvelous 
material  development,  it  is  also  true  that 
men  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  and  that 
when  there  is  no  open  vision  the  people 
perish.  Appeals  for  practical  helpful- 
ness, for  the  interpretation  of  religion  in 
terms  of  human  service,  for  the  church 
which  has  an  open  door  for  the  worker 
and  holds  out  a  hand  to  the  outcast, 
speak  more  and  more  loudly,  as  they 
ought  to  speak,  and  with  an  insistence 
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wrhich  cannot  be  escaped.  The  modern 
CThurch  must  deal  with  modem  men  by 
modem  methods  in  modern  speech. 
1*hat  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
repeat  in  the  twentieth  century  the  serv- 
ice which  it  rendered  in  the  second,  the 
eleventh,  the  sixteenth.  But  the  Church 
in  the  twentieth  century,  like  that  of  the 
sixteenth,  the  eleventh,  or  the  second 
century,  cannot  do  its  work,  bear  its 
burdens,  or  keep  its  altars  pure  without 
constant  freshening  of  its  faith,  constant 
clearing  of  its  vision.  Altars,  however 
beautifully  adorned  and  faithfully  tended, 
are  vain  unless  the  Spirit  of  God  is  there ; 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  with  those  who 
take  time  to  think  about  him  and  to  serve 
him^  not  simply  from  a  sense  of  duty,  in 
practical  ways  and  works,  but  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  steady  vision  of  his 
presence  and  nature. 

It  is  this  view  of  religion  which  Bishop 
Brent  urges  in  his  "  Adventure  for 
God  " — a  view  which  involves  not  only 
the  practical  and  rational  work  of  the 
day.  but  the  passion  of  the  earliest 
Church  and  the  romantic  temper  of  the 
mediaeval  Church.  It  is  not  as  a  form 
of  self-sacrifice,  as  a  surrender  of  some 
of  the  best  things  in  life,  that  Bishop 
Brent  interprets  the  missionary  career ;  it 
is  rather  as  an  opportunity  which  appeals 
chiefly  and  most  strongly  to  imaginative 
and  spiritual  men  of  large  ability  and 
commanding  purpose  ;  the  life  which  is 
in  itself  one  of  the  greatest  of  careers,  and 
offers  the  noblest  of  rewards.  "What 
has  been  termed  '  respectable  ineffi- 
ciency,' "  writes  Bishop  Brent,  "  among 
the  clergy,  is  more  often  due  to  poverty 
of  inner  experience  than  lack  of  tech- 
nical training,  I  can  conceive  of  no 
more  wretched  fate  than  for  a  young 
man  to  find  himself  in  the  ministry,  sol- 
emnly commissioned  to  give  a  vision  to 
others  without  ever  having  had  one  him- 
self ;  charged  with  the  duty  of  spiritual- 
izii^  the  commonplace  activities  of  his 
fellows  without  ever  having  spiritualized 
his  own.  .  .  .  Elisha  made  the  young 
man  see  the  horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
because  he  himself  saw  them.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  instance  of  an  Apostle  being  driven 
abroad  under  the  compulsion  of  a  b^ld 
command.  Each  one  went  as  a  lover  to 
his  betrothed  on  his  appointed  errand. 


It  was  all  instinctive  and  natural.  They 
were  equally  controlled  by  the  common 
vision,  but  they  had  severally  personal 
visions  which  drew  them  whither  they 
were  needed." 

It  is  in  the  vision  and  by  the  vision 
that  men  live  great  lives  and  are  able  to 
lead  other  men  into  strength  and  peace. 
It  is  the  men  of  vision  who  rise  above 
the  dust  of  the  highway,  who  see  the 
stars,  and  charge  their  tasks,  their  duties, 
and  their  work  with  the  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice and  with  the  consciousness  that  all 
tasks  and  work  are  part  of  the  spiritual 
education,  who  make  men  willing  to 
endure  routine,  to  bear  drudgery,  and  to 
give  their  strength  out  in  a  thousand 
details  of  daily  toil  instead  of  the  one 
great  adventure  for  which  they  long.  It 
was  by  the  vision  of  the  spiritual  unity 
of  the  country  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sus- 
tained. It  was  the  constant  presence 
of  the  vision  of  the  spiritual  order  in  the 
world  that  made  Phillips  Brooks  not 
so  much  priest  as  prophet ;  one  who 
stood  on  a  mountain  and  held  men  en- 
chained by  the  picture  of  the  laiiger  land- 
scape which  unrolled  itself  before  him. 

® 

The  Leadership  of 
Germany 

Quite  lately  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  organized  finance 
in  this  country,  and  one  of  its  most  far- 
seeing  business  men,  commented  on  the 
wastefulness  of  Americans  in  the  use  of 
their  resources,  while  Dr.  Pritchett,  in  the 
current  number  of  the  "  Review  of  Re- 
views," describes  the  sagacity  and  in- 
telligence with  which  Germany  is  using 
science  to  aid  her  industrial  development. 
While  a  host  of  Americans  are  ruthlessly 
cutting  down  forests,  exhausting  rich  soils, 
handling  properties  possessed  of  great 
possibilities  of  future  development  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  largest  sum  of 
money  out  of  them  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  instead  of  developing  them  as  solid 
and  large-earning  properties,  Germany  is 
husbanding  her  resources,  studying  the 
possibilities  of  her  development,  and, 
with  a  rare  combination  of  statesmanlike 
foresight  and  trained  intelligence,  steadily 
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making  her  way  to  the  front.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  with  France,  Germany 
was  comparatively  a  poor  country.  Her 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources  are 
limited ;  she  has  a  great  army  to  main- 
tain, involving  not  only  a  vast  expendi- 
ture of  money,  but  the  withdrawal  from 
the  field  of  active  work  of  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  working  popula- 
tion ;  and  she  has  suffered  heavily  from 
the  drainage  of  her  population  by  emi- 
gration. In  this  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  resources  are  practically  unlim- 
ited, taxation  is  relatively  light,  army 
duty  does  not  exist,  and,  instead  of  being 
depleted  by  emigration,  the  coimtry  is 
constantly  filled  by  immigration. 

Yet,  measuring  the  two  countries  by 
their  relative  resources,  Germany  has 
steadily  gained  on  the  United  States,  and 
that  gain  has  been  due  almost  entirely 
to  foresight  and  education.  The  Outlook 
has  more  than  once  commented  upon 
the  extraordinary  sagacity  of  the  German 
Emperor,  who,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  saw  clearly  that,  in  order  to  main- 
tain her  position,  Germany  stood  in  need 
of  a  far-seeing  and  thoroughly  applied 
policy  of  industrial  development.  He 
defined  that  policy  at  an  early  date,  and 
he  has  never  deviated  from  it.  It  is  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  his  clear  percep- 
tion of  what  Germany  needed,  and  to  the 
skill  with  which  he  has  evoked  the  expert 
ability  of  the  Empire,  and  to  his  tireless 
industry,  that  Germany  now  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  leads  them  all  in  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  industry. 

There  has  been  nothing  haphazard  or 
accidental  about  this  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. The  habit  of  discipline  and  the 
thoroughness  of  training  which  made 
Germany  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the 
first  country  in  the  world  in  point  of 
scholarly  research,  and  a  generation  ago 
revealed  her  as  the  most  thoroughly  or- 
ganized country  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  with  the  most  admirably  equipped 
and  highly  educated  army,  has  been  put 
into  business  and  has  produced  the  same 
results. 

The  German  university,  the  breeding- 
place  of  scholars  and  the  nursery  of 
knowledge,  has  of  late  years  been  feed- 
ing the  factories  and  putting  expert  men 


into  every  department  of  trade.  Wheu 
the  thoroughly  trained  chemist  can  be 
persuaded  to  set  up  a  laboratory  in  con- 
nection with  a  private  business,  the 
owner  of  that  business  becomes  at  once 
a  successful  competitor  against  the  man 
who  relies  solely  on  native  sagacity  and 
the  usual  methods  of  trade  advance.  The 
chemist  and  the  laboratory  in  the  factory 
mean  the  manufacture  of  the  product 
below  the  cost  of  its  manufacture  in  the 
rival  establishment  where  science  has 
no  recognition.  The  German  Govern- 
ment, which  has  so  firm  a  hand  on  the 
whole  educational  system  of  the  Empire, 
has  persistently  and  consistently  done  its 
utmost  to  make  places  in  connection  with 
the  industries  attractive  to  men  of  science. 
It  has  established  schools  of  applied 
science  in  various  forms ;  it  has  devel- 
oped the  most  thorough  business  schools 
in  the  world  ;  it  has  not  only  trained  its 
young  men  in  all  the  methods  of  busi- 
ness, but  has  made  them  accomplished 
linguists,  so  that  when  they  go  out  in 
large  numbers  to  the  farthest  comers  of 
the  world  they  carry  with  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  to  work.  In  this  way,  by 
taking  science  into  partnership,  by  giv- 
ing business  men  a  scientific  education, 
by  studying  the  possibilities  of  trade 
through  consuls  and  agents  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  Germany  has  set  an  exam- 
ple and  has  achieved  a  success  which  put 
our  easy-going  methods,  our  wastefulness, 
our  indifference  to  thorbugh  training, 
our  unbusinesslike  and  humiliating  use 
of  consular  service  for  political  instead 
of  business  uses,  to  shame.  We  have 
prided  ourselves  on  our  business  capaci- 
ty, and  there  has  been  reason  for  our 
pride  ;  but  when  we  remember  how  much 
has  been  done  for  us  in  the  way  of  natu- 
ral capitalization  of  the  continent  and 
how  little  has  been  done  for  the  Ger- 
mans, and  compare  what  they  have  done 
with  their  limited  resources  and  what 
we  have  done  with  our  unlimited  re- 
sources, it  ought  to  silence  the  tall  talk 
in  which  some  of  our  public  men  are  in 
the  habit  of  indulging,  which  is  simply  a 
flamboyant  advertisement  of  their  own 
ignorance,  and  make  us  willing  to  take 
lessons  of  an  educated  business  people. 
Dr.  Pritchett  emphasizes  the   strong 
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national  spirit  which  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  accomplishment  of  German 
unity;  the  same  spirit,  however,  has 
been  developed  in  this  country  since  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  He  brings  into 
clear  relief  one  of  the  great  secrets  of 
the  industrial  power  of  Germany  in  its 
development  of  the  spirit  of  research 
through  its  universities,  which  for  years 
past  have  trained  an  army  of  men 
to  be  expert  investigators.  These  ex- 
perts have  now  turned  their  attention 
to  industrial  problems,  and  the  fruits  of 
their  investigation  and  research  are  being 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  material  evo- 
lution of  the  Empire.  A  single  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment fosters  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  is  afforded  by  the  evolution  of 
&e  Royal  Testing  Office,  which  began  its 
career  about  thirty-five  years  ago  in  test- 
ing the  strength  and  nature  of  such  mate- 
rials as  iron,  building  stones,  cement, 
and  brick,  and  in  conducting  chemical 
and  metallurgical  investigations  concern- 
ing the  construction  of  steel  and  iron, 
chemical  substances  used  in  commerce, 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  soil.  Be- 
ginning in  a  series  of  detached  laborato- 
ries, this  work  has  now  been  housed  in 
a  great  technical  school  in  the  suburbs 
of  Berlin,  and  has  become  a  national 
research  and  experiment  station  in  which 
all  the  resources  of  science  are  at  the 
command  of  the  manufacturer.  If  a 
manufacturer  confronts  a  problem  which 
he  is  unable  to  solve  by  reason  of  limited 
means,  he  takes  it  to  the  research  labora- 
tory, and  the  Government  co-operates 
vidi  him.  If  a  builder  or  an  owner 
anywhere  in  Germany  discovers  a  stone 
which  he  thinks  may  be  valuable  for 
building  purposes,  he  sends  it  to  the 
laboratory  to  be  tested.  Machines,  tex- 
tiles, cotton  thread,  beams  of  iron  and 
steel,  chemical  substances — everything, 
in  fact,  that  enters  into  the  material  side' 
of  modem  life — are  examined  and  their 
value  determined  by  experts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  made  some  advance  in  this 
direction,  and  is  maintaining  experiment 
stations  which  are  largely  devoted  to 
agncultural  and  mechanical  instructipn 
and  experiment ;  but  nothing  has  been 
done  here  on  the  scale  of  the  great 


German  institution.  It  is  in  a  way  the 
key  to  the  growth  of  modem  Germany, 
and  it  has  immense  meaning  for  .the 
United  States  and  for  England.  Both 
countries  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
business  without  science  under  modem 
conditions  is  doomed  to  failure. 


Is  it  Safe  to  Study  the 
New  Testament? 

There  are  two  creditable  grounds  for 
opposition  to  the  scientific  study  of  the 
Bible.  One  ground  is  honest  fear  that 
by  such  study  the  foundations  of  faith 
will  be  undermined.  This  fear,  it  might 
be  said,  arises  from  smallness  of  faith ; 
if  the  faith  were  large  enough,  and  es- 
tablished not  on  externals  but  on  spirit- 
ual experience  and  conviction,  tiiere 
would  be  no  fear  of  its  destruction. 
Nevertheless  faith,  even  if  it  is  timid, 
demands  respect.  The  other  ground  of 
opposition  to  the  scientific  study  of  the 
Bible  is  the  natural  repugnance  to  the 
analysis  of  that  which  is  intimate  and 
sacred.  This  is  due,  not  to  the  small- 
ness of  faith,  but  to  its  depth  and  reality. 
There  are  some  experiences  which  seem 
to  have  a  right  to  privacy ;  and  religious 
faith  is  one  of  these.  The  instinct  that 
would  preserve  it  from  rough  handling 
is  natural  and  right. 

Both  of  these  reasons  for  dislike  of 
the  so-called  Higher  Criticism  become 
intensified  when  it  is  proposed  to  apply 
the  principles  of  criticism  to  the  New 
Testament.  Concern  for  the  founda- 
tions of  religion  becomes  stronger  when 
the  statements  of  the  New  Testament  are 
subjected  to  scrutiny,  because  the  facts 
of  the  New  Testament  seem  to  be  much 
nearer  the  foundation  than  the  facts  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Doubt  as  to  whether 
Elisha  really  made  the  ax-head  float 
seems  to  have  little  immediate  connection 
with  personal  religion  ;  but  doubt  as  to 
whether  Jesus  actually  performed  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand 
touches  very  closely  the  matter  of  loyalty 
to  Christ  which  is  the  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tian's faith.  Repugnance  to  the  scien- 
tific examination  of  what  is  counted 
sacred  also  becomes  stronger  in  the  case 
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of  the  New  Testament  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Old,  because  the  New  Testament 
is  much  the  more  closely  involved  with 
personal  religion.  Even  in  the  Psalms, 
full  of  personal  religion  as  they  are, 
questions  of  authorship  and  date  make 
comparatively  little  difference  ;  but  in 
the  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  questions 
of  audiorship  seem  almost  heartless  to 
one  who  treasures  these  sayings  as  from 
his  Lord. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  perfectly 
intelligible  feelings  of  fear  and  repug- 
nance aroused  by  the  suggestion  of  New 
Testament  criticism,  much  of  the  saner 
study  of  the  New  Testament  has  not 
been  thorough,  and  much  of  the  fearless 
study  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
directed  by  men  who  have  not  been 
devout,  and  therefore  have  been  mechani- 
cal in  their  methods.  The  conclusions 
of  modem  scholarship  regarding  the  Old 
Testament  have  become  current  among 
the  more  thoughtful  of  the  people ;  but 
even  such  conclusions  as  modern  scholar- 
ship has  reached  regarding  the  New 
Testament  remain  the  possession  of  but 
a  very  few.  Most  of  the  books  which  have 
popularized  the  results  of  Biblical  study 
have  dealt  with  the  Old  Testament,  and 
therefore  the  gfrowi"&  interest  in  the 
literary  study  of  the  Bible  is  confined  to 
an  interest  in  the  Old  Testament. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  not  wholesome. 
It  does  not  promote  either  sincerity  or 
freedom  of  religion.  It  is  not  right  that 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  for  Chris- 
tians the  most  vital  part  of  the  Bible, 
should  be  the  part  most  open  to  errone- 
ous interpretation,  and  most  promotive 
of  ignorance,  even  though  it  be  a  devout 
ignorance.  If  modem  critical  scholarship 
illuminates  what  it  touches,  it  will  bring 
light  upon  the  New  Testament  as  well  as 
the  Old ;  upon  the  life  and  character  of 
Jesus  as  upon  the  person  and  influence 
of  Moses  or  David  or  Isaiah.  Literalism 
has  been  the  nurse  of  almost  every  form 
of  eccentric  offshoot  from  Christianity. 
Mormonism,  Dowieism,  and  even  Chris- 
tian Science  are  based  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  Scriptural  statements  as  verbally 
inerrant.  Such  cults  cannot  stand  where 
scholarship  holds  sway.  Atheism  of  the 
Robert  IngersoU  type  has  become  gro- 
tesquely antiquated,  for  it  is  based  upon 


the  assumption  that  the  believer  must 
accept  as  literal  fact  whatever  he  finds 
within  the  Bible ;  it  is  therefore  made 
powerless  by  the  assumption  on  the  part 
of  the  believer  that  he  has  liberty  of  dis- 
crimination. The  critical  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  has  freed  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  this  hurtful  and  superstition- 
breeding  literalism.  It  can  free  the  New 
Testament  likewise. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  those  who 
prize  the  New  Testament  most  highly, 
and  who  have  most  certainly  found  it  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  faith,  to  guide 
the  critical  study  of  it,  and  to  accept 
with  open  minds  the  results  of  such 
study.  It  is  neither  right  nor  safe  that 
such  study  be  relegated  to  those  who 
prize  the  New  Testament  least,  nor  that 
only  those  should  be  free  to  accept 
the  truth  who  seek  it  merely  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity. 

This  is  the  significance  of  a  letter 
which  has  recently  been  signed  by  four- 
score clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  Originally  prepared  in 
England  and  signed  by  seventeen  hun- 
dred clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, it  has  been  accepted,  mutandis 
mutatis,  as  an  expression  of  a  conviction 
that  applies  to  religious  conditions  in 
America.  It  records  a  "  sense  of  the 
grave  and  manifold  religious  issues  in- 
volved in  the  present  critical  discus- 
sions," a  desire  "  that  as  many  of  the 
clergy  have  already  welcomed  important 
results  of  a  patient,  reverent,  and  pro- 
gressive criticism  of  the  Old  Testament, 
so  the  clergy,  as  Christian  teachers,  may 
now  receive  authoritative  encouragement 
to  face  the  critical  problems  of  the  JVew 
Testament  with  entire  candor,  reverence 
for  God  and  his  truth,  and  loyalty  to  the 
Church  of  Christ ;"  a  fear  "  lest  the  door 
of  ordination  should  be  closed  to  men 
who  patiently  and  reverently  apply  his- 
torical methods  to  the  Gospel  records  ;" 
a  conviction  "  that  it  is  not  without  grave 
responsibility  and  peril  that  any  of  us 
should  build  the  faith  of  souls  primarily 
upon  details  of  New  Testament  narra- 
tive, the  historical  validity  of  which  must 
ultimately  be  determined  in  the  court  of 
trained  research;"  and  a  confidence 
"that  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  the 
years  to  come,  whatever  historical  revis- 
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ions  may  await  us,  will  stand,  without 
risk  and  without  discontinuity,  upon  the 
spiritual  foundations  to  which  Christian 
experience  and  the  Creed  of  the  Church 
alike  bear  testimony." 

This  action  of  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  clergymen  and  laymen 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  is 
a  stimulating  example  to  men  of  like 
mind  in  other  churches.  The  Church 
by  this  time  has  learned  that  skepticism 
is  cultivated  by  the  attempt  forcibly  to 
suitress  free  inquiry  into  religious  truth ; 
such  an  action  as  this  should  be  imi- 
tated, because  it  proclaims  the  principle 
that  to  encourage  fearless  inquiry  is  the 
best  way  in  which  to  disarm  skepticism. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  other  day  a  gentleman,  no 
longer  in  his  first  youUi,  but  by  no  means 
what  one  would  call  an  elderly  man, 
who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  breeding  and  train- 
ing of  horses.  Naturally,  the  use  and 
the  utility  of  the  horse  are  a  good  deal  in 
bis  mind,_  so  that  when  the  conversation 
goes  horsewards  he  is  generally  not  dis- 
pleased. The  Spectator,  knowing  this, 
remarked  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  the 
statement  that  day  that,  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  automobiles  and  electric  tram- 
ways in  New  York  and  the  other  great 
cities,  quite  one-half  of  the  accidents 
in  the  streets  were  still  .attributable  to 
horses.  "  And  why  not  ?"  the  Specta- 
tor's friend  asked.  "  Any  one  is  consid- 
ered good  enough  and  capable  enough 
to  drive  a  horse,  while  men  are  trained 
and  regularly  taught  to  drive  automo- 
biles and  electric  cars.  It  is  rather 
astonishing,  considering  the  ignorant 
chaps  in  the  grocery  and  butcher  carts, 
that  more  of  us  are  not  killed.  I  tell 
you  it  is  impossible  now  to  cross  over  a 
crowded  street  in  New  York  and  pre- 
ser\'e  your  dignity  and  your  life  at  the 
same  time.  You  owe  your  life  to  the 
nimbleness  of  your  heels,  and  your  dig- 
nity you  leave  behind  as  you  flee.  They 
charge  you  first  on  one  side  of  the  car 
track  and  then  on  the  other.  Lickity- 
split  they  come,  cabs,  wagons,  vans,  au- 


tomobiles, every  blessed  driver  trying  to 
bowl  the  pedestrian  out.  Why,  it  will 
soon  be  as  bad  as  in  Paris,  where  I  have 
heard  that  the  cabman  who  runs  down 
the  most  foot-passengers  in  a  year  is 
rewarded  with  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

"  Any  one  is  thought  good  enough  to 
intrust  a  horse  to,"  the  Spectator's  friend 
continued ;  "  why,  last  autumn,  when  the 
drivers  of  the  mail  wagons  went  on 
strike,  it  was  decided  by  the  postal  au- 
thorities that  there  was  no  virtue  in  the 
position  of  the  strikers  because  driving 
was  not  skilled  labor,  but  could  be  done 
by  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence.  I 
do  not  recall  what  the  strike  was  about — 
for  shorter  hours  or  higher  wages,  or 
both,  I  do  not  recall — but  the  idea  of 
saying  that  skill  is  not  needed  in  the 
driving  of  horses  indicates  to  me  that 
the  authority  who  made  the  ruling  knew 
nothing  about  the  noble  art  of  horseman- 
ship. I  feel  almost  warranted  in  saying 
that  he  did  not  have  even  the  ordinary 
intelligence  to  which  he  referred  in  his 
ruling. 

"And  driving  is  an  art,  an  art  that 
may  be  acquired  only  through  practice, 
instruction,  and  imitation.  It  does  not 
come  merely  by  the  light  of  nature. 
Some  persons  can  acquire  a  foreign 
tongue  with  what  seems  an  easy  facility, 
while  others  of  equal  mentality  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  never  succeed  in 
any  eminent  degree.  Those  to  whom 
the  acquirement  of  foreign  tongues  is 
easy  have  a  gift  for  languages,  just  as 
some  others  have  a  gift  for  mathematics 
or  for  rhyming  or  for  drawing.  And  so 
it  is  with  driving.  To  some  driving 
comes  easily,  to  others  it  is  difficult, 
while  some  others  seem  incapable  of 
learning.  In  driving  it  appears  the  easi- 
est thing  in  the  world  to  say  '  get  up ' 
when  it  is  desired  to  start,  or  to  say 
'whoa'  when  it  is  desired  to  stop;  to 
pull  on  the  right  rein  to  go  to  the  right 
and  on  the  left  rein  to  go  to  the  left  I 
sincerely  believe  that  in  the  popular 
mind  that  last  sentence  is  a  complete 
compendium  and  manual  of  instruction 
for  drivers.  That  is  the  reason  we  have 
so  many  accidents.     It  seems   so  easy 
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that  comparatively  few  ever  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  driving  as  a  fine  art. 
'  1  have  sometimes,'  says  a  recent  writer 
on  the  subject, '  been  nearly  scared  out 
of  my  wits  in  driving  wiA  a  man  or 
woman  whose  every  act  displayed  igno- 
rance of  even  first  principles.  Probably 
no  more  grievous  insult  could  be  paid  to 
a  man  than  to  betray  lack  of  confidence 
in  his  capacity  to  drive,  and  latterly, 
when  I  have  been  asked  to  go  with  a 
man  even  to  the  golf  links  two  miles 
away,  when  I  knew  he  did  not  know  how 
to  handle  the  reins  or  manage  a  horse,  I 
have  blandly  declined.  Death  comes  to 
all  of  us,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  wisdom  in  seeking  it  in  such  an  igno- 
ble fashion.' 

"  When  a  grocer  or  a  butcher  or  any 
user  of  a  delivery  wagon  needs  a  driver, 
he  takes  the  first  chap  that  comes  along — 
a  fat  German  boy,  a  newly  landed  Italian 
lad— without  reference  to  experience  or 
qualifications.  In  cities  this  should  be 
prohibited  by  ordinance.  This  inexperi- 
ence is  too  dangerous  to  be  tolerated ; 
besides,  it  is  cruel  to  the  horses  that  are 
so  used.  It  takes  experience  to  know 
what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done 
with  a  horse.  Horse-owners  would  con- 
sult thei  r  own  interests  and  save  money  by 
hiring  only  competent  drivers  ;  but  these 
tradesmen  alluded  to  are  handicapped 
by  their  own  ignorance.  In  New  York 
the  greatest  offenders  against  the  pro- 
prieties and  courtesies  of  the  road  are 
the  drivers  of  the  delivery  wagons  of  the 
yellow  journals  and  the  drivers  of  the 
mail  vans.  The  yellow  journals  get  their 
rules  of  the  road  from  the  same  store- 
house of  cheek  that  they  draw  their  other 
obnoxious  svipplies  from ;  the  mail-wagon 
drivers  do  as  they  please  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  there  is  something 
sacred  and  superior  in  their  occupation 
in  carrying  the  mails  that  raises  them 
above  all  local  laws.  Of  course  such  an 
idea  is  pure  nonsense.  An  employee  of 
the  United  States  is  just  as  amenable  to 
local  laws  as  any  other  citizen.  But 
the  idea  carries  weight,  for  the  mail- 
carrj'ing  contractors  are  permitted  to 
use  horses  so  unfit  for  work  that  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  should    interfere.      And   it 


may  be  added  to  all  this  that  a  man , 
driving  a  horse  must  drive  all  the 
time  to  do  his  full  duty  to  the  horse 
and  to  others  he  may  meet  or  pass. 
There  are  hundreds  of  little  things  that 
should  never  be  neglected,  but  the  first 
great  principle  is  to  keep  your  eye  on 
your  horse.  The  horse  is  not  the  won- 
derfully intelligent  animal  that  some 
think  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  very 
little  intelligence  considering  his  close 
relations  to  mankind.  It  is  the  driver 
who  should  be  intelligent  in  his  control 
of  the  horse,  and  convey  his  intelligence 
to  the  horse  by  the  reins,  the  whip,  and 
by  speech.  Genius,  some  one  once  said, 
consisted  in  the  infinite  capacity  to  take 
pains.  That  is  a  capital  definition  of 
the  art  of  driving — the  good  driver  must 
take  i>ains,  and  keep  on  taking  pains." 


When  the  Spectator  had  got  this  far 
in  telling  what  his  friend  thought  about 
drivers  and  driving,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  leave  his  desk  and  go  out  into  the 
street.  As  he  was  going  over  Fourth 
Avenue,  though  his  mind  was  perfectly 
alert,  he  got  wedged  in  a  group  of 
vehicles  traveling  at  different  rates  of 
speed.  A  newspaper  wagon  struck  him 
slantingly,  threw  him  in  front  of  a  grocery 
cart,  which  knocked  him  down,  when  he 
was  run  over  by  a  truck.  The  next 
thing  the  Spectator  knew  he  found  him- 
self on  a  cot  in  a  hospital.  As  no  very 
serious  damage  was  done,  he  was  back 
home  in  a  week  ;  but  he  had  lost  a  week 
of  time,  while  he  had  undoubtedly  suf- 
fered much  pain.  Bruises  and  contu- 
sions get  well,  but  they  are  not  pleasant 
when  they  are  green.  While  the  Spec- 
tator was  lying  in  the  hospital,  he  could 
not  help  wondering  whether  those  drivers 
who  ran  him  down  had  not  in  some 
occult  way  known  of  what  he  was  doing 
before  he  ventured  out  into  the  street. 
If  they  did  know,  they  had  their  revenge 
in  advance  of  the  offense.  The  only 
satisfaction  the  Spectator  possibly  has 
is  that  his  painful  mishap  supplies  a  per- 
sonal illustration  of  the  truth  of  what  his 
horse-loving  friend  had  told  him  some 
time  before.  This,  then,  may  be  properly 
called  a  personally  conducted  excursion 
into  an  old  field. 
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A    PEASANT  PATRIARCH 


THIS  SIGNIFICJN7  GROUP  OF  PICTURES 
IV AS  COLLECTED  BT  ERNEST  POOLE,  IV HO 
WENT  TO  RUSSIA  LAST  TEAR  AS  THE  SPE- 
CIAL   REPRESENTATIVE    OF     THE    OUTLOOK 
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PEASANTS  OF  THE   NORTH 
They  are  vigorous,  intelligent,  keen.    For  fifty  years  they  have  fought  the  Government  by  ceaseless 
obstruction.    The  local  police,  tax  collectors,  and  judges  are  thwarted  and  outwitted  at  every  step 
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PEASANTS  OF  THE  SOUTH 
They  are  phtsically,  mentally,  and  morally  degraded,  starving  and  toiling 
for  years  in  sullen  silence,  then  rising  in  a  frenzy  to  riot  and  bum  and  kill 
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THE  COSSACKS 

The  Czar's  mounted  police,  four  hundred  thousand  strong.  Centuries  ago  they  were  planted  in  the 
southeast— on  the  steppes  and  in  the  mountains— as  a  bulwark  against  the  hordes  of  Asia.  Savage, 
reckless,  unmoral,  superstitious,  they  are  the  mightiest  weapon  of  the  Czar  to  hold  his  people  down. 


J 


A   CAUCASIAN   VILLAGE 
j      Driven  by  sixty  years  of  oppression,  by  the  Japanese  War  in  which  fifty  thousand  of  their  young 
men  were  killed,  and  now  by  the  unceasing  outraKes  of  the  Cossacks,  these  people  are  everywhere 
I     uniting  in  secret  meetings  in  forests  and  on  mountain  sides,  making  ready  for  ibe  struggle  to  be  free. 
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A   CAUCASIAN   VILLAGE  LEADER 
Seventy  years  ago  at  his  birth  his  mountains  were  free.    He 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  Czar's  countless  enemies 
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PERSIAN    PEASANTS   ON    THE    SOUTHERN    nORDER    OF    THE   CAUCASUS 
The  Caucasian  women  are  often  called  "  The  Diamonds  of  Russia" 
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EVERETT  COLBr,   THE   MAN 
WHO  "GOT  MAD" 

Br   JESSE    LYNCH    WILLIAMS 


I. 

IT  so  happened  that  about  the  first 
thing  I  ever  heard  Mr.  Colby  say 
seemed  to  explain  in  a  sentence  why 
he  is  succeeding  where  so  many  men  of 
his  own  sort  have  failed — though  that 
was  not  the  intention  of  his  remark. 

I  was  asking  him  to  tell  me  just  how 
he  happened  to  go  into  the  now  famous 
fight  last  year  which  smashed  the  ma- 
chine, busted  his  boss,  and,  best  of  all, 
frightened  the  boss's  bosses  so  thor- 
oughly that  within  the  last  few  weeks 
they  have  actually  surrendered  (shrewdly 
enough — pending  the  expected  reaction  I) 
and  are  preparing  legislation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  the  platform 
on  which  he  won  his  place  as  the  young- 
est State  Senator  of  New  Jersey. 

Now,  I  had  warned  him  that  The 
Outlook  had  asked  me  to  write  some- 
thing about  him,  and  here  was  a  good 
chance  for  him  to  intimate  delicately 
that,  "  recognizing  the  sovereign  right  of 
the  people,  perceiving  how  they  were 
being  misrepresented,  he  considered  it 
his  sacred  duty,  at  the  sacrifice  of  time 
and  money,  to  throw  himself  into  the 
breach,"  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Moreover,  this  could  have  been  backed 
up,  for  I  knew  that  in  his  fight  against 
the  railroad  and  allied  corporate  interests 
which  owned  the  government  of  New 
Jersey  he  had  spent  about  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  of  his  own  money  inherited 
from  a  railroad-builder.  His  father  was 
the  late  Charles  L.  Colby,  of  the  Wis- 
consin Central  Railroad.  I  knew,  too, 
how  hard  he  had  worked  all  last  summer, 
giving  up  his  plans  for  fun  and  absenting 
himself  almost  entirely  from  his  young 
wife,  which  he  probably  considered  a 
greater  sacrifice. 

However,  this  was  his  answer :  "  Well, 
you  know,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  very 
different  from  that  of  a  self-satisfied 
reformer,  "I'd  like  to  think  I  saw  a  vision 
or  got  religion  over  night,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  was  because  I  got  mad" 


This  is  not.  a  mere  illustration  of  Mr. 
Colby's  engaging  candor,  which  pleases 
the  people,  who  nine  times  out  of  ten 
know  a  real  man  when  they  see  one — 
though  few  of  the  bosses  and  fewer 
reformers  seem  to  understand  this — the 
unexplosive  kind  of  candor  which  appeals 
to  voters  as  much  as  it  perplexes  the 
bosses  and  annoys  their  employers,  in- 
cluding both  the  hypocritical  kind  and 
the  "  honest  grafters  "  who  would  feel  so 
much  surer  of  "  getting  him  eventually  " 
if  he  only  took  the  high  and  holy  purpose 
frnse.  This  reply  tells  much  more  than 
that  this  firm-jawed,  blue-eyed  young  man 
of  thirty-one  is  a  good  fellow,  with  com- 
mon sense  and  an  adequate  sense  of 
humor,  though  that  is  important  enough, 
especially  since  "  they  "  are  doing  their 
best  at  the  present  moment  to  give  him 
a  big  head — which  again  illustrates  their 
shrewdness. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Colby  did  not 
go  into  public  life  from  an  abstract  sense 
of  duty ;  if  he  had,  the  chances  are  that 
he  would  have  gone  out  long  since  from 
a  concrete  sense  of  failure.  He  went 
into  politics  very  much  as  he  went  in  for 
football  at  Brown  University  not  many 
years  previously ;  he  liked  the  game,  he 
wanted  to  make  the  team,  and  also 
doubtless  had  a  normal  human  desire  to 
run  with  the  ball.  He  is  charged  with 
ambition.  I,  for  one,  hope  he  is  guilty 
of  that  terrible  crime.  But  as  he  be- 
■  came  captain  of  the  best  eleven  his  col- 
lege ever  turned  out,  and  is  now  leading 
the  most  successful  reform  movement 
his  State  has  ever  known,  and  as  it  re- 
quires team-work  to  advance  the  ball  in 
both  these  games,  it  looks  as  if  he  knew 
how  to  keep  this  normal  human  trait 
from  developing  abnormally. 

But  the  chief  reason  Mr.  Colby  is 
making  a  success  of  reform  is  that  he  is 
not  a  Reformer.  He  was  caught  young, 
and  did  not  go  into  the  game  with  pre- 
conceived notions  to  work  out.  He 
played  as  he  was  coached  from  the  side 
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lines — as  long  as  he  could  play  clean. 
Then  he  got  mad  and  played  his  own 
game.  The  trouble  with  so  many  re- 
formers is  not  that  they  do  not  know 
enough,  but  that  they  do  not  feel  enough. 
They  are  working  for  abstract  principles 
academically  derived  from  the  outside. 
Contrary  to  the  popular  notion,  they 
often  have  a  clearer  and  more  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  situation 
than  the  bosses  themselves,  and  can 
write  books  about  it  which  serve  as  use- 
ful manuals  for  those  who  wish  to  be- 
come Complete  Grafters.  But  reformers 
so  seldom  get  all  the  way  into  the  game. 
The  reason  is  that  it  does  not  matter 
enough  to  them  personally. 

It  matters  so  much  to  the  bosses. 
They  are  there  for  business,  "  for  my 
own  pocket  every  time."  It  does  not 
mean  mere  principle  to  them,  it  means 
interest.  Likewise  with  railroads  and 
other  corporations  whose  very  existence 
devolves  on  legislation.  They  are  not 
always  so  much  wickeder  than  we  are ; 
they  are  in  politics  for  the  same  reason 
that  keeps  out  most  of  us  who  yell  at 
them— namely,  blind  absorption  in  their 
own  affairs,  die  trait  which  makes  the 
success  of  Americans  and  has  been 
threatening  the  failure  of  America. 

11. 

It  has  been  related  how  Mr.  Colby's 
political  ambition  was  lighted  by  the 
torches  of  political  parades  which  used 
to  stop  at  the  Colby  curbstone.  The 
youngster  told  himself  that  when  he  grew 
up  to  be  a  man  like  his  father,  he,  too, 
would  make  speeches.  Most  healthy 
American  boys  get  about  that  far  along 
in  a  political  career.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  flame  was  kept  lighted,  although 
nearly  quenched  by  a  period  of  yearning 
to  become  a  stage-coach  .  driver.  So, 
while  at  college — he  was  in  the  class  of 
'97 — ^he  went  in  not  only  for  athletics, 
but  for  speaking  and  writing.  He  was 
a  debater  ;  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  "  Brown  Magazine."  Accordingly, 
after  studying  law  and  making  a  trip 
around  the  world,  he  "went  into  poli- 
tics." He  was  led  in  by  the  hand  of  the 
great  Major  Lentz,  the  boss  whom  he 
afterwards  overthrew. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the 


intermediate  details.  It  has  already  been 
done  by  a  master  hand.  I  can't  help 
feeling,  however,  that  Mr.  Colby  began 
to  see  what  kind  of  game  he  was  up 
against  a  little  earlier  than  he  is  given 
credit  for  by  Mr.  Steffens.  The  trouble 
was  that  he  did  not  get  mad  for  some 
time,  which  was  a  good  thing  for  him  and 
the  cause.  His  enemies,  who  are  trying 
to  make  the  most  of  everj^thing,  are  now 
spreading  the  report  that  he  is  stupid. 
Incidentally,  I  may  mention  that  each 
member  of  his  cabinet — ^for  he  has 
adopted  that  team-work  idea  of  Mayor 
Pagan's,  the  righteous  and  lovable  Mayor 
of  Jersey  City — has  been  mentioned  to 
me  with  great  positiveness  as  being  the 
real  "  brains "  behind  the  movement. 
Mr.  Colby  is  warm  in  his  praise  of  all  of 
them,  each  one  supplying  an  entirely 
different  quality — which  shows  his  long 
head  in  die  choice  of  a  cabinet.  But 
one  of  his  best  advisers  has  not  been 
mentioned  at  all,  and  that  is  Mrs.  Colby. 
She  is  not  only  interested  in  what  her 
husband  is  doing — which  is  rare  enough, 
Mr.  James  says,  in  this  country — ^but  is 
of  real  use  to  him  with  her  instinctive 
judgment  of  men  and  things. 

But  it  really  does  not  matter  about 
where  the  brains  behind  the  movement 
are  kept  so  long  as  it  continues  to  move 
in  the  right  direction.  Thus  far  it  has 
done  so,  despite  occasional  bad  advice 
from  the  inside  as  well  as  from  the  out. 
This  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that 
"  Colby  is  not  a  brilliant  man,"  but  cool, 
clear-headed,  and  capable,  which  is  so 
much  better.  The  conservative  way  in 
which  he  conducted  a  radical  campaign 
shows  that.  The  quiet,  sagacious  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  going  about  his  job 
since  indicates  it,  too — so  convincingly 
that  some  of  the  friends  he  lost  during 
the  fight  because  he  would  not  employ 
wild-eyed,  yellow  methods  have  since 
come  back  to  him. 

Every  one  grants  that  he  has  deter- 
mination, but  recently  there  have  been 
sig^s  to  indicate  that  he  has  developed 
resourcefulness  as  well.  He  has  grown 
a  good  deal  during  the  past  year.  For 
instance,  the  adroit  way  in  which  he  met 
the  difficult  question  of  bolting  the  cau- 
cus the  other  day  when  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  Senate.    He  had  had  experience 
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in  caucus-bolting  already  when  he  was 
in  the  Assembly.  Moreover,  he  saw 
what  a  costly  and  dangerous  thing  it 
had  proved  for  his  friends  this  season 
in  the  House  who  got  there  on  his  ticket 
and  had  bolted  at  his  advice.  So  when 
it  came  his  turn  to  do  the  same  trick  in 
the  Senate,  he  improved  on  it  by  simply 
putting  the  rest  of  the  party  on  the  de- 
fensive. He  said  in  his  quiet  way  that 
he  didn't  want  any  hard  feeling,  but  as. 
they  knew  as  well  as  he  did  the  platform 
on  which  he  had  been  elected,  and  as 
he  had  asked  in  vain  for  an  expression 
of  an  opinion  on  those  points  from  the 
man  proposed  for  Speaker,  he  thought 
that  he  had  better  quietly  withdraw.  He 
was  about  to  do  so ;  in  fact,  his  hand 
was  on  the  knob  of  the  door  when  he  was 
called  back.  They  knew  how  important 
to  the  people  Colby's  platform  looked  by 
this  time,  and  they  knew  how  it  would 
make  them  look  'ii  Senator  Colby  were 
forced  out  of  the  caucus  on  account  of 
those  issues.  So  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Colby  should 
remain  and  vote  only  on  such  questions 
as  he  saw  fit  to  vote  upon.  This  is  a 
new  wrinkle  in  caucus-bolting  and  ought 
to  prove  a  powerful  political  weapon 
when  properly  wielded ;  better  yet,  per- 
haps, it  will  help  to  do  away  with  the 
caucus  evil  entirely.  Contrary  to  his 
expectations,  they  turned  over  to  Senator 
Colby  the  full  amount  of  patronage  due 
the  gendeman  from  Essex. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Colby's  modest 
manner  has  misled  some  of  his  friends, 
as  it  has  his  enemies.  However  that 
may  be,  he  had  not  been  in  the  political 
game  many  months  before  he  saw  that 
the  cards  were  stacked.  He  wanted 
to  be  appointed  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Railroads  and  Canals.  His  father  had 
been  a  railroad  man,  and  he  was  inter- 
ested in  that  sort  of  thing.  He  carried 
a  pocketful  of  letters  from  men  whose 
opinions  he  guilelessly  thought  ought  to 
convince  the  powers  of  his  fitness  for 
the  position.  But  it  was  not  a  question 
of  fitness  with  the  powers.  His  uncle, 
Gardner  R.  Colby,  had  once  wanted  the 
nomination  for  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  had  clashed  with  Sewell,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad's  man.  There- 
fore they  feared  young  Colby  might  not 


have  the  proper  attitude  toward  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  chief  owner  of 
the  State.  This  opened  his  eyes  not  a 
little.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
consistent  thoroughness  of  the  great, 
omniscient,  sleepless  System  which  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  has  implanted  itself 
upon  our  entire  Government,  with  the 
petty  local  bosses  at  the  bottom  of  the 
unseen  but  weighty  pyramid  on  up  to 
the  powerful  apex  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  If  we  on  the  outside  can  catch 
glimpses  of  this  thing  through  the  chinks 
of  the  cracking  shell  of  representative 
government,  it  would  be  strange'  indeed 
if  those  inside  could  not  see  it.  They 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  it  every 
day ;  their  every  movement  is  hindered 
by  it  unless  prompted  by  it.  See  it? 
Of  course  they  see  it,  but  what  good 
does  that  do  I  It  is  not  a  question  of 
knowledge,  but  of  power.  Colby  saw 
it,  and  it  "  made  him  tired." 

Now,  if  he  had  been  a  Reformer  he 
would  no  doubt  have  tried  to  "  do  some- 
thing "  right  away,  before  either  he  or 
the  time  was  ripe,  with  the  result  that  he 
would  have  become  discouraged  and 
quit  like  many  another  nice  young  man 
who  goes  into  politics  in  order  to  reform 
it  according  to  theories  learned  in  col- 
lege. But  he  did  not  want  to  quit.  He 
liked  the  game,  even  though  it  was  not 
all  it  was  cracked  up  to  be,  and  he  kept 
on  playing  as  he  was  coached — ^when  he 
could.  He  declined  to  break  his  word, 
which  they  told  him  did  not  count  "  to  a 
Democrat,"  in  that  matter  of  the  Excise 
Bill.  The  bosses  knew  he  could  not  be 
bought,  so  they  tried  bullying^ — it  would 
not  work.  Then  cajolery — it  had  no 
permanent  effect.  But  they  fooled  him 
more  than  once.  He  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  movement  for  equal  taxation 
of  the  railroads,  which  was  later  one  of 
the  planks  of  his  own  platform.  (There 
was  great  political  capital  for  the  oppo- 
sition in  this  I)  He  made  the  average 
amount  of  mistakes,  but  he  would  not 
play  double.  He  was  showing  signs  of 
his  future  fight.  They  should  have  taken 
warning  and  got  rid  of  him.  But  they 
liked  him,  wanted  him,  and  had  hop>es  of 
licking  him  into  shape.  It  had  been 
done  so  often  before  with  others. 

Even  Mayor  Pagan's  historical  letter 
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to  the  Governor,  accusing  the  Republi- 
can party  (which  included  Colby,  and 
Fagan  himself)  of  betraying  the  people 
who  had  elected  them,  did  not  make  him 
try  to  do  something.  He  was  House 
leader  at  the  time.  He  says  he  sat  there 
stunned  and  ashamed.  "  But,"  he  adds, 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Steffens's  story, "  even 
then,  the  truth  falling  like  that  didn't 
kill,  didn't  even  change  things  essen- 
tially." He  was  not  yet  mad  clean 
through,  and  it  was  not  up  to  him  per- 
sonally. He,  like  Mark  Fagan  himself, 
supported  the  Republican  party  again 
that  fall.  What  else  could  he  do  ?  Vote 
the  Democratic  ticket  ?  His  hands  were 
tied,  and  nothing  had  happened  as  yet 
to  make  him  mad  enough  to  break  loose 
and  strike  out  with  his  fists,  risking  the 
consequences. 

III. 

The  chief  trolley  system  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  one  of  the  joint  owners  of  the 
government  of  the  State  along  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad, the  FidelityTrust 
Company,  and  the   Prudential  Life,  is 
the  "  Public  Service  "  corporation,  which 
some   people   in   our  State  consider  a 
smugly  humorous  name  for  it.     Now,  to 
build  trolley  lines  you  must  have  fran- 
chises, and  to  hold  franchises  you  must 
hold  town  councils  in  the  palm  of  your 
band.     Of  course  it  is  easy  enough  for 
those  of  us  who  devote  our  energies  to 
other  lines  of  endeavors  to  call  corpora- 
tions  names;  but  as   long  as  we  give 
away  the  rights  to  monopolize  industries 
which  are  so  remunerativt,  and  as  long 
as  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  there 
Mrill   always  be   plenty  of  shrewd  men 
willing  to  take  the  necessary  steps   to 
have  such  gifts  "  given  "  to  and  retained 
by   themselves ;    there   will    always   be 
plenty  of  men  in  local  governments  will- 
ing to  have  the  necessary  steps  made  in 
their  direction.     No  amount  of  reform, 
religion,  or  even  social  ostracism  will 
eliminate  this  sort  of  thing;  the  prizes  are 
too  big.  We  do  not  allow  the  Government 
to  go  into  business  of  this  kind,  which 
might  be  bad,  so  business  gets  into  the 
Government,  which  is  undoubtedly  worse. 
If  the  Government  does  not  own   the 
monopolies,  the  monopolies  will  own  the 
Government    This  principle  is  at  the 


bottom  of  nearly  all  our  corruption.  It 
is  not  mere  "  big  business  "  which  makes 
the  trouble,  but  specially  privileged  busi- 
ness— privileged  by  those  who  are  the 
losers. 

The  Public  Service  is  no  worse  and 
no  better  than  many  similar  corporations 
throiighout  the  country.  They  recognize 
their  business  necessities  and  comply 
with  them  with  the  cheerful  capacity  for 
self-deception  which  we  all  share  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  They  believe  in 
their  trolleys  and  they  believe  in  them- 
selves. They  look  straight  along  the 
track  of  success,  and  thereby  cultivate 
for  other  objects  within  their  mental  and 
moral  range  of  vision  a  blind  spot,  which 
should  be  considered  and  treated  not  so 
much  as  a  crime,  but  as  a  disease.  They 
are  "  more  to  be  pitied  than  scorned." 

The  Public  Service  commendably 
desired  to  extend  the  civilizing  influence 
of  their  trolley  system.  They  got  up 
through  East  Orange,  but  they  struck  a 
snag  when  they  came  to  Orange  proper. 
So  they  decided  that,  as  certain  coy 
suburbs  of  Newark  could  not  be  se- 
duced— which  was  more  gentlemanly — 
it  would  be  necessary  to  abduct  them. 
That  is,  they  turned  to  the  Legislature, 
of  which  they  are  large  owners,  to  create 
a  "Greater  Newark."  Thereupon  the 
Orangemen  in  self-defense  also  decided 
to  go  to  L^slature,  and  got  up  a  modest 
little  bill  merely  to  forbid  the  granting 
of  franchises  for  a  period  longer  than 
twenty-five  years.  They  did  not  wish  to 
appear  too  presumptuous  about  their 
own  streets,  so  they  went  about  it  po- 
litely, as  it  seemed  to  them.  Their  own 
legislators,  however,  seemed  disinclined 
to  back  any  such  measure  as  that.  Per- 
haps to  them  it  seemed  audacious.  So 
Colby  was  asked  to  take  it  up,  since  he 
seemed  to  be  an  independent  sort  of  a 
fellow.  He  heard  that  they  were  about 
to  come  to  him,  and  he  wanted  to  get 
both  sides  of  the  case  before  he  did  any- 
thing. So  he  took  the  first  opportunity 
that  presented  itself  of  speaking  to  the 
president  of  the  Public  Service  about 
the  matter.  "  But  he  turned  on  me," 
says  Mr.  Colby,  "  as  if  my  proposition 
merely  to  talk  the  matter  over  were  a 
presumptuous  impertinence.  He  declared 
angrily   that    his    company  would   not 
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touch  anything  but  perpetual  franchises 
with  a  ten-foot  pole,  and  turned  his  back 
on  me." 

"That  was  amazing  enough,"  Mr. 
Colby  says,  but  it  was  the  next  meeting 
with  the  trolley  president  that  made  him 
really  mad.  This  was  at  a  large  luncheon 
at  Trenton.  The  Public  Service  had 
heard  that  "young  Colby"  had  not 
dropped  the  franchise  matter,  and  it 
seems  to  have  made  the  president  furi- 
ous. "  You  introduce  that  bill,"  he  cried, 
in  a  voice  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  entire  room,  although  Mr.  Colby 
had  not  asked  his  advice  in  the  matter  at 
all — "you  introduce  that  bill,  and  you  lose 
every  friend  you  have  in  Essex  County  1" 

Now,  the  president  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Corporation  has  two  elder  brothers. 
The  elder  of  these  is  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  enjoys  the  confidence  and 
warm  esteem  of  the  entire  State,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Colby,  who  speaks  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  of  the  Attorney-General's  sym- 
pathetic and  generous  attitude  towards 
him  in  the  delicate  position  brought  about 
by  the  ensuing  fight  against  the  trolley 
interests.  Towards  the  Public  Service 
president's  other  brother  his  feelings 
are  different.  On  the  way  home  from 
that  luncheon  this  brother,  he  says,  took 
him  in  hand  and  tried  to  pour  the  oil  of 
flattery  on  the  troubled  waters.  "  We 
think  you  have  a  great  political  future," 
he  said,  "  and  we  don't  want  to  see  you 
throw  it  away."  But  it  was  not  water 
now,  but  fire,  the  oil  fell  upon.  He  says 
it  was  such  palpable   flattery  that    it 


amused  him  even  while  it  filled  him  with 
wrath  and  disgust. 

That  was  all  that  was  needed  by  this 
time  to  make  him  want  to  introduce 
it  more  than  any  bill  in  the  world.  He 
went  home  mad  clean  through. 

The  rest  is  now  a  well-known  chapter 
in  the  political  history  of  New  Jersey. 
But  from  that  day  dated  the  reform 
movement  nowquietlyspreading  through- 
out every  county  of  the  State.  It  is  an 
up-hill  fight,  and  the  future  cannot  be 
forecast.  But  this  shows  how  a  real  man 
with  the  right  stuff  in  him  came  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  how  the  primitive 
man  was  aroused  within  him  to  help 
sweep  the  civilized  man  into  the  right 
path.  He  not  only  saw  hvX  felt  now 
to  what  a  farcical  climax  representa- 
tive government  was  tending,  when  not 
only  the  will  of  the  people  was  ignored, 
but  their  representatives,  elected  by 
them,  presumably  to  carry  out  their  own 
desires,  were  used  for  bringing  about 
measures  against  them — and  then  were 
insulted  and  threatened  for  merely  sug- 
gesting the  consideration  of  their  point 
of  view!  His  fighting  blood  was  up 
now;  he  did  not  care  what  it  cost  or 
whether  it  offended  some  of  his  friends 
or  not.  He  no  longer  considered  his 
friends,  his  future,  or  his  own  prefer- 
ences. He  was  stirred  to  the  depths. 
He  wanted  to  break  something.  He 
wanted  to  get  out  into  the  open  and 
stand  up  and  fight  in  man-fashion.  And 
that  is  how  he  found  himself;  he  will 
fight  to  a  finish  now. 
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THE    HOME    LIFE     OF     THE 
^UEEN  OF  HOLLAND 

Br  HENRIEr^E  S.   S.   KUTPER 

Mademoiselle  Kuyper,  who  contributes  this  article  about  the  Queen  of  Holland,  is  the 
fighter  of  his  Excellency  Dr.  A.  Kuyper,  who  for  four  years  was  Prime  Minister  of 
Holland,  and  before  that  for  a  score  of  years  Professor  of  Theology  and  Literature  in 
Amsterdam,  and  who  is  the  author  of  many  well-known  books.  Mademoiselle  Kuyper 
knows  Queen  Wilhelmina  personally,  and  what  she  says  concerning  the  domestic  relations 

we  Queen  and  her  husband  is  worthy  of  the  most  implicit  confidence. — The  Editors. 

DURING  the  three  months  that  I 
have   spent    in   this  delightful 
country  I  have  been  most  thor- 
''gnly  impressed  with  the  interest  the 


roencans  take  in  my  native  country — 

JJ^."?nd— and  Queen  Wilhelmina,  a  fact 

'ch  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to 


make  the  visiting  Hollander  feel  at  home. 
But  this  most  agreeable  sensation  is  at 
the  same  time  tempered  by  the  discovery 
that  almost  every  American  believes  in 
our  Queen's  unhappy  domestic  relations. 
Wherever  I  have  set  my  foot,  sooner 
or  later,  often  in  evident  concern,  the 
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question  has  been  asked,  "  Is  Queen 
Wilhelmina  happy  with  her  husband  ?" 

I  have  always  been  glad  to  answer 
with  an  enthusiastic  affirmative,  and  to 
state  the  origin  of  the  slander.  This  has 
been  about  my  chief  occupation  while 
here — a  "  twice-told  tale  "  in  private  and 
public,  at  dinners,  receptions,  and  calls. 

But  what  are  drops  removed,  when  an 
ocean  has  to  be  emptied  ?  For  this  big 
wave  of  slander  seems  to  have  swept 
this  whole  country.  We  Netherlanders 
have  always  been  famous  for  building 


happy  marriage,  brought  up  amidst  the 
environment  of  affectionate  family  life, 
she  has  no  other  wish  than  to  profit  by 
so  noble  an  example,  and  conduct  her 
own  life  in  accordance.  The  marriage 
was  a  love  match  ;  nothing  short  of  this 
would  have  been  worthy  of  her  or  of 
the  splendid  education  given  to  her  by 
her  mother. 

The  slander  started  with  the  dismissal 
of  a  coachman  in  the  employ  of  the 
Queen  Mother.  To  revenge  himself  he 
crossed  the  Channel  to  England  and  told 


HET  LOO,  QUEEN    WILHELMINA'S   CUUNTRY  SEAT 
From  a  photocnph  made  by  the  Queen  benelf 


dikes  to  free  our  country  from  invading 
waters.  May  I  try,  in  a  foreigner's 
limited  vocabulary,  to  build  a  dike 
against  this  invading  slander,  which  has 
absolutely  no  raison  iTitre  i 

Queen  Wilhelmina  and  Prince  Henry 
are  perfectly  devoted  to  each  other.  Our 
Queen  has  the  same  high  ideals  of  mar- 
riage and  home  life  that  I  have  found  in 
this  country.  A  greater  compliment  I 
could  not  give  either  to  her  Majesty  or 
to  the  American  Nation.     Bom  of  a  very 


the  English  press  he  had  Dutch  court 
scandal  to  sell.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Boer  War.  Neither  our  country  nor  our 
Queen  had  hidden  their  sympathy  for  the 
Boer  cause.  I  fear  that  the  English 
press  was  only  too  glad  to  purchase,  and 
so  "  hurt  two  birds  with  one  shot." 

It  became  a  "  shot  heard  round  the 
world."  Are  not  we  apt  to  pity  those 
we  love  ?  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
false  report  spread,  the  ease  with  which 
it  was  believed,  tell  in  a  very  pathetic 
way  of  our  young  Queen's  popularity. 
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Especially  so  in  this  country.  In  Hol- 
land, however,  the  slander  has  never  been 
credited. 

Though  my  task  is  finished,  I  know 
my  readers  will  feel  disappointed  if  I  do 
not  tell  something  personal  of  our  "  little 
Queen,"  as  she  is  mostly  called  here. 
"  Little  "  she  is,  indeed — ^but  we  don't 
think  this  to  her  disadvantage.  She 
belongs  to  her  country;  a  little  Queen 
of  little  Holland.  And  yet  a  Queen — 
aye !  every  inch  a  queen  I  She  shows 
to  the  best  in  evening  dress  at  one  of 
the  court  functions.  Though  moving 
about  among  stately  gentlewomen  and 
proud  matrons,  no  one  would  for  a  mo- 
ment mistake  the  little  lady  of  beautiful 
complexion,  wearing  such  magnificent 
diamonds,  to  be  other  than  the  Queen. 
Hers  is,  indeed,  the  wonderful  mystery  of 
majesty — in  her  look,  in  her  voice,  in 
her  attitude.  And  yet,  with  it  all,  she 
combines  the  freshness  of  buoyant 
youth.  This  combination  gives  a  won- 
derful charm  to  her  personality,  which 
no  one  who  has  the  honor  to  meet  her 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  by. 

As  to  our  Queen's  character  and  tal- 
ents, I  could  not  better  picture  her  than 
to  say  that  she  is  thoroughly  Dutch. 
She  shows  all  the  characteristics  of  our 
nation  in  her  simplicity,  sense  of  duty, 
love  for  the  home  life,  instinctive  dislike 
of  display  and  society.  Her  manifold 
social  duties  are  faithfully  performed, 
but  as  a  duty,  not  as  a  pleasure.  Her 
happiness  begins  when  she  leaves,  with 
the  Prince,  The  Hague  and  court  de- 
mands to  take  up  the  informal  life  at 
Het  Loo,  her  lovely  country  seat  in  the 
province  of  Gelderland.  Here  they 
drive  together  without  any  attendance 
through  the  beautiful  woods,  and  at  pic- 
turesque points  the  Queen  will  leave  her 
carriage  to  paint  some  lovely  bit  of  land- 
scape. She  is  very  clever  with  her  brush, 
and  expert  at  amateur  photography. 
She  is  not  particularly  musical.  In  sym- 
pathy with  her  nation,  her  chief  talent 
lies,  not  in  the  world  of  sound,  but  in 
the  world  of  color — a  talent  combined 


with  a  passionate  love  of  the  Dutch 
land.scape. 

Like  the  average  Hollander,  our 
Queen  cares  little  for  travel.  Neither 
the  grandest  mountain  scenery  nor  the 
wealthiest  world  city  compares  in  her 
eyes  to  the  unique  charm  of  one  Dutch 
windmill  reflecting  in  the  quiet  litde 
canal,  or  of  one  typical  village  half  asleep 
between  its  horizon  of  green  meadows. 

The  Queen  has  a  decided  taste  for 
Dutch  language  and  literature.  She  has 
a  musical  voice,  and  is  a  remarkable 
speaker.  Her  wise  mother,  knowing 
that  one  of  her  principal  duties  would 
be  public  speaking,  had  her  trained  ac- 
cordingly, and  it  is  a  sincere  pleasure  to 
hear  her  deliver  a  speech,  in  a  voice 
clear  and  melodious  and  in  perfect  style. 
She  makes  a  special  point  of  preparation 
for  these  speeches. 

Her  strong  sense  tjf  duty  is  perhaps 
nowhere  better  shown  than  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  reigning  over  her  independ- 
ent little  country.  To  be  a  sovereign, 
and  yet  bound  at  almost  every  step  to 
an  elaborate  democratic  constitution ;  to 
be  conservative  with  the  conservatives, 
progressive  with  the  radicals ;  to  have  a 
mind  for  art,  an  eye  for  science,  an  ear 
to  the  social  needs;  to  please  all,  to 
harm  none — be  the  country  great  or 
small,  the  task  of  the  modern  sovereign 
is  a  difficult  one,  requiring  talent,  force 
of  character,  and  the  well-balanced  con- 
ception of  mature  age. 

Our  Queen  had  just  passed  her  eight- 
eenth birthday  when  the  regal  symbob 
were  laid  in  her  hands.  Yet  I  have 
more  than  once  heard  her  Ministers  say 
that  she  entered  into  the  detail  of  law 
and  administration  in  a  way  "  most  admi- 
rable." 

I  hope  that  it  may  be  my  American 
mission  to  Europe  to  correct  a  part  of 
the  Old  World  of  some  of  its  prejudices 
against  America.  If  I  may  have  cor- 
rected a  part  of  America's  false  impres- 
sion concerning  our  Queen's  marriage, 
I  shall  feel  that  my  European  mission  to 
America  has  not  failed  in  its  highest  aim. 
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To  the  Robin  in  Ely  CaWedrai 

fSt.    Bartholomew's   Day,   1905) 
By  Charles  W.  Stubbs 

Dean  of  Ely 
'  Beati  qui  habitant  in  domo  tua,  Domine !  in  szcula  szculorum  laudabunt  te."— Ps.  Ixxxiv.  S. 


I. 
O  blithesome  brother  Robin, 

God  bless  thy  scarlet  breast, 
So  joyously  proclaiming 

Thy  merry  heart's  behest  1 
What  hast  thou  here  to  tell  us, 

Here  in  God's  sacred  place. 
That  thou  hast  donn'd  red  cassock, 

A  chorister  of  grace  ? 


u. 
Thou  singest,  singest,  singest, 

High  on  the  lofty  screen. 
Till  all  the  nave  roof-spaces 

Echo  thy  plaintive  keen. 
And  when  out  peals  the  organ 

Its  deepest,  fullest  chord. 
Thy  flute-like  treble  answers, 

"  Let  all  men  praise  the  Lord  I" 


III. 
And  now  before  the  altar 

Crooning  thy  sweetest  notes. 
Thy  "  Gloria  in  excelsis  " 

Soft  o'er  the  stillness  floats 
O  merry,  happy  Robin, 

Tell  me  what  thou  wouldst  say 
To  these  good  minster  people, 

What  means  thy  pious  lay  ? 


rv. 


"  I  mean,  I  mean  men  should  be 

As  bright  and  blithe  as  I, 
And  learn  the  heart  of  gladness 

In  all  things  to  descry. 
Be  merry,  merry,  merry. 

Is  all  that  I  would  say. 
The  sad  heart  soon  grows  weary. 

The  glad  goes  all  the  day." 

The  Deanery,  Ely. 


V. 
O  happy  brother  Robin, 

Uplift  thy  pious  song. 
Thy  brave  voice  echoes  gayly 

Our  minster  aisles  along. 
Pour  out  thy  notes,  sweet  singer. 

Thou  bird  that  man  loves  best. 
Thrice  welcome  to  our  choir-place, 

God  bless  thy  scarlet  breast  I 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  ITALIAN 

BT  JOHN  FOSTER  CARR 

ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ARTHUR  HEWITT 
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EVER  judge  a  ship  from  the 
shore,"  say  the  Tuscans,  and 
the  contadino,  who  is  fond  of 
proverbs,  often  quotes  this  bit  of  tradi- 
tional wisdom  when  he  finds  that  his 
wolf  was  only  a  gray  dog  after  all.  Ham- 
let's cloud  is  not  a  camel ;  nor  is  an  hon- 
est workman  a  shiftless  beggar  buffoon. 
The  laborer  and  not  the  organ-grinder 
now  represents  the  Italian  in  America  ; 
but  the  popular  idea  mistakes  the  one 
for  the  other.  Thanks  to  the  secluded 
ways  of  Italians,  the  actual  facts  of  their 
life  among  us  are  almost  entirely  un- 
known. In  common  with  Mexicans  and 
]ews,  they  are  pilloned  by  insulting  nick- 
names. They  are  charged  with  pauper- 
ism, crime,  and  degraded  living,  and 
they  are  judged  unheard  and  almost  un- 
seen. These  short  and  sturdy  laborers, 
who  swing  along  the  streets  with  their 
heavy  stride  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  at  night,  deserve  better  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  doing  the  work  of  men, 
and  they  are  the  full  equals  of  any  na- 
tional army  of  peasant  adventurers  that 
ever  landed  on  our  shores. 

To  brand  an  Italian  immigrant  with 
the  word  "  alien  "  is  to  curse  him  for 
being  unlike  ourselves.  But  when  we 
know  who  and  what  he  is,  and  why  he 
comes  to  the  United  States,  and  what 
he  becomes  after  he  gets  here,  we  recog- 
nize human  kinship,  and  see  what  we 
ourselves  should  be  with  different  birth 
and  breeding.  One  serious  misconcep- 
tion starts  in  a  name.  It  is  as  mislead- 
ing to  dub  a  nation  "  Latin  "  as  "  Anglo- 
Saxon."  Italians  differ  from  one  an- 
other almost  as  much  as  men  can  differ 
who  are  still  of  the  same  color.  Eth- 
ne^fraphy  now  makes  its  classifications 
according  to  cranial  formation.  Most 
northern  Italians  are  of  the  Alpine 
race  and  have  short,  broad  skulls.  All 
southern  Italians  are  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean race  and  have  long,  narrow  skulls. 
Between  the  two  lies  a  broad  strip  of 
country,  in  northern  and  central  Italy, 


peopled  by  those  of  mixed  blood.  His- 
tory has  a  less  theoretical  story  to  tell, 
and  explains  the  differences  that  sepa- 
rate near  neighbors,  in  the  north  as  in 
the  south.  If  a  single  race  ever  inhab- 
ited Italy  to  form  an  original  parent 
stock,  it  has  borne  the  grafts  of  so  many 
other  races  that  all  sign  of  it  is  lost.  For 
prolonged  periods  sometimes  one  part 
of  the  land,  sometimes  another,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  peninsula  and  the 
islands,  have  been  held  in  the  power  of 
Phoenicians,  Greeks,  the  countless  wild 
hordes  of  the  North,  the  Saracens,  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  Germans.  They 
all  came  in  great  numbers  and  freely 
married  with  native  women.  In  the 
northeast  there  is  a  Slav  intermixture, 
and  a  trace  of  the  Mongol,  In  appear- 
ance the  Italian  may  be  anything  from  a 
tow-headed  Teuton  to  a  swarthy  Arab. 
Varying  with  the  district  from  which  he 
comes,  in  manner  he  may  be  rough  and 
boisterous  ;  suave,  fluent,  and  gesticula- 
tive  ;  or  grave  and  silent. 

These  differences  extend  to  the  very 
essentials  of  life.  The  provinces  of  Italy 
are  radically  unlike,  not  only  in  dress, 
cookery,  and  customs,  but  in  character, 
thought,  and  speech.  A  distinct  change 
of  dialect  is  often  found  in  a  morning's 
walk,  and  it  would  probably  be  impos- 
sible to  travel  fifty  miles  along  any  road 
in  Italy  without  meeting  greater  differ- 
ences in  language  than  can  be  found  in 
our  English  anywhere  between  Maine 
and  California.  The  schools,  the  army, 
and  the  navy  are  now  carrying  the  Italian 
language  to  the  remotest  province,  but 
an  ignorant  Valtellinese,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north,  and  an  ignorant  Nea- 
[)olitan  have  as  yet  no  means  of  under- 
standing each  other ;  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  the  speech  of  the  unschooled 
peasant  of  Genoa  is  unintelligible  to  his 
fellow  of  Piedmont,  who  lives  less  than 
one  hundred  miles  away.  A  Genoese 
ship's  captain  can  understand  his  Sicilian 
sailors,  when  they  are  talking  familiarly 
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among  themselves, 
about  as  well  as  an 
English  command- 
er of  a  "  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  "liner 
can  follow  the  jab- 
bering of  his  Las- 
car crew.  Nor  can 
ignorant  men  from 
some  of  the  prov- 
inces understand 
the  pure  Italian. 
Two  classes  were 
recently  held  in  the 
Episcopal  Church 
of  San  Salvatore, 
in  Broome  Street, 
New  York,  to  teach 
Sicilians  enough 
Italian  to  enable 
them  to  use  their 
prayer-book. 

The  age-long  po- 
litical division  of 
Italy  into  a  number 
of  petty  States  pre- 
served all  differ- 
ences and  inspired 
an  intense  local  patriotism ;  nor  did  the 
narrow  belfry  spirit  wholly  vanish  with 
the  political  union  of  1870.  Relics  of 
it  are  still  found.  Ask  a  Roman  peasant 
if  he  is  an  Italian,  and  he  is  as  likely 
as  not  to  say  "  No,"  that  he  is  a  Roman  ; 
and  so  with  a  Genoese  or  a  Neapwlitan. 
In  dislike  or  indifference  toward  those 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Italian  abroad  usually  seeks  those  of  his 
own  city  or  province.  In  the  same  way, 
little  circles  of  friends  are  formed  in  the 
Italian  army  and  navy.  Question  a 
group  of  sailors  on  shore  leave  from  an 
Italian  man-of-war,  and  you  will  prob- 
ably find  that,  with  perhaps  a  single  ex- 
ception, they  are  all  of  one  place.  Ask 
them  how  this  happens,  and  they  may 
tell  you,  as  they  have  told  me,  laughing : 
"  Friendship  is  for  those  from  the  same 
faiherland." 

These  profound  dissimilarities  make 
sweeping  generalities  about  Italians  im- 
possible. Yet  in  one  point  every  prov- 
ince is  alike.  The  poor  everywhere  are 
all  crushed  by  heavy  taxes  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  large  army  and  navy  which 
make  Italy  a  first-class  European  power. 


ORGAN-GRINDER     IS     NO     LUNGER     OUR 
REPRESENTATIVE    ITALIAN 


More  serious  than 
the  exactions  of 
the  tax-gatherer  is 
the  long-continued 
airricultuial  depres- 
sion thai  has  re- 
duced a  large  part 
of  the  South  to 
poverty.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Thepeas- 
;\nt's  lot  is  made 
iiilinilL'ly  worse  by 
<ni  Irish  question 
ilijit  is  thf  blight  of 
nearl)  all  southern 
llnly,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia,  There 
art.'  the  same  huge 
L'nlailedestatesand 
iht.'  same  lazy,  re- 
aciionarj-,  and  ab- 
sentee landlords. 
Throughout  large 
sections  great 

tracts  of  fertile  soil 
support  only  one 
shepherd  or  one 
fanner  per  square 
mile.  To  these  idle  lands  must  be  added 
the  vast  stretches  of  barren  mountains, 
and  the  malaria-infested  fifth  of  the  entire 
surface  of  the  peninsula.  No  new  terri- 
tory has  been  added  to  the  kingdom,  while 
the  population  has  been  increasing  within 
twenty  years  from  twenty-eight  and  one- 
half  to  thirty-two  and  one-half  millions — 
an  average  density  for  the  whole  country 
of  301  p)er  square  mile.  And  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  amounts  to  nearly 
350,000  a  year — the  population  of  a 
province.  Through  whole  districts  in  this 
overcrowded  land  Italians  have  to  choose 
between  emigration  and  starvation. 

A  definite  economic  cause  drives  the 
poor  Meridionak  from  his  home,  and  a 
definite  economic  cause  and  not  a  vague 
migratory  instinct  brings  him  to  America. 
He  comes  because  the  country  has  the 
most  urgent  need  of  unskilled  labor. 
This  need  largely  shapes  the  character 
of  our  Italian  immigration,  and  offers 
immediate  work  to  most  of  the  newcom- 
ers. Almost  eighty  p)er  cent,  of  them  are 
males ;  over  eighty  per  cent,  are  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  forty-five ;  over 
eighty  per  cent,  are  from  the  southern 
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provinces,        and 
nearly    the    same 
percentage  are  un- 
skilled     laborers, 
who  include  a  large 
majority    of     the 
illiterates.     These 
categories  overlap, 
so  that  the  bulk  of 
our  Italian   immi- 
gration    is    com- 
posed of  ignorant, 
able-bodied  labor- 
ers from  the  South. 
They  come  by  the 
hundred  thousand, 
yet     their     great 
numbers  are  quick- 
ly absorbed  with- 
out        disturbing 
either   the  public 
peace  or  the  labor 
market.     In  spite 
of   the    enormous 
immigration        of 
lulians    in    1903 
and  1904,  the  last 
issue  of  the  United 
States  Labor  Bulletin  shows  that  the  aver- 
age daily  wage  of  the  laborer  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States — the  "congested "district 
at  the  very  gates  of  Ellis  Island — had 
increased  within  the  year  from  $1.33  to 
$1.39.     And  1904  was  not  a  particularly 
prosperous  year.     Equally  significant,  in 
view  of  the  unprecedented  Italian  immi- 
gration of  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
is  the  announcement  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  employment 
has  been  so  marked,  and  "  the  propor- 
tion of  idle  wage-earners  has  diminished 
so  rapidly,  that  the  second  quarter  of 
190S  surpasses  that  of  1902,  die  record 
year." 

The  demand  of  the  East  for  labor  is 
first  heard  by  the  new  arrival  who  needs 
10  look  for  work,  and  probably  a  majority 
of  Italian  braccianti  never  go  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away  from 
New  York.  Immediate  work  and  high 
wages,  and  not  a  love  for  the  tenement, 
create  our  "Little  Italics."  The  great 
enterprises  in  progjress  in  and  about  the 
city,  the  subways,  tunnels,  water-works. 


railroad  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  the 
ordinary  building 
operations,  call  for 
a  vast  army  of 
laborers.  For  new 
and  remodeled 
tenements  alone, 
authorized  by  the 
Building  Depart- 
ment between 
April  and  June, 
1905,  die  esti- 
mated cost  was 
over  $39,000,000. 
This  gives  one 
measure  of  the 
demand.  A  labor 
leader  has  fur- 
nished another.  At 
a  recent  confer- 
ence, arguing  that 
restriction  of  im- 
migration would 
benefit  American 
labor,  he  said  that 
an  authority  in  the 
building  trade  had 
calculated  that  with  immigration  sus- 
pended, common  labor  in  New  York 
would  be  receiving  $3  within  a  year.  He 
had  not  calculated  the  paralysis  that 
such  a  wage  would  inflict  upon  industry. 
Of  all  that  come  in  response  to  our 
National  invitation  to  the  worker,  the 
educated  Italian  without  a  manual  trade 
is  the  Italian  who  most  signally  fails  in 
America.  He  is  seen  idling  at  the  cheap 
restaurants  everywhere  in  the  Italian 
colonies.  But  the  illiterate  laborer  takes 
no  chances.  He  usually  has  definite 
knowledge  of  precisely  where  work  is 
needed  before  he  leaves  home.  Fifteen 
thousand  immigrants  sometimes  reach 
Ellis  Island  in  a  single  day.  Yet  each 
Italian  must  earn  his  living  in  some  way, 
and  that  at  once,  for  he  brings  no  more 
than  eight  or  ten  dollars  with  him. 

This  same  inborn  conservatism  that 
risks  nothing  makes  of  southern  Italians 
the  most  mobile  supply  of  labor  that  this 
country  has  ever  known.  Migratory 
laborers,  who  come  here  to  work  during 
eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  and 
return  between  October  and  December, 
are  a  very  large  part  of  the  annual  immi- 
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gration.  They  form  a  stream  of  workers 
that  ebbs  and  flows  from  Italy  to  Amer- 
ica in  instant  response  to  demand ;  and 
yet  the  significance  of  the  movement  has 
gone  almost  entirely  unnoticed.  More 
than  98,000  Italians — laborers  and  others, 
but  chiefly  laborers — went  back  to  Italy 
in  1903.  In  1904,  owing  to  a  temporary 
lull  in  our  prosperity  and  the  general 
business  uncertainty  during  a  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  the  demand  slackened. 
The  common  laborer,  who  ordinarily 
pays  a  padrone  fifty  cents  as  a  fee  for 
employment,  was  offering  as  high  as 
five  dollars  for  a  job  in  the  summer  of 
1904.  In  the  end,  more  than  134,000 
Italians  returned  to  Italy  within  the  year, 
and  we  were  saved  the  problem  of  an 
army  of  unemployed. 

If  the  igpiorant  immigrant  is  a  menace, 
the  mobility  of  Italian  unskilled  labor 
has  conferred  another  blessing  upon  us, 
for  it  is  the  very  element  that  contains  a 
large  majority  of  the  dreaded  illiterates. 
The  whole  number  of  them  who  enter 
the  community  thus  gives  no  indication 
of  the  number  who  are  permanently 
added  to  our  population,  and  the  yearly 
percentage  of  their  arrivals  since  1901 
has  fallen  from  59.1  per  cent,  to  47  per 
cent,  and  is  likely  to  fall  still  lower. 
But  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
behalf  of  the  illiterates  who  remain 
amor^  us.  They  are  never  Anarchists ; 
they  are  guiltless  of  the  so-called  "  black 
hand"  letters.  The  individual  bracci- 
anU  is,  in  fact,  rarely  anything  but  a 
gentle  and  often  a  rather  dull  drudge, 
who  still  has  wit  enough  to  say  that  he 
knows  he  cannot  be  Caesar,  and  is  very 
well  content  to  be  plain  Neapolitan 
Nicola.  Knowledge  is  power,  but  an 
education  gives  no  certificate  of  charac- 
ter, and  still  less  does  ability  to  read  and 
write  afford  any  test  whatever  either  of 
morals  or  of  brains.  A  concrete  instance 
gives  a  practical  proof.  There  are  more 
than  four  times  as  many  illiterates  in  the 
general  population  of  the  United  States 
as  were  found,  according  to  the  last 
published  report,  among  those  arrested 
in  Greater  New  York  between  January  1 
and  March  3 1 ,  J  905 :  44,0 1 4  persons  were 
arrested  ;  of  these,  only  1,175,  or  a  little 
over  2.6  per  cent.,  were  unable  to  read 
or  write.     The  percentage  of  illiteracy 


for  the  entire  United  States  is  1 0.6  per 
cent.,  and  for  that  of  the  native  whites 
alone  4.6  per  cent. 

The  very  success  of  American  schools 
goes  far  in  explaining  the  mystery  of  our 
exorbitant  demand  for  unskilled  labor. 
In  proportion  as  they  fulfill  their  mission 
they  are  depriving  us  of  the  rough  la- 
borer. The  boy  who  is  forbidden  by 
the  New  York  law  to  leave  school  until 
he  is  fourteen  years  old  and  has  reached 
the  fifth  grammar  grade,  later  in  life 
does  not  join  a  gang  that  digs  sewers 
and  subways.  Such  laborers  are  re- 
cruited from  the  illiterate,  or  nearly  illit- 
erate— those  who  have  failed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  in  which  brains 
count.  For  our  future  supply  of  the 
lower  grades  of  labor  we  must  depend 
more  and  more  upon  countries  with  a 
poorer  school  system  than  ours. 

Lies  have  short  legs,  the  Florentine 
tag  has  it,  but  the  Italian  is  still  accused 
of  being  a  degenerate,  a  lazy  fellow  and 
a  pauper,  half  a  criminal,  a  present  dan- 
ger and  a  serious  menace  to  our  civiliza- 
tion. If  there  is  a  substantial  basis  of 
truth  in  these  charges,  it  must  appear 
very  clearly  in  Greater  New  York,  which 
is  now  disputing  Rome's  place  as  the 
third  largest  Italian  city  in  the  world. 
Moreover,  New  York  contains  nearly 
two-fifths  of  all  the  Italians  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  proportion  to  its  size  it  is 
the  least  prosperous  Italian  colony  iu  the 
country,  and  shelters  a  considerable  part 
of  our  immigrant  failures — those  who 
cannot  fall  into  step  with  the  march  of 
American  life. 

First,  as  to  the  paupers.  The  Italian 
inhabitants  of  New  York  City  number 
nearly  450,000 ;  the  Irish,  somewhat  over 
300,000.  In  males — ^the  criminal  sex — 
the  Italians  outnumber  the  Irish  about 
two  to  one.  Yet  by  a  visit  to  the  great 
almshouse  on  Blackwell's  Island  and  an 
examination  of  the  unpublished  record 
for  1904, 1  found  that  during  that  year 
1 ,564  Irish  had  been  admitted,  and  only 
16  Italians.  Mr.  James  Forbes,  the  chief 
of  the  Mendicancy  Department  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  tells  me 
that  he  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  an 
Italian  tramp.  As  for  begging,  between 
July  1,  1904,  and  September  30,  1905, 
the  Mendicancy  Police  took  into  custody 
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519  Irish  and  only  92  Italians.  Pau- 
perism has  a  close  relation  with  suicide, 
and  of  such  deaths  during  the  year  the 
record  counts  89  Irish  and  23  Italians. 
The  Irish  have  always  supplied  much 
more  than  their  share  of  our  paupers ; 
but  Irish  brawn  has  contributed  its  full 
part  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country; 
and  the  comparatively  large  proportion 
of  Irish  inmates  in  all  our  penal  institu- 
tions never  justified  the  charge  that  the 
Irish  are  a  criminal  race,  or  Irish  immi- 
gration undesirable.  That  was  the  final 
answer  to  the  Know-Nothing  argument  I 
Nor  do  court  records  show  that  Ital- 
ians are  the  professional  criminals  they 
are  said  to  be.  Take  the  city  magis- 
trates' reports  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1901 — the  latest  date  for 
which  all  the  necessary  data  are  avail- 
able. At  that  time,  using  Dr.  Laidlaw's 
estimate  of  additions  by  immigration  to 
the  p>opulation  of  the  city  to  May  I, 
1902,  there  were  about  282,804  Irish 
and  200,549  Italians  in  Greater  New 
York.  If  the  prop>ortion  of  the  sexes 
remained  unchanged  from  the  taking  of 
the  census,  there  were  117,599  Irish 
males,  and  114,673  Italian.  This  near 
equality  of  the  criminal  sex  in  the  two 
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nationalities    makes    possible   a    rou^ 
measure  of  Italian  criminality. 

In  these  columns  of  crime  the  most 
striking  fact  in  the  Italian's  favor  is  a 
remarkable  showing  of  sobriety.  During 
the  year,  7,281  Irish  were  haled  into 
court  accused  of  "  intoxication  "  and  "  in- 
toxication and  disorderly  conduct,"  while 
the  Italians  arrested  on  the  same  charge 
numbered  only  513.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Russian  Jews,  Italians  are  by  far 
the  most  sober  of  all  nationalities  in 
New  York,  including  the  native  bom. 
Next,  noticing  only  offenses  committed 
with  particular  frequency,  the  Italians 
again  appear  at  a  pronounced  advantage 
in  :  Assaults  (misdemeanor),  284  Irish 
and  139  Italians;  disorderly  conduct, 
3,278  Irish  and  1,454  Italians;  larceny 
(misdemeanor),  297  Irish  and  174  Ital- 
ians; vagrancy,  1,031  Irish  and  80 
Italians.  Insanity  is  here  listed  with 
crime,  and  there  are  146  Irish  commit'> 
ments  to  35  Italian.  Irish  and  Italians 
are  nearly  at  an  equality  in  :  Burglaries, 
63  Irish  and  57  Italians;  and  larceny 
(felony),  122  Irish  and  94  Italians.  On 
the  other  hand,  Italians  show  at  the 
worst  in :  Violation  of  corporation  ordi- 
nance (chiefly  peddling  without  a  license), 
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196  Irish  and  1,169  Italians ;  and  assault 
(felony),  75  Irish  and  155  Italians.  In 
homicides,  quite  contrary  to  the  popular 
impression,  the  Italians  are  only  charged 
with  the  ratio  exactly  normal  to  their 
numbers  after  taking  the  average  per 
100,000  for  the  whole  city,  while  the 
Irish  are  accused  of  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  times  their  quota :  Irish  50,  Italians 
14.  The  report  for  1903,  the  last  pub- 
lished, after  important  changes  effected 
by  almost  two  years  of  immigration, 
shows  an  unchanged  proportional  varia- 
tion: Irish  59,  Italians  21. 

The  one  serious  crime  to  which  Italians 
are  prone  more  than  other  men  is  an 
unpremeditated  crime  of  violence.     This 
is  mostly  charged,  and   probably  with 
entire  justice,   upon   the   men   of  four 
provinces,  and  Girgenti  in  Sicily  is  par- 
ticularly specified.     It  is  generally  the 
outcome  of  quarrels  among  themselves, 
prompted    by  jealousy  and    suspected 
treachery.     The  Sicilians'  code  of  honor 
is  an  antiquated  and  repellent  one,  but 
even  his  vendetta  is  less  ruthless  than  the 
Kentucky   mountaineer's.     It   stops    at 
the  grave.     Judged  in  the  mass,  Italians 
are  peaceable,  as  they  are  law-abiding. 
The  exceptions  make   up  the  national 
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criminal  record ;  and  as  there  is  a  French 
or  English  type  of  criminal,  so  there  is 
a  Sicilian  type,  who  has  succeeded  in 
impressing  our  imaginations  with  some 
fear  and  terror. 

The  Mafia  is  the  expression  of  Sicilian 
criminality,  and  here,  as  in  Italy,  the 
methods  of  the  Sicilian  criminal  are  the 
same.  For  some  of  his  crimes  he  is 
more  apt  to  have  an  accomplice  than 
most  other  criminals.  But  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  a 
Mafia,  organized  as  it  often  is  in  Italy, 
a  definite  society  of  the  lawless,  exists 
anywhere  in  this  country.  No  one  who 
knows  the  different  Italian  colonies  well 
will  admit  the  possibility  of  its  existence. 
The  authorities  at  police  headquarters 
scout  the  idea.  As  with  the  Mafia,  so 
with  the  Black  Hand.  I  went  to  Ser- 
geant Petrosino,  who  is  said  to  know 
every  important  Italian  criminal  in  New 
York.  He  disposed  very  summarily  of 
the  bogey :  "  As  far  as  they  can  be 
traced,  threatening  letters  are  generally 
a  hoax ;  some  of  them  are  attempts  at 
blackmail  by  inexjierienced  criminals, 
who  have  had  the  idea  suggested  to 
them  by  reading  about  the  Black  Hand 
in  the  sensational  papers ;  but  the  num- 
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ber  of  threatening  letters  sent  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  using  violence  as 
a  last  resort  to  extort  money  is  ridicu- 
lously small." 

It  is  important  that  two  or  three  other 
truths  about  the  Italian  should  be  known. 
Like  all  their  immigrant  predecessors, 
Italians  profess  no  special  cult  of  soap 
and  water ;  and  here,  too,  there  are  dif- 
ferences, for  some  Italians  are  cleaner 
than  others.  Still,  cleanliness  is  the 
rule  and  dirt  the  exception.  The  inspect- 
ors of  the  New  York  Tenement-House 
Department  report  that  the  tenements 
in  the  Italian  quarters  are  in  the  best 
condition  of  all,  and  that  they  are  infi- 
nitely cleaner  than,  those  in  the  Jewish 
and  Irish  districts.  And  the  same  with 
overcrowding.  One  of  New  York's  typi- 
cal "Little  Italics"  is  inhabited  by 
1 ,075  Italian  families — so  poor  that  only 
twenty-six  of  them  pay  over  $19  monthly 
rent — ^and  yet,  when  a  complete  canvass 
was  made  by  the  Federation  of  Churches, 
the  average  allotment  of  space  was  found 
to  be  one  room  to  1.7  persons.  Like 
the  Germans  and  Irish  of  the  fifties,  our 
Italians  are  largely  poor,  ignorant  peas- 
ants when  they  come  to  us.  But  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  recent  law  our 
present  immig^nts  are  greatly  superior 
physically  and  morally  to  those  of  the 
Know-Nothing  days.  The  difference  in 
criminal  records  is  partly  the  proof  of  a 
better  law.  The  worst  of  the  newer 
tenements  are  better  than  the  best  of  the 
old  kind,  and  every  surrounding  is  more 
sanitary.  Better  schools,  recreation  piers, 
public  baths,  playgrounds,  and  new 
parks  are  helping  the  Italian  children  of 
the  tenements  to  develop  into  healthy 
and  useful  men  and  women. 

To  understand  our  Italians  we  need 
to  get  close  enough  to  them  to  see  that 
they  are  of  the  same  human  pasta — to 
use  their  word — as  the  rest  of  us.  They 
need  no  defense  but  the  truth.  In  spite 
of  the  diverse  character  that  all  the 
provinces  stamp  upon  their  children, 
our  southern  Italian  immigrants  still 
have  many  qualities  in  common.  Their 
peculiar  defects  and  vices  have  been  ex- 
aggerated until  the  popular  notion  of  the 
Italian  represents  the  truth  in  about  the 
same  way  that  the  London  stage  Yankee 
hits  off  the  average  American.     Besides, 


as  the  Italian  Poor  Richard  says,  "  It's 
a  bad  wool  that  can't  be  dyed,"  and  our 
Italians  have  their    virtues,  too,  which 
should  be  better  known.     Many  of  them 
are,  it  is  true,  ignorant,  and  clannish,  and 
conservative.    Their  humility  and  lack 
of   self-reliance  are  often  discourag^lng. 
Many  think  that  a  smooth  and  diplomatic 
falsehood  is  better  than  an  uncivil  truth, 
and,  by  a  paradox,  a  liar  is  not  neces- 
sarily either  a  physical  or  a  moral  coward. 
No  force  can  make  them  give  evidence 
against  one  another.  Generally  they  have 
little  orderliness,  small  civic  sense,  and 
no  instinctive  faith  in  the  law.     Some 
of  them  are  hot-blooded  and  quick  to 
avenge   an   injury,    but  the  very  large 
majority  are  gentle,  kindly,  and  as  mild- 
tempered   as  oxen.     They   are  docile, 
patient,  faithful.    They  have  great  physi- 
cal vigor,  and  are  the  hardest  and  best 
laborers  we  have  ever  had,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  universal  testimony  of  their 
employers.  Many  are  well-mannered  and 
quick-witted ;  all  are  severely  logical.  As 
a  class  they  are  emotional,  imaginative, 
fond  of  music  and  art.     They  are  honest, 
saving,   industrious,  temperate,  and  so 
exceptionally  moral  that  two  years  ago 
the  Secretary  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  San  Francisco  was  able  to 
boast  that  the  police  of  that  city  had 
never  yet  found   an  Italian  woman  of 
evil  character.     Even  in  New  Yoric  (and 
I  have  my  information  from  Mr.  Forbes, 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society)  Ital- 
ian prostitution  was  entirely  unknown 
until  by  our  corrupt  jwlice  it  was  colo- 
nized as   scientifically   as   a  culture  of 
bacteria  made  by  a  biologist ;  and  to-day 
it  is  less  proportionately  than  that  of  any 
other  nationality  within  the  limits  of  the 
greater  city.     More  than  750,000  Italian 
immigrants  have  come  to  us  within  the 
last  four  years,  and  during  that  entire 
time  only  a  single  woman  of  them  has 
been   ordered    departed    charged    with 
prostitution. 

So  far  from  being  a  scum  of  Italy's 
paupers  and  criminals,  our  Italian  immi- 
grants are  the  very  flower  of  her  peas- 
antry. They  bring  healthy  bodies  and 
a  prodigious  will  to  work.  They  have 
an  intense  love  for  their  fatherlpnd, 
and  a  fondness  for  old  customs ;  and 
both  are  deepened  by  the  hostility  they 
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meet  and  the  gloom  of  the  tenements 
that  they  are  forced  to  inhabit.  The 
sunshine,  the  simplicity,  the  happiness 
of  the  old  outdoor  ways  are  gone,  and 
often  you  will  hear  the  words,  "  Non  c'^ 
piacere  nella  vita  " — there  is  no  pleasure 
in  life  here.     But  yet  they  come,  driven 


preservation  of  the  Italian  spirit  and  tra- 
dition. 

But  there  are  limits  to  the  buildings  of 
an  Italian  city  on  American  soil.  New 
York  tenement-houses  are  not  adapted 
to  life  as  it  is  organized  in  the  hill  villages 
of  Italy,  and  a  change  has  come  over 


A    LEMO.V    HEDULER   FROM   CAMPO    BASSO 


from  a  land  of  starvation  to  a  land  of 
plenty.  Each  year  about  one-third  of 
the  great  host  of  industrial  recruits  from 
Italy,  breaking  up  as  it  lands  into  little 
groups  of  twos  and  threes,  and  invading 
the  tenements  almost  unnoticed,  settles 
in  the  different  colonies  of  New  York. 
This  is  a  mighty,  silent  influence  for  the 


every  relation  of  life.  The  crowded  liv- 
ing is  strange  and  depressing;  instead 
of  work  accompanied  by  song  in  orange- 
ries and  vineyards,  there  is  silent  toil 
in  the  caiions  of  a  city  street ;  instead  of 
the  splendid  and  expostulating  (arabint- 
ere  there  is  the  rough  force  of  the  New 
York  policeman  to  represent  authority. 
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There  is  the  diminished  importance  of 
the  church,  and,  in  spite  of  their  set 
ways,  there  is  different  eating  and  drink- 
ing, sleeping  and  waking.  A  different 
life  breeds  different  habits,  and  different 
habits  with  American  surroundings  effect 
a  radical  change  in  the  man.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  American  to  realize  this. 
He  sees  that  the  signs  and  posters  of  the 
colony  are  all  in  Italian ;  he  hears  the 
newsboys  cry  "  Progp-esso,"  "  Araldo," 
"  Bolletino ;"  he  hears  peddlers  shout 
out  in  their  various  dialects  the  names 
of  strange-looking  vegetables  and  fish. 
The  whole  district  seems  so  Italianized 
and  cut  off  from  the  general  American 
life  that  it  might  as  well  be  one  of  the 
ancient  walled  towns  of  the  Apennines. 
He  thinks  that  he  is  transported  to 
Italy,  and  moralizes  over  the  "  unchang- 
ing colony."  But  the  greenhorn  from 
Fiumef  reddo  is  in  another  world.  Every- 
thing is  strange  to  him ;  and  I  have 
repeatedly  heard  Italians  say  that  for  a 
long  time  after  landing  they  could  not 
distinguish  between  an  Italian  who  had 
been  here  four  or  five  years  and  a  native 
American. 

Refractory  though  the  grown-up  immi- 
grant may  often  be  to  the  spirit  of  our 
Republic,  the   children    almost    imme- 
diately  become   Americans.    The   boy 
takes  no  interest  in  "  Mora,"  a  guess- 
ing match  played  with  the  fingers,  or 
"  Boccie,"  a  kind  of  bowls — ^his  father's 
favorite  games.     Like  any  other  Ameri- 
can boy,  he  plays  marbles,  "  I  spy  the 
wolf,"  and,  when    there    is   no    police- 
man about,  baseball.     Little  girls  skip 
the   rope  to   the    calling    of   "  Pepper, 
salt,  mustard,  vinegar."     The  "  Lunga 
Tela  "  is  forgotten,  and  our  equivalent, 
"London  bridge  is  falling  down,"  and 
"  All  around  the  mulberry-bush,"  sound 
through   the   streets   of   the  colony  on 
summer  evenings.     You  are  struck  with 
the  deep  significance  of  such  a  sight  if 
you  walk  on   Mott   Street,  where  cer- 
tainly more  than  half  of  the  men  and 
women  who  crowd  every  block  can  speak 
no  English  at  all,  and  see,  as  I  have 
seen,  a  full  dozen  of  small  girls,  not  more 
than  five   or   six   years   old,  marching 
along,  hand  in  hand,  singing  their  kin- 
dergarten song,    "My  little  sister  lost 
her  shoe."    Through  these  children  the 


common  school  is  leavening  the  whole 
mass,  and  an  old  story  is  being  retold. 

Like  the  Italians,  the  Irish  and  the 
Germans  had  to  meet  distrust  and  abuse 
when  they  came  to  do  the  work  of  the 
rough  day-laborer.  The  terrors  and 
excesses  of  Native  Americanism  and 
Know-Nothingism  came  and  went,  but 
the  prejudice  remained.  Yet  the  Irish 
and  Germans  furnished  good  raw  material 
for  citizenship,  and  quickly.- responded 
to  American  influences.  They  dug  cel- 
lars and  carried  bricks  and  mortar; 
they  sewered,  gp-aded,  and  paved  the 
streets  and  built  the  railroads.  Then 
slowly  the  number  of  skilled  mechanics 
among  them  increased.  Many  acquired 
a  competence  and  took  a  position  of 
some  dignity  in  the  community,  and 
Irish  and  Germans  moved  up  a  little  in 
the  social  scale.  They  were  held  in 
greater  respect  when,  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  Civil  War,  we  saw  that  they  yielded 
to  none  in  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
country.  '  Thousands  of-Germans  fought 
for  the  Union  besides  those  who  served 
under  Sigel.  'fhousands  of  Irishmen 
died  for  the  cause  besides  those  of  the 
"Old  Sixty  ninth."  "  Dutch  "  and  " Mick " 
began  to  go  but  of  fashion  as  nicknames, 
and  the  seventies  had  not  passed  before 
it  was  often  said  among  the  common 
people  that  mixed  marriages  between 
Germans  or  Irish  and 'natives  were  usu- 
ally happy,  marriages. 

From  the  v^ry  bottom,  Italians  are 
climbing  up  the  same  rungs  of  the  same 
social  and  industrial  ladder.  But  it  is 
still  a  secret  that  they  aire  being  grad- 
ually turned  into  Americans  ;  and,  for 
all  its  evils,  the  city  colony  is  a  wonder- 
ful help  in  the  process.  The  close  con- 
tact of  American  surroundings  eventually 
destroys  the  foreign  life  and  spirit,  and 
of  this  New  York  gives  proof.  Only 
two  poor  fragfments  remain  of  the  nu- 
merous important  German  and  Irish 
colonies  that  were  flourishing  in  the  city 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago;  while 
the  ancient  settled  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
thanks  to  their  isolation,  are  not  yet 
fully  merged  in  the  great  citizen  body. 
And  so,  in  the  city  colony,  Italians  are 
becoming  Americans.  Legions  of  them, 
who  never  intended  to  remain  here 
when  they  landed,  have  cast  in  their  lot 
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definitely  with  us ;  and  those  who  have 
already  become  Americanized,  but  no 
others,  are  beginning  to  intermarry  with 
our  people.  The  mass  of  them  are  still 
laborers,  toiling  like  ants  in  adding  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country;  but  thousands 
are  succeeding  in  many  branches  of 
trade  and  manufacture.  The  names  of 
Italians  engaged  in  business  in  the 
United  States  fill  a  special  directory  of 
over  five  hundred  pages.  Their  real 
estate  holdings  and  bank  deposits  ag- 
gregate enormous  totals.  Their  second 
generation  is  already  crowding  into  all 
the  professions,  and  we  have  Italian 
teachers,  dentists,  architects,  engineers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  judges. 

But  more  im{>ortant  than  any  material 
success  is  their  loyalty  to  the  nation  of 
their  adoption.  Yet  with  this  goes  an 
undying  love  for  their  native  land. 
There  are  many  types  of  these  new  citi- 
zens. I  have  in  mind  an  Italian  banker 
who  will  serve  for  one.  His  American- 
ism is  enthusiastic  and  breezily  Western. 
He  has  paid  many  visits  to  the  land  of 
his  birth,  and  delights  in  its  music,  art, 
and  literature.  He  finds  an  almost 
sacred  inspiration  in  the  glories  of  its 
history.  Beginning  in  extreme  poverty, 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts  he  has 
secured  education  and  wealth  ;  by  his 
service'        "       '"  and  State  in  which 


he  lives  he  has  won  public  esteem.  Per- 
haps no  other  Italian  has  achieved  so 
brilliant  a  success.  But  as  a  citizen  he 
is  no  more  typical  or  hopeful  an  example 
of  the  Italian  who  becomes  an  American 
than  Giovanni  Aloi,  a  street-sweeper  of 
my  acquaintance. 

This  honest  spazzino  of  the  white  uni- 
form sent  a  son  to  Cuba  in  the  Spanish 
War;  boasts  that  he  has  not  missed  a 
vote  in  fifteen  years ;  in  his  humble  way 
did  valiant  service  in  his  political  club 
against  the  "  boss  "  of  New  York  during 
the  last  campaign.  And  yet  he  declares 
that  we  have  no  meats  or  vegetables 
with  "  the  flavor  or  substance  "  of  those 
in  the  old  country ;  reproaches  us 
severely  for  having  "  no  place  which  is 
such  a  pleasure  to  see  as  Naples,"  and 
swears  by  "  Torqua-ato  Ta-ass  "  as  the 
greatest  of  poets,  though  he  only  knows 
four  lines  of  the  Gerusalemme.  Side 
by  side  over  the  fireplace  in  his  living- 
room  are  two  unframed  pictures  tacked 
to  the  wall.  Little  paper  flags  of  the 
two  countries  are  crossed  over  each. 
One  is  a  chromo  of  Garibaldi  in  his  red 
shirt.  The  other  is  a  newspaper  supple- 
ment portrait  of  Lincoln. 

A  man  like  Giovanni  Aloi,  yearning 
for  the  home  of  his  youth,  sometimes 
goes  back  to  Italy,  but  he  soon  returns. 
Unconsciously,  in  his  very  inmost  being, 
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he  has  become  an  American,  and  the  Their  race  unites  to  the  strength  of  ours, 
prophecy  of  Bayard  Taylor's  great  ode  For  many  thousands  of  them  their  Italy 
is  fulfilled.     Their  tongue  melts  in  ours,     now  lies  by  the  western  brine. 
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NIAGARA 

BY   FLORENCE    WILKINSON 

The  water  talked  to  the  turbine 
At  the  intake's  couchant  knee  : 

Brother,  thy  mouth  is  darkness 
Devouring  me. 

I  rush  at  the  whirl  of  thy  bidding; 

I  pour  and  spend 
Through  the  wheel-pit's  nether  tempest. 

Brother,  the  end  ? 
Before  fierce  days  of  tent  and  javelin, 

Before  the  cloudy  kings  of  Ur, 
Before  the  Breath  upon  the  waters, 

My  splendors  were. 

Red  hurricanes  of  roving  worlds, 

Huge  wallow  of  the  uncharted  Sea, 
The  formless  births  of  fluid  stars, 

Remember  me. 
A  glacial  dawn,  the  smoke  of  rainbows. 

The  swiftness  of  the  caftoned  west. 
The  steadfast  column  of  white  volcanoes, 

Leap  from  my  breast. 

But  now,  subterranean,  mirthless, 

I  tug  and  strain. 
Beating  out  a  dance  thou  hast  taught  me 

With  penstock,  cylinder,  vane. 
I  am  more  delicate  than  moonlight. 

Grave  as  the  thunder's  rocking  brow; 
I  am  genesis,  revelation, 

Yet  less  than  thou. 

By  this  /  adjure  thee,  brother, 

Beware  to  offend! 
For  the  least,  the  dumbfounded,  the  conquered. 

Shall  judge  in  the  end. 


The  turbine  talked  to  the  man 
at  the  switchboard's  cryptic 

Brother,  thy  touch  is  whirlwind 
Consuming  me. 

I  revolve  at  the  pulse  of  thy  finger. 

Millions  of  power  I  flash 
For  the  muted  and  ceaseless  cables 

And  the  engine's  crash. 
Like  Samson,  fettered,  blindfolded, 

I  sweat  at  my  craft; 
But  I  build  a  temple  I  know  not. 

Driver  and  ring  and  shaft. 

Wheat-field  and  tunnel  and  furnace, 
They  tremble  and  are  aware. 
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But  beyond  thou  compellest  me,  brother, 

Beyond  these,  where  ? 
Singing  like  sunrise  on  battle, 

I  travail  as  hills  that  bow; 
I  am  wind  and  fire  of  prophecy. 

Vet  less  than  thou. 

By  this  I  adjure  thee,  brother. 

Be  sfenii  to  offend  t 
For'  the  least,  the  blindfolded,  the  conquered. 

Shaft  judge  in  the  end. 

The  man  strove  with  his  maker 

At  the  clang  of  the  power-house  nooR ; 
Lord,  Lord,  Thou  art  unsearchable, 

Troubling  me  sore, 

I  have  thrust  my  spade  to  the  caverns ; 

I  have  yoked  the  cataract ; 
1  have  counted  the  steps  of  the  planets. 

What  thing  have  I  lacked  ? 
I  am  come  to  a  goodly  country, 

Where,  putting  my  hand  to  the  plow, 
I  have  not  considered  the  lilies. 

A.m  I  less  than  Thou  ? 

The  maker  spake  with  the  man 

At  the  terminal-house  of  the  line; 

For  delight  wouldst  thou  have  desolation, 
O  brother  mine. 

And  flaunt  on  the  highway  of  nations 
A  byword  and  sign  ? 

Have  I   fashioned  thee  then  in  my  image 

And  quickened  thy  spirit  of  old, 
If  thou  spoil  my  garments  of  wonder 

For  a  handful  of  gold  ? 
I  wrought  for  thy  glittering  possession 

The  waterfall's  glorious  lust ; 
It  is  genesis,  revelation, — 

Wilt  thou  grind  it  to  dust  ? 

Niagara,  the  genius  of  freedom, 

A  creature  for  base  command  I 
Thy  soul  is  the  pottage  thou  sellest : 

Withhold  thy  hand. 
Or  take  him  and  bind  him  and  make  him 

A  magnificent  slave  if  thou  must — 
But  remember  that  beauty  is  treasure 

And  gold  is  dust. 

Yea,  thou,   returned  to  the  fertile  ground 

In  (he  humble  days  to  be, 
Shalt  learn  thai  he  who  slays  a  splendor 

Has  murdered  Me. 
By  this  /  adjure  thee,  brother, 

Be^vare  to  offend.' 
For  the  least,  the  extinguished,  the  conifufrdi. 

Shall  judge  in  the  end. 
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Miss  Mabel  Bonrdmnn  wa.^  a.  prcitniiu^nt  member  of  the  party  of  Government  officials  and 
others  under  the  charge  of  SetrcCiry  Taft  which  visited  the  Philippines  last  summer.  In 
response  to  a  request  friini  The  Ouilmik  for  a  woman's  impressions  of  the  Philippines,  Miss 
Eoardman  has  written  the  followiiij^  ^lucount  of  her  observations  there.  Miss  Boardman 
is  a  resident  of  Washington,  and  has  lieen  active  and  efficient  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
American  National  Ked  Cross, — 'Ini:   ICditors. 


TO  find  so  far  in  the  Eusi,  with 
such  Oriental  surroutuiin^s,  a 
ciiy  like  Manila,  with  its  many 
traces  of  Western  civilization,  cuininces 
any  one  who  stops  to  think,  thai  in  the 
T'bilipptnes  exist  conditions  whitli  are 
mjt  to  be  found  in  the  tn- ij;hlKtritiJi  coun- 
tries. It  is  true  that  in  the  i.ii>r(s  of 
China  and  Japan  many  of  the  streets 
and  houses  may  have  European  aspects, 
but  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  Western  commerce. 

As  we  drove  from  the  dock  on  the 
Pasig  River,  where  we  landed  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  August  5,  up  through 
the  streets  of  the  old  walled  city  to  the 
Ayuntamiento,  the  Government  build- 
ing, I  was  immediately  impressed  with 
the  Spanish  appearance  of  the  houses, 
the  convents,  and  the  churches  that  we 
passed.  The  light-colored  two  or  three 
storied  buildings,  some  with  overhang- 
ing galleries,  were  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  long  rows  of  low,  black  houses  that 
line  so  many  of  the  streets  of  Tokyo. 
After  the  jinrikishas  we  had  seen  in 
Japan,  and  the  chairs  we  were  to  use  in 
China  and  Korea,  the  scores  of  little 
native  carriages,  with  occasionally  a 
large  victoria  of  some  American  or  for- 
eign resident  that  rattled  along  beside 
us,  brought  again  a  sense  of  European 
civilization.  An  attempt  was  once  made 
to  introduce  jinrikishas  into  the  islands, 
but  the  ?'ilipinos  were  so  opjwsed  to 
their  fellow-men  being  transformed  into 
beasts  of  burden  that  it  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Spanish  ag^in  is  the  fine  Government 
building,  the  Ayuntamiento,  which  fronts 
on  the  Plaza  McKinley,  and  crowded 
*as  its  great  marble  hall  with  Eilipinos 


and  Americans  when  we  arrived.  On 
the  dais  sat  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Islands,  the  Philippine  Commission,  and 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Behind  them  on 
the  wall  hung  high  the  portraits  of  Pres- 
idents McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  and  in 
close  juxtaposition,  on  carved  wooden 
medallions,  were  the  heads  of  the  Span- 
ish Queen-mother  and  the  little  boy- 
King.  All  that  such  a  scene  typified 
aroused  in  me,  and  I  think  in  many 
others,  a  new  and  intense  emotion.  First 
the  soil  of  that  mysterious  East,  then  the 
foundation  of  Spanish  Christian  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  now,  what  manner  of  structure 
are  we,  the  American  people,  to  build 
thereon  ? 

Here,  at  this  meeting  of  welcome,  the 
freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  by  the  Mayor  of  Ma- 
nila ;  and  I  noticed  there,  as  on  other  like 
occasions,  the  eager  interest  with  which 
the  Philippine  people  of  all  classes  lis- 
tened to  the  sp)eeches.  These  had  always 
to  be  translated  either  into  Spanish  or 
into  English,  so  that  even  brief  addresses 
became  somewhat  lengthy  affairs  ;  but 
the  standing  crowds  at  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  room  never  thinned,  nor  did 
the  eyes  of  the  listeners  turn  away  from 
the  speakers.  How  many  of  them  com- 
prehended the  import  of  what  was  said  ? 
How  many  listened,  as  children  will 
listen,  to  a  story  they  do  not  understand  ? 
The.se  are  questions  I  cannot  answer,  for 
nowhere  did  we  come  in  such  touch 
with  the  tao,  the  man  of  the  people,  as 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  his  point 
of  view.  But  is  it  probable  that  he  dif- 
fers from  the  great  majority  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  contented  if  he  has  enough 
to   live   comfortably   according    to    his 
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wants,  and   discontented   if  conditions 
are  otherwise  ? 

After  the  welcome  at  the  Ayunta- 
miento  we  were  driven  to  the  houses  of 
the  various  hosts,  most  of  them  being 
American  officials.  There  had  appar- 
ently been  some  friction  between  the 
Americans  and  the  Filipinos  in  regard 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  Commission. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  were  told  that  the 
Filipinos  had  not  .shewn  any  energetic 
.i.ixiety  to  entertain  the  party,  and  that 
when  asked  what  nights  .shouki  be  re- 
served for  any  of  their  hospitality  few 
rtsjxmses  were  received,  so  that  the 
Amirricanit  took  tht^  inutttT  in  hand  and 
planned  many  dinners,  receptions,  and 
other  entertainments.  The  other  side 
of  the  5tor>-.  for  there  was  another  side, 
was  not  so  easily  to  be  It-annd.  To  a 
people  brought  up  on  the  manana  prin- 
ciple the  direct  and  energetic  questions, 
"  Whom  will  you  entertain  ?"  or  "  What 
evenings  do  you  wish  for  a  dinner  or  a 
ball?"  are  much  too  startling  for  a 
prompt  resp>onse.  Furthermore,  inquir- 
ies had  been  made  as  to  whether  or  not 
Chinese  cooks,  those  cordons  bleus  of 
the  East,  were  kept,  or  horses  and  car- 
riages for  their  guests'  convenience. 
These  questions  had  made  them  hesitate 
to  proffer  such  hospitality  as  they  felt 
they  were  able  to  offer.  The  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  who  did  stay 
in  Philippine  families  could  have  re 
ceived  no  greater  kindness  and  hospital- 
it}-  than  were  shown  them  by  their  hosts. 
Monday  wa.s  the  day  of  the  great  civic, 
industrial,  and  militarj-  parade.  After  a 
shower  or  two  came  a  bright,  sunny  day, 
the  tempe  ratu  re  no  h  igher  than  an  average 
I  summer  day  at  home,  though  the  humid- 
it)-  takes  the  starch  out  of  one's  energy 
as  well  as  one's  clothes.  For  two  hours  or 
more  the  procession  passed — regiments 
fi(  United  States  soldiers,  native  con- 
stabulary, thousands  of  school-children, 
floats  rt.fjr'.senting  municipal  and  gov- 

Iemmental  departments,  the  various 
trades  and  iiKuiufactures,  the  manual 
training  school,  and  bands  by  the  score. 
I  Bands  before  and  after  everything!  and 
»t  one  time,  when  nothing  more  could  be 
found  to  prececk'  and  follow,  they  pre- 
yed and  followed  each  other,  march- 
'fg  happily  along,  fourteen  strong,  each 


serenely  playing  a  different  tune.  And 
finally  came  the  end,  the  fire  department 
of  the  past,  an  ancient  and  for  once  sub- 
dued Filipino  pony  dragging  slowly  a 
small  water-cart,  beside  which  walked  a 
dozen  men  carrying  pails.  Then,  like 
whh-lwinds  from  the  high  bridge  up  the 
street,  came  tearing  down  and  thunder- 
ing by,  one  after  the  other,  the  great 
American  fire-engines — the  I^st  and  the 
West  again. 

But  if  we  try  to  rush  our  Western 
ideas  into  the  stolidity  of  the  East  with 
the  same  chariot-race  speed,  we  may 
learn  that  patience  is  a  greater  virtue  in 
the  Oriental  march  of  human  progress 
than  a  superfluity  of  American  "hus- 
tling." It  was  all  very  interesting,  but  the 
sight  that  had  left  the  deepest  impression 
was  that  of  the  thousands  of  school-chil- 
dren marching  along  under  the  American 
flag.  With  them  rests  the  future  of  their 
country. 

One  morning  the  Secretary,  Miss 
Roosevelt,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
gave  to  a  visit  to  the  Manual  Training 
School — now  full  of  pupils — and  to  the 
Normal  School.  The  young  Philippine 
woman  at  the  head  of  the  girls'  dormi- 
tory of  the  latter  school  told  me  that 
among  those  girls,  many  of  whom  speak 
different  tongues,  English  is  now  used 
as  the  general  language.  After  a  tour 
of  insjjection  we  found  about  two  hun- 
dred of  the  Normal  School  young  men 
and  women  assembled  in  a  large  hall. 
Watching  the  faces  as  the  Secretary 
spoke  to  them  most  earnestly  of  their 
great  responsibilities — no  interpreter  was 
needed,  so  well  did  they  understand  Eng- 
lish— I  noticed  among  the  young  men 
one  or  two  whose  expressions  seemed  to 
warn  us  of  days  of  future  mistaken  pa- 
triotism on  their  part,  but  the  majority 
of  them  looked  happy  and  contented. 
The  faces  of  the  young  women  were 
especially  bright  and  responsive.  An- 
other morning  Miss  Roosevelt  and  four 
or  five  other  women  of  the  Commission's 
party  went  to  a  meeting  of  the  Women's- 
Club,  whose  President,  Miss  Felix,  read 
a  well-written  pajier  in  Spanish  on  "The 
Philippine  Woman,  Past  and  Present," 
a  translation  of  which  was  afterwards 
given  by  one  of  the  American  teachers. 
A  women's  club  in  the  tropical  Orient, 
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in  the  midst  of  the  Eastern  subjugation 
of  women — what  a  flavor  of  the  West  I 

A  Philippine  entertainment  came  at 
last — a  musicale  in  a  private  house.  We 
drove  through  a  small  garden,  and  under 
a'porte-cochfere.  A  broad  stairway  led 
from  the  lower  hall  to  the  main  hall 
above,  where  we  were  received  by  Seftor 
and  Seftora  Limjah.     Off  from  this  hall, 
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as  is  usual  in  these  houses,  opened  the 
various  rooms  of  the  house,  including 
most  of  the  bedrooms,  and  in  the  hall  the 
■  musicale  was  held.  The  Philippine  peo- 
ple are  exceedingly  fond  of  music,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  their  playing  and  their 
singing  lacked  expression. 

Fortunately,  that  evening  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  a  number  of 
Philippine  women. 


Only  a  very  few  of  them  spoke  Eng- 
lish, and  my  conversation  was  somewhat 
restricted  by  the  limitations  of  those 
who  did.  There  was  a  certain  pathos 
in  a  remark  one  of  them  made :  "  We 
have  talked  and  talked  for  months  of 
your  coming,  and  when  you  do  come  we 
have  seen  so  little  of  you.  Now  you  go 
away  so  soon  you  cannot  come  to  see 
us  in  our  homes." 

Saturday  night,  at  the  Ayuntamiento, 
a  ball  was  given  by  the  Filipinos  for 
Miss  Roosevelt.  Here,  as  at  all  other 
balls,  came  again  the  West  with  its  social 
life.  Waltzes  and  two-steps  were  danced, 
and  a  square  dance  called  the  rigadon. 
This  Miss  Roosevelt  and  some  of  us  had 
learned  on  the  steamer,  tutored  by  the 
Secretary  and  some  young  Philippine 
fellow-voyagers,  so  that  we  could  dance 
it  without  being  reduced  to  the  hopeless 
confusion  that  generally  ends  our  own 
lancers.  A  sympathy  in  pleasures  and 
amusements  goes  a  long  way  in  cement- 
ing a  friendship. 

Sunday  we  sailed  away  from  Manila 
on  the  transport  Logan  for  a  two  weeks' 
tour  of  the  islands,  and  on  Tuesday 
morning  our  first  stop,  Iloilo,  on  the 
island  of  Panay,  brought  us  into  the 
heart  of  the  sugar-growing  country.  We 
ran  up  the  river  in  a  procession  of  little 
boats  to  near  the  municipal  buildings,  in 
whose  upper  hall  were  assembled  a 
number  of  the  ladies  of  the  town  to  wel- 
come us,  brave  in  their  mestizo  dresses 
and  many  diamonds  in  spite  of  the  early 
morning  hour. 

In  the  afternoon  carriages  were  pro- 
vided for  a  sugar-mill  visit  and  a  tour  of 
the  surrounding  countr>'.  It  fell  to  my 
fortunate  lot  to  be  taken  on  this  drive 
by  a  young  Miss  Lacson,  daughter  of  a 
prominent  sugar-planter  of  Occidental 
Negros.  Miss  Lacson,  having  been 
educated  in  a  Hongkong  convent,  spoke 
both  French  and  English.  We  tagged 
on  behind  the  long  procession  of  army 
wagons  in  a  small  victoria  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  diminutive  ponies,  whose  erratic 
actions  occasionally  snapi>ed  some  piart 
of  the  harness.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  driver  produced  string  to 
repair  damages,  and  the  absolute  un- 
concern of  my  companion,  proved  the 
commonness  of  such   experiences,  and 
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reminded  me  of  Mr.  Kipling's  description 
of  his  departure  after  a  visit  to  some 
Indian  rajah,  when  he  drove  away  in  a 
victoria  "  which  the  horses  dragged  by 
a  few  pieces  of  string  and  the  grace  of 
God."  As  the  army  wagons  held  to- 
gether better  than  did  we,  we  were  soon 
left  behind,  and  thus  escaped  the  sugar- 
mill,  visiting  instead  a  fine  old  Spanish- 
house.  In  the  lower  hall  or  court  stood 
an  array  of  family  carriages.  The  walls 
and  doors  of  the  large  upper  hall  and 
salon  were  of  beautiful  old  carved  ma- 
hogany, and  especially  attractive  were 
the  delicate  arches  that  separated  the 
rooms  from  the  gallery  that  surrounded 
them.  The  outer  sides  of  this  gallery 
consisted  mainly  of  the  great  sliding 
windows  that  opened  towards  a  pictur- 
esque but  unkempt  plaza.  Not  content 
with  the  ancient  splendor,  the  good  dame 
of  the  house  had  draped  the  beautiful 
mahogany  walls  with  festoons  of  crinkled 
flower-printed  paper  in  honor  of  this 
festive  occasion,  and  the  tables  of  the 
salon  were  filled  with  rolls  oi  just,  left 
there   in  hopes  of  a  sale.     The   house 


swarmed  with  children,  Senora  Jalan- 
dones  having  nine  of  her  own,  and,  with 
their  patriarchal  way  of  living,  cousins 
innumerable  seemed  to  be  part  of  the 
household. 

My  little  companion,  Miss  Lacson,  was 
most  eager  to  have  the  tariff  on  Philip- 
pine sugar  removed,  so  I  gladly  presented 
her  to  several  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  her 
gentle  plea  in  broken  English,  "  Please 
take  off  the  sugar  Dingley  tariff,  then  I 
can  have  a  little  money  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton to  thank  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives for  helping  us  here,"  will  not  be 
without  results. 

While  we  were  walking  through  the 
picturesque  old  cathedral  of  Jara  she 
slipped  away  from  my  side  and  knelt  for 
a  moment  before  the  shrine  of  a  transept 
chapel.  How  could  one  doubt  the  nature 
of  that  silent  little  prayer  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  would  soften  the  hearts  of  the 
Senators  from  the  beet  and  sugar  growing 
States  1 

At  the  banquet  in  the  evening  the 
tables  formed  the  letters  I  L  O  I  L  O. 
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The  menu,  as  at  all  other  banquets,  was 
that  of  a  European  dinner,  save  that  such 
fruits  as  mangoes,  lanzones,  chicos,  etc., 
were  unfamiliar  to  the  most  of  us.  The 
Philippine  women  appear  very  fond  of 
fruits  and  sweets,  and  the  orderly  course 
of  a  menu  is  not  always  to  their  liking, 
so  that  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  some 
of  my  neighbors  at  table  partake  of  fruit 
or  c^e  whenever  the  fancy  seized  them, 
rising  up  from  their  chairs  to  reach  for 
some  distant  sweetmeat.  If  I  glanced 
in  their  direction,  it  was  immediately 
interpreted  as  a  like  desire,  and  a  hos- 
pitable hand  was  promptly  extended  to 
deposit  beside  my  plate  a  share  from  the 
plundered  dish.  Affairs  were  not  pros- 
perous in  the  sugar-growing  provinces, 
and  the  resulting  discontent  showed 
itself  in  several  of  the  speeches ;  but  have 
not  hard  times  in  our  own  country  had  a 
tendency  to  arouse  dissatisfaction  with 
the  party  in  control  and  a  desire  for  a 
change  of  administration  ? 

The  trip  next  day  in  small  coast  boats 
across  to  Bacolod  on  the  island  of  Negjos 
was   not   undertaken   by   many  of  the 


women,  as  there  was  a  chance  of  rough 
water.  Even  the  small  coast  boats  could 
not  go  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  shore, 
and  we  were  transferred  to  a  most  remark- 
able raft  of  bamboo,  constructed  for  the 
occasion,  with  an  elaborately  decorated 
pavilion  top.  While  the  men  were  listen- 
ing to  sugar  hearings,  we  went  for  a 
•drive,  escorted  by  the  Governor's  wife, 
whose  victoria  boasted  two  pink  satin- 
covered  pillows.  At  the  Governor's  home 
were  assembled  a  number  of  the  ladies 
of  the  town,  one  or  two  of  whom  spoke 
a  little  English,  and  we  were  ushered 
into  a  salon  where  most  of  them  were 
seated  in  two  long  rows  of  chairs  that 
were  placed  facing  each  other  down  the 
center  of  the  room,  and  here  we  were 
entertained  by  a  small  g^rl  of  ten  at  the 
piano,  and  then  by  a  young  woman  who 
recited  a  Spanish  speech  of  welcome  in 
which  we  were  called  "the  fair  flowers  of 
America."  I  felt  then,  as  at  other  times, 
that  in  spite  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  smile 
over  the  flowery  Spanish  metaphor  we 
ought  to  appreciate  the  spirit  back  of  it. 
On   our  drive  to  the  large  pavilion 
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built  for  the  banquet 
near  the  quaint  old 
Spanish  church  our 
driver  and  the  ponies 
had  the  usual  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  in 
which,  as  usual,  the 
ponies  came  off  vic- 
torious*, so  that,  in 
spite  of  a  few  mild 
remonstrances  from 
the  Governor's  wife 
and  many  hopeless 
efforts  on  the  part  of 
our  native  jehu,  we 
drove  several  times 
round  the  ptaza  be- 
fore the  ponies  con- 
sented to  stop  at  the 
pavilion  in  the  cen- 
ter. Here  the  many  expected  speeches 
had  to  be  cut  out  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  and,  as  everj'  Filipino  is  an 
orator,  many  a  disappointed  I)L'tnosthe- 
nes  or  Cicero  must  huve  gone  home  with 
bitterness  in  his  heart  against  the  men  of 
the  West  who  had  spent  so  many  hours 
in  the  morning  gathering  facts  that  they 
had  no  lime  left  for  eloquence.  How- 
ever, it  is  deeds,  not  words,  that  count, 
and  tf)  talk  of  independen,:e  to  a  people 
in  no  way  fitted  for  such  freedom  can  only 
do  harm  ;  but  to  lower  or  abolish  the  tariff 
on  their  products  will  be  of  practical 
benefit  to  them  and  prove  an  honest  desire 
in  aid  in  their  prepress  and  prosperity. 


A  UATTO 


Onward     to    the 

south  we  sailed  from 
lloilo,  leaving  the 
complex  problems  of 
the  Filipinos  for  the 
more  picturesque  and 
less  perplexing  ques- 
tions of  the  Moro 
country.  Here  is 
more  virgin  soil — 
rocky  perhaps,  but 
not  so  sown  with 
weeds  and  tares,  and 
simpler  in  the  culti  v  a- 
tion.  Around  us,  as 
we  lay  off  the  pretty 
harbor  of  Zambo 
ango,  swarffied  the 
small  native  cantws 
with  their  broad  out- 
riggers extending  on  cither  side. 

The  native  constabulary,  in  khaki, 
barefooted,  and  on  their  head  that  sign 
of  the  MosIen\,  the  fez,  lined  the  dock 
where  we  landed,  and  on  the  pretty 
jMrade-ground  o£  the  post,  bordered  by 
rows  of  palms,  were  scores  of  promi- 
nent dattos  brilliant  in  tlieir  many-hued 
costumes,  of  which  red  was  the  predom- 
inating color.  Many  of  ihera,  acconi* 
panied  by  their  parasol-bearers  and 
bet  el- nut  carriers,  were  presented  by 
Colonel  Mans  to  Mi.ss  Roosevelt,  and 
one  old  datto,  as  he  gazed  at  the  slight, 
girlish  figure  carrying  her  own  parasol, 
inquired,  with  some  suspicion,  '"  Is  th.it 
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the  one?"  Governor 
Finley,  the  military 
Governor  of  the 
province,  has  estab- 
lished a  Moro  ex- 
change to  encour- 
age them  in  peaceful 
pursuits,  and  there 
we  bought  mainly 
bolos,  trusting  that 
by  so  doing  we 
might  indirectly  as- 
sist in  this  effort  to 
"  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares 
and  their  spears  in- 
to pruning-hooks." 
Watching  the  sale 
of  a  bolo,  one  of  the 
Moros,  standing  by, 
volunteered  the  ad- 
vice to  the  pur- 
chaser to  buy  a 
rough-hiked  one,  as 
the  handle  of  smooth 
silver  became  slip- 
pery as  soon  as 
covered  with  blood 
— a  counsel  that 
I  thought  might 
easily  have  come 
from  one  of  our  own 
red  men  at  home. 

Sulu  or  Jolo,  like 
Zamboanga,  has  a 
most  picturesque 
harbor.  There  we 
were  entertained  by     

Moro    sports     of    a      fdom  a  photograph  bv  burr 

primitive  nature. 
Back  of  the  stand 
on  which  we  sat  stretched  a  most  beauti- 
ful tropical  scene,  a  view  of  greensward 
under  groves  of  cocoanut-trees,  dotted 
with  bright-colored  Moro  groups,  and  the 
blue  sea  with  its  scattered  islands  glisten- 
ing beyond  in  the  sunlight. 

In  the  Moro  country  no  question  of 
social  equality  vexes  conditions,  and 
though  at  the  dance  at  the  Army  Club 
the  stout  little  Sultan  in  a  uniform  re- 
splendent with  gold  lace,  and  many  of 
the  dattos  in  their  native  dress,  were 
present,  yet,  save  when  presenting  Miss 
Roosevelt  with  a  Moro  saddle,  a  bolo,  or 
a  baroque  pearl,  they  sat  in  a  little  group 


near  thedoorgazing 
with  mild  interest 
upon  the  dancers. 

Except  for  a  day's 
excursion  through  a 
rice-growing  coun- 
try from  Manila  to 
San  Fernando,  our 
only  interior  view  of 
any  of  the  islands 
was  in  Mindanao, 
where  we  crossed  a 
narrow  neck  of  land 
from  Malabang  on 
the  south  to  Camp 
Overton  on  the 
north.  The  narrow 
road  wandered  up 
much  of  the  way 
through  a  forest 
jungle,  great  ropes 
of  vines  binding  the 
unfamiliar  trees  and 
enormous  ferns  to- 
gether like  huge 
twisted  serpents. 
Here  and  there, 
swinging  in  the 
branches,  we  caught 
glimpses  of  some 
bold  monkey  that 
our  advance  guard 
of  cavalry  had  not 
frightened  away. 
Only  once  did  we 
pass  a  cluster  of 
little  native  grass 
houses,  and  hardly 
a  Moro  was  met  on 
the  way,  yet  we  had 
a  large  guard,  for  the 
jungle  presses  close  on  the  roadway,  and 
could  easily  shelter  any  unfriendly  datto 
whose  bolo  thirsted  for  prey.  The  black 
volcanic  soil  through  which  the  road  was 
often  cut  holds  promises  of  g^eat  future 
wealth  when  the  island  is  developed, 
and  on  the  rolling  plains  around  Camp 
Vickars  and  Camp  Keithley  it  produced 
a  dense  growth  of  grass  eight  or  ten 
feet  high.  Leaving  the  wagons  beyond 
Camp  Vickars  late  in  the  afternoon,  we 
climbed  down  a  mile  or  two  of  steep  and 
muddy  trail  to  the  beautiful  Lake  Lanao. 
All  around  it  were  the  mountains  fading 
away  under  a  black  storm-cloud  in  the 
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distance,  and  down  to  its  very  borders 
crept  the  forest.  Clusters  of  cocoanut- 
trees  with  little  groups  of  grass  huts 
were  scattered  along  the  eighteen  miles 
of  shore  by  which  we  sailed  before 
night  and  the  storm  shut  down  upon  us. 
Camp  Keithley  was  reached  in  a  deluge 
of  tropical  rain,  and  we  shivered  under 
our  mackintoshes  with  a  thermometer 
not  up  to  seventy  that  August  evening. 

We  stayed  with  the  officers'  families 
in  their  little  houses  of  bamboo  and 
grass,  and  when  in  the  morning  the  light 
shone  in  through  the  chinks  in  the  outer 
walls  of  our  room,  and  we  pushed  up 
with  long  poles  the  thatching  that  hung 
down  over  the  glassless  windows,  Miss 
Roosevelt  and  I  felt  ourselves  in  quite  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  atmosphere.  There 
was  hardly  time  before  we  left  in  the 
morning  for  a  glimpse  on  our  side  of  the 
camp  of  the  beautiful  lake  still  under  the 


haze  of  early  dawn,  and,  on  the  other,  of 
the  distant  sea.  Eighteen  miles  of  road 
led  down  to  Camp  Overton,  twelve  of 
which  no  vocabulary  can  be  found  to 
describe — mud  to  the  horses'  knees,  ruts 
to  the  hubs  of  the  wheels,  and  miles  of 
bamboo  corduroy  that  consisted  mainly 
of  holes. 

On  Cebu  the  rice  crop  had  been  dam- 
aged by  an  early  drought,  and  back  of 
the  decorations,  parade,  banquet,  and 
ball  there  was  some  discontent  of  a 
political  nature  and  some  real  suffering 
from  lack  of  food.  Illness  had  followed 
in  the  wake  of  famine,  and  two  Ameri- 
can women  had  established  a  small  hos- 
pital for  the  sick  women  and  children — 
a  hospital  without  any  nurses  except 
themselves,  and  with  such  medical  at- 
tendance as  they  could  secure.  The 
expenses  of  this  hospital  of  fifty  or  more 
patients,   and  the  feeding    of  three  or 
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four  hundred  other  persons,  had  cost 
only  about  ten  dollars  a  day.  Twenty 
thousand  doctors,  I  was  told  in  Manila, 
are  needed  throughout  the  islands,  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  a  number  of  young 
Filipinos,  who  are  studying  in  the  United 
States,  intend  to  pursue  that  profession. 

To  reach  Taclogan  we  had  a  most 
beautiful  sail  on  small  coast  boats  through 
the  picturesque,  river-like  Straits  of  San 
Juanico,  often  not  a  third  of  a  mile 
broad,  which  separate  the  islands  of 
Samar  and  Leyte.  Conditions  were  dif- 
ferent here.  We  were  in  the  hemj)-grow- 
ing  provinces,  and  with  prosperity  came 
contentment  that  manifested  itself  in  the 
speeches,  and  the  hope  was  expressed 
by  some  that  the  Philippines  might  one 
day  be  a  new  star  on  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

Albay,  whose  seaport  is  Legaspi,  and 
Sorsogon,  being  likewise  in  the  hemp 


country,  were  prosperous,  and  so  there 
also  we  found  contentment.  As  we 
sailed  that  early  morning  up  to  Legaspi, 
who  that  saw  it  still  unveiled  by  clouds 
can  ever  forget  that  wonderful  volcano 
of  Mayon,  rising  a  perfect  cone  nearly 
nine  thousand  feet  out  of  the  sea  ? 
Could  it  borrow  from  Fuji  the  white  cap 
of  snow,  it  would  outrival  in  loveliness 
and  grandeur  that  famous  volcano  of 
Japan. 

Our  last  three  days  in  Manila  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Miss  Roosevelt,  and  I 
spent  as  the  gfuests  of  Senor  Benito 
Legarda,  one  of  the  three  Philippine 
members  of  the  Civil  Government  Com- 
mission. The  house  was  as  large  and 
generous  in  its  proportions  as  the  hos- 
pitality we  received  there.  The  broad 
stairway  led  into  a  great  square  hall  in 
front  of  which  was  an  equally  spacious 
salon,   and   off   of  the   hall    and  salon 
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opened  the  bedrooms.  At  the  end  of  an 
extended  part  of  the  hall  stretched  the 
dining-room,  the  width  of  the  house,  that 
could  easily  have  held  twoscore  or  more 
of  dinner  guests.  The  house  of  the 
Philippine  gentleman  is  apparently  the 
house  of  his  friends,  for  all  day  long  the 
^eat  hall  was  occupied,  the  men  sitting 
by  the  open  windows  disposing  of  one 
long  cigar  after  another,  while  occasion- 
ally some  one  drifted  to  the  g^'and  piano, 
or  a  special  group  disappeared  into  the 
Secretary's  room  to  discuss  Philippine 
conditions. 

After  the  return  to  Manila  the  Com- 
mission devoted  a  day  to  a  hearing  of 
the  malcontents,  who  desired  immediate 
independence  ;  one  among  them  stating 
that  if  this  was  granted  they  would  do 
away  with  all  taxation.  Upon  being 
questioned  by  a  member  of  Congress  as 
to  how  he  could  support  the  govern- 
ment, he  promptly  replied  that  that  was 
a  mere  detail  he  had  not  yet  considered. 
A  suflBcient  answer,  it  seemed  to  me,  as 
to  the  Filipinos'  present  fitness  for  self- 
government. 

On  Thursday,  August  thirty-first,  I, 
for  one,  reluctantly  sailed  away  from  the 
Philippines.  We  had  seen  much,  yet  all 
too  little,  of  these  intensely  interesting 
islands. 

And  what  of  final  impressions  ?  I 
can  speak  only  for  myself.  The  problem 
is  a  great  one,  but  therefore  the  more 
interesting,  the  more  worthy  of  a  great 
people,  and,  if  it  is  eventually  solved, 
Manila  will  prove  to  the  United  States 
as  valuable  as  Hongkong  is  to  England, 
and  the  rich  soil  of  the  Philippines  will 


bring  back  to  us  in  manifold  returns  the 
bread  now  cast  upon  its  waters.  He 
who  goes  out  to  the  islands  in  official 
capacity  must  study  conditions  not  only 
from  the  American's  but  also  from  the 
Filipino's  point  of  view,  if  he  would 
understand  and  deal  justly  with  this 
people.  The  man  whom  President  Mc- 
Kinley  appointed  the  first  Civil  Governor 
of  the  islands  set  the  highest  example  ,of 
what  a  colonial  official  should  be — strong 
but  sjmfipathetic,  progressive  yet  patient; 
and  to-day  no  one  has  so  great  an  influ- 
ence with  the  people  there,  because  of 
their  trust  and  confidence  in  him. 

The  small  social  courtesies  mean 
much  more  to  a  race  educated  under 
Spanish  tutelage  than  to  the  Anglo 
Saxon,  and  in  such  matters  our  American 
women  can  play  an  all-important  part  if 
they  will.  The  Philippine  women  are 
sensitive,  but  quickly  and  warmly  re- 
sponsive to  a  true  courtesy  that  is  with- 
out condescension. 

There  rests  an  equally  grave  duty  to 
the  Philippines  upon  certain  of  our  offi- 
cials and  legislators  here  at  home — a 
duty  of  the  strong  towards  (he  weak. 
To  give  them  independence  now  would 
be  as  great  a  crime  as  to  turn  a  child 
out  into  a  winter  night.  Rather  out  of 
our  plenty  let  us  grant  them  a  little  bj' 
such  wise  legislation  as  will  aid  their 
productions  and  increase  their  prosi^erity. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  the  problem  can 
be  solved,  but  whether  or  not  we  are 
capable  of  rising  to  the  high  plane  of 
patience,  sympathy,  and  unselfishness 
that  such  a  solution  requires. 
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COMPOSER 
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IilAVE  just  met  Boito  again.  As 
always,  his  giant  figure  was  a  bit 
curved.  He  was  clad  in  a  black 
suit.  His  face  was  clean-shaven,  save 
for  his  gray-sprinkled  mustache,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  like  his  whiter  hair. 
His  blue  eyes  were  as  expressive  as  ever, 
and  under  his  stifl  hat  his  head  gently 
moved  with  the  movement  of  his  body. 

7 


Boito  is  doubtless  the  greatest  living 
Italian  musician.  He  is  so,  first,  because 
he  is  the  most  erudite  as  well  as  the  most 
inspired  of  present-day  Italian  composers, 
and,  second,  because  he  is  also  a  poet, 
pure  and  simple.  Like  some  of  the 
ancients,  he  unites  in  himself  two  depart- 
ments of  art.  But,  it  may  be  added, 
Boito  represents  another  double  asset, 
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that  of  race.  He  is  the  son  of  an 
Italian,  the  Cavaliere  Silvestro  Boito, 
and  of  a  Pole,  the  Countess  Giuseppina 
Rodolinska.  Bom  in  1842,  in  Padua, 
Arrigo  Boito  has  always  given  some  evi- 
dence of  this  double  racial  nature,  Latin 
and  Slav.  He  knows  how  to  be  as 
ardent  as  a  vagabond  of  the  steppes  and 
as  calm  as  a  pagan  philosopher.  From 
this  union  emanates  the  double  essence 
of  his  art.  With  his  Slav  blood  he  can 
keenly  appreciate  northern  poetry,  with 
its  peculiar  romantic  characteristics,  the 
cavalcades  •  of  specters,  the  languishing 
virgins,  the  daemonic  angels  (images 
which,  after  1815,  also  invaded  Italian 
literature),  together  with  the  crunching 
of  the  bones  of  the  dead,  the  sighs  and 
tears  of  countless  mourners,  the  grimaces 
of  the  demented,  and  the  delirium  of  the 
fevered,  all  marking  a  grotesque  passion 
in  poetic  imagination.  This  kind  of 
romanticism,  this  distortion  of  vision, 
this  dolorous  antithesis  of  life,  did  not 
have  its  Italian  ■^cxt, par  excellence,'m\>a\ 
after  1860,  and  then  he  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Arrigo  Boito.  With  this  late 
comer  all  these  romantic  ingredients 
were  by  no  means  mere  incumbrances 
and  rubbish,  as  they  had  been  with  many 
other  European  poets;  with  him  they 
became  a  living  force  because  they  found 
a  sympathetic  and  truly  appreciative 
interpreter.  In  him  the  romantic  form, 
however,  is  quite  the  contrary  from  that 
which  had  distinguished  the  so-called 
Italian  romanticists ;  his  is  far  more 
completely  worked  out  and  concentrated, 
as  it  is  also  fuller  of  imagery  and  sensa- 
tion. He  has  been  Italy's  one  latter-day 
romantic  poet,  even  if  he  did  appear  a 
long  time  after  our  so<:alled  romanticists, 
those  who  bore  in  realit>',  however,  only 
the  mask  of  romanticism. 

His  poetic  genius  had  a  precocious 
development.  Among  his  lyrics  the 
masterpiece  is  the  fable  of  King  Bear,  in 
which  the  narration  borrows  much  theat- 
rical make-up  from  old-time  romanticism 
(dwarfs,  headsmen,  enslaved  Hebrew 
maidens,  cruel  princesses,  troubadours, 
devils  masquerading  as  monks,  serpents, 
hyenas,  wolves,  lapwings,  the  mixture  of 
wedding  scenes  with  serenades  by  enam- 
ored poets,  with  apparition  flights,  with 
banquets,  with  burials — and  all  this  in 


very  varied  form  which  hides  harmonious 
verse,  a  verse  which  now  dances,  now 
trembles,  now  lulls  us,  now  even  terrifies 
us.  King  Bear  represents  Evil,  not  that  of 
manhood,  but  that  of  mere  angry  Nature, 
the  Evil  represented  by  ferocious-  wild 
beasts,  by  atmospheric  storms,  by  oceans 
in  tempests,  by  volcanoes  in  eruption. 
Opposed  to  Evil  stands  the  Worm,  death. 
We  thus  are  in  the  presence  of  poetic 
symbols  such  as  popular  fantasy  creates, 
or,  in  accord  with  it,  the  fantasy  of  a 
sympathetic  artist.  Boito's  lyrics  arouse 
in  us  a  real  sense  of  musical  emotion. 
The  tragico-humoristic  "  vision  of  King 
Bear  "  was  followed  by  the  very  original 
"Dualism,"  "The  Mummy,"  "The 
Merry  Mothers" — composed  with  his 
friend  the  poet  Emilio  Praga — and  the 
libretto  of  "  Hamlet,"  written  for  another 
friend.  Franco  Faccio,  the  composer. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  Boito's 
literary  work,  known  by  his  name  or  by 
that  of  the  clever  anagram,  Tobia  Gorrio, 
or  given  forth  anonymously,  was  chiefly 
that  of  the  libretto — the  necessary  trans- 
formation for  the  Italian  lyrical  stage  of 
the  texts  of  "  Rienzi,"  "  Tristan  and 
Isolde,"  a  version  of  Wagner's  songs, 
"  Hero  and  Leander  "  (put  into  music 
first  by  himself,  and  then,  destroying  his 
notes,  given  to  his  friend  Bottesini  and 
then  to  Mancinelli)  (1879),  "La  Gio- 
conda  "  for  Ponchielli  (1884), "  Othello  " 
(1885)  and  "  Falstaff  "  (1893)  for  Verdi, 
not  to  mention  a  "  Pierluigi  Famese  " 
for  Palumbo,  a  "  Zoroaster,"  "  Iran,"  and 
"  Eclogues  "  for  Coronaro,  and  "  The 
Sickle  "  for  Catalani. 

Before  the  composition  of  "  Mephis- 
topheles  " — "  Mefistofele  "  in  Italian — 
the  union  of  Boito's  poetic  and  musical 
activity  is  represented  by  "  The  Fourth 
of  June  "(1860)  and  "The  Sisters  of 
Italy  "  (1861)  ;  but  they  represent  also 
a  collaboration  with  Faccio,  Boito's  com- 
panion at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  These 
achievements  were  presented  at  the'  clos- 
ing exercises  of  the  scholastic  term  at 
the  Conservatory ;  they  gained  for  each 
student  the  sum  of  two  thousand  francs, 
with  which  the  young  Italians  were  able 
to  make  a  foreign  tour.  They  visited 
Germany  and  France.  At  Paris  they 
presented  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Verdi,  which  had  been  given  to  them  by 
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the  Countess  Clara  Maffei.  From  this 
dated  the  memorable  friendship  of  Boito 
with  the  great  master — a  friendship  so 
fecund  for  the  art  of  music  as  interpreted 
by  Verdi  that  Boito  produced  the  words 
for  the  elder  composer's  "  Hymn  to 
the  Nation,"  "  Simone  Boccanegra," 
"  Othello,"  and  "  Falstaff."  These  libretti 
make  us  regret  that  our  poet  Boito  had 
not  been  bom  two  decades  earlier  in 
order  that  lie  might  have  united  his 
worth-while  co-operation  with  Verdi's 
muse.  For  Boito 's  libretti  are  true  works 
of  art.  Wherever  delicacy  of  thought  is 
allied  to  sincerity  of  sentiment,  wherever 
the  supreme  law  of  rhythm  dominates 
all,  wrapping  ideas  and  actions  in  a 
sweetly  sonorous  wave,  Boito's  libretti 
are  to  be  mentioned.  Moreover,  I  would 
say  that,  as  we  have  noted  with  Boito's 
lyrics,  they  arouse  in  us  a  sense  of  true 
musical  emotion.  The  composer  has 
been  an  efficacious  reformer  of  the 
libretto ;  he  has  brought  new  life  to  it. 

Up  to  the  present  the  only  work  of 
poetry  and  music  which  exhibits  to  us 
Boito's  entire  soul  is  '•'■  Mefistofele,"  cre- 
ated when  Boito  was  but  twenty-six  years 
old,  and  now  one  of  the  comer-stones  of 
the  Italian  stage.  Having  returned  from 
the  Garibaldi  expedition  of  1866,  Boito 
devoted  himself  to  the  completion  of  this 
work,  words  and  music.  It  is  certain 
that  the  words  cost  him  the  greater  labor, 
and  also  cost  him  a  characteristic  and 
more  tormenting  hesitation  than  did  the 
music.  Gounod  had  contented  himself 
with  taking  a  simple,  amorous  episode 
from  Goethe's  "  Faust."  But  Boito,  fol- 
lowing a  more  comprehensive  plan,  con- 
densed the  poem,  admirably  coloring  it, 
into  six  pictures,  and  with  such  a  clear- 
ness that  with  a  glance  we  are  all  able 
to  understand  them.  This  is  the  first 
reason  for  the  superiority  of  "  Mefis- 
tofele," which  was  first  produced  at  the 
Scala,  at  Milan,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1868.  Alas  that  one  must  chronicle  its 
memorable  failure  I  It  is  tme  that  the 
Prologue  and  the  Scene  in  Greece 
were  applauded,  but  these  were  alone 
exempt  from  the  tempest  of  howl.  At 
the  third  representation  of  "Mefistofele" 
the  noise  was  so  deafening  that  Faust 
could  not  even  hear  the  orchestra,  and 
hence  was  unable  to  sing  in  tune.     The 


orchestra  was  directed  by  Boito  himself 
— tall,  thin,  pale,  fair,  imperturbable,  and 
serene  as  a  statue  which  would  await 
from  the  future  its  consecration  of  glory. 
At  the  close  some  friends,  with  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  orchestra,  pressed  about 
him,  congratulating  and  embracing  him. 
The  bitterest  polemical  discussion  arose, 
however,  in  which  all  Milan  took  part. 
It  lasted  several  days,  and  even  caused 
duels.  No  work  of  art  ever  aroused 
such  a  warlike  spirit,  I  believe.  Some 
newspapers  called  Boito's .  music  "  not 
music  at  all,  but  pedantry,"  and  called 
Boito  himself  "  a  blockhead."  Let  it  be 
added,  however,  parenthetically,  that 
Beethoven's  famous  "  Kreutzer  Sonata  " 
was  dubbed  by  a  Leipsic  paper  "all 
that  is  most  grotesque." 

Beyond  anything,  the  public  could  not 
pardon  Boito  the  frankness  with  which 
he  had  shown  himself  to  be  an  innovator. 
At  that  time  it  would  not  admit  as  worth 
while  anything  new  since  Rossini,  Doni- 
zetti, Bellini,  with  the  exception  of  Verdi; 
and  if  this  was  true  in  general,  in  par- 
ticular was  it  true  that  the  public  deemed 
it  unpatriotic  to  accept  any  reforming 
influence  which  an  Italian,  with  such 
antecedents  as  Boito's,  might  draw  from 
foreigners.  With  these  sentiments,  on 
the  first  night  of  "  Mefistofele,"  many 
went  to  the  theater  armed  with  huge 
keys  with  which  to  make  the  utmost 
hissing  and  noise.  A  crowd  of  men  in 
the  adjoining  CafTd  Martini  awaited  the 
result,  and  rejoiced,  as  for  a  piece  of 
national  good  fortune,  when  they  knew 
that  the  opera  had  been  hissed. 

Times  and  tastes  soon  changed.  On 
October4, 187S,"Mefistofele"came  back 
to  the  stage  and  appeared  at  the  Teatro 
Comunale  of  Bologna — that  noble  city 
which,  first  of  all  in  Italy,  opened  wide 
her  gates  to  "  Lohengrin  "  and  the  art 
of  Wagner.  Thenceforth  "  Mefistofele  " 
never  left  the  Italian  stage.  The  en- 
thusiasm which  it  awakened  spread  to 
the  Milanese,  who  in  1881  changed 
their  first  judgment.  But  his  failure  in 
Milan  in  1868  had  taught  Boito  to  have 
some  regard  to  certain  exigencies  of 
the  theater;  he  had  recast  the  or- 
chestration of  "  Mefistofele ;"  he  had 
eliminated  an  entire  act  and  also  a 
s}m[)phonic    intermezzo ;    but    he    bad 
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added  certain  other  features,  among 
them  the  exquisite  serenade  of  "  Sabba 
classica."  As  has  justly  been  said, 
"  Mefistofele  "  cannot  be  called  an  opera 
in  the  sense  that  its  predecessors  were 
operas,  because  it  is  constructed  on  new 
ideas,  gigantically  ample  in  form  and 
outline;  because  it  represents  a  thor- 
oughly modem  treatment,  whether  we 
consider  rhythm,  harmony,  melody,  or 
instrumentation.  "  Mefistofele  comes  to 
us  as  a  grandiose  conception,  the  revela- 
tion of  a  vast  prospect,  created  by  a  new 
and  audacious  apostle  of  the  divine  art 
of  sound,  who  sees  the  world  in  his  own 
way,  and  thinks,  musically,  as  few  have 
thought  before  him. 

For  over  thirty  years  Boito  has  been 
working  on  another  opera,  "  Nero,"  or, 
in  the  Italian,  "  Nerone."  Taking  into 
consideration  the  permanent  success  of 
"  Mefistofele,"  no  one  doubts  that  "  Ne- 
rone "  will  be  the  consummate  work  of 
art  of  Boito's  later  years,  crystallizing 
his  maturer  experiences. 

To  the  many  accusations  from  the 
public  that  Boito  has  not  produced 
enough,  he  is  accustomed  to  reply,  "You 
accuse  me  of  indolence  and  of  little 
love  for  work.  Very  well.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  '  Nerone  '  has  fully  occupied 
many  years  of  assiduous  labor.  Why, 
I  have  not  had  time  even  to  write  a 
symphony." 

It  is  true  that  Boito  might  seem  averse 
to  work  were  we  only  to  see  him  of  an 
evening  when,  with  his  friends  at  the 
Caild  Savini,  he  is  amusing  himself  with 
his  pet  diversion  of  solving  the  various 
puzzle  problems  printed  in  the  papers. 
This  passion  comes,  I  think,  from  Boito's 
fancy  for  the  strange,  the  hidden,  the 
esoteric.  One  notes  it  in  his  verses, 
which  are  often  bizarre  in  rhythm,  have 
queer  conceptions,  eccentric  meters,  and 
words  of  double  significance.  Boito's 
thought,  whether  expressed  by  sound  or 
by  the  printed  word,  was  bom  in  him 
complex  and  profound.  Before  he  gives 
it  birth,  it  passes  through  a  minute  work 


of  revision,  This  probably  accoimts  for 
the  delay  in  the  production  of  "  Nerone," 
continually  remade  and  re-fused.  Such 
is  Boito's  fastidious  criticism  when  ap- 
plied to  himself  that  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  of  his  displeasure  at 
having  published  "  Mefistofele  "  at  all, 
so  great  would  be  his  delight  in  retouch- 
ing it,  and  perhaps  remaking  it  from 
banning  to  end. 

Another  impression  of  sloth  is  given 
by  Boito,  unconsciously,  because  he  is 
apt  to  receive  one  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers.  Moreover,  he  never  lets  you 
suspect  what  he  has  done  and  what  he 
is  doing.  He  is  entirely  unostentatious. 
He  has  many  decorations,  Italian  and 
foreign,  but  he  always  hides  them. 

In  1893,  together  with  the  composer 
Saint-Saens,  he  was  made  Doctor  of 
Music  by  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Boito  has  long  lived  in  Milan,  in  the 
Via  Principe  Amedeo,  No.  1.  His 
reception-room  is  furnished  in  gray,  but 
his  workroom  is  specially  inundated  with 
sunlight.  Like  Goethe,  Boito  adores  the 
sun.  There  is  little  furniture — a  piano, 
of  course,  on  which  the  works  of  his 
"  divine  John  Sebastian  Bach  "  are  apt 
to  rest ;  a  high  writing-desk,  where  the 
composer  must  stand  to  write ;  then 
anodier  writing-desk,  which  is  also  a 
safe  for  the  treasure  produced  by  his 
brain.  On  the  bookshelves  may  be  seen 
Boito's  favorites  in  prominent  array — the 
Bible,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tacitus,  Horace, 
Rabelais.  Among  the  portraits  bearing 
dedicatory  inscriptions  which  hang  on 
the  wall  one  notes  those  of  Rossini, 
Verdi,  and  Wagoner.  Finally,  four  large 
figures  in  statuary  look  down  upon 
the  Italian  composer — those  of  Dante, 
Raphael,  Bach,  and  Beethoven.  In  their 
varied  spirits,  meditative  and  interpreta- 
tive, these  giants  of  art  seem  to  watch 
over  the  genius  of  our  latter-day  giant ; 
they  are  there  to  greet  the  coming  of  that 
masterpieee  of  Boito  for  which  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century  b  wait- 
ing. 
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"  My  mind  impels  me  to  write  on  places  where  I  have  been                      | 

and  on  some  of  the  people  whom  f  have  seen  in 

them" 

SEVENTH   PAPER 

New   Tork 

THIS  series  of  papers  began  in 
the  counsels  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gentle  Reader.  As  it  happens, 
they  end  in  the  same  counsels. 

They  go  to  bed  at  9: 30.  It  was  now 
five  minutes  before  nine.  He  had  just 
been  reading  to  her  Mr.  Hale's  paper 
about  Connecticut  in  The  Outlook.  She 
said,  "  The  trouble  about  Mr.  Hale  is 
that  he  always  supposes  that  other  people 
can  do  what  he  does.  He  has  been  at  the 
top  of  Katahdin  and  at  the  top  of  Mount 
Washington  and  at  the  top  of  Mansfield 
and  at  the  top  of  Wachusett.  He  has 
been  on  Ingham  Peak  in  Rhode  Island 
and  on  West  Rock  in  Connecticut,  and 
so  he  writes  as  if  I  had  been  there  or  as 
if  we  could  go  there  as  easily  as  we  can 
go  to  bed." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Reader  in  reply,  "  I 
do  not  see  why  he  should  not  say  so.  You 
and  I  are  younger  than  he  is,  and  we 
have  this  very  summer  before  us.  What 
do  you  want  to  do  most  ?" 

She  said  that  she  should  forget  every- 
tliing  that  she  had  been  told  about  New 
England,  and  that  she  wanted  something 
like  what  her  old  schoolmistress  called  a 
"  review."  She  would  like  to  take  that 
review,  and  at  the  same  time  she  would 
like  to  see  something  in  her  tarry  at 
home  travels  which  had  not  been  de- 
scribed or  represented  in  The  Outlook. 

"  Very  good,"  said  he.  "  Mr.  Hale 
begins  by  saying  that  New  England  is  a 
peninsula  with  an  isthmus  not  two  miles 


wide  at  its  western  end.  How  should 
you  like  to  go  round  by  Bar  Harbor  and 
the  end  of  Nova  Scotia,  see  the  Bells  at 
Baddeck,  and  then  go  down  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  make  a  call  at  one 
of  Grenfell's  hospitals  at  Newfoundland, 
take  the  steamer  up  to  Montreal,  and 
then  go  by  rail  to  St.  John's  above  the 
Lake;  there  meet  Ransom  with  our 
house-boat,  and  so  go  by  the  house-boat 
near  Burgoyne's  line  to  Saratoga  ?  You 
shall  arrive  at  Saratoga  on  the  day  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton. I,  meanwhile,  will  have  my  canoe 
painted.  The  day  you  start  I  will  start, 
and  I  will  go  down  the  Connecticut  and 
then  paddle  along  the  Sound  from  Say- 
brook  to  New  York  and  put  the  canoe 
on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  which  shall 
take  me  to  Albany.  Then  I  will  paddle 
up  to  Cohoes  and  make  a  carry  at  the 
falls  there,  and  so,  on  the  eleventh  of 
August,  I  will  get  on  the  house-boat  and 
I  will  find  you  all  there.  And  at  the 
spot  where  General  Gates  received  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne's  sword,  I  will  fold  you  in 
my  arms  and  kiss  you,  and  after  that  you 
will  remember  that  New  England  is  a 
peninsula  and  that  you  and  I  have  stood 
on  the  neck  which  separates  it  from  the 
mainland." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  their 
bungalow  near  Windsor  on  the  Connecti- 
cut River. 

To  all  she  agreed.  Now  you  must 
know  that  they  were  at  the  omnipotent 
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age.  This  age  is  any  age  between  four- 
teen and  ninety-five,  if  only  you  be  pure 
of  mind,  peaceable,  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated. For  then  you  can  use  omnipotent 
power  if  you  want  to.  In  this  particular 
case  these  young  people  had  been  mar- 
ried twelve  years.  He  did  not  drink, 
nor  smoke,  nor  play  at  poker  or  other 
games  of  chance.  He  had  no  yacht, 
and  he  disliked  the  stock  market.  She 
loved  him  and  her  children.  Her  French 
and  German  were  better  than  his.  They 
lived  in  the  open  air  every  moment  when 
they  could  escape  "  those  prisons  which 
we  call  homes."  So  they  were  always  a 
little  beforehand.  He  was  always  sur- 
prised that  his  bank  balance  was  a  few 
hundred  dollars  better  than  he  thought 
it  would  be.  She  was  constantly  finding 
that  her  dividends  from  the  Green  Con- 
solidated were  larger  than  she  expected 
they  would  be.  On  this  occasion  they 
parted  from  each  other  for  nearly  three 
weeks'  time — the  longest  parting  they 
had  ever  known.  He  told  Ransom  to 
have  the  house-boat  well  scoured  out, 
painted  where  the  paint  was  worn,  he 
gave  him  the  money  to  buy  two  mules 
with,  told  him  he  was  to  have  the  house- 
boat at  Whitehall  on  the  sixth  of  August. 
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She  told  old  Ruah,'  who  had  had  charge 
of  the  children  ever  since  Nathan  was 
bom,  that  she  was  to  put  the  children 
on  the  house-boat  at  Albany,  and  that 
Ransom  would  take  them  all  to  St.  John's. 
Then  she  wrote  Gertrude  Ingham,  the 
same  who  had  been  her  literature  teacher 
at  Vassar  College,  and  asked  her  to 
make  the  voyage  to  Nova  Scotia,  Bad- 
deck,  Newfoundland,  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence with  her.  Gertrude  said  she  would 
come  up  and  join  her. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Reader  had  done  as  he 
.said.  He  had  given  orders  to  John  Tin- 
toretto, the  Italian  who  presided  over 
such  things  up  the  river,  to  paint  the 
canoe,  he  had  sent  down  to  Cocknell's 
for  three  paddles — one  long  one  and  two 
short  ones.  He  had  provisioned  the 
canoe  for  a  short  voyage  down  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  through  the  Sound, 
and  on  the  fatal  Monday  which  the  gods 
provided,  they  started  on  their  way. 
You  see,  when  they  had  this  talk  of  which 
you  have  heard,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  it  was  about  the  time  when  the 
days  were  the  longest.  Before  July  was 
well  advanced  all  these  preparations  had 
been  made  of  which  you  have  been  told. 

■  Ruah  is  short  for  Ixhtuhamab. 
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So  she  went  to  White  River  Junction, 
and  they  rattled  across  the  country  to 
Portland,  with  their  Outlooks  in  their 
hands.  They  refreshed  the  memory  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  as  well  as 
you  can  from  an  express  train.  They 
went  to  Bar  Harbor  by  the  Flying 
Yankee.  They  did  not  miss  one  con- 
nection at  the  New  Brunswick  St.  John, 
or  at  Halifax,  or  at  Baddeck.  At  Bad- 
deck  they  saw  some  of  Mr.  Bell's  won- 
derful kites  at  Le  Bras  d'Or,  which  is 
the  name  of  that  great  shore  loch  where 
a  bath  is  so  charming.  By  means  known 
to  residents  of  that  region,  they  went 
across  to  the  Newfoundland  St.  John, 
and  then  by  great  good  luck  they  joined 
Miss  Merciful  as  she  was  taking  round 
some  supplies  to  a  hospital  in  Anticosti. 
Fortune  favors  the  brave,  and  the  Strath- 
cona  came  along,  and  carried  them  from 
that  ship  to  another  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  then  there  was  a  Gov- 
ernment steamer  to  go  that  very  after- 
noon up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec, 
and  of  course  it  happ>ened  that  Dr. 
Abernethy  was  on  board,  to  whom  Dr. 
Grenfell  had  given  them  a  letter. 

When  you  are  at  Quebec,  everything 
is  easy  sailing  to  Montreal.  I  do  not 
know  which  of  these  young  women  is  the 
better  traveler.  I  know  they  always  light 
on  their  feet.     They  always  see  whatever 
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there  is  to  be  seen,  and  it  does  not 
surprise  me,  therefore,  that  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  and  hour,  as  old  Ransom 
stood  on  the  front  of  the  house-boat, 
scolding  and  advising  and  keeping  an 
eye  on  all  the  children  and  instructing 
dear  old  Ruah  on  the  points  where  she 
was  doubtful,  Gertrude  and  Abra  looked 
out  each  from  her  own  window  of  the  cab 
which  took  them  from  the  Prince  Royal 
at  Whitehall  down  to  the  canaL  Great 
was  the  joy,  as  you  may  imagine.  The 
children  had  been  more  than  a  fortnight 
parted  from  their  mother.  Ransom  had 
nothing  but  success  to  announce.  Dear 
old  Ruah,  with  worthy  pride,  said  she 
had  not  had  to  give  anybody  any  medi- 
cine, and  that  they  had  been  good  boys 
and  girls,  all  of  them. .  Abra  and  Ger- 
trude went  round  to  see  the  mules,  pat- 
ted them  and  praised  them.  Without  so 
much  as  turning  the  boat  around,  the 
mules  were  taken  round  on  the  tow-path 
and  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the 
boat.  The  cabman  was  paid,  with  a 
shilling  extra  to  buy  candy  for  his  babies, 
and  before  they  were  ten  minutes  older 
the  reunited  party  were  going  south  on 
the  Champlain  Canal,  where  the  children 
had  but  just  now,  under  Ransom's 
auspices,  been  traveling  to  the  north. 
So  they  found  the  way  ready  for  them, 
and  so  the  mules,  well  pleased,  led  them 
step  by  step  from  "blue  Champlain." 
Old  Ransom  sometimes,  when  they  were 
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coming  to  a  lock,  let  the  boy  Nathan  run 
along  with  him  on  the  shore  finding  wild 
roses  and  pond  lilies  for  his  mother. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Reader  had  taken  his 
own  coat-box  in  his  hand  out  to  the  ex- 
press office,  had  given  his  instructions  at 
the  post-office,  where  he  found -Tintoretto, 
and  walked  down  to  the  river,  rolled  up 
his  duster  and  tucked  it  under  the  front 
seat  of  the  canoe,  had  bidden  Timothy 


in  the  water,  keeping  her  head  to  the 
south  if  the  river  flowed  south,  and  east 
when  it  flowed  east,  and  west  when  it 
flowed  west.  There  were  places  where 
he  could  run  in  under  the  shade,  but 
not  ihany  such  places  now.  There  were 
one  or  two  long  reaches  where  he  had  to 
paddle  if  he  meant  to  keep  up  a  good 
average  day's  work.  Sometimes  at  night- 
fall he  padlocked  the  canoe  to  a  con- 
venient  post   and    walked  up  into  the 
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good-by,  and  pulled  out  into  the  Con- 
necticut. 

"  1905,"  he  said  to  himself;  "it  was 
in  1774  that  John  Ledyard  floated  down 
here  from  Dresden  College,  as  he  would 
have  called  Dartmouth  College.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Nile  and  Congo 
for  him." 

And  for  a  little  relief  he  stretched 
himself  out  in  the  boat,  with  one  paddle 


town.  He  did  this  at  Springfield  and  at 
Hartford.  But  five  times  out  of  six  he 
found  some  trees,  where  he  could  roll 
himself  in  a  blanket  and  let  the  sun  and 
morning  birds  waken  him.  At  New  York 
the  Mary  Powell  people  were  glad  to 
take  him  and  the  Water  Witch  on  board, 
and  as  the  passengers  came  down  he 
met  the  Birdsells  and  the  Havilands  and 
the  Schuylers  and  a  dozen  other  of  the 
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pleasantest  people  t)f  the  world,  and 
diey  were  early  enough  to  pick  out  good 
front  chairs  on  the  upper  deck,  and  so 
a  very  happy  day  was  provided  for. 

At  Albany  he  went  up  to  see  what 
there  was  left  of  dear  Hunt's  picture  of 
Anahita;  he  uncovered  his  head  rever- 
ently before  the  noble  statue  of  Robert 
Bums;  he  wondered  how  that  man  in 
the  public  garden  makes  his  lotuses  and 
nymphaeas  grow  so  much  better  than  his 
own  do.  He  called  on  Mrs.  McElroy, 
who  told  him  good  news,  and  an  hour 
before  nightfall  he  walked  down  to  the 
landing  to  find  that  the  Water  Witch  was 
ready  for  him.  And  then,  under  the 
strokes  of  his  own  paddle  as  he  worked 
his  way  up  the  river,  he  should  arrive 
quite  on  time  to  see  the  only  house-boat 
on  the  Champlain  Canal  and  to  wave  his 
handkerchief  and  to  jump  on  board. 

It  is  not  part  of  this  series  of  papers 
to  give  local  direction  to  travelers,  which 
they  can  obtain  much  more  to  the  pres- 
ent point  by  the  local  guides  and  the 
local  guide-books.  Enough  to  say  that 
he  g^ve  Abra  the  kisses  which  he  had 
promised,  that  she  did  not  refuse. 
Enough  to  say  that  he  made  the  little 
boy  ride  with  him  from  one  of  the 
streams  which  flows  into  the  North  River 
across  to  one  of  those  which  flows  into 
Lake  Champlain.  Nathan  is  an  intelli- 
gent little  fellow  who  has  lived  in  the 
open  air,  and  was  made  to  understand 
that  this  was  the  isthmus  of  the  penin- 
sula of  New  England. 

They  spent  a  whole  day  in  going  over 
the  Buigoyne  battle-grounds  with  a  clever 
local  guide,  who  had  provided  Baroness 
Riedesel's  journal,  and  they  read  again 
her  pathetic  letters.  He  told  them  the 
story  of  the  mysterious  third  Nathan 
Hale  and  perhaps  mythical  Nathan  Hale. 
He  made  Nathan  commit  to  memory,  so 
that  he  could  declaim  it  to  his  mother 
when  they  came  home,  the  lines  about 
the  "great  surrender,"  how  the  Bruns- 
wick colors 

Gayly  had  circled  half  the  world 

Until  they  drooped,  disgraced  and  furled. 

That  day  the  Hampshire  line 
Stood  to  its  arms  at  dress  parade. 
Beneath  the  Stars  and  Stnpes  arrayed. 

And  Massachusetts  Pine, 
To  see  the  great  atonement  made 

By  Riedesel  and  Burgoyne. 


You  see  he  tried  to  make  the  boy  un- 
derstand that  the  battles  at  Saratoga  are 
among  Colonel  Creasy's  '•  Fifteen  Deci- 
sive Battles  of  the  World."  The  reader 
may  go  back  in  these  papers  to  see  what 
is  said  about  this  in  the  chapter  on  Ver- 
mont. Nathan,  who  understands  a  map, 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  battles  of 
Bennington  were  fought  on  the  New 
York  side  of  the  Vermont  line. 

Possibly  some  enthusiastic  German- 
American  will  write  me  a  line  to  say  just 
what  the  Brunswick  colors  and  the  Hes- 
sian colors  were  which  were  "  furled  " 
at  Saratoga.  We  want  replicas  of  those 
colors  badly  in  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
House  in  Boston,  which  is  our  museiun 
of  such  things.  But  somehow  no  one  in 
Frankfurt  seems  eager  to  send  them  to 
us. 

(In  a  parenthesis  let  me  ask  if  you 
happen  to  know  how  the  Rothschild  for- 
tune began.  It  was  when  one  Napoleon 
was  driving  the  Elector  of  Hesse  out  of 
his  palace,  and  the  Elector  had  some 
ready  money  by  him.  He  found  a  young 
Jewish  banker  and  placed  this  money  in 
his  hands  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest. 
It  happened  that  the  Jewish  banker  had 
no  opportunity  to  return  it  till  the  Elec- 
tor came  back  in  1814,  and  on  the  profits 
on  that  silver  money  the  Rothschild  for- 
tunes were  already  well  begun.  Now,  if 
you  please,  that  silver  money  which  the 
Elector  had  in  hand  was  the  identical 
store  of  shillings  and  half-crowns  which 
one  George  III.  had  paid  this  gentleman 
for  the  troops  who  were  killed  at  Red 
Bank,  who  surrendered  at  Bennington 
and  again  at  Saratoga,  and  ivho  .sp>ent 
the  rest  of  the  war  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
Virginia.  Perhaps  the  House  of  Roths- 
child some  day  will  be  grateful  enough 
for  this  acorn  from  which  grew  a  great 
tree,  to  endow  a  university  for  the  study 
of  the  metaphysics  of  war,  in  one  of  the 
Old  Thirteen  States.  Saratoga  would  be 
a  good  place  for  it.  There  could  be  a 
long  vacation  in  July  and  Augfust,  when 
visitors  could  reside  in  the  college  dor- 
mitories.) 

No  American  will  go  to  see  the  battle- 
grounds of  Saratoga  or  the  place  of  the 
capitulation  made  by  Burgoyne  without 
remembering  that,  a  hundred  years  after, 
a  great  American  soldier  died  at  Mount 
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McGregor,  Yes,  and  if  any  one  wants 
to  spend  more  time  than  our  young 
friends  did,  here  is  the  McGregor  House, 
and  hard  by  Saratoga  Springs,  and  not 
far  away  is  Ballston. 

I  wish  we  could  make  room  and  had  a 
right  to  print  here  the  diary  of  Miss 
Edes,  a  pretty  Boston  girl  who  came  to 
Ballston  about  a  century  ago  with  a 
great-uncle  or  somebody  who  was  good 
to  her ;  and  she  danced  and  perhaps 
joined  in  the  flirtations  of  the  infant 
watering-place.  Recollect  that  "  Ball- 
ston Spa  "  was  a  fashionable  watering- 
place  before  Saratoga  was.  Ballston 
Spa,  I  think,  -  is  still  the  county  seat. 
Not  to  go  into  geology  or  paleontology, 
for  the  present  is  more  than  we  can 
handle,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
different  wells  and  springs  both  at  Ball- 
ston and  Saratoga  to-day  are  what  one 
may  properly  call  bilge-water  of  the  early 
world.  Fortunately  for  us  of  this  time, 
the  waters  of  that  day  settled  in  some 
sort  of  underground  lake  at  the  bottom, 
and  so  we  are  able  now  to  drink  water  like 
what  the  meg^losaurus  or  the  Carnegie- 
saurus  and  other  creatures  of  those  early 
formations  drank.  People  who  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  read  the  "  Last  of 


the  Mohicans  "  and  the  "  Pioneers  "  will 
find  some  nice  allusions  which  Cooper 
made  to  the  early  outpour  of  the  springs. 

But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reader  and  the 
children  had  not  time  to  study  the  geol- 
ogy or  paleontology  while  they  were  in 
that  region,  and  a  day  more  saw  them  in 
their  comfortable  home,  the  house-boat, 
on  their  way  to  Niagara.  They  were 
quite  careless  whether  the  journey  should 
last  fifteen  days  or  five-and-twenty  days. 
In  the  open  air,  with  God's  sky  overhead 
and  all  the  time  there  is,  and  the  good 
long  days  of  August,  and  their  own  good 
company,  with  cardinal-flowers  and  pond- 
lilies,  not  to  say  an  occasional  sacred 
bean  or  water-chinquapin,  there  was 
enough  to  make  a  good  large  life  of  it, 
even  if  they  did  not  pick  up  the  morn- 
ing newspaper. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  readers  of  these 
lines  have  no  acquaintance  with  the 
house-boat  but  that  which  they  got  from 
Mr.  Black's  charming  story  of  such  a 
journey  as  this  in  England.  But  there 
are  still  left  in  America  some  of  our  old 
canals  of  the  last  century,  where  one 
can  get  away  from  cinders  and  smoke 
and  dust,  and  have  the  comforts  of  his 
home  and  the  joys  of  open  air  life  ver>' 
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closely  knit  in  with  each  other.  One  of 
the  very  best  of  such  opportunities  is 
that  given  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

I  have  done  my  level  best  in  the  last 
few  years  to  place  the  name  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  among  the  names  of  the  Ameri- 
can heroes  in  the  New  York  University. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  New  Yorkers 
themselves  hardly  seem  to  be  aware  that 
there  was  such  a  man ;  but  all  the  same 
there  was.  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  the  great 
house  of  Clinton,  one  of  the  two  great 
houses  that  fought  each  other  in  the 
early  politics  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  the  leader  of  what  was  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  in  those  days  was 
called  the  Republican  party.  In  1801 
he  became  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
He  left  the  Senate  to  be  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  removed  and 
reappointed  in  18II,  and  continued 
Mayor  till  1815.  He  took  up  early  in 
life  the  policy  of  canal  construction  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Champlain.  In  1817  a  bill  was 
passed  authorizing  the  work  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  chosen  Governor,  and  in  1825 
he  bad  the  "  felicity  of  being  borne  from 
Buffalo  to    Albany  in  a  barge,  on  the 


great  work  with  which  his  name  is  iden- 
tified." 

With  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal 
the  development  of  the  States  then 
called  the  Northwestern  States,  which 
are  now  the  great  Middle  States  of  the 
country,  became  possible.  The  suc- 
cess of  that  canal  was  an  incentive  in 
every  American  State  to  what  used  to 
be  called  "  internal  improvement."  For 
these  reasons  I  should  have  been  glad 
if  the  honor,  for  it  is  an  honor,  of  a 
place  among  the  heroes  of  America  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  could  have  been 
awarded  to  De  Witt  Clinton. 

The  valley  of  the  Mohawk  gives  a  line 
so  convenient  that  the  suggestion  of  a 
canal  was  made  very  early.  There  is  a 
story,  undoubtedly  authentic,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  knew  from  his  boyhood  the 
lake  country  to  the  west,  predicting  a 
canal  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Constitution.  Between  the  Hudson 
River  and  the  Lakes  the  highest  summit 
which  is  surmounted  by  the  lockage  of 
the  canal  is  688  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  height  of  Lake  Erie  above  the  Hud- 
son is  568  feet.  There  is  the  whole 
flow  of  the  water  eastward  from  the 
lakes,  calculated,  I  think,  on  a  plan  of  a 
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moderate  descent  of  half  an  inch  in  a 
mile.  I  believe  the  engineers  to  this 
hour  think  that  the  original  construction 
reflected  great  honor  on  those  self-taught 
engineers  who  were  engaged  in  that 
work.  They  managed  to  build  it  for 
seven  million  dollars — an  investment 
repaid  to  the  State  again  and  again  and 
yet  again  by  the  wealth,  not  to  be  calcu- 
lated, which  has  made  the  city  of  New 
York  what  it  is  and  the  State  of  New 
York  what  it  is. 

Of  course  the  cargoes  which  move 
from  the  West  to  the  East  on  the  canal- 
boats  are  much  more  bulky  than  those 
which  pass  from  the  East  to  the  West. 
A  dollar's  worth  of  grain  takes  much 
more  room  and  weighs  more  than  a 
dollar's  worth  of  jackknives.  Of  course, 
also,  it  takes  longer  for  a  barge-load  of 
grain  to  float  from  Buflalo  to  Albany 
under  the  propulsion  of  some  meditative 
mules  than  a  car-load  on  a  railway  which 
travels  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  with 
one  of  the  giants  of  modem  times  lead- 
ing the  train.  All  the  same,  the  transfer 
of  the  food  of  the  West  to  the  breakfast- 
tables  of  the  East  by  the  canal  is  very 
cheap,  and  the  canal  holds  its  own  in 
face  of  railway  competition.  So  you 
and  I,  dear  Reader,  if  we  live  on  a  sea- 
port, ought  to  be  thankful  for  it  that  it 
settles  for  us  a  good  many  of  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  cost  of  freight. 

This  is  certain,  that  whoever  prays 
for  his  daily  bread  in  the  morning  owes 
a  good  deal  to  De  Witt  Clinton  and  his 
followers,  as  the  years  go  by.  In  De- 
cember, 1815,  a  barrel  of  flour  of  the 
best  brand  cost  anybody  in  Boston  nine 
dollars.  The  best  flour  he  can  buy  now 
costs  five  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 
We  owe  the  difference  to  the  Erie  Canal. 
One  goes  nowadays  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
an  hour.  When  the  passenger  service 
was  well  organized  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
the  passenger  boats  went  by  day  and 
night,  and  achieved  eighty-five  miles  hi 
twenty-four  hours,  on  an  average.  But 
the  traveler  of  to-day  does  not  begin 
with  Cohoes  Falls.  He  does  not  see 
where  Sam  Patch  made  his  celebrated 
leap,  he  certainly  does  not  gather  the 
sacred  bean  of  India,  nor  does  his  little 
boy  run  along  on  tl)e  tow-path,  and,  if 


he  capture  a  frog  small  enough,  jump 
on  board  the  boat  with  it  and  make 
mamma  put  it  in  her  thimble.  Such  are 
the  joys  of  such  travelers  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gentle  Reader.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, make  eighty-five  miles  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  nor  do  they  pretend  to. 

Dear  Innocents,  they  had  all  the  time 
there  is.  This  is  the  phrase  which  Red 
Jacket  used  and  which  Mr.  Emerson 
used  to  quote  with  so  much  humor.  If 
anybody  wants  to  know  who  Red  Jacket 
was,  he  was  an  Iroquois  Chief  on  the 
line  of  this  same  canal.  And  if  anybody 
wants  to  know  when  he  was,  let  him  go 
ask  my  dear  sister  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
who  told  me  that  when  she  was  six  years 
old  her  mother  introduced  her  to  Red 
Jacket  in  his  home.  No,  no,  no,  Abra 
and  her  husband  were  in  no  hurT>',  the 
children  were  in  no  hurry,  nor  were  the 
mules  in  any  hurry.  From  time  to  time 
old  Ransom  affected  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
but  really  he  was  not  in  a  hurr>'.  I  am 
painfully  aware  that  this  reader  will  not 
follow  their  example,  but  let  us  hope 
that  he  is  not  in  such  a  hurry  that  he 
must  cross  the  State  in  five  hours,  must 
"do"  Niagara  in  five  more,  and  must 
return  to  his  brownstone  house  in  New 
York  by  a  night  train. 

Schenectady  ?  Yes,  of  course  they 
stopped  in  Schenectady.  They  had  many 
pleasant  people  to  see  in  Schenectady, 
they  had  to  hear  the  traditions  of  Dr. 
Nott.  It  was  vacation  time,  so  that 
they  could  not  see  all  the  pleasant  people, 
but  they  could  refresh  themselves  on  the 
historical  centers.  They  shed  the  right 
number  of  tears  over  the  grave  of  Miss 
McCrea ;  they  saw  the  Glen  House  or 
the  Saunders  House.  Reader  called  it 
the  Glen  House  and  Abra  called  it  the 
Saunders  House.  Here  are  their  notes 
on  Schenectady : 

"  Have  you  not  read  up  about  the 
Schenectady  massacre  ?  It  is  high  time 
you  did.  At  all  events,  you  will  like  to 
go  down  to  the  Saunders  house,  which 
stands  as  a  sort  of  memorial  to  that 
massacre,  although  it  was  built  after- 
wards. This  is  the  family  of  the  Glen. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  Saunders 
and  Glen  are  the  same  word.  This 
family  of  the  Glen,  I  say,  were  always 
good    to    the    Indians.     They    always 
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had  something  to  eat  for  the  Indian 
tramp,  and  they  never  fooled  him  by 
giving  him  water  too  hot  to  wash  his 
hands  with.  They  were  nice  to  him. 
What  happened,  then,  when  the  massacre 
took  place  was  that  the  Glen  family  or 
the  Saunders  family — ^have  it  as  you  like, 
though  nobody  called  them  Saunders 
then — were  spared,  and  their  house,  too, 
was  not  destroyed." 
"  Now,  if  any  student  of  the  higher 


"  It  was  exactly  as  Lafayette  had  six 
names  he  could  call  upon,  and  if  he  did 
not  want  to  be  Lafayette  he  could  be 
Motier.  But  you  can  find  the  Saunders 
House  if  you  ask  for  the  Saunders  House. 
If  you  want  memorials  of  the  Glen,  you 
can  go  over  to  Glen  Falls." 

As  you  go  west  as  they  went,  or  on 
either  of  the  railways,  you  can  see  the 
pretty  "  chutes  "  where  the  Indians  said 
the  sun  rolled  down  as  he  was  approach- 


EZRA    STILES 
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criticism  wants  to  know  why  Saunders 
are  sometimes  Glen  and  Glens  are 
sometimes  Saunders,  '  let  him  read,'  as 
Mr.  Browning  says.  Some  of  these 
people  went  down  in  Louisiana,  and  one 
of  them,  being  named  Alexander  Saun- 
ders, used  to  be  called  Sandy  and  San- 
derson there,  and  was  then  called 
Saunders  of  the  Glen.  When  his  children 
and  his  children's  children  grew  up  and 
came  back  to  Schenectady,  some  of  them 
thought  they  were  Saunders  and  some  of 
them  thought  they  were  Glens,  and  they 
ckose  their  names  accordingly." 


ing  his  setting.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
New  York  Obser\'er,  I  will  say  that  in 
literal  fact  the  sun  does  not  roll  down 
this  mountain  side ;  but  there  are  periods 
of  the  year — trust  me  who  have  seen  it — 
when  the  sun  hugs  the  mountain  range 
curiously  close,  and  to  the  savages,  who 
had  not  studied  with  Flamsteed,  Langley, 
or  Pickering,  it  did  appear  to  roll  down 
on  that  toboggan  slide. 

But  it  would  never  do  to  try  to  tell 
what  they  saw,  nor  will  The  Outlook 
care  to  publish  their  journal  from  one 
end  to  the  other.     One  thing  Mr.  Gentle 
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Reader  learned  which  he  had  not 
learned  before,  though  I  had  often  told 
it  to  him — he  learned  how  this  country 
is  governed  by  its  small  cities  and  its 
large  towns.  He  learned  that  in  such 
places  as  Schenectady  and  Utica  and 
Syracuse  and  Batavia  and  Rochester 
and  Le  Roy  and  Buffalo  and  a  hun- 
dred others  the  public  opinion  of  the 
town  is  sound  and  strong,  and  that 
dawned  upon  him  which  I  had  not  been 
able  to  impress  upon  him  in  talking — 
that  a  great  city  like  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia or  Chicago  or  Boston  has  no 
such  control  over  the  real  policy  of  the 
country  as  have,  in  the  aggregate,  such 
towns  as  Akron  and  Goshen  and  New 
Padua  and  Runnymede,  which  make  the 
public  opinion  of  Us  the  People.  A  man 
learns  this  lesson  very  well  as  he  goes  from 
one  end  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
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Other.  I  remember  I  was  speaking  years 
ago  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  a  great 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  convention.  1  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  member  of 
the  lower  house  in  Albany  represents 
about  as  many  people  as  a  member 
of  the  English  Parliament  represents. 
Somebody  in  the  audience  laughed.  I 
said :  "  I  am  sorry  that  any  person 
laughs.  The  three  persons  whom  I 
recollect  as  members  of  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  would  certainly  have  done 
honor  to  any  parliamentary  assembly  in 
any  nation  in  any  period  of  history  since 
parliamentary  institutions  took  on  their 
present  form."  The  three  people  whom 
I  had  in  mind  when  I  spoke  were  An- 
drew Dixon  White,  of  Syracuse,  Carlton 
Sprague,  of  Buffalo,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  of  New  York  City.  I  think 
that  twenty  years  have  justified  what  I 
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said  of  those  three  men.  And  I  am  apt 
to  remember  this  speech  of  mine  and 
these  men  when  I  read  in  a  New  York  or 
Boston  newspaper  about  hayseed  legis- 
lation, with  the  implication  that  nobody 
knows  anything  unless  he  lives  in  the 
particular  town  in  which  the  newspaper 
is  printed. 

When  you  go  by  canal  or  by  the  rail- 
way, you  have  a  chance  to  see  the  oldest 
work  of  God  which  you  will  ever  see  on 
this  planet,  which  I  have  referred  to 
already  in  our  first  number.  According 
to  Agassiz  and  the  other  men  who  know, 
when  this  world  passed  into  the  Paleozoic 
out  of  the  Eozoic  condition — that  is,  when 
it  passed  from  the  dawn  of  life  to  the 
antiquity  of  life — certain  red-hot  rocks 
showed  above  the  water,  with  much  steam, 
I  fancy,  and  much  hissing.  They  were 
the  range  of  ancient  rock  which  divides 


the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
waters  of  New  England  and  New  York. 
The  railway  as  it  runs  west  from  Schenec- 
tady takes  its  course  through  this  red 
rock,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gentle  Reader 
and  the  children  saw  it  as  the  mules 
traveled  along  on  the  pathway  of  the 
canal.  At  Little  Falls  the  boys  rushed 
out  to  sell  them  diamonds.  These  are 
not  of  the  brand  of  (Jolconda  or  Johan- 
nesburg, but  they  are  cheaper,  and  the 
children  were  well  pleased  to  begin  their 
mineralogical  cabinet  with  them. 

No  I  I  will  not  pretend  to  tell  of  the 
various  adventures  of  those  happy  ten 
days.  I  will  not  tell  of  messages  up  to 
cheerful-looking  houses  and  the  return 
of  milk  and  cream  and  eggs  for  the  sup- 
port of  man  and  woman.  Then  at  such 
places  as  Ilion  or  Utica  or  Rome  or 
Rochester  or  Batavia,  there  would  be  a 
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walk  or  a  drive  through  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  every  adventure  ranging  from 
the  simplicity  of  a  canal  ride  up  to  the 
highest  civilization.  With  the  nice  cor- 
dial inmates  of  other  boats  Reader  and 
his  wife  and  the  children  made  cordial 
acquaintances,  some  of  which  will  rip)en 
into  the  friendships  of  half  a  century. 
For  you  must  please  to  understand,  dear 
reader,  that  the  sailor,  whom  I  must  not 
call  a  seaman,  who  commands  a  vessel 
of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  which 
makes  regular  passages  backward  and 
forward  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  and 
perhaps  further  west,  lives  on  his  craft 
with  his  family.  The  boat  is  their  home. 
Nahum  learns  from  his  mother  there 
that  Bat  spells  bat,  and  Tryphena 
learns  there  how  to  broil  a  steak  and  how 
to  bake  a  potato.  If  there  were  a  long 
line  of  locks  together,  with  so  much  of 
business  as  to  keep  the  travelers  half  a 
day,  our  boys  played  marbles  with  other 
boys  of  the  fleet,  or  perhaps  the  girls 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  came  aboard 
the  house-boat  and  played  checkers  or 
backgammon. 

Are  you,  alas  I  as  fortunate  as  they 
in  your  vehicle  ?  I  am  afraid  you  are 
riding  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  as  you  turn 
this  leaf  rather  impatiently.  But  all  the 
same  there  are  one  or  two  points  which 
you  should  notice.  Keep  on  the  watch 
after  you  pass  Schenectady  if  you  are  on 
the  northern  of  the  two  parallel  roads. 
Even  to  a  flying  traveler  those  black  and 
red  rocks  seem  more  hard  and  cruel  than 
most  rocks  do,  and  well  they  may. 

They  were  what  Mr.  Sprague  saw, 

"  When  the  young  sun  revealed  the  glorious 
scene 
Where  oceans  gather 
And  where  fields  grow  green." 

Certainly  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  anybody  else  knows,  how  long 
was  it  after  the  sudden  uprising  of  these 
silent  rocks  before  the  ice-waves  from 
the  north,  bringing  down  icy  floes  and 
glaciers  even,  came  southward  in  their 
flow,  lodged  for  a  trifle  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  centuries  (be  the  same  more  or 
less)  on  the  north  side  of  the  Laurentian 
Range,  and  then  surmounted  it  and  all 
other  such  trifles,  and  passed  southward 
till  they  melted  away  before  summer  suns  ? 
You  and  I  need  not  bother  ourselves 


about  the  length  of  time.  Wliat  men  know 
is  that  these  waters  which  filled  the  Lake 
Ontario  of  that  time,  the  ancestors  of 
the  waves  which  now  go  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  so  peacefully,  were  barred  by 
the  piles  of  icebergs  in  their  way,  and 
that  they  swept  across  to  find  the  sea  by 
way  of  the  Hudson  River.  Men  know 
their  track  by  the  boidders,  and  gravel- 
sheets,  and  bits  of  sand  which  they  have 
left  behind  them.  When  it  was  last  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  the  great  Erie  Canal, 
there  were  people  who  thought  that  this 
old  tideway  of  the  very  dawn  of  thii^s 
might  be  cleared  from  its  rubbish  and 
made  to  do  our  great  business  of  daily 
bread:  If  you  want  to  follow  out  this 
little  bit  of  prehistoric  annals,  cross  from 
Utica  or  Syracuse  to  Lake  Ontario  and 
find  some  of  those  intelligent  gentlemen 
there  who  will  give  a  happy  month  to 
you  to  show  the  course  by  which  that 
unnamed  river  found  its  way  to  Manhat- 
tan and  the  sea. 

Or,  if  you  have  not  the  month  to  give 
to  this,  go  down  the  bay  between  Staten 
Island  and  Long  Island  with  some  intel- 
ligent pilot,  and  he  will  tell  you  where  is 
the  deep  jgforge  which  those  old  icebergs 
chiseled  out  as  they  worked  their  way  to 
the  Atlantic. 

Do  not  pretend  to  make  your  first  or 
your  fiftieth  visit  to  Niagara  without  pos- 
sessing and  studying  the  directions  to 
travelers  prepared  in  1903  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Preservation  of  Niagara. 
In  this  very  interesting  report  you  will 
learn  much  that  the  average  sightseer 
misses;  you  will  learn  things  which 
nobody  knew  thirty  years  ago.  One  or 
more  days  may  be  spent  to  great  advan- 
tage in  going  down  the  Niagara  by  trolley, 
crossing  it  at  its  mouth  at  Kingston,  and 
returning  on  the  other  side.  Stop  over 
at  the  station,  where  a  very  clever  fellow 
(Yankee  clever)  will  take  you  down  into 
the  gorge  where  Tom  Moore  thought 
how  nice  it  would  be 

"  By  the  side  of  yon  sumach  whose  red  berry 
dips 
In  the  foam  of  this  streamlet,  how  sweet  to 
recline. 
And  to  know  that  I  sighed  upon  innocent  lips 
Which  had  never  been  sighed  on  by  any 
but  mine." 

This  is  as  good  place  as  any  to  say 
that  in  any  collected  edition  of  Moore's 
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poems  the  Gentle  Reader  will  find  a 
curious  series  of  "  Poems  Relating  to 
America."  When  Moore  left  Bermuda, 
"  on  account  of  a  disorder  in  the  chest," 
he  landed  at  New  York,  and  by  what  he 
called  the  "  Cohos  "  came  to  Niagara, 
and  so  went  down  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
St  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  and  Halifax, 
when  he  sailed  in  the  frigate  Boston 
for  New  York.  The  poem  from  which 
I  quoted  four  lines  above  is  a  very 
curious  monument  of  the  America  of 
that  time.  I  suppose  the  Boston,  which 
was  an  English  frigate  and  not  an  Amer- 
ican frigate,  was  the  same  Boston  which 
the  poor  State  of  Massachusetts  lost  to 
the  English  in  the  Penobscot  in  1778. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  for  any  one 
-who  has  a  spark  of  historical  interest  to 
take  with  him  on  his  house-boat,  as  he 
goes  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  the  journal 
kept  by  the  girl  Fanny  Kemble,  as  she 
went  to  the  "  Falls  "  for  the  first  time, 
The  journal  ends  as  she  sees  Niagara 
for  the  first  time,  "  O  God  1  who  can  de- 
scribe that  sight  1 1 1" 

There  the  reader  can  see  how  before 
the  days  of  syndicates  men  traveled  by 
rail.  There  was  a  superstition  first  that 
you  had  to  have  an  inclined  plane  by 
which  to  ascend  to  a  town  and  another 
by  which  you  went  out  of  it,  as  you 
went  out  of  Albany  by  an  inclined  plane. 
There  was  another  superstition  that 
when  you  arrived  at  a  town  you  must 
leave  fhe  train  and  ride  across  in  a  dif- 
ferent carri^e  (technically  called  a  hack) 
to  another  railroad.  You  went  from 
Albany  to  Schenectady  on  one,  from 
Schenectady  to  Utica  on  another,  from 
Utica  to  Syracuse  on  another,  from  Syra- 
cuse to  Rochester  on  another,  and  from 
Rochester  to  Buffalo  on  another.  One 
must  not  say  it  even  in  a  whisper,  but  it 
required  syndicates  to  unite  these  four 
or  five  roads  into  one. 

If  you  will  carefully  read  the  Commis- 
sioner's direction  for  visiting  Niagara, 
you  will  learn  about  the  discussions 
which  have  gone  on  since  Lyell's  time, 
and  even  before,  as  to  the  place  of  the 
cataract  in  different  s^es,  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent courses  by  which  the  waters  from 
the  upper  lakes  pass  down  through  On- 
tario to  the  sea.  It  really  seems  prob- 
able that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
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upper  part  of  Lake  Huron  discharged 
itself  by  a  much  shorter  channel. 

Ah  me  1  I  have  only  brought  our  ad- 
venturous family  to  the  western  line  of 
the  State,  and  all  southern  New  York  is 
as  yet  in  the  inkstand. 

The  Outlook  is  so  generous  that  it 
permits  me  to  give  my  little  boom  to 
the  Erie  Canal,  which  sometimes  seems 
to  need  a  little  cordial  friendship  in  its 
various  trials.  But  we  cannot  take  the 
happy  family  back  by  the  same  route,  for 
fear  that  they  should  be  frozen  up  on  the 
long  level  east  of  Rochester.  The  reader 
may  take  any  route  he  chooses.  There 
is  the  Erie,  for  instance,  which  will  take 
him  through  the  classical  names.  He 
may  have  his  choice  from  Homer  to 
Ovid  or  Martial  or  Painted  Post,  and 
he  can  hardly  make  a  mistake  wherever 
he  goes. 

Recollect,  in  general,  O  Gentle  Read- 
er, that  New  York  is  the  Empire  State 
because  it  holds  this  central  place  be- 
tween the  oldest  mountains  in  the  world 
and  the  latest  Paris  fashions  as  exhibited 
in  New  York  stores.  When  you  are  by 
Chautauqua  Lake,  it  is  a  toss  of  a  sixpence 
whether  your  cig^r  end,  when  you  throw 
it  into  a  brook  as  you  drive,  shall  go 
down  the  Mississippi  and  enlarge  Florida, 
or  the  St.  Lawrence  and  feed  the  dun 
fish  of  your  next  winter's  Sunday  morn- 
ing breakfast.  Let  me  say  in  passing 
that  if  you  have  not  spent  a  week  at  the 
annual  Chautauqua  you  do  not  know 
your  own  country.  There  and  in  no  other 
place  known  to  me  do  you  meet  Baddeck 
and  Newfoundland  and  Florida  and 
Tiajuana  at  the  same  table ;  and  there 
you  are  of  one  heart  and  one  soul  with 
the  forty  thousand  people  who  will  drift 
in  and  out  there — ^people  all  of  them 
who  believe  in  God  and  in  their  country. 

Further  east,  whether  you  are  on  foot, 
as  I  hope  you  are,  or  are  traveling  in 
Mrs.  Diederich  Stuyvesant's  automobile, 
as  I  hope  you  are  not,  you  will  be  tempted 
by  each  of  the  Five  Finger  Lakes,  as  the 
geologists  call  them. 

Here  lived  in  happier  days  the  "  Five 
Nations,"  who  became  six  nations.  Here 
Jemima  Wilkinson  settled  among  them, 
and  introduced  peaceful  arts.  O  that 
The  Outlook  would  give  me  two  numbers 
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to  tell  who  Jemima  Wilkinson  was,  who 
is  known  to  no  one  of  the  three  million 
readers  of  this  page. 

If  by  accident  any  one  wants  to  know 
how  the  Five  Nations  grew  up  to  be  one 
of  the  gardens  of  the  world,  let  him  read 
the  new  life  of  Jan  Huidekoper.  He 
will  see  here  how  a  young  Dutch  man, 
landing  when  he  was  twenty  years  old 
with  twenty  dollars  in  his  pocket,  lived 
for  six  or  seven  decades  and  died  in  his 
own  palace  in  Crawford  County  in  Penn- 
sylvania, caring  in  the  meanwhile  for 
the  Holland  Purchase  and  for  other  like 
regions.  The  biography  of  one  man 
serves  you  for  a  study  of  a  nation. 

Rochester  ?  Pray  let  us  stay  in  Roch- 
ester for  a  day  or  two,  if  only  to  see 
the  beauty  of  the  fruit  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember or  October.  Do  you  know  that 
the  Rochester  Bank,  which  was  the  Flour 
Bank  when  Rochester  flour  was  the  best 
flour  in  the  world,  is  now  the  Flower 
Bank,  because  the  Rochester  nurseries 
and  gardens  challenge  the  comparison 
of  the  world  ? 

Syracuse?  We  must  stop  over  here 
if  it  were  only  to  see  Mr.  Calthrop  and 
to  go  out  to  the  model  village  where 
they  make  ready  for  market  the  alkalies 
which  are  far  older  than  our  Laurentian 
hUls. 

Utica  ?  We  shall  have  bad  luck  if 
we  do  not  strike  a  convention  there. 
And  we  must  spend  three  or  four  years 
at  Ithaca  with  Mr.  White  and  President 
Schurman,  and  talk  Browning  with  Pro- 
fessor Corson.  We  used  to  say  of  Ithaca 
that  there  were  only  young  professors 
there,  that  they  had  their  reputations  to 
make  and  were  making  them.  Now  that 
they  have  made  them,  it  is  worth  while 
to  recollect  that  prophecy. 

Among  all  these  great  names,  which 
appear  in  every  newspaper,  I  should  like 
to  remind  the  reader,  who  is  very  gentle, 
of  what  he  never  heard  of,  and  that  is 
Schoharie  Cave.  Back  from  the  Cats- 
kills,  back  from  Schenectady,  back  from 
Sharon,  back  from  everywhere.  It  is 
one  of  those  curious  limestone  caves  in 
which  the  electric  light  now  shows  such 
wonders.  And  without  going  to  the 
Mammoth  Cave  you  may  see  the  under- 
ground wonders  of  the  world. 

Sharon  and  Richfield  and  Saratc^fa 


and  Ballston  and  forty  other  watering- 
places  all  offer  you  their  temptations. 

The  people  of  New  York  City  them- 
selves do  not  know  the  wonders  of  their 
system  of  parks.  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
know  them  till  a  traveler  from  London, 
from  the  Park  Commission  there,  told 
me  how  much  time  it  had  taken  him  to 
examine  them,  and  gave  me  a  hint  of  how 
much  was  before  me  when  I  had  a  month 
or  two  for  the  examination. 

Fossils  ?  Yes,  fossils  if  you  want 
them.  Lions  ?  Yes,  lions  if  you  want 
them.  Here  is  the  very  lion  which  the 
little  Carnegie  girl  saw  in  his  cage  some- 
where on  the  Rhine  and  asked  her  father 
to  send  to  New  York.  A  great  English 
botanist  once  told  me  that  I  could 
study  palm-trees  better  in  the  great  palm 
gardens  at  Kew  than  if  I  were  in  Java 
or  Malacca.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
know  more  of  the  habits  of  the  hippo- 
potamus from  my  observations  in  the 
Central  Park  than  do  all  my  bragging 
traveled  friends  who  have  been  up  the 
Nile  and  down  half  a  dozen  times. 

The  Outlook  reader  will  be  on  the 
outlook  as  he  tarries  at  home  in  his 
travels  for  something,  be  the  same  more 
or  less,  which  will  show  him  how  man  is 
to  be  lifted  to  the  higher  plane  and  come 
nearer  to  the  good  God.  He  wiU  do 
well,  then,  if  he  take  the  Outlook  office 
as  a  central  point,  and  if,  by  the  arts  of 
a  genial  nature  and  the  simple  life,  he 
communicate  with  the  officers  of  the 
Associated  Charities  in  the  same  build- 
ing, he  may  learn  from  them  more  and 
more  of  the  marvelous  charity  systems  of 
the  city  and  State.  Do  not  let  Argus-eyed 
Press  deceive  you  here.  Argus-eyed 
Press  has  a  knack  of  seeing  the  worst 
and  making  the  most  of  it.  If  John 
Flaherty  knock  out  his  wife's  brains  with 
a  flatiron,  John  Flaherty  will  be  the 
hero  of  the  next  nine  days.  Meanwhile, 
hour  by  hour  or  day  by  day,  week  after 
week,  assiduous,  tender.  Christian  char- 
ity is  working  its  way  up  hill  and  down 
dale  in  the  great  city  and  in  the  great 
State.  At  the  office  of  the  Associated 
Charities  they  will  show  the  Gende 
Reader  how  and  where  to  learn  what  he 
wants  to  know  of  the  care  which  men 
and  women  can  give  to  men  or  women 
who  are  in  trouble. 
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And  in  the  oiganization  of  public  edu- 
cation by  steady  steps,  still  advancing, 
the  Empire  State  of  New  York  has 
learned  what  it  has  to  teach  to  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  States.  Here  at  my  side 
I  have  the  last  reports  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York — the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventeenth  Annual  Report 
and  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
Annual  Report.  What  is  called  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the  State 
<rf  New  York.  In  the  year  1784  the 
corporation  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
formed  by  the  infant  Legislature.  It  is 
now  a  State  department  and  at  the  same 
time  a  federation  of  more  than  nineteen 
hundred  institutions  of  "  secondary  "  and 
higher  education.  Its  field  includes 
high  schoob,  union  free  schools,  acad- 
emies, colleges,  universities,  professional 
and  technical  schools,  and  also  the  work 
of  education  connected  with  the  libraries, 
study  clubs,  and  extension  courses. 

To  speak  of  one  detail  of  the  super- 
vision which  this  Board  exercises  over 
the  higher  studies,  or  home  education 
department,  the  library  department  has 
been  a  model  to  the  Nation.  It  is  difiS- 
cult  to  make  people  understand  that  by ' 
the  lending  library  system  of  the  State 
of  New  York  there  are  now  in  that  State 
five  hundred  and  twenty-one  libraries, 
with  two  million  three  hundred  thousand 
bodes,  circulating  annually  on  an  aver- 
age four  hundred  issues  to  each  hundred 
families.  The  State  established  a  library 
school  which  has  attained  a  National 
reputation.  The  State  Library  ranks  as 
second  in  the  country  in  its  equipment. 

And  so,  Gentie  Reader,  we  must  part. 
We  have  traveled  through  seven  States, 
and  yet  we  have  tarried  at  home.  I  did 
not  know  you  by  sight  when  we  began, 
I  do  not  know  you  by  sight  now.  But 
then  we  were  strangers  to  each  other. 
Now  I  have  that  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
you  which  none  but  he  who  feels  it 
knows — none  but  a  writer.  He  is  used 
to  readers  who  lay  his  valuable  tractates 
down  to  be  read  on  the  next  Sunday, 
and  then  to  be  forgotten  with  the  dust 
of  three  days  upon  them.  You  have 
not  treated  me  thus.  If  you  did,  these 
words  would  be  as  blank  paper  to  you. 


Seven  States  we  have  gone  through. 
They  are  States  which  have  made  their 
place  in  the  civilization  of  the  world  and 
need  not  be  afraid  of  their  future.  When 
in  1750  dear  Ezra  Stiles,  who  was  quite 
competent  to  this  duty,  approached  the 
history  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
of  New  England,  he  ventured  to  proph- 
esy. He  had  found  out  how  often  the 
population  of  New  England  doubled ;  he 
supposed  that  it  would  double  three  or 
four  times  at  the  same  rate  before  an- 
other century  ended  in  18S0.  He  was 
sure  that  the  religion  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  was  the  best  in  the 
world.  He  was  sure  that  the  stuff  of 
which  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
were  made  was  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  he  calculated,  therefore,  that  in  1850 
six  or  seven  million  of  us  would  be  living 
in  the  four  New  England  colonies  of  his 
day — ^well,  let  us  own  it — that  this  con- 
federated litde  Nation  would  be  as  well 
advanced  in  the  world  as  any  of  the 
old  Englands  or  Hollands  or  France 
or  Sp>ain.  He  did  not  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  any  man  in  his  senses  would 
ever  move  west  of  the  Hudson  River 
to  live.  Dear  Ezra  Stiles,  I  am  afraid 
that  he  never  pardoned  his  friend  Frank- 
lin for  establishing  himself  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

It  has  not  turned  out  just  as  Ezra 
Stiles  meant  it  should,  but  when  I  go  to 
Tiajuana,  and  when  I  spend  a  Sunday  in 
Vienna,  and  when  I  take  my  coffee  in  the 
arbor  in  the  Alhambra,  and  I  run  against 
a  compatriot  who  has  one  of  the  New 
England  names  or  those  of  their  New 
York  cousins,  I  am  apt  to  find  that 
he  is  glad  to  tell  me  that  his  forebears 
eight  or  nine  generations  ago  came  over 
with  Brewster  or  Winthrop  or  Daven- 
port or  the  Scotch-Irish  or  Knicker- 
bocker or  Stuyvesant.  I  do  not  find 
that  those  who  come  from  the  Empire 
State  are  ashamed  of  the  Empire  State, 
and  I  do  find  that  those  who  have  kins- 
men in  New  England  are  glad  that  they 
have  kinsmen  there. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure.  Gentle  Reader, 
to  feel  the  touch  of  your  hand  and  to 
wonder  if  one  of  your  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  ancestors  who  arrived  in 
1630  were,  possibly,  one  of  mine. 

THE  END 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  ANTI-FOREIGN 
FEELING:    THE    MIXED  COURT 

BT   GEORGE   KENNAN 

special  CorrespoHtUni  of  The  Outlook  $h  the  Par  Bast 


IN  order  to  understand  fully  and  esti- 
mate aright  the  manifestations  of 
anti-foreign  feeling  which  have  been 
so  noticeable  in  China  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  which  seem  likely  to 
increase  in  frequency  in  the  near  future, 
the  fair-minded  investigator  should  take 
a  few  typical  cases,  such  as  the  boycott, 
the  Hankow-Canton  railway  concession, 
and  the  Shanghai  riot,  study  them  care- 
fully, and  try  to  look  at  the  facts  from 
the  Chinese  point  of  view.  Many  Euro- 
peans are  disposed  to  regard  the  attitude 
of  the  Chinese  toward  foreigners  as  the 
outcome  of  Oriental  exclusiveness,  na- 
tional self-conceit,  and  blind  racial  hatred 
for  which  there  is  no  reasonable  justifi- 
cation or  excuse.  They  never  think  of 
trying  to  find  out  what  the  grievances 
of  the  Chinese  are,  nor  do  they  ever  ask 
themselves,  "What  should  we  do,  and 
how  should  we  feel,  if  all  the  conditions 
were  reversed — if  we  were  in  their 
places  and  they  were  in  ours,  and  if  they 
treated  us  as  we  treat  them  ?"  On  the 
contrary,  they  often  assume,  without 
investigation,  that  the  Chinese  have  no 
real  grievances;  that  they  "kick"  sim- 
ply because  they  are  conceited,  wrong- 
headed  barbarians  who  don't  know  what 
is  good  for  them ;  and  that  even  when 
they  seem  to  have  right  and  justice  on 
their  side,  no  concession  should  be  made 
to  them,  because  the  authority  and  pres- 
tige of  the  white  race  must  be  preserved, 
and  an  admission  of  error  or  injustice 
would  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
weakness,  and  would  only  make  the 
"kickers"  more  presuming,  impudent, 
and  dangerous. 

'Mr.  Kennan's  fint  article  in  tliis  serin,  called 
"  The  Shuwhai  Riots,"  anxared  in  The  Outlook  of 
last  week  (Febniary  17).— The  Editors. 
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This  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Chi- 
nese toward  foreigners  seems  to  me  nar- 
row and  one-sided.  The  Chinaman  has 
faults  and  vices  of  various  kinds  and  in 
great  abundance,  but  he  is  reasonably 
patient  and  tolerant,  and  if  he  hates  the 
people  whom  he  regards  as  pushing, 
grasping,  domineering  intruders  from  the 
West,  he  often  has  good  reason  to  do  so, 
and  acts  only  as  we  should  probably  act 
if  we  were  in  his  place  and  were  no 
more  advanced  than  he  is  in  culture  and 
knowledge  of  the  world.  An  interesting 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  he  looks 
at  his  relations  with  Westerners  is  fur- 
nished by  the  recent  Shanghai  riot — or 
rather  by  the  trouble  in  the  Mixed  Court, 
of  which  the  riot  was  the  outcome — and 
inasmuch  as  the  facts  throw  a  good  deal 
of  light  upon  the  causes  of  anti-foreign 
feeling  in  the  treaty  ports,  I  shall  try  to 
set  them  forth  as  fairly  as  I  can  with  the 
knowledge  I  have,  and  to  look  at  them 
from  the  Chinese  as  well  as  from  the 
foreign  point  of  view. 

Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  as  the  read- 
ers of  The  Outlook  doubtless  remember, 
were  both  captured  by  Great  Britain  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "Opium  War" 
of  1839-42.  As  a  result  of  that  war, 
China  was  forced  to  pay  an  indemnity 
of  $23,000,000,  to  cede  to  Great  Britain 
the  island  of  Hongkong,  and  to  throw 
open  to  foreign  setdement  four  or  five 
other  seaports,  of  which  Shanghai  was 
one.  It  is  important  to  note  at  the  out- 
set that  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty 
Hongkong  became  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  while  Shan^ai  re- 
mained Chinese  territory.  The  Chinese 
Government  gave  foreigfners  the  right  to 
live  and  do  business  in  the  latter  city, 
and  eventually  leased  to  them  there  the 
the  Outlook  Company 
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ground  on  which  the  International  Set- 
tlement now  stands ;  but  it  never  parted 
with  its  territorial  sovereignty  in  Shang- 
hai as  it  did  in  Hongkong,  and  conse- 
quently it  still  retains  there  all  rights 
not  definitely  and  specifically  surren- 
dered. 

As  soon  as  the  bounds  of  the  Conces- 
sion had  been  agreed  upon  and  marked 
out,  the  settlers,  who  were  mostly  British 
merchants,  adopted  a  series  of  "land 
regulations  "  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  con- 
stitution, organized  a  Committee  of 
Roads  and  Jetties,  and  proceeded  to 
lay  out  the  new  city.  As  Uie  population 
gradually  increased  it  became  necessary 
to  provide  some  other  form  of  municipal 
control  than  that  exercised  by  the  British 
Consul,  and  in  1854  the  rate-payers 
elected  a  Municipal  Council,  which,  with 
many  changes  in  power  and  personnel, 
has  governed  the  city  from  that  time  to 
this.  In  its  present  form  the  Council 
consists  of  seven  Englishmen,  one  Amer- 
ican, and  one  German,  who  are  elected 
annually,  for  a  period  of  one  year,  by 
foreign  residents  who  have  the  necessary 
property  qualification.' 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  Municipal 
Council  was  established,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Concession  were  all  foreigners — 
mostly  Englishmen — ^but  after  the  so- 
called  "Triad  Rebellion"  in  1854  diere 
was  a  great  deal  of  crime  and  disorder 
in  the  Yangtse  valley,  and  the  Chinese 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai,  finding  that 
the  International  Settlement  was  a  safer 
place  of  residence  than  their  own  city 
or  any  part  of  the  adjacent  country, 
flocked  into  the  Concession  by  the  thou- 
sand and  began  to  rent  land  and  houses 
from  the  original  owners  or  occupants. 
This  infliix  of  Chinese,  which  was  per- 
mitted, but  which  had  not  been  antici- 
pated, gradually  changed  a  Settlement 
which  was  intended  to  be  purely  Euro- 

'A  dtizen  who  pays  taxes  on  property  having  a 
l^ehold  value  of  six  Iwndred  taels  per  annum  (about 
fXOgold)  is  entitled  to  a  single  vote.  If  the  vested 
•nterest  of  a  foreigner  in  the  real  estate  and  improve- 
■nents  of  tiie  dty  is  greater  than  this,  he  may  cast 
jotes  whicli,  in  number,  are  roughly  apportioned  to 
the  aiDoant  of  taxes  that  he  pays,  so  that  a  single 
"gJthy  individual  may  cast  forty  or  fifty  votes.  This 
Jlxiing  scale  of  property  qualification  has  made  the 
Counal  a  sort  of  close  British  corporation,  which  rep- 
•esente  and  is  responsible  to  a  comparatively  small 
putof  the  vhole  taxpaylng  population.  The  Chinese 
'BKlents  of  the  Settlement,  although  they  outnumber 
"*  'oreigners  in  the  proportion  of  forty  to  one,  and 

Ey  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  general  municipal  tax, 
v<iioTe|)cesentatioa. 


pean  into  a  city  whose  ethnological  com- 
plexion is  almost  purely  Asiatic*  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  native  popu- 
lation increased  to  twenty  thousand  or 
more,  and  it  became  necessary  to  estab- 
lish some  soit  of  legal  tribunal  which 
should  have  jurisdiction  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases  in  which  Chinese  citizens 
were  concerned.  In  accordance,  there- 
fore, with  the  terms  of  a  treaty  entered 
into  by  Great  Britain  and  China  at 
Tientsin  in  1861,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
British  Minister  and  the  British  Consul 
at  Shanghai,  organized  and  opened  in 
the  International  Settlement  a  "Mixed 
Court "  for  the  adjudication  of  all  civil 
and  criminal  cases  in  which  Chinese 
were  defendants.  The  "  rules  "  for  this 
Court,  which  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office  and  the  British 
Minister  at  Peking  in  April,  1869,  have 
never  been  legally  changed  or  abrogated, 
and  consequently  are  still  in  force. 
They  provide  that  the  Court  shall  con- 
sist of  a  Chinese  magistrate,  of  a  certain 
specified  rank,  and  a  foreign  consular 
officer  to  be  known  as  an  "assessor." 
In  all  cases  involving  the  rights  or  inter- 
ests of  both  foreigners  and  Chinese  the 
consular  assessor  shall  sit  with  the  Chi- 
nese magistrate  and  have  concurrent 
authority  and  power;  but  "where  Chi- 
nese only  are  concerned  the  Chinese  magis- 
trate shall  adjudicate  independently — the 
consuls  shall  not  interfere."  *  The  Chi- 
nese magistrate,  furthermore,  is  directed 
and  empowered  to  "provide  food  and 
lodging  for  the  prisoners,"  that  is,  to 
keep  them  in  the  custody  of  the  Court 
pending  trial  and  during  punishment.* 

No  one,  I  think,  can  read  these 
"  Rules,"  and  the  Tientsin  treaty  upon 
which  they  are  based,  without  becoming 
convinced  that  the  Mixed  Court  was 
intended  to  be,  primarily,  a  Chinese 
tribunal,  and  that  at  the  time  of  its 
establishment  Great  Britain  fully  ad- 
mitted the  right  of  the  Chinese  to  try 
their  own  offenders  in  accordance  with 

■Of  the  43J39  inhabited  dwelling-houses  in  the 
International  Settlement  in  September,  1904,  the  Chi- 
nese occupied  42.437  and  the  foreigners  only  9D2.  This 
does  not  include  the  French  Concession,  which  has  a 

Xrate,  independent  government  of   its  own,  and 
:h  IS  not  considered  m  this  article. 
<  Rule  J.    Mayer's  collection  of "  Treaties  between 
the  Empire  of  China  and  Foreign  Powers." 
'  Rule  1,  in  same  volume. 
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their  own  laws,  and  to  detain  and  punish 
them  in  their  own  prisons.  This,  in 
fact,  was  nothing  more  than  common  fair- 
ness. The  International  Settlement  was 
still  Chinese  territory,  and  if  the  foreign- 
ers living  there  claimed  extraterritori- 
ality for  themselves,  they  were  certainly 
bound  to  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
native  court  in  cases  that  concerned 
only  the  Chinese. 

For  a  good  many  years  no  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  status  of  the  Mixed 
Court,  and  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Europeans  to  modify  or  control  its  pro- 
cedure. The  Chinese  magistrate  adju- 
dicated independently  in  all  Chinese 
cases,  and  the  foreign  assessor  inter- 
fered only  when  it  was  necessary  to  do 
so  in  order  to  protect  some  foreign  inter- 
est Gradually,  however,  the  Court  be- 
came the  scene  of  collisions  and  conflicts 
of  authority,  due  primarily  to  a  series 
of  persistent  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Municipal  Council  and  the  British  con- 
sular assessor  to  limit  or  usurp  the 
power  of  the  Chinese  magistrate.  The 
"  Rules  "  expressly  prohibited  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  consular  officers  in 
Chinese  cases ;  but,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  they  did  interfere,  and  in  1901 
they  declared  the  "  Rules  "  obsolete,  and 
boldly  assumed  the  right  to  sit  with  the 
Chinese  magistrate  and  share  his  power 
in  all  cases,  no  matter  whether  foreign 
interests  were  involved  or  not.'  Then 
the  Municipal  Council  began  to  station 
its  own  European  police  officers  in  the 
court-room  to  watch  the  proceedings 
and  report.  The  Chinese  magistrate 
retaliated  by  sending  one  of  his  own 
constables  to  watch  the  proceedings  in 
the  police  court  of  the  British  munici- 
pality. Finally,  the  Council  built  a  jail 
of  its  own  and  proceeded  to  deprive  the 
Mixed  Court  of  the  custody  of  its  Chi- 
nese prisoners.  From  the  Chinese  point 
of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  view-point 

■  The  consular  order  which  declares  the  "  Rules " 
to  be  obsolete,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  headed 
"Amendment,"  bears  date  of  June  13,  1901,  and  is 
sifjTied  by  the  Consuls-General  of  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States.  It  does  not  say  directly, 
or  by  implication,  that  the  "  Amendment "  has  ever 
been  submitted  to  the  Chinese  Government,  or  that  it 
has  the  sanction  of  any  representative  of  that  Govern- 
ment. It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  resemble  an  altera- 
tion in  the  terms  of  a  partnership  agreement  which  has 
been  indorsed  on  one  copy  of  the  written  instrument 
by  one  of  the  partners  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  other. 


of  international  law,  all  of  these  encroach- 
ments were  illegal ;  but  the  members  of 
the  Council,  and  in  some  cases  the  for- 
eign consuls  and  assessors,  defended  and 
justified  them  by  declaring  that  the  Chi- 
nese magistrate  was  corrupt  and  venal ; 
that  Chinese  criminals  arrested  by  the 
municipal  police  and  turned  over  to  the 
Mixed  Court  were  often  set  at  liberty 
upon  payment  of  a  bribe ;  that  the  pun- 
ishments inflicted  were  sometimes  in- 
adequate and  sometimes  cruel ;  that  the 
Chinese  jail  was  not  a  fit  place  of  deten- 
tion for  human  beings;  and  that  the 
procedure  of  the  Mixed  Court,  generally, 
was  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized 
community.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
the  main,  these  statements  were  true. 
"  Squeezing,"  bribe-taking,  and  the  sale 
of  privileges  and  exemptions  by  officials 
are  almost  universal  in  China,  and  the 
magistrates  and  "  runners  "  of  the  Mixed 
Court  probably  robbed  litigants,  sold 
justice — or  injustice — to  the  highest 
bidder,  and,  for  a  suitable  consideration, 
liberated  criminals  who  ought  to  have 
been  punished.  Such  things  were  done 
everywhere  else  in  China,  and  of  course 
they  were  done  in  Shanghai.  There  is 
no  doubt,  furthermore,  that,  as  the  Chi- 
nese population  of  the  city  g^rew  from 
20,000  to  350,000,  and  as  the  Muced 
Court  became  a  more  and  more  impor- 
tant part  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, the  unreformed  and  often  corrupt 
and  barbarous  methods  of  that  Court 
became  more  and  more  obnoxious  to  the 
Council  and  the  Consular  Body.  The 
chief  sufferers,  it  is  true,  were  the  Chi- 
nese themselves,  but  the  foreigners  who 
governed  Shanghai  had  Western  concep- 
tions of  justice  and  humanity,  and  they 
were  not  disposed  to  tolerate  corruption 
and  cruelty  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
Settlement,  even  though  the  victims  were 
Chinese.  Actuated,  therefore,  partly  by 
motives  which  were  good,  and  partly  by 
the  pride  of  conscious  superiority  which 
the  Westerner  always  feels  when  he 
comes  into  contact  with  the  Chinese,  the 
members  of  the  Municipal  Council,  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Mixed  Court, 
adopted  a  policy  of  benevolent  interfer- 
ence which  had  no  sanction  of  law,  and 
which  irritated  and  exasperated  even  the 
people  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit. 
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The  Chinaman  may  be  perfectly  well 
aware  that  his  officials  "  squeeze,"  and 
that  bis  Government,  generally,  is  ineffi- 
cient and  corrupt;  but  it  is  his  own 
business ;  he  is  used  to  Oriental  prac- 
tices, and  he  resents  foreign  interference, 
however  well  meant,  just  as  vigorously 
as  we  should  resent  foreign  interference 
with  the  methods  of  Tammany  or  with 
boss  rule  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  case 
of  the  Mixed  Court  there  were  evik  that 
needed  to  be  remedied,  but  the  Council 
and  the  consular  assessors  had  no  au- 
thority to  remedy  them  by  the  course  of 
treatment  which  they  adopted.  The 
ri|^ts  and  powers  of  the  Chinese  magis- 
trate had  been  definitely  fixed  by  inter- 
national agreement,  and  had  been  set 
forth  in  certain  "  Rules "  which  could 
not  be  changed  or  abrogated  without 
the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
The  Court  might  be  corrupt  or  unjust 
or  cruel ;  but  it  was  dealing  with  its  own 
people — not  with  foreigners — and  over 
its  own  people,  in  cases  not  involving 
foreign  rights  or  interests,  it  had  as 
complete  jurisdiction  as  the  municipal 
police  court  had  over  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1905 
the  Chinese  Government  made  what 
seemed  to  be  a  sincere  attempt  to  meet 
the  complaints  of  the  Municipal  Coimcil 
and  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
Mixed  Court  by  appointing  as  magis- 
trate a  young  and  enlightened  sub-prefect 
named  Kuan-Chun,  who  spoke  English 
well,  and  who  was  admitted,  even  by 
supporters  of  the  Council,  to  be  an  "  able, 
-energetic,  and  intelligent  official."  About 
the  same  time  the  Taotai,  or  Chinese 
prefect  of  the  city,  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Rnappe,  then  the  senior  Consul-General, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  continued 
violation  of  the  "  Rules  "  by  the  Munici- 
pal Council  and  the  European  police, 
and  asking  him  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Consular  Body  for  consideration  and 
appropriate  action.  Dr.  Knappe  sent 
the  Taotai's  letter  to  the  Council,  and 
received  from  the  Chairman  a  reply  in 
which  the  alleged  shortcomings  of  the 
Court  and  the  remedial  measures  taken 
by  the  municipal  authorities  were  fully 
set  forth.  This  reply  seems  to  have 
been  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  Consular 


Body,  inasmuch  as  it  elicited  from  Dr. 
Knappe  the  following  caustic  rejoinder : 

Shanghai,  13th  July,  1905. 
F.  Anderson,  Chairman  Municipal  Council : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th 
inst,  which  has  had  the  Consular  Body's 
careful  consideration.  I  have  been  instructed 
to  express  our  most  serious  regret  that  the 
Council  thought  it  advisable  to  make  certain 
police  arrangements  in  the  procedure  of  the 
Mixed  Court  which  exceed  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Council  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Police.  By  your  action 
the  Consular  Bodv  is  placed  in  a  very  awk- 
ward position.  Instead  of  suggesting  the 
measures  to  the  Taotai,  and  threatening  their 
execution,  if  necessary,  without  his  consent, 
we  have  now  to  defend  proceedings  which 
the  Council  was  not  entitled  to  adopt  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  treaties  do  not  recognize 
the  Council  as  a  controlling  authority  over 
the  Mixed  Court  If  there  is  any  sucn  con- 
trol, it  rests  with  the  Taotai  and  the  Consu- 
lar Body.  Only  reluctantly  we  have  sanc- 
tioned your  stationing  a  policeman  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Mixed  Court,  and  have  taken 
the  responsibility  upon  ourselves;  but  we 
are  not  prepared  to  continue  this  practice. 
We  have  shown  by  our  action  that  we  are 
willing  to  support  the  Council  in  its  endeavors 
to  put  the  Mixed  Court  of  Shanghai  on  a 
proper  basis ;  but  you  will  facilitate  matters 
by  acting  within  your  competence.  In  our 
letter  of  the  1st  inst.  we  expressed  our 
opinion  that  it  will  be  inexpedient  to  press 
for  the  adoption  at  the  present  time  of  any 
amendments  in  the  procedure  of  the  Court 
beyond  those  to  be  effected  by  eleven  new 
rules  now  under  consideration  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  you  informed  the  Consular 
Body  on  the  4th  inst.  that  you  acquiesced  in 
this  decision.  Notwithstanding,  you  intro- 
duce new  rules  at  the  Mixed  Court  without 
asking  anybody,  and  modestly  call  them 
"  police  arrangements." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Dr.  Knappe, 
Consul-General  for   Germany   and    Senior 
Consul. 

This  letter,  it  will  be  observed,  is,  in 
effect,  an  official  admission  that  the 
Municipal  Council  had  no  authority  over 
the  Mixed  Court ;  that  the  "  Rules  "  and 
procedure  of  the  Court  could  not  be 
changed  without  the  consent  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  and  that  in  making 
changes  forcibly,  without  such  consent, 
the  Municipal  Council  had  acted  un- 
justly and  illegally.  These  were  the  pre- 
cise contentions  of  the  Chinese,  and 
their  protests  were  based  precisely  upon 
these  grounds. 

One  would  suppose  that,  after  receiv- 
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ing  such  a  rebuke  from  the  whole  body 
of  foreign  consuls,  the  municipal  author- 
ities would  have  let  the  Mixed  Court 
alone — especially  as  the  Chinese  magis- 
trate then  on  the  bench  was  a  man  of 
education  and  high  character,  who  had 
already  shown  a  disposition  to  reform 
the  Court  and  make  it  all  that  it  ought 
to  be.*  The  Council  still  continued,  how- 
ever, to  harass  and  irritate  the  Chinese 
by  unwarranted  interference  and  super- 
vision, and  even  made  it  unpleasant  for 
the  American  assessor,  Mr.  Arnold,  when 
the  latter  declined  to  sanction  certain 
municipal  "  police  regulations  "  which 
limited  the  power  of  the  Court  in 
Chinese  cases,  and  which  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  "  Rules."  Mr.  Ar- 
nold took  the  ground  that  the  Mixed 
Court  was  primarily  a  Chinese  tribunal, 
and  that  he,  as  a  foreign  consular  officer, 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  its  proce- 
dure unless  foreign  interests  required 
such  interference  and  the  "  Rules  "  of  the 
Court  sanctioned  it.  Resenting  the  atti- 
tude thus  taken  by  the  American  asses- 
sor, the  Council  first  made  complaint  of 
it  in  a  letter  to  the  Consular  Body,  and 
then,  through  the  British  assessor  and 
the  police,  began  to  docket  and  remand 
a  certain  class  of  cases  in  such  a  way 
that  they  would  not  come  up  for  hearing 
on  the  days  when  Mr.  Arnold  sat  on 
the  bench  as  associate  magistrate.  This 
increased  the  friction  between  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  and  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil, and  on  the  6th  of  December  the 
Taotai  found  it  necessary  to  make  another 
protest  to  the  Consular  Body  with  regfard 
to  the  continued  interference  of  the 
Council  and  its  police  in  cases  where 
Chinese  only  were  accused  and  in  which 
no  foreign  interest  was  involved.  This 
was  only  two  days  before  the  Mixed 

'  In  July,  1905,  the  new  magistrate,  Kuan-Chun,  div 
charged  seventeen  of  the  twenty-six  "  runners,"  or  Chi- 
nese attendants  of  tlie  Court,  and  trebled  the  salaries 
of  the  remaining  nine  so  as  to  leave  them  no  excuse 
for  the  "squeezing"  and  brilie-taking  of  which  the 
Municipal  Council  had  complained.  He  also  made 
arrangements  to  have  the  men's  and  women's  wards 
of  the  Mixed  Court  jail  inspected  by  a  sanitary  expert, 
with  a  view  to  improving  their  condition  if  necessary. 
About  the  same  time  the  Taotai,  or  Chinese  Prefect 
of  the  city,  gave  orders  to  enlarge  the  jail  by  erecting 
new  buildings,  and  notiBed  the  senior  Consul  that  the 
sites  for  these  buildings  had  been  approved  by  the  Brit- 
ish consular  assessor,  and  that  the  necessary  money 
for  the  improvements  had  been  set  apart.  Early  in  De- 
cember corporal  punishment  and  the  use  of  the  cangiie 
were  abolished  in  the  Mixed  Court,  by  order  of  the 
Hoard  of  Punishments  in  Peking ;  so  that  this  cause 
of  complaint  was  also  renooved. 


Court  trouble  reached  a  crisis,  and  less 
than  two  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  riot.  Meanwhile,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment had  given  further  evidence  of 
its  desire  to  improve  the  Court  by  ap- 
pointing as  assistant  magistrate  another 
brightyoungChineseofhcial  named  King- 
Shao-Cheng,  who  had  had  three  years  of 
educational  training  at  King's  College, 
London.' 

Although  the  Chinese  resented  and 
resisted  all  encroachments  upon  the 
power  and  authority  of  their  own  magis- 
trate in  dealing  with  their  own  people, 
the  thing  to  which  they  objected  most 
strenuously,  and  which  they  opposed 
most  vigorously,  was  the  sending  of 
arrested  Chinese  women  to  the  municipal 
jail,  to  be  under  the  charge  of  Sikh 
jailers.'  The  reasons  for  the  feeling  that 
they  had  in  this  matter  were  two.  In 
the  first  place,  they  believed  that  they 
had  a  l^al  right  to  keep  their  women 

<  Mr.  King  (or,  as  the  name  is  sometimes  spelled. 
Chine)  will  perhaps  be  remembered  in  America  as 
one  oif  the  three  brothers  who  were  held  up  as  coolies 
by  the  customs  officials  in  Boston  when  they  landed 
there  on  their  way  back  to  China  in  June  of  the  year 
1905.  In  a  letter  written  to  President  Roosevelt 
at  that  time  by  B.  Atwood  Robinson,  of  Boston,  the 
King  brothers  were  described  as  "  of  the  highest  class 
in  China,  and  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  influen- 
tial in  the  Empire."  The  appointment  of  one  of  these 
young  men  as  assistant  magistrate  of  the  Mixed  Court 
would  certainly  seem  to  indicate  sincerity  and  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Govemment  in  the 
work  of  reform. 

'The  Municipal  Council  and  the  foreign  residents  of 
Shanghai  were  well  aware  that  the  Chinese  had  this 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  Sikh  jailers.  On  the  I2th 
of  December — a  week  before  the  riot — the  "  North 
China  Daily  News,"  the  strongest  journalistic  sup- 
porter of  the  Council,  and  one  of  the  ablest  papers  in 
China,  said.  In  a  leading  editorial :  "  We  beUeve  it 
will  be  found,  when  the  passions  of  the  moment  cool 
down  among  the  Chinese,  that  a  great  factor  in  arous- 
ing them  has  been  the  dread  they  have  of  tile  Sikh 
police  and  the  .Sikh  gaolers.  It  would,  we  believe^  be 
useful  if  a  joint  inquiry  were  held  into  this  question, 
and  pains  were  taken  to  prove  to  the  Chinese  that  no 
unnecessary  harshness  is  practiced  toward  prisoners 
in  the  municipal  gaol.  .  .  .  There  are  complaints, 
which  may  be  entirely  unfounded,  of  the  Indian  ward- 
ers, and  it  would  be  well  to  reassure  the  Chinese  on 
this  point."  At  almost  exactly  the  same  time  the 
"  Nantangpao,"  the  leading  Chinese  paper  of  Shang- 
hai, said  editorially:  "The  opinion  of  the  Chinese 
with  regard  to  the  municipal  gaol  is  tar  from  flatter- 
ing. Notwithstanding  its  much-vaunted  sanitary  con- 
dition and  the  humane  treatment  of  its  inmates,  the 
death-rate  of  the  prisoners  has  been  fearfully  highj^and 
there  is  just  cause  for  the  complaint  that  no  official 
inquest  is  held  when  such  deaths  occur.  This  gives 
rise  to  rumors  of  ill-treatment  and  general  abuse  of 
the  Chinese  prisoners  by  the  European  gaoler  and  his 
fierce  Indian  warders.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  belief  is 
that  no  Chinese  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
longer  than  one  year  ever  survives  his  punishment  at 
the  municipal  gaol,  and  that,  however  cruel  the  ward- 
ers are  at  the  M  ixed  Court  or  at  any  other  Chinese 
court,  the  death  of  a  criminal  undergoing  a  long  term 
of  imprisonment  is  practically  unknown."  According 
to  the  official  report  of  the  superintendent  o(  the  mu- 
nicipal jail,  forty-one  prisoners  died  in  the  year  1904, 
out  of  a  pnson  population  which  averaged  about  four 
hundred  and  sixty.  This  would  give  a  death-rate  of 
nine  per  cent,  which  is  certainly  high. 
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prisoners  in  their  own  jail ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  they  feared  and  hated  the 
East  Indian  Sikhs  who  were  employed 
in  the  municipal  jail  as  turnkeys  and 
wardens.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to 
turn  their  male  prisoners  over  to  such 
guardians,  but  to  be  forced  to  put  their 
women  in  the  hands  of  Sikhs  was  abso- 
lutely intolerable.  In  order  to  get  the 
native  view  of  this  matter,  suppose,  for  a 
moment,  that  China  had  twice  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  Japan  and  was  therefore 
powerful  enough  to  treat  American  resi- 
dents in  China  as  she  chose.  Suppose 
that  the  Chinese  authorities,  having 
failed  to  get  us  to  surrender  our  extra- 
territorial rights,  put  a  Chinese  assessor 
into  our  American  consular  court  at 
Shanghai,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  Chinese  interests  in  "  mixed  "  cases. 
Suppose  that  this  assessor,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  "  Rules  "  agreed  upon  by 
the  Chinese  and  American  Governments, 
attempted  to  control  and  regulate  the 
Court's  procedure  in  purely  American 
cases,  where  no  Chinese  interest  was 
involved.  Suppose,  finally,  that  the 
Chinese  Municipal  Council  and  its  police 
deprived  the  Court  of  the  custody  of  its 
own  American  prisoners,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  put  American  women  into  a 
Chinese  jail,  where  their  own  consul 
could  not  look  after  nor  protect  them, 
and  where  the  turnkeys  and  warders 
were  not  even  Chinese,  but  were  fierce 
Tibetans,  or  half-wild  Mongols  from  the 
Desert  of  Gobi.  How  should  we  be 
likely  to  feel  with  regard  to  such  a  state 
of  affairs  ?  The  supposition  may  seem 
extravagant,  but  it  will  serve,  perhaps,  to 
give  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the  case 
from  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  and 
will  enable  him  to  understand  the  storm 
of  indignation  raised  by  the  Li-Wan- 
Chih  incident,  which  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  Madame 
Li-Wan-Chih,  a  Chinese  lady  of  some 
social  position  and  the  widow  of  a  man- 
darin, took  passage  on  a  Yangtse  River 
steamer  for  Shanghai, «»  route  to  Canton. 
She  was  carrying  with  her  a  coffin  con- 
taining the  remains  of  her  dead  husband ; 
she  had  a  hundred  or  more  pieces  of 
'>^S:%e ;  and  she  was  accompanied  by 
»  retinue  of  servants  and  attendants, 


including  a  number  of  young  girls.  Be- 
fore she  reached  her  proximate  destina- 
tion somebody  up  the  river  telegraphed 
to  the  British  superintendent  of  police 
at  Shanghai  that  she  was  a  procuress  ; 
that  she  had  kidnapped  a  number  of 
young  Chinese  girls ;  and  that  she  was 
taking  them  to  Shanghai  or  Canton  for 
immoral  purposes.*  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer  at  Shanghai  the  whole 
party  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the 
Mixed  Court  for  examination.  Madame 
Li,  the  accused,  declared  that  she  was 
neither  a  procuress  nor  a  kidnapper; 
that  the  young  girls  in  question  were  her 
personal  attendants  and  slaves  whom 
she  had  legally  bought;  and  that  she 
had  documentary  evidence  in  her  bag- 
gage to  prove  the  truth  of  her  statements. 
In  order  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to 
produce  this  evidence,  the  Court  decided 
to  remand  the  case,  and  both  the  Chinese 
magistrate  and  the  British  assessor,  Mr. 
Twyman,  agreed  that  meanwhile  the 
young  girls  should  be  sent  to  a  charitable 
institution  for  Chinese  women  known  as 
"  The  Door  of  Hope."  With  regard  to 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  Madame 
Li  the  two  magistrates  differed.  Mr. 
Kuan-Chun,  beheving  that  she  was  an 
innocent  lady,  wished  to  admit  her  to 
bail ;  while  the  British  assessor  insisted 
that  she  should  be  sent  to  the  municipal 
prison.  Before  any  agreement  had  been 
reached,  the  municipal  police  attempted 
to  remove  her  by  force,  and  were  opposed 
by  the  Chinese  constables  and  by  Assist- 
ant Magistrate  King.  This  led  to  a  dis- 
orderly fracas,  which  broke  up  the  session 
of  the  Court  and  ended  in  the  forcible 
removal  of  the  woman  by  the  municipal 
police.  The  Chinese  say  that  in  the 
course  of  the  fight  Mr.  Kuan-Chun  and 
the  assistant  magistrate  were  insulted  and 
threatened,  and  that  a  British  policeman 
attempted  to  strike  Mr.  King  with  a  club. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  Madame  Li  was  forcibly 
taken  from  the  custody  of  a  Chinese 
court  and  put  into  the  hated  jail  of  the 
British  municipality;  and  this  was  enough 

■  The  Shanghai  police  have  never  made  public  the 
name  of  their  informant.  Some  Chinese  say  that  the 
telegram  was  sent  by  a  missionary,  and  others  that 
the  sender  was  a  steward  on  the  nver  steamer,  who 
was  angry  because  Madame  Li  had  not  given  him  a 
sufficiently  liberal  fee,  and  who  took  this  method  of 
getting  even. 
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to  throw  the  whole  Chinese  community 
into  a  fever  of  indignation  and  wrath. 
The  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  powerful  Canton  Guild  took  the 
matter  up;  mass-meetings  of  excited 
Chinese  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
Settlement;  protests  were  made  to  the 
Viceroy  of  the  province  and  to  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Peking,  and  the 
Taotai  notified  the  Consular  Body  that 
the  Mixed  Court  would  not  reopen  until 
the  conflict  of  authority  had  been  settled. 

In  a  speech  to  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce,  various 
educational  societies,  and  the  native 
press,  made  two  days  after  the  closing 
of  the  Court,  the  Taotai  said :  "  I  must 
apologize  to  you  all  for  not  having  man- 
aged foreign  affairs  in  the  past  with  suf- 
ficient firmness,  and  the  result  is  the 
disgraceful  trampling  upon  our  rights 
which  was  witnessed  at  the  Mixed  Court 
two  days  ago.  Be  assured  that  in  this 
instance  I  will  use  every  exertion  to 
erase  the  shame  inflicted  on  the  Chinese 
Government  and  the  people  by  the  action 
of  the  British  assessor  and  the  municipal 
police.  I  am  willing  to  give  up  my  post 
in  the  fight  for  justice  and  fair  play." 

On  the  morning  of  December  1 3  the 
Consular  Body,  having  become  convinced 
of  the  innocence  of  Madame  Li,  directed 
the  Municipal  Council  to  order  her  re- 
lease, and  on  the  15th  she  was  set  at 
liberty.  This,  however,  did  not  quiet 
the  excitement  of  the  people,  who  con- 
tinued to  hold  mass-meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  denouncing  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil, the  British  assessor,  and  the  police, 
and  protesting  against  the  sending  of 
Chinese  women  to  the  municipal  jail. 
Finally,  three  days  later,  the  smoldering 
embers  of  popular  resentment  and  indig- 
nation burst  into  the  flame  of  an  anti- 
foreign  riot  That  this  resort  to  mob 
violence  was  premeditated  and  planned 
there  is,  I  think,  little  doubt ;  but  it  is 
impossible  as  yet  to  say  who  instigated 
and  directed  it.  The  better  class  of 
Chinese  took  no  part  in  it,  and  the  native 
press  condemned  it ;  although  both  un- 
doubtedly sympathized  with  the  feeling 
that  seemed  to  lie  back  of  it.  So  far  as 
one  could  judge  from  appearances,  the 
local  Chinese  authorities  did  what  they 
could    to    repress    the    disorder.    The 


Taotai  himself  went  repeatedly  throi^ 
the  area  of  disturbance,  addressing  the 
people  and  trying  to  restrain  them  from 
violence,  and,  if  I  do  not  err  in  time,  he 
was  making  his  first  trip  through  the 
storm-center  at  the  very  moment  when 
my  hot-headed  fellow-countrymen  at  the 
Astor  House  were  suggesting  that  he  be 
lynched  or  sent  on  board  a  war-ship  in 
irons. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fracas  in 
the  Mixed  Court  and  the  subsequent 
riot  resulted,  more  or  less  directly,  from 
the  dispute  with  regard  to  the  custody  of 
Chinese  prisoners,  I  felt  a  natural  curi- 
osity to  see  the  jails  in  which  the  latter 
were  confined ;  and  Thursday  afternoon, 
when  the  city  had  become  fairly  quiet, 
I  went  with  Mr.  Arnold,  the  American 
vice-consul,  to  inspect  them.  The  Mixed 
Court  and  the  Chinese  jail  attached  to  it 
were  situated  in  a  walled  compound  on 
one  of  the  cross  streets  of  the  native 
quarter  near  the  end  of  the  Boone  Road. 
At  first  sight  there  was  nothing  distinct- 
ively Oriental  in  the  appearance  of  either 
of  them.  The  substantial  two-story  build- 
ings of  gray  brick  would  not  have  seemed 
particularly  out  of  place  in  any  British 
or  American  town,  and  the  court-rooms 
and  cells  differed  little  from  apartments 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  West  The  jail 
would  accommodate,  I  should  think, 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  prisoners. 
The  cells  of  the  lower  story,  which 
opened  on  a  grated,  cage-like  corridor, 
were  as  spacious  as  the  kameras  of  a 
Russian  prison,  and  were  intended,  ap- 
parently, to  hold  ten  or  fifteen  men  each. 
The  floors  were  fairly  clean,  the  walls 
had  recently  been  whitewashed,  and  two 
sides  of  every  room  were  occupied  by 
low,  bare  wooden  platforms,  on  which 
the  inmates  sat  during  the  day  and  slept 
at  night  Most  of  Uiese  cells  had  no 
windows,  but  their  large  doors  of  crossed 
iron  bars  admitted  plenty  of  light  and 
air — more  air,  in  fact,  than  was  desira- 
ble, inasmuch  as  there  were  no  heating 
facilities  and  the  weather  was  cold.  The 
prisoners  wore,  apparently,  the  clothing 
in  which  they  had  been  arrested,  and  I 
saw  no  blankets,  pillows,  or  bedding. 
The  second  story  of  this  building  was 
intended  for  prisoners  of  a  better  social 
.class,  and  was  divided  into  rooms  a 
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little  larger  than  an  American  hall  bed- 
room. In  these  cells  there  were  win- 
dows, wooden  sleeping-benches,  and,  in 
a  few  cases,  chairs ;  and  each  room  had 
two  occupants.  Smoking  and  tea-drink- 
ing were  permitted. 

In  the  women's  ward,  where  there  was 
a  Chinese  matron,  the  rooms  were  of  the 
large  kamera  type,  and  contained  no 
furniture  except  a  single  tier  of  wooden 
bunks  around  the  sides.  If  overcrowded, 
they  would  be  very  uncomfortable ;  but 
a  few  women — half  a  dozen,  perhaps — 
could  live  in  each  of  them  without  great 
hardship.  The  jail,  as  a  whole,  was 
neither  very  clean  nor  very  dirty,  and 
its  sanitary  condition,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  was  quite  as  good  as  that  of  Chi- 
nese houses  generally.  The  cells  were 
all  cold,  and  for  prisoners  without  blan- 
kets or  pillows  they  must  have  been  un- 
comfortable at  night ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  discipline  was  evidently  rather 
lax;  prisoners  were  allowed  a  good 
many  privileges — especially  if  they  or 
their  friends  could  pay  for  them — and 
there  was  always  the  companionship 
which  goes  so  far  to  ameliorate  the  hard- 
ships of  prison  life. 

With  regard  to  the  municipal  jail, 
which  we  visited  the  same  afternoon,  I 
need  only  say  that  it  is  a  fine,  large, 
modem  penitentiary,  where  the  system 
is  that  of  solitary  confinement;  where 
the  four  hundred  and  eighty  cells  are 
small,  bare,  windowless  boxes  of  cement 
and  iron,  arranged  in  superimposed  tiers, 
like  the  book-stacks  of  a  great  library ; 
where  strict  discipline  is  maintained  by 
forty-four  stem,  dark-faced  Sikhs  in  col- 
ored turbans;  where  the  silence  and 
stillness  never  seem  to  be  broken ;  where 
all  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  appar- 
ently perfect ;  but  where  the  annual 
death-rate  is  nine  per  cent.,  and  where 
a  suicide  net  is  stretched  across  the 
inner  courtyard,  under  the  four  tiers  of 
cells,  to  catch  the  bodies  of  prisoners 
who,  as  they  go  to  their  work,  throw 
themselves  down  with  the  hope  of  dash- 
ing their  brains  out  on  the  pavement. 
The  jail  has  large,  well-lighted,  and  well- 
ventilated  worl^hops,  a  reformatory  for 
children,  and  an  up-to^ate  hospital ;  the 
prisoners  are  kept  warm  by  a  uniform 
prison  dress  lined  with  six  pounds  of 


quilted  cotton ;  they  have  three  blankets 
to  wrap  around  them  when  they  lie  down 
on  their  cement  floors  at  night;  they 
exercise  an  hour  every  day  and  take  a 
bath  once  a  week;  and  they  are  fed 
with  rice  and  wheat  enough  to  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  health.  Everything  is  clean 
and  orderly;  everything  seems  to  be 
arranged  and  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  precepts  of  modem  sci- 
ence; and  yet  the  prison,  as  a  whole, 
makes,  even  upon  a  foreigner,  an  impres- 
sion of  tomb-like  stillness,  loneliness, 
and  gloom.  It  is,  on  a  small  scale,  a 
British  Dartmoor  erected  in  the  Orient 
for  the  detention  and  punishment  of 
people  who  are  extremely  gregarious  in 
their  habits ;  who  habitually  live  crowded 
together  in  the  closest  association ;  and 
who,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  are 
almost  never  alone.  The  dread  with 
which  they  regard  such  a  penitentiary 
and  the  preference  which  they  show  for 
their  own  prison  are  quite  understand- 
able. The  average  Chinese  coolie  would 
rather  wear  a  cang^e  and  be  "  squeezed  " 
or  occasionally  bambooed  in  the  Mixed 
Court  jail,  where  at  least  he  has  human 
companionship  and  where  the  jailers  are 
of  his  own  race,  than  live  alone  under 
the  watchful,  unsympathetic  eye  of  a 
turbaned  Sikh  in  one  of  those  gloomy 
cement  boxes  over  the  suicide  net.  The 
Municipal  Council  may  say  that  the  ob- 
ject of  a  prison  is  to  inspire  fear,  and 
thus  deter  from  crime;  but  if  Europeans 
wish  to  live  in  peaceful  friendliness  with 
Asiatics,  they  should  pay  some  attention 
to  Oriental  feelings  and  conditions  of 
life,  and  not  impose  Westem  institutions 
and  methods  upon  the  Chinese  without 
the  latter's  consent  and  without  sanction 
of  treaty  or  law. 

In  the  fourth  week  of  December  the 
Waiwupu,  or  Chinese  Board  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  Powers  at  Peking,  agreed 
upon  a  modus  vivendi  with  regard  to  the 
most  important  of  the  matters  in  dispute 
at  Shanghai,  including  the  custody  of 
Chinese  women,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d  the  Mixed  Court  was  reopened, 
under  protection  of  a  strong  guard  of 
marines,  European  police,  and  Sikhs. 
Mr.  Arnold  and  I  were  present  as  spec- 
tators,  and    through    the    courtesy    of 
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Assistant  Magistrate  King  and  the  Ger- 
man assessor,  Mr.  Schirmer,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  take  a  seat  on  the  bench.  The 
court-room,  which  contained  no  railings, 
seats,  or  furniture,  was  divided  into  a 
European  half  and  a  Chinese  half.  On 
one  side  stood  the  Chinese  constables 
or  attendants,  on  the  other  the  municipal 
police,  and  between  them  there  was  an 
open  space  reserved  for  criminals  and 
litigants.  The  Chinese  prisoners  were 
brought  from  the  jail  in  gangs  of  three 
or  four,  tied  together  by  their  queues, 
and  each  culprit,  as  his  case  was  called, 
was  led  forward  by  his  queue  and  forced 
to  kneel  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  bench. 
A  British  police  officer  on  the  European 
side  of  the  court  handed  to  the-  German 
assessor  a  "  charge  sheet,"  and  made  a 
brief  statement  of  the  case  in  hand, 
while  a  native  constable  on  the  Asiatic 
side  performed  the  same  service  for  the 
Chinese  magistrate.  The  cases,  which 
were  mostly  larcenies,  misdemeanors,  and 
assaults,  were  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  or  forty  an  hour,  the  Chinese 
magistrate  entering  the  decision  or  sen- 
tence on  his  charge  sheet  with  a  slender 
brush  dipped  in  vermilion  ink.  No  wit- 
nesses were  examined,  and  the  accused 
were  not  represented  by  counsel ;  but 
in  most  of  the  cases  there  were  material 
proofs  in  the  shape  of  exhibits,  which 
ranged  from  murderous-looking  daggers 
and  iron  slugging-bars  with  handle-wrap- 
pings of  bamboo,  to  ingots  of  copper, 
articles  of  clothing,  pieces  of  broken 
furniture,  and  Singer  sewing-machines. 
These  objects,  in  turn,  were  held  up 
before  us  for  inspection  or  handed  to 
us  for  closer  examination.  Now  and 
then  the  accused  were  questioned  by  the 
Chinese  magistrate,  and  sometimes  they 
were  permitted  to  make  brief  statements 
in  their  own  defense;   but,  as  a  rule, 


they  were  summarily  condemned  upon 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  police. 
Six  or  eight  participants  in  the  riot  were 
arraigned,  and  were  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment with  hard  labor  for  periods  rang- 
ing from  three  to  twelve  months. 

The  case  that  interested  me  most  was 
that  of  a  pallid,  unhealthy-looking  slave 
child — a  girl  only  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age — who  had  been  treated  with  atro- 
cious cruelty  by  an  old  woman  who  was 
said  to  own  her.  When  the  child  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  poUce  on  die 
street,  she  was  hoppled  or  fettered  with 
a  brass  chain  and  a  padlock,  which  were 
handed  up  to  us  as  an  exhibit.  By 
direction  of  the  Chinese  magistrate,  the 
girl  was  undressed  in  the  court-room, 
and  we  discovered  that  her  back  was  a 
mass  of  big  scars  and  deep,  half-healed 
sores,  which  had  evidently  been  made 
by  holding  a  red-hot  iron  against  the 
flesh.  This  method  of  punishing  chil- 
dren is  not  uncommon  in  the  East,  but 
I  had  never  seen  its  results  before  in 
an  aggravated  case,  and  I  was  surprised 
when  the  Chinese  magistrate  gave  the 
woman  only  one  month's  imprisonment 
in  the  Mixed  Court  jail,  and  sent  the 
unfortunate  g^rl  to  the  Sinza  House  of 
Refuge.  I  sat  on  the  bench  until  I 
wearied  of  the  evidences  of  cruelty,  dis- 
sension, destitution,  and  crime,  and  then 
returned  to  the  consulate  to  talk  with 
Mr.  Arnold  about  the  Mixed  Court  and 
its  probable  future. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Shanghai  riot  and  its 
causes  in  their  international  aspect ;  but 
some  of  the  lessons  of  the  conflict  are 
sufficiently  obvious,  and  I  shall  have 
occasion  in  a  future  article  to  consider, 
in  a  broader  way,  the  reasons  for  the 
anti-foreign  feeling  in  China  and  the 
best  method  of  dealing  with  it. 
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B        %r  ±  Lt      Among  the  books  recently 
Some  Notable  •     j     u-  i.  c      li 

Rtamt  Baaka  reccved  which  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  call  for 
careful  consideration  and  future  thorough 
treatment  are :  The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Henry 
C.  Lea's  "  History  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Spain" — to  be  completed  in  four  volumes, 
and,  in  view  of  the  value  of  the  author's  gen- 
eral History  of  the  Inquisition,  in  all  proba- 
bility an  authoritative  and  important  work, 
the  outcome  of  long  investigation,  at  first 
band,  of  the  Spanish  archives  (Macmillan) ; 
the  second  volume  of  Alexander  Johnston's 
American  Political  History,  which  deals 
with  the  important  topics  of  "  Slavery,"  "  The 
Civil  War,"  and  "Reconstruction"  (Put- 
nams) ;  "  The  Menace  of  Privilege,"  by  Mr. 
Henry  George,  Jr.  (Macmillan) ;  Mr.  Winston 
Giurchill's  Life  of  his  father,  "  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,"  which  is  described  as 
an  eminently  readable  and  vivacious  work 
(Macmillan) ;  a  new  volume  of  Mr.  Santa- 
yana's  philosophical  work  on  "  Life  and 
Reason  "  (Scribners).  In  fiction,  the  most 
notable  volumes  lately  received  are  Miss 
Glasgow's  "Wheel  of  Fire"  (Doubleday), 
Mr.  George  Moore's  "The  Lake"  (Apple- 
tons),  and  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts's  "The  Port- 
reeve "  (Macmillan). 

•n.  ,  ,  ^  B  ■  ^^-  ^-  ^-  Benson's  new 
The  Angel  of  Pain  ^^^^gj  j^  ^  singular  min- 
gling of  the  attractive  and  the  disappoint- 
ing. It  is  in  its  plot  and  situations  distress- 
ing, but  in  its  pictures  of  English  society  it 
is  extremely  interesting,  and  there  are  several 
characters  worth  knowing  and  rather  care- 
fully worked  out.  It  is  a  pity,  we  think,  that 
Mr.  Benson  persists  in  dealing  in  his  fiction 
with  symbolism  and  occultism.  In  this  he 
foUows  the  lead  of  Mr.  Hichens,  but  with 
much  less  success.  In  the  present  story,  for 
instance,  the  man  who  returns  to  nature,  lives 
in  the  woods,  discovers  that  he  can  by  men- 
tal sympathy  call  the  birds  to  his  hand,  and 
enters  into  inexplicable  intimacy  with  the 
forest  creatures,  in  the  end  becomes  ridicu- 
lous rather  than  impressive.  He  believes  in 
the  joy  of  nature,  but  half  fears  and  half 
hopes  that  at  some  time  the  whole  of  nature — 
sorrow  as  well  as  joy — will  be  revealed  to  him, 
and  this  he  calls  seeing  Pan.  There  is  an 
ancient  pagan  myth  that  whoever  sees  Pan  will 
not  survive  the  sight,  and  Mr.  Benson  inti- 
mates that  his  hero's  sudden  death  is  of  this 
kind,  but  makes  the  whole  thing  ludicrous 
by  leavii^  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  man  is  killed  by  being  butted  to  death 


by  a  real  goat  or  dies  because  he  sees  Pan  in 
his  mythical  goat-like  shape.  (The  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.    11.50.) 

ArgamentaHon  ^'i  "^""^  °(«°  °*«=r  ^^ 
and  Debate  wh'ch  exactly  occupies  the 
same  held  with  this  volume 
by  Professor  Craven  Laycock  and  Mr.  R.  L. 
Scales,  both  of  Dartmouth.  It  systemizes 
and  makes  a  unified  art  of  the  principles  which 
should  be  followed  in  preparing  for  the  pres- 
entation of  a  griven  subject  in  the  form  of 
reasoned  argument  Some  of  the  sub-topics 
under  which  the  whole  subject  is  treated  may 
indicate  the  scope  ;  such  are,  "  Preliminary 
Reading," "  Evidence,"  "Fallacies,"  "Brief- 
Drawing,"  "The  Introduction"  and  "The 
Conclusion,"  and  "  Refutation."  There  is  not 
a  little  sensible  advice  and  acute  suggestion 
to  be  found  in  this  book,  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  useful,  not  only  in  the  class-room,  but  to 
all  persons  preparing  for  public  discussion. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    60c.) 

Biographic  Clinics     S''^''""^*"i.  ?•'•  ^'°?'' 
*    '^  H.  Gould,  believes  that 

many  more  bodily  ills  are  due  to  defective 
vision  than  most  people  imagine.  This  is 
the  third  volume  under  the  title.  In  this 
volume,  among  other  matters,  he  discusses 
the  probability  that  the  death  of  John  Ad- 
dington  Symonds  from  pulmonary  tuberculo- 
sis was  due  ultimately  to  eye-strain,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  eyes  that  occasions  not  only 
such  physical  defects  as  curvature  of  the 
spine  but  such  moral  calamities  as  crimes 
growing  out  of  truancy.  Dr.  Gould  does 
not  think  it  right  to  treat  this  subject  as 
merely  "  a  scientific  or  professional  one,"  but 
regards  it  evidently  as  one  on  which  people 
generally  should  be  well  informed.  It  seems 
to  us  clear,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  question 
on  which  one  can  have  very  intelligentopinion 
without  scientific  and  professional  knowl- 
edge. H  is  well  for  people  generally  to  know 
in  what  direction  physical  danger  lies;  but 
they  can  avoid  danger  safely  only  by  counsel 
and  direction  from  the  expert.  (P.  Blakis- 
ton's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.    $1,  net.) 

Although  a  text-book  in 
A  Omiplete         j  jjjjg    j^j^j  ^f 

Htstory  (^  Music  ^^^j^.  ^y  w.  J.  Baltzell, 
with  seven  American  associates,  is  suitable 
for  the  general  reader  who  wants  in  a  single 
volume  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
growth  of  the  art.  Especially  full  and  in- 
forming are  the  early  chapters  dealing  with 
the  origin  and  primitive  evolution  of  music. 
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In  general  the  discussion  of  the  development 
of  the  various  phases  of  music  is  free  from 
exaggeration.  A  joint  product  of  this  kind, 
however,  is  almost  sure  to  be  marked  by  one 
defect — lack  of  continuity  and  proper  pro- 
portion in  the  consideration  of  certain  topics. 
The  lack  of  continuity  is  noticeable,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  discussion  of  Bach  :  and  lack 
of  proportion  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
chapters  on  modern  music.  No  sound  reason 
can  be  given  for  devoting  nearly  two  thou- 
sand words  to  Richard  Strauss,  while  allow- 
ing Brahms  barely  five  hundred,  and  dis- 
missing Tschaikowski  (whose  name,  by  the 
way,  does  not  appear  in  the  index)  with  a 
scant  two  hundred  and  fifty.  (Theodore 
Presser,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Days  </  iht  Past     '^^  *"*»'■   ^'-  ^5*" 
■^    ^  ander  Shand,  a  Scottish 

writer  and  traveler,  gives  us  here  a  "  medley 
of  memories  "  of  men  and  things  and  of  the 
changes  he  has  observed  in  social,  profes- 
^onal,  and  business  life.  He  has  a  good 
store  of  observation  to  draw  upon,  and  en- 
livens his  talk  by  frequent  anecdote  and  apt 
illustration.  The  book  is  discursive  and 
agreeable  rather  than  important.  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $i,  net.) 

:  natural  attrac- 
,  its  wonder- 
ful architecture,  its  rich 
historical  associations,  and,  above  all,  its 
interesting  people — whose  character  and  cus- 
toms seem  to  pass  unaltered  through  the 
ages — make  a  book  like  Mr.  A.  H.  Hallam- 
Murray's  "  High-Road  of  Empire "  well 
worth  reading.  The  author  treats  of  the 
varied  features  of  India  with  an  intimate  and 
illuminative  touch.  India  needs  to  be  cele- 
brated and  described  also  by  just  such 
physically  made  a  volume  as  this,  printed  in 
superbly  clear  and  large  type,  making  a  book 
for  tired  eyes ;  published  with  many  artistic 
colored  pictures,  a  delight  to  any  eyes.  The 
entertaining  and  instructive  text  merits  such 
type  and  such  illustration,  and  it  merits  as 
well  the  book's  extremely  attractive  binding. 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $S,  net.) 

A  zz- 1         t  j«..   In  The  Outlook  of  Sep- 

r^"!Z'^ft        tember   2,   1905,  will    be 
United  States      *        i  ,       .      ... 

d  Its  Peonle    foind  a  somewhat  detailed 
°"  ^       survey  of  the  first  volume 

of  this  imposing  historical  undertaking  by 
Dr.  Elroy  M.  Avery.  The  volume  now  call- 
ing for  comment  is  the  second  in  his  work, 
and  covers,  speaking  generally,  the  events  of 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
thus  deals  with  the  foundation-laying  of  the 
United  States,  the  colonization  of  New  Eng- 
land, Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Netherland, 
New  Sw^en,  and,  as  necessary  to  a  thorough 


TheHigh-Road    The  unique  nat, 
.if  Empire        tions  of  India, : 


understanding,  New  France.  What  we  said 
of  the  opening  volume  will  apply  here, 
although  with  some  modifications.  In  the 
first  five  of  the  eighteen  chapters  the  interest 
does  not  seem  to  us  nearly  so  well  sustained; 
but  an  even  higher  level  is  reached  in  certain 
of  the  later  chapters.  Throughout  is  evident 
the  master  desire  for  accuracy  and  impartial- 
ity, and  both  have  been  attained  to  a  really 
remarkable  degree.  Puritans,  Catholics, 
Quakers — ^all  the  conflicting  elements  in  the 
youthful  colonies  are  treated  with  scrupulous 
fair-mindedness.  On  the  other  hand,  justice 
is  scarcely  done  to  some  of  the  leading 
actors — ^particularly  the  Stuart  kings — on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  Indeed,  as  in  the 
first  volume.  Dr.  Avery  appears  to  appreciate 
only  imperfectly  the  significance  of  European 
movements  and  conditions  in  their  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  New  World.  We 
notice,  too,  that  in  treating  the  several 
colonies  he  pays  inadequate  attention  to  the 
operation  of  economic  forces.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  publishers  now  announce  that 
the  work  will  be  completed,  not  in  twelve 
volumes  as  originally  projected,  but  in  fifteen, 
possibly  sixteen,  volumes.  (The  Burrows 
Brothers,  Cleveland.) 


Hymn 


Portions  of  many  of  the  best 
j/j'^™'       hymns,  ancient  and  modem,  are 

included  in  this  collection,  with 
notices  of  their  occasions  and  their  authors. 
Noted  translators  and  translations,  with  "  a 
few  words  about  tunes,"  are  added.  The 
chapter  on  "  Hymns  in  Literature"  may  sug- 
gest the  fact  that  there  are  hymns  which 
lack  an  undisputed  title  to  be  classed  as  lit- 
erature. The  author.  Miss  Grace  Morrison 
Everett,  has  aimed  at  making  a  popular 
rather  than  a  critical  work.  1 1  is  worth  noting 
that  Samson  Occom,  not  "  Ockerman,"  is  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  the  eighteenth-century 
hymn, 

"  Amlced  by  Sinai's  awful  sannd," 

the  single  Christian  lyric  by  an  American 
Indian.  (Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.  $\2S.) 

In  Old  Bettaire  Mrs.  Maty  DiUon  has  writ- 
ten  here  a  simple  story  of 
social  life  in  a  quiet  southern  Pennsylvania 
college  town.  The  college  attracted  South- 
em  youths,  and  later  became  a  center  of 
excitement,  as  did  all  the  border  between 
North  and  South  during  the  war.  Into 
this  free  and  happy  community  came  the 
demure,  pretty  New  England  girl,  Eunice. 
Her  love  story,  an  old-fashioned  picture,  so 
long  ago  do  war  times  seem,  is  troubled  by 
her  patriotic  and  religious  scruples,  for  Rez, 
an  attractive  student  from  the  South,  wooes 
her.  That  he  wins  her  is  due  to  her  ripening 
nature  and  to  his  loyalty  to  her,  even  though 
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he  joins  the  Confederate  anny.  (The  Cen- 
tury Company,  New  York.    #1.50.) 

/~«.'  ri,.^^„„»^  The  passionate  outcry  of 

stricken  at  the  outrages  of  demoniac  crime, 
finds  utterance  in  this  volume  by  a  gifted  Jew- 
ess, Miss  Nadage  Dor^e,  author  of  a  remark- 
able book, "  Gelta,  or  the  Czar  and  the  Song- 
stress." The  contrast  between  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  religion  of  Christ,  which 
writers  in  easy  chairs  have  noted  with  cooler 
criticism,  she  notes,  as  seen  especially  in 
orthodox  Russia,  widi  feelings  akin  to  frenzy 
in  beholding  the  unchecked  cruelties  of  Rus- 
sian fiends.  '  Literary  form  disappears  in  the 
volcanic  outburst  of  tortured  feeling.  Chris- 
tian America,  as  well  as  other  Christian 
powers,  is  held  culpable  for  not  forcing  the 
hand  of  the  Czar  to  stop  the  carnival  of  hell- 
ish wrong.  This  misjudgment  is  easily  for- 
given if  one  remembers  Holy  Writ :  "  Op- 
pression maketh  a  wise  man  mad."  A  much 
more  effective  protest  than  that  which  Russia 
heard  from  us  after  Kishinev  should  have 
been  made  years  before  by  certain  Jewish 
bankers,  the  holders  of  Russia's  purse-strings, 
against  her  long-continued  anti-Semitism,  of 
which  Kishinev  was  the  natural  fruit  (The 
American  News  Company,  New  York.    50c.) 

Jolm  Fiske     ^^^  editor  of  the  Beacon  Biog- 
raphies, of  which  this  volume 
is  a  unit,  may  well  find  place  for  the  historian 
Fiske.    In  these  days  of  minute  research  it 
has  become  somewhat  the  fashion  to  dispar- 
age his  writings  because  their  material  was 
not  gathered  from  first  sources ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  recent  investigation  has 
placed  in  quite  a  new  light  many  of  the  facts 
with  which  be  dealt    At  the  same  time  it 
has  demonstrated  the  essential  soundness  of 
his  work,  and  leaves  him  among  our  worthiest 
historians.  Certainly,  few  have  done  so  much 
to  make  history  attractive   to  the   general 
public,  and  if  only  for  this  reason  he  deserves 
recognition  in  a  series  of  studies  intended 
*to  furnish  brief,  readable,  and  authentic 
accounts  of  those  Americans  whose  person- 
alities   have    impressed    themselves   most 
deeply  on  the  character  and  history  of  their 
counUy."    Mr.  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry,  the 
author  of  this  biographical  essay — it  is  really 
too  slender  to  merit  the  name  of  biography — 
on  Mr.  Fiske's  life  and  works,  writes  from 
intimate  personal  knowledge  and  with  un- 
mistakable admiration.    He  is,  indeed,  in- 
clined to  be  over-eulogistic,  and  his  portrayal 
suffers  from  awkward  phraseology.    But  in 
spite  of  this  he  contrives  to  convey  a  good 
idea  of  Mr.  Fiske  both  as  man  and  as  writer. 
(Small,  Maymtfd  &  Co.    75c.,  net) 


The  Lonp  Arm  Le  Droit  Conners,  the  silent, 
'  observant,  handsome  man, 

who  acts  as  amateur  detective  in  a  succession 
of  tragic  mysteries,  is  as  quick  at  solving 
riddles,  when  the  least  clue  is  given,  as  the 
rest  of  his  tribe  in  detective  stories.  Mur- 
derers, counterfeiters,  dishonest  gamblers, 
kidnappers,  and  all  manner  of  evil-doers  are 
ferreted  out  and  brought  to  justice  by  this 
astute  young  man,  who  occupies  his  days 
painting  beautiful  pictures.  The  author  is 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Gardenshire.  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.    $l.SQ.) 

The  Musicians-    l^^"^  '%«  ^V*°«  ff  »V 
L  brar  between  the  two  latest  cot 

^  lections  in  this  series  to 
come  to  our  notice ;  one  collection  consists 
of  "  Songs  and  Airs  by  Handel,"  fluent  and 
conventional ;  the  other  of  "  Seventy  Scot- 
tish Songs,"  racy  and  unsophisticated.  Eben- 
ezer  Prout,  who  edits  the  Handel  collection, 
displays,  both  in  the  introduction  and  the 
editing  of  the  ^ngs,  the  scholarship  which 
is  expected  of  him.  These  songs,  of  course, 
are  taken  from  operas  which,  so  far  as  per- 
formance on  the  stage  is  concerned,  are  ob- 
solete, and  from  oratorios.  They  appear  m 
two  volumes — one  containing  arias  written 
for  high  voice,  soprano  or  tenor ;  the  other, 
those  written  for  low  voice,  contralto  or  bass. 
The  Scottish  songs,  in  a  single  volume  in 
two  editions— one  for  high,  the  other  for  low 
voice — ^have  been  chosen  with  intelligence. 
Here  are  some  which  are  universally  known, 
like  "Auld  Lang  Syne;"  others,  like  the 
"  Islay  Maiden,"  will  be  strange  and  new  to 
most  hearers,  but  are  more  characteristic. 
Mme.  Helen  Hopekirk,  the  editor,  has  had 
a  difficult  task  and  has  performed  it  well. 
She  has  written  piano  accompaniments  to 
these  folk-songs,  which  preserve  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  the  primitive  traits  which  the 
melodies  possess.  In  some  cases  she  has 
conveyed  the  spirit  of  these  songs  with  nota- 
ble success.  The  introduction  she  has  writ- 
ten to  this  volume  is  a  sympathetic  interpre- 
tation of  Scottish  music.  (The  Oliver  Ditson 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.    #1.50  each.) 

^  x^  J  J  jt.  This  is  a  new  and  welcome 
O^d  and  the  ^^j^^^  .^  „ ^j^^  Highways 
Cotswolds  ^^j  Byways  "  series.  These 
books  have  proved  attractive  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  readers  and  travelers,  including  the 
"Tarry  at  Home"  variety.  The  excellent 
line  engravings  are  a  welcome  change,  from 
the  excessive  publication  of  half-tone  cuts, 
and  the  topics  of  the  several  volumes  are 
invariably  such  as  to  make  picturesque  illus- 
tra.tion  easy.  This  is  emphatically  true  of 
the  present  book,  in  which  Mr.  Herbert  A. 
Evans  writes  in  a  discursive  and  agreeably 
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rambling  way.  He  takes  Oxford  as  a  start- 
ing-place, and  wisely  devotes  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  book  to  less  well-known  places. 
Many  Americans  know  of  Woodstock,  Ban- 
bury, Horley,  and  Edgehill,  but  how  many 
have  ever  heard  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Slaughter,  Temple  Guiting,  Chipping  War- 
den, Stow-on-the-Wold,  or  Lower  Swell? 
These  are  but  samples  of  the  many  quaint 
names  of  scores  of  English  villages  through 
which  the  author  takes  his  reader  in  a  lei- 
surely pedestrian  trip.  Everywhere  he  finds 
ancient  halls,  ruined  abbeys,  picturesque 
cottages,  or  old-fashioned  inns,  and  his  narra- 
tive abounds  in  local  traditions,  legends,  and 
the  drift  of  the  side-eddies  of  history.  The 
drawings  are  by  Frederick  L.  Griggs.  (The 
MacmiUan  Company,  New  York.    $2.) 

The  Sage  Brush    ^''e  parson  in  this  tede 
Parson  frontier  hfe  by  A.  B. 

Ward  has  not  the  unas- 
sdlable  strength  that  some  of  his  predecessors 
in  fiction  have  shown.  His  *is  a  complex 
nature;  deeply  and  devoutly  persuaded  of 
the  reality  of  his  religious  mission,  he  yet 
possesses  a  highly  emotional  artistic  temper- 
ament The  abrupt  changes  from  prophetic 
fervor  to  gay,  boyish  light-heartedness  are 
admirably  indicated.  How  he  fared  and 
how  silently  he  suffers  in  his  chosen  work 
must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  find  out  for  him- 
self. With  a  striking  hero,  and  the  varied 
assortment  of  men  and  women  to  be  found 
in  a  mining  town,  the  tragic  climax  is  only 
logical.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  ^1.50.) 

o      L  D      1.     ji   This   story  is  by  C.   F. 
Sarah  BemhareU    „..  .        /        ^,'       „    . 
Brown  P'"Pn>  whose  tale  called 

"  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer  " 
proved,  we  believe,  entertaining  to  many 
readers.  The  present  book  aims  at  comi- 
cality rather  than  humor,  and  combines  a 
rather  sensational  plot  with  somewhat  too 
extended  and  thinly  drawn  out  descriptions 
of  country  character  and  rustic  pranks.  The 
extent  of  the  ground  covered  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  author  publishes  an 
alphabetized  list  of  the  "  Personnel "  of  the 
book  which  covers  seven  pages.  (J.  K. 
Waters  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.    #1.50.) 

SelecHons  from  the  /"'^^ ^f^ °^i««^ 
Poetry  <^^ohn  Payne  ^^s 'titho'?": 
rival,  according  to  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges.  His  reputation  was  made  by  an 
incomparable  translation  of  "  The  Arabian 
Nights,"  and  was  heightened  by  his  metrical 
tnuaslation  of  Villon.  In  this  volume  his 
inventive  genius  and  remarkable  use  of  nie- 
lodious  English  give  an  unusual  pleasure  to 
the  appreciative  reader.    His  ballads  equal 


the  best  of  English  songsters,  and  the  themes 
they  set  forth  are  marvelously  fitted  to  their 
form.  In  the  present  collection,  made  with 
loving  care  by  his  friends,  with  the  intention 
of  introducing  his  work  to  American  readers, 
it  is  difficult  to  pass  by  any  one  of  the  selec- 
tions. They  are  exquisitely  graceful  and 
yet  profoundly  impressive,  pervaded  by  a 
moving  undertone  of  sadness,  which  perhaps 
reaches  its  full  expression  in  the  beautiful 
poem  "The  Grave  of  My  Songs."  How 
the  poet  could  have  remained  in  comparative 
obscurity  so  long  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  pre-eminence  of  his  translations,  and  his 
own  exceeding  modesty  as  to  his  original 
writings.  "The  Ballad  of  Isobel"  and 
"  The  Rime  of  Redemption "  alone  place 
the  poet  high  among  modem  singers.  The 
lighter  vein  of  the  dainty  Barcarolles  and 
Rondeaux  and  Madrigals  is  equally  attract- 
ive. (John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 
12.50,  net.) 

TL  -n.  J  t  In  every  sense  of  the  word, 
A?7f  "^  *'*  volume  by  the  author 
Oow  ^f  „  .j.^g  jj^ygg  jjf  Quiet" 

is  indeed  a  beautiful  book,  one  that  will  give 
the  reader  a  realization  of  the  joy  of  life.  It 
is  a  succession  of  exquisite  sketches  pre- 
sented by  an  artist  gifted  with  the  elusive 
literary  touch  and  a  delicate  instinct  for 
the  beautiful.  The  thread  of  gold  has  two 
strands,  ardor  and  tranquillity,  interwoven 
to  make  a  cord  of  strength  and  beauty  with 
which  to  bind  our  life  together.  The  author 
passes  without  haste  or  jar  from  sensible 
practical  philosophy  to  prose  hymns  that  are 
full  of  hopeful  inspiration.  We  pause  in  the 
tender  light  shed  over  the  picture  of  a  visit 
to  a  crippled  man, "  whose  laugh  had  the  care- 
less and  good-humored  ring  of  one  whose 
mind  was  entirely  content"  He  and  his 
wife  were  a  gallant  pair,  abiding  in  a  serene 
region  above  humanity  and  pain.  Then 
comes  a  charming  chapter  upon  authorship, 
which  should  be  read  by  every  one  who  feels 
the  necessity  of  expression.  The  pleasures 
of  work  are  sung — not  in  too  exalted  strain, 
and  with  touches  of  gentle  humor.  Oxford, 
Canterbury,  Tower,  Dorsetshire,  all  breathe 
the  love  and  homage  of  an  English  heart  for 
the  memories  and  traditions  of  his  own  land. 
The  religious  reflections — though  truly  the 
religious  spirit  is  on  every  page — are  pecu- 
liarly refreshing,  individual  without  being  too 
assertive,  and  truly  devout  though  lacking 
entirely  the  conventional  tone.  The  closing 
chapters  upon  the  deeper  verities,  thoughts 
that  fill  the  mind  when  experience  has  taught 
us  lessons,  are  full  of  quiet  power,  and  shed 
the  same  sunshine  that  Faber  found  long 
ago  could  stir  new  life  in  the  heart  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    #3,  net) 
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Health,  purity,  cleanliness  radiate  throughout  the  house 
equipped  with  "Stwtdwir  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware.  The  snow- 
•white  purity  of  its  enamel,  the  assurance  of  health  from  its  smooth  one- 
piece  surface,  the  absence  of  cracks  and  crevices  where  dust  and  dirt 
might  lodge,  make  "^u^durd"  Ware  the  only  equipment  for  a  cleanly  modern 
home,  while  the  decorative  charm  which  its  presence  lends,  is  not 
only  a  joy  itself  in  use,  but  distinctly  increases  the  value  of  your  house, 
should  you  ever  want  to  sell.  "*t«»i£Bnl"  Ware  is  indestructible  and  the  cost 
of  its  installation  is  moderate  enough  to  appeal  to  the  most  economical, 
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How  a  TURKEY  lasted  a  Week 

by  usin^ 


ARMOUR'S 

EXTRACT  e;^  BEEF 


SUNDAY 

Served  as  a  Roast 

The  bird  was  basted  with  just  a  trifle 

of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 


MONDAY 

This  Roast  Made  a  Stew 

Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  gave 

it  a  rich  flavor 

TUESDAY 

'Twas  French  Hash  on  Toast 

Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  restored 

the  original  flavor 

WEDNESDAY 

A  Rich  Fncandeau 

In  Fncandeau,  the  Extract  is 

ahnost  'ndispensable 


THURSDAY 


^^dilrtdwd  put  up  under**' 
'^hicaAoUSA- 


^ 


Some  use  the  Extract  in  the  sauce 
as  well  as  in  the  Pate 

FRIDAY 

We  Had  the  Grilled  Bones 

The  Beefy  flavor  of  Armour's  Extract 

greatly  helped  the  sauce 


SATURDAY 

What's  Left  went  into  a  Soup 
Flavored  with  Armour's  Extract 
of  Beef 


The  BEST  EXTRACT 
The  BEST BEEF 
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To  those  who  drive,  a  part  of  their  satisfaction  is  the 
smartness  of  their  turnout.  The  other  part  is  in  the 
good  service  of  good  material. 

Kelly-Sprin^field  Tires 

are  both  smart  and  good.  They  add  to  the  appearance 
of  the  best  rigs,  and  they  give  the  good  service  that 
goes  with  their  good  style.  The  best  carriage  makers 
use  them  exclusively,  of  course.  Lovers  of  horses 
and  carriages  will  find  our  booklet,  "  Rubber  Tired," 
important  reading. 


Consolidated   R^ubber  Tire  Company 

39  Pine  Street,  New  York  Akron.  Ohio 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  3,    1906 


The   Senate    Committee 
Railway  Rate    ,^    reported    the   Hep- 

•  ^?  ^°1  bum-DoUiver  Railway 
lit  the  Senate      _  t.        ■     •         »>••■ 

Rate  Regulation  Bill,  as 

heretofore  explained  in  our  columns, 
without  amendment  This  may  mean, 
as  some  Washington  correspondents  ap- 
pear to  think,  that  there  is  a  majorit)'  for 
that  bill  as  it  stands ;  it  more  probably 
means  that  a  majority  in  the  Senate  wish 
to  debate  the  bill,  and  any  amendments 
to  it,  before  the  public,  and  not  in  secret 
session  of  the  Committee.  This  is  wise. 
We  ju<^e  that  there  is  no  serious  op|x>- 
sition  in  the  Senate  to  a  bill  incorpo- 
rating the  two  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  President  has  laid  stress: 
(1)  That  the  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  fix  rates ;  (2)  that  the  rate  fixed 
shall  go  into  effect  at  once,  and  not  wait 
until  the  Commission,  by  judicial  pro- 
ceeding^, can  secure  a  decbion  from  the 
courts.  But,  as  we  explained  in  The 
Oudook  of  February  17,  the  friends  of 
railway  rate  regulation  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress  are  divided  in  opinion,  not 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  an  appeal 
can  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission — for 
the  Constitutional  right  to  take  such  an 
appeal  cannot  be  tak^ijk.^way  by  Act  of 
Congress — but  on  the  question  whether 
that  right  should  be  explicitly  recognized 
in  the  Act,  .and  the  proceedings  in  such 
appeal  defined.  Senator  Knox  has  now 
introduced  a  bill  already  foreshadowed 
by  The  Oudook,  which  prescribes  that 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States;  that 
frpin  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 
appeal  can  be  taken  only  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  such  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  not  act  as  a 
stay  of  proceedings.  The  proposed 
amendment  further  provides  that — 

No  order  of  the  Commission  reducing  a 
rate  shall  be  set  aside  or  suspended  by  an 


interlocutory  decree  of  the  court  withoui- 
requiring  a  deposit  of  the  excess  charge  or 
sufficient  bona  to  secure  to  the  parties  en- 
titled thereto  the  repayment,  if  the  Commis- 
sion's order  is  sustained,  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived by  the  carrier  in  excess  of  the  rate 
fixed  by  the  Commission. 

The  attempt  of  certain  partisan  journals 
to  make  the  public  regard  this  as  an 
attack  on  the  President's  policy  is  with- 
out foundation.  The  President  has  said 
nothing,  publicly  or  officially,  to  indicate 
whether  he  is  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to 
this  amendment,  and  there  is  in  it  appar- 
ently nothing  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  has  insisted.  If  the 
words  "  or  sufficient  bond,"  which  we 
have  italicized,  were  omitted,  so  that  in 
order  to  delay  the  enforcement  of  the 
Commission's  decision  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  appealing  railway  to  pay  into 
the  court  the  difference  between  the  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  and  the 
rate  maintained  by  the  railway,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  Senator  Knox's 
amendment  would  expedite  rather  than 
delay  the  ultimate  result.  The  Outlook 
is  inclined  to  fovor  the  Knox  provision. 


__     „       „     .  The  almost  unanimotis 

The  Pare  Food        »    /^,  »     jn  .         v  u 

D-jf  vote  (63  to  4)  by  which 

die  Pure  Food  Bill  last 
week  passed  the  Senate,  uncrippled  by 
serious  amendments,  shows  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country  has  made  itself  felt 
in  Co^gnsss.  The  opptosition  to  such  a 
measure  has  all  along  been  latent  and 
dilatory;  the  attacks  have  been  upon 
specific  clauses  rather  than  uix>n  the 
broad  principles  involved  ;  yet  for  some 
fifteen  years  efforts  to  carry  through  a 
National  law  protecting  the  whole  people 
from  injurious  and  fraudulent  practices 
have  failed.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  should  be 
pressed  energetically  to  a  vote ;  that  it 
will  be  defeated  on  such  a  vote  is  most 
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improbable,  but  that  it  may  be  delayed 
and  obstructed  unless  the  press  and  the 
people  urge  Congress  to  action  is  only 
too  likely.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the 
managers  of  the  campaign  of  education 
lately  carried  on  all  over  the  country,  and 
especially  to  such  organizations  as  the 
General  Federation  of  Women'sClubs  and 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  which 
have  treated  the  question  as  one  of  vital 
importance  to  all  homes,  and  have  taught 
graphically  and  by  physical  exhibits  the 
shocking  extent  to  which  adulteration  and 
misstatement  are  carried  with  both  foods 
and  drugs.  It  is  true  that  many  States 
have  each  a  pure  food  law,  but  these  are  of 
varying  efficiency  and  they  can  only  pun- 
ish offenses  committed  wholly  in  a  State. 
The  Heybum  bill  which  has  just  passed 
the  Senate  makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  under 
penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both, 
to  manufacture  or  sell  adulterated  or 
misbranded  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  or 
liquors  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Territories,  and  the  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  and  prohibits  the 
shipment  of  such  goods  from  one  State 
to  another  or  to  a  foreign  country.  Thus 
it  would  become  illegal  to  ship  or  receive 
such  goods  in  unbroken  packages  sent 
from  one  State  to  another,  which  can 
now  be  done  with  impunity,  as  the  State 
laws  do  not  then  apply.  It  is  not  true, 
as  has  been  widely  asserted,  that  the  bill 
would  put  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Heybum  in  the  final  debate 
said:  "This  bill  fixes  no  standard  upon 
anything ;  it  authorizes  no  officer  to  fix 
any  standard.  It  provides  that  the  courts, 
and  the  courts  alone,  may  determine 
whether  or  not  an  article  is  contraband 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act."  The 
operation  in  actual  practice  would  be 
that  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  its  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry should  find  that  the  law  was  violated, 
it  would  report  the  facts  to  the  proper 
United  States  District  Attorney,  who 
would  take  action  in  a  Federal  court, 
and  only  after  the  court  had  found  an 
accused  person  guilty  would  the  article 
in  question  be  publicly  denounced  or 
exposed.  In  brief,  the  bill  undertakes 
two  distinct  objects,  one  being  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  poisonous  or  injurious  foods 


or  drugs,  the  other  to  compel  manufactur- 
ers to  tell  the  truth  about  their  products. 
Senator  Heybum  has  quoted  a  prominent 
physician  as  saying  that  not  less  than 
200,000,  perhaps  350,000,  children  lost 
their  lives  every  year  as  the  result  of  im- 
pure or  misbranded  drugs.  If  this  estimate 
is  only  half-way  correct,  it  would  justify 
a  far  more  drastic  measure  than  that  now 
before  the  lower  House  of  Congress, 
which  has  been  well  defined  as  a  bill  to 
promote  common  honesty  in  the  sale  of 
foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors. 


^  ^  .  «  .  The  decision  of  the 
The  Canal  Report      Administration  in  fa- 

vor  of  a  lock  canal  at  Panama  was  in 
a  measure  forecast  by  The  Outlook  in 
its  issue  of  December  2,  1905.  The 
two  reports  from  the  board  of  cons«ik- 
ing  engineers  were  submitted  to  the 
Canal  Commission,  and  the  Canal  Com- 
mission with  practical  unanimity,  all  the 
members  except  Rear- Admiral  Endicott 
uniting,  recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  lock  plan.  The  groimds  for  their 
recommendation  are  thus  summarized 
by  themselves : 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the 
canal  proi>osed  by  the  minon^  of  the  board 
of  consulting  engineers  can  be  built  in  half 
the  time  and  at  little  more  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  canal  proposed  by  the  majority 
of  the  board,  and  that  when  completed  it  will 
be  a  better  canal,  for  the  following  reasons : 

It  provides  greater  safety  for  ships  and 
less  danger  of  interruption  to  traffic  by  reason 
of  its  wider  and  deeper  channels. 

It  provides  quicxer  passage  across  the 
Isthmus  for  large  ships  or  a  lu'ge  trafiSc. 

It  is  in  much  less  danger  of  damage  to 
itself  or  of  delays  to  ships  from  the  flood 
waters  of  the  Chagres  and  other  streams. 

Its  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance, 
including  fixed  charges,  will  be  less  by  some 
two  million  dollars  or  more  per  annum. 

It  can  be  enlarged  hereafter  much  more 
easily  and  cheaply  than  can  a  sea-level  canal. 

Its  military  defense  can  be  effected  with 
as  little,  or  perhaps  less,  difficulty  than  the 
sea-level  canal. 

This  recommendation  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
unless  it  is  overruled  by  Congress,  which 
is  highly  improbable,  the  Canal  will  be 
built  with  locks.  The  reader  should 
remember  that,  while  a  majority  of  the 
board  of  consulting  engineers  recom- 
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mended  the  sea-level  canal,  by  a  vote  of 
eight  to  five,  the  question  was  not,  when 
presented  to  them,  a  new  one ;  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  engineers,  French  and 
American,  who  have  studied  this  subject, 
and  reported  upon  it  previously,  are  op- 
posed to  the  sea-level  and  in  favor  of  the 
lock  canal.  So  that,  while  there  is  a  real 
and  important  difference  of  opinion,  on 
the  whole  it  must  be  said  that  the  weight 
of  engineering  judgment  is  in  favor  of 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  history  which  justifies  this 
statement  our  readers  will  find  in  The 
Outlook  of  December  2,  referred  to  above. 


The  Inter-State  Com- 
S!.'^"T'"^    merce     Commission 

peake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way and  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  Railroad,  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  19th  of  February,  is 
the  first  cause  instituted  under  the 
Elkins  Act  of  1903  and  is  now  finally 
determined.  The  opinion  is  of  special 
interest  in  view  of  pending  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  inter-State  commerce  and 
the  determined  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  break  up  the  practices  denounced 
by  existing  laws.  In  theproceeding  against 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  et  al., 
the  Government  challenged  the  right  of 
an  inter-State  carrier  to  perform  a  con- 
tract to  sell  and  deliver  merchandise 
(coal)  whenever  the  price  to  be  received 
by  the  railway  is  inadequate  to  cover  its 
actual  outlay,  plus  the  published  freight 
rates,  upon  the  ground  that  the  actual 
result  would  be  discrimination  and  fail- 
ure to  collect  the  published  tariff,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law. 
The  railway  companies  maintained 
broadly  that,  when  acting  in  good  faith, 
they  had,  as  dealers,  the  right  to  make 
contracts  at  a  fixed  price  for  sale  and 
delivery  extending  over  a  series  of  years 
and  then  go  into  the  market,  buy  the 
merchandise,  and  deliver  it  at  destina- 
tion, notwithstanding  what  they  received 
therefor  might  not  be  sufficient  to  yield 
them  a  net  sum  equal  to  the  published 
freight  rate,  according  to  which  shippers 
generally  were  charged.  The  position  of 
the  Government  was  sustained  and  the 


contention  of  the  roads  denied  in  a 
powerful  and  sweeping  opinion  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  White,  and  the  way  now 
seems  clear  to  enjoin  carriers  from 
resorting  to  arrangements  or  devices 
whereby,  in  effect,  although  indirectly, 
they  may  cut  rates  or  practice  discrimina- 
tion. The  opinion  is  an  emphatic  an- 
nouncement, of  a  fixed  determination  by 
the  Court  to  construe  liberally  the  inter- 
State  commerce  acts  with  the  express 
purpose  "  to  compel  the  carrier  as  a 
public  agent  to  give  equal  treatment  to 
all,"  and  to  refrain  from  those  things 
which  conflict  with  its  duty  to  the  public 
as  declared  by  Congress,  and,  further, 
not  to  permit  the  doing  by  indirection  of 
things  unlawful  if  directly  done.  The 
Court  deliberately  laid  aside  considera- 
tion of  other  grounds  upon  which  deter- 
mination of  the  cause  might  have  been 
founded,  and  entered  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  broad  underlying  questions  and 
principles,  with  the  apparent  purpose 
clearly  to  settle  the  law  and  announce 
its  hostility  to  all  those  practices  which 
contribute,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
evils  which  Congress  intended  to  de- 
nounce. The  result  is  far-reaching,  and 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
emmept  in  its  efforts  to  compel  carriers 
to  recognize  their  duty  to  the  public 
and  confine  themselves  to  the  legitimate 
business  of  transporting  for  all  on  terms 
just  and  equal.  The  inter-State  com- 
merce acts  prohibit  the  taking  by  a 
carrier  of  compensation  greater  than  that 
specified  in  the  published  tariff  as  clearly 
as  they  do  accepting  less  than  required 
by  the  same.  Since  a  carrier  may  not, 
therefore,  as  the  net  result  of  transac- 
tions as  a  dealer,  make  more  or  take  less 
than  the  freight  rate  without  violating 
the  law,  obviously  its  opportunities  for 
dealing  cannot  be  very  extensive.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  involved  will 
be  found  on  another  page. 


_     ,  The  New  York  In- 

The  Insurance  ■,  .-      . 

Commillee-s  Report  ^"'^''"^^  Investigat- 
ing Committee,  after 
nearly  two  months  of  continuous  work 
since  the  close  of  its  public  sessions, 
made  its  report  to  the  Legislature  last 
week.     The   Coimnittee,   with    Senator 
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William  W.  Annstrong  as  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  as  counsel,  began 
its  public  hearings  on  September  6,  1905, 
and  held  fifty-seven  sessions  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  collected  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  valuable  testimony  con- 
cerning conditions  in  the  life  insurance 
companies  in  New  York  State.  The 
report  is  a  volume  of  three  hundred 
pages,  containing  a  comprehensive  xi- 
sum^  of  the  testimony  given  at  the  hear- 
ings and  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  remedial  legislation.  These 
recommendations  cover  the  entire  field 
of  life  insurance  activity  with  great  thor- 
oughness; they  deal  with  the  organ- 
ization and  control  of  life  insurance 
companies,  investments,  political  con- 
tributions and  lobbying,  tiie  regulation 
of  expenditures,  the  ascertainment  and 
distribution  of  surplus,  publicity  of  ac- 
counting, and  other  more"  technical 
details.  The  Committee  would  permit 
the  formation  of  either  stock  or  mutual 
forms  of  insurance  companies ;  it  would 
allow  the  organization  of  purely  mutual 
companies  without  capital  stock,  a  form 
of  company  which  under  the  present  law 
can  be  created  only  by  special  enact- 
ment ;  it  would  permit  the  directors  of 
a  stock  corporation  to  give  its  policy- 
holders the  right  to  vote  for  directors, 
and  would  allow  the  conversion  of  stock 
corporations  into  purely  mutual  compa- 
nies if  the  parties  in  interest  so  desire. 
In  the  case  of  mutual  companies  the 
Committee  recommendsprovisions  which 
shall  gfive  the  policy-holders  the  most 
ample  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
election  of  trustees.  It  would  cancel 
all  existing  proxies,  provide  that  all  fu- 
ture proxies  shall  be  valid  for  only  two 
.months  preceding  any  given  election, 
that  lists  of  policy-holders  shall  be  made 
accessible  by  the  company,  that  nomina- 
tions of  candidates  may  be  made  by  the 
administration,  or  by  groups  of  one 
hundred  policy-holders,  but  that  such 
nominations  must  be  made  in  the  first 
case  four  months  before  the  election 
and  in  the  second  case  three  months, 
the  nominations  not  to  be  changed  ex- 
cept in  case  of  death  or  disability.  The 
company  must  send  to  each  policy-holder 
a  list  of  the  nominations  of  the  admin- 
istration  with    the    names    of    persons 


authorized  to  receive  proxies  to  vote 
for  such  ticket;  and,  when  all  the  nom- 
inations have  been  made,  an  official 
ballot  containing  the  names  of  all  can- 
didates. The  Committee  would  provide 
that  the  terms  of  office  of  existing  direct- 
ors shall  expire  on  November  IS  next, 
on  the  ground  that  present  boards  have 
been  elected  without  the  participation 
of  any  considerable  number  of  policy- 
holders. Such  a  provision  would  give 
the  policy-holders  an  immediate  oppor- 
tunity to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
selection  of  new  officials,  if  they  so  desire. 
On  the  important  question  of  invest- 
ments the  Committee  recommends  that 
investment  in  the  stock  of  any  corpora- 
tion be  prohibited,  as  well  as  in  bonds 
secured  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one- 
third  by  the  hypothecation  of  corporate 
stocks.  All  such  stocks  and  bonds  now 
held  by  the  companies  must  be  disposed 
of  within  five  j'ears  from  the  end  of  this 
year.  No  loans  shall  be  made  on  stocks 
or  on  this  class  of  bonds.  The  Com- 
mittee would  also  forbid  all  syndicate 
participations  or  transactions  for  pur- 
chase and  sale  on  joint  account,  and 
would  provide  that  no  officer  or  director 
shall  be  pecuniarily  interested  in  any 
way  in  any  purchase,  sale,  or  loan  made 
by  his  company.  .The  Committee  recom- 
mends the  passage  of  an  unequivocal 
and  drastic  measure  forbidding  contribu- 
tions by  insurance  corporations  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  and  making  an  official  in 
any  way  responsible  for  such  a  contribu- 
tion guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  per- 
nicious activity  of  insurance  companies 
in  the  endeavor  to  influence  and  control 
legislation  the  Committee  would  eliminate 
by  a  provision  similar  to  that  in  the 
Massachusetts  law.  Every  person  em- 
ployed to  promote  or  oppose  the  passage 
of  any  legislative  measure  must  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  statement  show- 
ing on  whose  behalf  he  is  working,  and 
the  matter  with  which  he  is  concerned. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  still  further 
recommends  legislation  providing  that 
every  insurance  corporation  also  must 
file  with  the  same  official,  within  two 
months  of  the  adjournment  of  the  Legis- 
lature, a  statement  showing  in  detail  all 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  widi 
legislation  at  the  last  session. 
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Fnriher 
Recommendations 


The  Committee  does 
not  believe  it  advisa- 
ble that  the  Legisla- 
ture should  attempt  to  prescribe  the 
expenditures  of  life  insurance  compa- 
nies for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
extravagance  in  management.  It  finds 
that  the  most  wasteful  expense  lies  in 
the  amount  paid  for  new  business.  To 
control  this  source  of  extravagance  it  is 
recommended  that  the  amount  of  new 
business  which  a  company  may  write  be 
limited  in  the  case  of  companies  having 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  of  insurance 
in  force  to  $150,000,000  a  year,  and  in 
the  case  of  smaller  companies  to  a  cer- 
tain prescribed  percentage  of  outstand- 
ing business.  Companies  hawng  less 
than  $50,000,000  of  insurance  in  force 
shall  not  be  limited.  Such  limitation 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
do  away  in  great  part  with  the  excessive 
rivalry  between  companies  which  has 
resulted  in  extravagant  commissions, 
supplemented  by  liberal  bonuses  and 
prizes,  the  maintenance  of  unprofitable 
foreign  branches,  and  lavish  expenditures 
in  many  directions  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  agents  to  their  utmost  endeavor. 
In  addition  to  the  limitation  of  the  amount 
of  new  business  that  may  be  written,  it 
is  reconunended  that  the  amounts  that 
may  be  expended  in  obtaining  new  busi- 
ness should  be  limited  in  accordance 
with  a  standard  which  is  too  technical 
for  consideration  in  such  a  brief  state- 
ment as  can  be  given  here.  The  prac- 
tice of  giving  rebates  on  premiums  is 
now  stringently  forbidden  by  law.  A 
further  amendment  is  recommended,  how- 
ever, providing  that  a  person  receiving 
a  rebate  shall  be  equally  guilty  with  the 
one  giving  it.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  that  deferred  dividend  pol- 
icies should  be  prohibited,  and  that 
dividends  should  be  distributed  annually, 
to  be  applied  either  in  reductions  of 
premiums  or  in  purchase  of  additional 
insurance  or  to  be  paid  in  cash  at  the 
option  of  the  insured.  No  change  should 
be  made  under  existing  contracts,  but  all 
policies  issued  in  the  future  should  be  of 
the  annual  dividend  type.  In  order  that 
the  companies  may  have  the  most  com- 
plete protection  against  fluctuations  in 
the  values  of  their  securities  and  unfore- 


seen demands,  they  should  be  permitted 
to  accumulate  and  retain  a  reasonable 
contingent  fund  in  addition  to  their  legal 
reserve,  the  amount  of  such  fund  to  be 
prescribed  by  law  in  proportion  to  the 
net  value  of  the  companies'  outstanding 
policies.  The  Committee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  mutual  companies  and  stock 
companies  transacting  business  on  the 
mutual  plan  should  be  forbidden  from 
writing  non-participating  policies.  The 
Committee  favors  a  provision  for  stand- 
ard forms  of  policies  for  each  of  the 
ordinary  sorts  of  life  insurance.  Any 
company  should  be  privileged,  however, 
to  issue  policies  of  any  other  kind, 
provided  they  have  been  approved  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance.  In 
such  case  the  Superintendent  should 
establish  a  standard  form  for  that  typ)e 
of  insurance  which  all  companies  would 
be  free  to  use.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee is  that  with  regard  to  publicity  and 
State  supervision.  It  would  provide  for 
the  fullest  and  most  definite  reports  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  all 
the  financial  transactions  of  an  insurance 
company,  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  department.  The  Committee  in- 
cludes in  its  recommendations  a  number 
of  categories  under  which  such  reports 
should  be  made  in  order  to  afford  the 
most  complete  publicity  to  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  insurance  companies. 


„      „  .  As  The  Outlook  pointed 

two  bills  before  the  New 
York  Legfislature  regarding  the  new 
subways  which  are  to  be  built  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sion. These  are  known  as  the  Elsberg 
Bill  and  the  City  Club  Bill.  Both  of 
them  seem  to  us  to  be  defective  in  cer- 
tain particulars,  and  the  Legislature' 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  serving  the 
best  interests  of  the  city  if  it  postponed 
action  without  passing  either  of  the  bills 
in  their  present  form  until  it  can  be 
convinced  as  to  what  are  the  real  public 
interests  involved.  There  are  certain 
principles  behind  the  question  of  city 
transportation  which  The  Outlook  has 
often  pointed  out  before,  but  which  ought 
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to  be  repeated  at  this  crisis.  1.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  are  under 
no  circumstances  to  surrender  the  ulti- 
mate control  of  the  highways — whether 
subways,  surface  ways,  or  elevated  ways 
— to  private  corporations ;  and  they  are 
by  every  legal  means  to  endeavor  to 
re-acquire  that  control  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  lost.  For  example, 
the  Legislature  might  refuse  to  give  a 
franchise  to  any  corporation  to  operate 
a  subway  if  it  now  has  a  permanent 
franchise  to  operate  a  surface  or  elevated 
way,  except  on  condition  of  the  surrender, 
for  a  consideration,  of  the  present  fran- 
chise. 2.  When  the  public  has  posses- 
sion of  a  highway  or  highways,  it  should 
intrust  the  administration  to  a  small 
body  of  men  with  large  powers.  There 
are  three  perils  to  municipal  owner- 
ship. They  come  from  honest  con- 
servatives educated  in  the  school  of 
individualism ;  from  selfish  interests, 
sometimes  but  not  always  corrupt,  which 
wish  to  get  control  of  the  streets  for  pri- 
vate property ;  and  from  incompetents 
(generally  radicals)  who  have  never  been 
able  to  manage  their  own  business  and 
so  suppose  that  they  can  manage  the 
business  of  a  great  city.  To  guard 
against  this  threefold  peril  we  need  for 
the  control  of  the  streets  a  small  body 
of  men  who  are  able,  honest,  public- 
spirited,  and  cautious.  Our  present 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  appears  to 
The  Outlook  to  be  too  cautious,  but  it 
possesses  the  other  requisite  qualities. 
3.  Given  such  a  body  of  men,  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  bind  future  genera- 
tions, and  therefore  should  not  be  allowed 
to  grant  a  franchise  or*  make  a  contract 
for  a  period  of  more  than,  say,  thirty-five 
years.  But,  with  this  and  perhaps  some 
other  analogous  limitations,  it  should  be 
given  a  free  hand.  As  far  as  possible, 
it  should  be  a  stable  and  non-political 
body.  4.  The  distinction  between  own- 
ership and  operation  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind,  because  the  public  ought 
to  get  and  can  get  for  public  owner- 
ship and  private  operation  the  suppnjrt 
of  mtn  who  would  at  present  prefer 
private  ownership  to  public  operation. 
These  principles  appear  to  us  to  be  fun- 
damental, and  are  as  applicable  to  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  as  to  New  York.     It 


is  in  accordance  with  these  principles 
that  we  object  to  the  City  Club  Bill, 
because  it  permits  perpetuity  of  fran- 
chise and  allows  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  to  bind  future  generations 
by  its  contracts ;  and  that  we  object  to 
the  Elsbei^  Bill,  because  it  is  not  dear 
whether  its  instructions  to  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  are  permissive  or 
mandatory,  and  therefore  it  is  not  un- 
reasonably suspected  of  attempting  to 
bring  about  public  operation  by  indirect 
methods. 

--  , .      ^     .,     Two  bills  have  been  in- 

^''^lu^'^    troduced   into  the  New 
of  the  Chtldren     .,     ,    ^       •  i   x.        l     »« 
York  Legislature  by  Mr. 

Tompkins,  of  the  Assembly,  which  ought 
to  arouse  the  protests  of  the  press  as 
they  certainly  would  the  protests  of  the 
parents  if  the  nature  and  effect  of  these 
bills  were  generally  understood.  Under 
the  present  law  the  twenty-six  district 
superintendents  are  appointed  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  City  Superintendent 
and  his  associates — that  is,  the  expert 
officials  who  are  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  educational  system  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  nominating 
their  assistants.  This  right  of  nomina- 
tion one  of  Mr.  Tompkins's  bills  takes 
from  them,  leaving  the  Superintendent 
and  his  associates  without  any  voice  in 
the  selection  of  their  own  assistants,  on 
whose  loyalty  the  Superintendent  must 
necessarily  depend.  We  can  conceive 
no  argun.ent  for  this  change,  and  no 
reason  for  it  except  a  desire  to  give  the 
Board  of  Education  unrestricted  appoint- 
ing power  for  political  purposes.  At 
present  the  teachers  are  selected  by  a 
board  of  examiners  consisting  of  the 
Superintendent  and  four  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Education  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Superintendent, 
and  their  terms  expire  in  successive 
years,  so  that  the  examiners  cannot  well 
become  the  instrument  of  a  faction. 
Mr.  Tompkins's  bill  gives  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  board  of  examiners  to  the 
Board  of  Education  without  qualification. 
The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  deprive  the 
Superintendent  of  all  real  power  in 
the  selection  of  the  teachers  or  even  the 
determination  of  the  standards  for  their 
qualification,  and  its  effect  if  not  its 
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object  can  only  be  to  put  the  appointment 
of  the  teachers  into  the  hands  of  a  non- 
expert body  which  may  easily  be  made 
a  partisan  political  body.  Like  the  judi- 
ciary, the  public  school  system  of  the 
United  States  must  at  all  hazards  be 
defended  against  partisan  politics.  Its 
value  depends  as  much  ujion  its  non- 
political  as  upon  its  non-sectarian  char- 
acter. Mr.  Tompkins's  bills  appear  like 
an  attempt  to  make  political  spoils  of 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City. 
The  people  have  put  into  the  care  of  the 
State  the  training  of  their  children ;  they 
have  thus  reposed  in  the  State  a  most 
sacred  trust.  To  use  this  function  of 
public  education  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering any  interest  except  that  of  the 
children  is  to  commit  a  betrayal  of  trust. 
If  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  not 
competent,  he  should  be  removed ;  but 
no  personal  hostility  to  him  can  justify 
taking  from  the  non-political  executive 
head  of  the  school  system  powers  which 
belong  to  his  office  and  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  his  successful  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  giving  them  to  a  body 
whose  functions  are  essentially  legisla- 
tive, and  whose  constitution  and  the 
method  of  whose  appointment  are  such  as 
to  afford  no  guarantee  against  its  use  of 
its  powers  for  political  or  personal  ends. 


.  After  eleven  years 

Race-Track  Gambling     ..  T        ... 

tion  of  an  iniqui- 
tous statute  legalizing  race-track  gam- 
bling in  defiance  of  the  ground  law  of  the 
State  forbidding  it,  the  conscience  of  the 
people  of  New  York  has  at  lei^h  been 
pricked  by  the  enormous  scandal  of  it 
into  an  effort  to  abolish  it.  The  State 
Constitution,  as  amended  in  1894,  con- 
tains these  words : 

_  Nor  shal]  any  lotterj,  or  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets,  pool-selling,  book-makine^,  or  any 
other  kind  of  gambhn^  hereafter  be  author- 
ized or  allowed  within  this  State,  and  the 
Legislature  shall  pass  appropriate  laws  to 
prevent  offenses  against  any  ot  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Nevertheless,  the  Legislature  of  1895 
enacted  the  socalled  Percy-Gray  bill, 
whose  ostentatious  veneering  of  prohibi- 
tions against  gambling  concealed  devices 
for  its  protection.    The  Court  of  Ap- 


peals has  ruled  that,  as  distinguished 
from  a  prize  or  a  premium,  a  "  stake  " 
is  a  money  bet.  But  this  word  "  stake  " 
was  tacked  by  the  bill  to  the  "purses, 
prizes,  and  premiums  "  to  be  raced  for, 
and  thus  the  law  stands  now.  Under  the 
control  of  the  racing  commission  which 
the  Legislature  established, atwhose  head 
is,  or  was,  Mr.  August  Belmont,  eight 
licensed  race-tracks  enjoy  a  monopoly 
in  gambling  of  the  rankest  kind,  in 
whose  profits  the  agricultural  (county 
fair)  associations  share.  In  1904  the 
receipts  of  the  licensees  were  $3,805,1 26, 
of  which  the  associations  drew  five  per 
cent.  The  other  side  of  the  story  is  told 
by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Chambers,  for  eleven 
years  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Saratoga : 

In  former  jrears  we  were  wont  to  welcome 
a  fair  proportion  of  r^pectable  visitors  .  .  . 
now  they  scarcely  count.  The  month  [of 
August]  here  stands  for  lawlessness  and  vice. 
Our  streets  are  full  of  vile  men,  and  women 
equally  vile  or  viler,  and  we  are  the  prey  of 
the  unclean  and  the  degraded.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  young  men  of  the  village  have  fallen  in 
the  last  decade.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  are 
members  of  my  own  church,  or  were.  .  .  . 
The  iniquities  of  our  great  hotels  are  an 
old  and  well-known  tale.  .  .  .  Our  track  is 
a  nuisance,  a  misery,  a  shame,  a  disg^ce, 
and  a  curse. 

What  Mr.  Belmont's  racing  commission 
cares  for  morals  as  compared  with  horses 
now  appears.  Police  power  within  its 
inclosures  has  been  granted  to  it  by  the 
law.  Within  are  the  bookmakers  and 
pool-sellers,  who  attract  the  crowd  of 
dupes  and  rascals.  For  their  privileged 
stand  within  they  pay  from  five  to  eight 
thousand  dollars  per  day,  and  securely 
ply  the  business  which,  outside  the  gate, 
incurs  fine  and  imprisonment.  What 
New  York  has  suffered  is  imminent  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  the  Legislature 
of  1905  was  hoodwinked  into  chartering 
the  same  iniquity.  Dummy  incorpora- 
tors having  formed  the  "  New  England 
Breeders'  Club,"  men  who  are  or  have 
been  active  in  the  sort  of  scheme  that 
has  cursed  Saratoga  quickly  took  con- 
trol as  their  "  associates  and  successors." 
In  rural  Salem  on  the  Massachusetts 
border,  hard  by  populous  manufacturing 
cities,  they  have  been  spending  a  great 
sum  in  creating  a  center  of  moral  piollu- 
tion  identical  with  those  existing  here. 
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Their  charter  is  modeled  upon  the  New. 
York  statute,  and  their  president  writes : 
"  We  intend  at  Salem  to  proceed  on  these 
lines."  To  thwart  this  the  decent  people 
of  New  Hampshire,  led  by  such  men  as 
President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth,  are  now 
struggling.  Victory  in  New  York  will 
help  them  toward  victory. 


„      ,  „      ,.  The    equalization    of 

Equal  Taxanon  m    ._„ ■  „     ,„„..;^„„ 

New  Jersey  '^,^*     ^^     requmng 

railways  to  pay  taxes 
on  their  property  in  the  same  way  as  do 
other  property-owners  is  a  question  that 
has  been  agitated  in  New  Jersey  for  some 
years,  and  within  the  last  year  or  two 
has  been  pressed  toward  solution  by 
political  reformers  and  dissatisfied  tax- 
payers. Last  week  what  is  known  as 
the  Perkins  bill  passed  the  Assembly, 
and  press  reports  'indicate  that  it  will 
probably  be  accepted  by  the  Senate.  It 
does  not  accomplish  everything  desired 
by  radical  reformers,  but  it  is  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  statement  that  under  it  the 
amount  of  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  rail- 
ways would  be  increased  by  three  hun- 
dred per  cent.,  or,  as  one  speaker  in  the 
debate  declared,  by  five  millions  of  dollars 
a  year.  It  has  been  almost  universally 
agreed  that  the  system  hitherto  enforced 
in  New  Jersey  for  taxing  railways  has 
been  anything  but  equal.  Their  prop- 
erty has  been  assessed  by  a  special  board 
of  assessors,  and  the  amount  raised  has 
been  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  but 
has  been  largely  used  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  thus,  in  a  way,  has  been  dis- 
tributed. It  is  maintained  by  many  that 
the  property  of  railways  should  be  taxed 
by  towns  precisely  as  other  property  is 
taxed ;  that  the  portion  of  the  roadway 
(or  section  of  the  main  stem,  as  it  is 
called)  lying  within  a  certain  to\yn  should 
be  assessed  and  taxed  by  that  town  just 
like  any  strip  of  land  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, and  that  the  same  should  be  done 
with  regard  to  what  has  been  called  the 
second-class  property  of  the  railways — 
namely,  any  property  not  a  part  of  the 
main  stem  lying  in  the  town.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  this 
would  g^ve  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
railway  taxes  to  the  large  cities.     The 


Perkins  bill,  as  originally  drawn,  pro- 
vided that  the  main  stem  property  should 
be  taxed  at  the  average  State  tax  rate 
by  the  State  board  of  assessors  and  the 
tax  paid  to  the  State  for  general  pur- 
poses ;  as  amended,  it  provides  also  for 
the  taxing  of  second-class  property  in 
each  taxing  district  by  the  local  assessors 
at  the  local  rate.  The  issues  in  this  general 
question  are  somewhat  intricate  and  have 
apparently  been  purx>osely  complicated 
by  politicians  and.  railway  advocates. 
The  Perkins  bill,  however,  is  indorsed 
by  Senator  Colby  and  Mayor  Fagan, 
who  have  been  leaders  in  this  reform, 
and '  its  passage  is  a  distinct  triumph  for 
the  main  contention  that  railways  should 
not  be  put  upon  a  separate  and  favorable 
basis  as  regards  taxes,  but  should  bear 
their  share  of  public  expenses. 


.  ,    _     „    ,  The  special  ses- 
Pennsylvama  sExceOent    ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Le£tslatton  .... 

sylvania  Legis- 
lature called  by  Governor  Pennypacker 
shortly  after  the  November  election  ad- 
journed on  February  1 S,  after  making  a 
record  remarkable  not  only  in  the  annals 
of  Pennsylvania  politics  but  in  the  history 
of  American  legislation.  The  same  body 
which  at  the  regular  session  of  1905 
passed  the  "  ripper "  legislation  and 
proved  adamant  to  all  suggestions  of  im- 
provement in  election  laws  and  in  other 
directions,  passed  a  series  of  bills  giving 
force  and  effect  to  the  reform  sentiment 
and  demands  of  the  State.  Every  item 
of  the  Governor's  call  for  the  special 
session*  received  attention  in  the  shape 
of  a  legislative  enactment,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Bill. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania  that  a  special  session 
accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  called.  The  work  done  at  the  ses- 
sion was  of  two  classes — the  undoing  of 
things  which  ought  not  to  have  been  done 
and  the  doing  of  things  that  ought  to 
have  been  done  at  the  regular  session. 
In  the  first  class  comes  the  repeal  of  the 
Ripper  Bill  and  in  the  latter  come  the 
passage  of  the  general  reform  measures. 
The  record  of  the  session  includes  the 
passage  of  the  following  bills :  Greater 
Pittsburg  Bill,  Senatorial  and  Represent- 
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alive  Apportionment  Bills,  the  Roberts 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  the  Sheatz  Per- 
sonal Registration  Bill  and  Uniform 
Primary  Acts,  the  Jackson  bill  regelating 
the  deposits  of  State  funds  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  office  of  State  Treasurer,  the 
bill  fixing  the  salary  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  at  $6,000  in  lieu  of  a  $3,000 
a  year  salary  and  fees,  the  bill  fixing  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth at  $8,000  a  year  in  lieu  of  $6,000 
and  fees,  the  Philadelphia  Civil  Service 
Bill  as  championed  by  Mayor  Weaver, 
the  bill  making  a  new  salary  schedule 
for  the  Insurance  Department ;  the  Shern 
bilb,  one  restricting  political  activities 
of  municipal  employees  in  Philadelphia, 
the  other  prohibiting  municipal  em- 
ployees from  soliciting  campaign  funds ; 
the  bill  limiting  to  $750,000  the  annual 
expenditure  for  State  bridges,  and  the 
third-class  city  personal  registration  bill. 


Vihai  the 


The  reapportionment  bills 
New^ilU^Do  ^^^^  righted  the  injustice 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  represent  a  compliance  with  Consti- 
tutional provisions  long  ignored.     The 
Sheatz  Personal  Registration  Bill  passes 
substantially  as  prepared  by  the  election 
reform  element  of  the  State  and  as  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Sheatz.    This 
bill  at  die  regular  session  was  not  re- 
ported from  committee  until  the  last  day 
of  the    session,  and    so    killed.    The 
Sheatz  Uniform  Primary  measure,  while 
not  so  complete  and  satisfactory  in  form 
and  provision  as  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Election  Laws,  still  represents 
a  very  great  advance  in  the  matter  of 
primary  leg^lation,  in  that  it  provides 
for  uniform  primaries  for  all  parties  on 
the  same  day,  and  places  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  the  reg- 
ular election  officers,  who  are  responsible 
to  the  officers  of  the  State.     It  provides 
for  separate    party    ballots,  which    an 
elector  can  have  upon  request  and  com- 
plying with  the  fairly  simple  basis  of 
patty  standing.     The  new  Political  As- 
sessment Bill  provides  that  no  officer, 
clerk,  or  employee  in  the  government  of 
any  city  of  the  first  class  (Philadelphia) 
shall  demand,  solicit,  collect,  or  receive,  or 
be  in  any  manner  concerned  in  demand- 


ing, collecting,  or  receiving  any  assess- 
ment, subscription,  or  contribution,  nor 
shall  any  such  officer,  clerk,  or  employee 
give  any  contribution  intended  for  any  po- 
litical purpose  to  any  person,  corporation, 
committee,  or  association.  The  Roberts 
bill,  patterned  somewhat  after  the  law  in 
England,  aims  to  prevent  corruption  by 
means  of  publicity.  It  places  no  limit 
upon  a  candidate's  expenditures,  but  it 
does  provide  that  he  must  under  oath 
make  out  his  campaign  expenses.  It 
relates  to  all  candidates  for  office,  and, 
that  there  may  be  no  dodging  of  elec- 
tion expenses,  it  defines  them  to  mean 
all  expenditures  "  of  money  or  other 
valuable  things  in  furtherance  of  the 
nomination  of  any  person  or  persons  as 
candidates  for  public  office,  or  any  fur- 
therance of  the  election  of  any  person 
or  persons  to  public  office  or  to  defeat 
the  nomination  or  election  to  public 
office  of  any  person  or  persons."  It 
further  requires  that  all  expenditures 
must  first  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  committee,  who  must 
account  for  every  expenditure  made. 
The  Shem  bill  is  designed  specially  to 
take  police  out  of  politics,  and  forbids 
any  employee  of  Philadelphia  to  be  a 
member  of  any  political  convention,  ex- 
cept in  the  performance  of  his  political 
duty,  or  to  serve  as  a  member  of  or 
attend  a  meeting  of  any  committee  of 
any  political  party  or  take  any  active 
part  in  political  management  or  in  politi- 
cal campaigns. 


/^  i       ^.^      Surely,  as  the  Philadel- 

Commenr  on  the       .•     ,,  >.         »  j     i 
Results  P  Press    declares, 

"These  are  large  re- 
sults. No  one  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  would  have  dared  to  predict  an 
outcome  so  comprehensive  and  satisfac- 
tory. No  measure  has  been  passed  that 
any  good  citizen  can  deplore,  and  nearly 
every  act  will  have  a  far-reaching  and 
lasting  effect."  The  "  Ledger,"  in  com- 
menting upon  the  resolution  of  thanks 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  sent  to 
Governor  Pennypacker  for  his  patriotic 
action  in  calling  an  extraordinary  session, 
declares :  "  The  Governor  deserves  these 
thanks  and  the  thanks  of  all  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania."    He  had  the  wisdom 
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to  perceive  the  significance  of  the  popu- 
lar revolt  against  corruption  and  graft 
and  the  duty  of  immediate  compliance 
with  the  just  demands  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  Even  he  did  not  at  first  con- 
template so  broad  a  programme  as  has 
been  carried  out  To  suggest  to  this 
Legislature  the  most  sweeping  measures 
of  non-partisan  reform  seemed  visionary, 
but  the  response  to  his  summons  was 
such  as  to  open  up  the  wide  opportunity 
which  the  Governor  recognized  in  his 
second  call.  The  Governor  himself,  in 
a  special  message  to  the  House  and 
Senate  and  in  a  personal  letter  to  each 
member  thereof,  declared : 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  what  has 
proven  to  be  a  most  important  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State,  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  most  heartily  upon  the  success 
which  has  attended  your  efforts.  You  have 
risen  above  the  desire  to  influence  personal 
interests,  and  have  had  regard  in  what  you 
have  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  common- 
wealth. This  session  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished when  men  are  inspired  with  such 
sentiments.  You  have  made  an  earnest  effort 
to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  apportion- 
ment, and  the  legislation  you  have  enacted 
will  do  much  to  place  upon  a  higher  plane 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  in  this 
State.  Such  achievements  will  deserve  and 
receive  the  commendation  and  appreciation 
of  all  thoughtful  citizens. 


„    .  .    .  „  ,  Another  notable  vic- 

Mimiapal  Reform  ,        ^^ 

in  Philadelphia        ^^    ^^^    ^"^     ^°^ 
emment  was  won  by 

the  people  of  Philadelphia  at  the  mu- 
nicipal election,  February  20,  when  the 
fusion  forces  carried  the  city  by  a 
majority  of  10,000.  While  this  repre- 
sents an  apparent  falling  off  of  interest 
from  the  November  figures,  in  that  elec- 
tion great  excitement  prevailed,  sensa- 
tional developments  and  disclosures  fol- 
owed  one  another,  the  Mayor  was  an 
active  campaign  speaker,  and  the  whole 
force  of  his  administration  was  actively 
applied  to  the  fusion  candidates.  At 
the  February  election  there  was  no  ex- 
citement, no  sensations ;  the  Mayor  very 
properly  took  the  ground  that  his  obliga- 
tions were  not  in  the  direction  of  con- 
ducting campaigns,  but  to  g^ve  the  best 
possible  administration ;  so,  while  his 
sympathies  were   with  the  City  party- 


Democratic  candidates,  there  was  no 
such  active  co-operation  as  in  November. 
Moreover,  in  the  campaign  just  closed, 
the  only  city  officers  to  be  elected  were 
two  magistrates,  and  as  both  candidates 
were  sure  of  election,  one  to  represent 
the  majority,  one  the  minority,  interest 
was  expected  to  be  very  slight,  especially 
as  in  a  number  of  wards  only  school 
directors  and  election  officers  were  to  be 
chosen.  The  reform  leaders  very  prop*- 
erly  refused  to  make  any  definite  pre- 
election forecasts ;  but  the  results  showed 
how  thoroughly  aroused  the  people  really 
are.  With  a  minimum  of  active  interest, 
a  very  small  campaign  fund  (less  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  that  raised  in  Novenn- 
ber),  with  many  active  workers  who  had 
aided  fusion  through  the  Lincoln  party 
column  in  November  returned  to  the 
Republican  ranks,  the  electors  quietly 
went  to  the  polls  and  registered  another 
rebuke  to  the  old  forces,  and  showed  in 
an  unmistakable  manner  their  independ- 
ence and  determination  to  place  Phila- 
delphia's government  on  a  permanently 
higher  plane.  A  number  of  thoroughly 
good  and  representative  men  were  elected 
to  Councils,  and  both  branches  of  the 
local  legislature  may  now  be  depended  on 
to  support  Mayor  Weaver  and  to  repre- 
sent the  best  interests  of  the  city.  EflS- 
cient  and  honest  election  officers  who 
will  serve  at  the  gubernatorial  and  may- 
oralty elections  were  also  elected. 


'  '^^^  election  of  George  W. 
El^Hon'  Guthrie,  a  Democrat,  as 
Mayor  of  Pittsburg  (who 
will,  by  virtue  of  the  new  law,  be  the  first 
Mayor  of  Greater  Pittsburg)  is  another 
significant  event.  It  represents  the  tri- 
umph of  principle,  int^jity,  and  inde- 
pendence over  the  forces  of  predatory 
wealth  and  business  politics.  It  indi- 
cates, as  the  New  York  "  Tribune " 
points  out,  "  the  purpose  of  the  voters 
to  assert  their  power  and  to  compel  a 
return  to  popular  and  honest  govern- 
ment. A  new  force  has  been  liberated 
which  promises  the  elimination  of  old- 
time  abuses  and  the  attainment,  gener- 
ally, of  a  higher  level  of  citizenship  and 
government."  Mr.  Guthrie  is  one  c '  the 
best  types  of  the  useful  American  citizen 
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With  a  strong  penchant  for  politics,  he 
has  never  allowed  prospect  of  office  or 
preferment  to  beguile  him  into  "  unholy 
alliances."  In  1 896  he  was  the  fusion 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  Pittsburg,  and 
many  believe  he  was  elected,  although 
the  returns  were  manipulated  to  produce 
a  different  result  He  has  always  been 
an  active  reformer,  and  as  attorney  he 
has  helped  time  and  again  to  protect 
the  city's  best  interest.  He  has  been 
actively  identified  with  the  National 
Municipal  League,  serving  on  its  prin- 
cipal committees,  also  with  the  Election 
Reforms  Committee  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  drafted  the  recently  passed  per- 
sonal registration  and  uniform  primary 
laws.  In  short,  he  has  been  a  conspic- 
uous supporter  of  every  forward  political 
movement  in  his  city  and  State,  and  has 
been  an  active  factor  in  the  National 
movements  making  for  higher  standards 
of  citizenship  and  administration.  It 
was  reported  that  Mr.  Guthrie  would  be 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor. 
He  has  disposed  of  this  suggestion  in  a 
characteristic  way : 

"  I  am  not  and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for 
Governor  on  any  ticket.  I  will  not  permit 
the  use  of  my  name  as  a  candidate,  andj  if  I 
live,  will  serve  out  my  term  as  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburg.  I  expect  to  support  my 
party's  nominee,  but  I  accord  to  every  man 
connected  with  the  city  government  the  same 
right — ^and  that  is,  to  sumwrt  the  party  to 
which  he  is  attached.  There  will  be  no 
political  machine  constructed  in  Pittsburg 
during  my  administration,  whether  it  be 
Democratic  or  otherwise.  I  have  repeatedly 
said  that  no  man  under  me  need  feel  that  his 
position  depends  upon  political  service.  I 
will  issue  no  political  orders  myself,  nor  will 
1  permit  departmenf  heads  or  Dureau  heads 
.  or  foremen  to  issue  orders.  The  time  for  such 
outrageous  methods  is  going  by  rapidly." 

Mr.  Guthrie  was  asked :  "  Are  you  aware 
that  a  majority  of  both  branches  of  Councils 
will  be  Republican,  at  least  during  the  first 
two  years  of  your  administration  ?" 

"  That  fact  makes  no  difiFerence  to  me,"  he 
replied.  "Councils  will  do  what  I  ask  of 
them,  because  I  will  ask  nothing  that  is  not 
honest,  reasonable,  and  fair." 


c*  r     -  .    T>.^t   t  An    interest- 

S/.  Lotus  a  Protest  •         jg-ision 

Against  Chicago  Overruled      .   ^  , 

m  an  unusual 

legal  proceeding  was  that  given  by  the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  last 


week  concemiitg  the  right  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  to  turn  its  sewage  into  the 
Mississippi  River  above  St.  Louis 
through  the  medium  of  the  newly  corv- 
structed  Sanitary  District  Canal  and  the 
Illinois  River.  The  suit  was  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
against  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Supreme 
Court  having  original  jurisdiction  be- 
cause the  litigants  were  States.  The 
real  parties  in  interest  were  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  city  of  Chicago.  Chi- 
cago has  built  a  drainage  canal,  designed 
to  be  a  part  of  a  great  waterway  in  the 
future,  connecting  Lake  Michigan  with 
the  Illinois  River.  Through  this  canal 
the  sewage  of  Chicago,  which  formerly 
polluted  Lake  Michigan,  the  source  of 
Chicago's  water  supply,  is  diverted  into 
the  Illinois  River  and  thence  into  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. St.  Louis  protested  against  this 
action  as  tending  to.  pollute  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  source  of  her  water  sup- 
ply. Chicago's  answer  was  that  there 
was  no  pollution  at  St.  Louis  ;  that  run- 
ning water  purifies  itself,  and  that  by  the 
time  St.  Louis  was  reached  all  harmful 
elements  had  disappeared.  Chicago 
even  contended  that  turning  a  large 
amount  of  Lake  Michigan  water  into  the 
Illinois  River,  along  with  the  sewage, 
really  tended  to  improve  the  quality  of 
that  otherwise  sluggish  stream.  The 
Supreme  Court  took  Chicago's  view  of 
the  matter.  It  held  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  water  was  polluted  as 
far  away  as  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  357 
miles.     The  Court  said : 

There  is  no  pretense  that  there  is  a  nui- 
sance of  the  simple  kind  that  was  known  to 
older  common  law.  There  is  nothing  which 
can  be  detected  by  unassisted  senses — no 
visible  increase  of  filth,  no  new  smell.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  proved  that  the  great  vol- 
ume of  pure  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
which  fe  mixed  with  the  sewage  at  the  start 
has  improved  the  Illinois  River  in  these  re- 
spects to  a  noticeable  extent.  Formerly  it 
was  sluggish  and  ill-smelling.  Now  it  is 
comparatively  a  clear  stream,  to  which  edible 
fish  have  returned.  Its  water  is  drunk  by 
fishermen,  it  is  said,  without  evil  results. 
The  plaintiff's  case  depends  upon  the  infer- 
ence of  the  unseen.  It  draws  its  inference 
from  two  propositions.  First,  that  typhoid 
fever  has  increased  considerably  since  the 
change,  and  that  other  explanations  have 
been  disproved  ;  and,  second,  the  bacillus  of 
typhoid  can  and  does  survive  the  germ  and 
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reach  the  intake  of  St  Louis  in  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

There  has  been  some  increase  in  the 
number  of  typhoid  cases  in  St.  Louis 
since  the  drainage  canal  was  opened, 
but  the  Court  declared  that  there  was  no 
proof  that  the  increase  was  due  to  sew- 
age from  Chicago,  and  cited  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  no  such  increase  of 
typhoid  cases  along  the  Illinois  River. 
There  were  other  possible  sources  of 
typhoid  contamination  nearer  at  hand, 
and  the  Court  intimated  that  St.  Louis 
probably  would  have  to  seek  relief 
through  some  system  of  filtration  which 
would  protect  it  from  all  sources  of  con- 
tamination. The  Court  stated  that  if  it 
were  to  prevent  Chicago  from  diverting 
its  sewage  into  the  Illinois  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers  it  would  later  no  doubt  be 
obliged  to  exercise  a  like  restraint  upon 
St.  Louis,  which  herself  discharges  sew- 
age into  the  Mississippi  River.  While 
deciding  the  case  at  issue,  on  the  evi- 
dence presented,  in  favor  of  Chicago,  the 
Court  stated  that  it  would  rule  in  favor 
of  St.  Louis  if  the  case  should  be  re- 
opened and  a  presentation  of  facts  should 
be  made  clearly  sustaining  the  conten- 
tion of  St.  Louis.  It  is  a  fact  upon 
which  much  stress  is  laid  by  Chicago 
that  fish  have  appeared,  since  the  open 
ing  of  the  drainage  canal,  in  portions  of 
the  Illinois  River  where  formerly  none 
were  to  be  found. 


The  German-American  ■ 
Tariff 


Germany  and  Amer- 
'  ica  are  ultra-protec- 
tionist countries.  At 
present  it  would  be  hard  to  get  the  par- 
liaments of  either  Power — the  Reichstag 
or  the  Congress — to  pass  a  low-tariff 
act.  Germany,  having  passed  a  high- 
tariff  law,  to  take  effect  March  1,  has 
been  vainly  endeavoring  to  induce  our 
Government  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity 
treaty  if  we  would  take  advantage  of  the 
minimum  rates  of  the  new  treaty.  But 
there  is  no  chance  just  now  of  its  approval 
by  Congress.  It  had  been  suggested, 
however,  that  Germany  would  gladly 
offer  corresponding  advantages  if  we 
modified  some  of  our  customs  regulations 
and  proceedings.  Accordingly,  a  con- 
ference was  held  a  fortnight  ago,  at  which 


certain  concessions  were  decided  upon. 
While  rejecting  the  application  of  Ger- 
man importers  for  open  hearings  in  cases 
of  contested  valuations  of  German  goods 
(because  American  importers  would  be 
restrained  from  testifying  freely  if  con- 
fronted by  representatives  of  great 
German  trade  interests,  who  would  be 
in  a  position  to  injure  their  business), 
the  rule  was  somewhat  relaxed  by 
an  amendment  authorizing  the  Board 
of  Appraisers  to  determine  for  them- 
selves in  each  case  whether  hearings 
should  be  open  or  closed.  A  second 
change  in  the  regulations  making  them 
more  acceptable  to  Germans  is  one 
directing  our  consular  officers  in  Ger- 
many to  consult  with  local  boards  of 
trade  in  reference  to  the  price  of  goods 
to  be  shipped  to  America,  the  possibly 
prejudiced  opinions  of  the  boards  of 
trade  on  these  questions  of  course  not 
being  conclusive  but  only  advisory.  A 
third  and  more  important  concession  is 
that  invoices  hereafter  shall  be  consum- 
mated at  the  place  where  the  goods  are 
manufactured  and  not  at  the  port  of 
shipment  as  at  present,  but  that  to  the 
invoice  valuation  there  shall  be  added 
the  cost  of  carriage  from  the  place  of 
manufacture  to  the  port  of  shipment. 
These  changes  have  apparently  afforded 
a  sufficient  basis  for  a  request  to  the 
Reichstag  from  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
Prince  von  Biilow,  to  suspend  for  fifteen 
months  the  application  of  German  maxi- 
mum rates  to  our  goods.  The  bill  was 
promptly  passed  by  the  Reichstag  and 
also  by  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Coun- 
cil. The  real  reason,  of  course,  for  grant- 
ing minimum  rates  to  us  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  slight  changes  made  in  our 
customs  regulations,  but  in  the  recognition 
by  Germans  that  in  the  alternative,  a  tarifiF 
war,  Germany  would  suffer  more  than  we 
would.  Not  only  would  she  pay  more 
for  breadstuffs,  but  in  the  event  of  our 
imposition  of  a  retaliatory  tariff  above 
the  present  Dingley  rates  she  would  lose 
most  of  her  valuable  export  trade  to 
America,  exceeding  a  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year.  American  exports  to 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  consider- 
ably exceed  two  hundred  millions.  Even 
by  the  minimum  rates  of  the  new  Ger- 
man tariff  America  will  suffer  from  fai- 
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creased  duties  on  agricultural  products, 
cattle,  and  manufactured  goods.  But 
cotton  and  copper  (absolute  necessities 
to  German  manufacturers,  and  represent- 
ing about  half  our  exports  to  Ger- 
many) remain  on  the  free  list.  It  would 
seem  unlikely  that  they  should  be  re- 
moved therefrom.  Thus,  if  a  fiscal  war 
with  Germany  must  be  ultimately  waged, 
we  have  the  prospective  assurance  of 
knowing  that  the  latest  ultra-tariff  maker 
will  suffer  more  than  we,  who  have  also 
gone  too  far  in  that  direction.  This, 
however,  should  by  no  means  blind  us 
to  the  value  and  significance  of  the  dis- 
crimination just  made  in  our  favor.  It 
is  another  witness  of  the  desire  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  the  German  peo- 
ple to  win  the  good  will  of  America.  It 
should — and  we  believe  it  will — be  fol- 
lowed by  a  reciprocal  feeling  here. 


^  In  accordance  with 

Liberal  Government    ^^^^^     ^^     ^o^j 

«  England  chancellor  of  Eng- 

land last  week,  on  bended  knee,  handed 
to  the  King  an  address  which  his  Majesty 
read  to  the  new  Parliament,  thus  fitly 
completing  its  opening  ceremonies.  Ed- 
ward VII.  read  this  "  message  "  as  if  it 
were  his  own.  It  was  really  the  new  Min- 
istry's message.  The  official  on  bended 
knee  was  the  representative  of  the 
governing  power  in  Great  Britain.  The 
King's  Speech  was  notable.  First,  he 
formally  recognized  that  the  negotia- 
tions resulting  in  the  "  honorable  peace  " 
between  Japan  and  Russia  were  "due 
to  the  initiative  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  Next,  the  King's  hope 
that  the  result  of  the  Algeciras  Confer- 
ence "  may  be  conducive  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  among  all  nations  "  may 
possibly  be  taken  as  an  admission  that 
the  Moroccan  situation  really  threatened 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Thirdly,  turning 
to  colonial  affairs,  the  message  announces 
die  stoppage  of  importations  of  Chinese 
laborers  into  the  Transvaal  until  the  new 
Government  of  that  colony  can  deal  with 
the  question:  for  both  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony  are  to  have 
broad  constitutional  governments ;  they 
are  to  be  no  mere  Crown  Colonies. 
Furthermore,  the  question  of  colonial 


preference  is  deferred  by  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  proposed  Colonial  Conference 
until  next  year,  while  the  warnings  and 
pleadings  of  protectionists  are  met  by  a 
statement  from  the  new  free-trade  and 
Liberal  Government  that  both  exports 
and  imports  are  steadily  increasing. 
Finally,  as  to  Ireland,  a  promise  was 
made  of  administrative  improvement ; 
definite  proposals  are  now  being  consid- 
ered to  effect  changes  in  the  government 
of  Ireland.  A  day  later,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  in  reply  to  the 
King's  Speech,  Colonel  Saunderson,  a 
Conservative,  moved  an  expression  of 
alarm,  believing  that "  his  Majesty's  Min- 
isters have  committed  themselves  to  a 
policy  which  will  endanger  the  liberties 
and  property  of  the  loyalist  minority, 
promote  discord  in  civil  life,  and  impair 
the  int^jity  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
This  amendment,  the  first  test  of  the 
new  Government's  strength,  was  rejected 
by  the  enormous  majority  of  406  to  88. 
The  vote  was  taken  after  a  stirring  sp)eech 
by  Mr.  James  Bryce,  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  who  remarked  that  the  late  Gov- 
ernment itself  had  admitted  the  neces- 
sity for  large  changes  in  Irish  adminis- 
tration, that  the  present  Government 
would  make  an  effort  to  improve  the 
Irish  government  system  and  to  associ- 
•ate  the  people  therewith.  For  this  the 
country  had  given  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  mandate.  No  constitutional 
government  could  afford  to  overlook 
Ireland's  demand.  Mr.  Bryce  declined, 
however,  at  present  to  outline  the  Gov- 
ernment measures  indicated  in  theSi>eech 
from  the  Throne. 


Chinese  Unrest 


China's     latest     reform 


scheme  has  been  to  trans- 
form the  historic  literary  examination 
halls  in  Peking  into  a  military  school. 
The  surprisingly  fine  record  made  at 
the  recent  army  maneuvers  by  the 
thirty  thousand  soldiers — three-quarters 
of  the  army  already  recruited  in  the 
metropolitan  province  of  Chili — has  in- 
spired the  Chinese  authorities  to  re- 
doubled efforts,  not  only  in  that  province 
(as  is  seen  by  the  event  above  men- 
tioned), but  also  in  many  others.  In 
the  provinces  of  Hunan  and  Hupe,  for 
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instance,  similar  governmental  enthusi- 
asm and  energy  exist,  as  is  noted  by  the 
merchants  and  missionaries  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Hankau,  "  the  Chicago  of 
China."  There  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  the  Imperial  Government  is 
arming  to  protect  itself.  Its  object, 
however,  is  not  so  much  to  guard  itself 
against  foreigners  as  against  anti-Man- 
chu  revolutionists.  The  present  Man- 
chu  dynasty  has  never  quite  conquered 
the  pure  Chinese.'  Sir  Chentung-Liang- 
Cheng,  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, declares  that  the  main  object  of 
the  political  agitation  in  China  by  revo- 
lutionists, especially  in  the  south,  is  to 
bring  about  international  complications 
with  the  view  of  crippling,  if  not  wholly 
destroying,  the  Manchu  dynasty.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  well-known 
missionary  who  has  just  arrived  in  this 
country;  he  declares  that  the  trouble 
now  brewing  in  China  is  ultimately  and 
often  directly  attributable  to  a  deep- 
seated  and  unconquerable  popular  an- 
tipathy toward  the  Government;  that 
this  feeling  is  spreading,  and  that  the 
anti-foreign  sentiment  is  rnerely  one  of 
the  expressions  of  an  anti-dynastic  move- 
ment (though  the  boycott  on  American 
goods  has  had  its  special  cause).  It  is 
only  natural,  we  think,  that  the  educa- 
tional progress  in  China,  increasingly 
evident  during  the  past  eight  years, 
should  find  its  foe  in  any  reactionary 
government  resting  on  ancient  and  out- 
worn traditions.  The  Empress  Dowager, 
and  Yuan-Shi-Kai,  the  most  influential 
of  the  Viceroys,  were  once  both  reaction- 
aries, but  have,  since  the  interference 
of  the  allied  Powers  in  1900,  shown 
unmistakable  and  gratifying  signs  of 
more  liberal  sentiments.  But,  despite 
these  and  other  welcome  changes,  the 
imperial  government  still  stands  too  con- 
siderably for  the  negation  of  progress. 
The  people  realize  this  as  never  before 
because  of  the  return  of  many  of  the 
thousands  of  students  who  went  to  Japan 
for  their  education ;  they,  bring  back 
Japanese  ideas  as  to  a  progressive  gov- 
ernmental administration  which  shall 
be  backed  up  by  all  the  people ;  and, 
being  mostly  members  of  the  better 
classes,  their  sharp  criticisms  of  the  Chi- 
nese system  are  largely  responsible  for 


the  growth  and  propagation  of  national- 
istic, anti-dynastic,  anti-foreign,  and  boy- 
cott sentiments.  It  is  reassuring  to 
think  that  the  anti-foreign  feeling  is  not 
directed  towards  the  missionaries  as 
much  as  has  been  supposed.  The  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  and  Episcopal  Mis- 
sionary Boards  have  received  tidings 
from  their  agents  at  Tientsin,  Shanghai, 
Fuchau,  and  elsewhere,  stating  that  the 
missionaries  were  in  no  actual  peril. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  on  Monday  of 
this  week  news  came  that  American 
mission  stations  at  Nanchai^  in  the 
province  of  Kiangsi  had  been  destroyed, 
and  that,  although  the  missionaries  es- 
caped, a  family  of  four  English  people 
had  been  killed. 


In  Austria  a  German 
ymver^  S^ffrage    ^^^^^^     has     long 

a  Slav  majority ;  in  Hungary  a  Magyar 
minority  has  long  been  able  to  outvote  a 
majority  composed  of  other  elements. 
The  action  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph last  week  should  properly  readjust 
electoral  conditions.  In  the  Austrian 
Reichsrath,  or  Parliament,  at  Vienna, 
through  the  Premier,  Baron  Gautch  von 
Frankenthum,  the  Government's  plan 
was  introduced  in  several  bills  presented 
on  the  same  day,  providing  that  every 
Austrian  twenty-four  years  old  and  domi- 
ciled in  a  constituency  for  at  least  a  year 
should  be  entided  to  vote,  and  that  every 
Austrian  holding  citizenship  for  at  least 
three  years  should  be  entitled  to  election 
to  the  lower  house  of  die  Reichsrath. 
Plural  voting  is  prohibited,  and  a  divis- 
ion of  electoral  districts  is  designed  so 
as  to  give  to  the  Germans  205  representa- 
tives, to  the  Slavs  230,  to  the  Italians  16, 
and  to  the  Riunanians  4.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  Premier's  ex- 
planation of  the  Government's  plan  was 
subjected  to  noisy  interruptions  from 
many  Pan-Germans ;  most  of  the  depu- 
ties, however,  heartily  applauded  his 
speech.  In  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
at  Budapest  a  more  dramatic  scene 
occurred,  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
Emperor-King's  efforts  to  form  a  govern- 
ment from  the  parliamentary  majority. 
The  leaders  of  the  majority  declined  to 
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form  a  Cabinet  unless  Francis  Joseph 
decreed  that  Hungary  might  make  a 
conunercial  treaty  with  foreign  countries 
independently  of  Austria,  and  also  that 
the  language  of  words  of  army  command 
should  be  Magyar  (or  Hungarian).  The 
Emperor,  as  King  of  Hungary,  naturally 
could  not  see  his  way  to  granting  either 
of  these  demands  without  disrupting  the 
Dual  Empire.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
parliamentarj'  majority  favorable  to  his 
views,  he  dissolved  Parliament,  and,  ap- 
pealing to  the  country,  offered  prac- 
tically universal  suffrage,  on  apparently 
similar  terms  as  in  Austria.  Nearly  sixty 
years  ago  Louis  Kossuth  commanded 
the  world's  sympathy  in  a  popular  strug- 
gle against  the  then  young  and  reaction- 
ary Francis  Joseph.  To-day  the  world's 
sympathy  may  be  rather  with  that  now 
venerable  monarch  and  against  Francis 
Kossuth,  the  able  son  of  Louis  Kossuth, 
and  one.  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
leaders  of  the  parliamentary  majority. 


The  Reform  of  Insur- 
ance 

The  power  of  public  opinion  in  effect- 
ing political  and  social  reforms  has  had 
few  more  striking  illustrations  in  this 
country  than  is  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Armstrong  Investigating  Committee, 
which  has  just  been  made  public.  The 
three  greatest  life  insurance  companies 
m  the  world — and  they  were  also,  it  may 
be  said,  the  three  greatest  private  finan- 
cial corporations  in  the  world — were 
doing  a  successful,  highly  profitable,  and 
thoroughly  solvent  business  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  with  their  headquarters  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  They  were  pay- 
ing large  death  claims  annually  without 
hesitation,  they  possessed  splendid  lists 
of  assets  in  gilt-edged  stocks,  bonds, 
and  real  estate,  and  any  man  who  held 
in  one  of  these  three  companies  a  paid- 
up  or  even  partially  paid-up  policy  re- 
garded himself  as  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  security  as  unquestioned  in  its  value 
to  his  estate  as  a  government  bond. 
Out  of  a  private  quarrel  arising  in  one 
of  these  three  companies,  over  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  individual  or  group  of 
3a 


individuals  should  control  its  affairs,  its 
cash,  and  its  vast  accumulation  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  little  by  little  grew  a  public 
scandal.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
trustees  of  these  great  corporations,  who 
were  chosen  to  manage  their  trusts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  policy-holders,  were 
in  reality  conducting  the  corporations 
primarily  for  their  own  financial  benefit, 
and  only  secondarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  real  owners.  The  Armstrong  report 
is  the  first  fruit  of  less  than  a  year  of 
public  agitation,  discussion,  and  inquiry, 
and  to  our  mind  it  is  a  distinct  demon- 
stration that  there  is  in  America  such  a 
thing  as  Public  Opinion,  which  can  think 
clearly  and  express  itself  effectively 
through  its  legislative  representatives. 

Although  the  report  is  presented  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
it  is  really  a  document  of  National  im- 
portance. Its  masterly  understanding 
of  the  details  of  life  insurance,  its  clear 
and  simple  style,  the  dispassionate  and 
yet  direct  and  convincing  tone  in  which 
it  is  written,  and  the  constructive  and 
practical  character  of  the  remedial  legis- 
lation which  it  proposes,  will  give  it  per- 
manent value  as  a  public  dcoument  on 
a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  thousands 
of  men  and  women.  While  it  is  radical 
and  drastic,  it  is  quite  the  opposite  of 
socialistic  in  the  destructive  sense  of 
that  word.  It  is  the  work  of  those  who 
desire  to  build  up  and  strengthen,  not  to 
tear  down  and  weaken,  the  achievements 
and  prestige  of  American  financiers. 
Whatever  honest  criticism  may  be  made 
upon  the  details  of  the  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations, for  its  work  as  a  whole 
there  is  nothing  but  praise.  Its  Chair- 
man, Senator  Armstrong,  and  its  chief 
counsel,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  deserve 
the  National  reputation  which  they  have 
won  for  ability,  persistency,  and  single- 
mindedness  in  pursuing  an  impartial 
investigation  in  the  face  of  extraordinary 
technical  difficulties.  Their  work  was 
carried  on,  moreover,  counter  to  the  prej- 
udices and  influence  of  powerful  corpo- 
rations, and  the  personal  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  unscrupulous  and  seliish  cap- 
italists and  politicians.  Nobody  will  ever 
know,  probably,  how  really  terrific  the 
pressure  of  this  kind  was,  but  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  it.    The  report,  therefore, 
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not  only  reflects  the  ability  and  skill  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Armstrong,  and 
the  Committee,  but  redounds  to  their 
honor. 

On  another  page  we  gfive  in  some 
detail  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  legislative  remedy  of  in- 
surance abuses.  These  remedies  are 
grouped  under  sixteen  heads,  and  as  they 
are  proposed  for  the  consideration  and 
debate  of  the  Legislature,  it  follows  that 
they  are  not  to  be  accepted  by  the  public 
without  careful  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion. Some  of  them,  however,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  ought  to  be  taken  without 
controversy  as  the  foundation  for  any 
just  and  effective  legislation.  Nothing 
is  insurance  which  does  not  really  insure. 
It  is  a  truism,  therefore,  that  security  for 
the  policy-holder  must  be  sought  for  and 
maintained,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
Such  security  depends,  it  seems  to  us — 

I.  Upon  publicity.  The  uncovering 
of  financial  abuses  and  mismanagement 
during  the  past  year  in  the  insurance 
field  is  due  to  publicity.  It  is  true 
that  this  publicity  sprang  from  private 
initiative.  Legislation  ought  to  pro- 
vide that  hereafter  it  shall  spring  from 
public  initiative.  The  Committee  rec- 
ommends under  this  head  a  much  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  system  of 
stating  annually  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  insurance  companies,  their  commis- 
sions, expenses  for  legislation  and  other 
legal  work,  salaries,  death  claims,  profits 
and  losses,  and  investments  in  bonds  or 
real  estate  or  other  securities.  Upon 
the  method  by  which  a  thorough  and 
plain  public  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
their  company  may  be  obtained  by  the 
policy-holders  depends,  it  seems  to  us, 
the  efficiency  of  all  other  reforms. 

II.  Next  in  importance  to  the  pro- 
vision for  publicity  comes  the  provision 
for  mutualization.  Some  means  must  be 
found  by  which  the  policy-holder  may 
have  an  influential  if  not  a  dominant 
voice  in  the  management  of  his  company. 
The  Armstrong  Committee  recognizes 
this  by  providing  a  plan  for  an  effective 
ballot  protected  in  such  a  way  that  each 
policy-holder  may  vote  for  the  board  of 
directors.  The  Committee  does  not  ap- 
pear definitely  to  discountenance  stock 
life   insurance  companies,  but  it  does 


unquestionably  favor  the  mutual  plan  and 
the  empowering  of  policy-holders  to  elect 
their  own  directors.  It  has  been  objected 
that  if  policy-holders  have  this  right  they 
will  not  exercise  it ;  but  a  man  who  can 
be  persuaded  of  the  value  of  life  insur- 
ance and  the  necessity  of  paying  an 
annual  premium  can  also  be  persuaded 
of  the  necessity  of  casting  an  annual 
ballot  to  protect  his  accumulated  pre- 
miums. 

III.  If  insurance  management  can  be 
reformed  by  upright  legislative  enact- 
ments, it  can  be  corrupted  and  destroyed 
by  purchasable  legislative  action.  The 
next  step,  therefore,  after  assuring  pub- 
licity and  mutual  control,  is  to  prohibit 
by  criminal  statutes  both  the  payment 
of  campaign  contributions  and  the  main- 
tenance of  paid  and  irresponsible  lobby- 
ists. The  Committee's  recommendations 
in  this  regard  need  simply  to  be  stated 
in  order  to  be  adopted  without  further 
discussion. 

iv.  The  foregoing  reforms  will  become 
dead  letters  unless  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Insurance  is  not  only  an  honest 
man,  but  a  man  of  strong  enough  char- 
acter to  resist  the  personal  pressure  which 
great  corporations  can  always  bring  to 
bear  upon  such  an  official.  Legislative 
steps  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  both 
the  system  and  the  personnel  of  the 
State  Insurance  Department.  Whether 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  should 
be  an  appointed  or  an  elective  officer  is  a 
question  for  debate,  but  that  he  should 
be  a  responsible  officer  is  undebatabls. 
For,  as  the  Armstrong  report  expressly 
says  of  the  State  Insurance  Department, 
"  most  of  the  evils  which  have  been  dis- 
closed by  the  investigation  would  have 
been  impossible  had  there  been  a  vigor- 
ous performance  of  the  duties  already 
laid  upon  the  department,  a  vigilant 
watchfulness  in  the  interest  of  policy- 
holders, and  a  courageous  exercise  of 
the  powers  which  the  statute  confers." 

If  the  recommendations  made  to  the 
Legislature  under  the  four  heads  which 
we  have  outlined  are  adopted,  the  basis 
will  be  laid  for  a  far-reaching  and  much- 
needed  reform  of  our  insurance  system. 
The  other  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  fair  subjects  for  discussion 
which  cannot  be  entered  upon  here  at 
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the  present  time.  They  involve  invest- 
ments, limitation  of  business  and  expend- 
itures, rebates,  and  the  distribution  of 
surplus.  These  we  propose  to  consider 
hereafter. 

After  all,  the  vitaf  thing  is  to  remember 
that  l^slation  never  made  an  honest 
man,  as  it  has  never  made  a  temperate 
man.  Statutes,  laws,  and  prohibitions 
may  check  dishonesty  and  protect  the 
victims  of  thieves,  embezzlers,  and  graft- 
ers, but  it  cannot  create  honor,  unselfish- 
ness, and  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights 
and  advantages  of  others.  A  righteous 
education  that  makes  every  man  feel 
diat  stock-jobbing,  railroad-grabbing, 
corporation-looting,  and  the  selling  of 
valueless  securities  to  unsuspicious  pur- 
chasers is  as  mean  and  contemptible  as 
cruelty  to  children  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  country  may  rid  itself  perma- 
nently of  the  types  of  financiers  and 
politicians  whose  corruption  and  dishonor 
are  recorded  in  the  Armstrong  report 

The  Supreme  Court  on 
Railway  Regulation 

When  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  reached,  by  the  narrow  majority 
of  five  to  four,  a  decision  in  the  Northern 
Securities  case,  The  Oudook  expressed, 
respecting  its  decision,  the  following 
judgment :  "  In  our  opinion,  the  chief 
value  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Northern  Securities  case  is  not  that 
it  prevents  the  consolidation  of  two  com- 
peting railways,  but  that  it  paves  the 
way  to  Governmental  regulation  of  those 
railways  after  they  shall  have  been  con- 
solidated ;  not  that  it  cures  a  particular 
abuse  of  corporation  powers,  but  that  it 
establishes  more  firmly  than  ever  the 
sound  political  and  industrial  doctrine 
that  corporations  deriving  their  existence 
from  the  hands  of  the  people  must  sub- 
mit to  regulation  by  the  people  "  (March 
26,  1904,  p.  727).  This  judgment  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  rendered  with  una- 
nimity last  week  in  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  against  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Com- 
pany.    That  Company  agreed  to  deliver 


at  New  Haven  60,000  tons  of  coal  at  an 
aggregate  cost  which,  after  deducting 
the  market  price  of  the  coal  at  the  mines 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
Newport  News  to  Connecticut,  would 
leave  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 
only  about  28  cents  a  ton  for  carrying 
the  coal  to  Newport  News,  while  the 
published  tariff  was  $1 .45  per  ton.  The 
suit  was  brought  by  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  to  enjoin  the 
carrying  out  of  this  contract.  The  an- 
swer of  the  railway  company  was  in  effect 
that  it  charged  the  full  rate  for  trans- 
portation, and  sold  the  coal  at  less  than 
market  rates ;  indeed,  at  a  price  which 
involved  a  loss,  and  that  special  circum- 
stances justified  it  in  so  doing.  Thus  the 
question  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was,  as  stated  by.Mr.  Justice 
White  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  this :  "  Has  a  carrier  eng^iged  in 
inter-State  commerce  the  power  to  con- 
tract to  sell,  and  transport  in  completion 
of  the  contract  the  commodity  sold, 
when  the  price  stipulated  in  the  contract 
does  not  pay  the  cost  of  purchase,  the 
cost  of  delivery,  and  the  published  freight 
rates  ?"  In  deciding  this  question  the 
Court  reaffirms  the  Constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  inter-State  com- 
merce, subject  only  to  expfessed  or  im- 
plied limitations  on  the  power  of  Con- 
gress by  other  clauses  of  the  Constitution. 
In  other  words,  it  puts  an  effective  end 
to  the  claim  that  has  been  made  that 
this  Congressional  authority  is  a  special 
and  limited,  not  a  general  and  unlimited, 
authority.  Thus,  to  repeat  what  we  said 
in  1904,  the  Supreme  Court  "estab- 
lishes more  firmly  than  ever  the  sound 
political  and  industrial  doctrine  that 
corporations  deriving  their  existence 
from  the  hands  of  the  people  must  sub- 
mit to  regulation  by  the  people." 

Not  less  important  is  the  further  virtual 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  com- 
mon carrier  cannot  be  both  a  dealer  and 
a  carrier,  and,  by  fixing  a  special  price 
upon  the  goods  which  it  carries,  in  effect 
underbid  other  owners  of  similar  goods 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  railway  for 
the  transportation  of  their  products  to 
the  market.  To  allow  this,  says  the  Court, 
would  allow  the  carrier  to  render  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
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Commission  ineffective.  "  The  existence 
of  such  a  power  would  enable  a  carrier,  if 
it  chose  to  do  so,  to  select  the  favored 
persons  from  whom  he  would  buy  and  the 
favored  persons  to  whom  he  would  sell, 
thus  giving  such  persons  an  advantage 
over  every  other,  and  leading  to  a  monopo- 
lization in  the  hands  of  such  persons  of 
all  the  products  as  to  which  the  carrier 
chose  to  deal."  It  is  not  necessary  that 
there  should  be  an  explicit  provision  of 
the  law  prohibiting  the  carrier  from  be- 
coming a  dealer.  "  Because  no  express 
prohibition  against  a  carrier  who  engages 
in  inter-State  commerce  becoming  a 
dealer  in  commodities  moving  in  such 
commerce  is  found  in  the  act,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  provisions  which  are 
expressed  in  that  act  should  not  be  ap- 
plied and  be  given  their  lawful  effect." 
The  illegality  of  the  carrier  acting  also 
as  a  dealer  grows  out  of  the  fact  that,  if 
he  does  thus  act  both  as  carrier  and 
dealer,  the  provision  of  equable  and  just 
rates  of  transportation  is  practically 
made  inoperative.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Supreme  Court  quotes  in 
supfwrt  of  this  principle  a  decision  of 
an  English  court,  based  upon,  not  statu- 
tory enactment,  but  upon  common-law 
principles.  In  the  case  of  the  Attorney- 
General  vs.  The  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company,  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley 
decided  that  dealing  in  coal  by  the  rail- 
way company  was  illegal  because  incom- 
patible with  its  duties  as  a  public  car- 
rier and  calculated  to  inflict  an  injury 
upon  the  public,  and  therefore  the  Act 
of  Parliament  granting  the  charter  to 
operate  the  railway  implied  a  prohibition 
against  the  company's  engaging  in  any 
other  business. 

It  is  always  perilous  in  interpreting 
the  decision  of  a  court  to  make  applica- 
tions of  the  principle  involved  other  than 
those  which  are  made  by  the  court  itself. 
All  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
in  this  case  is  that  a  railway  corpora- 
ti  >n  possessing  general  railway  powers 
under  its  charter  has  not  a  right  to  en- 
gage in  the  sale  of  goods  as  well  as  in 
their  transportation.  It  has  not  decided 
that  legislation  may  not  confer  this  power 
to  exercise  a  double  function  upon  either 
a  dealer  or  a  railway,  nor  that  this  power 
has  not  in  some  cases  been  so  conterrcd, 


But  it  has  decided  that  such  power  is 
not  to  be  implied,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
that  without  some  express  provision  such 
combination  of  functions  is  illegal,  not 
because  it  violates,  an  express  provision 
of  the  statute,  but  because  it  is  against 
public  policy.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
clear  that  the  Beef  Trust  cannot  act  as 
a  transportation  company;  that  a  coal 
company  cannot  be  combined  with  a 
railway  company,  the  same  corporation 
mining  and  selling  the  coal  and  furnish- 
ing the  transportation ;  and  since  the 
illegality  of  such  a  combination  depends, 
not  upon  any  express  provisions  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  but  upon 
the  principles  of  the  common  law,  and 
specifically  upon  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  common  carrier,  it  would  appear 
to  be  equally  applicable  to  State  and 
inter-State  commerce.  Of  course  it  is 
always  possible  for  the  same  men  to 
form  two  separate  corporations  and  con- 
duct the  two  operations  of  selling  goods 
and  transporting  goods  under  the  guise 
of  separate  organizations ;  bat  it  is  also 
true  that  it  is  a  great  gain  to  the  public 
to  have  the  illegality  of  such  combina- 
tions explicitly  confirmed  by  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land,  and  although  tem- 
porary evasions  of  the  law  are  always 
possible,  ultimate  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  such  evasion  is  always  p)os- 
sible. 

It  is  true  that  the  Court  recogjnizes 
the  fact  that  fifteen  years  ago  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  decided 
that  railways  possessing  explicit  legis- 
lative authority  to  mine  coal  could  not 
be  denied  that  power,  and  intimated  that 
this  decision  and  the  continued  practice 
under  it  constitute  a  precedent  of  possi- 
bly binding  authority.  But  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  regards  it 
as  binding  except  as  against  the  Inter- 
•  State  Commerce  Commission,  or  as  pre- 
venting legislative  enactment — Federal 
or  State,  or  both — prohibiting,  in  such 
cases,  the  continued  exercise  of  trading 
functions  by  a  common  carrier.  In  the 
opinion  of  The  Outlook,  no  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  except  possibly  the 
decisions  in  the  so-called  Colonial  cases — 
which  established  the  right  of  Congress 
to  govern  our  insular  possessions — 
has  been  of  as  far-reaching  importance 
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as  this  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  against  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company. 


Ash  Wednesday 

Once  more  the  thought  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  turns  to  the  figure  of  the 
Christ  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  meet- 
ing those  temptations  which  were  to  test 
his  strength,  clear  to  his  own  conscious- 
ness the  mission  on  which  he  came,  and, 
through  struggle,  suffering,  and  victory, 
to  clothe  him  with  power  as  with  an 
invisible  garment.  The  lessons  of  the 
Lenten  season  strike  with  a  new  and 
impressive  force  on  the  conscience  of  a 
country  which  has  suddenly  awakened 
to  its  own  lack  of  rectitude,  and  of 
a  people  to  whom  there  has  come,  on  a 
great  scale,  a  conviction  of  sin.  In  the 
midst  of  an  almost  unexampled  prosper- 
ity, fields  yielding  as  perhaps  they  have 
never  yielded  before,  mines  contributing 
on  a  colossal  scale  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  the  channels  of  business  choked 
by  its  volume,  a  great  increase  of  com- 
fort and  an  immense  advance  of  luxury, 
a  piling  up  of  wealth  which  would  have 
beien  incredible  even  thirty  years  ago — in 
the  very  heart  of  this  material  prosperity 
suddenly  there  has  sounded  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  while 
the  feast  is  at  its  height  again  the  invisi- 
ble hand  that  has  so  often  recorded  the 
doom  of  nations  and  of  men  has  written 
on  the  wall.  Other  days  have  seemed 
more  fortunate  because  less  disturbed ; 
but  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  there 
can  come  no  greater  prosperity  to  a 
people  than  the  awakening  of  its  con- 
science. Americans  are  not  worse  than 
the  men  of  other  nations ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  standards  of  personal  purity, 
of  family  integrity,  and  of  individual 
honesty  are  perhaps  higher,  taking  the 
whole  people,  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  no 
nation  has  ever  been  so  tempted  by  the 
things  which  minister  to  the  senses,  that 
to  no  other  nation  have  ever  come  such 
opportunities  of  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth,  into  the  hands  of  no  other  people 
have  ever  been  committed  such  colossal 
fortunes.    That  human  nature  has  suc- 


cumbed to  the  pressure  of  these  appeals 
is  not  surprising ;  and  they  who  sit  in 
judgment  must  beware  lest  in  passing 
sentence  they  reveal,  not  a  penetrating 
insight,  but  a  fundamental  lack  of  a  real 
knowledge  of  conditions. 

Nevertheless,  after  all  explanations 
have  been  made  and  every  defense  put 
in,  it  is  a  sad  but  most  healthful  expe- 
rience through  which  Americans  are 
passing.  There  have  been  few  disclos- 
ures of  calculated  villainy,  few  x:olossal 
defaults,  few  infractions  of  the  pr'mary 
laws  of  life ;  but  there  have  come  to  light 
widespread  stupefying  of  the  conscience, 
a  confusion  of  moral  ideas,  and  an  acqui- 
escence in  evil  conditions  so  general 
that,  while  gp'eat  success  has  come  to 
individuals,  something  very  like  failure 
threatens  the  Nation.  Americans  have 
insensibly  drifted  into  the  position  in 
which  they  seem  to  regard  their  govern- 
ment as  a  colossal  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing money ;  and  the  business  and  the 
government  of  the  country  are  now  so 
interwoven  that  nothing  can  save  the 
government  to  its  great  uses  and  con- 
serve the  ideals  of  the  Nation  except 
radical  severance  of  these  two  interests. 
The  men  who  are  trying  to  drive  busi- 
ness out  of  public  life,  and  to  establish 
before  the  law  the  equal  rights  of  all 
men,  find  themselves  confronted,  not 
simply  by  political  bosses  and  corrupt 
politicians,  but  by  men  of  the  highest 
commercial  standing.  The  most  tragic 
aspect  of  recent  events  has  been  the  fact 
that  the  prime  offenders  have  been  men 
whom  communities  have  looked  upon  as 
incarnations  of  integrity  as  well  as  pos- 
sessors of  business  genius. 

A  nation  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  would 
disturb  the  conventional  judgments  of 
the  world,  but  would  attain  its  highest 
dignity.  No  concealment  nor  evasion, 
but  searching  revelation  and  heartfelt 
confession,  are  needed,  and  are  fortu- 
nately common  among  Americans.  We 
are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  revival  of 
religion  which  is  to  express  itself  in  a 
revival  of  personal  righteousness.  In 
every  direction  the  movement  gathers 
headway,  out  of  the  confusion  higher 
standards  are  defining  themselves;  out 
of  discouragement  and  abasement  new 
possibilities  of  public  service  are  reveal- 
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ing  themselves.  The  pitiful  tragedy  of 
wealth  gained  without  honor  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  young  men  especially  to  the 
emptiness  of  mere  material  success; 
never  in  he  history  of  the  Nation  has 
there  bee.i  juch  a  series  of  conspicuous 
failures  brought  to  light  as  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  It  is  time  for  self- 
searching,  for  confession,  for  humility, 
for  silence,  and  for  prayer. 


Open  the  Doors 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  fruitful 
of  modem  discoveries  in  medicine  is  the 
restorative  power  of  fresh  air ;  and  the 
out-of-doors  cure  is  now  widely  adopted 
for  a  gn'eat  variety  of  diseases.  What 
medicine  cannot  do  fresh  air  does  with 
rapid  and  astonishing  effectiveness.  This 
is  another  step,  not  in  the  direction  of 
the  discovery  of  remedies,  but  of  a 
rational  and  normal  way  of  life ;  it  is  as 
a  preventive  of  disease  even  more  than 
as  a  healing  agent  that  out-of-door  living 
assumes  increasing  importance  in  the 
exj)erience  of  men.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  scourge  of  tuberculosis,  which 
is  a  plague  far  more  destructive  than 
cholera  or  yellow  fever,  and  nervous 
troubles  of  all  kinds  which  sap  the  vital- 
ity, pervert  the  judgment,  and  blur  the  joy 
of  life  for  multitudes  of  men  and  women, 
have  their  source  or  occasion  chiefly 
in  living  too  much  indoors  and  breath- 
ing the  vitiated  air  of  close,  overheated 
rooms.  Simply  to  throw  the  windows 
open  is  to  invite  health  to  come  in,  and 
to  go  out-of-doors  and  live  is  to  take 
health  by  the  hand.  "  Give  me  health 
and  a  day,"  said  Emerson,  "  and  I  will 
make  the  pwrnp  of  emperors  ridiculous." 

Dr.  Johnson  once  declared  that  a  sick 
man  is  a  rascal.  The  world  has  been 
well  served  by  sick  men,  and  their  forti- 
tude, resolution,  and  mastery  of  pain 
have  written  some  of  the  most  inspiring 
chapters  in  the  history  of  human  achieve- 
ment. There  is  no  doubt,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  much  of  the  crime  in  the  world 
is  due  to  disease  ;  that  half  the  misery  has 
its  root  in  physical  infirmities ;  and  that 
to  the  same  cause  is  due  a  vast  number 
of  harsh  judgments,  false  and  depressing 
views  of  life,  misconceptions  of  motives, 


and  morbid  wretchedness.  Health  is 
not  a  luxury;  it  is  a  duty.  He  who 
lives  with  reckless  disregard  of  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  health  invites  disease 
and  may,  in  the  end,  incur  the  guilt  of 
suicide.  Parting  company  with  nature 
in  over-eagerness  to  make  a  fortune  or  a 
reputation  involves  not  only  the  loss  of 
one  of  the  great  resources  of  life,  but  a 
diminution  of  the  vitkl  energy  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  premature  ending  of  life 
itself. 

If  living  out-of-doors  is  essential  to 
physical  health,  it  is  even  more  essential 
to  moral  health.  A  vast  amount  of  the 
moral  illness  in  the  world  is  ccused  by 
too  much  indoor  life ;  by  keeping  too 
much  within  ourselves,  walking  endlessly 
around  the  little  circle  of  our  own  expe- 
rience, questioning  our  own  motives, 
trying  to  settle  the  problems  of  the 
universe  from  our  own  individual  stand- 
point, and  treating  our  personal  condi- 
tions as  if  they  were  the  general  condi- 
tions under  which  all  men  live.  These 
and  a  thousand  other  forms  the  disease 
of  egoism  takes  on,  and  disqualifies  men 
and  women  not  only  from  exercising 
sound  judgment  and  seeing  things  as 
they  are,  but  from  winning  contentment, 
happiness,  and  sanity.  The  man  who 
is  perplexed  by  questions  about  his  own 
fitness  to  discharge  a  duty  or  perform  a 
task  cannot  solve  it  by  thinking  about 
it ;  let  him  set  his  hand  to  the  work,  put 
his  strength  in  it,  and  he  will  soon  dis- 
cover whether  he  has  blundered  or  not 
And  a  multitude  of  people  who  are 
allowing  their  thoughts  to  brood  con- 
tinuously over  their  own  misfortunes 
would  find  a  great  lifting  of  the  weight  if 
they  would  get  out  of  themselves.  The 
quickest  and  most  effective  way  of  help- 
ing one's  self  is  to  help  somebody  else. 
When  the  invisible  house  in  which  every 
man  lives  begins  to  darken,  open  the 
windows,  set  the  doors  wide,  and  escape 
at  once  into  the  great  world.  The  rem- 
edy for  egoism  is  a  greater  interest  in 
the  affairs,  fortunes,  and  happiness  of 
some  one  else.  The  world  is  full  of 
opportunities  for  getting  out-of-doors 
and  escaping  from  the  prison-house  of 
our  own  experience ;  to  take  the  sting 
out  of  your  personal  misfortunes,  share 
the  misfortunes  of  others, 
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The  penny  point  in  character  may  be 
studied  to  advantage  on  the  street-cars. 
The  Spectator  is  always  interested  in 
his  neighbors  on  the  trolley  or  the  ele- 
vated; they  reveal  themselves  and  human 
nature  at  large  in  many  ways ;  just  now 
the  Spectator  is  holding  the  penny  point 
of  character  in  mental  suspension.     A 
woman  carrying  a  net  shopping-bag  con- 
taining bulky  manila  envelopes  entered 
a  cross-town  car  and  took  the  seat  beside 
the  Spectator.     She  was  middle-aged, 
brisk,   and  wholesome-looking,    with   a 
mingling  of  the  domestic,  business,  and 
professional  air.     The    Spectator    was 
,  attracted  by  the  humor  and  kindliness 
of  her  countenance.    His  eye  caught  the 
top    line   of  a  memorandum    showing 
through   the    net,    "Consult  at  Lenox 
Library — "      The     conductor    paused 
before  her.     She  handed  him  a  dime, 
saying,   "Transfer  to    Fourth    Avenue, 
please."     He  handed  her  five  pennies. 
"  Haven't  you  a  nickel  ?"   she   asked. 
"  Lady,  somebody's  got  to  take  the  pen- 
nies."   She  held  her  open  purse  under 
his  eyes  ;  it  held  five  pennies.     "  Vou 
see  I  could  have  paid  you  in  pennies. 
I  wouldn't  mind  taking  pennies,  but  I 
should  have  to  pay  them  to  a  conductor 
on  my  return  trip."     "  Nobody  wants 
pennies,  lady,  but  I  got  to  get  rid  of 
'em  somehow."     "Well,  give  them  to 
somebody  else.    Let  me  have  my  dime 
and  I  will  pay  you  exact  fare  in  these 
five  pennies."     He  handed  her  a  nickel, 
less  in  anger  than  in  sorrow.  The  whole 
car  was  smiling ;  from  personal  experi- 
ence everybody  appreciated  the  situa- 
tion.   The   woman's  eyes   twinkled  as 
she  met  the  eyes  of  the  Spectator.     "  A 
conductor  gave  me   five    pennies   last 
night,"  she  said,  "  and  I  had  not  time  to 
provide  myself  with  more  change  this 
morning.     I  supp>ose  I  look  amiable.     I 
get    pennies    very    frequently.     And  I 
never  said  a  word  before  because  I  know 
conductors  have  their  trials  about  pen- 
nies.    I  receive  pennies  as  helpring  my 
fellow-man    carry   his    burden.     Some- 
body's got  to  cany  the  pennies — maxi- 
mum   weight    with    minimuin    value." 
"  Fourth  Avenue  I"  called  the  conductor. 
As  she  went  out  she  said,  with  laughing 


eyes,  to  him,  "  I  am  very  sorry  I  had  to 
make  you  take  back  those  pennies.  I'll 
come  better  prepared  next  time."  "  Pen- 
nies ain't  no  laughin'  matter,  lady.  Some 
folks  are  glad  to  give  'em  to  you  because 
you  don't  want  'em.  But  you  ain't  that 
kind,"  he  observed,  with  clearer  meaning 
than  grammar. 

.  ® 
Waiting  for  a  car  near  the  Broadway 
car-shed,  the  Spectator  mentioned  pen- 
nies to  the  starter.  "  Here's  a  gentle- 
man wants  to  know  about  pennies,"  the 
starter  said  to  a  group  of  conductors. 
They  thrust  their  hands  into  their  pock- 
ets. "  Want  any  for  change,  mister  ?" 
The  light  died  out  of  their  eyes  when 
they  learned  that  information  only  was 
desired.  "  What  do  we  do  with  the 
pennies  ?  Pass  'em  on.  Everybody  de- 
lighted to  get  'em ;  say  pennies  is  just 
what  they've  been  wanting  all  their  lives. 
We  give  'em  mostly  to  women  and  col- 
ored people — that's  the  kind  gives  'em 
mostly  to  us."  "  On  some  lines,  during 
hours  when  the  leisure  class  travel,  few 
pennies  are  received  or  given.  The 
ladies  that  carry  the  pretty  gold  and 
silver  purses  don't  hand  out  pennies," 
said  the  starter.  "  We  wish  the  public 
knew  how  we  respect  people  who  hand 
us  exact  fares  in  silver,"  one  conductor 
observed.  "  We  try  to  be  polite  and 
careful,  to  exercise  discretion  and  judg- 
ment." "  I  won't  give  five  pennies  flat — 
that  is,  if  anybody  gives  me  a  dime  I 
won't  hand  'em  back  five  pennies.  But 
a  quarter,  I  work  out  five  pennies  on 
that.  You  see,  mister,  there  are  people 
.who  save  up  pennies  to  give  conductors. 
They  think  it's  more  economical  to  pay 
their  fares  in  pennies."  "  It  ain't  easy  for 
some  people — working-girls  who  go  early 
in  the  morning — to  turn  their  pennies 
into  silver  for  us,"  one  of  a  just  mind 
hastened  to  state. 

"I  pay  pennies — when  I  must  pay 
pennies — to  the  elevated,"  a  school-girl 
confided  to  the  Spectator.  "The  man 
at  the  window  doesn't  have  to  carry 
pennies  round  in  his  pockets.  I  think 
it's  real  mean  to  pay  pennies  to  a  surface- 
car  conductor.  Because  people  say 
women  always  pay  pennies,  I  never  pay 
pennies  if  I  can  help  it."    "/never  pay 
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pennies,"  the  business  woman  asserts; 
"business  women  never  pay  pennies. 
But  it  jars  me  to  hand  out  a  quarter 
and  get  twenty  pennies  back,  as  some- 
times happens."  "  Do  you  know,"  said 
the  Spectator  to  the  school-girl,  "  that  the 
real  trouble  for  the  surface  conductor 
and  the  man  at  the  window  is  that  their 
companies  will  not  receive  pennies  from 
them  ?"  "  Oh,  no,  I  never  knew  that. 
How  mean  of  the  companies  I"  "  No,  not 
exactly.  As  the  public  g^ves,  the  public 
must  take.  If  a  company  received  pen- 
nies, it  would  have  to  employ  an  extra 
force  to  count  them,  and  that  would  not 
pay."  "Well,"  said  the  school-girl 
philosopher,  "when  you  come  to  the 
truth  of  it,  nobody  seems  to  be  to  blame 
for  anything  that  goes  wrong.  Igno- 
rance is  at  the  bottom  of  the  wrong 
things." 

The  Spectator  paused  before  the  win- 
dow of  the  Fourteenth  Street  elevated 
station.  "  Do  you  take  in  many  pen- 
nies?" "I  take  in  over  two  hundred 
dollars  daily  at  this  window;  over  ten 
dollars  in  pennies."  "  How  do  you  dis- 
pose of  the  pennies?"  "That's  easy," 
interrupted  a  woman  who  was  asking  for 
a  fare  ;  "  he  gives  them  to  women,"  and 
carried  off  her  portion.  "  Return  'em 
to  the  public,"  said  the  man  at  the  win- 
dow. "The  public  doesn't  like  to  take 
as  good  as  it  gives.  Why,  you  wouldn't 
believe  it  I  folks  sometimes  throw  pen- 
nies back  at  me."  "Who  gives  most 
pennies?"  "Women — seem  to  think 
traveling's  cheaper  if  they  pay  for  it  in 
pennies.  Women  save  up  pennies  to 
pay  fares  with.  Pennies  are  legal  ten- 
der up  to  twenty ;  I  can  give  and  must 
accept  that  many.  To-day  a  woman  of- 
fered twenty-five  for  five  tickets  and  I 
accepted  them ;  we  avoid  unpleasantness 
in  serving  the  public  as  far  as  we  can. 
I  wish  the  public  realized  how  much 
better  it  would  be  all  around  if  exact 
fares  were  offered  during  rush  hours; 
while  you're  making  change  for  p>eople 
who  have  time  to  wait  for  it,  a  business 
man  or  woman  misses  his  or  her  train." 

A  little  man  with  silvering  hair  and  a 
benevolent  face  dispensed  light  on  penny 


points  from  a  station  window  higher  up- 
town. "It  makes  people  mad  to  take 
pennies,"  he  said,  sadly ;  "  it  works 
hard  feelings."  "Who  pays  you  most 
in  pennies?"  He  came  up  gallantly: 
"  Both  sexes.  I  do  my  best  not  to  pay 
back."  He  held  an  envelope  to  view. 
"  I  have  fifty  pennies  in  that  WTien  I 
go  to  lunch,  I  pass  a  stall  where  milk  and 
coffee  are  sold  at  odd  cents  a  glass  or 
cup ;  they  take  fifty  pennies  off  me  daily. 
Most  of  us  have  devices  for  working  off 
pennies."  "  Pennies  would  not  be  paid 
if  people  knew  how  much  trouble  they 
make,"  the  Spectator  sympathized.  The 
little  man  shook  his  amiable  head: 
"Oh,  I  don't  know.  If  you  stood  at 
this  window  all  the  time,  you'd  lose  faitij 
in  human  nature."  "  All  along  of  pen- 
nies?" "  All  along  of  pennies.  Why,  a 
man  will  g^ve  me  a  dime  and  I'll  push 
him  a  ticket  and  five  pennies ;  he'll  push 
the  pennies  back  and  say,  '  Another 
ticket,  please,'  and  walk  off  looking  as 
if  he  were  proud  of  himself  for  getting 
the  best  of  me.  Yesterday  a  young 
woman  handed  me  a  quarter.  I  ^oved 
her  a  ticket,  a  dime,  and  ten  pennies — 
wouldn't  have  done  it  but  I  was  hard 
pressed  and  knew  she  was  going  right 
down  to  the  stores.  Before  I  thought 
she  had  so  much  as  caught  sight  of  die 
pennies,  she  exclaimed :  '  Oh,  I  believe 
I've  given  you  my  counterfeit  quarter 
that  I  keep  as  a  sort  of  keepsake.  Let 
me  have  it  backl'  I  shoved  back  the 
quarter  I  thought  was  hers  fast  enough. 
She  hardly  looked  at  it,  shoved  five  pen- 
nies under  my  nose,  and  walked  off  with 
her  head  in  the  air.  Oh,  human  nature 
is  full  of  twists  and  turns,  as  you'd  leam 
if  you  stood  for  years  at  this  window." 
"  Perhaps  fewer  people  will  offer  you 
pennies  and  more  will  accept  them 
pleasantly  of  you  hereafter,"  said  the 
Spectator,  optimistically ;  "  people  when 
told  of  their  mistakes  usually  correct 
them."  "Who's  to  tell  them?"  "I 
will."  As  the  Spectator  walked  off  be 
thought  he  heard  tne  little  man  mumiur 
solicitously,  "  Maybe  he  has  hallucina- 
tions about  pennies ;  lost  his  mind  think- 
ing about  pennies.  Pennies  are  mighty 
little  things,  but  they  shov/  you  some 
mighty  big  things  about  people." 
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THERE  is  evident  a  growing  sen- 
timent among  Americans  in 
favor  of  reorganizing  and  im- 
proving the  foreign  service,  diplomatic 
and  consular,  and  placing  it  upon  a 
stable  basis.  Indeed,  this  feeling  has 
become  so  general  and  so  strong  that 
but  for  our  extreme  conservatism  some- 
thing would  have  been  done  in  that 
direction  before  the  present  time. 

The  diplomatic  service  is  the  machin- 
ery by  which  the  relations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  other  Governments  are 
carried  on.  It  is  the  spokesman  of  our 
policies  in  the  council  of  the  nations  ; 
the  channel  through  which  flows  peace 
or  war.  It  is  the  eyes  and  ears  of  our 
Government  in  our  foreigjn  affairs  ;  and 
it  is  the  every-day  means  of  attending  to 
our  rights  and  obligations  towards  other 
Governments  and  peoples.  A  hermit 
nation  needs  no  diplomacy ;  but  once  a 
nation  abandons  isolation,  the  efficiency 
of  its  diplomacy  is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  every  citizen. 

The  consular  service  is  the  machinery 
for  carr3dng  on,  improving,  and  increas- 
ing foreign  commerce.  First,  there  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  routine  business. 
For  all  goods  imported  into  the  United 
States  invoices  must  be  authenticated  at 
our  consulates  at  the  ports  of  export'  or 
places  of  origfinal  shipment.  Consulates 
are  the  custodians  of  the  ship's  papers 
of  American  vessels  while  at  p)orts  within 
their  districts.  They  discharge  sailors, 
assist  destitute  or  sick  seamen,  adjust 
difficulties  between  ships'  captains  and 
their  crews,  and  generally  extend  the 
control  of  the  home  Government  over 
the  merchant  marine  in  foreign  ports. 
Marriages  of  Americans  in  foreign  coun- 
tries must  be  witnessed  by  the  Consul. 
Deceased  Americans'  estates  in  foreign 
lands  are,  to  a  degree  varying  in  differ- 
ent countries,  under  consular  protection. 
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Deeds,  powers  of  attorney,  protests,  afh- 
davits,  patent  applications,  and  other 
instruments  executed  abroad  to  be  effect- 
ive in  the  United  States,  are  attested 
at  the  consulates.  Such  are  the  ordinary 
administrative  and  notarial  consular 
duties.  In  those  countries  where  extra- 
territoriality is  in  force  the  consular  offi- 
cers exercise  a  much  wider  administra- 
tive function.  There  the  American 
Consular  Court  is  the  only  forum  in 
which  an  American  can  be.  pursued  by 
civil  or  criminal  law. 

After  giving  some  idea  of  the  variety 
and  responsibility  of  the  consular  func- 
tion, we  come  to  what  is  to-day  the  all- 
important  object  of  that  service.  That 
is,  the  extension  and  increase  of  Ameri- 
can business  by  opening  up,  widening, 
and  developing  fields  for  our  export 
trade.  A  consular  district  generally 
comprises  all  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  a  given  consulate  is  situated 
which  is  nearer  to  it  than  to  any  other 
American  consulate.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  consul  to  make  a  deep  and  special 
study  of  the  industrial  and  mercantile 
conditions  existing  in  his  district.  He 
must  know  what  the  country  needs  or 
would  take  in  raw  materials,  in  commod- 
ities, and  in  manufactured  articles.  He 
should  learn  how  these  needs  are  being 
supplied,  with  particular  attention  to 
those  of  them  which  the  American  pro- 
ducer— farmer,  miner,  manufacturer,  or 
merchant — might  supply.  He  should 
investigate  and  report  as  to  whether  the 
American  import  could  not,  by  a  change 
in  form  or  a  variation  in  manufacture, 
by  a  different  method  of  packing,  by 
more  convenient  accommodation  in  pay- 
ment, or  in  any  other  way,  be  brought 
into  greater  demand  and  American  trade 
be  thus  increased. 

Each  consular  district  may  reveal  a 
peculiar   phase   of   the   general    import 
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possibilities  of  a  country.  Hence,  gen- 
eral reports  are  made  by  an  official 
who  looks  over  the  field  as  a  whole. 
These  reports  are  made  at  consiilates- 
general,  and  sometimes  also  at  embassies 
and  legations.  Of  course  the  capital  of 
a  country  affords  the  best  facilities  for 
obtaining  from  official  sources  informa- 
tion bearing  on  trade.  Also,  in  some 
countries  government  contracts  are  an 
important  item  in  the  competition  for 
import  orders.  Therefore  it  may  be 
wise  for  us,  as  some  European  Govern- 
ments have  done,  to  appoint  commer- 
cial attaches  to  some  of  our  embassies 
and  legations. 

Our  consular  service,  then,  exists  to 
facilitate  and  promote  the  material  and 
personal  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  foreign  countries.  Our  diplomatic 
service  adds  a  care  for  these  same  inter- 
ests to  its  duty  to  protect  and  further 
America's  political  interests  in  the  world. 

The  Department  of  State  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  services  of  the  greatest 
possible  use  to  the  Government  and 
people.  It  is  not  generally  realized  how 
large  a  number  of  officers  the  State 
Department  has  under  it  in  the  service 
abroad,  nor  how  vast  and  varied  is  the 
volume  of  its  business.  It  has  a  per- 
sonnel smaller  and  more  poorly  paid 
than  that  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  Great 
Britain ;  but,  besides  being  the  American 
Foreign  Office,  it  has  a  number  of  other 
duties  superadded.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  keeper  of  the  seal  of  the  United 
States.  He  publishes  the  Federal  laws 
of  the  land.  Contentious  matters  between 
foreigners  and  the  State  sovereignties 
of  the  Union  at  times  gfive  rise  to  ques- 
tions between  those  governments  and  the 
governments  of  foreign  countries.  All 
these  have  to  be  settled  by  elaborate 
domestic  corresjwndence  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  Governors  of 
our  States,  other  departments,  and  vari- 
ous officials.  So  that  functions  corre- 
sponding in  other  countries  to  such 
offices  as  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  etc.,  devolve  upon  the 
one  Department.  What  with  our  new 
colonial  possessions,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  scope  of  the  State  Department's 
vork  may  before  long  be  still  further 


extended.  Yet  the  Department  of  State 
has  a  very  small  personnel  and  very 
small  appropriations.  The  wonder  is 
how  its  handful  of  officials  acquit  them- 
selves so  well  in  grappling  with  so  enor- 
mous a  volume  of  business.  Certainly 
high  praise  is  due  them. 

The  fact  is  that  all  three  components 
of  the  foreign  service,  that  is,  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  services  under  it,  were  founded 
long  ago  on  a  small  scale,  just  after  our 
emergence  from  colonial  days.  They 
can  never  catch  up  with  the  coimtry's 
present  needs  unless  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple express  itself  through  Congress  in 
the  form  of  the  required  legislatioa,  and 
Congress  take  a  deep)er  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  foreign  service. 

This  brings  me  to  one  of  the  most 
distressing  difficulties  of  our  system.  I 
refer  to  the  lack  of  any  constituted  chan- 
nel of  communication  for  keeping  Con- 
gress and  the  foreign  service  in  sympa- 
thetic touch  and  effective  co-operation. 
In  other  countries  this  undoubted  need 
is  supplied  by  a  parliamentary  secretary; 
or  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
speaks  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  With 
us  there  are  the  President's  occasional 
messages.  Congress  sometimes  calls  for 
corresjKjndence  when  some  question  has 
become  acute.  Or,  suppose  a  Senator 
or  a  Representative  or  an  official  of  the 
State  Department  to  be  greatly  interested 
in  a  piece  of  legislation  touching  foreign 
affairs,  or  in  a  treaty  to  be  negotiated; 
he  may  by  personal  effort  have  a  num- 
ber of  conversations  which  will  g^'catly 
help  both  the  Senate  or  Congress  and  the 
Department.  But  there  is  no  sufficiently 
cohtinuous  keeping  in  touch  between 
the  Senate,  the  House,  their  committees, 
and  the  State  Department ;  and  the  mat- 
ter is  too  important  not  to  be  thoroughly 
provided  for.  Why  should  not  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  be  charged 
with  this  duty  ? 

Because  of  the  heterogeneity  of  its 
business  and  the  numerical  inadequacy 
of  its  personnel,  the  State  Department 
has  been  irreverently  compared  to  the 
former  Chinese  Tsungli-Yamen.  Our 
diplomatic  and  consular  services  have 
been,  with  less  irreverence  and  more 
truth,  called  the  "  catch-as-catch-can  sys- 
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tern."  There  is  enough  truth  in  this 
pessimism  to  suggest  that  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement,  and  that  the  time 
is  ripe  and  the  way  open  for  framing 
and  putting  into  operation  an  ideal  for- 
eign service. 

The  Department  needs  a  larger  per- 
sonnel to  do  its  great  intellectual  work, 
and  a  more  logical  division  of  work.  At 
present,  in  the  Diplomatic  Bureau  the 
countries  of  the  earth  are  apportioned 
for  working  purposes  alphabetically. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  knowledge 
of  Cuba  and  Costa  Rica  is  particularly 
useful  to  the  men  who  must  study  the 
intricacies  of  Chinese  policy.  The  Dip- 
lomatic Bureau  should  be  divided  into 
sections  on  some  politico-geographical 
basis  of  reason.  Several  new  bureaus 
and  sections  should  be  added.  And,  as 
said  before,  some  official  should  be 
charged  with  keeping  the  Department 
in  touch  with  the  whole  Congress  on 
legislation  respecting  foreign  affairs,  and 
with  the  Senate  on  treaty  matters. 

The  reform  of  first  necessity  is  the 
extinction  of  the  "  spoils  system  "  in  fill- 
ing offices  in  the  foreign  service.  Here 
civil  service  is  absolutely  indispensable ; 
but  the  application  of  it  requires  very 
careful  working  out. 

Inefficiency  in  the  foreign  service  may 
be  divided,  according  to  cause,  into  two 
classes.  The  first  is  inefficiency  due  to 
lack  of  natural  qualifications,  to  inade- 
quate professional  education,  and  to 
want  of  experience.  These  are  the  vices 
of  our  unsystematized  service.  The  zeal 
of  a  man  trying  to  do  a  difficult  thing 
quite  new  to  him  is  sometimes  its  saving 
grace.  The  second  is  inefficiency  aris- 
ing from  apathy  and  indifference.  This 
is  the  vice  of  a  thoroughgoing,  closed 
civil  service.  Our  problem  is  how  to 
get  the  natural  qualifications,  the  special 
education,  and  the  experience,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  inspire  zeal  in  the 
service. 

Examinations  will  insure  the  special 
knowledge,  a  jjermanent  service  will 
supply  the  experience,  promotion  for 
meritorious  work  will  secure  the  zeal. 
How  are  we  to  obtain  the  best  men  ? 
Every  college  man  knows  that  the  men 
who  pass  the  highest  examinations  are 
by  no  means  always  the  ablest  men  in 


the  class.  Especially  in  diplomacy,  a 
number  of  very  intangible  qualities  are 
wanted.  Tact,  address,  quick  percep- 
tion, an  analytical  mind,  balance,  and 
self-control  are  some  of  the  natural 
qualities  a  good  diplomatist  has.  These 
should  therefore  be  sought  in  the  young 
candidates  for  the  service,  and  obviously 
they  caimot  be  detected  by  a  written 
examination. 

A  famous  Russian  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affaiis  emphasized  the  indubitable 
importance  of  this  personal  element.  It 
was  his  custom  to  have  all  the  candidates 
who  had  successfully  passed  the  diplo- 
matic service  examination  call  up>on 
him  next  day.  He  then  selected  from 
among  them  the  candidates  to  put  into 
the  service ;  and  he  is  recorded  as  say- 
ing that  his  decision  was  based  rather 
upon  the  impression  each  candidate  per- 
sonally made  on  him  duringthe  call  than 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  their  exami- 
nation papers. 

Why  should  not  the  Secretary  of  State, 
perhaps  assisted  by  a  small  board,  select 
from  among  the  successful  candidates 
those  to  be  put  into  the  service  after  the 
examinations  each  year — the  choice  to 
be  made  after  an  informal  and  verbal 
examination  of  the  men  who  had  success- 
fully passed  the  main  written  one  ? 

Now  that  the  days  of  the  telegraph 
have  made  the  envoy  rather  his  Govern- 
ment's spokesman  and  advocate  than  its 
plenipotentiary  statesman,  some  people 
too  greatly  minimize  his  duties.  Surely 
it  behooves  us,  as  a  practical  people,  to 
have  for  our  Government  the  best  possi- 
ble spokesmen  and  advocates.  In  pri- 
vate life  his  personal  abilities  leave  one 
advocate  in  the  law  to  starve,  while 
another's  bring  him  a  huge  income. 
Success  or  failure  in  the  Government's 
foreign  ailairs  depends  enormously — 
much  more  than  people  realize — upon 
the  skill  or  the  bungling  of  the  Govern- 
ment's advocates  abroad.  And  these 
are  its  diplomatic  representatives. 

For  efficiency  in  a  consular  officer  the 
personal  factor  presents  somewhat  fewer 
difficulties,  yet  it  is  questionable  whether 
an  examination  should  be  the  sole  cri- 
terion for  the  admission  of  men  eligible 
to  all  g^rades.  Although  the  two  services 
have   a  number  of  things  in  common;      . 
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and  what  is  true  of  the  one  is  often 
to  some  extent  true  of  the  other,  what 
next  follows  applies  particularly  to  the 
diplomatic  branch. 

A  charge  which  may  be  brought 
against  an  organized  foreign  service  in 
which  men  spend  their  lives,  except  for 
occasional  leaves  of  absence  in  going 
from  post  to  post  in  foreigfn  countries,  is 
that  they  sometimes  lose  touch  with  the 
ideas  of  their  own  country.  They  are 
too  long  away  from  home.  There  is, 
however,  a  ready  means  of  removing 
this  danger. 

The  successful  candidates  for  the  serv- 
ice should  first  pass  a  year  or  more  as 
clerks  in  the  State  Department,  learning, 
from  the  big  end,  the  practical  work  of 
their  profession.  These  young  men 
would  be  distributed  in  the  bureaus  and 
sections  where  the  work  would  teach 
them  most  about  their  future  duties, 
whether  consular  or  diplomatic,  and 
would  be  required  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  general  work  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Next,  these  clerks  would  be  sent 
abroad  to  serve  as  attaches  at  embassies 
or  legations,  or  as  clerks  in  consulates, 
this  depending  upon  which  service  they 
had  been  examined  for  and  entered. 
Later,  they  would  be  transferred  from 
one  post  to  another,  and,  if  they  did  good 
work,  gradually  promoted.  In  their  re- 
spective services  they  would  become 
third  secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation, 
second  secretaries,  secretaries,  and  so 
on ;  and,  in  the  consular  service,  higher 
grades  of  clerks,  consular  agents,  vice  and 
deputy  consuls,  consuls,  consuls-general. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  diplo- 
matic and  consular  service  examinations 
there  should  be  examinations  for  posi- 
tions as  student  interpreters.  A  few 
years  ago  student  interpreters  were  at- 
tached to  our  legation  at  Peking,  and 
that  was  an  admirable  innovation.  It 
should  be  extended,  however,  at  least  to 
our  legation  in  Japan,  and  perhaps  also 
to  that  in  Turkey.  The  written  language 
is  practically  the  same  in  China,  Japan, 
and  Korea.  These  student  interpreters, 
after  an  apprenticeship  in  the  State  De- 
partment, would  be  sent  out  and  attached 
to  the  legations  in  the  Ear  East.  There 
they  would  spend  several  years  in  mas- 


tering the  difficulties  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. After  that  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  join  the  staffs  of  the  consulates 
in  China,  Japan,  and  Korea  as  clerks, 
and  so  enter  on  a  career  in  the  Oriental 
consular  service.  The  interpreters  of 
our  legations  and  their  assistants  would 
also  be  drawn  from  this  body. 

Now  we  come  to  the  above-mentioned 
safeguard  against  a  tendency  to  what 
may  be  loosely  called  expatriation.  The 
plan  which  follows  is  most  of  all  desira- 
ble because  of  the  great  benefits  it 
carries  with  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  gainsay  that  a  man 
can  do  better  work  in  the  service  abroad 
if  he  has  first  served  in  the  Department  ■ 
at  Washington.  It  also  seems  evident 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  have  in  the 
Department  men  who  had  made  recent 
special  studies  of  the  political  and  trade 
conditions  in  various  foreign  countries. 
The  suggestion,  then,  is  that  a  mobility 
and  interchange  of  posts  be  established, 
to  a  certain  extent,  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  diplomatic  service, 
ar  J  perhaps  also,  in  certain  bureaus  and 
sections,  between  the  Department  and 
the  consular  service.  A  parity  of  grade 
could  be  fixed  between  the  posts  in  the 
Department  and  the  posts  abroad.  For 
example,  the  different  grades  of  clerks, 
the  chiefs  of  section,  the  chiefs  of  bureau, 
and  the  assistant  secretaries  might  cor- 
respond to  attaches,  to  grades  of  secre- 
taries of  embassy  or  legation,  to  minis- 
ters resident,  and  to  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary. A  limited  shifting  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  service  could  be  ordered 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Among  other  things,  this  system 
would  give  to  the  heads  of  the  service  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  abilities 
of  their  .personnel ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  of  great 
use  to  the  Department  and  benefit  to  the 
diplomatic  service. 

Fairly  frequent  shifting  between  posts 
abroad  is  also  desirable,  and  transfers 
should  as  far  as  possible  invariably  ac- 
company promotions.  For  considera- 
tions which,  if  somewhat  abstruse,  are 
none  the  less  cogent,  it  is  best  that  a 
secretary  should  be  transferred  when 
promoted  rather  than  be  promoted  to 
be  minister  at  the  same  post     The  two 
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official  characters  of  minister  and  secre- 
tary, and  the  subtle  relations  attaching 
to  diem,  are  different.  Each  position 
occupies  a  certain  place  in  the  mind  of 
the  local  official  circle ;  and  these  asso- 
ciations are  not  to  be  suddenly  thrown 
off  or  assumed.  An  important  reason 
why  three  or  four  years  is  generally  long 
enough  to  leave  a  man  at  the  same  post 
is  that  he  almost  inevitably  becomes 
somewhat "  stale."  His  observation  be- 
comes less  keen.  Also,  at  difficult  posts 
an  energetic  representativje  is  not  unlikely 
to  wear  out  his  welcome  and  so  lose 
much  of  his  usefulness.  Furthermore, 
frequent  transfer  gives  wider  experience 
and  so  increases  efficiency.  With  this 
system  each  official  would  be  commis- 
sioned by  the  President  in  a  particular 
grade,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
designate,  from  time  to  time,  the  post  he 
should  fill.  From  every  point  of  view,  a 
more  mobile  diplomatic  service,  includ- 
ing limited  interchange  to  the  State  De- 
partment, has  much  to  recommend  it. 

A  closed  service,  in  which  a  man  has 
only  to  live  in  order  to  be  steadily  pro- 
moted and  finally  retired  with  a  pension, 
tends  to  induce  apathy.  What  we  want 
is  a  service  in  which  every  man  who 
gives  his  best  years  and  energies  to  the 
work  will  be  sure  of  a  life  career,  and,  at 
the  end  of  his  career,  a  pension.  Only 
those  who  do  signally  fine  work  should 
expect  to  be  rewarded  with  ultimate  pro- 
motion to  the  highest  grades.  In  this 
way  justice  is  meted  to  faithful  service 
and  a  reward  is  in  store  for  brilliant 
service. 

The  best  pension  system  would  prob- 
ably be  to  make  retirement  optional 
after,  say,  twenty-five  years'  service,  with 
a  pension  computed  on  the  salary  of  the 
grade  from  which  the  officer  .retired. 
The  pension  could  be  increased  propor- 
tionally to  the  excess  of  the  period  of 
service  rendered  over  twenty-five  years. 
In  private  life  it  is  deemed  a  hard  lot 
when  a  man  who  has  g^ven  the  best 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  his  life  to 
a  business  or  profession  cannot  have 
accumulated  enough  to  support  him 
during  his  declining  years.  And  if  the 
foreigfn  service  is  to  have  the  good  men 
it  needs,  their  livelihood  must  not  be 
made  too  precarious. 


Nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  an 
absolutely  closed  service.  There  is  every 
reason  why,  with  an  organized  service, 
the  President  should  still  have  the  power 
to  appoint  an  ambassador  or  Minister 
from  outside  the  diplomatic  service. 
The  pre-eminent  talents  and  conspicuous 
fitness  of  some  countryman  of  ours,  or 
the  special  nature  of  some  mission  to  be 
carried  out,  may  at  times  point  unmis- 
takably to  such  a  selection. 

Our  ambassadors  and  ministers  re- 
ceive relatively  small  pay  and  no  allow- 
ances worth  mentioning,  and  are  not 
provided  with  houses.  Their  colleagues 
representing  other  Powers  receive  gen- 
erally better  pay,  besides  funds  for  the 
costly  and  necessary  outlays  for  "  rep- 
resentation," and  permanent  buildings 
owned  by  their  governments,  in  which 
to  reside  during  their  missions.  Every 
truly  democratic  American  should  be 
shocked  to  realize  that,  because  of  our 
penury  in  this  matter,  only  very  rich 
men  can  possibly  uphold  the  dignity  of 
the  United  States  at  certain  capitals. 
The  very  undemocratic  result  is  that 
men  of  moderate  fortune,  however  tal- 
ented, cannot  be  appointed  to,  nor  could 
they  afford  to  uccept,  those  posts. 

American  travelers  are  constantly 
chagrined  to  find  their  legations  and 
consulates  abroad  housed  in  a  haphazard 
manner,  comparing  very  unfavorably 
with  those  of  other  countries.  Our  Gov- 
ernment owns  legation  buildings  only  at 
Tokyo,  Peking,  Seoul,  and  Bangkok.  The 
ownership  of  these  was  practically  forced 
upon  us  by  the  peculiar  conditions  ex- 
isting in  those  countries.  Similarly,  we 
possess  a  few  rather  inferior  consular 
premises.  Let  us  see  what  other  coun- 
tries do — countries  which  place  impor- 
tance on  foreign  pKjIicy  and  its  corollary, 
foreign  commerce,  as,  for  example,  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain.  In  every  capi- 
ta!, in  everj'  port  or  commercial  center, 
they  aim  to  have  the  eye  met  by  an 
embassy  or  legation  or  a  consulate — ■ 
substantial,  permanent,  and  architectur- 
ally good— which  stands  in  a  foreign 
land  as  a  reminder  of  the  dignity,  the 
strength,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  coun- 
try whose  flag  flies  over  it.  And  then 
one  finds  (if,  indeed,  one  can  succeed 
in  finding  them)  the  American  embassy 
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or  legation,  shabby  or  creditable,  ac- 
cording to  the  purse  and  generosity  of 
the  representative,  and  the  consulate 
sometimes  a  dusty  second  floor  in  some 
back  street.  Is  this  what  the  American 
people  want  ? 

I  have  outlined  a  number  of  points 
for  a  reorganization  which  I  believe 
would  be  entirely  practical  and  feasible, 
and  would  vastly  ameliorate  the  service. 
There  are  many  minor  reforms  which 
can  hardly  be  taken  up  with  any  enthusi- 
asm, while  the  service  is  left  in  its  present 
unsettled  condition. 

A  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives have  done  hard  work  and  have 
introduced  bills  which  it  was  hoped  would 
place  the   service  on  a  sound  footing. 


But  the  idea)  foreign  service  for  which 
the  way  is  now  open  needs  for  its 
accomplishment  the  support  of  an  active, 
not  passive,  public  opinion  ;  and  it  needs 
the  co-operation  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  interested  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  with 
some  of  those  who  have  studied  the  serv- 
ice from  within.  The  foreign  services 
of  all  countries  must  be  studied  and 
examined.  What  is  good  must  be 
adopted,  or  what  is  better  must  be  de- 
vised. Then  will  a  bill  be  framed  and 
passed  which  will  give  us  the  efficient 
foreign  service  that  a  gp'eat  commercial 
world  power  like  the  United  States  has 
the  right  and  the  obligation  to  possess. 

Tokyo,  Japan,  August,  1905. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MUNICIPAL 

OfFNERSHIP 


Br  ROBERT  DONALD 

Editor  of  the  "Municipal  Year  Booi;'  etc. 


SHOULD  a  municipal  corporation 
control  the  communal  services  of 
the  people  it  represents?  If  so, 
in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  ? 
Should  the  control  be  partial,  by  regfula- 
tion,  or  complete,  by  operation  ?  What 
are  the  chief  considerations  which  should 
guide  a  city's  action?  What  are  the 
main  principles  upon  which  the  system 
of  municipal  ownership  rests  ?  These 
and  other  questions  have  now  to  be 
considered  by  students  of  city  govern- 
ment. The  rapid  growth  of  cities,  and 
the  still  faster  development  of  social 
needs  in  every  community,  create  new 
problems  and  call  for  new  methods  of 
administration.  Government  is  estab- 
lished in  cities,  as  in  States,  to  maintain 
order  and  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  citizens ;  but  a  city  or  smaller  urban 
allegation  has  its  own  problems, 
brought  about  by  the  close  community 
of  interests  which  exists  among  its 
people.  Collective  action  has  become 
inevitable,  and  the  chief  municipal  ques- 
tion of  the  day  is,  to  what  extent  should 
the  municipality  regelate  the  services 
which  are  elemental  necessities  in  every 
civilized  community  ? 


City  public  services  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  main  classes. 

First,  we  have  those  services  which 
are  intended  to  maintain  order  and  pre- 
vent crime  ;  look  after  the  health  of  the 
people ;  enforce  sanitary  regulations ; 
protect  the  people  as  consumers  in  cases 
where  they  are  not  able  to  protect  them- 
selves, such  as  by  checking  the  adultera- 
tion of  food,  checking  weights  and  meas- 
ures, etc.  Under  the  same  head  come 
the  police  and  law  departments ;  the  reg- 
ulation of  traffic ;  the  management  of 
the  streets ;  the  control  of  building^s ; 
protection  against  fire ;  maintenance  of 
parks  and  pleasure  gp'ounds  with  facili- 
ties for  recreation,  and  the  provision  of 
education.  These  protective  and  ad- 
ministrative services  vary  in  extent, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  the  views  of  the  local  governing 
authorities ;  but  they  are  all  duties  which 
naturally  fall  on  public  authorities ;  other- 
wise they  would  either  not  be  done  at 
all,  or  only  very  inefficiently  carried  out. 
They  are  services  which  are  maintained 
by  taxation,  not  carried  on  for  profit. 

The  next  class  of  civic  duties  includes 
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services  which  may  be  made  remunera- 
tive, but  not  necessarily  with  advantage, 
to  the  people;  such  as  water  supply, 
public  baths,  and  garbage  and  sewage 
disposal.  They  are  services  of  public 
utility  which  are  also  necessities,  and 
some  very  good  reasons  must  be  found 
why  they  should  be  left  in  the  region  of 
private  trade. 

The  third  class  of  services  include 
undertakings  which  are  not  absolutely 
essential  to  every  individual,  but  at  the 
sametimeare  required  for  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
These  are  works  which  are  remunerative, 
or  should  be  so,  and  are  therefore  con- 
sidered by  many  economists  to  be  out- 
side the  legitimate  functions  of  governing 
authorities,  and  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
private  enterprise.  I  refer  to  such 
undertakings  as  gas  and  electricity  sup- 
plies, street  railways,  the  provision  of 
hydraulic  power,  and  telephones. 

II. 
These  services  cannot  be  established 
without  the  municipality  having  much  to 
do  with  them.  They  must  use  the  public 
streets  for  mains  and  wires,  and,  in  the 
case  of  tramways,  for  rails.  They  can- 
not carry  on  their  work  without  disturb- 
ing the  traffic  and  interfering  with  public 
convenience.  Moreover,  the  municipal- 
ity is  one  of  the  chief  consumers  of  arti- 
ficial light.  These  factors  show  that 
communal  industries  cannot  be  estab- 
lished without  co-operation  in  some  way 
with  the  local  governing  authorities. 
Another  element  which  brings  them  still 
nearer  the  sphere  of  municipal  functions 
is  that  they  are,  in  their  nature,  monop- 
olies. It  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  that  there  should  be  rival  com- 
petitive electricity  and  gas  supplies  in 
every  street,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  have  competitive  street  railways. 
Where  competitive  services  of  these 
kinds  have  been  established  they  have 
existed  only  for  short  periods.  The  in- 
evitable tendency  is  toward  consolida- 
tion, and  monopolies  are  established. 
Obviously,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
citizens  as  users  that  there  should  be  no 
wasted  capital  sunk  in  duplicating  mains 
which  are  not  necessary,  or  in  establish- 
ing superfluous  works,  as  the  capital  has 


to  bear  interest  or  return  a  dividend 
obtained  by  imposing  high  rates  and 
charges. 

It  is  because  these  services  become 
in  the  end  monopolies,  and  are  always 
profitable,  that  capitalists  are  so  anxious 
to  control  them.  We  do  not  find  that 
capitalists  and  contractors  are  anxious 
to  compete  for  the  management  of  the 
unremunerative  services,  such  as  dis- 
posal of  sewage  or  collection  of  garbage, 
where  the  contract  would  be  allotted  to 
the  one  who  made  the  highest  offer,  and 
where  the  opjKDrtunity  of  profit  would  be 
small.  At  one  time  the  collection  of 
cities'  waste — garbage,  refuse,  street- 
sweepings,  dust,  etc. — was  a  profitable 
enterprise.  In  many  English  cities  con- 
tractors were  ready  to  collect  the  material 
and  pay  for  it,  in  order  to  use  it  for 
brick-making.  Others  were  ready  to 
cart  it  away  for  filling  up  waste  land. 
For  many  years,  however,  these  depart- 
ments of  municipal  housekeeping  have 
ceased  to  provide  the  elements  of  profit. 
It  is  at  the  option  of  the  municipality 
whether  it  will  employ  contractors  to 
collect  and  cart  its  wastes,  or  do  it  by 
direct  employment.  In  mediaeval  times 
every  citizen  was  his  own  scavenger; 
but  under  modem  conditions  garbage 
and  refuse  can  be  economically  removed 
only  by  an  organized  system  under 
one  authority.  The  object  can  be  best 
attained,  for  many  reasons,  by  the  city 
keeping  the  work  entirely  in  its  own 
control.  A  contractor  who  would  under- 
take the  cleaning  of  the  streets  or  the 
collection  of  garbage  would  always  have 
in  view  the  making  of  profit,  while  the 
main  purpose  to  be  served  is  efficient 
cleanliness.  Clean  streets  improve  the 
appearance  and  health  of  a  city  and  add 
to  its  attractiveness.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  watering  of  streets,  scav- 
enging, and  the  collection  of  refuse  can 
best  be  done  by  a  department  of  the 
city  service.  In  British  cities,  when 
scavenging  and  refuse  collection  were 
carried  out  by  contractors,  the  employees 
were  paid  only  nominal  wages,  and  levied 
blackmail  on  householders,  who  were 
accordingly  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
same  service  twice  over,  having  done  so 
first  in  their  local  taxes. 

The  advances  made  in  the  utilization 
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of  waste  in  recent  years  enables  a  mu- 
nicipality to  dispose  of  its  garbage  in 
many  ways.  There  are  only  a  few  places 
which  have  waste  lands  in  which  to 
dump  it,  or  which  can  drop  it  into  the 
sea — unprofitable  means  of  disposal. 
Garbage  is  now  used  on  municipal 
farms ;  it  is  cremated,  the  fine  dust  is 
used  for  concrete-making,  the  clinker  is 
crushed  for  road-making,  and  used  for 
other  purposes.  The  consumption  of 
garbage  in  refuse  destructors  was  soon 
found  to  create  another  waste  product — 
namely,  heat.  That  heat  is  now  utilized 
for  various  purposes,  such  as  providing 
steam  for  disinfecting  stations  connected 
with  the  sanitary  department,  for  heating 
water  for  baths,  and  for  raising  steam 
for  electric  generating  stations.  Having 
the  matter  in  its  own  hands,  the  munici- 
pality can  accumulate  all  the  garbage 
from  other  departments,  from  markets, 
slaughter-houses,  etc.,  and  put  it  to  the 
most  economical  advantage.  For  exam- 
ple, the  city  of  Manchester  has  one 
central  department  to  which  are  sent  all 
house,  trade,  and  street  refuse,  the  gar- 
bage from  the  markets,  and  the  offal  and 
wastes  from  the  slaughter-houses.  The 
department  owns  and  works  two  large 
farms,  where  matter  of  manurial  value 
is  utilized.  It  is  a  great  manufacturing 
establishment,  making  soap,  oil,  tallow, 
etc.  It  has  workshops  in  which  it  builds 
the  railroad  wagons  for  carrying  manure 
to  its  estate  ;  it  makes  vans,  bricks,  and 
implements  used  in  the  department.  It 
employs  two  thousand  men,  and  its  in- 
come from  sales  amounts  to  $250,000  a 
year. 

Glasgow  gives  another  example  of  the 
profitable  utilization  of  refuse  and  gar- 
bage by  a  central  city  department.  The 
garbage  is  all  sifted,  some  burned  in 
destructors,  refuse  from  which  goes  to 
making  mortar  or  concrete.  It  owns 
farms  which  it  has  reclaimed  from  bog- 
land,  and  sells  its  surplus  manure  to 
farmers  in  the  counties  surrounding 
Glasgow,  and  employs  a  thousand  rail- 
way wagons  in  distributing  its  produce. 

Under  no  system  of  contracting  could 
the  same  economical  disposal  be  pos- 
sible. The  chief  objects  of  the  City 
Council  in  all  matters  of  municipal 
housekeeping  are  to  combine  cleanliness 


and  efficiency  with  the  profitable  utiliza- 
tion of  waste  products.  Much  has  yet 
to  be  done  before  we  get  the  profitable 
deodorization  of  sewage,  which  too  often 
now  pollutes  rivers ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  using  of  sewage  in  connec- 
tion with  irrigation  farms,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Public  baths  are  rarely  regarded  when 
municipally  owned  as  commercial  insti- 
tutions, and  if  they  are  they  fail  to  fill 
their  proper  function,  which  is  to  provide 
opportunities  for  healthy  service  and 
cleanliness  to  the  poor,  who  have  no 
baths  in  their  own  homes.  Baths  are 
also  necessary  for  instructing  school- 
children in  swimming.  The  more  pop- 
ular baths  are  made,  the  more  useful 
they  become,  and  there  should  be  in 
every  community  a  certain  number  of 
free  baths  for  the  poor  and  for  the  young. 
Fair  charges  are  rightly  imposed  for  the 
use  of  Turkish,  Russian,  and  other  spe- 
cial baths,  now  generally  attached  to 
municipal  establishments. 

Public  wash-houses  and  laundries  are 
established  in  the  interests  of  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  poor  in  tenements 
where  laundry  facilities  are  inadequate, 
but  are  not  generally  necessary,  as  pri- 
vate enterprise  provides  adequate  facili- 
ties. 

Markets  are  among  the  oldest  munici- 
pal institutions  in  the  world.  Fairs  and 
markets  originally  occupied  the  public 
streets  and  had  to  be  regulated  by  the 
governing  authority.  City  ownership  of 
markets  provides  consumers  with  the 
best  and  cheapest  means  of  distributing 
food,  curtails  intermediary  profits,  and 
makes  inspection  to  check  quality  and 
weight  easy. 

London  is  one  of  the  few  large  cities 
which  still  suffers  the  inconvenience  insep- 
arable from  the  private  ownership  of  mar- 
kets. Covent  Garden  market,  the  chief 
distributive  centerforfruit  and  vegetables, 
is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Under  an  ancient  charter,  the  dead  hand 
also  punishes  modern  London,  passing 
down  to  it  the  private  ownership  of  the 
chief  East  End  market.  Lord  Portman 
does  not  consider  his  dignity  impaired 
by  the  possession  of  a  potato  market 
The  meat  markets  in  London  are  munici- 
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pal,  but  are  limited  almost  entirely  to 
wholesale  business ;  and  the  same  ap- 
plies to  the  fish  /narket,  which  belongs  to 
the  municipal  corporation  of  the  old  city. 
Food  is  artificially  increased  in  price  by 
the  inadequate  market  system  and  the 
profits  of  middlemen. 

In  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  a  model 
market  system  exists,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  distribute  food  cheaply  among  the 
people  and  to  lower  the  difference  in 
price  between  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers. There  are  great  central "  halles  " 
for  wholesale  business,  and  over  sixty 
retail  markets — many  of  them  covered — 
for  retail  trade.  All  these  markets  are 
municipal  possessions. 

Slaughter-houses  are  akin  to  markets, 
and  give    a    better   illustration    of   the 
adv'antages    of    municipal     ownership. 
The  principles  in  view  are  not  precisely 
the  same.     The  chief  aim  of  ownership 
in  the  case  of  slaughter-houses  is  the 
protection  of  the  people's  health.  Markets 
are  generally  made  self-supporting  and 
profitable ;  the  hygienic  advantages  of 
public    slaughter-houses    outweigh    the 
commercial.     Only  under  a  system  of 
centralized  slaughter-houses  can  meat  be 
properly  inspected.     Take  London  and 
Berlin  by  way  of  illustration  and  contrast. 
In  London   there  are  over  a  hundred 
privately  owned  slaughter-houses,  scat- 
tered   about    in  the  midst  of  private 
dwelling-houses  in  buildings  ill  adapted 
for  the    purpose.     Efficient  inspection 
cannot  be  carried  out,  cold  storage  does 
not  exist,  the  economical  utilization  of 
offal  is  impossible.     Meat  is  conveyed 
about  the   streets  from  the   numerous 
slaughter-houses    in    open    carts.      In 
Berlin,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  one 
municipal  slaughter-house  for  tile  whole 
of  the  city.     A  staff  of  trained  veterinary 
surgeons  are  attached  to  it,  who  examine 
the  animals  before  they  are  killed,  and 
subject  the  meat  to   microscopical   ex- 
amination before  it  is  offered  for  sale. 
It  has  to  be  stamped  as  sound  before  it 
can  be  put  on  the  market ;  it  can  be  con- 
veyed only  in  specially  built  and  covered 
meat  carts;    adequate   cold   storage   is 
provided;  all  the  offal  and  wastes  are 
properly   utilized    in    a   way  which    is 
possible  only  at  a  large  establishment. 
Watersupply,  it  isgenerally  recognized. 


should  not  be  subject  to  the  exigencies 
of  profit-making  for  stockholders.  The 
principle  involved  is  nothing  less  than 
the  health  of  the  whole  community ;  but 
where  corporations  own  water  supplies, 
as  they  did  in  London  until  recently,  it 
was  only  when  the  city  was  threatened 
by  a  water  famine  that  they  could  be  dis- 
lodged, and  they  were  only  got  rid  of 
by  the  payment  of  double  their  capital 
expenditure,  so  that  the  future  municipal 
supply  has  an  inflated  capital. 

in. 

I  have  now  reviewed  the  attitude  which 
advocates  of  municipal  ownership  assume 
towards  the  least  industrial  and  com- 
mercial of  communal  undertakings.  I 
will  now  deal  with  the  more  industrial, 
which  raise  serious  contentions. 

What  are  the  principles  which  should 
guide  municipal  action  with  r^^rd  to 
the  larger  and  more  profitable  services, 
including  street  railways,  electricity  and 
gas  supplies,  telephones,  etc.  ? 

The  operations  of  these  services  can- 
not, on  any  intelligent  principle,  be  left 
to  free  trade.  Almost  every  American 
city  has  started  by  having  several  street 
railway  corporations,  and  more  than  one 
electric  or  gas  corporation  ;  but  the  irre- 
sistible tendency  has  been  for  absorptions 
and  amalgamation  to  take  place  until  a 
monopoly  has  been  established — ^a  clear 
indication  that  the  services  come  within 
the  domain  of  natural  monopolies.  When, 
however,  monojKDly  is-  reached  through 
the  stress  of  competition  and  the  oj)era- 
tions  of  graft,  the  undertakings  are  greatly 
overweighted  with  capital  and  burdened 
and  drained  by  vested  interests,  prc^ess 
is  retarded,  and  cheap  rates  made  impos- 
sible. The  obvious  conclusion  is  that 
public  lighting  services  which  are  mo- 
nopolistic in  character  should  be  kept  in 
control  by  the  municipality.  It  should 
not  allow  privileges  which  the  commu- 
nity creates  to  pass  beyond  its  power. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the 
principles  involved,  whether  the  public 
service  franchise  is  for  gas,  electricity, 
or  street  railways.  Compensation  can 
be  granted  to  the  city  for  gas  supplies  on 
two  systems :  a  tax  per  cubic  meter  of 
gas  sold,  as  in  Paris  and  German  cities, 
in  which  case  the  money  goes  to  the 
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municipal  exchequer  and  insures  the  city 
getting  a  share  in  the  profits  ;  or  the 
enforcement  of  a  sliding  scale,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  enables  the  corporation 
to  increase  its  dividend  as  it  lowers  its 
price — a  system  which  enables  the  con- 
sumer to  benefit. 

The  same  systems  could  be  applied  to 
electricity  supply.  Street  railway  cor- 
porations operating  under  franchise  can 
be  made  to  pay  fees  either  through  a 
percentage  of  gross  receipts  or  in  some 
other  way. 

It  is  quite  feasible  and  practical  for  a 
city  in  various  ways  to  grant  public 
service  franchises,  but  the  system  has 
drawbacks.  Social  interests  enter  very 
laigely  into  the  operation  of  all  city 
services.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
community  that  light  should  be  as  cheap 
as  possible  to  the  poor,  and  it  helps  the 
police  to  have  the  streets  well  lighted. 
Efiicient  and  cheap  transportation  has  an 
important  influence  on  health,  and  pro- 
motes well-being.  Corporations  which 
exist  solely  for  making  profits  will  not, 
as  a  rule,  risk  a  fall  in  their  dividends  in 
order  to  cheapen  a  commodity  or  popu- 
larize a  service.  The  corporations  have 
always  an  eye  on  the  end  of  the  fran- 
chise period.  They  regelate  their  opera- 
tions accordingly.  They  cease  to  intro- 
duce new  methods,  they  neglect  adequate 
maintenance,  they  allow  their  plant  to 
become  dilapidated ;  and  naturally  so, 
as  the  future  is  uncertain,  and  they 
want  recoupment  and  profit. 

From  a  theoretical  point  of  view — as- 
suming for  the  moment  that  there  are  no 
administrative  difficulties — let  us  see  how 
complete  municipal  ownership  and  opera- 
tion would  work.  Take  street  railways. 
The  City  Council  owns  the  railroad  laid 
down  in  its  own  streets.  It  can  regulate 
the  time  of  construction  so  as  to  be  least 
inconvenient  to  the  people.  The  routes 
would  be  planned  also  in  conjunction 
with  street  improvements,  clearing  of 
slums,  and  rehousing  the  poor.  A  cor- 
poration holding  a  limited  franchise  has 
no  interest  in  the  permanent  develop- 
ment of  a  suburb. 

The  City  Council  would  always  adopt 
the  best  systems  of  transportation,  as  it 
will  live  to  reap  the  benefit.  It  would 
have  some  regard  to  the  appearance  of 


its  cars.  It  would  be  a  model  employer. 
Fair  wages  would  be  given  and  reason- 
able hours  observed.  Its  car  conductors 
would  be  provided  with  neat  uniforms. 
They  would  be  smart  and  civil.  The 
municipality  would  study  the  needs  of 
special  classes.  For  instance,  there  would 
be  cheap  cars  for  workmen,  morning 
and  evening.  There  would  be  special 
services  to  artisan  colonies  in  the  sub- 
urbs, to  parks  and  pleasure  grounds. 
The  citizens  would  be  made  to  feel  in 
every  way  that  the  cars  were  their  cars, 
and  that  every  cent  they  paid  would  go 
towards  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  their  own  co-operative  property. 
A  municipal  car  service  can  be  made 
an  excellent  means  for  stimulating  civic 
patriotism. 

Then  the  municipal  car  system  would 
dovetail  into  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments. The  cars  would  be  run  at  night 
to  collect  city  garbage,  market  produce, 
etc.,  and  the  day  load  of  electricity  re- 
quired for  street  railways  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  city  electricity  depart- 
ment. 

All  these  features  of  a  municipal  street 
railway  system,  which  I  say  are  possible, 
exist  in  British  and  Continental  ci'.ies. 
But  we  can  imagine  a  publicly  owned 
street  railway  service  and  subways  going 
much  further.  The  system  of  transpor- 
tation in  a  city  is  an  essential  element 
in  its  life.  The  better  it  is,  the  more  it 
aids  business,  the  more  it  adds  to  social 
amenities. 

In  some  British  cities  the  average  fare 
is  a  little  over  one  cent.  It  is  only  a 
step  further  to  socialize  the  street  rail- 
ways as  we  have  socialized  the  highways, 
bridges,^nd  ferries  (for  the  use  of  which 
in  former  years  tolls  were  levied),  and  in- 
troduce free  transportation — that  is,  free 
in  the  sense  that  the  use  of  the  streets, 
maintained  out  of  local  taxation,  is  free, 
and  the  use  of  elevators  in  high  build- 
ings (paid  for  in  the  rent  of  the  rooms) 
is  free.  I  only  refer  to  the  Utopia  of 
free  travel  to  emphasize  the  difference 
between  private  and  municipal  operation 
of  street  railways.  While  it  is  the  aim  of 
all  cities  of  which  I  know  to  make  their 
municipal  railways  self-sustaining  and 
profitable,  there  are  cases  where  a  city 
deliberately  incurs  a  money  loss  for  the 
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sake  of  a  social  benefit.  Huddersfield,  a 
lai^e  mantifacturing  city  in  Yorkshire, 
established  tramways  because  companies 
refused  to  do  so,  and  ran  them  for  years 
at  a  loss,  for  the  general  benefit  to  the 
community.  The  steep  gradients  and 
hiJly  streets  which  the  cars  had  to  climb 
made  horse  and  steam  traction  both  un- 
profitable, but  the  conformation  of  the 
site  made  transportation  facilities  all  the 
more  necessary.  Electric  traction  has 
now  turned  the  city  car  system  into  a 
profitable  undertaking.  In  Cologne, 
Diisseldorf,  and  other  cities,  street  rail- 
ways are  run  several  miles  beyond  their 
borders  to  municipal  forests  at  such  low 
fares  that  loss  is  incurred. 

The  same  principles  of  social  benefit 
arising  from  cheapness  of  service  should 
operate  in  the  case  of  electricity  and  gas 
supplies.  Both  services  under  munici- 
pal ownership  can  be  managed  on  paral- 
lel lines  by  different  committees.  Under 
the  Scottish  municipal  code,  municipali- 
ties are  precluded  from  making  profit. 
The  surplus  is  devoted  to  reducing 
charges  and  improving  the  services. 
This  system  is  not  yet  general,  as  munici- 
palities prefer  to  manage  their  under- 
takings so  as  to  g^ve  a  commercial  in- 
stead of  or  in  addition  to  a  social  profit. 
A  commercial  profit  means  that  the  sur- 
plus left  after  meeting  all  payments  for 
maintenance,  depreciation,  interest,  re- 
demption charges,  etc.,  is  handed  over 
to  the  relief  of  local  taxation — thus  bene- 
fiting all  taxpayers.  When  the  other 
system  is  adopted,  the  benefit  in  the  form 
of  a  cheaper  service  is  confined  to  con- 
sumers. The  contrast  between  the  two 
systems  is  most  striking  in  the  case  of 
street  railways  in  London.  In  the  wealthy 
and  crowded  financial  center  of  London 
and  in  the  rich  West  End  districts  tram- 
ways are  not  permitted,  yet  the  rich  tax- 
payers in  these  areas  get  a  share  of 
relief  which  comes  from  the  pennies  of 
the  poor  who  use  the  tramways  in  other 
quarters  of  the  metropolis. 

Hundreds  of  municipalities  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Continental  Europe  own 
and  manage  efficiently  both  gas  and 
electricity  undertakings.  One  necessary 
condition  for  cheapness  of  production  is 
for  the  municipaUty  to  supply  all  the 


city,  and  not  merely  produce  gas  or 
generate  electricity  for  its  own  require^ 
ments.  It  is  economically  wasteful,  for 
instance,  for  the  city  of  Chicago  to  dis- 
tribute electricity  all  over  the  city  only 
to  light  the  street  lamps. 

In  Continental  Europe  the  franchise 
syscem  has  existed  both  as  regards  gas 
and  electricity,  although  it  is  now  being 
discontinued.  It  did  not  give  low 
charges  and  did  not  make  for  efficiency. 
The  sole  object  of  the  concessionary 
corporation  is  to  reap  the  richest  harvest 
it  can  during  the  period  of  the  franchise, 
without  regard  to  the  future  of  the  under- 
taking or  of  the  city's  needs.  In  Great 
Britain  the  franchise  system  was  adopted 
for  electricity  supply.  All  companies 
were  limited  by  statute  to  forty-two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  the  munici- 
pality takes  possession  on  payment  of 
"  the  then  value  "  of  the  plant,  without 
compensation  for  good  will  or  displace- 
ment. This  system  retarded  develop- 
ment so  that  most  of  the  companies  have 
been  bought  up  long  before  the  franchise 
expired,  receiving  sometimes  double  their 
capital  expenditure.  And  it  has  paid 
the  community  to  give  this  compensation 
in  order  to  develop  the  business  and 
lower  the  charges. 

Municipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  more  enterprising  than  cor- 
poration rule ;  it  has  always  considered 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community, 
and  has  invariably  meant  lower  charges 
for  consumers. 

The  same  principles  of  public  utility 
which  apply  to  street  Railways,  gas  or 
electricity  supplies  are  applicable  to  tele- 
phones and  the  distribution  of  hydraulic 
power,  or  any  other  service  which  is 
monopolistic  in  character.  Telephones, 
while  managed  successfully  by  munici- 
palities in  England,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Holland,  present  some  difficulties. 
Localization  is  not  desirable  and  isola- 
tion is  impossible.  There  Should  be 
only  one  telephone  system  in  order  to 
have  the  best  facilities  for  intercommu- 
nication. The  telephone  service  works 
most  smoothly  and  answers  public  needs 
best  in  European  countries  where  it  is 
a  State  monopoly  under  the  post-office. 
With  the  telegraph  system  a  State  monop- 
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oly,  as  is  the  case  throughout  Europe,  it 
is  an  anomaly  to  have  the  telephones 
under  separate  management. 

IV. 

The  general  principles  of  municipal 
ownership  will  probably  find  ready  ac- 
ceptance as  theories  of  civic  policy,  but 
what  about  their  practical  application? 
It  will  be  pointed  out  as  an  initial  mate- 
rial difficulty  that  street  railway  systems, 
gas  and  electricity  supplies,  cannot  be 
limited  by  city  boundaries.  They  should 
serve  many  areas  governed  by  different 
authorities.  Provided  all  these  authori- 
ties are  animated  by  the  same  ideas  of 
civic  policy,  the  difficulties  disappear ; 
working  arrangements  mutually  benefi- 
cial are  entered  into,  or  joint  services  are 
established,  and  parochialism  gives  place 
to  a  wider  civic  patriotism,  which  recog- 
nizes larger  communal  interests.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  large  cities  in  England 
serve  their  smaller  neighbors  with  water 
and  gas,  and  are  now  beginning  to  do  so 
more  and  more  with  street  railways  and 
electricity. 

The  most  powerful  and  convincing 
arguments  urged  against  municipal 
ownership  are  not,  however,  advanced 
on  practical  but  on  moral  and  political 
grounds.  Let  the  municipality  extend 
its  activities  and  you  enlarge  the  oppor- 
tunities for  patronage.  Add  to  the  num- 
ber of  public  employees  and  you  swell 
the  power  of  the  party  boss.  Give  the 
municipality  more  money  to  spend  in 
contracts  and  supplies  and  you  widen 
the  doors  for  grafters.  Municipal  owner- 
ship, in  fact,  means  more  politics,  more 
corruption,  more  dishonesty  in  public 
life,  and  more  ptower  in  all  elements 
which  degfrade  a  city  and  demoralize  a 
people.  These  are  the  last  words,  the 
final  crushing  arguments,  of  the  anti- 
municipalists.  They  apply  only  if  we 
grant  one  large  assumption  and  make  a 
humiliating  confession.  If  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  evil  elements  in  a 
community  are  permanent,  that  corruj>- 
tion  will  forever  triumph,  that  politicians 
will  more  and  more  make  public  plunder 
their  business,  that  the  sense  of  citizen- 
ship and  the  moral  conscience  of  the 
Nation  will  continue  to  wither  and  fade, 
then  the  case  against  municipal  owner- 


ship is  complete,  just  as  it  is  against 
every  form  of  good  government. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  still 
faith  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  the 
people,  still  believe  that  purity  in  poli- 
tics and  public  life  is  possible,  then  mu- 
nicipal ownership  is  the  greatest  and 
final  means  of  reform.  It  is  radical ;  it 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  gets 
rid  of  the  mainspring  of  corruption. 
Grafters,  corrupt  politicians,  and  all  the 
other  parasites  who  now  live  by  plunder 
could  not  exist  if  there  were  no  fran- 
chises to  sell,  no  contracts  to  give  out 
Let  the  cities  keep  their  franchises, 
operate  municipally  their  undertakings, 
and  the  chief  source  of  corruption  and 
the  means  of  temptation  will  disappear. 
So  long  as  corporations  and  contractors 
are  mixed  up  in  city  administration  so 
long  will  the  tempter  be  there,  and  grit 
will  interfere  with  the  smooth  working 
of  the  municipal  machinery. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  admitting  that 
one  evil  is  eradicated,  others  are  more 
strongly  intrenched.  The  patronage 
which  falls  to  the  City  Council  is  in- 
creased and  the  power  of  the  city  em- 
ployee is  greater — both  dangers  from 
which  we  now  suffer.  Having  extin- 
guished the  tempter,  the  next  step  is  the 
moralization  of  the  city  councilor  and 
the  purification  of  the  civil  service — 
neither  impossible  reforms.  The  city 
councilor  has  long  since  been  discovered 
in  Germany  and  Great  Britain  who  is 
prepared  to  serve  his  city  without  any 
ulterior  motive — ready  to  give  his  ability 
and  his  time  freely  and  honestly  to  the 
service  of  the  people.  He  is  making  his 
influence  felt  in  the  United  States ;  and 
without  this  public-spirited  servant,  ani- 
mated by  a  sense  of  citizenship,  who 
subordinates  all  selfish  aims,  municipal 
ownership  cannot  succeed. 

Its  success  also  means  that  a  perma- 
nent civil  service  for  cities  must  be 
organized  above  party  and  solely  on 
merit,  which  only  involves  an  extension 
of  the  system  which  has  been  introduced 
successfully  in  various  departments  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

While  this  political  danger  from  the 
city's  employees  is  always  heard  of, 
nothing  is  said  of  the  much  more  serious 
influence  of  the   corporation   directors. 
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lawyers,  and  stockholders.  The  political 
dangers  feared  from  an  army  of  munici- 
pal employees  have  never  yet  been  appar- 
rent  in  British  cities.  To  begin  with, 
the  workers  benefit  doubly  by  municipal 
ownership — they  share  in  its  general 
advantages  and  receive  just  treatment, 
for  a  municipality  must  always  be  a 
model  employer.  Then  the  interests 
of  the  city's  employees  are  divergent. 
Workers  in  various  departments,  while 
having  the  same  employer,  have  not  com- 
mon interests.  Combination  among  all 
is  not  practicable.  In  the  most  devel- 
oped of  British  cities,  where  every  public 
utility  service  has  been  municipalized, 
the  municipal  employees  have  not  proved 
a  serious  factor  at  election  times,  partly 
from  the  reason  that  they  are  too  good 
citizens  to  attempt  a  systematic  and 
combined  campaign  which  would  lead 
to  reaction,  and  also  partly  from  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  live 
outside  the  borders  of  the  municipality 
which  they  serve.  Were  combined  ac- 
tion ever  attempted  against  a  common 
municipal  employer,  such  a  foolish  pro- 
ceeding would  lead  to  the  drastic  remedy 
of  disfranchisement,  just  as  the  civil 
servants  in  Washington  are  deprived  of 
their  votes,  although  not  for  the  same 
reason.  The  interests  and  well-being 
of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  would 
always  preponderate  over  the  action  of 
the  city's  employees,  who  must  always 
be  a  comparatively  insignificant  minority. 


There  are  those  who  will  admit  the 
whole  of  these  premises,  but  still  only 
regard  the  system  as  an  ideal  to  be 
reached  in  the  far  future.  Such  would 
argue  that  the  time  is  not  now  oppor- 
tune ;  we  must  go  through  a  transition 
period ;  we  could  not  get  honest  officials ; 
we  could  not  trust  the  people  yet ;  they 
do  not  know  how  to  use  their  votes. 
The  enemies  of  reform  always  fly  to  dis- 


trust of  the  people.  The  same  reasons 
were  advanced  for  withholding  votes 
from  agricultural  laborers  in  England. 
They  would  not,  it  was  said,  know  how 
to  use  them.  They  could  not  be  trusted. 
People  will  never  leam  how  to  use  politi- 
cal privileges  until  they  get  them,  and, 
similarly,  people  will  never  know  how  to 
run  municipalities  under  municipal  own- 
ership until  they  get  the  opportunity. 
There  will  at  first  be  a  period  of  stress, 
trial,  and  turmoil,  when  loyalty  to  the 
people's  cause  will  be  strained,  when  the 
old  system  will  strive  hard  for  mas- 
tery. This  experience  is  gone  through 
before  all  great  reforms  are  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  has  been  successfully  weath- 
ered by  loyal  service  and  steadfast 
courage. 

Municipal  ownership,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  withdraws  from  public 
life  the  influence  of  the  stockholder, 
who,  when  he  goes  to  the  poll,  has  con- 
flicting aims  to  consider — his  position  as 
a  citizen  and  his  interest  as  a  stock- 
holder. When  the  city  keeps  its  fran- 
chise and  operates  its  undertakings,  it 
becomes  an  industrial  commonwealth, 
as  far  as  public  works  are  considered, 
with  all  the  citizens  as  its  stockholders. 
Once  the  barrier  is  past,  once  the  new 
civic  regime  is  inaugurated,  the  citizens 
will  not  be  so  short-sighted  as  to  damage 
their  own  property.  Those  of  them  who 
hold  city  stock,  bearing  its  moderate  but 
certain  return,  will  not  like  its  value 
depreciated.  They  will  prefer  to  see 
their  city's  credit  stand  well  in  the  mar- 
ket. All  other  citizens  are  also  partners 
in  the  co-operative  undertakings  which 
they  use  themselves  or  derive  benefit 
from.  As  good  citizens  they  will  do 
nothing  which  is  likely  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  their  co-operative  enter- 
prises. Rather  they  will  seek  to  develop 
them  within  their  legitimate  sphere,  and 
widen  the  benefits  which  they  confer  on 
the  people. 
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A  SETTLEMENT   FOR    THE   NEG- 
LECTED RICH 

BT  A  MEMBER   OF    THE  ADVISORT  COMMITTEE 


NO  one  can  engage  in  work  for 
social  betterment  in  New  York 
without  being  impressed  with 
the  need  of  some  form  of  missionary  or 
humane  effort  for  the  benefit  of  the 
neglected  rich.  True  benevolence  is  not 
exclusive.  It  is  not  limited  by  social, 
racial,  or  sectarian  considerations.  It 
distinguishes  between  men  and  the  con- 
ditions which  surround  and  hamper  them. 
If  one  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
rich  or  to  acquire  riches,  why  should 
that  exclude  him  from  the  pale  of  human 
sympathy  or  from  the  operation  of  those 
forces  which  are  necessary  for  his  hu- 
manization  ? 

I  do  not  find  in  any  directory  of  the 
charitable  or  social  settlements  of  New 
York  any  mention  of  our  Settlement.  I 
am  not  surprised  at  this.  Its  work  has 
been  done  quietly  and  without  the  neces- 
sity of  public  appeal.  Whatever  else 
this  Settlement  lacks,  it  has  no  lack  of 
money.  It  was  organized,  indeed,  to 
secure  for  the  neglected  rich  certain 
things  which  money  cannot  buy  and  to 
establish  certain  relations  which  money 
does  not  determine.  Its  prime  object  is 
to  establish  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
It  would  have  been  a  mistake,  therefore, 
to  establish  it  on  a  gold  or  silver  stand- 
ard. The  settlements  on  the  East  and 
West  Sides  of  New  York  have  shown 
that  a  splendid  type  of  humanity  can  be 
developed  under  the  limitations  of  pov- 
erty, and  the  object  of  the  Settlement  in 
the  rich  quarter  is  to  show  that  a  splendid 
type  of  humanity  may  likewise  be  devel- 
oped under  the  limitations  of  wealth. ' 

Another  reason  for  its  comparative 
obscurity  is  that  there  is  already  too 
much  ostentation  in  social  life,  and  this 
Settlement,  if  it  stands  for  anything, 
stands  for  an  unpretentious  reality.  One 
of  its  fundamental  mottoes  is,  Esse  qtiam 
videri.  Reality  is  a  friend  of  simplicity. 
Ostentation  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  rich,  but  it  thrives  among  them  be- 
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cause  it  is  much  easier  to  convert  money 
into  display  than  to  change  it  into  char- 
acter, and  because  many  people  believe 
that  money  is  made  for  just  this  thing. 
The  new  Settlement  is,  therefore,  any- 
thing but  loud.  It  avoids  self-proclama- 
tion. I  write  this  article  on  the  condi- 
tion that  you  will  not  ask  me  to  tell  just 
where  the  Settlement  may  be  found. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  in  a  quarter  where 
its  influence  seemed  most  needed.  There 
was  no  trouble  in  getting  the  necessary 
building,  for  there  are  not  a  few  rich 
people  who  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
condition  of  their  wealthy  neighbors. 
Nor  was  it  difficult  to  get  social  workers, 
for  there  are  many  people  on  the  East 
Side  who  are  as  willing  to  help  the 
neglected  rich  as  they  are  willing  to  be 
helped  by  them. 

The  new  Settlement  has  been  named 
the  Half-Way  House,  not  because  things 
are  done  here  by  halves,  but  because 
here  one  half  of  the  city  is  teaching  the 
other  half  how  to  live.  If  the  settle- 
ments in  the  jKDor  districts  are  of  great 
value  in  bringing  the  poor  into  neighbor- 
hood with  intelligent  and  friendly  co- 
workers, why  should  not  a  Fifth  Avenue 
settlement  be  of  equal  value  in  bringing 
the  neglected  rich  into  friendly  relation 
with  the  intelligent  poor  ? 

A  careful  study  of  the  population  of 
New  York  will  show  that  the  intellectual 
center  is  not  on  Fifth  Avenue,  but  on 
the  East  Side.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is,  by  a  selective  process,  to  get  some 
of  the  teeming  intellectual  activity  of 
that  side  to  leaven  the  sluggish  intellect- 
ual life  of  what,  by  conventional  and 
unconscious  satire,  is  called  the  •'  Best 
Society."  The  establishment  of  study 
classes  of  every  kind  and  variety  was 
one  of  the  first  steps.  History,  litera- 
ture, geography,  science,  philosoiAy, 
languages,  are  taught,  and  people  who 
have  been  trying  to  banish  the  ennui  oi 
life  by  the  monotony  of  bridge  whist  are 
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beginning  to  leam  that  there  are  other 
forms  of  intellectual  resource.  Already, 
I  am  told,  the  influence  of  the  new  intel- 
lectual spur  is  felt  in  a  stimulated  sale 
of  standard  works  in  the  book-stores. 
Men  who  have  spent  large  sums  of 
money  for  show  libraries  are  even 
beginning  to  read  them.  Some  of  the 
members  of  our  clubs  have  told  me  that 
they  did  not  dream  what  a  wealth  of 
learning  could  be  found  on  the  East 
Side  for  the  education  of  the  needy  rich, 
till  they  began  to  come  to  the  Half-Way 
Settlement.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
teachers  are  found  in  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion. They  are  men  of  opulent  learning 
and  intellect,  who  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes  in  the  Old  World  and  are 
earning  but  a  precarious  living  in  the 
New.  I  am  wondering  what  some  of 
the  needy  rich  would  do  if  reduced  to 
similar  extremities  in  a  foreign  land. 
Could  they  live  on  a  few  cents  a  day, 
and  would  they  be  found,  while  standing 
behind  a  push-cart  on  the  street,  reading 
the  Ethics  of  Spinoza  in  Hebrew,  or  in 
any  other  language  ?  The  effect  upon 
our  rich  beneficiaries  has  been  excellent. 
They  are  learning  to  recognize  their 
superiors.  People  whom  they  had  looked 
down  upon  they  now  look  up  to. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Half-Way  Settlement  is  that  every- 
body who  is  not  defective  by  birth 
should  be  of  some  use  to  society.  We 
do  not  put  a  too  literal  emphasis  upon 
the  word  "  use."  We  recognize  that 
some  people  and  some  things  are  useful 
to  society  because  they  are  ornamental. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  people  who  are 
neither  useful  nor  ornamental  ?  These 
are  the  hardest  cases  we  have  to  deal 
with  among  the  neglected  rich.  They 
are  what  we  call  our  "  non-support 
cases."  There  are  young  men  and  y  oung 
women  who  have  grown  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  without  learning  how  to  sup- 
port themselves  or  how  to  support  others. 
They  have  been  supported  by  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers.  They  have 
neither  learned  how  to  make  money  nor 
how  to  spend  it  wisely.  They  live  lives  of 
self-indulgent  leisure.  Idleness,  whether 
among  rich  or  poor,  is  the  mother  of 
vice.  If  such  men  lived  on  the  East 
Side,  we  should  call  them  "  bums  "  or 


"  vagrants ;"  the  fact  that  they  live  in 
elegant  residences  forbids  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  term  to  the  rich  loafer. 
He  is  secure  in  his  respectability  because, 
though  he  has  not  earned  it,  it  has  been 
bought  for  him.  The  legal  definition  of 
a  vagrant  is  "  a  person  who  has  no  visible 
means  of  support."  This  definition 
would  not  apply  to  the  rich  tramp.  The 
fault  with  him  is  that  he  has  no  means 
of  support  which  are  not  visible.  He 
has  no  moral  or  intellectual  resources. 
He  has  become  thoroughly  materialized, 
enameled  in  his  wealth.  It  is  hard  to 
find  the  man  beneath  all  this  armor  of 
gold  and  silver  -,  the  thing  seems  either 
stuffed  or  hollow,  like  the  armored 
knights  in  the  European  museums. 
"  Very  good  sheathing,"  you  say,  "  but 
where  is  the  man  ?"  Now,  what  the  Half- 
Way  Setdement  has  shown  is  that  there 
is  often  excellent  material  for  manhood 
under  all  this  junk,  if  you  can  only  get 
at  it.  We  are  not  to  be  too  severe  with 
the  poor  tramp  or  the  rich  tramp ;  the 
difference  between  them  is  a  difference 
of  circumstances.  Each  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  false  education.  They  have 
not  been  trained  into  the  duty  or  the  joy 
of  work.  The  rich  tramp  has  been  fur- 
nished by  lys  parents  with  a  free  pass  ; 
he  rides  on  a  Pullman  car ;  the  poor 
tramp  rides  on  the  truck  beneath.  A 
different  course  of  education  might  have 
changed  entirely  the  lives  of  these  men. 
I  am  often  more  hopeful  of  the  rich 
tramp  than  of  the  poor  one.  All  that 
the  rich  one  needs  in  many  cases  is  to 
lose  his  fortune,  and  then  he  shows  of 
what  splendid  stuff  he  is  made  ;  he  loses 
the  jewels  his  grandfather  left  him,  but 
he  finds  the  Shakespearean  jewel  in 
adversity.  As  for  the  poor  tramp,  he 
has  adjusted  himself  to  adversity  already, 
and  if  he  had  a  fortune  bequeathed  to 
him,  he  would  simply  take  life  a  littie 
more  comfortably  ;  he  would  ride  inside 
the  Pullman  instead  of  on  the  truck. 

It  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Half-Way 
Settlement  to  teach  the  art  of  living. 
This  many  of  the  neglected  rich  have 
never  learned.  While  some  of  them  live 
a  life  of  incessant  pleasure,  others  have 
an  unrestrained  mania  for  work,  and 
have  never  acquired  the  art  of  enjoying 
life  as  they  go  along,  except  as  they  find 
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enjoyment  in  their  business.  Hence 
their  lives  are  narrow  in  their  scopie. 
They  never  take  any  vacation,  and  would 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it  if  they  did. 
Hence  we  have  started  a  Vacation  School 
to  teach  some  of  our  overworked  mill- 
ionaires that  vacations  are  indispensable, 
and  how  to  use  them.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  have  found  trips  to  Europe 
rather  wearisome,  because  they  have  had 
no  preparation  for  visiting  the  countries 
in  which  they  have  traveled,  and  know 
nothing  of  art,  literature,  or  the  history 
of  these  countries,  and  less  of  the  lan- 
guages. For  this  purpose  we  have 
established  what  we  call  East  Side  Fel- 
lowships. Under  the  terms  of  these 
fellowships  persons  who  are  approved 
by  the  Advisory  Board  may  go  over  to 
selected  families  on  the  East  Side  and 
live  with  them  for  from  six  to  twelve 
months  to  acquire  the  languages,  while 
taking  courses  of  collateral  instruction 
at  the  Art  Museum  and  elsewhere. 

The  East  Side  is  not  without  its 
aesthetic  influence,  too.  A  single  instance 
will  illustrate.  The  truckmen  and  team- 
sters do  not  dock  their  horses'  tails. 
They  know  that  during  fly  time  these 
tails  may  be  very  useful  to  the  animal, 
and  what  does  it  matter  if  qccasionally 
the  horse  gets  his  tail  over  the  reins  and 
undertakes  to  drive  himself  ?  Laws  do 
not  need  to  be  passed  to  deter  their 
owners  from  cutting  off  their  tails  ;  they 
respect  nature.  Fashion,  not  nature,  is 
the  god  of  the  neglected  rich,  and  so 
they  mutilate  their -horses  for  the  sake 
of  appearances.  Now,  in  the  Half-Way 
Settlement  we  have  not  tried  to  combat 
this  merely  by  any  humanitarian,  equita- 
ble, or  equitant  argument;  we  have 
approached  the  problem  from  another 
aspect.  We  have  had  some  Greeks 
from  Roosevelt  Street  give  a  few  lectures 
with  stereopticon  illustrations  on  Greek 
art.  One  of  the  lectures  was  entitled 
"  A  Greek  Horse  Show."  The  illustra- 
tions were  nearly  all  taken  from  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Our  lecturer 
incidentally  remarked  that  when  the 
Greeks  held  a  horse  show  they  went 
there  to  see  the  horses,  and  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
Parthenon  horses  were  docked.  No 
work  of  art  mutilated  in  that  way  could 


have  been  knocked  down  to  a  Greek 
buyer ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  have 
promptly  knocked  down  the  artist,  were 
he  Phidias  or  Praxiteles,  who  should 
have  attempted  such  a  travesty.  Some 
of  our  neighbors  have  begun  to  see  that 
the  custom  is  not  aesthetic,  and  that  it  is 
even  ridiculous.  I  predict  that  ere  long 
at  the  New  York  Horse  Show  no  horse 
which  does  not  conform  to  the  Parthenon 
ideal  will  take  a  prize,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  more  people  will  go  to  the 
show  to  look  at  the  horses. 

As  in  art,  so  in  music,  the  East  Side 
has  a  great  deal  to  teach  the  n^lected 
rich.  It  is  there  that  we  find  great 
musical  enthusiasm  and  deep  musical 
feeling.  We  are  bringing  some  of  this 
into  our  Settlement.  To  the  credit  of 
the  neglected  rich  let  it  be  said  that 
music  is  highly  fashionable ;  it  is  their 
misfortune  that  to  a  large  number  it  is 
nothing  more.  Highly  dressed,  or  but 
partially  dressed,  women  go  to  the  con- 
certs or  opera  because  they  would  lose 
social  caste  if  they  did  not  Young 
ladies  learn  to  drum  on  the  piano  because 
they  are  expected  to,  and  others  assume 
to  sing.  But  no  one  who  has  not  been 
in  touch  with  the  neglected  rich  can 
really  fathom  the  denseness  of  their 
ignorance  on  the  subject  of  music.  A 
friend  of  the  Settlement  found  a  young 
lady,  the  other  day,  who  had  been  tak- 
ing lessons  for  three  or  four  years  in 
singing,  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  formation  of  the  minor  scale.  One 
of  the  most  generous  of  American  million- 
aires has  done  splendid  work  in  fostering 
music  in  the  metropolis.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  Philharmonic  and  of  the 
Oratorio  Societies,  and  we  are  wonder- 
ing if  Mr.  Carnegie  will  not  suggest  to 
us  some  way  in  which  the  dense  igno- 
rance of  this  zone  may  be  still  further 
dissipated. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  our 
classes  is  that  on  Home-making.  Some 
of  our  millionaire  neighbors  have  pal- 
aces, but  not  homes.  We  are  busy  now 
in  taking  a  census  of  the  homeless  rich. 
1  mean  the  people  who  have  every  thing 
out  of  which  to  make  a  sumptuous  home, 
except  the  most  essential  element  of  all. 
Happiness  is  not  a  thing,  and  a  home 
cannot  be  made  out  of  things ;  happiness 
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is  experience,  fruition,  and  there  can  be 
no  happiness  without  love.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  pathetic  than  these  love- 
less palaces — the  mere  outward  shell  of 
a  home,  but  with  no  heart,  no  love,  in 
them.  Solomon  was  right — Better  is  a 
dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a 
stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith.  The 
only  thing  more  terrible  than  riches  with- 
out love  is  poverty  without  love. 

One  of  the  frequent  misfortunes  of  the 
rich  is  that  they  lose  too  much  of  the 
simple  beautiful  pleasures  of  domesticity. 
It  is  hard  to  maintain  simplicity  in  a 
palace.  The  whole  standard  of  living  is 
apt  to  be  changed,  and  men  lose  the 
happiness  which  comes  from  the  round 
of  simple  enjoyments,  as  well  as  still 
deeper  sources  of  happiness.  Mothers, 
because  they  are  rich  enough  to  hire 
nurses,  yield  to  the  fashion  of  turning 
their  children  over  to  a  nurse  or  a  gov- 
erness, instead  of  taking  care  of  them 
themselves.  The  result  is  that  the  child 
loses  its  mother  and  the  mother  loses 
her  child.  Sad  it  is  to  think  of  the 
orphaned  children  whose  parents  are  not 
dead,  but  who  have  no  time  to  team  to 
know  their  own  offspring.  Our  committee 
has  therefore  formed  a  Mothers'  Baby 
Club,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make 
mothers  acquainted  with  their  children. 
We  encourage  them  to  nurse  their  own 
babies  when  physically  able,  to  go  out 
with  them  in  the  park  and  push  the  baby- 
carriage  themselves,  instead  of  intrusting 
them  to  a  maid.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
sights  in  our  neighborhood  now  is  to  see 
fathers  and  mothers  going  out  with  their 
children,  the  man  carrying  the  baby,  and 
having  a  little  picnic  in  the  park  by  them- 
selves, just  as  if  they  were  not  outrage- 
ously rich.  Mothers  have  told  me  that 
they  never  dreamed  it  was  so  delightful 
to  nurse  their  own  children  and  to  care 
for  them  themselves  instead  of  conmiit- 
ting  them  to  paid  nursery-maids. 

I  have  no  space  to  tell  of  our  classes 
in  ethics  and  good  government.  Some 
of  the  discussions  as  to  the  ethics  of 
business  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
recent  events.  As  a  practical  result  of 
ethical  discussion  I  am  told  that  some 
of  our  rich  women  are  becoming  more 
prompt  in  pa3nng  their  dressmakers'  bills. 
Subjects  of   hot  discussion  have  been. 


What  is  the  relation  of  life  insurance  to 
benevolence?  and  What  should  be  the 
salaries  of  missionaries  ?  Another  sub- 
ject is.  What  is  the  ethical  relation  of 
gambling  in  high  life  to  gambling  in  low 
life,  between  bridge  whist  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  craps  on  the  East  Side? 
Some  members  of  the  Plato  Club  from 
Henry  Street  have  also  introduced  the 
question  with  which  Plato's  Republic 
opens,  whether  men  who  simply  pay  their 
debts  fulfill  all  the  conditions  of  justice. 
As  for  good  government  classes,  I  hope 
that  eventually  we  can  say  that  there  is 
as  much  enthusiasm  in  civic  affairs  in 
our  neighborhood  as  there  is  on  the  East 
Side. 

The  Half-Way  Settlement  has  been 
established  but  a  little  while.  It  is  too 
soon  to  count  up  results.  Some  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  experiment  may  be 
gathered  from  what  I  have  written,  others 
may  be  inferred.  But  of  one  thing  we 
are  positive,  and  that  is  that  the  Half- 
Way  House  has  done  immense  good  by 
bringing  together  people  who  should 
never  be  separated,  each  of  whom  needs 
the  other.  This  is  not  a  charitable 
movement,  it  is  an  educational  one.  A 
clear  and  positive  and  I  may  say  a  price- 
less result  is  that  the  rich  and  the  {XDor  are 
educating  each  other.  Indeed,  we  have 
got  so  far  now  that  we  hardly  apply 
these  terms  in  the  conventional  way.  A 
new  sense  of  values  is  evident  at  Half- 
Way  House.  If  we  call  a  man  rich,  we 
mean  in  the  things  which  make  manhood 
and  happiness ;  if  we  call  him  poor,  we 
mean  poverty  of  life. 

The  Half-Way  House  is  truly  demo- 
cratic ;  it  is  also  truly  aristocratic.  We 
are  seeking  to  get  the  better  elements  to 
the  top  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and 
in  the  life  of  society.  That  is  the  true 
aristocracy  of  intellect  and  of  soul,  and 
the  question  of  geography,  whether  East 
Side  or  Fifth  Avenue,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

The  social  commingling  of  the  poor 
residents  and  the  rich  beneficiaries  has 
wrought  the  finest  results.  Each  has 
come  better  to  understand  the  other. 
Some  of  our  resident  workers  did  not  at 
first  get  into  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  view-point  of  the  rich  man, 
nor  did  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
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at  first  always  understand  our  workers. 
Each  was  too  much  influenced  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  other.  This  state 
of  observation  and  curiosity  has  passed 
into  one  of  true  fraternity.  To  frater- 
nize means  to  humanize.  The  basis  of 
all  permanent  human  relations  must  be 
found,  not  in  superficial  and  temporary 
distinctions,  but  in  the  deeper  elements 
of  our  common  humanity.  Here  alone 
is  the  foundation  of  true  brotherhood. 


So  it  is  that  a  most  delightful  relation 
has  sprung  up  between  residents  and 
neighbors.  The  rich  are  surprised  to 
find  the  noble  qualities  of  our  residents, 
and  our  residents  are  learning  day  by 
day  what  splendid  men  and  women  may 
be  reared  in  luxury  in  spite  of  enervating 
influences.  Over  our  door  we  have  put 
up  another  motto,  the  words  of  Bums : 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that" 


A  VICTORIAN  GROUP' 


WITH  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
charming  correspondence  be- 
tween Thackeray  and  Mrs. 
Brookfield,  published  several  years  ago, 
one  opens  these  new  volumes  with 
pleasant  anticipation.  The  biography 
of  William  H.  Brookfield  fills  the  first 
part,  and  he  appears  as  a  handsome, 
talented,  and  already  popular  youth. 
After  hesitating  between  the  Church  and 
the  bar,  he  prevailed  upon  his  parents 
to  permit  him  to  go  to  Cambridge, 
where  began  his  lifelong  friendships 
with  a  group  of  men  who  formed  the 
magic  circle  of  which  Mrs.  Brookfield 
was  later  the  center.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  inmost  ring  of  the  group,  which 
included  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam,  Kinglake,  Venables, 
Milnes,  and  others.  He  became  tutor 
to  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  an- 
other connection  that  widened  his  friend- 
ships. He  began,  during  his  residence 
at  Hagley,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lyttelton, 
to  record  in  his  diary  such  anecdotes 
and  incidents  as  he  gathered  from  dis- 
tinguished guests  who  were  in  touch  with 
the  world.  A  certain  Hawkins  Brown, 
who  had  been  cured  of  stammering, 
managed  to  get  through  a  sentence  in  a 
speech  by  singing  it  to  a  tune.  "  If  the 
sentence  happened  to  be  finished  a  few 
bars  before  the  end  of  the  melody,  still 
he  went  through  the  latter  in  order  to 
start  fair  with  the  ensuing  sentence. 
The  effect  in  the  Commons  was  most 
ludicrous,  and  some  wag  one  day  echoed 
the    dying    strain.     Sheridan,    in    the 

^Mrs.  Bnokfitld  and  Her  Circle.  Edited  by 
Charles  and  Frances  Brookfield.  Charles  Scriboer's 
Sons,  New  York,    2  vols.    %7, 


House,  called  him  'his  melodious 
friend.' "  Lord  Spencer  told  Mr.  Brook- 
field that  Bozzy  used  to  come  to  the 
Johnson  Club  half  drunk,  and  was  loud 
and  overbearing  in  his  talk,  which  was 
chiefly  of  Johnson. 

Through  Mr.  Brookfield's  friendship 
for  Arthur  Hallam  he  met  his  future 
wife,  Miss  Jane  Elton,  who  was  a  niece 
of  Mr.  Hallam  the  historian.  A  portrait 
of  Brookfield  in  cap  and  gown  shows  a 
fine  intelligent  face,  while  a  copy  of  a 
painting  of  Arthur  Hallam  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  is  charming.  The  college  corre- 
spondence of  these  youths  is  as  merry 
and  extravagant  as  possible,  and  shows 
them  in  all  their  gay  humor.  In  1 836  he 
became  curate  of  Holyrood,  Southamp- 
ton, where  within  a  year  or  two  the 
Elton  family  came  to  live.  Of  the  child- 
hood of  Jane  we  have  a  few  piquant 
glimpses.  The  little  girl  used  to  have 
her  lessons  lying  upon  a  hard  board 
with  a  hollow  for  the  head;  she  also 
wore  a  "  spider,"  a  web  of  iron  or  steel 
covered  with  leather,  which  braced  Ae 
small  back  from  neck  to  waist  Stem 
as  this  system  appears  to  us,  it  was 
owing  to  it  that  Mrs.  Brookfield  pre- 
served to  the  end  of  her  long  life  her 
stately  figure  and  carriage.  She  was 
the  youngest  daughter  in  a  family  of 
eight  girls,  hence  her  second  name,  Oc- 
tavia.  Her  three  brothers  were  devoted, 
and  all  the  family  had  a  refreshing  be- 
lief in  one  another's  talents.  Jane  was 
a  beauty,  and  a  witty  and  delightful  com- 
panion. Her  father,  Charles  Elton,  was 
the  friend  of  Lamb,  Landor,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Turner,  and  others,  so  that 
she  was  born  into  the  literary  atmosf^ere 
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which  she  breathed  to  the  end  of  her 
life.  The  Elton  children  would  some- 
times note,  "  Nothing  occurred — only 
Old  Landor  called  oftener  than  ever." 
Jane  writes :  "  One  day  he  said  he  had 
left  a  drawer  full  of  Southey's  letters  at 
home — letters  he  had  treasured  and  in- 
tended to  keep,  but '  My  wife  has  been 
so  good  as  to  bum  them,'  and  he  gave 
the  loudest  burst  of  laughter  I  ever 
heard." 

Mr.  Brookfield  was  twelve  years  older 
than  Jane  Elton,  and  that  fact  may  ac- 
count for  the  tone  he  adopts  in  his  letters 
to  her  after  their  engagement  He  was 
the  severe  mentor,  yet  at  the  same  time 
praised  the  wit  and  drollery  of  her  letters. 
Much  affection  was  expressed,  with  gay 
descriptions  of  social  events  and  occa- 
sional rebukes  quite  startling  to  modem 
ears.  To  reprimand  a  young  lady  for 
the  "blackguard  sluttishness "  of  her 
letters  has  happily  passed  out  of  fashion. 
The  Brookfields  were  married  in  1841, 
and  began  their  new  life  in  Jermyn  Street, 
London.  Their  friends  rallied  to  them, 
and  new  and  old  gathered  at  their  table 
to  enjoy  the  feast  of  wit  "  in  a  sphere 
more  brilliant  and  far  more  exclusive 
than  any  that  has  existed  since."  Mrs. 
Brookfield  was  introduced  to  London 
society  at  her  uncle's  house.  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  was  fond  of  his  niece,  who  always 
retained  a  feeling  of  awe  for  the  punctil- 
ious gentleman.  His  second  son,  Henry, 
who  also  died  in  his  youth,  occasionally 
referred  to  him  as  "  the  author  of  my 
days  and  the  Middle  Ages."  Thackeray 
was  a  constant  visitor,  and  at  Christmas 
made  Mrs.  Brookfield  his  first  present — 
one  of  his  books.  Diiring  her  absence 
from  home  Mr.  Brookfield  wrote  to  his 
wife  that  "  Titmarsh  "  had  sent  him  the 
following  invitation : 

"  If  you  like  two  or  three 
Of  your  cronies  to  see, 
There's  a  swarry 
To-morry 
At  Mitre  Court  B." 

Theological  discussions  raged  in  those 
days  as  now,  and  Mr.  Brookfield  lost 
some  prefemient  because  of  his  audacity 
in  the  pulpit.  He  told  the  story  of  an 
old  gardener  of  his  father's — an  example 
of  definite  and  clear  belief.  He  held 
that  nobody  could  be  saved  who  wore 


short  breeches.  "  I  said  to  him, '  Now, 
Joseph,  do  you  think  St.  Paul  wore 
breeches?'  With  admirable  power  of 
debate,  he  answered, '  I  don't  know  what 
he  wore,  Mr.  William,  but  I'll  tell  you 
what  he  didn't  wear.  He  didn't  wear 
shirt  collars  up,  velvet  waistcoat,  gold 
buttons,  blue  satin  cravats,  boots  and 
straps — strutting  about  like  a  crow  in  a 
gutter '  (describing  myself  in  the  year 
1830  in  detail)." 

An  amusing  tale  is  told  of  Samuel 
Rogers. 

"  Walking  the  other  day  with  an 
absent-minded  friend,  Rogers  told  him 
how  a  lady,  half  recognizing  him  the 
day  before,  had  asked  him,  '  Isn't  your 
name  Rogers  ?'  '  And  was  it  ?'  asked 
the  absent  one.' "  Mr.  Brookfield 
makes  himself  merry  over  the  flowing 
rhetoric  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  vulgarly 
known  as  Soapy  Sam,  and  cleverly 
travesties  a  sermon  and  ridicules  a 
speech  before  the  House  of  Lords  by 
this  prelate.  Mrs.  Brookfield  thus  com- 
ments upon  Browning's  marriage  :  "  Of 
course  you  know  that  our  friend  Brown- 
ing ran  away  with  a  sister  poet  the  other 
day  ?  Miss  Barrett-Barrett  (y  two  Bar- 
retts ?)  who  has  been  nearly  bed-ridden 
for  years ;  they  are  now  in  Italy  away 
from  a  brutish  father,  {selon  Mr.  Moxon) 
who  opposed  the  match  and  entailed  the 
necessity  of  its  being  achieved  in  a  sur- 
reptitious (gracious  I  what  a  word  1 1)  man- 
ner. Miss  Wynn  lent  me  Miss  Barrett's 
poetic  effusions  with  a  strong  encomium 
from  herself.  I  see  she  has  a  good  deal 
of  poetry  in  her,  but  her  '  Lady  Geral- 
dine's  Courtship '  is  evidently  conceived 
in  consequence  of  reading  'Locksley 
Hall,'  and  the  whole  poem  recalls  it, 
though  such  a  laboured  piece  of  40  pages 
was  never  put  tc^ether  I  sgppose." 

Among  the  Brookfields'  friends  was 
.Miss  Wynn,  who  wrote  very  clever  letters, 
often  discussing  the  peculiar  religious 
influences  of  the  time.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  in  opposite  camps,  and 
the  most  unmitigated  scorn  was  poured 
upon  Oxford  by  these  Cambridge  men. 
Mr.  Brookfield  wrote  seriously  in  answer 
to  Miss  Wynn's  arguments,  but  his  sense 
of  fun  occasionally  moved  him  to  such  a 
declaration  a^, "  Arthur  Elton  had  turned 
Puseyite  and  bow  Siirjokes  to  the  East." 
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It  was  through  Thackeray  that  the 
lasting  friendship  between  Lord  and 
Lady  Ashburton  and  the  Brookfields  was 
commenced. 

Lady  Ashburton  was  an  ideal  hostess, 
and  had  the  gift  of  bringing  out  her 
guests  at  their  best.  She  gathered  about 
her  a  group  of  literary  people,  among 
whom  Thackeray  and  the  Brookfields 
shone,  with  the  Carlyles,  Venables,  and 
others.  It  is  odd  to  read  of  these  men 
and  women  amusing  themselves  with 
childish  games,  throwing  the  handker- 
chief and  counting  ten  rapidly  in  order 
to  avoid  a  forfeit.  Carlyle  told  a  stoty 
of  his  childhood.  When  he  was  four,  his 
parents  gave  him  an  earthenware  "  thrift 
pot,"  a  sort  of  bottle  without  mouth  but 
with  a  slit  in  the  side  to  slip  pennies  in. 
He  was  left  alone  in  the  house  when 
there  came  to  the  door  a  beggar-man, 
pale,  weary,  worn,  and  hungry,  dripping 
with  wet.  "I  climbed  on  die  kitchen 
table,"  says  Carlyle,  "  and  reached  down 
the  thrift  pot  from  its  shelf  and  gave 
him  all  that  was  in  it — some  fourpence. 
J  never  in  all  my  life  felt  anything  so  like 
heaven  as  the  pity  J  had  for  that  man." 
Mrs.  Brookiield  says :  "  How  different 
this  from  'the  inward  satisfaction  and 
pride  resulting  from  a  virtuous  action.' " 

Mrs.  Carlyle  was  not  the  easiest  guest 
to  entertain.  In  the  large  parties  at 
Lady  Ashburton's  she  expected  to  take 
the  lead,  which  was  difficult,  as  her 
brilliant  hostess  was  the  first  attraction 
everywhere.  Clever  and  amusing  as  she 
was  in  conversation,  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  a 
fatal  propensity  to  finish  off  every  detail 
of  her  long  stories,  and,  with  her  Scotch 
accent  and  somewhat  exacting  temper, 
her  audiences  longed  for  abridgment  or 
for  an  opportunity  to  have  their  own  turn 
in  the  conversation.  Mrs.  Brookiield 
describes  her  as  very  slight,  neat,  erect, 
animated  in  face,  with  very  good  eyes 
and  teeth,  but  no  pretension  to  beauty. 

Mrs.  Brookfield  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
Miss  Bronte  through  thoroughly  feminine 
eyes,  when  she  says  that  there  was  a 
fashion  for  wearing  a  plait  of  hair  across 
the  head,  and  as  Miss  Bronte,  "  a  timid 
little  woman  with  a  firm  mouth,"  did  not 
have  thick  hair,  she  wore  a  very  obvious 
crown  of  brown  silk  I  Mr.  Thackeray 
on  the  way  down  to  dinner  addressed 


her  as  Currer  Bell.  She  tossed  her  head 
and  said  she  "  believed  there  were  books 
being  published  by  a  person  named 
Currer  Bell,  .  .  .  but  the  person  he  was 
talking  to  was  Miss  Bronte,  and  she  saw 
no  connection  between  the  two."  The 
story  of  Thackeray's  party  for  Miss 
Bronte  is  well  known,  and  its  miserable 
failure  is  accounted  for  by  Mrs.  Brook- 
field.  She  thinks  the  keen-brained  little 
lady  was  unable  to  fall  in  with  the  easy 
badinage  of  the  well-bred  folk  she  met  in 
London,  and  was  "dismayed  at  anecdotes 
that  gained  in  el^ance  as  they  lost  in 
accuracy." 

Macaulay  was  seated  beside  Mrs. 
Brookfield  at  dinner  when  she  asked  him 
if  he  admired  Jane  Austen's  works. 
"  He  made  no  reply  till  a  lull  occurred 
in  the  general  conversation,  when  he 
announced,  "  Mrs.  Brookfield  has  asked 
me  if  I  admire  Jane  Austen's  novels,  to 
which  I  reply,"  and  then  entered  into  a 
lengthy  dissertation  to  which  all  listened 
but  into  which  no  one  else  dared  intrude, 
finally  describing  how  some  time  ago  he 
had  found  himself  by  the  plain  marble 
slab  which  covered  the  remains  of  J.  A., 
when  he  said  to  himself , "  Here's  a  woman 
who  ought  to  have  had  a  national  monu- 
ment." 

Some  one  cruelly  remarked  to  Tenny- 
son that  he  would  be  as  bald  as  Spedding 
before  long.  Mrs.  Brookfield,  writing 
to  Harry  Hallam,  says:  "  Poor  Alfred 
brooded  over  this  .  .  .  and  put  himself 
under  a  Mrs.  Parker,  who  rubs  his  head 
and  pulls  out  dead  hairs,  an  hour  a  visit 
and  ten  shillings  an  hour,  besides  cos- 
metics ad  libitum.  Your  father's  hair 
would  bristle  up  at  the  idea  of  the  Queen's 
pension  being  spent  in  this  manner,  but 
really  his  hair  is  such  an  integral  part  of 
his  appearance  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
he  should  lose  it — and  they  say  this 
woman  does  really  restore  hair,  and  she 
is  patronized  by  Royalty  itself  I  Can  I 
say  more  in  her  favour  or  in  extenuation 
for  A.  T.  ?" 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  Alfred 
Tennyson  was  regarded  by  his  friends 
as  eminently  good-natured — a  quality 
which,  when  combined  with  high  genius 
and  critical  ability,  must  cause  surprise. 
He  appeared  late  for  breakfast  one  morn- 
ing and  said,  "  My  watch  has  stopped ; 
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what  am  I  to  do  ?"  AH  felt  concerned 
for  a  moment,  when  Mr.  Fairbaim  with 
gravity  took  the  watch  from  the  poet's 
hand,  asked  for  his  key,  wound  it  up, 
and  silently  returned  it  to  its  owner  I 
With  strangers  he  was  shy  and  retiring, 
but  with  hi?  friends  his  conversation  was 
full  of  depth  and  earnestness — often 
amusing  from  its  exaggerated  flights  of 
humorous  fancy. 

In  1859  Mr.  Hallam  died,  after  sus- 
taining the  loss  of  all  his  brilliant  chil- 
dren. Gradually  the  circle  was  invaded, 
and  the  great  blow  came  in  1 863  when 
Thackeray  died.  Nowhere  outside  the 
great  writer's  family  was  the  sorrow  so 
keen  as  in  the  Brookiield  household. 
Mr.  Brookfield  records  the  dreadful  news 
simply — "Thackeray  is  dead."  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brookfield  were  to  an  ex- 
tent invalids,  but  both  continued  their 
work  and  social  pleasures.  Mrs.  Brook- 
field wrote  several  books,  which  were 
well  received,  but  are  now  forgotten.  In 
1874  Mr.  Brookfield  died,  and  Mrs. 
Brookfield  survived  him  twenty  years. 
The  tributes  of  his  friends  placed  Mr. 
Brookfield  high  in  character  and  useful- 


ness. In  the  Church  "  he  had  his  New- 
manic  turn  and  then  became  something 
of  Broad  Church."  Witty,  sympathetic, 
loyal  to  his  friends,  handsome  and  popu- 
lar, while  he  amused  in  public  it  was 
said  that  he  left  evidence  to  prove  that 
he  was  equally  apt  in  giving  serious  and 
solid  comfort  to  those  who  desired  it. 

Mrs.  Brookfield  retained  to  the  last 
the  charming  personality  that  insured 
for  her  the  affection  and  confidence  of  a 
remarkable  set  of  men  and  women  for 
fully  forty  years. 

As  the  compilers  of  these  letters  say, 
"None  are  likely  to  deny  that  those 
Victorians  were,  in  their  mental  grasp 
and  their  quickness  of  wit,  a  rare  and  a 
wondrous  race." 

The  letters  speak  for  themselves,  and 
are  so  complete  in  their  reflection  of  the 
times  and  the  people  they  represent 
that  the  slender  thread  connecting  them 
is  hardly  more  than  a  placing  in  order. 
The  effect  of  the  book  is  not  as  vivid  as 
might  be  expected,  but  it  is  vastly  agree- 
able, and  adds  a  link  in  the  chain  which 
binds  us  to  the  time  so  difficult  to  call 
the  past  century. 
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7*e  AIM  Cansiantin    "'''^^^'f  P'*;f  ""*  T"; 
mance,  together  with 

Fitzgerald's  "Omar"  and  Dr.  Holmes's 
"  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table,"  are 
issued  as  new  volumes  of  the  "Arcadia 
Gassics."  This  series  of  classics  and  favor- 
ites is  neatly  presented  in  pretty  and  small 
books  with  flexible  binding  and  acceptable 
illustration.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York.    #1.25  each.) 

-.     .^      .  ..      The  lectures  or  addresses 

Professor  of  Geology  at 
Oxford,  England,  has  here  included  under 
the  title  of  his  Presidential  Address  to  the 
Geological  Section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion cover  a  much  wider  field  than  the  title 
indicates.  In  sufGcientiy  popular  form  they 
present  the  latest  hypotheses,  researches, 
and  conclusions  of  the  science  on  points  of 
primary  importance,  together  with  some  of 
secondary  interest  Dr.  SoUas  indulges  in 
no  venturesome  guesses  at  the  number  of 
millenniums  since  our  planet  first  took  form. 
His  nearest  approach  to  certainty  is  that  it 


is  at  least  fifty-six  or  fifty-seven  milh'ons  of 
years,  and  perhaps  much  more,  since  the 
moon,  after  having  been  flung  off  from  the 
earth,  was  revolving  within  thirty-six  thou- 
.sand  miles  of  it.  The  earth  is  still  slighUy 
pear-shaped,  and  until  it  comes  to  its  ulti- 
mate spherical  or  spheroidal  form  the  catas- 
trophes of  the  past  are  likely  to  recur.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    t\  net.) 

77te  Bnildine  ,rf  the    "  T^SP*^'  °^  **  ?,'5- 
C't    Bea  t^l       "*'     Joaqum    Miller, 
•^  ™        here  offers  to  the  public 

a  completed  work  of  which,  while  incomplete, 
some  portions  were  printed  for  friends. 
In  form  it  is  a  romance  embodying  the 
author's  visions  of  the  City  of  God  that  is  to 
be,  for  the  realization  of  which  Jew  and 
Christian  join  heart  and  hand.  In  substance 
it  is  a  sketch  of  the  social  Utopia  which  in 
the  coming  age  will  be  based  on  Jesus'  foun- 
dations, as  given  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Suggestions  of 
Thoreau,  of  Tolstoy,  of  Edward  Bellamy, 
frequenUy  recur  to  the  reader,  but  the  ruling 
spirit  is  that  of  the  Christ,  as  the  Saviour  of 
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man  from  the  inhumatuty  of  man,  and  from 
his  own  baser  self.  The  spiritualized  affec- 
tion of  a  noble  man  for  the  noblest  of  women, 
a  Beatrice  to  a  Dante,  runs  through  the 
whole,  and  "  the  City  Beautiful  "  at  last  ap- 
pears in  form  as  transcendently  ideal  as 
that  in  the  Apocalypse.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
this  work,  whose  chapters  are  each  intro- 
duced by  an  appropriate  poem,  is  a  prose 
poem  on  the  evil  that  is,  and  the  good  that  is 
to  come — ^a  work  which  in  thought  and  art 
shows  its  author  at  his  best  (Albert  Brandt, 
Trenton,  N.  J.    #1.50,  net ;  postage,  8  cents.) 

«  rv.  rt_- 1.  u  >•  Don  Quixote  is  an  im- 
"Dan  Qmchotie  ^o^taJ  character.  It  was 
never  to  be  expected  that  he  and  his  insepa- 
rable Sancho  Panza  would  remain  strangers 
to  the  stage.  Some  weeks  ago  in  France  the 
stage  received  a  notable  addition  to  its  liter- 
ary and  dramatic  forces  by  the  publication 
of  Jean  Richepin's"  Don  Quichotte,"  and  its 
representation  at  a  no  less  distinguished 
place  than  the  Th^itre  Frangais,  generally 
and  justly  considered  the  first  theater  of  the 
world.  In  the  new  "  Don  Quixote,"  as  in  the 
old,  we  have  a  heroic-comic  work.  Its  char- 
acteristic features,  as  created  three  centuries 
ago  in  Spain  by  the  genius  of  Cervantes, 
have  been  only  accentuated  by  the  talent  of  an 
eminent  French  poet  and  by  the  consummate 
artists  of  the  Com^die  Frangaise,  especially 
MM.  Louis  Leloir  and  Andr^  Brunot,  who 
took  the  parts  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza,  respectively.  M.  Richepin's  text  is 
brilliant  in  its  incisive  vivacity.  The  dialogue 
is  always  spirited,  as  should  be  the  case  with 
such  a  subject;  it  is  full  of  a  Figaro-like 
dash  and  touch-and-go,  which  seems  to  be- 
long more  than  elsewhere  in  the  land  of  man- 
tillas and  castanets ;  indeed,  the  drama  fairly 
breathes  the  atmosphere  of  Spain.  It  is 
written  in  verse,  but  the  rhyme  rarely  ob- 
trudes unspontaneously ;  for  the  roost  part 
its  jingle  is  graceful  and  appropriate.  We 
would  not  part  with  it  any  more  than  we 
would  with  the  rhyming  in  M.  Rostand's 
"  Cyrano."  (Eugene  Fasquelle,  Editeur, 
Paris,  France.) 

Edvard  Griep  ^'*^  '**"'•  Henry  Theophi- 
"  lus  Finck,  the  author  of 
this  biography  of  Grieg,  everything  is  either 
black  or  white.  There  is  no  gray  in  all  the 
world.  Liszt?  What  a  god  I  Brahms?  A 
dry  old  pedant  I  The  white  is  what  he  per- 
sonally likes ;  the  black  what  he  personally 
dislikes.  Of  course  his  hero  in  this  volume 
is  glaringly  white.  His  admiration  for  him 
is  unbounded.  The  reader  must  be  prepared 
to  be  indulgent,  to  supply  the  grain  of  salt. 
Of  course  Grieg  may  fairly  be  called  a 
genius  of  high  order.    His  music  is  more 


than  tuneful  and  individual.  But  let  us  be- 
ware of  suggesting  it  has  fleck  or  flaw ;  we 
shall  have  Mr.  Finck  at  our  heels.  In  spite 
of  this  attitude  of  fierce  worshiper,  Mr. 
Finck  has  written  a  very  readable  as  well  as 
useful  book.  He  has  succeeded,  in  the  first 
place,  in  filling  it  with  per^nality.  He 
quotes  letters  and  chatty  reminiscences.  He 
relates  anecdotes.  He  writes  sympathetically 
of  Grieg's  ambitions  and  experiences.  He 
has,  in  the  second  place,  brought  together 
much  information  about  Grieg,  some  old  and 
some  new,  which  has  not  before  been  easily 
accessible.  In  spite  of  its  amusing  mixture 
of  gush,  abusiveness,  and  dogmatism,  this  is  a 
book  which  people  will  read  to  their  advan- 
tage and  entertainment,  and  which  is  worth 
putting  upon  the  library  shelf.  (The  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.    #1,  net) 


Frentiett 
Finance 


The  sensational  and  voluminous 
articles  which  Mr.  Thomas  W. 


Lawson  has  been  contributing  to 
"Everybody's  Magazine"  have  now  been 
published  in  book  form.  We  see  no  reason 
to  revise  our  judgment  of  these  papers  and 
their  author  expressed  while  they  were  ap- 
pearing periodically.  The  book  has  no  liter- 
ary merit,  and  contains  little  to  convince  the 
intelligent  reader  that  the  author's  testimony 
may  be  accepted  without  careful  corrobora- 
tion. Mr.  Lawson  has  been  a  market  manip- 
ulator and  stock-jobber  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type,  according  to  his  own 'jaunty 
confession.  His  demeanor  on  the  mourner's 
bench  and  his  apostrophe  to  penitence  are 
not  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  assurance 
that  his  conversion  is  a  very  profound  one. 
We  may  forgive  him  for  his  confessed  par- 
ticipation in  what  he  calls  "  the  crime  of  the 
Amalgamated,"  but  for  ourselves  we  prefer 
to  trust  somebody  else's  advice  as  to  where 
and  how  to  invest  our  savings  and  as  to  the 
methods  and  principles  we  shall  adopt  in 
reforming  the  very  actual  and  widespread 
evils  of  corporate  greed,  overcapitalization, 
unscrupulous  speculation,  and  the  unjust 
use  of  public  property  for  private  gain.  (The 
Ridgway-Thayer  Company,  New  Yorit 
11.50.) 

From  Servitude  T**?  P'^'T'^  ^P''  ,»PL"'  <',f 
to  Service  six  mstitutionsm  the  South 
in  which  negroes  are  edu- 
cated are  here  described.  Three  of  these 
institutions— Howard  and  Atlanta  Univer- 
sities and  Tuskegee  Institute  (erroneously 
called  "  Tuskegee  University "  in  the  run- 
ning titles) — are  described  by  colored  men. 
Professor  Keller  Miller,  Professor  W.  B. 
Du  Bois,  and  Professor  R.  C.  Bruce :  and  the 
other  three— Hampton,  Berea,  and  Fisk— by 
white  men.  Dr.  FrisseU,  President  Frost,  and 
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President  Merrill.  Professor  Miller  furnishes 
the  opening  chapter  and  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide the  background.  Unhappily,  it  is  a 
background  of  antagonism,  not  to  say  ani- 
mosity, to  the  white  people.  Unhappily, 
also,  in  this  chapter  and  in  that  describing 
Atlanta  University,  explanation  of  college 
training  for  negroes  involves  slurs  upon  in- 
dustrial training.  We  should  advise  most 
readers  of  this  volume  to  begin  with  the 
chapter  on  Hampton  Institute  by  Dr.  Fris- 
sell.  The  education  of  the  negro  has  en- 
tailed an  expenditure  of  effort  and  of  life 
that  has  sometimes  been  termed  wasteful; 
but,  as  in  education  under  other  conditions, 
this  expenditure,  when  directed  by  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  faith,  has  ample  justifica- 
tion. This  book  contains  evidence  that  this 
is  so.  The  chapters  were  origi  nally  delivered 
in  the  Old  South  Lectures  on  the  History 
and  Work  of  Southern  Institutions  for  the 
Education  of  the  Negro.  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Ogden  writes  an  introduction.  (The  Ameri- 
cm  Unitarian  Association,  Boston.  #1.10, 
net) 

Groand  Arms  ''''''*  romance  of  European 
war  by  the  Baroness  von 
Suttner  has  been  compared  to  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  in  its  influence  upon  the  public  sen- 
timent of  the  country  in  which  it  was  written. 
Six  editions  have  already  been  published. 
It  is  a  powerful  human  document  in  its  por- 
trayal of  the  direct  and  the  incidental  horrors 
of  war,  and  the  arguments  which  are  pre- 
sented, in  conversation  and  reflections,  in 
favor  of  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
nations  by  an  international  court.  The  story 
itself  is  of  keen  interest,  but  the  argument  is 
stronger  than  the  story.  The  author  has 
been  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  of 
140,000  in  acknowledgment  of  the  book's 
influence  in  bringing  about  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal. (A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
#1.50.) 

A  Gmde  to  the  Ring     Wagner's       music- 
qftheNibelang  dramas  may  be  en- 

^  ^  joyed  without  com- 

mentary, but  they  will  unquestionably  be 
more  intelligently  enjoyed  after  some  under- 
standing of  their  sti  u:ture.  This  handbook, 
by  the  well-known  writer  of  musical  criti- 
cism, Richard  Aldrich,  presents  concisely 
and  intelligibly  an  account  of  the  sources  of 
Wagner's  four  works,  "The  Rhinegold," 
"The  Valkyrie,"  "Siegfried,"  and  "The 
Dusk  of  the  Gods"  (GStterdammening),  an 
explanation  of  Wagner's  purpose  in  compos- 
ing them,  and  an  analysis  of  each  in  order. 
The  leading  motives  are  given  in  musical 
notation.  For  general  use  this  guide  is  most 
convenient.  (The  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
Bostoa    tl.2S.) 


zr-  A-  ■  CA  1  The  title  mdicates  the  spe- 
Histonc  Styles  .  ,  .  .  ^  .  r  .•..  '^ 
in  Famitvre  cialpomtofviewof  thisnew 
"  furniture  book."  Some- 
times the  century  made  the  style,  as  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  sometimes  the  period,  as 
with  the  Italian  Renaissance  ;  sometimes 
the  monarch,  as  with  Louis  XV.  Taking 
each  style  as  a  chapter  division,  the  author, 
Virginia  Robie,  writes  clearly  of  its  develop- 
ment, highest  type,  and  merger  into  other 
styles.  The  illustrations  are  admirably  chosen 
and  well  printed.  (Herbert  S.  Stone,  Chi- 
cago.) 

In  the  March  and     .J"Vu"*l**  '^  '''^'"**"* 

Borderland  qf  Wales  '"  !  ^«  ^^^^  *?«^  ^°™- 

prehensive  volume  is 

explained  by  its  author,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley, 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  term  "  marches,"  orig- 
inally meaning  that  land  of  one  country  which 
"  marched  "  with  that  of  another — that  is, 
was  adjacent  to  the  boundary — long  since  in 
Wales  was  extended  to  include  those  slices 
of  Welsh  territory  conquered  soon  after  the 
Conquest  by  -Norman  barons  and  held  by 
them  independently  of  the  Crown,  or  nearly 
so.  Many  of  these  spots  are  of  historical  as 
well  as  picturesque  interest,  and  the  plan 
allows  the  inclusion  of  many  remote  and  rug- 
ged castles  and  strongholds.  There  are 
scores  of  line  drawings,  and  these  sketches 
aptly  illustrate  the  text.  For  the  average 
American  reader  the  treatment  is  sometimes 
over-minute  and  leisurely.  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  Boston.    13,  net.) 

In  the  Sixties  ^'i'*  '"^  *?  ««*  "^  a  pleasing 
and  Seventies  volume  of  personal  .mpres- 
sions  of  literary  and  social 
people  of  note  by  Laura  Hain  Friswell.  The 
author  is  the  daughter  of  an  English  essayist 
and  novelist  who  had  agreeable  and  friend- 
ly relations  with  Thackeray,  Cruikshank, 
Thomas  Cooper  the  Chartist,  Kingsley,  and 
other  noted  men  of  his  generation,  while 
Miss  Friswell  has  many  anecdotes  of  her 
own  acquaintance.  Sir  Walter  Besant,  his 
collaborator,  Mr.  J.  S.  Rice,  Sir  Henry  Stan- 
ley, William  Black,  and  many  writers  of  our 
own  day.  The  book  is  cheerful  reading,  and, 
while  it  is  occasionally  trivial,  is  in  the  main 
a  good  specimen  of  a  class  of  books  which 
entertain  one's  leisure  hours  in  a  most  satis- 
factory way.  The  volume  is  noteworthy 
physically  for  its  novel  and  handsome  bind- 
ing.   (H.  B.  Turner  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Lettresd-an  ^fter    reading     this 

Car/  de  Campagne     ^'^^  ^°l"")f  «"«  « 
'^^^         not  surpnsed  that  it 

was  "  couronn^  "  by  the  French  Academy — 
that  imprimatur  eagerly  sought  by  every 
writer  in  France.  In  a  series  of  letters  writ- 
ten in  simple,  clear,  incisive  style,  M.  Yves 
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le  Querdec,  as  a  supposed  French  priest, 
describes  his  hopes  and  deceptions,  his  proj- 
ects and  waverings,  his  successes  and  fail- 
ures. The  book  appears,  appropriately,  at  a 
time  of  special  searching  of  hearts  both  by 
churchmen  and  statesmen  in  France.  The 
recital  of  the  life  of  a  curd  there  (and  the  vil- 
lage priest  has  always  been  a  peculiarly  social 
as  well  as  religious  power  in  every  village) 
should  have  its  due  effect  in  giving  to  readers, 
and  especially  to  foreign  readers,  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  actual,  present-day 
conditions,  as  affected  by  recent  legislation, 
which  has  now  culminated  in  a  law  practi- 
cally separating  Church  and  State.  As  may 
be  fancied,  these  "Lettres"  are  written 
frankly  from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint. 
(Victor  Lecoffre,  Paris,  France.) 

LiH  and   P*^*S**  fr"™  **  writings  of  a 


Religion 


scientist,  some  of  them  hitherto 


unpublished,  have  here  been 
gathered,  classified,  and  made  into  what  may 
be  termed  a  modem  book  of  devotion.  The 
scientist  is  Max  MuUer  and  the  compiler  is 
his  wife.  The  result  is  an  expression  of  per- 
sonal religion,  all  the  more  real  because  it  is 
not  one  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  "could 
ever  be  placed  again  beyond  the  reach  of 
scientific  treatment  or  honest  criticism." 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  #1.50, 
net.) 

Mooda  of  the    ^  collection  of  verses  that 
yjfTg^  show  the  author  (Ralcy  Hu- 

sted  Bell)  in  command  of  a 
sufficiently  varied  vocabulary  to  express  his 
sentiments,  ranging  from  patriotic  addresses 
to-  our  country,  through  appreciation  of 
nature  in  many  moods,  and  eulogiums  of 
friends,  to  impassioned  love  songs.  An  im- 
pression is  left  upon  the  mind  that  prudent 
pruning  would  have  made  the  volume  smaller 
and  saved  the  reader  from  occasional  com- 
monplaces both  in  thought  and  phrase. 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

New  EevDt  "  ^*  "^  """"^^  understand  the 
*^  Egyptians  than  we  understand 
the  Japanese ;  and,  besides,  there  is  this  dif- 
ference— that  whereas  the  latter  understand 
themselves,  the  former  do  not."  So  remarked 
a  diplomatist  to  Mr.  A.  B.  de  Guerville,  the 
author  of  a  vivacious,  well-translated  descrip- 
tion of  "New  Egypt."  Of  course  "New 
Egypt"  includes  the  Sudan,  and  this  part  of 
the  book  is  of  somewhat  greater  interest  to 
the  student  of  present-day  civilization  than 
is  the  author's  entertaining  but  rather  gossip- 
ing description  of  Cairo  and  the  Lower  Nile. 
As  M.  de  Guerville  says,  "  Was  there  ever  a 
campaign  which  relatively  cost  so  little  and 
has  brought  so  much  as  that  of  England  in 
Egypt?"    Seven  years  ago  the  situation  in 


the  Sudan  was  especially  discouraging;  the 
country  was  practically  ruined,  three-quar- 
ters of  the  population  had  perished,  and 
those  remaining,  still  quivering  under  the 
crisis  through  which  they  had  been  passing, 
were  actively  hostile  to  their  conquerors. 
Yet  these  conquerors  were  able  to  re-estab- 
lish order,  rebuild  Khartum  (the  capital),  or- 
ganize law  courts  and  a  police  system,  abol- 
ish slavery,  regulate  commerce,  found  schools, 
watch  over  sanitary  affairs,  especially  strug- 
gling against  the  epidemics  from  which  the 
country  had  long  suffered.  Above  and  be- 
yond adl,  the  conquerors  convinced  the  half- 
savage  Sudanese  that  these  things  were  for 
their  good.  Not  only  are  the  natives  now 
content,  but  the  resources  of  the  country 
have  been  developed  with  unexpected  rapid- 
ity. In  1898,  as  M.  de  Guerville  shows,  the 
Sudan  produced  a  value  of  #175,000;  in 
1902,  #2,700,000.  Of  perhaps  equal  impor- 
tance is  the  description  of  the  Nile  in  the 
Fashoda  region.  It  must  be  pleasant  read- 
ing to  Englishmen  to  have  the  testimony  of 
a  French  author  that  the  mission  sent  out 
by  France  quickly  lost  its  reason-of-being  as 
far  as  taking  possession  of  Fashoda  was 
concerned.  For  "it  was  perfectly  certain 
that,  after  the  enormous  effort  which  Eng- 
land had  just  caused  Egypt  to  make  in  order 
to  reconquer  the  Sudan, . .  .  she  would  never 
abandon  the  fruits  of  her  victory."  Despite 
occasional  blemishes,  the  book  is  worth  read- 
ing. The  text  is  reinforced  by  nearly  two 
hundred  interesting  illustrations.  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.    #3,  net) 

Pattie'a  Janies  O.  Pattie  was 

Personal  Narrative  »  Kentuckian  of  an 
adventurous  turn  of 
mind  who  for  six  years  conducted  an  expe^ 
dition  westward  from  St  Louis  toward  the 
Pacific  and  back  through  the  City  of  Mexico 
to  Vera  Cruz,  arriving  in  Cincinnati  in  1830 
penniless  and  broken  in  health  from  impris- 
onment and  ill-treatment  in  Mexico.  His 
story  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  Dr.  Thwaite's 
valuable  collection  of  "  Eariy  Western  Trav- 
els," both  because  of  its  thrilling  interest  as 
a  record  of  hardship,  captivity,  and  adventure, 
and  because  it  gives  a  decidedly  interesting 
picture  of  Spanish-American  civilization  in 
the  Southwest  and  of  Anglo-Saxon  pioneer- 
ing and  frontier  life.  (The  Arthur  H.  Clark 
Company,  Cleveland.    $4.) 

A  Short  History    Four  years  ago  Dr.  Em«t 

-  /-.  F lagg    Henderson    pub- 

^  Germany        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^J,  ^ 

Short  History  of  Germany  "—but  the  "  Short 
History"  was  in  two  good-sized  volumes. 
For  the  sake  of  those  readers  who  are  at- 
tracted first  of  all  by  brevity,  we  are  glad 
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i       to  chronicle  the  appearance  of  this  valuable 
work  in  a  one-volume  edition.    Those  who 
are  teally  interested  in  German  history,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  con- 
densation, admirably  as  it  has  been  done. 
Not  will  Uiey  be  satisfied  with  the  excellent 
two-volume  editiod  as  marking  the  final  limit 
of  their  study.     For  perhaps  the  chief  merit 
o/  Dr.  Henderson's  work  is  also  the  merit  of 
every  other  work    of  art — suggestiveness. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  f  i.50,  net) 

Tlie  rn«  Z>oc/n>«     »f '"f  ^  **>*  P''"?* 
«•  Praver  "P''^  "*  prayer  may  be, 

^        •'^  the  precept  of  the  high- 

est spiritual  authority  supplies  prayer  with 
sufficient  reason.    To  follow  the  wise  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  unwise.     In  stating  the  Bibli- 
cal doctrine  of  prayer  Dr.  Leander  Cham- 
berlain, President  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  the   United   States,  presents  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  both  the  authority  and  the  pattern 
for  ail  true  prayer.    With  his  inference  that 
no  one  can  "  truly  "  and  "  really  ''  pray  unless 
in  full  accord  with  Christ's  desire,  "  Thy  will 
be  done,"  one  must  so  far  agree  as  to  say 
that  only  such  fulfill  the  ideal  of  prayer. 
But  short  of  this  a  large  margin  must  be 
recognized,  in   which  prayer  concentrating 
all  the  energy  of  a  perhaps  dimly  enlightened 
tool  is,  though   not  ideal,  yet  a  real  force, 
hardly  to  be  deemed  utterly  ineffective.    We 
vazy  rationally  hold  with  Dr.  Chamberlain  to 
an  objective  efficiency  of  prayer,  and  that 
the   universe  has  been  pre-adapted   to   the 
exercise  of  man's  natural  instinct  to  pray, 
tboogh  we  can  hardly  adopt  his  h)rperbolical 
conception  "  that  when  true  prayer  lifts  even 
its   feeblest  cry,  .  .  .  gravitation,  cohesion, 
chemical    affinity  take  notice,  .  .  .  that  the 
^obe,   the  planets,  the  starry  systems,  turn 
ttiitberward    their    quick    attention."     Dr. 
Chamberlain's  paragraphing  of' his  argument 
in  an   aphoristic  form  is  well  adapted  to 
secure   distinct  attention  to  the  successive 
considerations  in  which  it  is  presented.    The 
Biblical  ideal  of  prayer  and  the  failures  of 
Christian  practice  to  realize  it  need,  all  the 
emphasis  here  put  upon  each.    (The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Company,  New  York.    #1,  net.) 

The  new  edition  of  this  con- 
stantly useful  handbook  for 
1906-7  is  greatly  enlarged  as 
to  the  number  of  biographical  sketches  con- 
tained, and  it  has  been  made  possible  to 
include  these  without  unduly  increasing  the 
size  of  the  volume  by  the  use  of  paper  which 
frotn  every  other  point  of  view  is  deplorably 
thixi.     A  ocw  and  welcome  feature  is  the 


•Wha's   Who 


printing  in  special  type  of  names  included  in 
former  volumes   but   dropped    because  of 
death  or  otherwise;   these  entries  have  a 
reference  to  the  volume  in  which  the  life- 
sketch  appeared.    The  present  volume  con- 
tains,   apart    from    cross-references,    brief 
biographies  of  16,216  men  and  women.    The 
editor,  Mr.  John  W.  I-eonard,  in  a  preface 
and  in  an  introduction  dealing  with  educa- 
tional and  social  statistics,  gives  much  inter- 
esting information,  and  throws  light  on  such 
questions  as  the  relative  success  in  life  of 
college  and  non-college  men  and  the  average 
age  of  men  who  have  attained  success.     It 
could  not  be  expected  in  a  compilation  deal- 
ing with  16,000  persons  that  there  could  be  a 
very  well  defined  standard  of   admission 
but  the  practical  value  of  the  work  is  really 
largely  due  to  the  extent  of  its  field,  and  the 
editor  has    carefully  guarded    against    the 
possibility  of  charges  of  unfairness  or  favor- 
itism.   The  book  is  not  a  collection  of  laud- 
atory or   effusive  sketches,  but  is  closely 
confined  to  a  condensed  statement  of  fact 
It  is  really  indispensable  in  a  newspaper 
office,  and  is  of  general  utility  for  the  public 
at  large  in  countiess  ways.    (A.  N.  Marquis 
&  Co.,  Chicago.    ^3.50.) 

Men  who  wish 
to     think     for 
themselves,  and 
who  find  the  results  of  modem  scholarship  un- 
avoidable,  can  neither  define  their  religion  in 
terms  current  a  generation  ago,  nor  discover 
in  themselves    tiiose    peculiar   experiences 
which  by  their  fatiiers  were  regarded  as 
necessary  evidence  of  religious  faith.  There 
are  many  men,  young  and  old,  who  are  per- 
plexed by  tills  fact.    Dr.  N.  McGee  Waters 
has  written  this  book  in  order,  evidentiy,  to 
persuade  such  men  tiiat  faith  does  not  stand 
or  fall  by  definitions  or  even  by  peculiar 
experiences.    He  has  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  both  tiie  older  and  ti>e  newer 
point  of  view ;  and  yet  he  profoundly  believes 
that  faith  has  never  found  so  full  an  expres- 
sion as  it  has  found  in  tiie  terms  of  to-day, 
that  God  was  never  so  well  known  as  he  is 
through  tfje  channel  of  modem  knowledge, 
and  that  the  Bible  never  appeared  so  great 
as  present-day  scholarship  shows  tiiat  it  is. 
This  book,  written   with  tiie  eloquence  of 
the  man  who  is  speaking  instead  of  writing, 
will  unquestionably  help  many  readers  over 
perplexities  that  now  stond  in  the  way  of  a 
practical    application   of    religion    to    life 
(Thomas  Y.  CroweU  &  Co.,  New  York.  90c  ' 
net.)  ' 


A  Yoang  Man's  ReUgwn 
and  His  Father's  Faith 
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THE  RECOVERY  OF  FAITH 

[In  the  multitude  of  counselors  there  is 
wisdom.  As  there  are  many  causes  for  the 
loss  of  faith,  so  there  are  many  methods  for 
its  recovery.  None  of  these  answers  is  com- 
plete or  will  meet  all  cases.  Neither  will 
the  answer  given  in  the  editorial  in  The 
Outlook  of  February  10  meet  all  cases. 
But  in  each  of  these  answers  some  one  may 
find  help,  and  in  them  all  many  may  find 
Interest.— The  Editors.] 

The  article  entitled  "The  Recovery  of 
Faith,"  in  The  Outlook  for  February  10, 
which  begins  by  quoting  a  letter  from  one 
who  deplores  the  loss  of  his  boyhood  faith, 
it  seems  to  me  does  not  deal  with  the  subject 
quite  fully  or  fairly.  Is  not  the  loss  a  sadder 
and  a  deeper  one  than  your  article  would 
seem  to  imply?  That  which  makes  the 
child-faith  so  beautiful  is  the  simple,  unques- 
tioning acceptance  of  the  great  fact  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  a  Personal  God,  whose  great 
love  is  most  perfectly  revealed  in  the  Person 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Friend 
and  Saviour  of  all  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  him  and  obey  him.  For  such  a  faith  as 
this  the  heart  cries  out  not  less  in  mature 
life  or  old  age  than  in  childhood,  and  the  loss 
of  it  is  one  compared  with  which  all  other 
losses  are  as  nothing.  And  this  faith  can  be 
retained.  It  was  in  the  joy  of  this  faith  that 
Mr.  Drummond  endured  serenely  the  years 
of  illness  that  preceded  the  close  of  his  life. 
It  was  in  the  inspiration  of  this  faith  that 
Tennyson,  after  the  trials  innumerable  of  a 
long  and  busy  life,  wrote  before  he  died, 

"  I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 

It  was  this  faith  that  was  the  keynote  of  the 
hymn  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  "  Life's 
Answer,"  which  ends, 

"  Safe  to  the  land,  safe  to  the  land, 
The  end  is  this. 
And  then  go  with  Him  hand  in  hand 
Far  into  bliss." 

It  was  in  the  strength  of  this  faith  that 
Phillips  Brooks  wrote : 

The  Christ  who  in  eternity  opens  the  last  conceal- 
ment and  lays  his  comfort  and  life  close  to  the  deepest 
needs  of  the  poor,  needy  human  hsart  is  the  same 
Chrbt  that  first  laid  hands  upon  the  blind  eyes  and 
made  them  see  the  sky  and  flowers. 

When  St.  Paul  says, "  When  I  became  a 
man,  I  put  away  childish  things,"  he  does 
not  mean  that  the  childlike  faith  is  incom- 
patible with  the  maturity  of  mind  that  belongs 
to  manhood  and  womanhood.    The  man  of 


fifty  loves  his  mother  with  a  deeper  reverence 
and  veneration  than  the  heart  of  childhood 
can  know,  but  it  is  the  child  love  still  in  the 
heart  of  the  man  who  gives  it  It  included 
the  learned  ones  of  His  day  as  well  as  His 
disciples  when  our  Lord  said  to  them, "  Ex- 
cept ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven." 

This  is  a  faith  worth  having  and  keeping- 
worth  fighting  for,  if  need  be,  and,  if  lost,  it 
is  worth  while  to  lose  all  else  in  order  that 
it  may  be  gained  again.  Is  not  its  loss  most 
frequently  due  to  the  fact  that  even  in  child- 
hood there  is  some  conscious  or  unconscious 
neglect  of  duty,  some  failure  to  struggle  with 
besetting  sin,  in  which  case,  as  one  grows 
older,  the  intellectual  assent  to  belief  becomes 
a  form,  with  no  vital-relation  to  the  life,  and 
the  emotional  pleasure  which  church-going 
may  afford  will  gradually  cease  because  it 
does  not  find  its  rightful  end  in  obedience. 
As  Mr.  Drummond  says,  "  religion  without 
emotion  is  religion  without  reflection."  But 
religious  emotion  which  does  not  find  its 
legitimate  end  in  repentance  and  obedience, 
or  indulged  in  while  the  will  or  any  portion 
of  it  is  consciously  unsurrendered,  becomes  a 
snare  rather  than  a  blessing  to  its  possessor. 

The  Christian  life  for  its  maintenance  re- 
quires a  constant  struggle  with  sin  and  temp- 
tation, and  implicit  obedience  to  the  great 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  Does  one  find  his 
faith  slipping  from  him,  or  is  it  apparently 
entirely  gone  ?  Let  him,  with  all  his  might, 
set  about  righting  whatever  may  be  wrong 
in  his  life.  Is  there  an  outward  or  inward 
sin  to  be  relinquished  ?  Let  it  be  g^iven  up 
now. 

Some  sacrifices  are  not  easy  to  make,  and 
of  some  duty  that  is  required  of  us  the  heart 
of  man,  if  it  is  honest,  may  cry  out,  "  I  can- 
not "  or  "  I  will  not,"  and  then  those  who  have 
wandered  far  through  sin  remember  that  it  is 
the  one  way  back,  and  as  we  try  the  strength 
is  given,  for  God  loves  to  welcome  back  his 
children,  and  those  who,  amid  whatever  dis- 
couragements and  trials,  keep  up  the  struggle 
from  day  to  day  may  rest  confident  that  by 
and  by,  if  not  here,  hereafter,  the  lost  joy  will 
be  restored  and  the  lost  faith  found  again. 
A  Reader  op  The  Outux)k. 

I  have  read  the  article  on  "  The  Recovery 
of  Faith  "  with  much  interest.  But  on  con- 
cluding I  could  but  say.  And  yet  Jesus  said, 
"Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
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dom  of  heaven."  Did  you  not  take  a  mis- 
step, and  at  the  same  time  give  a  stone  to  a 
human  soul  hungering  for  bread  ?  The  faith 
of  the  devout  heart  at  seventy-seven  does 
not  materially  difiFer  from  that  of  the  child  of 
twelve,  save  that,  while  more  intelligent,  it  is 
also  deeper,  stronger,  more  full  of  trust,  love, 
joy.  N.  J.  M. 

Please  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  a  very 
common  error,  as  expressed  in  a  letter  printed 
under  the  title  "  The  Recovery  of  Faith ;" 
namely,  the  continuance  by  a  mature  mind 
of  the  method  of  belief  necessary  in  child- 
hood. The  heart  does  not  g^ow  old.  In 
one  sense,  and  that  a  true  one,  the  man  is 
always  the  boy.  The  error  to  which  I  am 
referring  is  that  of  the  author  of  the  letter 
referred  to,  who  did  not  obey  the  injunc- 
tion of  Paul  when  he  said,  "  When  1  became 
a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things."  On  the 
contrary,  be  accepted  orthodox  teachings 
when  a  child,  necessarily.  After  arriving  at 
mature  and  more  thoughtful  years,  he  still 
continues  to  accept  the  teachings  of  others, 
namely,  those  of  the  scientist  and  of  infidels. 
He  attempts,  and  poorly  succeeds,  to  be  a 
boy  after  having  become  a  man. 

The  lesson  here  pointed  is  that  of  the 
desirability  of  obedience  to  that  light  which 
guideth  every  man,  but  which  is  too  often 
obscured  by  the  attention  being  paid  to  the 
seeming  torchlight  of  another.  A  lady  ap- 
proaching Mr.  Emerson  at  the  close  of  a  lec- 
ture, and  thinking  to  compliment  him,  said 
that  she  agreed  with  every  word  he  said. 
That  wise  man  remarked:  "Please  do  not 
agree  with  me.  I  settle  nothing.  I  unsettle 
everything.  I  am  only  an  eternal  experi- 
menter like  yourself." 

Much  confusion  and  sorrow  and  loss  of 
hope  and  faith  is  caused  by  the  so  general 
e£Fort  of  trying  to  wear  second-hand  opin- 
ions. 

"  There  is  no  chance  and  no  anarchy  in 
the  universe.  All  is  system  and  gradation. 
Every  god  is  there  sitting  in  his  sphere. 
The  young  mortal  enters  the  hall  of  the  fir- 
mament ;  there  is  he  alone  with  them  alone, 
they  pouring  on  him  benedictions  and  pfts, 
and  beckoning  him  up  to  their  thrones.  On 
the  instant,  and  incessantly,  fall  snow-storms 
of  illusions.  He  fancies  himself  in  a  vast 
crowd  which  sways  this  way  and  that,  and 
whose  movements  and  doings  he  must  obey; 
he  fancies  himself  poor,  orphaned,  insignifi- 
cant The  mad  crowd  drives  hither,  thither, 
now  furiously  commanding  tliis  thing  to  be 
done,  now  that  What  is  he  that  he  should 
resist  their  will,  and  think  or  act  for  himself? 
Every  moment  new  changes  and  new  show- 
ers of  deceptions  to  ba£9e  and  distract  him. 


And  when,  by  and  by,  for  an  instant,  the  air 
clears  and  the  clouds  lift  a  little,  there  are 
the  %(oAs  still  sitting  around  him  on  their 
thrones — they  alone  with  him  alone." 
"  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

J.  C.  C. 

You  appear  to  take  for  granted  and  give 
out  the  idea  that  all  mankind  must  of  neces- 
sity pass  through  these  successive  stages  of 
erroHeous  childhood  belief,  then  analysis  and 
doubt,  and  with  perhaps  a  rare  chance  of 
again  emerging  into  the  realization  of  the 
omnipresence  of  God.  The  letter  you  are 
answering  portrays,  as  you  say,  "  a  common 
experience ;"  but,  while  deploring  the  condi- 
tion, why  not  find  the  solution  of  die  difficulty 
in  the  truthful  education  of  children?  "  Who- 
soever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein," 
are  the  words  of  the  Christ.  Cannot  a  child 
understand  a  measure  of  truth  ?  Then  why 
teach  children  gp-otesque  dreams  of  heaven 
and  an  anthropomorphic  God  which  can- 
not stand  the  test  of  reason  ?  "  Life  will 
undeceive  him,"  you  say.  To  me  that  is 
inexpressibly  pathetic;  yet  you  omit  any 
suggestion  of  regret  that  your  inquirer  did ' 
not,  when  a  boy,  comprehend  as  a  child 
might  that  the  unchanging  God  is  Love. 
Your  line  of  demarcation  is  so  strong  be- 
tween "childhood  faith"  and  the  faith  of 
manhood,  yet  it  must  be  the  same  faith  dif- 
ferently expressed.  Nothing  should  be  lost ; 
nothing  of  good  is  lost  Burns's  "  John  An- 
derson's" wife  was  not  grieving  over  the 
loss  of  the  rapture  of  youthful  love ;  it  was 
not  lost,  but  out  of  it  had  grown  the  greater 
love.  I  used  heartily  to  despise  Emerson's 
essay  on  Love,  where  he  speaks  of  youthful 
passion,  the  endearments,  the  avowals,  as 
"  deciduous,"  having  a  prospective  end,  until 
I  learned  this  truth  that  nothing  is  really 
lost;  and  this  is  beautifully  illustrated  in 
Olive  Schreiner's  Dream,  The  Lost  Joy: 
when  Life  and  Love  lost  their  first  radiant 
Joy,  they  would  not  give  up  to  reclaim  it 
that  dearer  being.  Sympathy,  the  Perfect 
Love. 

Through  childlike — not  childish — accept- 
ance of  good  will  the  despondent  one  come 
into  "the  kingdom"  he  fancies  was  child- 
hood's possession  and  lost.  £.  L. 

In  that  most  interesting  editorial,  "The 
Recovery  of  Faith,"  the  core  of  your  brother- 
ly advice  to  the  letter-writer  lies  in  the  last 
paragraph.  In  the  very  conciseness  of  the 
three  sentences  so  full  of  meaning  there  may 
be  danger  that  one  who  is  genuine  in  dis- 
tress and  desire  may  fail  of  the  doorway  to 
inexpressible  delight    It  is  more  for  him. 
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therefore,  than  to  you  or  to  your  readers  that 
these  lines  are  written.  If  they  may  meet 
his  eye,  it  matters  little  whether  any  other 
see  them.  The  kernel  of  the  whole  matter, 
I  take  it,  lies  in  the  sentence :  "  He  will  best 
find  his  way  to  a  real,  manly  faith  by  min- 
gling in  literature  and  in  life  with  men  of 
faith,  and  by  always  being  obedient  to  such 
heavenly  vision  as  is  afforded  to  him."  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  omission,  a 
suppressed  thought,  probably  to  your  mind 
to  be  regarded  as  necessarily  involved  in  the 
sentence,  but  possibly  not  in  the  least  lumi- 
nous to  yobr  inquirer.  To  prevent  his  losing 
this  thought  is  the  object  of  the  present 
writing.  In  many  another  parallel  instance 
it  has  appeared  that  all  that  was  needed 
to  bring  the  genuine  man  to  the  joy  of  an 
assured  faith  was  a  frank,  definite  appeal  to 
the  far-off  God  for  leading  and  light,  coupled 
with  a  promise  to  follow  wherever  the  light 
might  lead.  This  done,  in  unnumbered  cases, 
the  seeker  after  God  was  speedily  assured  of 
his  Perpetual  Presence  even  before  any 
possible  association  with  men  of  faith.  If 
your  correspondent  will  make  such  a  con- 
scious, purposed  appeal  for  guidance,  and 
accept  your  advice  to  mingle  with  men  of 
faith,  and  especially  to  follow  the  heavenly 
vision  as  speaking  in  the  Book  which  already 
he  accepts  as  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  a  blessed 
certainty  that  light  will  arise  for  him,  for  even 
to-day  it  is  true  that  God  is  a  re  warder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him.  C. 

Asterisk's  letter  on  "The  Recovery  of 
Faith,"  in  The  Outlook  of  February  10,  ap- 
peals to  me  with  peculiar  force,  having  had, 
to  a  degree,  a  similar  experience.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  writer  is  making  the  same 
mistake  that  I  did,  viz.,  making  faith  in 
Christ  a  matter  of  the  intellect  alone.  Let 
me  .pass  on  a  faithful  pastor's  advice: 
"  Never  mind  your  h^ad,  but  make  sure  your 
heart  is  right"  "  For  with  the  heart  man 
believeth  unto  righteousness"  (Romans  j(, 
10);  "The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my 
shield;  my  heart  trusted  in  him,. and  I  ain 
helped"  (Psalm  xxviii.  7) ;  "  Be  not  slow  of 
heart  to  believe;"   to  that  end,  the  Word 


must  be  "hid  in  the  heart "  (Psalm  cxix.  11). 
The  writer  of  that  letter  will  "  best  find  his 
way  to  a  real,  a  manly  faith,"  not  merely  "  by 
mingling  in  literature  and  in  life  with  men  of 
faith,"  but  by  looking  constantly  to  God  for 
guidance  and  help  in  accordance  with  the 
promise,  Draw  nigh  unto  God  and  he  will 
draw  nigh  unto  thee — not  depending  oa  feel- 
ing to  prompt  earnest  prayer,  nor  allowing 
coldness  of  heart  to  discourage.  When 
Christ  is  in  the  heart,  it  will  glow  vrith  love 
and  joy,  such  love  and  joy  as  be  alone  can 
inspire.  Then,  indeed,  true  obedience  to  the 
heavenly  vision  will  follow ;  or,  what  is  equal- 
ly true,  the  vision  will  follow  obedience. 

S.  M.  H. 

THE    GILBERT  MEMORIAL 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  late  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Gilbert,  which  occurred  in  December, 
1904,  The  Outlook  printed  an  appreciation 
of  her  personality  and  of  her  achievements- 
as  an  actress,  commending  "her  art,  her 
skiU,  and  her  personal  charm,  which  her  age 
only  ripened  and  beautified."  She  was  a 
member  for  many  years  of  the  Bloomingdale 
Reformed  Church  of  New  York  City,  which 
has  recently  built  a  new  edifice  on  West 
End  Avenue,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  place  a  stained-glass 
window  in  this  new  church  building  as  a 
token  cf  afifection  and  honor  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  "whose  virtues,"  as  the 
committee  in  charge  most  appropriately  say, 
"  reflected  honor  upon  the  church  and  stage." 
This  committee,  which  is  composed  of  the 
pastor  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stinsoo, 
and  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman,  Mr.  John  Drew, 
Miss  Maude  Adams,  and  others,  is  under^ 
taking  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  this 
memorial.  If  each  one  of  those  whom  Mrs. 
Gilbert  entertained  and  charmed  nightly  for 
so  many  years  will  make  even  a  modest  coa> 
tribution  to  the  fund,  success  is  assured. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Reed 
Moore,  President  of  the  New  Amsterdam 
Bank,  Broadway  and  Thirty-ninth  Street,  or 
'ifx.  Daniel  Frohman,  Lyceum  Theater,  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 

Spectator. 
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.     ,   ._,_  „ ,     The  Senate  Committee, 

six,  has  refused  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate,  even  without  recom- 
mendation, the  bill  reducing  the  tariff  on 
imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
That  is,  the  Committee  not  only  refuses 
to  give  any  relief  to  the  Filipinos  by 
opening  to  them,  as  subjects  of  the 
United  States,  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  refuses  to  allow  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  shall  have  such  relief 
to  be  discussed  in  the  open  sessions  of 
the  Senate.  The  obstructive  character 
of  the  Senate  has  had  no  more  dramatic 
tllustmtion  lately  than  this  action.  The 
justice  of  this  bill  is  so  apparent  to  the 
Administration  that  it  has  been  earnestly 
urged  by  the  President,  and  we  believe 
by  all  his  Cabinet ;  and  so  apparent  to 
the  people  that  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  non-partisan  vote 
of  258  to  7 1 ;  and  yet  a  Committee  of  the 
Senate  refuses  to  allow  the  Senate  to 
consider  it.  For  the  Committee  refused 
to  report  the  bill,  even  adversely.  The 
votes  against  the  proposition  to  put  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  for  consideration 
but  without  recommendation  were  those 
of  Messrs.  Hale,  Burrows,  Dick,  and  Bran- 
d^ee,  Republicans,  and  Messrs.  Culber- 
son, Du  Bois,  and  Stone,  Democrats.  We 
hope  that  the  local  press  will  report 
the  facts  to  their  constituents,  and  that 
those  constituents  of  these  Senators 
who  believe  that  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
try is  involved  in  giving  our  Filipino 
subjects  a  fair  chance  for  industrial 
life  will  send  their  protests  to  the 
Senators  who  have  misrepresented  them. 
The  only  argument  a  Republican  can 
make  to  justify  this  action  is  that  the 
tirifT  is  so  fragile  a  house  of  cards  that 
a  discussion  of  any  aspect  of  it  may 
bring  it  tumbling  down.  What  argu- 
ment a  Democrat  can  make  to  justify 
the  action  oar  imagination  is  not  ade- 


quate to  conceive.  We  believe  that  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  who  has  the  bill  in  charge, 
can  move  to  discharge  the  Committee 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bilL 
Precedents  are  said  to  be  against  such  a 
course  ;  but  fair  play  is  worth  more  than 
precedents,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Lod^ 
will  make  the  motion  and  give  the  Sen- 
ate a  chance  to  put  itself  on  record  and 
the  country  a  chance  to  see  how  its 
Senators  stand  on  a  question  so  vital  to 
our  commercial  interests  in  the  East 
and  to  our  honor  in  the  civilized  world. 


Senators  rarely  pay 
Senator  Foraker  on    ^^^  ^f  ^^-^^  number 

*  full  house.   They  did 

so,  however,  last  week  to  Senator  For- 
aker, of  Ohio,  the  galleries  also  being 
crowded,  and  gave  close  attention  to  a 
much-heralded  speech  from  perhaps  the 
most  conservative  opponent  of  railway 
rate  regulation  as  intrusted  to  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission.  Mr. 
Foraker  conceded  that  some  railway  evils 
exist;  they  were  (1)  excessive  rates,  (2) 
rebates,  (3)  discriminations.  Under  the 
first  heading  he  found  little  to  complain 
of;  rebating,  he  said,  was  a  more  serious 
evil,  and  Mr.  Foraker  naturally  traced 
the  present  railway  consolidations  to  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
against  pooling  had  left  the  railways 
without  protection  from  rebates  except 
to  resort  to  some  general  understand- 
ing (like  that,  we  suppose,  upheld  on  the 
following  day  by  the  Supreme  Court 
itself).  As  to  discriminations,  the  speaker 
declared  the  power  of  the  Elkins  law  to 
be  as  broad  in  remedying  discriminations 
as  to  localities  as  it  has  been  found  to 
be  in  remedying  discriminations  as  to 
persons.  Though  the  Supreme  Court 
has  never  passed  on  the  question  of  the 
right   of  Congress  to  make   rates,   he 

"'         I 
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believed  that  it  would  decide  adversely ; 
and  such  a  decision  would  be  fatal  to  the 
entire  scheme  of  railway  rate  legislation 
now  before  Congress. 


.•     ^  ^-     A     i  Respecting  Senator  For- 

hisArTu,^/  ^"^^''^  "'°**  fundamental 
"     ""  contention,  that  the  Su- 

preme Court  would  hold  the  railway  rate 
regulation  bill  to  be  unconstitutional  on 
the  ground  that  Congress  has  no  power 
to  regulate  railway  rates,  The  Outlook 
has  simply  to  say  that  if  it  should  so 
hold  it  would  run  counter,  if  not  to  its 
previous  decisions,  certainly  to  the  trend 
of  those  decisions.  For  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  a  State  Legislature 
has  power  to  regulate  rates  within  the 
State,  and  it  has  also  held  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  all  the  powers  over 
inter-State  commerce  which  any  sover- 
eign nation  can  have  over  its  railways, 
subject  only  to  the  express  or  necessary 
implied  limitations  imposed  by  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  light 
of  these  decisions,  to  see  how  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Supreme  Court  would  deny 
to  the  Federal  Government  the  authority 
over  inter-State  commerce  which  it  has 
declared  is  possessed  by  the  State  over 
State  commerce.  We  think  Congress 
has  a  right,  in  the  light  of  these  decisions, 
to  assume  the  Constitutional  power  of 
the  legislative  body  to  enact  that  railway 
rates  shall  be  just  and  reasonable,  to  de- 
fine in  general  terms,  as  the  pending  bill 
does,  what  are  just  and  reasonable  rates, 
and  to  leave  to  the  administrative  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  the  application 
of  these  general  principles  to  individual 
cases  as  they  may  arise.  We  certainly 
agree  with  Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa, 
who  in  his  reply  to  Senator  Foraker 
declared  it  to  be  most  important  to  know 
what  power  Congfress  had  in  regard  to 
rate-making,  and  urged  the  passage  of 
the  pending  measure  for  that  purpose  if 
for  no  other.  The  other  question  raised 
by  Senator  Foraker  is  more  difficult ;  it 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  under  the 
Constitution  any  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  allow  more  favored 
rates  to  one  port  than  to  another,  which 
is  now  done  by  the  railways  upion  the 
plea  that  this  is  necessary  to  secure  a 


distribution  of  the  traffic  and  a  conse- 
quent distribution  of  the  prosperity  which 
that  traffic  brings.  But  if  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional for  any  department  of  the 
Government  in  its  railway  rate  r^^lation 
to  allow  such  differentials,  it  is  at  least 
questionable  whether  it  is  Constitutional 
for  the  Government  to  allow  them  to  be 
made  by  the  private  corporations  into 
whose  hands  have  been  intrusted  the 
administration  of  the  National  highways. 
Certainly,  if  the  traffic  is  to  be  distrib- 
uted by  artificial  methods,  such  as  dis- 
criminations in  rates  between  different 
ports,  such  discrimination  should  be 
made  by  an  organization  which  repre- 
sents all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
rather  than  by  one  which  represents 
special  interests  and  special  localities. 
Under  any  circumstances,  said  Mr.  For- 
aker, the  attempt  to  confer  upon  a  body 
asserted  to  be  administrative  in  character 
all  three  powers  of  the  Government — 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive — 
"would  be  alarming  if  its  utter  uncon- 
stitutionality were  not  as  apparent  as  its 
unreasonableness." 

It  involves  the  general  supervision  by  a 
political  board,  appointed  by  the  President, 
of  a  business  so  tremendous  as  to  be  practi- 
cally incomprehensible,  and  so  complicated 
and  difficult  in  its  character  as  to  be  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  human  intellect  to  mas- 
ter it,  with  authority  to  change  rates  with 
the  stroke  of  a  pen,  affecting  revenues  to  the 
extent  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  make 
new  regulations  of  every  character  affecting 
the  operation  of  more  than  200,000  miles  of 
railways,  and  affecting  also,  because  of  their 
relations  to  the  railroads  and  their  depend- 
ence upon  them,  almost  every  other  kind  of 
important  business  conducted  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country ;  and 
in  this  behalf  this  board,  to  the  judgment  of 
which  these  vast  interests  are  to  be  subjected, 
is  authorized  to  be  legislator,  prosecutor, 
judge,  jury,  and  marshal  all  combmed. 

If,  however.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
fix  rates,  Mr.  Foraker  would  still  oppose 
any  bill  which  would  overturn  the  practice 
of  granting  differentials  on  export  traffic, 
although  he  apparently  admitted  that 
the  differential  system  violates  the  Con- 
stitutional provision  prohibiting  a  prefer- 
ence in  favor  of  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another  State.  Citing  the 
differentials  allowed,  he  declared  them 
to  be  essential  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
export  traffic,  yet  they  conflict  with  one 
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of  the  purposes  of  those  seeking  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  which  is  to  secure  to 
each  locality  its  own  particular  rightful 
advantages,  of  location.  Mr.  Foraker 
then  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  more 
specific  court  review  provision,  in  which 
contention  many  opposed  to  him  on 
other  grounds  will  agree. 
«> 

^    .       There    are  two  prin- 
Amenaments  to         •     .    .      , 

the  Hepburn  Bill     ?^K  f  «>"".^«    ^^f    * 
judicial  review,  when 

properly  challenged,  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission's  action :  (l)the 
charge  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  exceeded  its  Constitu- 
tional authority  in  making  a  rate  that  is 
wholly  or  partly  confiscatory,  thus  in- 
vading the  Constitutional  rights  of  the 
appellant ;  (2)  that  it  has  misinterpreted 
and  misapplied  the  law  to  the  facts  in 
the  case  before  it.  The  chief  question 
at  issue  between  the  radicals  and  con- 
servatives is  whether  provision  for  appeal 
in  the  second  class  of  cases  shall  be 
made  in  the  bill.  A  second  amendment 
which  many  Senators  would  like  to  see 
incorporated  would  eliminate  the  thirty- 
day  provision  regarding  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Commission's  rate.  A  court 
might  hold  that  thirty  days  was  not  a 
reasonable  time,  and  a  general  policy 
might  be  inaugurated  through  the  courts 
of  staying  all  rates  ordered  by  the 
Commission  on  the  ground  that  the  time 
allowed  was  too  short  Moreover,  a 
Commission  competent  to  fix  a  maximum 
rate  should  be  equally  competent  to 
determine  the  time  when  it  shall  go  into 
effect.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  strong  move- 
ment in  the  line  of  the  aAiendatory  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Knox,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, providing  that  when  a  stay  has 
been  granted  a  deposit  or  bond  be  given 
by  the  railways  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  new  Commission's  rate  and 
the  one  previously  in  force ;  a  greater 
agreement  among  Congressmen,  we  be- 
lieve, could  be  obtained  for  a  provision 
requiring  cash  payment  instead  of  a  bond. 
The  cash  payment  might  have  the  Virtue  of 
acting  as  an  additional  deterrent.  Sena- 
tor Clay,  of  Georgia,  has  proposed  an 
amendment  prohibiting  railways  from 
dealing  in  coal,  coke,  or  oil,  and  also 
Piohibitipg  railway  ownership  of  such 


properties  except  for  supplying  the  rail- 
way's own  needs.  Railway  officers  are 
likewise  forbidden  to  deal  in  or  own  such 
commodities  or  lands.  Such  an  amend- 
ment would  seem  to  meet  Senator  Fora- 
ker's  criticism  that  the  Hepburn  Bill 
does  not  profess  to  prevent  carriers  from 
engaging  in  other  kinds  of  business. 
Senator  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia,  hds 
also  offered  an  amendment  providing 
that  coal-carrying  railways  shall  not  com- 
pete in  the  production  and  sale  of  com- 
modities hauled  over  their  own  lines  by 
private  shippers.  If  these  two  latter 
amendments  be  made  law,  they  might 
form  a  separate  enactment. 


Pooling  versos 
Rebating 


Within  a  week  of  its  im- 
portant decision  in  the 
Chesapeake  andOhiocase 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
handed  down  another  decision  of  great 
moment  to  railway  interests.  If  the 
effect  of  the  first  decision  will  be  to 
restrict  those  interests,  the  effect  of  the 
second  may  be  to  expand  them.  In 
1899  all  the  railways  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia fixed  a  through  rate  of  $1.25  pei 
one  hundred  pounds  on  oranges  from 
Southern  California  points  to  the  Missouri 
River  and  further  east.  In  this  rule  the 
railways  reserved  the  right  of  routing  (or 
choosing  the  route  for)  the  freight  east 
of  their  own  terminals.  The  California 
Citrus  Fruit  Growers'  Association  com- 
plained that  a  pooling  agreement  existed 
among  the  railways  leading  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  under  which  the  fruit  traffic 
was  apportioned  and  by  which  joint 
rates  for  all  were  fixed,  and  that  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  as  shippers  were  not 
allowed  to  name  the  railways  over  which 
the  fruit  should  pass,  it  was  sometimes 
sent  by  roundabout  routes,  resulting  in 
delay  and  loss.  The  railways  declined 
to  obey  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission's consequent  order  to  cease  com- 
pulsory routing.  Thereupon  the  case 
was  carried  to  the  Circuit  Court  on  the 
ground,  as  the  Commission  contended, 
that  rate  and  traffic  agreements  were 
virtually  pooling  contracts,  and  as  such 
in  violation  of  the  anti-pooling  provisions 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law.  The 
railway  companies  justified  the  routing 
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requirement  by  declaring  it  necessary 
to  prevent  rebates  and  favoritism.  The 
Circuit  Court  sustained  the  Commission's 
contention.  The  case  was  then  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  now  reverses 
the  Circuit  Court's  decision  and  also  the 
Commission's  order,  because  it  does  not 
find  that  there  has  been,  as  a  result  of 
the  nile,  any  discrimination  between  the 
initial  carrier  and  the  shippers ;  that  an 
initial  carrier  might  agree  upon  joint 
through  rates  with  one  or  several  con- 
necting carriers,  in  which  case  it  guaran- 
teed a  through  rate,  but  only  on  condition 
that  it  had  the  routing ;  that  the  payment 
of  rebates  was  unsatisfactory  to  all  the 
railways,  besides  being  plainly  a  violation 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act ;  that 
the  routing  arrangement  was  established 
to  break  up  rebating ;  that  it  had  been 
accomplished ;  that  the  trafBc  was  fairly 
apportioned  among  the  Eastern  railways 
and  that  it  went  by  the  shortest  routes ; 
that  not  one  of  those  railways  knew  the 
percentage  of  the  traffic  which  it  received ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  tonnage  pool  was  a 
myth.  The  Supreme  Court's  decision 
does  three  things:  (I)  It  defines  legal 
fKJoling ;  (2)  it  gives  a  more  liberal  con- 
struction to  the  law  as  applied  to  joint 
traffic  arrangements ;  (3)  it  sanctions  the 
modern  practice  of  joint  tariffs'as  a  lesser 
evil  than  discrimination  and  favoritism. 
Thus  it  tends  in  the  direction  of  the 
principle  for  which  The  Outlook  has 
long  contended,  that  the  remedy  for  in- 
justice in  railway  rates  is  not  prohibition 
of  combination,  but  regulation  of  the 
rates  by  the  Government. 


The   Secretary   of  State 
Congo  and  the    ^^^  ^,^^^^^  ^^  j^^^^j. 

United  States  ...  ^,  '^ 

explammg     the     reason 

why  the  United  States  cannot  officially 

interfere   or   even   protest    against   the 

terrible  wrongs  inflicted  up)on  the  people 

of  the  Congo.   How  terrible  those  wrongs 

are  our  readers  have  been  told.     But, 

strongly  as  we  wish  that  something  could 

be  done  by  America  to  put  a  stop  to 

these  cruelties,  we  are  quite  sure  that 

the  Secretary-  of  State  is  correct  in  his 

conclusions.     Our  Covernment  has  no 

official  responsibility  for  the  Congo  State. 

It  has  no  means  for  conducting  an  inde- 


pendent investigation  into  the  conditions 
there.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  it 
should  cooperate  with  other  Powers  in 
a  protest  against  those  conditions  than 
why  it  should  have  united  with  them  in 
a  movement  for  the  protection  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  at  the  time 
of  the  assassinations.  But  while  the 
Nation  cannot  act  officially,  the  people 
of  the  Nation  can  act  unofficially  through 
public  appeals  and  public  meetings.  For 
this  purpose  no  new  investigation  is 
necessary.  The  report  of  the  Commission 
appointed  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
of  which  we  have  g^ven  our  readers  some 
account,  furnishes  an  entirely  adequate 
basis  for  such  popular  protest.  The 
defense  put  forth  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  furnishes  all  the  gfrounds  neces- 
sary for  his  conviction.  We  are  not 
certain  that  Congress  might  not  by  joint 
resolution  express  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  American  people  on  this  subject 
The  refusal  of  Congress  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution on  behalf  of  Greece  in  1824  is  a 
precedent  against  Congressional  action 
now,  but  the  historic  speech  of  Daniel 
Webster  in  favor  of  that  resolution  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  furnish  a  precedent 
quite  as  strong  on  the  other  side.  The 
emphasis  which  he  put  in  that  s[>eech  on 
the  value  and  effectiveness  of  public 
opinion  upon  nations  as  well  as  upon 
individuals  may  appropriately  be  recalled 
at  the  present  time  as  an  incentive  for 
arousing  such  public  opinion  in  this 
country. 

The  call  for  a  con- 
President  Roosevelt  fgrgnj.e  ^f  ^^e  oper- 
Inlervenes  for  Peace  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^„j^ 

competitive  soft-coal  territory,  embracing 
western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis 
on  March  1 9,  and  the  reconvening  of  the 
National  Convention  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  in  the  same  city  on 
March  1 5,  are  recent  developments  in 
the  mine  labor  situation  which  the  public 
may  regard  as  indicating  that  a  strike  of 
the  bituminous  coal  employees  is  to  be 
averted  through  a  compromise  of  the 
differences  between  their  representatives 
and  their  employers.  The  calling  of 
these  respective  meetings  followed  the 
receipt  of  letters  from  President  Roose- 
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velt  by  Chainnan  Robbins,  of  the  bitu- 
n.i'nous  operators'  committee,  and  Presi- 
dent Mitchell,  of  the  mine  workers' 
imion.  These  letters  were  in  substance 
the  same,  the  one  to  President  Mitchell 
reading:  "I  note  with  very  great  con- 
cern the  failure  of  your  late  convention 
on  the  joint  inter-State  agreement  to 
come  to  a  basis  of  settlement  of  the 
bituminous  mining  scale  of  wages.  You 
in  this  business  have  enjoyed  a  great 
industrial  peace  for  many  years,  thanks 
to  the  joint  trade  agreement  that  has 
resulted  in  the  action  of  your  successive 
conventions.  A  strike  such  as  is  threat- 
ened on  April  1  is  a  menace  to  the  peace 
and  general  welfare  of  the  country.  I 
uige  you  to  make  a  further  effort  to 
avoid  such  a  calamity.  You  and  Mr. 
Robbins  are  joint  chairmen  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  Committee  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  imposes  additional  duty  upon 
you  both  and  gives  an  additional  reason 
why  each  of  you  should  join  in  making  a 
further  effort."  Shortly  after  the  receipt 
of  President  Roosevelt's  letters  it  was 
announced  in  New  York  by  President 
Mitchell  that  the  miners'  National  Con- 
vention would  be  reconvened  in  Indian- 
apolis on  March  15,  and  from  Pittsburg 
Chainnan  Robbins  made  public  the  call 
of  the  operators'  committee  for  their  con- 
ference in  Indianapolis  on  March  19. 
In  explanation  of  this  action  the  oper- 
ators' committee  stated  that  "  said  meet- 
ing has  been  called  entirely  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  President  of  the 
United  Sutes,  and  that  no  action  has 
been  taken  or  agreement  of  any  kind 
has  been  made  by  any  operator  up  to 
this  date  regarding  any  possible  settle- 
ment of  existing  differences.  No  settle- 
ment is  possible  on  any  terms  until  after 
such  meeting  has  been  held  and  the 
individual  views  of  all  of  the  operators 
of  the  four  States  have  been  obtained." 
Notwithstanding  this  statement,  it  is 
known  that  prior  to  the  receipt  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  letters  representatives 
of  the  operators  and  miners  had  been 
making  the  usual  diplomatic  moves  to 
bring  about  a  compromise  before  April  1 
between  the  demands  of  the  mine  work- 
ers for  an  increase  of  twelve  and  one-half 
per  cent,  increase   in   wages,  and   the 

2t 


counter-demand  of  the  operators  that  the 
present  wage  scale,  in  force  since  1904, 
should  be  continued.  The  President's 
intervention  acted  as  an  additional  in- 
centive for  those  representatives  to  reach 
an  amicable  settlement,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  coming  Indianapolis  meetings 
will  result  in  a  reconvening  of  the  Inter- 
State  Joint  Conference  which  adjourned 
in  January  without  renewing  an  agree- 
ment for  the  scale  year  following  April  1. 


The    compromise 
Op^for*  and  Miners    pj^^    likely  to  be 


Likely  to  Compromise 


agreed     upon    in 


settling  the  differences  between  the  soft- 
coal  operators  and  mine  workers  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  statement  made  public 
at  Indianapolis  on  February  24  by  Vice- 
President  Lewis,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  In  this  statement  Vice-Presi- 
dent Lewis  said,  among  other  things: 
"  You  may  accept  one  proposition  as  a 
fixed  fact — that  there  will  be  no  general 
strike  in  the  mining  industry  April  1. 
The  operators  will  restore  the  reduction 
accepted  by  the  miners  two  years  ago, 
and  perhaps  more."  On  this  basis  the 
compromise  agreement  foreshadowed  by 
a  reassembling  of  the  operators  and 
mine  workers  of  the  central  competitive 
territory  will  bring  to  'the  mine  workers 
of  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  an  increase  of  five  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  over  their  present  wages, 
this  being  th6  percentage  of  the  wage 
reduction  in  1904.  A  similar  increase 
in  wages  to  the  mine  workers  in  the 
Southwestern  territory  (Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  and 
Texas),  and  in  some  six  other  coal-mining 
States  having  State  or  district  agree- 
ments, is  also  to  be  expected,  as  these 
separate  conferences  usually  follow  in 
general  the  action  of  the  central  competi- 
tive inter-State  conference.  This  does 
not  affect  the  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment  of  the  155,000  mine  workers 
in  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  interests  for  the  present  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  conference  of  hard-coal 
operators  and  mine  employees  which 
met  in  New  York  on  February  IS,  but 
which  has  not  as  yet  come  to  any  decision. 
The  status  of  the  negotiations  between 
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these  repres^tatives  of  the  anthracite 
employees  and  operators  looking  to  an 
agreement  as  to  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment  in  that  industry  following 
the  expiration  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission's  award  on  March  31 
is  reflected  in  the  statement  that  at  this 
writing  the  demands  of  the  miners  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  operators.  Since 
the  conference  on  February  1 5,  at  which 
suthcommittees  of  operators  and  mine 
workers  were  selected  by  each  side  to 
carry  on  negotiations,  practically  all  the 
intervening  time  has  been  consumed  by 
the  sub-committee  of  the  mine  workers 
in  drawing  up  their  formal  demands,  and 
last  week  it  was  announced  that  these 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  operators' 
sub-committee  and  were  being  discussed 
by  its  members.  What  these  demands 
are  the  public  has  not  been  informed, 
and  the  only  means  it  has  had  of  even 
conjecturing  as  to  the  issues  between  the 
two  interests  engaged  in  the  production 
side  of  the  hard-coal  industry  are  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  letter  of 
President  Willcox,  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Company,  in  reply  to  President 
Mitchell's  request  for  the  conference. 
This  is  the  only  letter  of  all  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  mine  workers' 
officials  and  the  hard-coal  operators  the 
contents  of  which  have  become  public. 
Judging  from  the  questions  which  Presi- 
dent Willcox  discusses  in  his  letter,  the 
demands  of  the  mine  workers  upon  the 
operators  are  for  an  eight-hour  day  for 
specified  classes  of  employees,  an  in- 
crease in  wages,  recognition  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  a 
reorganization  of  the  Anthracite'  Board  of 
Conciliation.  All  of  the  representatives 
of  the  anthracite  employees  through 
whom  the  negotiations  with  the  operators 
are  being  carried  on  are  officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the 
significance  of  this  statement  being  in  the 
fact  that,  whether  the  operators  "  recog- 
nize the  union  "  or  not,  it  is  that  organi- 
zation, for  all  practical  purposes,  with 
which  they  are  dealing.  This  being 
plain,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  officials  of 
the  miners'  union  will  insist  upon  formal 
recognition,  and  this  of  course  removes 
one  of  the  strongest  obstacles  to  a  satis- 
factory ending  of  the  present  negotia- 


tions. In  view  of  these  negotiations, 
between  the  mine  workers  and  operators 
as  to  the  division  between  them  of  the 
price  the  consumer  is  compelled  to  pay  for 
hard  coal,  The  Outlook  regards  as  per- 
tinent the  question.  Why  is  not  the  con- 
sumer of  coal  represented  in  a  matter  of 
such  vital  concern  to  him  ?  The  next 
step  in  the  formation  of  the  industrial 
State  ought  to  bring  with  it  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question. 


Labor  Leaders 
Charged  wiVA  Murder 


The  recent  arrest 
in  Denver  of  the 
President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  on  the  charge  of  inciting  the  mur- 
der of  ex-Governor  Frank  Steuenberg, 
of  Idaho,  opens  a  new  chapter  in  the 
strange  -and  thrilling  history  of  the  labor 
war  in  the  mining  States.  Governor 
Steuenberg  was  slain  at  the  gate  of  his 
own  home  on  December  30,  1 905.  The 
present  Governor  of  Idaho  has  issued 
an.  official  statement  in  which  he  says 
that  one  Harry  Orchard,  the  actual  per- 
petrator of  the  murder,  has  made  a  full 
confession  as  to  the  manner  and  motive 
of  the  assassination,  telling  of  the  plans 
made  and  giving  the  names  of  those 
making  them.  Orchard  confesses  that 
this  was  his  third  attempt  to  kill  Steuen- 
berg ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  he  has  also 
told  of  twenty-six  murders  growing  out 
of  the  war  between  miners  and  mine- 
owners.  Among  those  who  are  impli- 
cated by  these  confessions  are  President 
Charles  H.  Moyer  and  Secretary  W.  D. 
Haywood,  of  the  Western  Miners'  Fed- 
eration, and  the  Idaho  authorities  de- 
clare that  they  have  other  evidence  of 
guilt  to  confirm  the  confession  of 
Orchard,  while  Governor  Gooding,  of 
Idaho,  asserts  solemnly  that  his  only 
object  in  procuring  the  extradition  of  the 
accused  labor  leaders  from  Denver  is  to 
secure  justice,  and  that  there  is  no  thought 
of  punishing  the  innocent  or  waging  war 
on  any  labor  organization.  The  arrests 
have  created  a  great  sensation  in  Colo- 
rado, Montana,  and  Idaho,  and  have 
caused  a  revival  of  the  recriminations  as 
to  violence,  lawlessness,  and  oj^ression 
which  marked  the  miners'  war — for  it 
was  really  little  less  than  war.     Among 
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the  acts  alleged  to  have  been  done  by 
striking  miners  against  non-union  men 
were  the  intentional  derailing  of  trains, 
the  destruction  of  fourteen  men  by 
dynamite  at  Independence,  the  use  of 
infernal  machines,  and  the  dropping  of 
a  cage  with  fifteen  non-union  miners  in 
it  down  a  1,400-feet  shaft.  Secretary 
Haywood  has  often  been  accused  of 
inciting  violence  (he  is  said  to  be  really 
a  greater  power  in  the  unions  than  Pres- 
ident Meyer),  but  so  far  legal  proof  has 
not  been  adduced,  and  the  charges  have 
been  strenuously  denied.  We  need  hard- 
ly say  that  the  present  accusation  of 
murder  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  true, 
and  that  until  a  jury  has  passed  upon 
the  evidence  no  one  has  a  right  to  as- 
sume th^t  these  men  are  guilty.  It  may 
once  more  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  labor  union  are 
those  who  incite  or  countenance  violence 
or  disregfard  of  law  and  order.  Not  only 
must  the  non-union  laborer  be  protected 
to  the  last  point  in  his  personal  and  civil 
rights,  but  the  law-abiding  union  laborer 
must  be  protected  from  the  public  sus- 
picion and  discredit  that  fall  upon  him 
when  violence  occurs  in  labor  troubles. 


In  the  case  of  Franklin 
L^lUabaity    unjon    No.   4   vs.   The 

'rr^^^^J  People,  referred  to  in 
The  Outlook  of  February 
10  (page  283),  the  decision  against  the 
Union  has  been,  on  appeal,  affirmed  by 
the  appellate  court.  In  this  case  the 
Union  was  incorjxjrated,  and  there  was 
evidence  showing  corporate  acts  of  the 
Union  in  violation  of  the  injunction. 
Whether  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to 
make  the  organization  responsible  for 
the  illegal  acts  of  individual  members 
was  one  of  the  questions  in  the  case, 
and  on  this  question  the  courtwas  divided 
in  opinion.  The  majority  of  the  court 
say  in  their  opinion:  "We  think  the 
evidence  clear  and  unequivocal  that 
Franklin  Union  No.  4  was  a  party  to  the 
conspiracy  alleged  in  the  bill  to  exist, 
and  it  was  properly  found  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  injunction."  The  minor- 
ity of  the  court,  on  the  contrary,  say: 
"That  the  evidence  does  not  show  that 
Franklin  Union  No.  4,  in  its  corporate 


capacity,  entered  into  any  combination 
with  any  person  or  persons  to  do  an 
unlawful  act  or  to  do  a  lawful  act  by 
unlawful  means,  or  that  the  Union  did 
anything  in  violation  of  the  commands 
of  the  writ  of  injunction."  From  the 
imperfect  reports  of  the  case  before  us  we 
do  not  think  that  any  principle  is  decided 
in  this  case  except  the  principle  that 
when  there  is  adequate  evidence  that  an 
incorporated  trades  union — and  the  same 
principle  would  apply  to  any  corpora- 
tion— is  proved  to  have  participated  by 
its  .corporate  acts  in  illegal  conduct,  it 
can  be  held  responsible  by  the  courts 
and  subjected  to  legal  penalty;  and  in 
this  principle  there  is,  of  course,  nothing 
new. 

.m.    T^-      ^  ^       At  the  last  session  of 
Th^^^Gas   ^    ^       York  Legis- 
in  New  York       ,  ,  .^      " 

lature  a  committee  was 

appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
gas  and  electric  lighting  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  As  a  result  of  the  report  of 
this  committee  two  bills  were  introduced 
in  the  L^^lature,  one  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum price  at  which  gas  might  be  sold  to 
the  public  at  eighty  cents  per  thousand 
feet,  and  the  other  creating  a  State 
Commission  on  Gas  and  Electricity  which 
was  empowered,  among  other  things,  to 
fix  the  maximum  rate  which  any  lighting 
company  in  the  State  might  charge. 
The  former  bill  was  defeated  by  the 
powerful  lobby  representing  the  gas 
interests,  but  the  latter  was  passed. 
A  bill  was  also  passed  making  the  price 
for  gas  sold  to  the  city  for  public  light- 
ing purposes  seventy-five  cents  per  thou- 
sand. The  State  Commission,  after  a 
long  and  careful  investigation  of  the 
conditions  in  New  York  City,  has  filed 
orders  fixing  the  maximum  rate  for  the 
borough  of  Manhattan  for  the  next 
three  years  at  eighty  cents  per  thousand 
feet.  This  price  was  arrived  at  by  de- 
termining the  cost  of  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  gas  to  consumers, 
and  adding  to  this  amount  enough  to 
provide  for  a  reasonable  return  to  the 
company  upon  the  actual  value  of  the 
property  owned  by  the  company  and 
used  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  gas.  This  return  was  fixed  by  the 
Commission  at  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
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valufe  of  the  property.  In  determining 
the  margin  of  profit  which  the  companies 
shall  be  allowed  to  make,  the  Commis- 
sion laid  down  two  important  principles : 
First,  the  return  of  eight  per  cent.,  which 
the  Commission  believes  to  be  reason- 
able, shall  be  computed,  not  upon  the 
capitalization  of  the  company,  but  upon 
the  actual  capital  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  gas.  Second, 
in  determining  the  amount  of  this  capi- 
tal, the  value  of  the  company's  franchise 
shall  not  be  included.  It  is  contended 
by  the  companies  that  as  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  taxes  on  their  franchises, 
the  value  of  these  franchises  should  be 
considered  in  arriving  at  the  amount 
upon  which  the  companies  may  prop- 
erly make  a  profit.  The  Commission, 
on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  these 
franchises,  granted  by  the  people  with- 
out compensation,  should  not  be  capi- 
talized against  the  public,  thereby  com- 
pelling the  public  to  pay  a  profit  upon 
the  value  of  the  favor  granted  by  it. 
The  franchise  tax  paid  by  the  corpora- 
tion is  charged  against  the  public  as  an 
expense  of  operation,  and  is  therefore, 
in  reality,  paid  by  the  consumer.  The 
order  of  the  Commission  fixing  the  price 
is  subject  to  review  by  the  court,  a  pro- 
vision which  will  undoubtedly  be  availed 
of  by  the  gas  companies.  A  bill  fixing 
the  same  price,  similar  to  the  one  de- 
feated last  year,  has  passed  the  Assem- 
bly and  is  being  pushed  in  the  Senate. 
It  should  be  enacted  promptly,  for  it  will 
reinforce  the  action  of  the  Commission 
and  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  the 
new  price  will  go  into  effect  without  delay. 


The  New  York  Leg- 

n    ^'^  V  °  isJature  has  passed 

DanPerottS  Nuisance    ....,,  .  r       ., 

*  the  bill  requiring  the 

New  York  Central  Railroad  to  put  its 
freight  tracks  on  Eleventli  Avenue  in 
New  York  City  into  a  subway.  These 
tracks  have  for  years  been  an  obstruc- 
tion to  traffic,  often  an  obstacle  to  the 
successful  fighting  of  fire,  and  always  a 
menace  to  life  and  limb.  They  are  a 
relic  of  days  when  Eleventh  Avenue  was 
a  road  running  through  uninhabited 
lands  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and 
constitute  a  valuable   object-lesson    on 


the  folly  of  granting  perpetual  franchises 
anywhere  in  a  city.  The  measure  pro- 
vides that  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
shall  prepare,  in  agreement  with  the 
railroad  company,  a  plan  for  a  subway 
under  the  present  tracks,  to  be  built  at 
the  expense  of  the  company.  In  return 
for  a  franchise  to  operate  such  a  subway, 
the  railroad  shall  surrender  all  its  rights 
to  the  street  through  which  it  now  runs, 
and  shall  remove  from  it  all  its  tracks. 
The  plan  and  franchise  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  beforfc  they  become 
effective.  In  case  the  railroad  company 
refuses  to  agree  upon  a  plan  with  the 
Commission  within  a  year,  the  Commis- 
sion is  directed  to  condemn  the  rights 
and  franchises  of  the  company  to  operate 
the  road,  and  to  cause  the  tracks  to  be 
removed  from  the  street.  It  is  reported 
that  the  counsel  for  the  railroad  has 
notified  the  city  officials  that  if  the  bill 
becomes  a  law,  by  the  signature  of  the 
Mayor  and  the  Governor,  it  will  cost 
the  city  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars ; 
the  company  will  compel  the  city  to  con- 
demn its  franchise,  and  will  be  able  to 
show  that  it  is  entitled  to  that  amount 
as  compensation.  The  right  under  which 
the  railroad  now  uses  the  avenue  is, 
however,  a  doubtful  one,  and  if  the  mat- 
ter came  before  the  courts  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  company  would 
be  found  entitled  to  any  compensation. 


7%e  Trouble 
in  the 


For  many  years  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention 
'S  P  C  A  "  °^  Cruelty  to  Animals  has 
been  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  widely  honored  philanthropic 
organizations  of  New  York  City.  The 
principles  upon  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, and  its  reformatory  work,  not 
only  in  the  protection  of  dumb  animals, 
but  in  the  development  of  humane  and 
merciful  feelings  in  the  conununity, 
have  made  its  founder,  Henry  Bergh, 
one  of  the  National  figures  that  Ameri- 
cans like  to  honor.  The  Society  was 
established  by  Mr.  Bergh  in  1866,  in  the 
face  of  ridicule  and  skepticism,  but  when 
he  died  in  1888  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  Society  placed  ujxsn 
a  firm  and  effective  basis,  and  of  know- 
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ing  that  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
animals  which  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  enacting  had  been  adopted  by  forty 
States  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  sev- 
eral foreign  countries.  It  is  very  unfor- 
tunate, therefore,  that  the  Society  finds 
itself  to-day  the  target  of  serious,  public 
and  private  criticism.  The  charges  are 
that  it  has  grown  slack  and  indifferent 
in  its  work,  that  its  management  is  auto- 
cratic and  unsympathetic,  and  that  its 
income,  which  is  a  handsome  one — for 
the  Society  has  grown  very  popular — is 
mismanaged  or  unwisely  applied.  No 
corporation,  least  of  all  a  public  and 
benevolent  one,  can  afford  to  ignore 
charges  of  this  kind  when  they  attain 
such  volume  and  are  supported  by  such 
authority  as  are  found  in  this  case.  The 
President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  John  P. 
Haines,  is  openly  accused  by  some  of 
the  very  best  and  most  public-spirited 
citizens  of  New  York  of  making  or 
attempting  to  make  the  Society  a  close 
corporation  in  which  he  shall  exercise 
despotic  power.  It  is  charged  that  he 
declines  to  have  the  accounts  audited, 
and  that  he  "  packed  "  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  with  paid  em- 
ployees so  as  to  vote  down  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  complete  investigation.  It 
is  impossible  for  The  Outlook  to  form 
any  judgment  upon  the  facts  presented 
to  it  as  to  the  charges  of  inefficiency 
and  financial  mismanagement,  but  it  is 
very  clear  to  us  that  Mr.  Haines  is  seri- 
ously injuring  himself  as  well  as  the ' 
Society  by  refusing  to  give  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  a  complete  and  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  charges 
and  of  the  Society's  work.  We  have 
had  too  recent  an  example  of  the 
personal  disaster  which  followed  the 
attempts  to  "whitewash"  some  of  our 
great  insurance  corporations  not  to  see 
the  folly  of  trying  to  stifle  by  strategy 
the  desire  of  the  directors  and  mem- 
bers to  know  in  fullest  detail  how  the 
Society  does  its  work.  As  the  Society 
receives  a  large  income  from  State  or 
city  funds,  it  is  possible  that  a  legislative 
inquiry  may  be  made.  At  all  events,  it 
b  to  be  hoped  that,  if  Mr.  Haines  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  see  that  he  is  pursu- 
ing a  mistaken  course,  the  managers 
and  members  will  take  steps  for  a  reor- 


ganization of  the  Society.  Its  work  is 
of  so  fine  an  order  that  public  interest 
in  it  ought  not  to  be  chilled  nor  its  suc- 
cessful continuance  hampered  by  public 
doubt  and  suspicion  of  the  wisdom,  abil- 
ity, and  humane  sympathy  of  its  execu- 
tive head. 

ReacH  Apparently     because 

A^m«*  PrfWte^  municipal  reform  is 
not  progressmg  rap- 
idly enough,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Patterson 
last  week  notified  Mayor  Dunne,  of  Chi- 
cago, that  he  resigned  immediately  as 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  His 
letter  of  resignation  is  a  document  of 
some  importance  because  it  expresses  a 
feeling  that  is  growing  in  intensity,  es- 
pecially in  the  Middle  West.  It  is  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  law 
which  Mr.  Patterson's  letter  interprets. 
Mr.  Patterson  was  bred  in  an  environ- 
ment of  conservatism.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  means,  educated,  forceful,  a 
natural  executive.  Following  his  con- 
victions, he  supported  Mr.  Dunne  when, 
as  candidate  for  Mayor,  he  raised 
the  issue  of  "immediate"  municipal 
ownership.  In  turn,  Mr.  Patterson  was 
made  a  member  of  Mayor  Dunne's  ad- 
ministration, and  he  proved  himself  to 
be  most  efficient.  In  spite  of  his  suc- 
cess, however,  he  has  withdrawn  in  dis- 
gust with  the  conditions  he  felt  con- 
strained to  fight.  In  his  letter  he  cites 
instances  in  which  he  encountered  cor- 
porations impregnably  secured  against 
attack  in  spite  of  their  thefts  of  public 
property.  "The  whole  body  of  our 
laws,"  he  writes,  "  as  at  present  framed, 
are  ridiculous  and  obsolete.  They  are 
designed  always  to  uphold  capital  at  the 
expense  of  the  community."  Legal  delay 
by  appeal  to  the  courts  he  finds  to  be 
the  effective  weapon  of  corporate  wealth. 
Money,  he  believes,  has  become  all- 
powerful.  He  therefore  concludes  that 
"ownership  from  which  money  springs 
should  be  invested  in  the  whole  commu- 
nity." He  is  not  sure  that  he  is  a  So- 
cialist; but  he  accepts  that  label,  and 
withdraws  from  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. He  thus  retires  from  the  active 
combat  against  unjust  privilege  for  the 
sake,  apparently,  of  a  party  name  con- 
cerning which  he  himself  is  doubtful. 
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Inconsistent  as  his  withdrawal  is,  his 
letter  is  indicative  of  a  condition  which 
is  widespread  and  threatening.  Michi- 
gan, for  instance,  is,  by  its  own  Constitu- 
tion, deprived  of  the  power  to  own,  or 
to  allow  its  cities  to  own,  street  railways. 
Valuable  franchises  are  about  to  expire 
in  Detroit,  but  the  companies  s«em  to 
have  the  city  at  their  mercy.  The  cum- 
brous process  of  amending  a  constitution 
and  the  inclination  of  courts  to  make 
decisions  on  technical  points  in  favor  of 
existing  privileges  are  thus  coming  to  be 
popularly  regarded  as  inimical  to  popu- 
lar rights.  It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  either  legislatures  or  courts  to  dis- 
regard this  feeling.  No  one  has  a  right 
to  ask  the  courts  to  disregard  or  set  aside 
the  law ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that 
they  will  give  to  it  a  free  interpretation, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  rights  of  the 
common  people  rather  than  in  that  of 
special  privileged  classes. 


n       T,.  ,    .      The  violence  and  noting 
Kace  Riots  in       r  i     »  i     ■      o   _• 

Q..  of  last  week  in   Spring- 

field, Ohio,  like  the  lynch- 
ing in  the  same  city  two  years  ago,  are 
the  outbreaking  of  a  spirit  of  lawlessness 
and  bad  citizenship  for  which  the  people 
of  the  place  as  a  whole  must  hold  them- 
selves responsible.  Race  hatred  is  an 
evil  that  may  exist  anywhere,  North  as 
well  as  South ;  there  are  certain  districts 
in  New  York  City,  for  instance,  where 
the  less  desirable  elements  of  both  races 
are  mingled,  and  where  more  than  one 
little  race  war  has  broken  out  more  than 
once — quickly  quelled,  to  be  sure,  but 
fierce  while  it  lasted.  But  a  soundly 
governed  municipality  will  not  perma- 
nently let  such  an  evil  fester.  In  Spring- 
field the  locality  of  the  riots  is  called  the 
"  jungles,"  and  is  described  as  a  noto- 
rious quarter  filled  with  negro  haunts  of 
vice  and  criminal  resorts.*  The  town 
that  lets  such  an  infested  "  jungle " 
flourish  undisturbed  must  accept  the 
consequence.  The  trouble  last  week 
began  with  the  shooting  by  two  negroes 
of  two  white  men.  An  attempt  to  seize 
and  lynch  the  negroes  was  thwarted,  and 
the  mob  marched  to  the  negro  quarter, 
wrecked  and  burned  two  saloons,  cut 
th?  hose  when  the  fire  department  tried 


to  subdue  the  flames,  chased  and  as- 
saulted negroes  indiscriminately,  and 
brought  battering-rams  to  bear  on  the 
wretched  "  shacks  "  of  the  "  jungle." 
The  spirit  of  the  mob  may  be  judged 
from  Uie  statement  that  "the  original 
plan  of  the  mob,  according  to  some  of 
the  members,  was  to  get  Dean  [one  of 
the  negroes  accused  of  shooting]  out  of 
the  jail,  pull  him  at  the  end  of  a  rope  to 
the  railroad  yards,  tie  him  to  the  rails, 
and  let  a  switch  engine  run  over  him." 
For  three  or  four  days  the  rioting,  burn- 
ing, and  violence  continued,  and  the 
reports  remind  one  of  the  descriptions  of 
the  Civil  War  draft  riots  in  New  York. 
The  authorities  called  out  eight  com- 
panies of  militia,  tried  to  close  the 
saloons,  and  broke  up  by  police  and 
soldiers  all  large  gatherings  of  people. 
Still  there  were  frequent  instances  of 
misconduct  and  attempts  at  house-burn- 
ing, and  it  was  feared  that,  if  one  of  the 
white  men  originally  wounded  shoiild 
die,  the  outbreak  might  be  renewed  with 
increased  force.  The  forces  and  asso- 
ciations which  stand  for  law  and  order 
held  meetings  to  urge  a  firm  stand  by 
the  authorities,  and  it  was  openly  declared 
that  the  present  conditions  in  Spring^eld 
are  due  to  politicians  catering  to  negroes 
and  low  whites  and  to  the  non-enforce- 
ment of  laws. 


_.     _  Last    week    the    Russian 

rw""*  Socialists  raised  the  boy- 
cott and  decided  to  take 
part  in  the  elections  for  the  Duma,  or 
Parliament.  The  reason  for  this  chang^e 
of  front  was  "  their  realization  that  the 
Duma  will  be  an  accomplished  fact" 
because  of  an  additional  Imperial  mani- 
festo concerning  it  published  last  week. 
The  previous  manifestoes  have  been 
sufficient  to  convince  Conservatives, 
Moderates,  Liberals,  and  Constitutional 
Democrats  of  the  reality  of  the  Emper- 
or's proposal.  If  the  Social  Democrats 
had  been  more  wisely  led,  they  would 
have  accepted,  as  have  other  parties, 
the  provisions  of  the  Czar's  proposal, 
not  only  as  assuring  for  the  first  time  in 
Russian  history  a  National  Assembly  to 
the  people,  but  also  as  forming  a  stand- 
ing-ground from  which  to  press  for  fur- 
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ther  reforms.  That  they  did  not  even 
grudgingly  accept  the  manifesto  is  largely 
tiie  fault  of  the  Polish  leaders  of  the 
party  majority,  for  not  all  the  rank  and 
file  were  so  fatuous.  Hence  for  four 
months  we  have  seen  the  amazing  spec- 
tacle of  a  large  section  of  the  people 
obstructing  the  very  reform  which  was 
to  bring  them  freedom  and  liberty.  With 
this  doubtless  in  mind,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress before  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  at  Philadelphia,  Baron  Rosen, 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  said : 

Impartial  history  wiU  take  into  account 
that,  m  a  time  of  great  political  upheaval, 
men's  minds  are  apt  to  lose  their  balance, 
and  that,  in  the  fever-heat  of  political  pas- 
sions long  confined  and  at  last  unloosened, 
deeds  wQl  be  done  that  will  fill  some  day 
Mrith  burning  shame  the  hearts  of  the  verv 
men  who  committed  them.  But  severe  will 
be  the  verdict  of  history  on  all  those  who, 
-whether  for  selfish  ends  or  blinded  by  politi- 
cal fanaticism,  have  been  inflaming  the  pas- 
sions of  the  easily  deluded  (because  politi- 
cally and  economically  ignorant)  masses, 
thereby  doing  their  best  to  defeat  the  noble 
endeavors  of  the  sovereign  and  his  govern- 
ment peacefully  to  lead  tne  country  into  the 
path  of  constitutional  liberty  based  on  the 
reign  of  law  and  order. 

Baron  Rosen  declared  that  the  Imperial 
manifesto, 

Opening  to  the  Russian  people  the  gates  of 
freedom,  never  to  be  closed  again,  is  an  event 
deeply  affecting  the  future  of  a  country  equal 
in  size  to  one-sixth  part  of  the  haDitable 
globe  and  the  destinies-  of  one-tenth  part  of 
the  human  race.  By  the  side  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  serfs  this  is  the  greatest  .  .  .  act 
ever  accomplished  by  a  Russian  sovereign. 

The  Czar's  manifesto  last  week  definitely 
creates  a  legislative  and  not  a  merely 
advisory  body,  for  it  provides  that 

No  law  will  hereafter  be  effective  without 
the  approval  of  the  National  Assembly  and 
Council  of  the  Empire. 

The  latter  body  will  consist  of  an  equal 
number  of  appointed  and  elected  members, 
taken  from  the  clergy,  nobility,  zemstvos. 
Academy  of  Science,  universities,  trade  ana 
industry. 

There  wiU  be  two  houses,  both  of  which 
will  have  power  to  introduce  legislation  which 
does  not  affect  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Empire. 

The  annual  sessions  will  be  convoked  and 
closed  by  Imperial  ukase. 

Both  the  Council  of  the  Empire  and  the 
National  Assembly  will  have  the  right  to  ask 
Ministers  r^^rding  alleged  unlawful  acts. 

The  sessions  will  be  public. 


In  this  connection  we  note  that  Count 
Witte,  the  Premier,  has  apparently  tri- 
umphed over  the  reactionary  tendencies 
recently  and  outrageously  represented  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  has 
issued  a  circular  to  the  provincial  Gov- 
ernors instructing  them  not  to  interfere 
in  the  coming  elections,  and  announcing 
that  the  activity  of  the  police  will  be  lim- 
ited to  prevent  illegal  voting.  The  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  are  fixed  with  keener 
and  more  sympathetic  interest  than  ever 
on  the  transition  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment from  autocracy  to  constitution- 
alism. 


The  oppression  of  the  Jews 
.    o^^    in  Russia  has  long  been  a 

cause  of  wonderment  to  other 
nations.  No  Jew  in  Russia  may  buy 
land  or  farm  it ;  he  may  not  live  in  the 
country,  and  only  in  certain  parts  of  a 
town.  He  may  not  be  a  schoolmaster 
or  professor,  or  even  a  teacher  in  a  Chris- 
tian family  ;  he  may  not  be  educated  at 
a  public  school  or  university,  unless  he 
is  included  among  the  Hebrew  "  excep- 
tions," about  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
student  number,  though  in  Odessa  ten  per 
cent,  has  been  granted.  He  may  not  sit 
in  a  town  council ;  he  may  not  be  an 
officer ;  he  may  hold  no  State  appoint- 
ment. He  may  not  even  move  from 
place  to  place  without  a  special  passport 
and  special  permission.  The  Jews  are 
numerous  in  South  Russia  in  general 
and  in  Odessa  in  particular.  According 
to  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
'=  Sun  "  who  has  recited  the  above  facts, 
the  population  of  Odessa  is  about  600,- 
000 ;  according  to  the  London  "  Times's  " 
correspondent,  about  430,000 ;  the  im- 
portant fact,  however,  is  that  a  third  of 
the  population  is  Hebrew.  The  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  paper  declares 
that  long  before  the  recent  massacre  in 
Odessa  the  central  Jewish  organization 
sent  emissaries  from  Poland  to  Odessa  ; 
that  many  Jewish  students  and  other 
Jews  openly  displayed  revolvers,  for  the 
emissaries  had  brought  an  arsenal  with 
them ;  that  revolutionary  meetings  had 
been  continually  held  at  the  univer- 
sity ;  that  the  students  had  organ- 
ized  a   School   Strike   Association,  by 
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which  they  had  been  able  abruptly 
to  dissolve  many  educational  establish- 
ments ;  that  they  had  made  barricades 
in  the  streets  and  had  instigated  rioting 
there.  The  excited  tone  of  the  delibera- 
tions in  the  Municipal  Council,  however, 
was  responsible  for  much  of  what  fol- 
lowed. A  passionate  majority  demanded 
of  the  president  that  the  military  and 
civil  Governors  of  the  town  should  be 
memorialized  to  withdraw  the  guards,  the 
Council  guaranteeing  to  enroll  a  citizen 
constabulary  to  maintain  order.  The 
Governors  naturally  replied  that  without 
superior  authority  they  could  not  comply, 
whereupon  half  a  dozen  policemen  were 
killed.  At  this  moment  the  Freedom 
Manifesto  arrived  (October  30),  but  the 
popular  passion  was  not  appeased.  Red 
flags  were  everywhere  unfurled,  and  the 
Russian  national  emblem  was  dishonored 
by  having  all  color  except  the  strip  of 
red  torn  from  it.  The  mob  even  gained 
possession  of  the  City  Hall,  mutilated  the 
Emperor's  portrait,  and  then  declared  the 
dynasty  abolished  and  a  South  Russian 
Republic  established. 


The  Government's 
Kecord 


Meanwhile  other  in- 
fluences were  at  work 
in  Odessa.  General 
Trepov  started  one  influence,  says  the 
"  Sun's  "  correspondent,  when  he  urged 
the  civil  Governor,  Neidhart,  to  allow 
a  demonstration  of  the  so<alled  Loyal- 
ist Black  Hundred  on  November  1. 
Another  influence  was  started,  says  the 
"  Times's"  correspondent,  when  the  lead- 
ers of  certain  workmen's  unions  were 
informed  by  the  police  that  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble  was  the  Jewish  question — 
the  Jews  demanding  freedom  and  equal- 
ity, and  yet,  gaining  these  by  the  Imperial 
manifesto,. now  demanding  a  republic; 
that  vodka,  the  Russian  whisky,  helped 
to  stimulate  this  sentiment ;  that  police 
emissaries,  disguised  as  workmen,  led  par- 
ties of  workmen  and  dock  hangers-on  to 
the  Jewish  poorer  quarters,  and  instigated 
plunder  of  property — an  easy  task,  first, 
because  of  race  hatred,  and,  second,  as 
the  "  Sun's  "  correspondent  informs  us, 
because  the  fire  at  the  time  of  the  Odessa 
mutiny  last  summer  destroyed  part  of 
the  docks,  entirely  burning  away  the 


wooden  viaduct  upon  which  the  dock 
railway  runs  along  the  whole  face  of  the 
port ;  furthermore,  there  was  distress  not 
only  among  the  dockers,  but  among  all 
the  lower  class  of  laborers.  The  aver- 
age wage  for  unskilled  labor  in  Odessa 
is  only  forty  cents  for  a  ten  hour  day, 
and  life  in  that  town  is  more  expensive 
than  in  roost  Russian  cities.  The  Jews 
defended  themselves  against  their  attack- 
ers with  unexpected  strength.  The  re- 
sult was  a  horrible  carnage.  Leading 
Jew  merchants  vainly  telegraphed  to 
Count  Witte,  the  Premier,  says  the 
"  Times's  "  correspondent ;  and  Baron 
Kaulbars,  the  military  Governor,  also 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  latter  is  credited 
with  having  dryly  remarked:  "I  have 
orders  that  this  freedom  for  which  you 
have  schemed  and  agitated  shall  be 
tested  for  three  days  without  interference 
from  me."  When  the  three  days  of  un- 
paralleled license  to  the  assassin  were 
over.  General  Kaulbars  marched  his 
battalions  into  the  street,  and  order  was 
restored.  In  a  later  issue  of  the  "  Times  " 
Rabbi  Gaster,  of. London,  denies  that 
emissaries  had  been  sent  from  Poland, 
but  admits  that  ever  since  the  Kishinev 
atrocities  the  Jews  had  naturally  banded 
together  for  protection  and  self-defense. 
He  also  challenges  the  statement  of  the 
"Times's  "correspondent  that  about  four 
hundred  Jews  had  been  killed,  declaring 
it  to  be  nearer  four  thousand.  In  a  still 
later  issue  of  the  "  Times  "  the  Odessa 
correspondent  gives  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  Jews  had  long  been 
arming,  and  had  ultimately  armed  be- 
tween four  thousand  and  five  thousand 
men.  He  shows  from  the  cemetery- 
records  that  only  three  hundred  Jews 
were  actually  killed,  but  declares  that 
of  the  forty  thousand  persons  rendered 
homeless  and  destitute  the  vast  majority 
were  Jews,  and  that  of  these  a  great  pro- 
portion were  inoffensive  people.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  from  the  "  Sun's  "  cor- 
respondent that  not  only  has  much  re- 
lief come  from  outside  contributions,  but 
also  that  the  town  of  Odessa  has  already 
spent  $75,000  in  that  direction,  and  has 
voted  as  much  again  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  distressed.  While  the  exact  facts 
are  still  in  doubt,  it  is  certain  that  Odessa 
has  suffered  sorely. 
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The  missionary  disaster 
Mivaonartea     ^^  Nanchang,  China,  is 
ana  Merchants  •     ■       j     ^       ■ 

.    rfiina  declared    to    have 

been  due  to  a  quarrel 
between  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  1897,  was 
exercising  civil  functions  as  a  taotai,  and 
the  natives.  The  latter  held  a  mass- 
meeting,  which  was  succeeded  on  the 
following  day  by  a  riot,  during  which 
the  property  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  burned.  Six  priests  and  two  mem- 
bers of  a  Protestant  family  were  killed. 
The  Chinese  Governor  attempted  to 
check  the  riot  and  rescue  the  mission- 
aries. Most  of  the  French  Roman  Catho- 
lic, English  Protestant,  and  American 
Methodist  missionaries  found  refuge, 
many  of  them  at  Kiukiang,  to  which 
point  American  ships  had  been  ordered 
up  the  Yangtse  River.  The  cause  of  the 
Nanchang  disaster,  like  the  causes  of 
those  at  Lienchau,  Changsha,  and  Chang- 
pu,  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  proximately 
local.  Mr.  Rockhill,  American  Minister 
to  Peking,  tel^p^phs  that  there  are  not 
more  missionary  disturbances  than  usual, 
and  Mr.  Bland,  the  London  "  Times  " 
correspondent  at  Shanghai,  says  that 
Boxer  outbreaks  are  unlikely,  but  adds 
that  "organized  obstruction  appears 
probable ;"  he  may  refer  both  to  the  op- 
position now  manifested  by  the  Chinese 
to  all  commercial  undertakings  in  the 
Empire  by  foreigners,  and  to  the  anti- 
dynastic  feeling.  Interesting  testimony 
b  at  hand  from  the  Chinese  press  itself. 
The  "  North  China  Herald  "  says  that 
"  the  recent  riots  are  but  manifestations 
of  tendencies  universal  throughout  the 
Chinese  Empire ;"  the  "  Peking  and 
Tientsin  Times  "  declares  that  Chinese 
suspected  of  anti-dynastic  tendencies 
are  to  be  immediately  arrested ;  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Sun-Wat-Sen,  the  South  Chi- 
nese agitator  for  reforms,  this  will  affect 
four-fifths  of  China's  population.  The 
"Overland  China  Mail"  confirms  the 
reports  that  the  sluggish  life  of  inland 
China  has  been  stirred  both  by  anti- 
foreign  and  anti-dynastic  agitators.  While 
this  agitation  may  not  always  affect  the 
missionaries,  there  is  perhaps  some  sig- 
nificance in  the  fact  that  the  four  mis- 
sionary disasters  above  mentioned  have 
occurred  in  southern  China,  where  anti- 


foreign  feeling  is  especially  strong  and 
where  antipathy  to  the  reigning  Manchu 
dynasty,  which  once  showed  itself  sharply 
in  the  Taiping  rebellion,  has  long  been 
smoldering.  A  chief  reliance  of  those 
who  exp>ect  protection  for  missionaries 
and  merchants,  as  well  as  for  the  Imperial 
Government  itself,  may  be  found  in  the 
veteran  Viceroy  Chang-Chi-Tung,  who 
still  holds  his  great  power  at  Hankau, 
governing  the  two  important  provinces 
of  Hunan  and  Hupe.  In  military  reform 
he  has  been  doing  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
the  Yangtse  Valley  what  Yuan-Shi-Kai, 
Viceroy  of  the  Province  of  Chili,  has 
accomplished  there.  ChangChi-Tung 
was  the  one  Viceroy  who,  because  of  the 
Boxer  riots  in  1900,  did  not  lose  his 
head,  physically  or  officially. 


^i     t      J  f.^  J      Pius  X,  has  now  taken 
Church  and  State     .   ,„    ;.„,>«,*„„»    ^t^^, 
in  France  **°   important    Steps 

concerning  the  status 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France. 
According  to  a  despatch  from  Rome,  he 
has  issued  a  papal  encyclical  condemning 
the  law  which  provides  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  and  State  in  France 
because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Church's 
divine  constitution,  because  the  public 
exercise  of  worship  is  intrusted  to  lay 
associations,  and  because  the  freedom  of 
the  Church  is  submitted  to  the  will  of 
public  officials.  A  few  days  later,  at  a 
secret  consistory,  the  Pope  created  nine- 
teen French  bishops  in  the  dioceses 
made  vacant  by  reason  of  the  recent 
Franco-Vatican  struggle.  Thus,  despite 
the  encyclical,  French  Roman  Catholics 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  being 
ag^in  provided  with  bishops.  As  to  the 
recent  disturbances  in  the  churches,  the 
opinion  of  some  distinguished  French 
Catholics  is  worth  quoting.  Speaking  for 
those  somewhat  conservatively  inclined, 
M.  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  editor  of  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  and  one  of 
the  present  leaders  of  French  Catholicism, 
condemns  any  priests  who  may  have 
encouraged  the  recent  anti-Government 
demonstrations.  While  he  shares*  the 
indignation  of  Catholics  against  the  sep- 
aration law,  he  sees  no  infringement  of 
their  rights  in  the  operation  of  the  in- 
ventory, which  he  declares  to  be  merely 
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the  legal  way  of  preparing  the  devolution 
of  Church  property  to  the  "  associations 
cultuelles  "  required  to  be  formed  by  the 
State  to  control  the  Church  property, 
unless,  indeed,  it  is  desired  that  it 
should  become  State  property.  M.  Bru- 
netifere  points  out  that  the  fact  of  an 
inventory  having  been  taken  must  tend 
rather  to  hamper  than  to  facilitate  any 
meditated  spoliation  ;  furthermore,  now 
that  the  Government  has  begun  inven- 
tories, he  recognizes  the  necessity  to 
finish  the  list.  Speaking  for  the  liberal 
Roman  Catholics,  another  equally  emi- 
nent Frenchman  declares  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Roman  Catholics  in  France 
are  loyal  both  to  Church  and  State ;  they 
recognize  the  immeasurably  enhanced 
spiritual  force  henceforth  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Church  because  of  its  liberation 
from  the  former  State  control  obtained 
by  the  Government's  right  to  nominate 
candidates  to  vacant  sees  in  return  for  a 
money  equivalent ;  they  also  believe  that 
the  State  will  gain  as  much  in  its  libera- 
tion from  the  clerical  intrigues  aimed  at 
its  overthrow — intrigues  never  character- 
istic of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
France  as  an  entirety.  As  to  the  recent 
disturbances  in  the  churches,  says  this 
personage,  when  such  a  frank  monarchist 
as  Cardinal  Richard,  Archbishop  of 
Paris — the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  France — shows  a  loyal  and 
courteous  submission  to  the  State,  no 
ecclesiastic  of  lesser  rank  should  dare  do 
otherwise. 

® 
Professor    Samuel    Pierpont 
Lm^    Langley,    Secretary    of    the 
"  Smithsonian  Institution,  who 

died  at  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  last  week, 
after  a  short  illness,  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  scientists  of  the  day.  His  con- 
nection with  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
had  borne  fruit  in  many  directions  and 
had  greatly  increased  the  usefulness  and 
advanced  the  authority  of  that  institu- 
tion. For  many  years  he  was  a  devoted 
student  of  solar  phenomena ;  and  in 
dealing  with  the  special  problems  pre- 
sented in  this  field  his  most  valuable 
service  to  science  was  rendered.  He 
was  specially  interested  in  the  endeavor 
to  analyze  the  luminous  cloud-covering 
of  the  sun,  examining  its  spectrum  and 


making  charts  which  were  important 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  In  order  to  achieve  these  re- 
sults he  had  perfected  the  bolometer — 
an  instrument  which  was  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy when  he  took  it  in  hand,  and  in  its 
development,  under  his  tireless  study, 
recorded  differences  in  temperature  to 
the  millionth  of  a  degree.  But  while 
the  heat  spectra  and  other  sources  of 
radiation  of  the  sun  occupied  a  first 
place  in  Professor  Langley's  interest,  pub- 
lic attention  has  been  most  directed  to 
him  of  late  years  by  reason  of  his  experi- 
ments with  flying-machines  under  the 
direction  of  the  War  Department.  The 
air-ship  on  which  he  had  spent  so  much 
time  and  thought  failed  to  realize  his 
hopes,  but  the  experiment  was  made  on 
strictly  scientific  principles,  and  the  fail- 
ure was  due,  in  the  opinion  of  many  stti- 
dents  of  the  matter,  to  certain  faults  in 
the  method  of  launching.  What  the 
aeroplane  will  do  in  the  future  remains 
to  be  seen.  Professor  Langley  never 
lost  faith  in  it,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  machine  is  now  in  condition  to  be 
tried  again,  and  that  a  trial  will  be  made 
at  an  early  date.  Professor  Langley 
was  a  very  clear  and  delightful  writer, 
with  the  rare  faculty  of  dealing  with 
technical  subjects  in  untechnical  lan- 
guage. The  thoroughness  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  mastery  of  clear  and  de- 
lightful English  are  shown  in  "  The  New 
Astronomy."  He  was  a  devout  rieader 
and  a  lover  of  literature,  familiar  to  an 
unusual  degree  not  only  with  the  best 
English  but  with  the  best  French  writ- 
ing. George  Borrow  was  one  of  his 
familiar  companions,  and  his  collection 
of  Borrow  manuscripts  is  said  to  be 
extensive.  He  was  not  only  an  indefat- 
igable worker,  but  a  tireless  writer,  and 
his  written  contributions  include  more 
than  one  hundred  titles.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  scientific  societies,  and 
had  friends  among  scientific  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 


A  month  ago  the  death 
Generat  Schofield  ^f  Major-General  Jo- 
seph Wheeler  removed  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Confederate  Army  vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War ;  last  week  the 
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death  of  Lieutenant-General  John  M. 
Schoiield  removed  certainly  an  equally 
important  veteran  from  the  Union  side 
of  that  war.  General  Schofield  was  a 
West  Point  g^duate  in  a  class  contain- 
ing Sheridan,  McPherson,  and  Hood. 
In  the  Civil  War  Schofigld's  first  duty 
was  as  mustering  officer  for  the  State  of 
Missouri.  He  soon  became  well  known 
as  an  artillery  officer,  rising  steadily  in 
rank  and  remaining  with  the  Department 
of  the  Missouri  until  1864,  during  which 
period  he  organized  the  State  militia  and 
forced  the  Confederates  south  of  the 
Arkansas  River.  General  Grant  now 
put  him  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  thus  placing  him  at  the  head  of  a 
force  of  17,000  men  forming  the  left 
wing  of  Sherman's  army  in  Georgia. 
With  this  force  Schofield  took  part  in  all 
the  operations  of  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
and  after  its  termination,  going  to  the 
assistance  of  Thomas  in  Tennessee, 
found  himself  opposed  to  his  West  Point 
classmate  Hood,  whom  he  defeated  dis- 
astrously at  the  battle  of  Franklin.  Scho- 
field's  "  gallant  and  meritorious  service  " 
at  this  battle  gained  for  him  the  rank  of 
Brevet  Major-General.  His  forces  cap- 
tured Fort  Anderson,  Wilmington,  and 
Kinston,  and  formed  a  junction  with 
Sherman  at  Goldsboro.  At  the  surren- 
der of  Johnston's  army  at  Durham  Station 
the  following  month  Schofield  executed 
the  military  convention  of  capitulation, 
received  the  arms,  and  paroled  the  pris- 
oners. After  the  war  Lincoln  sent  Scho- 
field on  a  mission  to  Europe  in  relation 
to  the  presence  of  European  troops  on 
the  American  continent;  the  Schofield 
report  had  great  weight  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's maintenance  of  the  firm  front 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  departure 
of  the  French  from  Mexico.  In  1868 
Schofield  succeeded  Stanton  as  Secretary 
of  War,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major-General.  For  six  years  Scho- 
field was  Superintendent  of  the  West 
Point  Academy,  and  afterwards  occupied 
various  distinguished  military  posts.  On 
Sheridan's  <leath  in  1888  Schofield  be- 
came Commanding  General  of  the  Army. 
The  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  was 
revived  and  conferred  upon  him.  As  a 
man  of  sterling  character  and  solid  at- 
tainments, as  an  active  officer  in  the  field, 


and  as  a  military  critic  of  acknowledged 
prescience  and  poise.  General  Schofield 
served  his  country  long  and  well.  He 
was  a  fine  type  of  the  scholar,  soldier, 
citizen,  and  gentleman. 


Last  week  at  Nash- 

ChrisHon  FeZaHon  ^'"e*  7^""^"^*f  ?'  ^ 
curred  the  fifth  In- 
ternational Convention  of  the  World 
Student  Christian  Federation.  These 
conventions  are  held  once  in  four  years. 
Their  purpose  is  to  enforce  the  mis- 
sionary message  to  the  student  body 
throughout  the  world ;  to  furnish  infor- 
mation about  the  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  religious  conditions  "and  needs  of 
the  various  races  and  nations ;  to  inter- 
view and  direct  those  inclined  towards 
foreign  missionary  service ;  to  organize 
these  volunteers  into  a  band  of  brothers, 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  further  the 
mbsionary  propaganda;  to  stimulate 
general  interest  in  all  forms  of  mission- 
ary activity.  The  Federation  is  com- 
posed of  national  student  organizations 
such  as  the  American  and  Canadian 
Student  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ations, the  British  College  Christian 
Union,  the  Australasian  Student  Chris- 
tian Union,  and  similar  bodies.  The 
Toronto  convention  in  1902  was  attended 
by  forty  Harvard  men,  the  largest  dele- 
gation present.  This  year,  on  the  basis 
of  ■  the  University's  size.  Harvard  was 
entitled  to  forty-one  representatives. 
More  applied,  however,  than  could  be 
accommodated.  The  same  interest  was 
mianifested  in  other  colleges.  When  the 
Convention  opened,  there  were  present 
nekrly  five  thousand  auditors  and  dele- 
gates from  the  many  universities,  colleges, 
and  seminaries  upon  which  the  Federa- 
tion has  brought  its  agency  to  bear  with 
such  thoroughness  and  constancy  as  to 
make  an  effective  missionary  impression. 
Upon  the  stage  were  seated  leaders  in 
the  missionary  work  of  practically  all  the 
Protestant  Churches  in  Christendom,  and 
the  Convention  was  addressed  by  such 
orators,  among  others,  as  Mr.  John  R. 
Mott,  Chairman  of  the  Ejcecutive  Com- 
mittee ;  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions ;  Dr.  George  Robson,  of  Edin- 
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burgh,  Moderator  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland;  Mr.  J.  Campbell 
White,  of  Toronto,  Secretary  of  the  For- 
ward Movement  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  F.Gailor, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Tennes- 
see. The  students  and  others  interested 
in  the  Convention  subscribed  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  for  the  coming  four  years 
about  $85,000.  But  the  most  inspiring 
feature  of  the  conference  was  the  deeply 
religious  spirit  pervading  the  assemblage, 
a  spirit  which,  we  hope,  includes  an  in- 
creasing realization  that  education  as 
well  as  enthusiasm  must  be  a  vital  part 
of  the  missionary's  equipment. 


A  Lenten  Meditation 

The  figure  of  the  Christ  in  the  wilder- 
ness appeals  even  more  impressively  to 
the  modem  than  it  did  to  the  ancient 
world.  The  Orientals  of  his  age  were 
familiar  with  solitude,  for  it  is  through 
renunciation,  withdrawal  from  the  world 
and  separation  from  its  fortunes  that  the 
ancient  way  of  release  from  pain  and 
sorrow  lies.  The  first  stage  in  escapirg 
from  the  great  illusion  of  life  is  to  flee 
from  life.  The  "  wheel  of  life  "  whirls 
the  spirit  through  endless  series  of  sor- 
rows, until  it  disentangles  itself  from  all 
relations  with  time  and  sense,  and  makes 
itself  one  with  the  Absolute.  To  the 
modem  world,  immersed  in  great  and 
significant  affairs,  and  driven  on  by 
the  unescapable  tasks  imposed  upon  it, 
the  desert  and  the  wilderness  seem  un- 
utterably lonely  and  desolate.  As  the 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages  avoided  deep 
woods,  the  summits  of  mountains,  and 
all  wild  and  remote  places,  and  clung  to 
one  another  in  a  worid  full  of  imaginary 
even  more  than  of  real  enemies,  so  the 
men  and  women  of  to-day  flee  the  solitary 
places  and  are  eager  to  fight  their  battles 
together.  In  the  wide,  unpeopled  waste 
the  figure  of  the  Christ  stands  out  in 
strange  and  appealing  majesty. 

He  did  not  seek  remoteness  and  deso- 
lation after  the  Oriental  manner,  however; 
for  he  was  bent  not  on  escaping  from 
life  but  upon  mastering  it,  penetrating  to 
its  very  heart  and  retuming  to  it  that  he 


might  fill  all  its  courses  with  a  deeper 
vitality.  He  did  not  withdraw  from  life ; 
he  went  a  little  way  out  of  it  that  he 
might  re-enter  it  with  victorious  power. 
It  was  not  to  get  away  from  sadness  of 
spirit,  misery  of  body,  hardships  of  con- 
dition, that  die  Christ  left  the  world,  but 
that  he  might  pierce  these  outward  ap- 
pearances and  discem,  what  the  Oriental 
has  yet  to  team,  that  pain  and  sorrow 
are  not  evils  to  be  escaped,  but  forms  of 
discipline  to  be  accepted  from  a  love  so 
much  wiser  than  ours  that  it  has  not  only 
perfect  tendemess  but  perfect  courage 
for  us.  He  did  not  flee  from  the  horror 
of  sin,  defiling  life  at  its  fountain  sources, 
because  he  thought  it  an  illusion,  a 
nightmare  of  the  imagination  from  which 
one  might  awaken  himself  in  the  silence 
of  the  desert.  He  knew  that  sin  was  a 
great  and  terrible  reality,  and  he  sought 
the  companionship  of  God  that  he  might 
return  armed  and  equipped  for  the  long 
warfare  that  should  finally  destroy  it 
He  did  not  tum  away  with  sinking  heart 
from  the  specter  of  death  haunting  every 
home  and  shadowing  every  happiness; 
he  went  apart  that  be  might  come  back 
to  his  fellows  to  raise  their  dead,  to  stand 
serene  beside  all  the  g^ves  of  the  world, 
to  be  buried  after  the  manner  of  his  kind, 
and  to  come  forth  radiant  and  triumph- 
ant in  the  power  of  his  Father,  and  to 
say  with  the  mighty  emphasis  of  his  own 
resurrection  to  the  hosts  of  the  sorrowful 
and  bereaved,  "  I  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life." 

The  Christ  went  into  the  desert  not 
to  save  himself  but  to  save  the  world  ; 
not  to  protest  against  the  order  of  life 
but  to  open  the  eyes  of  men  to  its  divine 
significance ;  not  to  escape  from  a  Wheel 
of  Life  that  was  a  vast  circle  of  torture, 
but  to  show  life  as  an  ascending  spiral 
whose  final  curve  is  in  the  presence  of 
God.  He  went  into  solitude  and  silence 
that  he  might  come  back  to  be  forever- 
more  the  companion  of  all  who  suffer, 
are  cast  down,  oppressed,  forsaken,  or 
sorrowful.  The  wilderness  was  a  place 
of  sore  trial  to  his  spirit  because  he  had 
to  drink  of  the  cup  of  sorrow  which  life 
puts  to  the  lips  of  all  its  children.  There 
is  no  loneliness  which  he  did  not  know, 
no  solitude  with  whidi  he  was  unfamiliar, 
no  isolation  which  he  escaped,  no  sense 
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of  being  forsaken  in  which  he  did  not 
share  ;  but  in  the  wilderness  lonehness 
became  the  source  of  sympathy,  solitude 
of  tenderness,  isolation  of  a  passion  for 
fellowship,  the  consciousness  of  being 
forsaken  for  a  deep  and  abiding  sense 
of  the  unescapable  presence  of  God. 
The  world  was  not  an  illusion  to  the 
Christ,  it  was  a  spiritual  reality ;  the  ex- 
periences of  life  were  not  mere  delusions 
of  a  creature  confused  by  temporary 
relations,  they  were  the  methods  of 
divine  education  ;  pain  and  sorrow  were 
not  evils  to  be  shunned,  they  were  the 
tests  and  trials  through  which  the  im- 
mortal was  slowly  evoked  out  of  the 
mortal.  Christ  pierced  the  illusion  that 
the  world  is  an  illusion  and  discerned 
its  divine  reality ;  and  in  the  light  of  the 
spiritual  order  which  became  clear  to 
his  spirit  in  the  wilderness  he  came  back 
to  life,  not  that  he  might  take  men  out  of 
its  meshes  and  entanglements,  but  that 
be  might  make  them  its  masters  and  g^ve 
it  to  them  more  abundantly. 


Railway  Rate  Regula- 
tion 

The  newspapers  muddle  the  railway 
rate  regulation  situation  unnecessarily. 
It  is  not  as  complicated  as  some  of  them 
seem  to  think,  and  as  perhaps  some  of 
them  desire  to  make  their  readers  think. 
The  varying  opinions  can  all  be  put  into 
three  classes. 

First  are  those  who  think  that  the 
courts  can  render  all  the  relief  which 
the  public  needs.  If  any  legislation  is 
required,  it  is  only  law  to  make  unlawful 
certain  practices  which  have  grown  up 
and  to  expedite  legal  proceedings  for 
their  prevention. 

Second  are  those  who  desire  to  see 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
given  power,  in  dealing  with  inter-State 
commerce,  to  determine  what  is  a  just 
and  reasonable  rate,  a  power  which  the 
courts  do  not  possess  and  which  cannot 
constitutionally  be  exercised  by  them ; 
but  they  also  desire  that  the  decision  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  subject  to  a 
review  by  the  courts  in  proceedings 
which  would  practically  make  possible  a 


retrial  of  the  whole  issue  decided  by  the 
Commission. 

Third  are  those  who  wish  no  power 
to  be  given  to  the  courts  which  they  do 
not  possess  under  the  Constitution  to 
review  all  executive  and  administrative  % 
acts.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  what 
that  power  is,  but  in  general  terms  it 
may  probably  be  said  that  it  is  not  power 
to  retry  the  case  already  tried  by  the 
Commission,  but  is  power  to  reverse  any 
decision  of  the  Commission  on  the  ground 
that  its  interpretation  of  the  law  has  been 
incorrect. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  advocates  the  third 
view,  some  of  his  advisers  the  second ; 
no  one  of  his  official  advisers  has  pub- 
licly avowed  himself  as  an  advocate  of 
the  first  view.  Of  course  there  are  in 
each  of  these  parties  differences  of  opin- 
ion ;  but  if  our  readers  will  keep  in  mind 
this  simple  statement  of  the  fundamental 
principles,  they  will  be  able  better  to 
understand  the  issues  as  they  are  some- 
times not  very  clearly  or  intelligibly 
debated  by  Washington  correspondents 
and  in  daily  press  editorials. 


The   Joint    Statehood 
Bill 

The  Joint  Statehood  Bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  admission  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  as  one  State,  and  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory  as  another  State, 
will,  it  is  announced  at  this  writing,  come 
before  the  Senate  for  action  on  the  9th  of 
March.  This  agreement  probably  means 
that  the  debate  on  this  measure  will  then 
be  opened  and  carried  on  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  business  until 
a  conclusion  can  be  reached.  In  answer 
to  some  correspondents.  The  Outlook 
here  redefines  its  position  upon  this  bill. 

We  reaffirm  our  conviction  that  the 
question  whether  any  Territory  shall  be 
admitted  as  a  State  and  how  it  shall  be 
admitted  is  one  to  be  determined  prima- 
rily by  the  Nation,  not  primarily  by  the 
people  of  the  Territory.  The  Congress 
representing  all  the  people  has  both  a 
Constitutional  and  a  moral  right  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  a  Territory  shall  be 
divided   into   two   or    more    States,  or 
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whether,  if  there  are  two  or  more  Terri- 
tories, they  shall  be  united  into  one  State. 
Such  questions  are  to  be  determined 
primarily  by  a  consideration  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  of  all  the  States,  not  by 
ra  consideration  of  the  opinions  of  the 
population  which  happens  at  the  time  to 
be  residing  within  the  Territory. 

But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true, 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  it  is  not 
for  the  interest  of  all  the  States  that  any 
Territory  should  be  converted  into  a 
State  or  a  part  of  a  State  against  the 
will  of  the  people  who  reside  in  that 
Territory.  Their  will  to  come  in  is  not 
at  all  conclusive  of  their  right  to  come 
in ;  but  their  will  to  remain  out  raises  a 
very  strong  presumption  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  remain  out.  The  coer- 
cion into  the  Union  of  a  reluctant  popu- 
lation is  Constitutional,  but  is  rarely  ex- 
pedient. The  right  of  the  Congress  to 
enact  a  law  converting  a  Territory  into 
a  State  cannot,  in  our  judgment,  be  suc- 
cessfully controverted ;  but  only  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  can  make  it  wise 
for  Congress  to  exercise  that  right 
against  the  will  of  the  people  inhabiting 
the  Territory. 

There  are  indications  that  there  is  a 
considerable  sentiment  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  especially  among  the  Indians 
and  their  friends,  against  union  with 
Oklahoma.  How  strong  this  sentiment 
is  we  do  not  know,  though  we  judge  that 
it  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Territory  would 
prefer  to  come  into  the  Union  with 
Oklahoma  as  a  State  than  to  remain 
as  a  Territory.  If  so,  we  do  not  think 
that  ancient  treaties  with  the  Indian 
tribes  should  prevent  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory from  being  so  admitted,  since,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  Indians  can  be  better  promoted 
under  a  State  than  under  a  Territorial 
organization.  It  is  affirmed  by  the  Ari- 
zona Anti-Joint-Statehood  League  that 
at  least  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  people 
of  Arizona  are  opposed  to  its  admission 
as  a  State  in  conjunction  with  New 
Mexico.  It  is  claimed  (hat  the  people  of 
that  Territory  would  prefer  to  remain 
indefinitely  a  Territory  rather  than  to  be 
united  in  one  State  with  New  Mexico. 
The  grounds  of  their  objection  to  such 


union  have  been  stated  in  the  columns 
of  The  Outlook.  Whether  these  grounds 
are  adequate  or  not,  we  are  not  able 
to  see  that  there  are  any  National  in- 
terests dependent  upon  the  immediate 
admission  of  Arizona  as  a  State  suffi- 
cient to  overbear  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Arizona,  if  the  Arizona  Anti-Joint- 
Statehood  League  is  correct  in  its  opin- 
ion. 

For  these  reasons,  while  we  are  quite 
clear  that  these  four  Territories  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  as  four  States,  and 
while,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  objections 
against  the  union  of  these  Territories 
into  the  two  States  do  not  counterbal- 
ance the  advantages,  so  that  if  we  lived 
in  Indian  Territory  we  should  probably 
vote  for  its  union  with  Oklahoma,  and 
if  we  lived  in  Arizona  we  should  prob- 
ably vote  for  its  union  with  New  Mexico, 
we  are  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Senate  should  adopt  the  Foraker 
amendment,  extending  it  so  as  to  apply 
it  to  the  Indian  Territory  anfl  Oklahoma 
as  well  as  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
The  amendment  so  enlarged  would  pro- 
vide for  an  election  in  all  four  Terri- 
tories, and  would  admit  Oklahoma  and 
the  Indian  Territory  as  one  State  only 
in  case  the  people  of  both  Territories, 
voting  separately,  voted  for  such  admis- 
sion, and  the  people  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  as  one  State  only  in  case 
the  people  of  both  those  Territories, 
voting  separately,  also  voted  for  their 
admission  as  one  State. 

.In  short,  while  we  reaffirm  the  right 
of  the  Congress  to  determine  under  what 
conditions  any  Territory  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  we  think  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  each  Territory 
involved  should  be  one  of  the  conditions 
which  Congress  should  require  in  the 
present  case  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
its  admission. 


Our  statement  last  week,  in  the  paragraph 
entitled  "The  Fight  Against  Race-Track 
Gambling,"  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
"  privileged  stand  "  of  bookmakers  and  pool- 
sellers  at  the  New  York  race- tracks  requires 
correction.  We  are  informed  that  last  year 
the  stewards  changed  the  rule  at  a  sacniice 
of  revenue,  and  now  admit  those  gentlemen 
simply  on  tickets  like  everybody  else. — The 
Editors. 
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The  Spectator 

On  different  occasions  during  the  last 
few  years  the  Spectator  has  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  at  a  time  in  the  home  of  a 
Virginia  farmer,  a  member  of  the  middle 
class,  a  growing  body  at  the  South,  where 
of  old  there  was  only  the  division  of  high 
caste  and  "  poor  whites  "  in  the  Cauca- 
sian population.  The  farmer  was  kindly, 
shrewd,  honest,  intelligent,  industrious, 
prosperous.  He  was  amazingly  pious, 
quoting  Scripture  for  everything  he  did. 
"  From  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee, 
turn  not  thou  away,"  he  lived  up  to  liter- 
ally, but  with  discretion.  To  him  the  texts 
"In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat 
thy  bread,"  and  "  He  that  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat,"  meant  what  they 
said.  He  was  his  own  hired  man  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  because  labor  was  not 
easy  to  get  and  not  satisfactory  when 
gotten.  Sometimes  his  wife  went  with 
him  to  the  field.  "  Not  that  I  have  to 
work  in  the  crop,"  she  said,  "  but  my 
man  wants  my  company." 


She  was  as  pretty  a  thing  as  one 
might  care  to  see.  They  had  been  mar- 
ried fourteen  years,  and  he  called  her 
"  Sweet,"  She  had  a  hired  girl  to  help 
about  the  house.  Her  husband  allowed 
her  to  do  no  heavy  work,  none  that 
would  hurt  her,  on  the  farm.  •  Knocking 
down  corn-stalks,  tying  fodder,  dropping 
corn  or  tobacco  plants,  gathering  peas, 
loading  wagons  with  fodder,  and  other 
agricultural  offices,  when  continued  for 
a  reasonable  time,  involve  no  more  labor 
than  golf  or  tennis,  and  not  as  much 
as  basket-ball,  bag-punching,  walking- 
matches,  and  races  across  country,  in 
which  things  the  modem  young  woman 
indulges  with  pride,  for  the  fun  of  it  and 
for  the  good  of  her  body.  "  Sweet," 
who  knew  naught  of  fashionable  ath- 
letics, walked  along  beside  her  husband 
and  knocked  down  corn-stalks,  or  fol- 
lowed his  plow,  dropping  com  into  fur- 
rows. She  was  rosy  and  healthy. 
"  Working  in  the  field  with  my  man 
is  not  nearly  so  tiresome  as  my  indoor 
work,"  she  would  say.  "  My  head  aches 
when  I  work  in  the  house  too  much. 
And  my  man  needs  my  help."    On  an 


afternoon  the  Spectator,  looking  out  of 
his  window,  beheld  her,  in  her  pink  print 
frock  and  pink  sunbonnet,  sitting  on  a 
load  of  fodder.  When  the  wagon  stopped 
in  front  of  the  bam,  she  stood  up  on  the 
hay  and  tossed  bundles  into  the  loft, 
laughing  and  bandying  words  with  her 
"  man."  "  She  is  getting  as  much  fun 
out  of  it  as  if  it  were  tennis,"  the  Spec- 
tator meditated. 


One  night  the  Spectator  put  down  his 
pen  and  descended  to  the  living-room. 
There  he  beheld  by  lamplight  and  leap- 
ing firelight  a  picture  he  longed  to  paint. 
White-oak  splits  littered  the  floor ;  brown 
farm  baskets  (browned  by  use  and  ex- 
posure) stood  around,  upside  down, 
right  side  up,  and  sideways;  and  two 
happy  folks  were  patching  them  with 
the  new  strips,  or  splits,  that  gleamed 
like  white  ribbons  interwoven  with  the 
brown.  It  was  like  a  scene  in  a  kinder- 
garten for  grown-ups. 


Another  night,  when  "  Sweet "  and 
her  "  man  "  were  not  to  be  discovered 
in  the  living-room,  the  Spectator,  with 
fine  perspicacity,  walked  out  to  the 
tobacco  bam.  While  he  does  not  use 
tobacco  himself,  he  must  confess  that 
there  is  to  his  mind  a  most  delectable 
fragrance  hanging  around  these  old  Vir- 
ginia tobacco  barns  in  "  curing  "  time. 
The  interiors  are  picturesque  with  the 
dark  weeds  hanging  overhead  and  all 
around  like  canopy  and  curtains,  the 
glow  of  smoldering  fire  in  the  center  of 
the  earthen  floor,  the  "  hands  " — strip- 
pers, graders,  and  tiers — sitting  around, 
deftly  twisting  and  tuming  the  leathery 
leaves.  In  the  past  such  work  was  done 
almost  wholly  by  negroes.  The  Spec- 
tator saw  in  the  rich  mahogany  gloom 
of  the  bam,  feebly  lit  by  two  lanterns, 
the  white  man  and  his  pretty  wife.  He 
went  in  and  sat  down  by  the  man : 
"  Can  I  not  help  ?"  "  Well,  I  reckon 
maybe  I  can  teach  you  to  tie,"  was  the 
surprised  but  cordial  answer.  "  I  didn't 
think  town  folks  would  like  this  sort  of 
work."  The  Spectator  profited  by  in- 
structions, and,  if  he  says  it  who  should 
not,  succeeded  in  doing  his  part  fairly 
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well,  and  received  praises  and  congratu- 
lations with  becoming  modesty. 

The  Spectator  rambled  into  a  field 
which  was  being  cleared  of  rocks.  The 
fanner's  wife  and  her  hired  girl  were  toss- 
ing the  smaller  stones  into  the  wi^on, 
while  the  fanner  was  handling  the  larger 
ones.  The  hired  g^rl  was  saying,  in  a  spirit 
of  rivalry,  to  her  mistress, "  Ef  I  can't  l^at 
you  mdcin'  good  lightbread,  I  kin  beat 
you  th'owin'  rocks  in  de  waggin  1"  "  Go 
slow  I  go  slow  I"  said  the  fanner.  "  I 
don't  want  back-broken  women  around 
mel  Sweet,  you  and  Jinny  Sue  leave 
them  big  rocks  alone,  I  tell  you  I" 
"  Sweet,"  her  slim  body  poised,  her  two 
hands  holding  a  rock  above  her  head, 
laughed  back :  "  Don't  you  fret  1  You're 
the  back-acher  in  our  house — ^goin'  out 
all  sorts  of  weather  in  any  sort  o'  shoes  I 
I  don't  know  I've  got  a  back  I" 

® 
The  Spectator  discovered  the  ox-cart 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  "  Sweet " 
and  Jinny  Sue  picking  up  chips  from 
ground  covered  with  fragments  of  fallen 
trees.  "  Would  you  like  to  help  ?"  the 
former  asked  the  Spectator,  with  a 
merry  twinkle.  The  Spectator  helped, 
grateful  for  the  invitation.  "  We'll  store 
these  under  one  of  the  sheds,",  said 
she,  "  against  a  rainy  day.  And,"  in 
a  burst  of  generosity,  "  you  can  get  a 
basketful  for  your  fire  whenever  you 
like.  These  fat-pine  chips  are  fine  for 
making  a  fire  bum  bright."  An  aristo- 
crat of  the  old  school  riding  by  paused 
to  "  pass  the  time  o'  day."  "  Would  you 
like  to  help  pick  up  chips  ?"  the  fanner's 
wife  asked  him  politely.  He  dismounted 
and  "  helped,"  selecting  very  large  pieces 
of  pine  bark  for  his  gatherings,  stooping 
and  bending  laboriously  in  the  task. 
"  He  don't  know  much  about  picking  up 
chips,"  said  she  to  me  in  an  aside,  "  but 
then,"  apologetically,- "  he  wasn't  raised 
to  it.    He  does  the  best  he  knows  how." 

Presently  she  uncovered  a  basket  and 
treated  us  to  a  lunch  of  fried  chicken 
and  lightbread  and  pie,  washed  down 
with  a  glass  of  milk  which  had  been 
kept  cool  in  the  spring  near  by.  Evi- 
dently she  regarded  picking  up  chips  as 
a  festival.     The  Spectator  has  come  to 


look  back  upon  it  in  that  light  The 
smell  of  the  woods  and  of  the  new  chips, 
the  vision  of  the  green  pines,  red-leaved 
maples  an,d  swee^^ms  and  lordly  golden 
poplars  on  one  side  and  the  expanse  of 
tan  broomsedge  on  the  other,  are  with 
him-  now,  teasing  hini  to  flee  again  the 
dust,  grime,  rush  of  the  city,  and  hie 
him  where  he  may  pick  up  chips  to  an 
accompaniment  furnished  by  singing 
birds  and  cawing  crows  which  sing  and 
caw  as  if  there  was  nothing  else  in  this 
world  to  do  but  sing  and  caw. 

From  the  farm-house  the  Spectator 
wandered  by  devious  ways  leading 
through  pleasure  resorts  where  people 
labored  diligently  to  amuse  themselves, 
and  found  himself  presently  at  a  little 
wayside  hostelry  where  the  proprietor's 
wife  was  her  own  cook,  housemaid,  and 
everything  else,  her  servant  having  fallen 
ill,  or  quit  suddenly,  or  otherwise  failed 
her,  and  it  being  impossible  to  secure 
another  for  love  or  money. 


In  his  room  that  night  the  Spectator 
was  thinking  of  the  farm-house.  A  time- 
worn,  finger-worn  Bible  lay  at  his  elbow. 
Many  a  guest  had  turned  its  pages. 
The  Spectator  opened  it  and  read,  "  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy 
bread,"  with  a  new  understanding.  "  Is 
this  a  curse,  after  all?  The  college 
athlete  does  not  consider  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  a  curse.  The  gi  rl  who  plays  basket- 
ball does  not  consider  it  so.  Why 
should  labor  that  God  blesses,  reward- 
ing it  with  bread,  be  so  considered? 
With  love  and  peace,  all  labor  is  godlike, 
kingly,  sweet,  and  joyfu'-  Will  it  not 
come  to  pass  that  those  who  have  not 
enough  to  do  will  reach  out  eagerly, 
tenderly,  to  hands  that  are  overtasked 
and  claim  their  share  of  work  as  duty, 
privilege,  and  pleasure  ?"  A  tired  sigh 
just  outside  his  window  gave  his  philos- 
ophy a  setback.  Then  these  words, 
uttered  by  a  lady  boarder,  floated  in 
from  the  "  piazza :"  "  May  I  not  string 
those  beans  for  you?  And  you  go  to 
bed ;  you've  been  up  so  long ;  you  rose 
before  the  sun.  My  hands  are  tired  of 
lying  still,  while  yours  have  too  much  to 
do." 
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THE  crisis  that  Finland  has  re- 
cently passed  through  and  the 
manifesto  of  November  4  of  the 
Czar  restoring  the  old  Finnish  guaran- 
tees have  completely  changed  the  posi- 
tion of  this  small  State  and  her  relation 
to  her  greater  neighbor. 

The  restoration  of  her  old  rights  came 
to  Finland  not  quite  unexpectedly.  Al- 
ready Prince  Obolensky's  policy  was 
characterized  by  the  slackening  of  the 
system  of  Russification  of  his  predecessor, 
General  Bobrikoff.  Now  that  the  coun- 
try has  again  her  constitutional  gfuaran- 
tees  and  Prince  Obolensky  is  succeeded 
by  Privy  Councilor  Gerard,  an  educated 
and  trustworthy  Governor,  the  relations 
of  Finland  to  Russia  have  entirely 
changed,  and  the  change  is  cordially 
welcomed  both  by  the  liberal  Russian 
party  and  also  by  the  Finns,  although 
not  by  the  Russian  reactionaries,  who 
look  upon  the  Finnish  constitution  and 
the  Finns*  recently  acquired  liberty  as  a 
severe  blow  to  their  pride  and  to  their 
hopes. 

The  administration  of  Bobrikoff  was 
particularly  galling  to  Finland,  as  the 
people  had  been  accustomed  to  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  since  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  Her  con- 
stitution and  juridic  relations  to  Russia 
have  been  well  described  in  the  works 
of  TelUulk,  PiUet,  Despagnet,  Brie, 
Fisher,  and  Lapradelle;  they  all  agree  on 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  real 
union  between  the  two  countries  being 
similar  to  the  union  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  or  the  former  union  between 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  Czar's  manifesto  of  November  4 
was  the  solemn  restoration  of  Finland's 
old  rights,  and  is  so  considered  by  the 
Russian  Government,  by  all  the  liberal 
parties  of  Russia,  and  also,  naturally,  by 
the  Finns. 

The  policy  of  Russification  that  lasted 


for  about  six  years  had  strained  to  the 
utmost  the  good  relations  of  the  two 
neighbors.  All  of  General  Bobrikoff's 
measures  aimed  at  the  introduction  into 
Finland  of  the  methods  of  the  Russian 
bureaucracy,  and  the  means  employed 
were  almost  invariably  compulsion  and 
force. 

The  Russification  consisted  in  com- 
pulsory teaching  of  the  Russian  language 
in  the  schools  to  the  detriment  of  Finnish 
and  Swedish,  the  mother  tongues  of  the 
population ;  in  the  appointment  of  Rus- 
sian bureaucrats  and  officials  to  all  the 
important  positions  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment ;  in  the  introduction  of  press  cen- 
sorship, not  known  in  Finland  since  the 
eighteenth  century ;  in  the  court-martial- 
ing of  all  those  who  tried,  even  passive- 
ly, to  resist  Bobrikoff  and  his  associates 
(later  on  such  persons  were  deported, 
without  trial,  to  remote  Russian  cities). 
All  this  was  done  with  the  object  of 
reduciifg  Finland  to  the  position  of  a 
Russian  province,  and  utterly  regardless 
of  the  great  racial  and  historical  differ- 
ences between  the  two  countries. 

The  repressive  policy  of  Bobrikoff  and 
his  associates  was  the  more  hateful  to 
the  Finns  because  they  had  been  for 
nearly  a  century  accustomed  to  full  po- 
litical freedom  and  liberty.  Unlike  the 
Russians,  the  Finns  never  knew  slavery 
or  serfdom,  and  until  1898  they  knew  of 
bureaucratic  evils  only  by  hearsay. 

Under  the  constraint  of  Bobrikoff's 
rule  the  strong  character  of  the  Finn 
grew  still  stronger ;  his  will  had  a  better 
training;  his  ideals  were  focused  on  one 
point — the  restoration  of  liberty,  law, 
and  order.  The  heavier  the  pressure  of 
the  Russian  Government,  the  worse  the 
action  of  Bobrikoff,  the  better  the  Finn 
learned  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction 
between  Russia  private  and  Russia  offi- 
cial; and  the  worse  the  hatred  grew 
against  the  latter,  the  stronger  were  the 
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sympathies  that  were  manifested  for  the 
former  of  these  classes. 

The  stormy  days  of  the  November 
strike  afforded  strong  proof  of  this, 
and  showed  plainly  diat  no  feeling  of 
national  hatred  exists  now,  or  ever  did 
exist,  between  the  two  countries,  though 
the  Russian  and  the  foreign  press  have 
for  years  past  spoken  so  often  and  so 
much  of  the  national  dislike  of  the 
Finns  for  the  Russians  that  it  is  difK- 
cult  even  now  to  persuade  the  world  of 
the  fallacy.  The  reactionary  and  offi- 
cial press  of  Russia  endeavored  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  racial  and  national 
hatred  existed,  and  offered  that  as  a 
reason  for  the  detested  policy  of  Russi- 
fication. 

The  events  during  the  past  months 
afford  the  strongest  possible  proof  of 
the  sympathy  existing  between  the  Finns 
and  the  Russians.  During  the  strike 
one  could  see  Russian  soldiers  and  Finn- 
ish workmen  going  about  the  city  arm 
in  arm.  Russian  and  Finnish  children 
marched  together  in  procession  through 
the  city. 

At  die  University  a  new  society  has 
been  organized,  whose  aim  is  to  study 
Russian  history,  life,  laws,  and  conditions. 

On  the  day  the  manifesto  was  pub- 
lished, every  shop  on  the  main  streets 
displayed  Russian  and  Finnish  flags 
and  ribbons  of  the  National  colors 
draped  together.  The  Russian  relief 
concerts  and  money  collections  attracted 
many  hundred  Finnish  marks.  These  are 
significant  facts.  The  good  understand- 
ing has  undoubtedly  grown  very  much 
stronger  during  the  last  months,  for  the 
Finns  realize  that  the  whole  empire  of 
Russia  is  struggling  for  freedom  and  lib- 
erty, and  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
bureaucracy.  With  such  a  movement 
the  Finns  heartily  sympathized,  having 
so  recently  learned  to  know  by  their 
own  bitter  experiences  the  ways  and 
means  of  bureaucratic  government. 

The  natural  consequences  of  this  form 
of  government  and  the  result  of  the 
policy  of  generating  national  hatred  are 
only  too  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
present  conditions  existing  throughout 
the  whole  empire.  The  Baltic  provinces 
are  devastated,  Poland  is  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  siege,  and  the  Caucasus  is   in 


open  rebellion.     Considering'thege  facts, . 
the  calm  evolution  of  Finland  is  certainly 
noteworthy. 

The  Czar's  manifesto  restored  Fin- 
land's old  order  of  government,  provided 
for  the  siunmoning  of  the  Diet,  and 
referred  to  the  latter  the  reform  of  the 
nation's  representation. 

And  now  as  to  the  cardinal  question 
of  the  future  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries to  one  another.  From  careful  study 
and  observation,  I  can  confidently  assert 
that  not  only  does  Finland  not  desire 
to  separate  from  Russia,  but  separation 
would  be  decidedly  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  both  countries.  Fin- 
land agrees  to  the  union  with  Russia  as 
it  was  outHned  by  Alexander  the  First. 
Russia  has  exclusive  control  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  military  and  naval  policies, 
and  consequently  the  right  of  settling 
international  questions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Czar,  as  Grand  Duke  of  Finr 
land,  has  the  right  to  summon,  open, 
adjourn,  and  close  the  Finnish  l^sla- 
ture,  and  has  at  the  same  time  a  far- 
reaching  power  in  all  legislative  ques- 
tions and  in  the  administration  of  law. 

The  Governor-General,  the  highest 
executive  officer  in  Finland,  is  and  will 
be  a  Russian,  responsible  only  to  die 
Czar,  who  has  the  right  of  confirming 
the  nomination  of  Senators.  All  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  stationed  in  Fin- 
land are  under,  the  direct  orders  of  the 
Russian  Minister  of  War.  Those  are 
the  bonds  that  bind  the  two  countries 
into  a  close  union.  Finland  agrees  to 
this  union,  and  will  maintain  it — a  union 
with  Sweden  being  now  impossible  and 
undesired  by  the  Finns. 

Although  Finland  does  not  wish  to 
separate  from  Russia  or  to  break  the 
union,  she  nevertheless  stoutly  defends 
her  independence.  What  Finland  de^ 
sires  is  a  separate  legislative  body,  the 
independent  administration  of  her  in- 
ternal affairs,  and,  in  short,  to  stand '^ 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  Russia  as 
that  of  Canada  to  England,  which,  ^ould 
be  as  advantageous  to  Russia  as  to  Fin- 
land. 

The  main  determining  question  of 
modern  life  is  trade,  and  trade  prospers 
only  when  peace  is  guaranteed.  .The 
administration  of  Bobrikoff  and -bis  col- 
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leagues  did  not  and  could  not  stimulate 
exchange  between  the  two  neighbors, 
their  relation  being  too  severely  strained. 
The  longer  Bobrikoff  remained  in  office 
the  less  became  the  exports  and  imports 
on  the  Russo-Finnish  frontier.  For  the 
past  year  the  conditions  have  materially 
improved,  and  exports  and  imports  show 
a  very  large  increase. 

Finland  imports  from  Russia  food- 
stuffs, meat,  and  flour,  and  it  sends  to 
Russia  paper,  wood,  iron,  and  manu- 
factured goods.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
when  friendly  relations  are  firmly  estab- 
lished the  trade  of  the  two  countries  will 
prosper  and  develop,  to  their  mutual 
benefit. 

As  the  Russian  press  quite  rightly 
pointed  out,  Russia  must  have  the  full 
right  and  opportunity  to  take  requisite 
measures  to  protect  herself  against  her 
enemies  in  case  of  war.  A  frontier 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  capital  and 
undefended  is  far  too  dangerous,  as  Fin- 
land fully  realizes.  Russia  has  a  row  of 
fortresses  on  the  Finnish  fjords,  has  the 
supervision  of  pilots,  and  the  author- 
ity to  mine  all  harbors  and  channels. 
She  keeps  stationed  in  Finland  a  whole 
anny  corps,  and  she  can  always  use  for 
military  purposes  the  Finnish  railway 
system.  To  these  and  similar  rights 
the  Finns  have  never  objected. 

Finland  has  free  trade  with  Russia, 
and  there  have  never  been  any  custom- 
houses on  the  frontier.  Russia,  on  the 
contrary,  having  a  high  tariff,  has  to 
keep  her  Finnish  border  closed  by  cus- 
toms. The  extension  of  the  Russian 
custom  frontier  to  Finland  is  quite  im- 
possible. It  would  ruin  Finland  and  be 
a  great  burden  to  Russia.  It  could  not 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  latter  to  any 
extent,  and  would  cost  millions  of  ru- 
bles to  guard  the  Finnish  coast,  for  topo- 
graphical reasons.  This  question  is  so 
well  understood  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment that  even  under  the  Bobrikoff 
regime  it  was  proposed  only  by  the  most 
ignorant. 

Such  are  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  Among  the  unsolved 
questions  which  are  agitating  the  Rus- 
sian nationalistic  party  are  these:  the 
question  of  citizenship  of  Russians  in 
Finland,  and  vice  versa ;  the  civil  serv- 


ice question;  real  estate  ownership ;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  military  service  of 
the  Finns.  The  present  laws  give  many 
privileges  to  the  Finns,  to  which  the 
Russians  object.  Russians  have  not 
the  same  positions  in  Finland  that  Finns 
have  in  Russia.  This  is  certainly  un- 
just, and  was  one  of  the  reasons  offered 
for  the  Russification  of  Finland.  Hap- 
pily, both  Governments  realize  the  neces- 
sity for  a  speedy  agreement  on  these 
points.  It  is  evident  that  the  only  way 
to  settle  them  is  by  a  mutual  understand- 
ing of  the  Legislatures  of  both  countries, 
the  Duma  of  Russia  and  the  Diet  of 
Finland.  Only  by  the  decision  of  the 
representatives  of  both  countries  can 
they  be  settled,  and  only  in  one  possible 
way — ^f  uU  mutual  equality.  Only  by  such 
an  understanding  will  the  root  of  griev- 
ances be  extirpated  and  the  door  opened 
to  the  broad  path  of  mutual  help  and 
development  of  brotherly  relations  of 
the  two  countries  on  their  way  fo  culture 
and  progress. 

Peaceful  as  the  present  relations  are, 
it  is  nevertheless  unfortunate  that  these 
remaining  points  of  difference  cannot  be 
settled  in  the  near  future  ;  but  both  coun- 
tries are  now  in  full  process  of  reorgani- 
zation of  their  system  of  national  repre- 
sentation, so  that  temporarily  all  other 
questions  must  remain  in  abeyance. 

Finland's  representative  reform  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Diet  in  February, 
but  it  will  be  several  months  before  the 
new  Legislature  can  meet. 

The  reform  now  under  consideration 
by  a  special  committee,  of  which  many 
professors  are  members,  includes  univer- 
sal suffrage  of  all  citizens  twenty-one 
years  old,  without  distinction  of  sex. 
The  Legislature  will  probably  consist  of 
one  House,  as  in  Norway. 

The  Russian  Duma  can  hardly  meet 
before  May,  and  will  at  the  beginning 
have  so  many  serious  questions  to  settle 
that  the  points  referred  to  must  be  held 
in  abeyance.  Such  a  postponement, 
though  undesirable,  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  both  coun- 
tries will  exercise  patience  and  wait  until 
their  representatives  can  meet  and  ami- 
cably settle  the  points  of  difference  and 
not  disturb  the  peace  and  good  under- 
standing by  hasty  and  violent  action. 
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THE  discussion  by  Congress  of 
the  proposition  to  admit  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory  as  a 
State  suggests  just  one  important  ques- 
tion— Is  that  section  of  the  country 
ready  for  Statehood  ?  There  is  nothing 
in  the  attitude  of  Congress  -toward  the 
subject  to  suggest  any  doubt  that  the 
people  of  those  soK:alled  Territories  wish 
to  be  united  in  one  State;  just  what 
they  desire  in  the  premises,  in  fact, 
seems  to  be  of  secondary  consideration. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1905,  a  call  was 
made  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  for  a  Constitutional  Convention 
to  assentble  at  Muskogee,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, on  August  21, 1905.  At  this  Con- 
vention there  assembled  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  intelligent  representative 
men,  both  Indians  and  white,  delegates 
from  every  section  of  Indian  Territory, 
presided  over  by  Pleasant  Porter,  Chief 
of  the  Creek  Tribe  of  Indians.  In  the 
treaties  with  all  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
it  is  provided  that  all  their  tribal  govern- 
ments shall  pass  wholly  out  of  existence 
on  March  4,  1906.  To  anticipate  this 
situation,  to  provide  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  take  the  place  of  their  own, 
and  to  provide  for  local  government  for 
people  of  all  classes,  it  was  proposed  by 
this  Convention  to  draft  a  Constitution 
and  ask  for  the  admission  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory into  the  Union. 

The  Convention  laid  out  its  work  in  a 
methodical  manner,  and  labored  industri- 
ously for  a  month.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  it  had  framed  a  Constitution  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  State  in  the 
Union;  it  named  the  proposed  State 
Sequoyah,  after  the  illustrious  Cherokee 
of  diat  name  who  invented  the  Cherokee 
-alphabet;  it  nominated  four  members 
for  Congress  (two  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats),  to  go  to  Washington  and 
work  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Sequoyah  under  its  proposed  Constitu- 

I  See  editorial  comment  elsewhere.— The  Editors. 
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tion ;  it  declared  in  favor  of  Statehood 
for  Indian  Territory  separate  from  Okla- 
homa, and  submitted  the  whole  to  tiie 
people  of  Indian  Territory  to  be  voted 
on  November  7,  1905 — ^the  first  general 
election  ever  held  in  Indian  Territory. 

There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that 
Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  are  both 
prepared  for  Statehood.  Either  would 
make  a  State  more  populous  than  any 
other  State  at  the  time  of  its  admission ; 
as  populous  as  any  one  of  eighteen  of 
the  States  at  the  present  time,  and  equal 
almost  in  area  to  the  average  size  State 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  taxable 
property  greater  than  that  of  any  one  of 
four  or  five  States. 

To  appreciate  the  desire  for  independ- 
ent Statehood  in  Indian  Territory,  one 
must  understand  the  anomalous  relation 
of  this  domain  to  the  United  States. 
While  called  Indian  Territory,  this  coun- 
try has  not  even  a  Territorial  fonn  of 
government ;  now  that  the  tribal  govern- 
ments are  stripped  of  most  of  their  pow- 
ers and  jurisdiction,  it  has  less  of  local 
or  representative  government  than  Porto 
Rico,  Alaska,  or  the  Philippines,  while 
possessing  a  citizenship  superior  in  intel- 
ligence and  morals  to  that  of  many  of 
the  States.  The  government  is  admin- 
istered at  long  range  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Interior  Department 
and  by  the  United  States  Courts  for 
Indian  Territory.  The  people  have  no 
voice  in  the  enactment  of  laws  for  their 
own  government ;  they  have  not  even  a 
delegate  in  Congress,  as  has  Oklahoma. 
Chafing  under  tiiis  order  of  things,  the 
people  of  this  country  pray  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  any  form  of  government  not 
of  their  own  making  and  administration. 
And  there  are  many  who  think  they  see 
in  the  anxiety  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
for  joint  Statehood  an  intention  to  take 
the  reins  of  government  in  their  hands 
if  joined  in  a  State  with  Indian  Terri- 
tory, which  would  savor  of  the  non-rep- 
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resentative  government  which  is  now  so 
irksome  to  the  people  of  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 

If  the  Constitutional  Convention  re- 
ferred to  shall  have  accomplished  no 
other  result,  it  has  furnished  a  powerful 
argument  in  demonstrating  the  fitness 
of  the  people  of  Indian  Territory  for 
Statehood,  whether  it  be  separate  or 
joint  Statehood ;  it  has  taken  a  step 
toward  Statehood  far  in  advance  of  any- 
thing done  or  attempted  by  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  ;  and  if  these  people  must 
go  into  a  Constitutional  Convention  with 
Oklahoma,  they  have  demonstrated  their 
right  to  demand  equal  terms  with  her. 
To  give  Oklahoma  any  advantage  in  a 
Constitutional  Convention  or  in  any  of 
the  branches  of  a  joint  State  would  be 
manifestly  unfair.  Indian  Territory,  with 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  Oklahoma — 
about  750,000 — is  vastly  richer  in  re- 
sources, of  which  many — notably  oil, 
gas,  coal,  and  asphalt — are  being  turned 
into  commercial  channels  to  the  extent 
of  many  millions  annually.  It  contains 
unknown  wealth  of  granite  and  marble, 
lead,  zinc,  and  other  minerals  ;  its  agri- 
cultural output  and  its  taxable  property 
are  both  greater  than  those  of  Oklahoma. 
The  people  of  Indian  Territory  revolt  at 
the  idea  of  uniting  in  Statehood  with  a 
community  which  may  levy  tribute  upon 
their  vast  wealth  of  resources  for  the 
maintenance  of  State  institutions  where 
they  are  now  located  in  Oklahoma ; 
whether  their  apprehensions  are  well 
founded  or  not,  the  feeling  exists. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of 
separate  Statehood  that  Congress  owes 
it  to  Indian  Territory  in  order  to  keep 
its  pledge  that  it  will  prevent  the  intro- 
duction and  sale  of  intoxicants  in  Indian 
Territory.  In  various  treaties  and  agree- 
ments this  promise  has  been  made  and 
it  has  been  faithfully  observed ;  to  such 
an  extent  at  least  diat  it  truthfully  may 
be  said  that  a  state  of  prohibition  comes 
nearer  existing  in  Indian  Territory  than 
in  any  State  in  the  Union.  These  people 
say  they  want  to  be  free  to  handle  the 
liquor  question  and  continue  prohibition 
under  die  terms  of  their  Constitution, 
rather  than  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  Oklahoma,  already  committed  to  the 
unrestricted    liquor    traffic.      It   is   not 


denied  that,  in  treaties  with  each  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indian  Territory, 
Congress  agreed  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  never  to  make  any  part  of  their 
lands  part  of  any  State  without  their 
consent. 

The  movement  for  separate  Statehood 
was  manifested  in  Indian  Territory  by  a 
campaign  of  education  announcing  the 
principles  and  logic  upon  which  it  rests. 
The  opposition  both  in  Indian  Territory 
and  Oklahoma  answered  that  it  was  an 
appeal  to  sentiment ;  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  opposed  to  the  policy ;  that  Con- 
gress will  not  admit  two  States  made  out 
of  the  two  Territories,  and  that  there  is 
no  use  contending  for  it;  and  through 
the  newspapers,  of  which  the  opposition 
controls  a  majority  in  Indian  Territory, 
it  reproduced  numerous  interviews  and 
letters  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
committing  themselves,  in  advance  of  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  to  joint  Statehood 
and  discouraging  the  separate  Statehood 
idea ;  and  it  employed  every  p>ossible 
argument  to  persuade  the  voters  to  stay 
away  from  the  polls  on  November  7. 
Yet  the  result  of  the  election  on  that  day, 
as  announced  by  the  election  board  upon 
the  sworn  returns  of  the  election  judges, 
was  56,279  votes  for  separate  Statehood 
and  the  Constitution,  and  9,073  votes 
against.  Without  election  machinery, 
without  rival  candidates  to  stimulate 
voters,  and  with  no  revenues  to  defray 
the  expense  of  such  an  election,  a  total 
vote  of  65,352  votes  cast  is  significant 
of  a  deep  interest  in  the  question  by  the 
people  of  Indian  Territory. 

The  result  of  this  election  was  made 
known  to  every  member  of  Congress,  to 
be  calmly  ignored  both  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
large  amount  of  misinformation  concern- 
ing the  separate  Statehood  movement 
has  been  given  circulation  by  the  news- 
papers. Numerous  journals  over  the 
country  have  stated  repeatedly  that  the 
movement  is  promoted  by  the  railroads, 
when  the  fact  is  well  known  in  Indian 
Territory  that  the  railroads  are  exerting 
themselves  vigorously  in  the  interest  of 
joint  Statehood  with  Oklahoma.  These 
papers  have,  with  favorable  comment, 
reproduced  statements  made  by  joint 
Statehood  papers  to  the  effect  that  less 
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than  20,000  votes  were  cast  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  which,  to  one  at 
all  familiar  with  the  facts,  are  palpably 
incorrect.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
concerted  effort  to  prevent  any  expression 


by  the  people   of  their  wishes  in  die 
premises,  and  to  deny  that  expression, 
when  made,  the  publicity  to  which  it  is 
entitled. 
Muskogee,  Indian  Teiritory. 


KING  FREDERIK  AT  HOME 

BT  JACOB  A.  RIIS 


I  HAD  never  met  King  Frederik — 
the  Crown  Prince  he  was  then — 
until  the  summer  of  1904,  which  we 
spent  at  Copenhagen.  As  a  boy  I  had 
seen  him  often,  and  pulled  off  my  cap  to 
him,  and  always  in  return  had  received 
a  bow  and  a  friendly  smile.  But  at 
home,  and  to  speak  to,  I  had  not  met 
him  till  that  summer.  We  were  at 
'  luncheon  at  our  hotel  one  day,  noth- 
ing further  from  our  thoughts  than 
princes  and  courts,  when  the  portier 
came  in  hot  haste  to  announce  a  royal 
lackey  who  wished  speech  with  me. 
Right  behind  him  up  loomed  the  mes- 
senger, in  his  gold  lace  and  with  his 
silver-headed  cane  ever  so  much  more 
imposing  a  figure  than  the  King  himself. 
"  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Crown 
Prince  and  the  Crown  Princess,"  so  ran 
his  message,  "  desired  our  attendance  at 
dinner  at  Charlottenlund  the  next  day 
but  one." 

"  The  dickens  they  do,"  I  blurted  out, 
fortunately  in  English,  with  a  vision  of 
silk  hats  and  regalia  of  which  I  had  none. 
But  my  wife  pulled  my  sleeve  and  saved 
the  day.  "  Would  he  thank  their  royal 
highnesses  very  much ;  we  should  be  glad 
to  come,"  was  the  way  it  went  into 
Danish.  Whereupon  he  bowed  and  went, 
leaving  us  staring  helplessly  at  one 
another.  I  think  we  were  both  disposed 
to  back  out.  But  the  children  decided 
it  otherwise.  Of  course  we  must  go. 
Such  an  honor  I 

So  we  went.  After  all,  it  was  simple 
enough.  I  just  borrowed  a  top  hat 
(that  did  not  fit ;  I  was  glad  to  carry  it 
in  my  hand  in  the  presence  of  royalty, 
for  it  simply  would  not  come  down  over 
my  head  ;  it  was  three  sizes  too  small). 
The  rest  was  easy.  We  drove  out  with 
the  American  Minister  and  his  wife,  who 


were  invited  too.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
after  a  disputed  question  in  our  family 
whether  it  was  the  cross  of  Dannebrog  I 
wore  on  my  breast,. and  therefore  me, 
the  sentinels  saluted ;  or  the  American 
Minister.  But  he  wore  no  cross.  My 
wife  insisted  mischievously  that  it  must 
be  his  carriage.  Could  she  have  seen 
herself,  charming  princes  and  princesses 
alike  with  her  sweet  and  gracious  ways, 
as  she  did  every  one  she  met,  there  would 
have  been  no  mystery.  Where  she 
passed,  everybody  was  made  glad.  They 
saluted  from  sheer  desire  to  do  it.  And 
then,  we  were  guests  of  royalty. 

Charlottenlund  lies  in  tiie  forest  just 
outside  Cop)enhagen,  on  the  beautiful 
shore  road.  It  blew  in  from  the  water, 
and  the  ladies,  on  account  of  their  hats, 
preferred  to  ride  backwards.  And  so, 
chatting  and  laughing,  we  wheeled  into 
the  palace  grounds  before  we  knew  we 
were  half  way,  and  found  ourselves  head- 
ing a  procession  of  royal  carriages  bent 
for  the  palace.  They  were  easily  known 
by  their  scarlet-coated  drivers.  We  had 
barely  time  to  change  round,  to  get  our 
wives  properly  seated,  when  the  door  of 
the  carriage  was  yanked  open  and  lackeys 
swarmed  to  help  the  ladies.  In  we  went 
Almost  before  we  could  draw  breath  a 
door  was  thrown  wide,  our  names  were 
announced,  and  the  Crown  Princess  came 
forward  with  outstretched  hand. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come  out 
to  us,"  she  said. 

Our  entrance  had  been  so  sudden, 
due  to  the  hustle  to  make  way  for  the 
princes  following  close  upon  us,  and  in 
thought  and  speech  we  had  been  so  far 
away  during  the  trip,  that  the  Danish 
greeting  left  me  for  the  moment  dumb, 
groping  my  way  four  thousand  miles 
across  the  sea.    Slowly  and  laboriously, 
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as  it  seemed  to  me,  I  found  the  tongue 
of  my  childhood  again,  but  awkward 
beyond  belief.     This  is  what  it  said : 

"  How  very  respectable  of  you  to  ask 
us." 

The  Crown  Princess  looked  at  me  a 
moment,  uncertain  what  to  think,  then 
caught  the  look  in  my  wife's  face,  and 
laughed  outright.  At  which  the  Prince 
came  up  and  heard  the  explanation,  and 
we  all  laughed  together.  The  next 
moment  the  room  was  filled  with  their 
children,  and  we  were  introduced  right 
and  left.  It  was  all  quite  as  neighborly 
and  as  informal  as  if  we  had  been  at 
home.  Fine  young  people,  all  of  them ; 
finest  of  them  all  Prince  Carl,  who  is 
now  King  Haakon  of  Norway.  Hand- 
some, frank,  and  full  of  fun  and  friend- 
liness, he  was  both  good  to  look  at  and 
to  speak  with  ;  and  in  that  he  resembled 
his  father.  They  all  have  the  slender 
youthful  shape  of  the  old  King.  But  for 
his  furrowed  face  and  the  tired  look 
that  often  came  into  it  in  the  last  few 
years,  no  one  would  have  thought  him 
over  fifty,  though  he  was  nearly  ninety. 
The  Crown  Prince  at  sixty-one  seemed 
barely  forty. 

My  wife  was  taken  in  to  dinner  by  a 
prince,  a  shy,  boyish  young  fellow, 
whose  great  ambition,  he  confided  to 
her,  was  to  live  in  a  New  York  sky- 
scraper and  shoot  up  and  down  in  the 
elevator,  which  was  entirely  contrary  to 
her  inclinations,  and  she  told  him  so.  I 
was  not  so  lucky,  but  I  shall  always 
remember  that  evening  with  unalloyed 
pleasure  for  the  hearty  and  unaffected 
hospitality  of  our  hosts  and  of  everybody. 
The  Crown  Prince  talked  of  America 
and  its  people  with  warm  appreciation, 
and  of  President  Roosevelt  as  a  chief 
prop  of  the  world's  peace,  at  the  very 
time  when  some  people  at  home  were 
yet  shouting  that  he  was  a  firebrand. 
He  thought  him  a  wonderful  man,  and 
we  did  not  disagree.  The  thing  that 
especially  challenged  his  admiration  was 
his  capacity  for  work — for  getting  things 
done.  That  any  one  could  get  access 
to  him  in  a  nation  of  eighty  millions, 
and  get  a  hearing  if  he  was  entitled  to 
one,  seemed  to  him  marvelous.  He  was 
interested  in  everything  done  for  the 
toiler  in  our  great  cities,  and  heard  with 


visible  interest  of  the  progress  we  were 
making  in  the  search  for  the  lost  neigh- 
bor. The  talk  strayed  to  the  unhappy 
conditions  in  Russia,  the  Jewish  massa- 
cres, and  the  threatening  unrest.  My 
wife  was  expressing  her  horror  at  the 
things  we  read,  and  I  began  to  feel  that 
we  were  skating  on  very  thin  ice,  seeing 
that  the  Czar  was  the  Crown  Prince's 
nephew,  when  I  heard  him  say  to  her, 
with  great  earnestness,  "  You  may  be- 
lieve that  if  my  sister  had  the  influence 
many  think,  many  a  burden  would  be 
eased  for  that  unhappy  people."  And 
my  heart  swelled  with  gratitude,  for 
Crown  Prince  Frederik's  sister,  the  Czar's 
mother,  was  the  sweet  Princess  Dagmar 
whom  every  Danish  boy  loved  when  I 
was  one  of  them,  unless  he  were  the 
sworn  knight  of  Alexandra,  her  beautiful 
sister. 

After  dinner  we  strayed  through  the 
garden  that  lies  in  the  shelter  of  the 
deep  beech  forest,  and  when  it  was  bed- 
time the  boys,  including  my  wife's  cava- 
lier, came  to  kiss  their  father  good-night. 
It  was  all  as  sweet  a  picture  of  family 
happiness  as  if  it  were  our  own  White 
House  at  home,  and  it  did  us  good  to 
witness.  I  think  our  host  saw  it,  for 
when  we  shook  hands  at  the  leave-taking 
he  said :  "  You  have  seen  now  how  hap- 
pily and  simply  we  live  here,  and  I  am 
glad  you  came.  Now,  take  back  with 
you  my  warm  greeting  to  your  great 
President,  and  tell  him  that  we  all  of  us 
admire  him  and  trust  him,  and  are  glad 
of  the  prosperity  of  his  people — ^your 
people.". 

He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  my  wife 
to  read  our  story,  and  I  sent  to  London 
for  a  copy  of  "  The  Making  of  an  Amer- 
ican," which  he  fell  to  reading  at  once, 
according  to  his  habit.  They  say  in 
Denmark  that  he  reads  everything  and 
never  forgets  anything,  and  has  it  all  at 
his  fingers'  end  always.  I  had  proof  of 
that  when  we  next  met.  It  was  in  Ribe, 
my  old  town  at  the  North  Sea,  where  he 
had  come  with  the  King  and  the  whole 
royal  house  to  open  the  Domkirke,  re- 
stored after  the  wear  and  decay  of  nine 
centuries.  I  was  coming  out  of  our  hotel 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
Square  ran  plumb  into  a  gentleman  in  a 
military  cloak,  who  had  a  young  man  for 
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company,  and  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Riis,"  said  he. 
"  I  hope  you  are  well,  and  your  wife, 
since  last  we  met." 

It  must  surely  be  that  I  am  getting 
old  and  foolish.  The  voice  I  knew ; 
there  are  few  as  pleasing.  But  the 
man — .  I  stood  and  looked  at  him, 
while  a  smile  crept  over  his  features  and 
broadened  there.     All  at  once  I  knew. 

"  But,  good  gracious,  your  Royal 
Highness,"  I  said, "  who  would  expect  to 
find  you  here  before  any  one  is  up  and 
stirring.  You  are  really  yourself  to 
blame." 

He  laughed.  "We  are  early  risers, 
my  children  and  I.  We  have  been  up 
and  out  since  six  o'clock."  And  so  they 
had,  I  learned  afterwards,  to  the  despair 
of  the  cook  at  the  Bishop's  house  where 
they  were  staying.  He  introduced  his 
son  and  daughter.  "  And  now,"  said 
the  Prince  with  a  smile  that  had  a  chal- 
lenge in  it,  "  where  do  you  suppose  we 
have  been  ?  Down  at  the  river  to  look 
at  the  bridge  where  you  first  met  your 
wife.  You  see,  I  have  read  your  book. 
But  we  did  not  find  it." 

I  explained  that  the  Long  Bridge  had 
been  but  a  memory  these  twenty  years, 
but  to  me  a  very  dear  one,  and  he  nodded 
brightly,  "  Give  her  my  warm  r^^rds." 
She  was  glad  when  I  told  her,  for  her 
loyal  heart  had  made  room  for  him  be- 
side his  sweet  sisters  from  our  childhood. 
When  the  lilacs  bloomed  again,  I  was 
alone,  and  he  sent  me  a  message  of  sor- 
row and  sympathy.  And  because  of  that, 
for  his  liking-of  her,  I  shall  always  love 
him. 

They  told  no  end  of  stories  of  the 
delight  he  had  given  by  this  gift,  so 
invaluable  in  a  public  man,  of  remember- 
ing and  recognizing  men,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  years.  One  peasant,  come  to 
town  to  see  the  show,  was  halted  by 
Prince  Frederik  in  the  market  square, 
as  was  I,  and  greeted  as  an  old  comrade. 


They  had  been  recruits  together  in  one 
regiment ;  for  the  royal  princes  in  Den- 
mark have  to  serve  in  the  ranks  with 
their  fellow-citizens.  They  are  not  made 
generals  at  birth.  In  Copenhagen  I  was 
told  that  the  Prince  kept  tab  on  all  that 
went  on  in  the  Rigsdag,  and  the  man 
without  convictions  dreaded  nothing  so 
much  as  his  long  memory ;  with  reason, 
it  would  seem,  for  not  long  before,  when 
a  certain  member  of  the  Opposition 
made  a  troublesome  speech,  the  Crown 
Prince  calmly  brought  out  his  scrap-book 
and  showed  the  embarrassed  Minister 
where  the  same  man  had  taken  the  ex- 
actly opposite  stand  half  a  score  of  years 
before.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand 
how  a  memory  like  that  might  become 
potent  in  the  deliberations  of  a  parlia- 
mentary body,  particularly  among  a  peo- 
ple with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ^ridiculous, 
like  the  Danes.  However,  they  have 
something  better  than  that  They  are, 
above  all,  a  loyal  people,  and  King 
Frederik  starts  out  with  their  real  affec- 
tion as  his  working  capital.  He  b  as 
popular  as  was  his  father,  though  in  a 
different  way.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing more  touching  or  more  creditable 
to  a  people  than  the  way  the  Danes  put 
aside  their  claims  when  the  dispute  be- 
tween them  and  King  Christian's  Min- 
isters over  constitutional  rights  became 
bitter,  and  the  King,  loyal  himself  to 
the  backbone,  would  not  let  the  Minis- 
ters go.  "  He  is  of  the  past  that  does 
not  comprehend,"  they  said,  "but  he  is 
our  good  old  King  and  we  love  him." 
And  the  clouds  blew  over,  and  the  people 
and  their  ruler  were  united  in  an  affection 
that  wiped  out  every  trace  of  resentment 
The  new  King  is  of  the  present  He 
knows  his  people,  and  they  trust  him 
with  the  love  they  gave  his  father.  One 
does  not  need  to  be  a  prophet  to  predict 
for  the  prosperous  Danish  land  happy 
days  in  store  under  King  Frederik  VHI. 
and  his  house. 
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A    REMARKABLE    PERSONALITY 
THOMAS  K.   BEECHER 


BT  W.  S.  B.  MATHEfFS 


SOMETIME  in  the  early  "  seven- 
ties" an  article  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  "  Advance  "  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  certain  new  church  building 
proposed  by  the  congregation  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  in  Elmira, 
New  York.  The  building,  according  to 
this  story,  was  to  be  unlike  anything 
then  existing,  being  intended  for  social 
and  educational  purposes  quite  as  much 
as  for  the  formally  religious  uses  cus- 
tomary with  church  edifices.  Besides 
the  usual  auditorium  and  Sunday-school 
room,  this  building  had  a  gymnasium,  a 
reading-room,  a  library,  and  in  the  upper 
stories  of  the  after  part  of  the  church  a 
suite  of  rooms  designed  for  entertaining, 
the  large  ones  for  general  purposes  of 
the  societies  of  the  church,  the  smaller 
to  be  loaned  to  the  poorer  members, 
after  due  notice  in  advance,  for  their 
own  personal  entertaining  of  friends. 
There  were  suitable  parlors,  dining- 
rooms,  cloak-rooms,  and  kitchens,  fully 
provided  with  utensils,  crockery,  etc. 
Here  any  person,  upon  receiving  per- 
mission, could  bring  her  supplies  and 
give  a  dinner  to  her  friends,  with  all  the 
conveniences  of  the  higher  society,  yet 
at  no  expense  beyond  the  arbitrary  out- 
lay for  service  and  articles  of  food.  In 
short,  the  proposed  Beecher  Church  in 
Elmira  was  meant  to  be,  and  in  fact 
proved  to  be  (and  I  suppose  still  is),  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  "  Peo- 
ple's Palaces"  ever  erected.  All  this 
was  interesting.  But  this  was  not  the 
point  which  most  attracted  me  in  the 
article. 

.  The  queer  thing  was  the  way  the 
iponey  had  been  voted  and  raised.  All 
of  us  who  do  church  business  in  evan- 
gelical circles  know  what  an  energetic 
"  efFort "  it  xsquires  to  denude  a  congre- 
gation of  what  it  truthfully  calls  its 
"substance "  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
build  a  large  church.  And  I  had  myself 
been  living  in  the  shadow  of  a  large 


enterprise  of  that  kind.  Hence  my  in- 
terest in  this  story,  which  was  about  as 
follows : 

It  appeared  that  a  few  Sundays  pre- 
viously Mr.  Beecher,  at  the  close  of  the 
Sunday  morning  service,  made  a  few 
remarks.  He  said,  substantially :  "  When 
I  came  to  Elmira,  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  perhaps  the  worst 
church  building  in  Elmira.  That  was 
twenty  years  ago.  I  think  the  building 
has  held  its  own  ever  since.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  fall  down  for  some  time  yet, 
although  there  is  an  apparent  weakness 
in  the  roof  over  yonder,  which  I  will 
have  Brother  Jones  look  at  to-morrow 
and  see  whether  it  is  still  safe.  Several 
times  since  I  have  been  here  the  ques- 
tion of  a  new  church  has  been  advocated. 
I  have  always  opposed  the  idea,  because 
I  knew  that  you  were  not  ready.  I  did 
not  wish  you  to  get  subscription  on  the 
brain,  and  run  races  to  see  who  should 
put  down  the  largest  sum ;  nor  was  I 
willing  to  leave  g,  part  of  the  cost  on 
mortgage.  Whenever  there  is  a  mort- 
gage on  a  church,  the  devil  holds  the 
mortgage,  and  the  religious  life  in  that 
church  inevitably  dies.  A  new  church  is 
not  necessary  to  me.  I  can  preach  in  the 
park  in  the  warm  weather  and  in  a  hall  in 
winter ;  or  I  can  do  as  the  Lord  himself 
did — preach  from  house  to  house.  What 
I  am  here  for  is  the  life  of  religion  in  your 
souls,  and  preaching  is  but  a  minor  ques- 
tion. 

"  Still,  there  are  advantages  in  a  suit- 
able building.  I  have  been  talking  with 
an  architect,  and  I  find  that  it  is  likely 
to  cost  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
build  such  a  church  as  I  think  we  ought 
to  have,  if  we  have  a  new  one.  There- 
fore I  am  going  to  put  it  to  you  this 
morning  to  vote.  On  the  table  in  front 
of  the  pulpit  is  a  box  of  envelopes 
directed  to  me,  and  in  each  envelope  is 
a  card  with  blanks.  Write  your  name 
and  address.    Then  vote  on  the  ques- 
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tions  :  First,  Do  we  need  a  new  church, 
and  are  you  in  favor  of  building  it  now  ^ 
Yes  or  No.  Second,  How  much  will 
you  give  in  one  payment  towards  it  ? 
Third,  How  much  could  you  give  in 
three  payments  towards  it  ? 

"  Take  plenty  of  time  to  think  it  over, 
and  return  the  envelope  to  me  within 
five  weeks  from  yesterday.  I  will  open 
them  five  weeks  from  to-day.  If  the 
majority  decides  to  have  a  new  church 
and  the  amount  pledged  is  sufficient,  we 
will  have  one.  Do  not  tell  any  one  how 
you  mean  to  vote ;  do  not  talk  it  over 
with  any  one  except  your  wife.  What  I 
want  is  a  vote  of  individuals." 

Within  a  few  days  the  envelopes  began 
to  flow  back ;  within  the  week  all  were 
back ;  yet  Beecher  was  true  to  his  word ; 
he  waited  out  his  five  weeks,  then  he 
opened  the  envelopes.  The  vote  was 
practically  unanimous  for  the  new  church, 
and  the  amount  pledged  aggregated 
about  eighty  thousand  dollars.  The 
church  was  forthwith  ordered  and  was 
then  building.  The  article  was  signed 
Mark  Twain. 

Now,  Mark  Twain  in  those  days  was 
not  widely  known  as  an  evangelical 
worker  or  as  a  writer  whose  stories  could 
be  taken  invariably  at  their  face  value. 
Therefore  the  wonderful  story  stood  out 
forcibly,  and  created  an  intense  interest 
to  know  about  how  much  of  it  was  true, 
for  nothing  had  then  been  printed  to 
throw  light  upon  the  processes  of  educa- 
tion which  had  been  operating  upon  the 
Elmira  congregation  for  twenty  years. 
Being  then  a  young  man  of  confiding 
nature,  I  straightway  wrote  to  Mr. 
Beecher,  asking  how  much  of  the  story 
was  true.  (I  did  not  then  know  that 
Mark  Twain  was  Beecher's  brother-in- 
law — ^they  having,  I  believe,  married  sis- 
ters.) In  due  time  I  got  a  short  note 
from  Mr.  Beecher,  saying  that  within  a 
few  days  he  would  be  visiting  in  Chicago 
at  his  sister's,  on  Ann  Street,  and  if  I 
would  call  upon  such  a  day  he  would  be 
glad  to  tell  me  more  about  it. 

Upon  the  hour  I  called.  I  found 
Mr.  Beecher  then  about  forty-five  or  fifty 
years  old,  a  strong  face,  but  not  with 
the  peculiar  mouth  of  the  orator,  such  as 
his  brother  Henry  Ward  Beecher  had, 
and  such  as  Henry  Clay  had  in  a  strik- 


ing degree.  Some  of  the  particulars 
given  above  were  from  what  he  told  me 
then.  I  learned  that  he  was  to  make  an 
informal  address  that  evening  before  the 
theological  students  of  the  seminary  at 
Union  Park.  I  asked  and  received  per- 
mission to  attend,  and  took  a  friend 
with  me,  upon  whom  the  man  and  the 
address  made  as  profound  an  impres- 
sion as  they  did  upon  me. 

The  talk  was  made  in  a  hall,  a  class- 
room, I  think,  Beecher  remaining  seated 
upon  a  low  platform ;  the  class  numbered 
perhaps  thirty  or  forty,  nice  serious  fel- 
lows, maybe  a  trifle  too  serious  in  spots 
for  perfect  health.  This  happens  some- 
times. 

He  took  for  text  the  verse,  "  Beware 
of  the  leaven  of  Pharisees,  which  is 
hypocrisy."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
word  hypocrisy  had  undergone  a  change 
of  meaning  since  the  English  Bible  had 
been  made,  and  had  acquired  later  a 
meaning  which  was  not  what  Christ  had 
in  mind.  By  hypocrisy  Christ  meant 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  the  machine 
and  its  smooth  working  becomes  an  ob- 
ject for  its  own  sake ;  it  did  not  mean 
intentional  insincerity.  He  thought  that 
the  Pharisees  were  perhaps  the  most 
sincere  religionists  of  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Christ ;  the  trouble  was  not  with 
their  sincerity,  but  with  their  conception 
of  religion,  which  they  made  out  to  be 
a  matter  of  formal  observances.  He 
thought  the  danger  of  the  kind  of  hypoc- 
risy which  Christ  meant  to  be  peculiarly 
strong  with  priests,  preachers,  and  min- 
isters, who,  standing  as  the  immediate 
representatives  of  God  himself,  became 
filled  with  a  sense  of  their  own  impor- 
tance, even  their  indispensability ;  that 
this  feeling  suffused  everything  they  did 
to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  impair 
their  usefulness,  and  in  some  cases  de- 
stroyed it  entirely.  He  then  went  on 
for  some  time  with  a  beautiful  discourse 
on  the  usefulness  of  the  ministry  and 
the  privilege  of  assuaging  sorrow  and  of 
awakening  broken  hearts  to  hope  and 
new  life.  It  was  simply  a  talk  by  an 
old  minister  to  a  class  of  neophytes  not 
yet  entered  into  the  work.  It  pointed 
out  the  danger,  but  at  the  same  time 
magnified  the  office  of  the- ministry  in 
terms  likely  to  last  them  a  long  time. 
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After  the  talk  there  were  questions. 
One  asked  whether  he  thought  it  advis- 
able to  preach  hell,  /.  e.,  the  eternal 
destruction  of  the  wicked.  Beecher 
became  extremely  affected,  and  seemed 
likely  to  burst  into  tears.  He  controlled 
himself,  and  answered  in  a  voice  full  of 
deep  feeling  that  every  man  must  decide 
this  for  himself.  He,  personally,  had 
never  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  preach 
the  doctrine,  for  fear  of  discouraging  a 
seeking  soul.  At  this,  one  of  those  very 
conscientious  young  men  rose  up  and 
asked :  "  But,  Mr.  Beecher,  would  not 
you  have  us  stand  up  for  the  truth  ?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  for  the 
poser  to  strike  in.  Then  Beecher,  in  a 
quiet  voice,  but  with  deep  significance, 
spoke  this  apothegm : 

"  Truth  is  eternal ;  it  is  part  of  God. 
If  you  will  give  it  a  chance,  the  truth  will 
stand  up  for  you." 

This  was  one  of  those  things  which 
Beecher  could  do :  give  you  a  volume  in 
a  nutshell,  when  an  occasion  arose.  I 
doubt  whether  any  person  who  heard 
that  sentence  will  ever  forget  it. 

Upon  a  later  occasion,  during  this 
same  visit,  Mr.  Beecher  gave  me  more 
particulars  of  the  old  church.  He  said 
that  it  was  terribly  cold  in  winter.  "  To 
give  you  an  idea,"  he  said,  "  water  froze 
one  Sunday  in  a  glass  by  my  side  on  the 
pulpit  while  I  was  preaching.  I  saw 
that  many  in  the  congregation  were 
awfully  cold.  So  I  stopped  my  sermon 
and  remarked :  '  I  see  that  some  of  you 
appear  uncomfortable,  and  it  certainly  is 
cold  here.  As  for  me  personally,  I  was 
never  more  comfortable.  I  have  on  two 
pairs  of  trousers  and  arctic  overshoes." 
He  had  on  his  overcoat,  and,  opening 
this,  he  showed  a  cardigan  jacket  over 
his  imdercoat.  "  So  if  any  are  cold,  you 
had  better  go  out  now,  while  I  wait.  It 
is  far  better  to  go  home  and  get  warm 
than  stay  here  and  take  cold."  So  a  few 
souls,  too  frozen  to  stay,  went  out,  and 
then  Beecher  resumed  his  sermon,  and  I 
doubt  not  gave  those  who  remained 
ample  cause  to  be  thankful  that  they  had 
done  so. 

^  Some  months  later,  while  I  was  engaged 
in  a  summer  school  at  Binghamton,  New 
York,  Mr.iB^echer  came  down  and  gave 
us  his  le<iture  upon  Church  Music.     It 


was  a  good  discourse,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member much  of  it  now.  Afterwards, 
we  had  a  long  talk,  and  as  Dr.  Mason 
and  I  were  walking  home  with  Mr. 
Beecher,  he  remarked  that  during  the 
time  he  had  been  in  Elmira  there  had 
been  I  forget  how  many  pastors  of  the 
other  churches — it  was  a  large  number, 
very  large.  Whereupon  I  remarked: 
"  Mr.  Beecher,  you  must  have  a  great 
business  in  weddings  and  funerals,  owing 
to  your  extended  personal  acquaint- 
ance." "  Well,"  he  answered,  "  perhaps 
in  weddings  I  have  my  share  and  more; 
but  in  funerals  I  rather  lost  my  reputa- 
tion in  my  first  years."  This  filled  us 
with  curiosity  to  know  what  he  meant, 
whereupon  he  told  the  following  story: 

"When  I  first  came  to  Elmira,"  he 
said,  "  I  was  called  to  conduct  a  funeral 
in  the  country  at  a  school-house.  A 
man  about  for^  years  old  had  died.  I 
went  to  the  place — it  was  a  very  hot  day 
in  summer — and  found  that  the  mourners 
had  arrived  in  advance  of  the  hearse 
with  the  coffin.  The  widow  was  a  splen- 
did-looking woman,  with  jet-black  hair 
and  eyes,  rather  well  rounded,  and  well 
dressed.  She  was  chatting  pleasantly 
with  those  next  her  in  a  low  voice.  I 
took  my  seat  in  the  desk  and  we  waited. 
Presently  the  hearse  arrived  and  they 
prepared  to  bring  in  the  body.  As  they 
began,  I  began  to  read  the  usual  sen- 
tences, such  as  'I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life' — ^you  know  them.  The 
minute  she  heard  my  voice  she  began  to 
ciy  violently  and  vociferously.  I  stopped 
and  she  stopped.  After  a  moment  I 
went  on  reading.  With  the  first  sound 
of  my  voice  she  b^;an  her  vociferation. 
I  stopped,  and  so  did  she.  I  remarked, 
'  If  I  am  to  conduct  these  services,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  quiet'  That  woman 
slid  one  side  of  her  handkerchief  off 
from  one  eye  and  gave  me  the  most 
devilish  look  I  have  ever  received  in  my 
life.  If  she  could,  she  would  have  anni- 
hilated me  then  and  there.  But  she  did 
not  set  up  her  wailing  again  when  I  went 
on  with  the  service.  Things  like  this 
damage  a  man's  funereal  popularity." 

He  then  went  on  with  something  like 
this :  "  But  with  my  own  people,  if  I 
may  say  so  without  being  misunderstood, 
funerals  are  among  the  most  precious 
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meetings  we  have.  I  have  done  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  free  them  from 
that  pagan  fear  of  death,  and  when  I  go 
to  the  house  (for  we  never  have  public 
funerals),  I  find  the  mourners  sitting 
around,  and  I  greet  them  all  pleasantly, 
and  we  speak  appreciatively  of  the  de- 
ceased and  of  his  work,  and  then  I  read 
some  comforting  passages  and  we  sing 
hymns  of  heaven  and  have  a  short  prayer 
and  carry  the  body  away." 

Thomas  Beecher  was  a  strong  and 
most  incisive  personality.  I  think  him 
the  strongest  of  all  the  children  of  that 
patriarch  in  Congregational  Israel,  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher.  When  Thomas  was  a 
boy  of  fifteen  or  younger,  he  used  to  act 
as  amanuensis  for  his  father,  writing  the 
sermons  which  the  old  man  dictated 
while  walking  the  floor  of  the  study. 
Lyman  Beecher  was  a  character,  and  he 
had  the  prevailing  knack  of  his  day  of 
making  die  strongest  and  baldest  fore- 
ordination,  foreknowledge,  and  predesti- 
nation agree  perfectly  with  the  idea  of 
free  grace.  It  is  a  high  mental  trick, 
that,  to  have  a  thing  unavoidably  and 
unalterably  certain  and  yet  contingent. 
The  Beecher  boys  could  never  manage 
it,  Tom  least  of  all.  When  the  doc- 
trine had  passed  a  certain  danger  point, 
Tom  used  to  brace  himself  and  break 
in  with,  "  Father,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
so."  Then  he  would  state  his  diflBculty. 
Whereupon  the  father  squared  off  to  the 
arg^ument,  and  Beecher  said  that  some- 
times they  argued  for  two  hours  on  the 
stretch.  His  father  got  warmer  and 
warmer  under  the  collar;  but  he  was 
good  stuff,  and  knew  a  "  free  moral 
agent  "  when  he  saw  one,  and  he  knew 
that  his  son  Tom  was  of  that  kind.  He 
used  to  say,  "  Tom,  Tom,  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  be  convinced,  but  you  haven't 
the  arguments."  "Whereas,"  said  Tom, 
"  the  angel  Gabriel,  with  fresh  creden- 
tials from  heaven,  could  not  have  changed 
father's  mind." 

So  this  Beecher  got  far  away  from  the 
lines  of  the  family  doctrine,  and,  although 
strongly  biased  to  the  pulpit,  he  could 
neither  accept  what  passed  for  orthodoxy 
nor  yet  throw  down  the  bars  entirely  and 
go  into  Unitarianism,  which  was  just 
then  the  current  dissent.  So  he  got  to 
a  period  when  he  realized  Christ  as  the 


great  example  and  pattern,  but  ignored 
all  the  rest  of  his  training.  In  this  stress 
after  leaving  college  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  teach  a  ward  school,  and  his 
one  principle  was  that  he  "  ought  to 
teach  that  school  as  Christ  would  have 
taught  it."  It  was  a  day  of  routine 
memorizing  of  books,  an  ignoring  of 
principles,  and  of  vigorous  corporal  pun- 
ishments. Naturally,  the  latter  seemed 
widest  of  all  from  what  Christ  would 
have  had. 

"  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  disci- 
pline of  that  school,"  he  said,  "  one  day 
I  asked  a  boy,  '  Brown,  shut  the  door, 
please.'  Brown  answered,  '  See  you  in 
hell  first.'  "  "  In  that  case,"  answered 
Beecher,  sweetly,  "  I  will  shut  it  myself," 
and  so  he  did.  This  went  on  for  several 
weeks,  the  order  getting  worse  and 
worse,  until  one  day  it  was  so  bad  and 
so  little  seemed  to  have  been  gained 
that  some  insolence  from  one  of  the  large 
boys  entirely  broke  him  down,  and  he 
put  his  head  down  upon  his  arms  on  his 
desk  and  sobbed  aloud  like  a  baby,  with 
discouragement  and  grief.  "  Then,"  he 
said,  "  I  prayed ;  and  my  prayer  was 
little  more  than  that  of  the  shipwrecked 
sailor  who  said, '  O  Lord  ;  if  there  be  a 
Lord,  now  is  the  time  to  put  in  his 
oar.' 

"  A  few  days  later  there  was  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  spelling-lesson.  It  was  that 
page  in  Webster's  speller,  Baker,  Maker, 
etc.,  and  when  several  had  been  spelled 
in  the  usual  perfunctory  manner,  one 
boy  grasped  his  head  with  his  hands 
and  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  room 
saying, '  I  see  it,  I  see  it  I'  '  Well,  Jones, 
what  do  you  see  ?'  I  asked.  '  Oh,  I  see,* 
he  answered,  '  e-r,  one  who '  (baker,  one 
who  bakes,  etc.),  and  it  went  through 
the  room,  and  eventually  the  school,  like 
an  electric  shock.  From  that  moment 
on  the  school  began  to  learn." 

"  And  what  of  Brown  and  the  disci- 
pline?" lasked.  "Oh, "answered Beecher, 
"there  was  no  need  of  discipline;  the 
school,  being  anxious  to  learn,  disciplined 
itself." 

"  And  what  of  Brown  ?"  I  persisted. 
"  Brown,"  he  answered,  "  got  very  fond 
of  me  and  followed  me  about,  like  a  dog, 
everywhere  I  would  go,  thankful  if  he 
could  only  see  me  and  now  and  then  get 
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a  word.  When  I  left  Philadelphia  for 
good,"  he  went  on,  "it  was  by  boat; 
Brown  was  out  as  far  as  he  could  get  on 
a  spar  which  projected  beyond  the  pier, 
and  with  a  great  bandana  handkerchief 
was  alternately  waving  it  to  me  and 
wiping  his  eyes.  Brown  was  a  good 
fellow  and  he  has  made  a  good  man." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Thomas 
Beecher  realized  that  the  family  vocation 
was  pressing  him  more  and  more,  and, 
after  due  study,  his  ordination  was  to 
take  place.  When  the  day  came,  his 
heart  failed.  Calling  his  brother  Henry 
Ward  to  one  side  (for  he  was  to  give 
the  "  charge  "  to  the  new  minister),  he 
said :  "  Brother,  I  am  afraid  to  go  on. 
I  think  I  see  my  way  to  preach  about  a 
year ;  I  will  then  be  preached  out,  and 
will  have  nothing  further  to  give  them. 
I  am  afraid  I"  Whereupon  Henry  an- 
swered, "  Oh,  brother,  if  you  preach 
Christ  one  year,  you  will  never  stop  I" 

Thomas  K.  Beecher  was  not  a  natural 
orator  like  the  versatile  and  poetic  Henry 
Ward  Beecher ;  he  was,  as  he  himself  said, 
"  a  teacher."    What  he  sought  to  do  was 
to  educate  his  people.     As  an  example 
of  his  unconventionality,  this  story  was 
told  me  by  a  friend  in  Elmira.    On  his 
way  to  church  one  Sunday  morning  he' 
saw  a  poor  woman  sawing  wood  by  her 
litde  cabin.     He  placed  his  hand  on  the 
fence  and  vaulted  over  in  his  hearty 
way,  and,  pulling  off  his  coat  as  he  came, 
took  the  saw  out  of  her  hands  and  went 
on    sawing.     "  My  good    woman,"    he 
asked, "  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  do  this 
work  to-day?"    She  answered  that  it  was ; 
that  she  had  been  out  "  cleaning  yester- 
day and  had  gotten  home  very  late  and 
too  dead  tired  to  prepare  her  Sunday 
wood."    "  Well,"  said  Beecher,  putting 
on  his  coat,  for  he  had  done  enough, 
"  the  next  time  you  get  in  this  fix,  please 
let  me  know  on  Saturday,  and  I  will  send 
some  one  to  prepare  some  for  you ;  it 
doesn't  look  well  for  a  preacher  to  be 
sawing  wood  on  Sunday." 

He  was  very  ready,  and  gifted  with 
curt  ways  of  saying  things.  For  in- 
stance, he  said  one  day :  "  When  any  of 
my  people  leave  Elmira  to  live  in  New 
York,  they  always  want  letters  to  join 
Plymouth  Church  [his  brother's].  They 
mig^t  as  well  join  Broadway  1"    This 


referred,  naturally,  to  the  crowds  and 
the  continual  hurry  and  change  at  Plym- 
outh, which  was  then  a  sort  of .  evan- 
gelical cathedral  of  the  Northern  States. 

Preachers  used  to  come  down  to 
Elmira  to  investigate  the  story  of  how  he 
raised  the  money  for  his  church.  When 
they  had  tak&n  it  all  in,  the  confiding 
souls  would  remark,  "  I  will  go  right 
home  and  start  this  way  of  raising  money 
in  my  church  I"  "  They  might  as  well 
say  they  would  go  home  and  start  an 
oyster  shell,"  said  Beecher. 

He  was  very  fond  of  music,  as  were 
all  his  tribe.  Lowell  Mason  used  to  lead 
his  father's  choir  in  Boston,  and  his  oldest 
sister  Catherine  used  to  practice  on  the 
organ,  and  Tom  had  to  blow — in  other 
words,  to  pump — ^the  bellows,  a  difficult 
job  for  a  growing  boy.  Tom  used  to  get 
the  work  done  on  the  principle  by  which 
Tom  Sawyer  got  the  back  fence  painted — 
charging  the  other  boys  something  for 
a  chance  to  pump  so  many  minutes. 
Meanwhile  Tom  used  to  lie  on  the  pul- 
pit sofa  and  listen  to  the  Bach  fugue 
with  which  the  faithful  Catherine  was 
wrestling.  One  day,  in  this  occupation, 
he  suddenly  became  conscious  of  a  beau- 
tiful melody  floating  high  up  above  the 
fugue ;  it  did  not  seem  to  be  anything 
which  his  sister  played,  but  something 
outside  of  it,  above  it.  He  cried  out  to 
his  sister,  "  Oh,  sister  I  hear  it,  I  hear 
it  I"  "What  do  you  hear?"  she  an^ 
swered.  "  I  hear  tiiis,"  and  he  whistled 
the  melody.  "  I  have  heard  it  all  the 
time,"  she  replied. 

Beecher  was  never  settled  in  Elmira. 
He  came  there,  and  on  invitation  de- 
cided to  preach  a  while  for  them,  but 
declined  to  be  settled  until  he  found  out 
whether  they  would  want  him.  He  re- 
mained there,  I  suppose,  toward  forty 
years.  And  if  any  man  belonged  to 
Elmira  more  than  he  did,  I  never  heard 
his  name.  For  instance,  one  day  when 
the  present  writer  was  giving  an  organ 
lesson  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Binghamton,  Beecher  came  in  to  hear 
some  music.  I  was  curious  to  know 
how  he  chanced  to  be  there.  It  came 
out  that  the  town  of  Elmira  had  sent 
him  down  to  examine  two  iron  bridges 
in  Binghamton,  of  competing  patterns, 
one  or  the  other  of  which  was  to  serve 
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as  a  model  in  Elmira  for  the  principal 
bridge  across  the  river,  as  Beecher  should 
decide.  I  have  no  doubt  he  decided 
upon  sound  principles.  He  was  a  man 
who  could. 

In  his  early  years  at  Elmira  the  Sun- 
day-school was  a  great  trial  to  Mr. 
B^cher,  but,  as  he  himself  said,  he 
"  never  hurried  anything."  When  he  had 
been  in  Elmira  about  a  year,  it  began  to 
dawn  upon  the  more  acute  that  between 
the  conventionality  and  want  of  result  in 
the  Sunday-school  and  the  preaching 
there  was  a  difference  of  kind,  and  not 
simply  of  degree.  So  they  waited  upon 
Mr.  Beecher  and  asked  whether  he 
would  superintend  the  school.  Beecher's 
first  question  was  whether  they  wanted 
him  to  be  an  ordinary  superintendent  or 
an  extraordinary  superintendent.  The 
committee  looked  at  one  another  in  dis- 
may, the  distinction  being,  in  Southern 
phrase,  a  "  huckleberry  beyond  their 
persimmon ;"  and  they  asked  what  he 
meant.     Whereupon  Beecher  defined : 

"The  ordinary  superintendent,"  he 
said, "  strikes  the  bell,  gives  out  a  hymn, 
makes  the  opening  prayer,  and  then 
walks  around  and  looks  important  until 
time  to  do  the  same  things  again  and 
close  the  school." 

This  sounded  realistic  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  they  inquired  what  the  extraor- 
dinary superintendent  did  to  fill  up  the 
time.  "  The  extraordinary  superintend- 
ent," said  Beecher,  "  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  see  that  the  teachers  and  chil- 
dren all  learn  something  worth  while 
out  of  the  Word  of  God." 

This  was  too  indefinite  for  the  com- 
mittee, and  so  they  let  it  go  as  it  was  for 
about  another  year,  by  which  time  the 
Beecher  leaven  had  begun  to  work  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Sunday-school 
was  plainly  out  of  touch  with  it.  So 
they  came  again  to  Mr.  Beecher  and 
capitulated  in  full,  if  only  he  would  take 
charge  of  the  school.  Accordingly  he 
did  so. 

He  called  a  meeting  of  the  teachers 
and  laid  down  the  new  rules,  which  were 
that  strict  attendance  was  imperative, 
not  one  Sunday  and  then  a  Sunday  ab- 
sent ;  and  that  every  teacher  must  learn 
the  lesson  perfectly.  All  unable  or  un- 
willing to  ag^ee  to  these  conditions  were 


to  resign  then  and  there,  and  he  would 
find  others  to  take  their  places.  It  was 
a  brave  congregation,  and  they  mostly 
stuck.  Whereupon  Beecher  taught  them 
the  lesson  and  what  it  meant  Then  he 
adjourned  for  Sunday.  When  the  school 
had  been  called  to  order,  the  teachers 
had  a  genuine  surprise.  Beecher  an- 
nounced that  every  teacher  would  now 
proceed  to  recite  the  text  of  the  lesson 
to  her  class,  and  the  class  was  directed 
to  watch  for  mistakes.  It  went  on. 
Then  the  classes  recited  in  turn,  and 
then  the  new  rules  were  given  out  They 
were  three  in  number: 

Perfect  attendance,  except  for  un- 
avoidable cause. 

Every  pupil  to  know  the  lesson  per- 
fectly. 

Every  pupil  to  put  something  in  the 
collection. 

Upon  the  latter  point  he  elaborated  at 
some  length.  He  said  it  was  not  the 
money  he  was  most  after,  but  the  habit 
of  responsibility  and  of  bearing  one's 
fair  share  in  all  co-operative  enterprises. 
Therefore  he  ordained  that  the  contri- 
bution should  be  at  least  one  cent  He 
preferred  them  to  earn  this  cent  by  some 
little  errand  rather  than  to  ask  their 
father  or  mother  for  it  at  the  last  minute. 
And  when  through  poverty  or  ill  fortune 
a  cent  was  not  obtainable,  the  pupil 
should  cut  out  a  little  piece  of  paper, 
round  like  a  cent,  write  "  one  cent "  on 
one  side  and  sign  his  name  on  the  other. 
This  perfected  his  status  concerning  the 
contribution,  for  he  knew  that  no  one 
would  avail  himself  of  this  unless  it  was 
necessary. 

To  all  who  were  perfect  for  the  Sun- 
days of  six  months  the  church  would 
present,  at  the  morning  service,  a  New 
Testament,  suitably  inscribed.  These 
rules  had  been  in  force  for  several  years 
when  he  was  telling  me.  He  went  on : 
"  I  wish  you  could  have  been  there  last 
Sunday,  for  it  was  my  Testament  Sun- 
day. The  class  numbered  about  thirty; 
some  we  t  over  sixty  years  old ;  one  was 
a  washei  woman ;  then  there  were  small 
children  not  over  seven  or  eight  They 
stood  in  line  in  front  of  the  pulpit  one 
of  our  best  deacons  about  midway,  wait- 
ing for  his  Testament  like  the  others. 
And  I  made  them  a  little  speech  on  the 
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principle  of  having  done  well '  as  rulers 
over  a  few  things,'  and  gave  them  their 
books  with  my  writing  in  them,  the  date 
and  the  period  during  which  the  perfect 
record  had  been  earned." 

I  remember  that  Mr.  Beecher  told  me 
that  he  had  been  seduced  one  year  into 
joining  the  International  series  of  les- 
sons ;  but  he  did  not  find  them  to  answer 
his  purpose,  so  ever  since  that  time  he 
had  made  bis  own  course,  taking  care  to 
cover  the  essentials  of  Biblical  knowl- 
edge within  a  reasonable  series  of  years. 
He  also  told  me  that  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  limiting  his  Sunday-school 
to  his  own  church  as  nearly  as  he  could, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  room  in  the  church 
for  the  large  numbers  who  desired  to 
come ;  I  think  he  also  hated  to  seem  to 
be  intruding  into  the  sphere  Of  the  other 
pastor's  influence. 

When  I  knew  him  his  attitude  with 


regard  to  alcohol  was  not  that  of  Miss 
Willard.  Naturally,  as  a  Christian  min- 
ister he  was  in  the  fullest  compass  of  the 
term  "  a  temperance  man,"  but  he  was 
not  a  total  abstainer  upon  principle.  I 
was  told  that  in  his  later  years  circum- 
stances brought  home  to  him  new  views 
of  this  danger  to  manhood,  whereupon 
he  became  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
opponents  of  the  whisky  trafiSc.  We  had 
conversations  upon  this  subject,  but  no 
clear  outlines  now  remain. 

The  impression  which  Mr.  Beecher 
made  upon  me  was  that  of  a  singularly 
clear-headed  Christian  teacher,  or  per- 
haps more  properly  of  a  prophet  of  God, 
a  teacher  of  the  principles  of  right  human 
living  in  the  world  that  now  is ;  and  of 
course  a  firm  believer  in  the  glories  of 
the  life  beyond.  He  was  a  great  man ; 
a  character  contact  with  whom  inevita- 
bly left  a  deep  impression. 


THE  TOJVN'MEETING 

BY  GEORGE  E.   GOOGINS 


THE  town-meeting  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  democratic  of 
our  civil  institutions.  It  is  typi- 
cally a  New  England  institution,  where 
it  still  survives  and  flourishes  with  all  its 
ancient  veneration  and  spirit.  It  has 
lieen  in  vogue  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  is 
one  of  the  comer-stonesof  our  American 
system  of  government.  In  fact,  the 
American  system  is  substantially  a  com- 
promise between  the  town-meeting  of 
New  England  and  the  old  House  of 
Burgesses  in  Virginia — a  cross  between 
a  Cavalier  and  a  Puritan.  In  Colonial 
days  the  New  England  town  was  both 
democratic  and  puritanic,  and  the  town- 
meeting  was  a  place  where  were  put  into 
priactice  the  principles  of  personal  liber- 
ty, the  voting  of  taxes  by  the  people,  and 
the  responsibility  of  public  ofiScials  to 
the  municipality.  And  these  are  still 
the  prime  objects  of  the  town-meeting. 
The  town-meeting  embodies  the  idea  of 
government  by  the  people — not  indirect- 
ly, like  the  old  Hotise  of  Burgesses  of 
Colonial  Viiginia,  but  directly,  by  the 


people  themselves.  It  is  proof  to  the 
people  that  an  election  is  more  than  an 
assemblage  of  voters  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  spoils.  In  the  town-meet- 
ing, Democracy  sits  enthroned,  and 

"  The  Pilgrim's  vision  is  accomplished  here  I" 

Men  of  wealth  and  education  discuss 
public  affairs  and  hobnob  with  those  of 
lesser  fortunes  and  fewer  educational 
attainments.  All  mingle  together  about 
a  common  ballot-box,  and  in  the  annual 
meeting  discuss  and  settle  important 
questions  affecting  the  future  welfare  of 
the  town.  Where  is  the  ballot-box  purer 
than  at  an  annual  town-meeting  in  New 
England  ? 

Town-meeting  day  to  the  average 
countryman  is  full  of  signiflcance,  and  he 
thinks  more  of  it  than  of  any  other  day 
of  the  whole  year.  It  means  more  to 
him  than  does  the  Fourth  of  July  or 
Labor  Day,  and  he  shows  his  interest 
in  municipal  affairs  when  the  day  comes 
round  by  presenting  himself  promptly  at 
the  town  hall.  The  town-meeting  is  the 
only  show  on  earth  that  is  sure  of  its 
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audience.  Positively  no  postponement 
on  account  of  the  weather  I  Every  male 
citizen  is  a  star  performer,  and  each 
assumes  personal  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  the  exhibition.  And  the  town- 
meeting  is  always  a  success. 

Every  male  inhabitant  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  (paupers  and  Indians  not 
taxed  excluded)  is  allowed  the  privilege 
of  voting  and  taking  part  in  the  town- 
meeting.  This  privilege  could  not  be 
wrested  from  the  people  without  a  strug- 
gle. Only  sickness  or  inevitable  acci- 
dent can  keep  the  citizen  away  from  the 
annual  meeting.  He  may  shirk  his  duty 
elsewhere,  but  npver  in  town-meeting. 
He  votes  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  and  takes  part  in  the  debates 
with  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  a  Clay 
or  a  Webster.  The  average  citizen  will 
find  his  name  wanting  in  the  jury-box 
without  feeling  the  slightest  regret,  or 
will  sometimes  dodge  jury  service ;  but 
his  indignation  would  know  no  bounds 
should  he  be  informed  by  the  moderator 
on  town-meeting  day  that  his  name  had 
been  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  vot- 
ing list.  The  citizen  who  would  absent 
himself  from  the  town-meeting  without 
good  cause  would  run  the  risk  of  public 
criticism  and  would  not  elevate  himself 
in  the  scale  of  public  estimation.  No 
responsibility  is  so  essential  to  good  citi- 
zenship as  that  of  being  present  at  the 
annual  town-meeting,  and  the  average 
man  performs  the  duty  most  willingly. 

The  first  that  any  of  us  know  about 
the  approaching  town-meeting  is  when 
we  see  the  warrant  up  in  the  post-office 
warning  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to 
meet  at  the  town-house  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  on  the  fifth  day  of 
March,  a.d.  1906,  and  there  choose  by 
ballot  a  moderator,  town  clerk,  three 
selectmen,  treasurer,  school  committee, 
and  all  other  necessary  town  officers ; 
also  to  take  action  on  a  score  of  articles 
enumerated  in  said  warrant.  The  war- 
rant is  issued  in  the  name  of  the  State, 
signed  by  the  selectmen  and  the  con- 
stable. This  is  the  regular  annual  call, 
which  is  usually  posted  up  in  some  con- 
spicuous place  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  day  of  the  meeting.  The  call  is  a 
forerunner  of  the  grand  day  coming. 
Everybody  begins  to  talk  town-meeting. 


and  the  crowd  at  the  comer  grocery  in- 
creases from  day  to  day.  Aspiring  can- 
didates get  to  work  in  earnest,  and  begin 
to  put  up  their  political  fences,  which  are 
down  in  spots,  if  not  all  along  the  line. 
The  annual  election  is  right  upon  them. 

In  most  New  England  towns  the  an- 
nual election  is  held  usually  in  March  or 
April.  After  a  long,  cold  winter,  the 
event  ushers  in  the  new  spring.  It  is 
the  first  holiday  of  the  season,  and  every- 
body in  the  town,  old  and  j'oung,  male 
and  female,  turns  out  and  gives  presence 
and  inspiration  to  the  occasion.  It  is 
an  occasion  you  city  folk  know  nothing 
of.  It  is  a  great  day  in  the  country,  and 
the  citizens  enjoy  it.  The  meeting^l- 
ways  opens  on  time  and  with  a  bang. 
Every  precinct  is  represented,  and  the 
little  hall  is  crowded. 

The  little  town-house,  unpainted  and 
with  sharp,  sloping  roof,  stands  at  the 
fork  of  the  roads,  in  the  center  of  the 
town.  There  is  a  cordon  of  horses  and 
sleighs  and  pungs  around  it  on  this 
morning — all  kinds  of  rigs,  such  as  you 
might  see  in  the  city.  There  is  nothing 
so  very  countrified  about  these  people 
nowadays.  The  farmers  drive  into  town 
on  annual  meeting-day  with  stylish 
turnouts,  matched  bays,  and  double- 
seated  pungs,  the  best  that  money  can 
buy.  The  days  of  the  ox-team  and  the 
homely  old  rigs  that  were  once  in  evi- 
dence at  town-meeting  are  gone  forever. 
The  country  folk  are  up-to^iate  in  every- 
thing now,  and  you  can  hardly  distin- 
guish them  in  dress  and  manners  from 
the  city  folk. 

Every  seat  in  the  hall  is  taken,  and 
standing  room  is  hardly  available.  Every 
citizen  feels  himself  an  important  factor 
in  the  problem  of  municipal  government  \ 
and  he  is.  Men  do  not  forget  that  in 
serving  the  community  they  are  at  the 
same  time  serving  their  country.  Men 
who  will  allow  themselves  to  be  pulled, 
about  and  voted  by  scheming  p)oliticians 
at  State  and  National  elections  refuse 
to  be  dictated  to  here.  The  people  are 
supreme,  and  the  majority  rules  in  open 
town-meeting.  This  is  the  day  when 
men  leave  their  farm  work  and  business 
cares  to  discharge  their  duties  to  their 
town,  and  they  do  not  find  the  task 
either  onerous  or  unpleasant     Men  en- 
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joy  the  fun,  the  association,  and  receive 
a  direct  benefit  from  the  proceedings. 
The  town-meeting  is  a  source  of  incal- 
culable good  and  a  means  of  education 
to  many  men.  There  is  always  much 
to  be  learned  there,  including  business, 
parliamentary  law,  and,  above  all,  human 
nature.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  its 
existence  for  three  hundred  years,  the 
town-meeting  has  its  enemies.  There 
are  iconoclasts  who  would  destroy  it  if 
they  could  have  their  way.  However, 
its  enemies  are  among  those  who  doubt 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  rule  them- 
selves. 

The  town-meeting  has  a  ludicrous  fea- 
ture oftentimes,  and  there  are  situations 
which  to  the  spectator  seem  farcical ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  system  gives  gen- 
eral satisfaction  in  small  towns.  Like 
the  jury  system,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
better  substitute  will  be  offered  to  replace 
it.  The  people  can  be  depended  upon 
to  do  the  right  thing  when  it  comes  to  a 
test:  When  the  majority  of  the  people 
rule,  as  they  do  in  the  towns,  the  gov- 
ernment is  usually  satisfactory,  and 
there  is  very  little  complaining  among 
the  citizens.  Not  so  when  the  people 
are  ruled  by  chosen  representatives  over 
whom  they  have  no  control  for  the  time 
being.  When  power  is  delegated,  it  is 
liable  to  abuse.  The  only  true  democ- 
racy is  where  the  people  vote,  choose 
their  own  rulers,  and  make  their  own 
laws ;  of  this  the  town-meeting  is  the 
best  instance.  The  system,  however,  is 
applicable  only  to  towns,  it  being  too 
unwieldy  in  places  of  large  population. 

The  meeting  comes  to  order  when  the 
clerk  arises  and  in  trembling,  half-audible 
tones  announces  the  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  reads  the  town  warrant.  Then 
a  moderator  is  chosen  and  the  business 
of  the  meeting  is  begun.  The  election 
of  officers  comes  first  on  the  day's  pro- 
gramme. 

"  Bring  in  your  votes,  gentlemen,  for 
the  first  selectman,"  thunders  the  mod- 
erator, snapping  out  each  syllable  sepa- 
rately. 

This  announcement  is  usually  followed 
by  a  volley  of  cheers  for  the  different 
candidates  in  the  field ;  and  then  ensues 
a  wild,  mad  scramble  for  the  ballot-box. 
If  there  happens  to  be  a  contest  on,  the 


excitement  is  intense;  but  if  the  same 
old  board  is  to  be  given  a  re-election, 
then  only  slight  interest  is  manifested  by 
the  voters. 

"  Votes  all  in  ?"  inquires  the  moder- 
ator. 

"  No  1  no  1"  comes  the  reply. 

The  crowd  of  free  suffragists  continues 
to  jostle  and  surge  around  the  ballot- 
box,  like  angry  seas  about  a  derelict. 
The  scene  is  a  picturesque  one,  and  the 
excitement  of  it  all  is  quite  enough  to 
hold  one's  interest.  Everything  goes 
along  smoothly,  until  some  fellow  who 
is  a  trifle  the  worse  off  for  liquor  staggers 
up  to  the  ballot-box  and  persists  in  voting 
the  second  time.  But  the  moderator 
sees  him  and  excludes  the  ballot  That 
is  one  of  the  sad  features  of  a  town 
meeting. 

National  politics  and  party  prejudice 
are  wanting  in  the  town-meeting.  Party 
lines  are  not  drawn,  though  sectionalism 
is  often  Tesponsible  for  strife  in  the  town- 
meeting;  When  a  new  town  hall  or 
school-house  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
town,  everybody  wants  the  building 
located  in  his  district,  where  it  will  be  of 
the  most  convenience  to  himself.  To 
settle  the  question  of  where  a  public 
building  should  stand  has  been  known 
to  require  three  town-meetings.  Before 
the  settlement  was  made  the  people 
divided,  and  one-half  of  the  town  threat- 
ened to  secede  from  the  other. 

The  principal  officer  in  the  town-meet- 
ing is  the  moderator.  He  is  to  the  town 
assembly  what  the  speaker  is  to  a  legis- 
lative body.  He  is  vested  with  much 
power  and  authority,  and  his  word  is 
law  in  all  decisions  pertaining  to  the 
meeting.  From  his  decisions  there  is 
no  appeal.  He  is  accepted  as  authority 
on  parliamentary  law,  and,  when  armed 
with  a  copy  of  the  revised  statutes  and 
Cushing's  Manual,  he  is  invincible.  The 
office  is  no  sinecure,  however,  and  is  a 
trying  one  to  the  man  who  wishes  to 
conduct  the  meeting  with  fairness  and 
impartiality.  The  moderator  is  usually 
a  man  of  character  and  high  standing  in 
the  town.  He  is  generally  respected, 
and  no  one  makes  serious  objection  to 
his  rulings.  The  moderitor  has  the 
power  to  authorize  the  constable  to  re- 
move  any  person   from    the   assembly 
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who  does  not  conduct  himself  according 
to  the  usages  of  civilization.  He  is  at 
all  times  master  of  the  situation.  The 
moderator  who  can  manage  a  town-meet- 
ing with  the  least  possible  friction  among 
the  citizens  is  usually  awarded  a  vote  of 
thanks  and  three  dollars  per  day  by  the 
Assembly. 

Formerly  the  moderator  was  expected 
to  be  a  man  physically  capable  of  quell- 
ing any  riot  or  disturbance  which  might 
suddenly  arise,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  constable.  A  lively  tilt  at  debate 
often  terminated  in  a  fistic  combat,  and 
the  moderator  who  would  not  stop  the 
fight  was  not  asked  to  serve  at  the  next 
annual  meeting.  But  the  standard  of 
morals,  as  well  as  of  living,  has  been 
raised  in  the  country,  and  men  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions. The  average  citizen  knows  his 
place  in  modem  society,  and  strives  to 
keep  it  Fistic  combats  at  the  polls  are 
not  so  common  now  as  in  the  old  days. 
Men  have  learned  to  govern  their  politi- 
cal prejudices,  their  tempers  and  emo- 
tions, and  are  not  so  pugilistic  as  were 
some  of  their  sires.  Sobriety  and  reason 
predominate  now  in  the  body  p>olitic. 

And  the  crowd  one  sees  about  the 
town-house  now  is.  not  the  same  in  per- 
sonal appearance  as  that  which  congre- 
gated diere  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
At  the  town-meeting  you  see  more  col- 
lege-bred men,  more  fine  horses,  more 
tailor-made  suits,  and  you  breathe  a  dif- 
ferent atmosphere  both  socially  and  politi- 
cally. Jeffersonian  simplicity  is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule  even  at  the 
New  England  town-meeting.  Men  still 
possess  their  own  peculiar  prejudices  and 
dislikes  against  aristocratic  tendencies ; 
but  the  trend  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
country  is  toward  refinement,  and  toward 
a  government  based  upon  intelligence 
and  a  free,  unhampered  ballot. 

The  town,  as  a  rule,  is  free  from  politi- 
cal chicanery,  and  the  art  of  grafting  is 
unknown  to  those  who  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  municipality.  A  dishonest  town 
official  is  never  re-elected,  and,  more  than 
that,  if  he  has  committed  any  offense  he 
is  immediately  punished.  Those  who 
seek  the  public  offices  are  prompted  by 
pride  and  ambition  to  be  honored  by 
their  fellow-citizens,  rather  than  by  the 


salaries  paid.  There  are  no  hig^  sala- 
ries, in  the  town.  Notwithstanding, 
there  are  many  candidates  in  the  field, 
each  striving  to  be  exalted  above  the 
others  by  the  votes  of  the  citizens.  To 
be  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen 
in  any  country  town  is  the  ambition  of 
every  citizen,  yet  this  honor  can  fall  only 
up>on  a  few.  It  b  an  honor  coveted  by 
those  who  are  qualified  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion. The  best  men  stand  ready  to 
accept  responsible  positions  in  country 
towns ;  and,  practically,  they  serve  with- 
out pay. 

The  town-meeting  is  an  excellent 
school  for  the  yoimg  man  who  has  politi- 
cal aspirations.  Notable  men  have  come 
from  the  town-meeting  and  sat  in  Con- 
gress, but  this  might  have  been  due  to 
their  own  native  energy,  rather  than  to 
any  superlative  virtues  of  the  town-meet- 
ing as  a  school  of  statesmanship.  But 
in  the  town-meeting  is  found  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  embryonic  orator  to  de- 
velop his  art.  He  can  make  as  many 
speeches  as  he  desires  if  only  he  con- 
fines his  talk  to  the  questions  before  the 
house.  More  than  one  finished  orator 
got  his  schooling  here. 

There  is  a  sociability  at  town-meeting 
not  enjoyed  at  any  other  public  meeting. 
Men  meet  their  fellows  on  equal  footing, 
and  exchange  ideas  on  every  imaginable 
subject,  from  farming  to  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  serves  many  as 
a  market-place  where  merchandise  is 
bought  and  sold,  and  more  than  one 
shrewd  trade  is  consummated  before  the 
meeting  adjourns.  For  swapping  horses 
the  town-meeting  is  an  ideal  place,  and 
more  than  one  farmer  drives  away  widi 
an  unknown  horse,  having  made  the 
"  shift "  while  the  work  of  legislating  for 
the  town  was  still  proceeding.  There  is 
only  one  occasion  affording  better  oppor- 
tunities for  horse-shifting,  and  that  is  the 
country  fair.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have 
the  wheels  of  municipal  legislation 
stopped  by  the  horse-traders.  The  mod- 
erator is  saying,  "Gentlemen,  listen  to 
the  reading  of  the  report — "  And  then 
comes  the  interruption  in  thb  fashion  : 
"  I'll  give  ye  ten  dollars  to  boot,  and 
throw  in  the  old  Concord  waggin."  Then 
the  constable  interferes  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  a  good  trade  (for  somebody) 
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is  peremptorily  spoiled.  The  business 
of  die  assembly  is  resumed. 

All  the  officers  are  usually  elected 
during  the  morning  session,  and  then, 
after  dinner,  the  articles  in  the  warrant 
are  taken  up,  duly  discussed,  and  passed 
upon  by  the  citizens.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole 
meeting,  since  it  involves  the  responsi- 
bility of  appropriating  money  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  town  during  the  ensuing 
year.  The  watch-dogs  are  promptly  on 
hand  to  check  any  tendency  toward  un- 
due extravagance  or  any  wanton  waste 
of  the  public  fund.  The  cry  of  retrench- 
ment and  economy  is  often  heard,  but 
the  usual  amount  of  money  is  always 
appropriated,  for  the  majority  favors  a 
liberal  support  of  the  public  schools,  the 
building  of  good  roads,  and  a  reasonable 
outlay  in  every  department  of  municipal 
requirement. 

But  these  measures  are  not  adopted 
without  considerable  debate,  or  before 
the  local  orators  have  been  given  a 
chance  to  display  their  ability  at  public 
speaking.  There  are  always  a  few  good 
speakers  in  the  assembly,  and  their  words 
carry  weight  with  the  citizens.  Per- 
petual oratory  in  town-meeting,  as  else- 
where, is  not  in  favor,  and  the  man  who 
is  always  jumping  up  and  talking  on 
subjects  which  he  knows  very  little 
about,  and  in  which  he  has  no  special 
interest,  is  generally  looked  up>on  as  a 
bore  and  an  unavoidable  nuisance. 
When  some  young  man,  who  makes  his 
maiden  speech,  arises  to  address  the 
assembly,  the  citizens  give  him  close 
attention  and  generously  applaud  him. 
The  old  fellows  clap  their  hands  and  say 
to  each  other,  "  He's  smart  and  will 
be  in  Congress  some  day."  But  such 
prophecies  are  rarely  fulfilled. 

In  the  town-meeting  much  valuable 
time  is  occupied  by  men  who  have  come 
into  the  assembly  to  air  their  personal 
grievances  or  to  even  up  old  scores 
against  their  neighbors.    These  men  are 


citizens  of  the  town,  and  must  of  course 
be  heard.  They  do  not  always  stand  in 
order,  nor  is  their  language  compliment- 
ary to  their  opponents,  but  the  assem- 
bly takes  their  harangues  in  good  nature 
and  with  kindly  toleration  hears  them 
out.  A  debate  of  this  kind  affords  much 
amusement,  and  no  harm  ever  comes 
from  it,  since  the  disputants  are  never 
taken  seriously.  Once,  in  a  town  of  my 
acquaintance,  the  town-meeting  was  en- 
livened for  a  nbmber  of  years  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  kind  between  two  cftizens, 
A  and  B.  So  regularly  did  it  occur  that 
it  became  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
annual  town-meeting.  A  and  B  got  into 
a  personal  quarrel,  which  had  finally 
resulted  in  a  lawsuit  between  the  parties. 
A's  house  was  situated  on  a  road  but 
little  used  by  the  town,  and,  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  even  up  matters  with  his 
enemy,  B  succeeded  each  year  for  a 
number  of  years  in  getting  inserted  into 
the  town  warrant  an  article  asking  the 
town  to  discontinue  the  road.  The  arti- 
cle was  regularly  taken  up  and  bitterly 
discussed  by  the  two  men,  but  each  time 
the  town  voted  not  to  close  the  road. 
The  road  is  still  open. 

But  a  town-meeting  quarrel,  as  a  rule, 
is  like  a  passing  cloud ;  it  is  soon  over. 
It  is  seldom  renewed  outside  of  the  town- 
house. 

Finally,  the  last  article  in  the  warrant 
having  been  disposed  of,  some  citizen 
arises  and  addresses  the  chairman : 

"  Mr.  Moderator,  I  motion  that  we 
adjourn." 

"  Moved  and  seconded  that  we  ad- 
journ— 'tis  a  vote,"  says  the  moderator 
all  in  one  breath. 

Then  the  men  swing  on  their  heavy 
coats,  pull  down  their  caps,  and  file 
slowly  out  of  the  town-house.  On  the 
outside  they  loiter  to  review  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day,  but  the  crowd  of 
village  statesmen  soon  disp>erses  and  the 
town-meeting  for  1906  passes  into  his- 
tory. 
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THERE  is  no  doubt  that  just  as 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  development-  of  society  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  on  its 
formal  or  institutional  side  during  the 
past  half-century  has  been  the  growth  of 
corporations,  the  most  striking  social 
fact  toHiay  is  the  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  bringing  corporate  activity  under 
stricter  State  control,  if  not  of  absorbing 
the  corporation  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
State.  The  idea  of  State  ownership  and 
operation  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
other  utilities  admittedly  of  a  public 
nature  seems  to  be  rapidly  gaining  in 
favor,  whereas  only  a  few  years  ago  its 
advocacy  met  slight  response.  Even 
those  who  view  with  alarm  such  exten- 
sion of  the  State's  sphere  of  action  con- 
cede that  some  means  must  be  devised 
to  check  the  growing  power  of  the  cor- 
poration. But  as  to  the  proper  course 
to  be  followed  there  are  wide  differences 
of  opinion,  arising  from  varying  concepts 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  constitution  of 
the  corporation,  on  the  other  of  the  place 
of  the  corporation  in  society.  What  is 
emphatically  needed  is  a  clarifying  of 
ideas  concerning  not  simply  the  corpora- 
tion problem,  but  the  corporation  itself. 
Obviously,  this  can  be  obtained  only  by 
a  broad  and  thorough  review  and  pains- 
taking analysis  of  past  as  well  as  present 
corporate  fianctioning — in  other  words, 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  historical  evo- 
lution of  the  corporation. 

It  was  the  appreciation  of  this  fact 
that,  some  ten  years  ago,  prompted  the 
late  John  P.  Davis  to  undertake  such  a 
study.  It  was  Dr.  Davis's  hope  not  only 
to  follow  the  development  of  the  corpo- 
ration, but  to  make -an  exhaustive  exami- 
nation of  the  corporations  of  to-day,  with 
particular  reference  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  but  ill  health  prevented 
him  from  dealing  with  contemporary 
phenomena  in  any  detail.  In  fact,  out- 
side of  the  introduction  and  three  chap- 
ters discussing  respectively  the  nature  of 

'Corporations:  A  Study  of  the  Origin  and  De- 
velopment of  Great  Business  Comiinalions  and  of 
Their  Relation  to  the  Authority  of  the  State.  By 
John  P.  Davis,  Ph.D.  Two  volumes.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  Vork. 
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corporations,  the  legal  concept  of  corpo- 
rations, and  the  characteristics  distin- 
guishing modem  corporations  from  their 
predecessors  and  those  linking  the  new 
with  the  old,  his  treatise,  which  has  been 
published  posthumously,  is  essentially  a 
survey  of  corporations  of  other  days  than 
ours— obsolete  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions, guilds,  colonial  companies,  etc.  As 
such  it  is  a  monument  to  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  its  author  approached  and 
the  industry  with  which  he  prosecuted 
his  task.  It  is  also  highly  suggestive, 
penetratingly  analytical,  and  rich  in 
information  useful  to  the  economist, 
jurist,  and  l^slator ;  and  if  it  is  impos- 
sible wholly  to  agree  with  Dr.  Davis's 
findings  as  to  facts  or  to  deem  his  infer- 
ences alwa}'s  sound,  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible to  deny  the  value  of  his  work  as  an 
aid  to  the  more  intelligent  consideration 
of  its  important  subject 

Apart  from  the  amazingly  detailed 
exposition  of  the  genesis,  rise,  and  de- 
cline of  the  many  corporations  which 
Dr.  Davis  surveys,  interest  centers  chief- 
ly in  his  concept  of  the  corporation  and 
in  his  deductions  concerning  the  future 
of  those  corporations  with  which  we  are 
most  intimately  acqudinted.  In  b^^n- 
ning,  he  points  out  that,  as  a  general 
thing,  criticism  of  corporations  has  gone 
to  one  of  two  extremes :  it  has  been 
largely  negative  and  destructive  from  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  permanent  and 
enduring  elements  in  corporations,  or  it 
has  credited  to  them  elements  contributed 
by  other  social  factors,  the  result  being 
unqualified  denunciation  by  one  group 
of  critics  and  extravagant  approbation 
by  another.  From  this  confusion  of 
ideas,  the  argument  runs,  has  further 
resulted  the  condition  of  the  body  <^ 
law  intended  for  the  interpretation  and 
enforcement  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  corporations.  In  Dr.  Davis's  opin- 
ion the  legfal  theory  of  "artificial  per- 
sonality "  is  "pernicious,"  and  must  be 
wholly  discarded,  in  the  case  of  public 
as  well  as  private  corporations,  before 
the  problems  involved  can  be  success- 
fully attacked.  His  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  corporation  is  well  set  forth  in  the 
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definition  he  offers  :  "  A  corporation  is 
a  body  of  persons  upon  whom  the  State 
has  conferred  such  voluntarily  accepted 
but  compulsorily  maintained  relations  to 
one  another  and  to  all  others  that  as  an 
autonomous,  self-sufficient,  and  self-re- 
newing body  they  may  determine  and 
enforce  their  common  will,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  private  interest  may  ex- 
ercise more  efficiently  social  functions 
both  specifically  conducive  to  public 
welfare  and  most  appropriately  exercised 
by  associated  persons."  Under  this 
definition  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no 
room  for  the  so<:alled  private  corpora- 
tion, and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
writer  describing  the  private  corporation 
as  a  contradiction  in  terms  and  insisting 
that  it  has  no  place  in  a  sound  organiza- 
tion of  society.  But,  he  continues,  "  the 
distinction  between  public  and  private 
functions  is  never  easy  to  determine,  and 
it  is  not  made  easier  by  democratic  theo- 
ries of  society  and  the  State ;  all  func- 
tions have  tended  to  reach  the'  same 
level,  and  '  incorporation  for  any  lawful 
purpose '  has  been  freely  permitted  to 
all." 

Further  light  on  his  concept  of  the  cor- . 
poration  and  on  his  view  of  the  future  of 
the  type  of  corporation  which  predomi- 
nalfes  to-day  is  afforded  by  the  emphasis 
he  lays  on  the  fact  that  corporations  have 
been  most  active  during  periods  of  social 
growth  and  expansion,  while  organic 
periods  of.  social  life  have  witnessed  the 
extension  of  the  machinery  of  the  State. 
As  he  puts  it :  "  Society  has  appeared 
to  develop  its  new  activities  during 
periods  of  transition  in  the  framework 
of  corporations  as  a  kind  of  scaffolding 
or  provisional  structure,  to  be  destroyed 
during  organic  periods,  when  the  State 
and  Church  have  been  able  to  absorb, 
partially  or  wholly,  the  new  activities 
and  incorporate  them  within  their  own 
structure."  This  position  Dr.  Davis 
finds  little  difficulty  in  justifying  by  the 
argument  from  history.  Of  the  numer- 
ous corporations  considered  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  his  book,  most  have  gone 
out  of  existence,  some  have  been  so  re- 
modeled by  the  State   that  they  have 


virtually  lost  their  corporate  identity,  and 
only  a  few  remain  as  survivals  of  a  past 
condition  of  society.  The  modem  cor- 
poration, indeed,  seems  to  be  substan- 
tially new,  not  merely  in  point  of  time, 
but  of  nature,  and  Dr.  Davis  does  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  a  superficial  view 
almost  warrants  a  doubt  whether  a  study 
of  old  corporations,  such  as  he  has 
made,  is  profitable  as  a  preparation  for 
the  study  of  the  corporations  of  to-day. 
But  he  immediately  proceeds  to  show 
that  while  society  has  changed  both  in 
structure  and  activity,  the  function  dis- 
charged by  corporations  is  unchanged, 
and  that  "  when  a  group  of  associated 
individuals  is  confirmed  in  its  character 
as  a  group  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
public  purpose  through  the  pursuit  by 
the  group  of  private  interest,  the  group 
is  as  much  a  corporation  under  the  new 
definitons  as  it  would  have  been  under 
older  ones."  All  of  this  leads  him  to 
the  belief  that  the  fate  which  has  over- 
taken the  old  will  overtake  the  new  cor- 
porations. Already,  as  he  shows,  the 
State  has  in  more  ways  than  one  en- 
croached on  the  field  of  the  modem  cor- 
poration, and  even  before  his  manuscript 
was  completed  in  1897  the  agitation  in 
favor  of  "  public  ownership  "  was  begin- 
ning to  gain  ground.  So  markedly  was 
this  the  case  that  Dr.  Davis  could  write : 
"  It  is  beginning  to  be  recc^nized  that 
more  government  is  necessary  under  the 
developed  conditions  now  attained  by 
society  than  under  the  comparatively 
simple  conditions  prevalent  a  century 
ago — and  that  such  increased  govern- 
ment has  actually  been  provided,  not  by 
the  State,  but  by  corporations.  The 
plain  tendency  in  corporate  life  at  pres- 
ent, in  its  relations  to  the  State,,  is  in 
the  direction  of  subjection  and  submis- 
sion to  close  supervision."  But  he 
warns  his  readers  that  "  in  history  the 
State  has  never  been  satisfied  widi  the 
mere  supervision  of  corporations  by 
commissions  or  otherwise ;  it  would  be 
against  the  teachings  of  history  to  expect 
that  now  the  State  will  stop  short  of  the 
complete  absorption  of  the  governmental 
features  of  corporations." 
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r  „_<    t       Among    the   books  of  evi- 
/mporton*       ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.j^ 

New  Booia      ^^  jjg  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  j^^g^ 

in  The  Outlook  at  a  later  date  may  be 
named :  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  defini- 
tive edition  of  Nicolay  and  Hay's  "  Com- 
plete Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln "  (F.  D. 
Tandy  Company,  New  York),  now  enlarged 
with  new  material  and  with  introductions  and 
poems — in  these  volumes  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  and  President  Roosevelt  furnish  the 
introductions,  and  the  poems  were  written  by 
R.  H.  Stoddard  and  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell ;  Mr. 
George  S.  Merriam's  "The  Negro  and  the 
Nation  "  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) ;  "  Americans 
of  1776,"  by  the  well-known  historian  Mr. 
James  S.  Schouler,  and  described  as  an  orig- 
inal study  of  life  and  manners — social,  in- 
dustrial, and  political — ^for  the  Revolutionary 
period  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) ;  "  Studies  in 
American  Trade  Unionism,"  by  Dr.  Jacob 
H.  HoUender  and  Dr.  George  E.  Bamett 
(Henry  Holt&  Co.) ;  and,  in  fiction,  Maarten 
Maartens's"The  Healers"  (Appleton),'and 
Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick's  "  The  Shadow  of 
Life  "(Century). 
_     .      !,.,.«.    There   still   is    ample 

and  rimes  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

as  this,  commemorative  of  the  genius  who 
put  moidern  philosophy  on  its  feet,  the  glory 
of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  amidst  the  clouds  of 
stormy  times.  Descartes's  distinction  as  a 
philosopher  has  eclipsed  his  fame  as  a  savant 
of  encyclopaedic  learning,  but  this  volume  is 
concerned  with  the  man  amidst  his  varied 
experiences,  his  struggles,  vicissitudes,  and 
friendships,  quite  as  much  as  with  his  achieve- 
ments in  knowledge  and  in  the  rationalizing 
of  thought  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Haldane, 
whose  brothers,  J.  S.  and  R.  B.  Haldane,  are 
well  known  in  die  learned  world,  has  finely 
told  the  story  of.  the  honest,  constructive 
skeptic,  who  freed  reason  from  the  shackles 
of  scholasticism,  who  found  the  ground  of 
certainty  within  rather  than  without  the 
mind,  and  whose  epoch-making  work  entities 
him  to  rank  with  the  foremost  leaders  of 
human  thought  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    14.50,  net.) 

27ie  Development  qf  the    ^"^f  ,«*'*''.   » 
i:.  XT  ^.  Struggle  of  another 

European  Nahons        y^jf  ^j     ^^„ 

motives  appear  in  this  volume  than  those 
exhibited  in  its  predecessor,  reviewed  in  The 
Outiook  of  January  6.  The  spirit  of  nation- 
alism had  done  its  work  in  State-building ; 
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the  spirit  of  commercialism  now  enters  to 
find  for  it  in  colonial  enterprises  an  expan- 
sion impossible  at  home.  The  sanguinary 
struggle  of  European  Powers  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  for  the  possession  of  North 
America  is  succeeded  by  struggles  for  pre- 
ponderance in  Asia,  and  especially  in  Africa, 
which  are  prevented  from  becoming  san- 
guinary only  by  the  maintenance  of  twelve 
million  soldiers  to  keep  the  rivals  at  peace. 
Dr.  J.  Holland  Rose  opens  this  portion  of  his 
history  with  a  chapter  looking  back  to  his 
former  volume,  "The  Triple  and  Dual  Al- 
Uances,"  which  secured  stability  to  the  Con- 
tinental Powers  as  then  established,  while 
leaving  the  Island  Power  in  an  isolation  not 
unattended  with  occasional  humiliation.  The 
scene  then  changes  to  Asia,  where  for  forty 
years  Great  Britain  strove  to  secure  her 
Indian  frontier  against  Afghan  turbulence 
and  Russian  aggression.  But  the  field  of 
chief  interest  is  AErica,  whose  occupation  by 
various  European  Powers  during  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  centory  ap- 
peals to  the  historic  sense  as  one  of  the  most 
momentous  events  since  the  discovery  of 
America.  How  Britain,  through  the  stran- 
gest combination  of  causes,  extended  her  sway 
from  the  mouth  to  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
and  how  in  other  portions  of  the  continent 
she  was  enabled  to  cope  tolerably  well  with 
Germany  and  France,  more  by  the  enterprise 
of  her  subjects  and  subordinate  officials  than 
by  the  sagacity  and  energy  of  her  Governr 
ment,  is  a  story  that  runs  through  chapters 
of  continuous  interest  The  story  of  the 
Congo  Free  State,  initiated  with  high  hu- 
manitarian professions,  and  prostituted  to 
the  ends  of  an  inhuman  commercialisnt, 
though  dispassionately  told,  is  a  blasting 
indictment  of  "  the  weakness  and  cynical 
selfishness  now  prevalent  in  high  quarters." 
The  concluding  act  of  the  drama  is  played 
by  "  Russia  in  the  Far  East"  While  all 
these  events  are  of  commanding  interest. 
Dr.  Rose  is  more'  than  a  mere  narrator  of 
them.  He  exhibits  their  connection  in  the 
line  of  cause  and  effect  He  Unmasks  the 
motives  that  dictate  the  moves  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  He  is  in  touch  with  the 
best  sources  of  information  for  the  judicious 
criticism  of  events  as  related  to  policies. 
Hence  his  work  is  sing^arly  valuable  for  an 
understanding  of  the  international  relations 
of  contemporary  Europe.  Thankful  that 
the  Empire  has  survived  a  great  crisis  in 
spite  of  great  blunders,  he  draws  from  it  a 
pointed  lesson  for  his  countrymen,  in  whom 
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he  sees  symptoms  of  that  impaired  morale 
which  has  been  noticed  also  among  ourselves. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    |2.S0.) 

_  ..  .    Accounts    have    appeared 

Exco^ttons  at    j^^^  j.^^  ^  j.^^  ^^^g 

'^^  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the 

pn^ess  made  by  the  Babylonian  Expedition 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  explor- 
ing the  buried  city  of  Nippur,  the  tomb  of  a 
civilization  whose  beginnings  precede  the 
traditional  date  of  the  creation  of  man  by 
many  centuries,  not  to  say  many  millennia. 
The  results  now  attained,  a  rich  reward  for 
the  labor  and  cost  of  an  enterprise  most 
honorable  to  our  country,  are  about  to  appear 
in  a  superb  form,  of  which  a  specimen  is 
before  us.  The  entire  work  comprises  some 
two  hundred  large  folio  pages  of  topographi- 
cal introduction  and  descriptive  text,  abun- 
dantly illustrated  with  cuts  and  photographs, 
including  some  splendid  full-page  photogra- 
vures, besides  many  folding  lithographic 
plates  giving  plans  and  details  of  the  build- 
ings. The  superimposed  strata  that  have 
been  penetrated  are  shown  in  distinct  colors, 
and  the  city  itself  is  mapped  in  color.  To 
avoid  delay,  the  work  is  to  appear  in  suc- 
cessive parts.  (University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

„        .  ,         .    .      The  humanizing  ef- 

Franca^n  Le^da  m    f^^j  ^f  ^^e  preach- 
Ualtan  AH  .^^  ,,£  g,   prancis 

of  Assist  was  soon  evident  not  only  in 
religion  but  in  art  as  well.  Italian  paintings 
reflected  the  change  toward  a  more  human 
interpretation  of  Christianity  which  followed 
the  influence  of  St  Francis.  Moreover,  the 
legends  of  St  Francis  provided  new  subjects 
for  painters.  Emma  Gumey  Salter  discusses 
in  this  volume,  which  is  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  an  inventory  with  comments,  the 
pictures  which  are  thus  related  to  the  saint 
Three  pages  of  hints  for  travelers,  a  bibli- 
ography, a  table  of  painters,  and  an  index 
add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume  as  a  sort 
of  guide-book  in  its  subject  (E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    #1. SO,  net) 

_^.         This  novel  is  by  "  Max- 
The  Gnat  Ktfusal  ^^jj  ^^^ ,,  ^y^^^  j^j 

book,  "  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland," 
remains  the  best  of  her  half-dozen  or  so 
works  of  fiction.  The  title  is  suggested  by 
the  Scriptural  story  of  the  rich  young  man 
who  went  away  sorrowful ;  and  here  a  modern 
young  man,  whose  father's  riches  have  been 
made  by  indefensible  though  common  com- 
mercialmethods,hesitatesbetween  the  woman 
who  loves  him  deeply,  but  not  enough  to 
marry  him  if  he  renounces  his  father's  wealth, 
and  an  honest  desire  to  fight  for  humanity 
in  his  own  way  and  with  clean  hands.     This 


7%e  Gospel  in 
the  Goapeb 


is  a  fine  theme,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
approached  is  admirable.  But  as  a  novel  the 
book  needs  compression  and  better  propor- 
tion, while  the  exposition  of  the  methods  of 
an  imagined  altruistic  and  renunciatory 
Brotherhood,  with  which  it  doses,  injures  the 
story  as  such,  without  convincing  the  reader 
intellectually  that  the  plan  is  workable.  The 
best  thing  in  the  novel  is  the  rapid-fire  ex- 
change of  sociological  epigrams  and  para- 
doxes between  a  group  of  Oxford  under- 
graduates with  which  the  story  opens.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    #1.50.) 

The  former  publications  of 
Professor  W.  P.  Du  Bose, 
of  the  University,  of  the 
South  at  Sewanee,  have  raised  hi|^  expecta- 
tions, which  are  justified  in  this  his  latest 
work.  "The  Gospel  in  the  Gospels"  is 
their  revelation  of  God  in  humanity,  and  of 
humanity  in  God.  Christianity  is  described 
"  in  its  largest  sense  to  be  the  fulfillment  of 
God  in  the  world  through  the  fulfillment  of 
the  world  in  God."  In  this  three  stages  are 
marked— (1)  the  gospel  of  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus,  the  common  humanity ;  (2)  the  gospel 
of  the  resurrection,  expressive  of  the  new 
power  communicated  by  Jesus  as  the  con- 
queror and  destroyer  of  sin  and  death;  (3) 
the  gospel  of  the  incarnation,  presenting  the 
work  wrought  by  Jesus  as  no  mere  act  of  an 
exceptional  humanity,  but  a  work  of  God 
fulfilling  and  completing  himself  in  human- 
ity. These  three  stages  constitute  the  main 
divisions  of  the  work.  As  to  the  first.  Dr. 
Du  Bose  sees  far  more  than  common  human- 
ity in  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  as  a  perfect 
representation  both  of  sonship  to  God  and 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  As  to  the  second, 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  is,  in  a 
purely  spiritual  view,  "  the  supreme  act  of 
faith  by  which  humanity  first  completely 
realized  itself  in  God."  "  Without  these  it  is 
a  great  question  how  much  of  either  Gospel 
or  Gospels  there  would  have  been  at  all." 
As  to  tiie  third,  the  perfect  power  of  Jesus' 
humanity  thus  to  fulfill  itsell,  and  to  impart 
that  power  to  all  humanity,  reveals  in  him 
what  transcends  humanity.  The  Pauline 
saying,  "  God  was  in  Christ,"  is  accepted,  in 
view  of  the  universal  immanence  of  God,  by 
many  who  part  company  in  its  interpreta- 
tion. In  adopting  its  ancient  and  orthodox 
interpretation  Dr.  Du  Bose  relies  more  on 
the  consensus  of  Christian  consciousness 
than  on  the  narratives  of  the  virpn  birth. 
These  he  frankly  terms  "  myths,"  "  pictures," 
and  yet  conformable  to  the  inexplicable  real- 
ity underlying.  He  holds  that  Jesus,  as  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  would  be  simply  an 
individual  man.  But  he  is  man,  not  a  man, 
and  this  universality  of  his  humanity  can 
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come  only  of  a  divine  paternity.  Such  logic 
will  go  further  with  tiie  believer  than  with 
the  doubter,  who  may  rejoin  to  the  subsid- 
iary appeal  to  apostolic  testimony  that  con- 
ceptions quite  compatible  with  St.  Paul's 
cosmology  do  not  square  so  well  with  our 
truer  cosmology.  The  strength  of  Dr.  Du 
Bose's  exposition  of  the  heart  of  the  Gospel 
is  in  the  warm  spiritual  life  that  pervades  it, 
the  high  level  of  thought  on  which  it  moves, 
the  broad  humanity  of  it  all,  and  its  percep- 
tions of  larger  truth  than  is  expressed  in  the 
creeds  which  it  is  concerned  to  maintain. 
"  If  God,"  says  he,  "  is  ever  to  be  spiritually 
and  personally  in  the  world  at  all,  it  will  be 
only  through  the  Son  of  man ;  that  is  to  say, 
through  the  growing  divinity  of  man."  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    Jl.SO,  net) 

The  Jeffenonian    ^''*'    *'*   volume    Pro- 
Sv^em  fessor  Edward  Channing 

carries  the  "American 
Nation  "  serial  history  from  the  beginning  of 
JefiFerson's  first  Presidential  term  to  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  1812.  Thus  the  period 
allotted  to  him  is  brief,  but  a  great  deal  of 
importance  transpired  during  its  scant  dozen 
years ;  so  much,  in  fact,  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  Dr.  Channing  has 
adopted  the  topical  rather  than  the  chrono- 
logical method.  This,  of  course,  gives  his 
contribution  somewhat  less  of  unity  than 
most  of  its  predecessors ;  and,  this  particular 
period  having  already  been  thoroughly  sifted, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  him  to  display  any 
marked  originality.  But  he  has,  generally 
speaking,  succeeded  in  investing  the  well- 
known  facts  with  a  fresh  interest  His  pages 
are  rich  in  acute  analysis,  suggestive  com- 
ment, and  clear-cut  portraiture  ;  his  style  is 
lucid,  direct,  and  dignified,  his  tone  judicial. 
In  particular  he  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition,  and  the  Jeffersonian  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy,  although  his  sur- 
vey of  the  preliminaries  of  the  War  of  1812 
would  have  been  improved  by  greater  empha- 
sis on  the  significance  of  the  struggle  between 
England  and  France.  He  is  perhaps  least 
satisfactory  in  dealing  with  the  Tripolitan 
War  and  the  Aaron  Burr  conspiracy,  on 
neither  of  which  does  he  bestow  sufficient 
attention.  His  volume  includes  the  usual 
bibliographical  essay  which  is  such  a  strong 
feature  of  this  co-operative  work.  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.    |2,  net) 


Men  and  Things 


A  volume  of  humorous 
selections  which  has  upon 
it  the  imprimatur  of  Mark  Twain  as  editor 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  good.  There  are 
famous  bits  from  John  Phoenix  (Derby), 
Artemus  Ward,  and  Josh  Billings;    these 


and  other  passages  from  the  older  American 
humorists  are  noticeably,  and  we  think  ad- 
visedly, brief;  while  the  longer  selections 
from  Howells,  Aldrich,  and  the  modems  (rel- 
atively speaking)  are  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
A  few  little-known  writers  are  included. 
Mark  Twain  explains  in  an  autog^ph  pref- 
ace that  the  selections  from  his  own  works 
were  put  in  by  his  associate  editors,  adding 
that  this  explains  why  there  are  not  more  of 
them.  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
I1.S0.) 
Physical  Nature    The  familiar  saying,  "A 


<4  the  Child 


sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,"  suggests  the  de- 
pendence of  mental  and  moral  upon  physical 
conditions.  Is  a  child  dull,  weak,  backward, 
troublesome,  in  any  way  at  all  abnormal? 
Probably  there  is  a  physical  cause,  and 
proper  investigation  will  discover  it  Such 
investigation  must  have  regard  not  only  to 
the  physical  nature  of  the  child  in  various 
particulars,  but  also  to  the  conditions  of  the 
home  and  of  the  school  as  affecting  it  This 
volume  by  Dr.  Stuart  H.  Rowe,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers,  is 
an  admirable  guide  in  this  line  of  work  both 
for  teachers  and  parents.  1 1  has  been  warmly 
commended  by  educators  at  the  head  of 
their  profession.  The  need  of  work  in  the 
line  which  this  book  opens  up  is  unquestion- 
ably urgent  (The  MacmiUan  Company,  New 
York.    90c.) 

The  Problem  qf  the     0"«  .)"  ^^   ^, 

Old  TesiamLt  y^  **  *™!*5^  "^ 

Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, Illinois,  are  empowered  to  offer  a  valu- 
able prize  for  the  best  work  in  the  interest 
of  "  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  etc."  This 
prize  was  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1902, 
and  in  1905  the  committee  of  award — Pro- 
fessors Ladd,  of  Yale,  Ormond,  of  Princeton, 
and  Wright,  of  Oberlin — adjudged  the  prize 
of  six  thousand  dollars  to  the  author  of  this 
work.  Professor  James  Orr.  Dr.  Orr,  whose 
special  department  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow  is  apologetics  and  systematic  the- 
olog^y,  holds  that  the  methods  and  results  of 
the  Biblical  criticism  now  predominant  are 
so  thoroughly  erroneous  as  to  threaten  the 
subversion  of  Christian  faith.  This  convic- 
tion has  moved  him  to  present  in  this  vol- 
ume the  most  comprehensive  and  elaborate 
arraignment  of  them  that  has  yet  appeared, 
but  irenic  in  tone  toward  the  Christian 
scholars  who  dissent  from  him.  Fully  three- 
fourths  of  his  work  are  devoted  to  criticism 
of  the  reigning  critical  view  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  documentary  theory  of  this,  as 
generally  accepted,  he  rejects,  holding  to  the 
unity  and  relative  antiquity  of  "  the  book," 
whose  "plan  .  .  .  must  have  been  laid  down 
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eariy  bf  one  mind,  or  different  minds  work- 
ing together,  while  the  memory  of  the  great 
patriarchal  traditions  was  still  fresh,  and  the 
impressions  of  the  stupendous  deliverance 
from  Egypt  .  .  .  were  yet  recent  and  vivid." 
On  the  other  hand,  his  admission  of  "  very 
evident  signs  of  different  pens  and  styles,  of 
editorial  redaction,  of  stages  of  compilation  " 
down  to  the  time  of  Ezra  is  at  a  far  remove 
from  the  traditional  view,  and  apparently  in- 
compatible with  the  orthodox  theory  of  an 
inerrant  book.  The  only  criticism  for  which 
there  is  room  here  concerns  Dr.  Orr's  start- 
ing-point The  Pentateuch  presents  both  a 
literary  and  a  religious  problem.  Which 
must  we  begin  with?  Dr.  On-  says,  the 
religious ;  the  literary  problem  depends  upon 
it  This  seems  quite  at  variance  with  the 
scientific  and  only  safe  method — the  in- 
ductive, which  by  criticism  of  the  litera- 
ture reaches  conclusions  as  to  the  religion. 
E.g^  in  Joshua  we  read  of  the  slaughter  of 
Achan's  entire  family  with  him  for  his  sin. 
In  Deuteronomy  we  read  that  no  one  is  to 
be  punished  for  a  sin  not  his  own.  Hence 
we  conclude  that,  though  Deuteronomy  pre- 
cedes Joshua,  it  was  written  later:  it  shows 
proof  o)  a  growing  revelation.  Dr.  Orr  re- 
jects the  view  that  man's  natural  psychical 
development  is  the  vehicle  of  divine  revela- 
tion. He  conceives  of  this  as  "  special,"  and 
as  supematurally  conveyed  from  outside  the 
man.  But,  as  he  truly  says, "  everything  in 
the  critical  discussion  .  .  .  depends  on  the 
presuppositions  with  which  we  start"  This 
is  the  presupposition  which  carries  him  into 
collision  wiUi  the  Christian  scholars  in  whose 
view  of  the  immanence  of  God  everything  is 
supernatural,  while  everything  is  natiiral.  The 
multitudinous  points  taken  by  Dr.  Orr  against 
the  prevsuling  critical  opinions  present  to  the 
unlearned  reader  a  formidable  array.  He 
will  need  to  bethink  himself  that  the  learned 
majority  from  whom  Dr.  Orr  dissents  can 
hardly  be  ignorant  of  his  reasons,  and  must 
have  seen  more  formidable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  accepting^  them.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    fl.50.) 

Iht  (Mdcening    **T  .**"  '«"!*'  '"'^  j" 
^  ^     analysis  of  motive  and  de- 

scription of  complex  character  is  to  be  found 
in  this  tale  of  modem  life  by  Francis  Lynda. 
As  has  become  the  fashion,  business  figures 
largely  in  the  romance.  The  hero,  a  sensi- 
tive boy,  under  the  compelling  influence  of 
bis  mother,  a  narrowly  religious  woman, 
b^DS  bis  life  as  an  unconscious  hypocrite,  if 
there  be  such  a  thing.  How  he  frees  himself 
from  these  conventional  fetters,  yet  never 
drifts  away  from  the  strong  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  his  training,  is  remarkably  indicated 


by  the  author.  The  heroine  is  a  true  and 
charming  woman,  while  the  supporting  char- 
acters are  all  well  drawn.  An  excellent 
story.  (The  Bobbs-MerriU  Company,  Indian- 
apolis.   #1.50.) 

Randv«r  ^l}!*    *'«7    by   Ottilie   A. 

the  SongsmUh     LdjencranU  is  a  well-sus- 
^  tamed  romance  set  in  the 

time  when  the  Norsemen  occupied  America 
in  fabled  Norumbega.  Randvar,  the  son  of 
Freya,  a  dweller  in  the  forest  and  a  friend  of 
the  native  Indian,  by  chance  becomes  the 
confidant  of  the  Norse  chieftain  Helvin,  and 
after  many  adventures  is  given  the  right  to 
win  the  Jarl's  sister  in  marriage.  The  Jarl 
suffers  paroxysms  of  insanity,  being  con- 
trolled by  the  fearsome  werewolf,  and  this 
tragic  shadow  darkens  his  life  and  that  of 
his  trusted  friend.  The  story  is  well  told, 
and  as  a  pure  romance  is  well  worth  reading. 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.     |1.S0.) 

Sankey-s  Story  qf  the    .M*"'  '"  ^:  fankey, 
dispel  Hymn,  long  associated  with 

the  evangelistic 
work  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  now  living  in  Brook- 
lyn, retired  and  totally  blind,  here  tells  the 
simple  but 'stirring  story  of  his  life  and  work. 
The  larger  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
brief  narratives  of  the  circumstances  occa- 
sioning the  composition  and  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  use  of  very  many  of  the 
"  Gospel  Hymns"  so  effective  in  Mr.  Sankey's 
"  singling  the  Gospel "  which  Mr.  Moody 
preached.  Whittier.was  criticised  for  driving 
his  Muse  roughly  in  his  anti-slavery  poems, 
and  the  "  Gospel  Hymns  "  are  often  defective 
in  literary  form  ;  but  they  were  written,  not 
to  be  read,  but  to  be  sung  to  music  that 
opened  the  heart  to  their  message.  Their 
story  as  told  here,  with  Mr.  Sankey's  story 
of  his  exfierience,  is  one  that  touches  and 
grips  the  heart.  (The  Sunday  School  Times 
Company,  Philadelphia.  75c.,  net  Postage, 
10c.) 

Sidlv  Pc'"''*P*  '*<'  country  seizes  upon  the 
^  imagination  more  than  does  Sicily, 
for  it  seems  to  combine  Italian  natural 
charms  with  Greek  historic  associations. 
The  guide-book  prepared  by  the  late  Augus- 
tus J.  C.  Hare  has  now  been  published  in  a 
revised  edition  by  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley, 
the  author  of  "King  Robert  the  Wise." 
The  author's  great  fund  of  information  is 
presented  in  compact  style,  as  is  of  course 
desirable  for  a  small  volume  which  one  can 
carry  in  the  pocket.  The  style  might  have 
been  made  somewhat  clearer,  however — 
especially  with  regard  to  ambiguity  in  the 
use  of  relative  pronouns — without  any  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  text  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    $1,  net) 
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_    .  ,  __  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 

Socua  Thef^es  author  of  this  book,  Will- 
and  Social  Facts  j^^  ^,^,^00  GrinneU,  by 
his  assumptions,  extravagfancies,  and  inac- 
curacies, not  to  say  errors,  impairs  the  worth 
of  a  work  which  contains  some  very  valu- 
able suggestions.  As  an  illustration  of  his 
false  assumptions,  take  this  sentence : 

If  there  are  men  with  vast  fortunes,  they  or  their 
fathers  have  earned  them  by  their  superior  ability, 
thrift,  and  industry,  and  they  have  earned  them  honest- 
ly (this  we  must  acknowledge) ,  or  otherwise  we  stultify 
ourselves  and  admit  that  we  have  not  executed,  and 
do  not  execute,  the  elementary  criminal  laws. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  large  fortunes  have 
been  made  either  by  operations  which  are 
not  illegal,  or  by  sagacity  in  securing  pos- 
session, and  sometimes  monopolizing  con- 
trol, of  wholly  unearned  wealth  which  under 
a  right  social  system  would  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people.  As  an  example  of 
his  extravagancies,  take  what  is  implied  in 
this  sentence : 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  we  would  elect  our  func- 
tionaries and  rulers  as  we  do  now,  for  what  influence 
has  the  average  citizen  now  in  municipal,  State,  or 
Federal  government  ? 

The  average  citizens  have  overthrown  the 
corrupt  rings  in  Minneapolis,  St  Louis, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  can  always 
overthrow  corruption  in  government,  munici- 
pal. State,  or  Federal,  whenever  they  are 
aroused  and  determined.  As  an  illustration 
of  palpable  error,  take  this  sentence : 

The  level  maintained  In  and  by  a  union  must  be  the 
intelligence  and  ability  of  the  slowest  and  stupidest, 
and  the  tendency  naturally  is  to  reduce  this  level. 

In  fact,  labor  is  more  able  and  inteUigent  in 
those  industries  in  which  it  is  organized  than 
in  those  in  which  it  is  unorganized,  and  in 
the  organized  industries  union  labor  gener- 
ally turns  out  products  superior  to  those 
turned  out  by  non-union  labor.  To  suppose, 
as  our  author  does,  that  a  small  percentage 
of  workers,  and  these  the  slowest  and  stupid- 
est, can  control  not  only  the  great  mass  of 
workers  who  are  quicker  and  more  intelli- 
gent, but  also  the  whole  community,  is  a 
supposition  so  violent  as  to  be  wholly  incred- 
ible. The  chief  value  in  Mr.  Grinnell's 
book  is  that  it  points  out  the  difference 
between  political  and  industrial  socialism,  and 
in  so  doing  emphasizes  both  the  true  function 
and  the  real  value  of  the  corporation  as  a 
contrivance  for  the  distribution  of  wealth  : 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  when  first  organized 
had  forty-five  stockholders ;  in  1901  it  had  four  thou- 
sand, and  now  has  more.  The  Sugar  Trust  when 
first  organized  in  1885  had  not  over  three  hundred 
owners.  It  now  has  about  twelve  thousand  share- 
holders or  owners. 

One  purpose  of  bring^ing  these  corporations 
under  Government  supervision  and  subject- 
ing all  their  operations  to  Government  inves- 


tigation is  to  make  them  more  effective  as 
distributers  of  wealth  by  making  it '  safe  for 
men  of  small  means  to  invest  in  them.  To 
make  effective  industrial  spcialism,  which 
Mr.  Grinnell  commends,  that  Government 
supervision  and  control  which  he  erroneously 
calls  "  socialism  in  part "  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York 
11,  net.) 
The  UnrealUed  Logic     ™»   volume  by  . 

«/  «?-;.•«.•«-  British  author.  Dr. 

Q^/?e/tf.on  W.  H.  Fitchett,  em- 

bodies  an  argtiraent  of  invincible  strength. 
The  "  logic  "  it  exhibits  is  the  logic  of  corre- 
spondence, such  as  is  shown  in  the  exact 
fitting  together  of  the  ragged  edges  of  a  torn 
card.  Such  logpc  verifies  the  great  truths  of 
religion  by  showing  their  correspondence 
with  the  great  realities  of  human  nature  and 
experience,  and  the  intimations  of  the  phys- 
ical universe.  Pursuing  this  "  study  of  cred- 
ibilities" through  the  fields  of  history,  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  of  literature,  of  spir- 
itual life,  and  of  common  life.  Dr.  Fitchett 
presses  it  against  materialism,  atheism,  and 
agnosticism  with  cumulative  force.  Such  an 
argument  may  be  pressed  too  far,  in  neglect 
of  the  distinction  required  between  a  relig- 
ious truth  and  a  particular  form  of  presenting 
it.  Then  the  argument  fails  to  convince,  as 
occasionally  it  fails  here.  But,  for  the  most 
part.  Dr.  Fitchett  carries  it  through  admi- 
rably. (Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.  $X2S, 
net.) 

WhaiiaReUgion?     ™s   volume  co^ists 
and  Other  *  series  of  five  talks 

Kt^A^t  n...#.»-.  *o  college  students  by 
Student  Questions      ^^  ^^^  g  p^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. He  approaches  religious  questions  not 
only  from  the  student  but  from  the  scientific 
student  point  of  view.  This  is  a  point  which, 
unfortunately,  the  Church  still  but  little  un- 
derstands, and,  misunderstanding,  dreads. 
We  wish  that  this  unpretending  little  volume 
could  be  read  and  pondered  by  all  preachers, 
especially  by  those  who  have  any  of  the 
student  class  in  their  congregation,  and  we 
wish  that  the  second  address,  "  What  is  Re- 
ligion ?"  could  be  printed  in  a  tract  form  and 
circulated  through  college  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations.  Its  text  is  full  of 
suggestions  as  to  the  real  mind  of  the  scien- 
tific student  of  to-day :  "  But  this  I  confess 
unto  thee,  that  after  the  way  which  they  call 
heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers." 
The  student  class  is  not  infidel ;  it  is  not,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  skeptical ;  but 
it  is  too  independent  to  take  ready>made 
convictions,  and  too  serious-minded  and 
earnest  to  make-believe  beUeve.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  '  $1,  net.) 
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WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE 

The  answers  to  your  questions  reg^arding 
wonian  suffrage,  on  page  335  of  The  Outlook 
(February  17),  are  plain  and  simple: 

(1)  Suffrage  is  both  a  National  right  and  a 
special  duty. 

(2)  Persons  vote,  not  property  nor  families ; 
but  those  who  by  industry  and  self-denial 
have  accumulated  property  have  a  right  to 
be  protected  from  those  who  have  not  prac- 
ticed such  industry  and  self-denial,  and  who 
would  live  as  parasites  upon  society. 

(3)  The  individual  is  the  unit  of  the  State ; 
the  unntarried  woman  should  have  the  same 
place  in  the  State  as  the  unmarried  man. 

(4)  Suffrage  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  bur- 
den— ^a  privilege  which  all  should  share  and 
a  burden  which  all  should  bear.  The  mili- 
tary argument  has  been  worn  threadbare. 
Woman  bears  a  large  share  of  military  duty 
in  the  hospital ;  if  this  is  not  enough,  then  so 
much  the  more  should  she  share  the  burden 
of  the  ballot  Charles  £.  Thorne. 

Wooster,  Ohio. 

THE  NEXT  QUARTER-CENTURY  OF 
CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

In  The  Outlook  of  January  13  Dr.  Clark, 
in  his  article  "  A  Quarter-Century  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,"  lays  much  emphasis  upon  the 
numerical  g^wth  of  the  organization.  This 
numerical  growth,  however,  may  be  wrongly 
interpreted.  The  external  features  of  the 
movement  attracted  widespread  attention. 
The  reduction  of  the  somewhat  complex 
problem  of  Christian  living  to  a  few  simple 
rules  satisfied  the  less  thoughtful.  Above 
all,  the  recognition,  after  long  waiting,  of  the 
value  of  young  manhood  and  womanhood  in 
the  service  of  Christ  and  the  Church  suffi- 
ciently explains  this  phenomenal  growth. 
The  success  of  the  movement  proves  that 
there  is  a  place  in  the  Church  of  Christ  for  a 
young  people's  movement ;  it  does  not  prove 
that  the  young  people's  movement  as  we 
know  it  is  filling  that  place. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  becomes 
evident  that  Christian  Endeavor  has  not 
learned  to  adjust  itself  to  present  and  chang- 
ing conditions.  The  result  is  that  as  the 
young  people  of  the  passing  generation  are 
nearing  middle  life  their  enthusiasm  is  not 
being  duplicated  by  the  youth  of  to-day — and 
it  is  not  the  young  people's  fault. 

Externalities  can  attract,  but  they  cannot 
hold  and  continue  to  inspire  the  Christian 
enthusiasm  of  successive  and  ever-growing 


generations.  I  n  societies  that  were  oiganized 
during  the  early  days  of  the  movement  and 
in  which  the  young  people  have  advanced  in 
Christian  culture  there  is  a  decline  of  enthu- 
siasm, for  the  old  standard  no  longer  inspires 
their  loyalty.  In  societies  where  there  has 
not  been  this  advance  in  Christian  culture 
there  is  lack  of  virility,  for  the  old  stand- 
ard has  not  been  outgrown.  The  cause  of 
this  condition  is  twofold.  First,  too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  local  society  to  local  conditions.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  break  away  from  our  bond- 
age to  international  systems  of  Christian 
work  and  training.  Alliance  with  world-wide 
interests  need  not  involve  world-wide  simul- 
taneous action  or  universal  conformity  of 
method.  When  not  in  accord  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  efficiency,  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  sentiment.  There  should  be  finer  adjust- 
ment (I)  as  to  aim — each  local  society  should 
subordinate  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  local 
church ;  (2)  as  to  organization,  only  that  degree 
of  organization  should  be  permitted  which  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  demand  of  effi- 
ciency which  grows  out  of  necessity. 

A  second  cause  of  the  present  state  of 
decline  is 'a  wrong  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  life.  The  Endeavor  pledge 
names  three  activities  which  the  Christian  is 
to  make  "  rules  "  of  his  life,  and  further  asks 
the  young  Christian  to  promise  to  perform 
three  duties.  Why  all  this  legislation  ?  Why 
this  elevation,  or  rather  deg^dation,  of  one 
or  two  ways  by  which  the  new  life  finds  self- 
expression  from  a  natural  impulse  to  a  test 
of  discipleship  ?  Can  we  expect  the  thinking, 
growing  young  Christian  to  regard  year 
after  year  the  Christian  life  as  conformity  to 
rules  rather  than  loyalty  to  moral  convictions, 
and  always  to  test  the  reality  of  that  life  by 
its  verbal  expression  ? 

Even  if  these  requirements  could  be  kept, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not,  and 
consequently  thousands  of  promises  are 
broken  each  week,  should  not  our  young 
people  advance  beyond  these  legalistic  con- 
ceptions ? 

What  conception  are  our  young  people 
gaining  of  the  sanctity  of  a  pledge,  and  what 
of  the  mystical  beauty  of  the  life  that  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God  ?  Christ  did  not  say, "  If 
ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments,"  but, 
"  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my  command- 
ments." The  time  is  coming,  yea,  is  now  at 
hand,  when  the  Christian  life  will  be  regarded 
more  generally  as  the  natural  and  normal 
life,  and  the  expression  of  Christian  experi- 
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ence  the  natural  expression  of  the  heart,  not 
manifesting  itself  exclusively  or- primarily  in 
public  testimony,  but  in  all  the  varied  activi- 
ties of  life. 

Professor  George  E.  How  has  recently 
said  that  the  new  theology  is  an  attitude,  not 
a  doctrine.  And  this  attitude  is  part  of  a 
larger  movement,  the  scientific  genius  of  our 
time.  In  the  realm  of  religion  it  insists  that 
all  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  are  ground- 
ed in  personality,  and  that  therefore  all  our 
apprehensions  of  these  dealings  can  and 
should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  reality. 
With  the  growth  of  this  conception,  witfi 
the  passage,  as  Dean  Hodges  has  said, 
"from  a  religion  of  authority  to  a  religion 
of  the  spirit,  free,  glad,  and  comprehensive," 
all  efforts  to  impose  upon  our  young  peo- 
ple obligations  to  other  than  the  truth  as  it 
awakens  moral  response  stand  condemned. 
That  alone  is  the  voice  of  Christ  Moreover, 
it  becomes  increasingly  necessary  for  us  to 
charge  our  young  people  to  give  utterance 
only  to  spiritual  realities  and  only  when  they 
are  realities.  We  would  not  sound  a  re- 
treat We  cannot  abandon  our  young  peo- 
ple's movement  But  if  we  continue  upon 
the  present  basis,  no  forward  movement  will 
be  possible.  Unless  we  emancipate  our 
young  people  and  teach  them  to  enter  into 
the  "  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God," 
either  they  will  break  their  own  chains  and 
lapse  into  a  false  freedom,  not  learning  that 
there  is  a  "  law  of  liberty,"  or,  remaining  in 
bondage,  theirs  will  be  the  "  spirit  of  bond- 
age to  fear  "  and  not  the  "  spirit  of  adoption 
by  which  we  cry,  Abba,  Father." 

H.  S.  M. 


HOWARD    CROSBY    CLASSICAL    LI- 
BRARY FUND 

February  27  marked  the  eightieth  birthday 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby.  The 
effort  is  now  making  to  perpetuate,  in  a  mod- 
est way,  the  memory  of  one  of  New  York's 
noblest  sons,  a  man  active,  scholarly,  virile, 
cheering  the  weak  and  weary,  self-forgetful. 
It  may  be  appropriate  to  recall  that  he  was 
Professor  of  Greek  in  New  York  University 
and  at  Rutgers,  Chancellor  of  the  former 
(1870-81),  founder  of  the  Greek  Club  (De- 
cember 30,  1857),  one  of  the  Company  of 
Revisers  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 


tament, President  of  the  Association  tor  the 
Prevention  of  Crime,  ever  a  feariess  cham- 
pion of  what  was  righteous  and  wholesome. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  gather  a  modest  sum, 
say  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  found  the 
Howard  Crosby  Classical  Literary  Fund, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  die 
strengthening  of  the  Classical  Library  of  the 
University.  The  acquisition  (in  1902)  of  the 
Hiibner  Classical  Collection  from  Beriin  has 
provided  an  exceptionally  well  balanced 
nucleus  of  a  classical  library,  which  is  to  be 
extended  by  the  proposed  memorial.  Con- 
tributions, whether  great  or  small,  may  be 
sent  to  Professor  E.  G.  Sihler  or  to  Professor 
William  E.  Waters,  University  Heights,  New 
York  City. 

READING  MATTER  FOR  PANAMA 

Relative  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Van  Brdsen, 
in  your  February  issue,  asking  for  reading 
matter  for  -the  hospitals  on  the  Isthmus,  I 
would  say  that  I  have  already  received  some 
for  that  purpose,  and  a  good  deal  of  comfort 
could  be  added  to  the  life  of  the  Americans 
on  the  Isthmus  if  magazines  and  books 
were  sent  as  follows :  Director  of  Hospitals, 
Ancon,  Canal  Zone  (for  Ancon  Hospital  and 
Taboga  Sanitarium) ;  Superintendent,  Colon 
Hospital,  Colon,  Canal  Zone ;  Culebra  Hos- 
pital, Culebra,  Canal  Zone ;  Gorgona  Hos- 
pital, Gorgona,  Canal  Zone ;  Empire  Hospi- 
tal, Empire,  Canal  Zone ;  Miraflores  Hospital, 
Miraflores,  Canal  Zone. 

Ancon,  Colon,  and  Miraflores  are  all  large 
or  full-sized  hospitals.  Taboga  Sanitarium 
is  a  convalescent  hospital,  almost  exclusively 
for  Americans.  Culebra,  Gorgona,  and  Em- 
pire, especially  the  latter  one,  are  small. 

C.  H.  R.  Carter, 
Director  of  Hospitals. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
Ancon,  Canal  Zone. 

[The  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Panama  Rait 
road  Company,  Mr.  R.  L.  Walker,  informs  us 
that  the  Company  kindly  undertakes  to  for- 
ward from  New  York  to  the  Isthmus,  free  of 
charge,  packages  of  reading  matter  proi>erIy 
packed  for  transportation.  Packages  should 
be  marked  "  Reading  Matter  for  Hospitals,'' 
and  sent  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Company, 
Pier  57,  North  River,  New  York  City,  and 
the  charges  to  New  York  must  be  prepaid. — 
The  Editors.] 
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Imparts  that  peculiar  lightness,  sweetness,  and 
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THE  above  reproduction  of  an  oil  painting  by  Massani,  now  the  property  of 
Mr,  Edison,  depicts  the  delighted  amazement  of  an  old  couple  upon  hearing 
a  Phonograph  for  the  first  time.  No  less  surprised  and  delighted  are  those 
who  now  hear  the  improved  Edison  Phonograph  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of 
years.  They  are  amazed  to  find  it  so  different  from  what  they  thought,  their 
previous  opinions  having  been  based  on  the  old  style  machines  or  the  imitations 
owned  by  their  neighbors. 

The  Edison  Phonograph  is  to-day  the  world's  greatest  and  most  versatile  enter- 
tainer, and  Mr.  Edison  is  ever  striving  to  make  it  better.  It  talks,  laughs,  sings 
— it  makes  home  happy.  It  renders  all  varieties  of  vocal  or  instrumental  music 
with  marvellous  fidelity.  It  offers  something  to  suit  every  taste — every  mood— 
every  age — every  day  in   the  year. 

No  other  good  musical  instrument  can  be  so  easily  oper- 
ated at  so  little  expense.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  hear  it  at 
the  dealer's. 

NOTE— A  aplendid  reprodnction  of  the  tbore  piintinc  br  Mttiani,  in  foatteen  colon,  without' 
■dvenitinf,  I7ixs  incliet  in  tize,  mtiled  on  receipt  tt  Ortncc*  N.  J.,  office  of  thirty  cent*  in 
•tampt  or  monejr  order.    Worth  ■  pitce  in  ftfijr  borne. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "Home  Entertainments  with  the  Edison  Phono- 
graph," and  name  of  the  nearest  dealer. 

National  Phonograph  Co.,  60  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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ART   LINENS 

For  Embroidery  and  Decorative  Purposes 


At  "The  Linen  Store 


)* 


The  reputation  of  "  The  Linen  Store,"  for  carrying  in  stock  practi- 
cally everything  in  Linen,  applies  with  particular  force  to  the  Art  Depart- 
ment.    The  assortment  of  Art  Linens  is  unquestionably  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

It  includes  a  full  range  of  Irish  and  Austrian  round  thread  linens  for  drawn  work  in 
widths  ranging  from  sixteen  to  one  hundred  inches. 
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Samples  of  any  of  the  Art  Fabrics  sent  free  on  request. 

Mall  orders  have  oor  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  14  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 
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^    ^  ..      ..    r,    .    A  critical  position 

The  Anthracite  Coal     .     .j^  „^„il:„»:„„„ 

f,  .  ■  in  the  negotiations 

between  the  anthra- 
cite mine  workers  and  the  operators  was 
reached  at  the  banning  of  this  week 
when  the  reply  of  the  operators  to  the 
demands  of  the  miners  was  made  public. 
This  reply  consisted  of  a  positive  and  a 
sweeping  refusal  to  accept  the  demands, 
with  a  counter-proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
operators  that  the  findings  and  awards 
of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion— that  is,  the  findings  reached  three 
years  ago  at  the  investigation  called 
by  President  Roosevelt — which  would 
naturally  terminate  on  the  first  day 
of  April  next,  should  be  continued. 
The  operators  say  that  they  think  the 
findings  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission  should  establish  practically 
permanent  relations,  and  deprecate  the 
disturbances  to  the  public's  business  and 
comfort  in  the  renewed  negotiations. 
The  main  demands  of  the  miners  were 
for  a  written  agreement  for  one  year 
with  the  union,  the  eight-hour  day,  a 
uniform  scale  of  wages  throughout  the 
anthracite  regions,  an  increase  of  ten 
per  cent,  to  men  woricing  under  contract 
and  an  additional  ten  per  cent,  to  all . 
men  using  safety  lamps  (our  inference  is 
that  this  is  because  the  lamp  is  a  badge 
of  extra-dangerous  work),  the  weighing 
of  coal  in  all  mines,  with  all  payments  on 
the  basis  of  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds ;  the 
deduction  by  the  owners  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  each  miner's  wages  to  be 
paid  into  the  union  as  his  dues,  and  the 
abrogation  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation. 
The  conditions  of  the  operators  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  demands  are  briefly  as 
follows :  They  stand  unalterably  for  the 
open  shop,  and  decline  to  deal  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  which 
they  characterize  as  ".an  organization 
controlled  by  a  rival  industry  " — mean- 
9 


ing  thereby  the  bituminous  coal  miners, 
who  are  in  the  majority  in  the  National 
organization ;  the  eight-hour  day  they  con- 
sider impracticable  because  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  work ;  they  think  that  ten  hours 
would  be  fair,  but  are  willing  to  continue 
nine  hours  as  fixed  by  the  Commission, 
adding  that  the  miners  do  not  average 
eight  hours  a  day  now ;  a  uniform  scale 
of  wages  would  mean,  the  operators  say, 
higher  prices  for  coal,  and  is  impractica- 
ble by  reason  of  differing  capacity  of 
workmen  and  varying  conditions  in  the 
collieries,  while  they  maintain  that  the 
employees  now  receive  exceptionally 
high  wages  as  compared  to  those  paid 
employees  in  any  like  industry  the  world 
over ;  figures  are  quoted  purporting  to 
show  that  the  contract  miner  is  earning 
per  year  $883.10,  or  $443.72  more  than 
in  1899 ;  wages,  the  operators  say,  can- 
not be  raised  without  raising  the  price 
to  the  consumer ;  as  to  the  proposal  to 
pay  by  the  uniform  weight  basis  of  2,240 
pounds,  the  operators  say  that  it  is  as 
proper  to  pay  by  measure  as  by  weight, 
and  that  the  Strike  Commission  decided 
against  any  change  in  this  respect ;  the 
operators  refuse  to  reserve  from  the 
workers'  wages  money  to  be  paid  into 
the  unions,  assert  that  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  has  not  caused  delay  as 
claimed  by  the  workers,  and  say  that  the 
decisions  which  were  in  favor  of  the 
men  were  promptly  carried  out ;  the 
sliding  scale  is  defended  as  a  guarantee 
to  the  men  that  they  will  share  in  any 
increase  in  price. 


_  „.  ,  The  full  text  of  the  formal 
VfewT"*  reply  of  the  officers  of  the 
anthracite  miners'  unions 
has  not,  so  far  as  we  find  at  this  writing, 
been  published  in  full.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
however,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
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proposed  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  is 
justified  by  the  general  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  trade  conditions  of  the 
country ;  that  the  prosperity  of  the  coal- 
carrying  roads  is  unprecedented,  and 
that,  as  the  connection  between  the  roads 
and  the  mine-owners  is  undisputed,  the 
workmen  in  the  mines  should  share  in 
this;  that  an  eight-hour  work  day  has 
become  the  standard  working  day  of  all 
bituminous  coal  workers  the  world  over, 
and  that  eight  hours  is  as  long  as  a  man 
can  work  in  a  coal  mine  without  injury 
to  his  health  and  consequent  injury  to 
society ;  that  a  uniform  scale  of  wages 
for  men  performing  the  same  work  is 
needed  to  do  away  with  discontent  and 
is  quite  practicable ;  that  paying  for  coal 
by  weight  is  right  because  cars  of  differ- 
ent sizes  are  used,  and  when  the  car  is 
made  a  unit  of  measure  the  introduction 
of  cars  of  a  new  size  makes  friction  in 
adjusting  payments,  while  it  is  claimed 
by  miners  that  whenever  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  this  kind  they  are  the  losers. 
Mr.  Mitchell  reiterates  the  assertions 
that  the  Board  of  Conciliation  has  resulted 
in  serious  delay  in  the  adjustment  of 
grievances,  that  some  cases  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board  for  two  years, 
that  rarely  have  cases  been  decided  in 
less  than  three  months,  and  that  recon- 
struction of  the  Board  is  needed.  While 
it  is  still  hoped  that  some  basis  of  agree- 
ment will  be  found  between  operators 
and  miners,  and  while  this  hope,  as  we 
write,  is  partly  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor 
has  been  in  conference  with  John  Mitch- 
ell, the  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  and  is  thought  to  be  urging 
conciliation  on  the  part  of  President 
Roosevelt,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  mining  difficulty 
is  in  the  highest  degree  serious.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  The 
Outlook  has  repeatedly  urged,  there  are 
three  parties  to  this  controversy,  and  the 
interests  of  the  third  party,  namely,  the 
consumers  of  coal  and  the  Nation  at  large, 
are  of  such  magnitude  that  it  ought  to 
be  impossible  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
one  of  the  necessities  of  life  because  of 
a  disagreement  as  to  wages  and  hours. 
In  some  way  a  reasonable  method  of 
settling  disputes  must  be  had. 


Mme  Labor  Conditions 
in  West  Virginia 


There  is  a  much 
broader  aspect 
to  the  mine  labor 
situation  now  confrontii^  the  operators 
and  mine  workers,  not  only  of  the  soft- 
coal  fields  of  the  Middle  West,  but  also 
of  the  anthracite  region  o)  Pennsylvania, 
than  the  questions  in  dispute  as  to  wages 
and  conditions  of  eiuployment  This 
broader  aspect  is  of  the  most  vital  con- 
cern to  the  public.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  effects  that  mine  labor  conditions  in 
West  Virginia  are  having  upon  practi- 
cally the  entire  coal  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. The  fact  that  about  forty  per  cent 
of  the  entire  annual  output  of  anthra- 
cite, or  approximately  twenty-five  million 
short  tons,  comes  in  direct  competition 
with  bituminous  coal  through  what  are 
known  to  the  trade  as  "  steam  sizes," 
lends  emphasis  to  the  statement  that 
whatever  tends  to  affect  the  price  of 
soft  coal  reacts  upon  the  prices  of  these 
small  sizes  of  anthracite,  as  the  two  are 
in  competition  to  meet  the  fuel  demands 
of  many  of  our  industries.  West  Vir- 
ginia coal,  owing  to  the  favorable  geo- 
graphical location  of  the  deposits  of  that 
State  and  of  its  railway  development, 
competes  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Lake 
markets ;  in  the  former  with  the  steam 
sizes  of  anthracite  as  well  as  bituminous 
coal,  and  in  the  Lake  markets  princi- 
pally with  the  bitimiinous  product  from 
western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois.  Under  prevailing  indus- 
trial conditions  in  the  coal  mines  of 
West  Virginia,  by  which  the  operators  of 
that  State  are  enabled  not  only  to  secure 
the  cheap  labor  of  negroes  moving  into 
that  district  from  Southern  States  and  of 
immigrants  from  the  southeastern  Euro- 
pean countries,  but  also  to  benefit 
through  various  means  of  exploitationof 
labor,  the  labor  cost  of  producing  coal  is 
much  less  in  West  Virginia  than  that  of 
the  operators  in  the  Middle  Western  coal- 
producing  States  having  a  common  mar- 
ket. The  Middle  Western  coal  operators, 
because  their  employees  are  strongly 
organized  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  not  only  pay  much  higher  wages 
than  the  West  Virginia  operators  pay  to 
their  unorganized  employees,  but  they 
have  also  abolished  many  if  not  all  the 
various  means  of  labor  exploitation  by 
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which  the  cost  of  production  to  the  oper- 
ator is  greatly  lessened.  Among  these 
methods  of  exploitation  which  prevail  to 
a  deplorable  extent  in  West  Virginia 
ate  the  company  store,  excessive  dock- 
age, the  large  mine  car,  long  hours 
of  work  (nine  and  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  ten  hours  a  day  in  the 
mines),  and  systems  and  devices  whose 
cjiistence  and  operation  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  the  operator  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  mine  employee. 
Through  such  labor  conditions  the  West 
Virginia  operator  to-day  enjoys  advan- 
tages in  competition  with  the  operator  of 
the  Middle  West,  upon  whom  the  miners' 
union  and  public  opinion  have  forced 
a  higher  standard  of  industrial  morality 
in  the  treatment  of  employees,  as  we 
hope  they  will  before  long  in  West  Vir- 
ginia also. 

« 

In   consequence   of 
iWuions  Amoiy.     these  conditions,  op- 

-  -,  ^  Z'  ^  eratorsof  the  Middle 
and  Mine  Workera     ,,,  .     .. 

West     are    finding 

themselves  unable  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  the  West  Virginia  operator. 
This  tendency  has  been  pointed  out  and 
a  remedy  for  it  ui^ged  in  every  Inter- 
State  Joint  Conference  of  the  central 
competitive  territory  since  the  restora- 
tion of  the  trade  agreement  machinery 
in  1898.  The  operators  of  the  Middle 
West  not  only  have  been  losing  their 
contracts  with  the  railroads  and  indus- 
trial plants,  but  even  their  domestic 
markets  are  being  taken  away  from  them 
by  the  West  Virginia  product.  The 
operators  represented  in  the  joint  con- 
ferences have  made  repeated  demands 
upon  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and 
this  organization  has  made  repeated 
attempts  to  organize  West  Virginia 
miners  sufidciendy  to  bring  them  and 
their  employers  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Inter-State  Joint  Conference; 
but,  through  the  operation  of  well- 
defined  causes,  these  attempts  have  so 
far  failed.  It  is  clearly  understood  by 
both  operators  and  mine  workers  partici- 
pating in  the  Inter-State  Joint  Confer- 
ence that  unless  West  Virginia  is  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Confer- 
ence's trade  agreement  the  entire  move- 
ment is  in  danger  of  ^oing  to   pieces 


at  almost  any  time.  This  means  that  so 
long  as  present  industrial  and  labor  con- 
ditions are  permitted  to  continue  in 
West  Virginia  the  coal-consuming  pub- 
lic will  have  impending  over  it  at  all 
times  the  possibility  of  a  widespread 
industrial  war,  as  the  mine  workers  of 
the  Middle  West  and  of  the  anthracite 
regpon  will  never  surrender  the  compara- 
tively high  wages  and  the  fair  standard 
of  living  to  which  their  union  has  made 
them  accustomed,  until  they  are  forced 
to  it  through  the  failure  of  a  strike. 
The  prevailing  conditions  in  West  Vir- 
ginia are  reflected  in  the  failure  of  the 
recent  conferences  of  operators  to  arrive 
at  a  harmonious  understanding  as  to 
their  action  and  policy  in  the  com- 
ing Indianapolis  convention.  The  news- 
paper accounts  of  all  these  meetings 
show  a  clearly  marked  division  among 
the  operators,  some  of  them  feivoring  the 
compromise  proposition  of  a  five  and 
one-half  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  to 
the  mine  workers  and  the  others  vigor- 
ously opposing  any  increase,  the  latter 
claiming  that  under  present  competitive 
conditions  they  cannot  afford  to  increase 
wages  and  at  the  same  time  continue  in 
business.  The  operators  who  favor  the 
compromise  proposition  are  the  large 
concerns,  like  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Com- 
pany, which  have  long-term  contracts 
for  practically  all  of  their  output  with 
big  industrial  concerns  such  as  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  while 
the  opponents  to  the  wage  increase  are 
the  operators  who  must  sell  their  coal 
on  short-term  contracts  in  markets  where 
competition  is  most  severe.  Under  these 
industrial  and  business  conditions,  even 
if  a  strike  of  the  mine  workers  is  averted 
on  April  1,  it  is  only  postponing  the  day 
when  this  question  of  West  Virginia 
competition  in  the  coal  markets  of  the 
country  will  force  upon  the  Nation  the 
necessity  of  a  solution  to  the  industrial 
conditions  in  that  State  which  give  to 
this  competition  its  strength.  Not  only 
can  the  dissension  among  the  operators 
be  traced  to  this  competition,  but  it  is 
also  largely  responsible  for  the  break 
within  the  ranks  of  the  mine  workers 
themselves,  which  was  referred  to  in 
The  Outlook  of  February  24,  for  those 
who  oppose  the  strike  poUcy  point  out 
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the  weakness  of  the  union  because  un- 
organized West  Virginia  mines  would  cap- 
ture still  more  markets  in  case  of  a  strike. 
The  dissension  in  District  5  (western 
Pennsylvania)  has  resulted  in  the  re- 
moval from  their  respective  offices  by 
the  district  convention  of  President 
Dolan  and  Vice-President  Bellingham, 
and  the  appointment  by  the  National 
President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
executive  offices  of  the  district  until 
another  election  is  held,  for  which  pro- 
visions have  already  been  made.  Presi- 
dent Dolan  threatens  legal  proceedings 
to  retain  possession  of  his  office  until 
March,  1 907,  for  which  term  he  claims 
to  have  been  properly  elected. 


«.  ...t  1.  In  returning  toCongress 
^T„1S3'  -^  his  signature  the 
jomt  resolution  lately 
passed  by  both  its  branches  providing 
for  an  investigation  by  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  into  the  subjects 
of  monopolies  in  coal  and  oil  and  railway 
dbcrimination,  President  Roosevelt  sent 
a  special  message  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  such  an  investigation,  if  not 
thorough  and  practical  in  form  and 
method,  would  be  worse  than  none  at  all, 
as  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  insincerity.  The  President  states  that 
it  was  with  hesitation  that  he  signed  the 
resolution,  because  of  his  fear  that  the 
form  in  which  it  was  cast  might  make 
it  ineffective.  The  defect  pointed  out 
may,  he  thinks,  be  remedied  by  legisla- 
tion, and  the  intention  of  his  message 
is  to  ask  for  such  legislation.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  investigations  are 
already  being  carried  on  both  as  to  coal 
and  oil  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  and  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  inquiry  which  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  is  now  asked  to  make 
does  not  conflict  with  the  other,  and  the 
two,  as  the  President  says,  render  each 
other  more  or  less  nugatory.  It  might 
also  result  from  the  fact  that  immunity 
from  prosecution  must  be  given  to  all 
witnesses  that  criminal  prosecution,  now 
at  least  possible,  might  be  entirely  pre- 
vented. While  investigation  and  the 
resulting  enlightenment  of  the   public 


may  conceivably  be  even  more  important 
than  prosecution,  the  choice  between  the 
two  should  be  made  deliberately  and  not 
thoughtlessly  be  forced  by  conflicting 
efforts.  The  President  hopes  that  Con- 
gress will  so  amend  the  resolution  that 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  furnished  with  money  and 
power  to  make  the  inquiry  searching  and 
thorough.  At  present  it  has  no  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  enable  it  to  do  the 
additional  work  thus  put  upon  it,  and  it 
is  even  doubtful  whether  under  this  reso- 
lution as  originally  passed  it  could  ad- 
minister oaths  or  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses.  These  suggestions  of  the 
President  can  hardly  tail  to  impress  upon 
Congress  the  necessity  of  acting  with 
vigor  and  clear-sightedness  if  it  is  to  act 
at  all  in  this  important  matter. 


The  Statehood     TJie   bill  which  passed 
Q...  the  Senate  last  week  dif- 

fers so  radically  from 
that  which  passed  the  House  not  long 
ago  as  to  be  a  totally  new  measure. 
The  Senate  bill  provides  only  for  the 
admission  of  one  State,  to  be  called  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  and  to  comprise  the 
Territory  now  bearing  that  name,  to- 
gether with  the  adjoining  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  House,  as  our  readers  know, 
had  joined  to  this  the  admission  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  united  into 
one  State,  and  it  had  been  thought  that 
the  contest  in  the  Senate  would  certer 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether  each  of 
the  four  present  Territories  involved 
should  be  allowed  to  express  its  opinion 
as  to  joint  Statehood  by  vote.  The 
Foraker  amendment,  providing  for  this 
plebiscite,  was  carried  by  a  large  major- 
ity, and  then,  somewhat  to  the  surprise 
of  the  Senate  itself,  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Burrows  striking  out 
all  reference  to  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two — 
twelve  Republican  Senators  joining  with 
the  Democrats.  The  House  and  the 
Senate  are  now  so  far  apart  in  this 
matter  that  political  prophets  think  the 
probability  small  that  they  can  come 
together  in  the  conference  of  committees 
which  must  now  be  held.  The  vote  in 
the  Senate  indicates,  it  seems  to  Th^ 
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Outlook,  increasing  adherence  to  the 
general  propositions  laid  down  in  our 
editorial  comment  of  last  week ;  namely, 
that  Congress  has  a  right  to  determine 
when  and  how  States  shall  be  admitted, 
and  with  the  interest  of  the  Nation  as 
well  as  of  the  Territories  concerned  in 
view,  but  that  no  Territory  should  be 
converted  into  a  State  or  a  part  of  a 
State  against  the  will  of  its  people.  It 
may  be  added  that,  whatever  political 
expediency  may  seem  to  demand,  a  Ter- 
ritory well  fitted  for  Statehood  and  de- 
siring Statehood  should  not  be  excluded 
for  partisan  political  reasons. 


The   Ways  and 
Free  XfcoAo/  j^^^^^  Commit- 

far  Use  m  the  Arts  and     ^        ^..i.     ¥t 
Manufactures  tee  of  the  House 

of  Representa- 
tives has  had  under  consideration  for 
some  time  several  bills  providing  for  the 
removal  of  the  tax  on  denatured  alcohol 
for  use  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
Denatured  alcohol  is  alcohol  which  has 
been  rendered  unfit  for  drinking  by  the 
addition  of  substances  which  are  poison- 
ous to  a  certain  extent  or  offensive  to 
smell  and  taste  and  revolting  to  the  stom- 
ach. Many  processes  of  denaturing  are 
in  use  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  prac- 
tically undisputed  that  alcohol  can  be  so 
treated,  without  impairing  its  efficiency 
as  a  fuel,  an  illuminant,  or  a  solvent, 
that  it  will  be  undrinkable  by  any 
except  degenerates.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
akohol  in  general  use — ethyl  or  grain 
alcohol,  which  is  found  in  intoxicating 
beverages,  and  methyl  or  wood  alcohol, 
which  is  poisonous.  Grain  alcohol  pays 
an  internal  revenue  tax  of  $2.20  per 
gallon  on  the  pure  spirit,  while  wood 
alcohol  is  untaxed.  Denatured  alcohol 
is  free  from  taxation  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  and  nine  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  in  Cuba  and  five 
countries  in  South  America.  It  is  argued 
in  favor  of  free  denatured  alcohol  that, 
judging  from  the  experience  in  those 
countries,  it  would  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  many  industries  using  alcohol  in  their 
manufacturing  processes,  would  make 
possible  the  establishment  of  other  indus- 
tries in  which  cheap  grain  alcohol  i$  a 


necessity,  and  would  afford  a  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory  material  than  any 
now  available  for  motors  of  various  kinds, 
and  for  heating  and  lighting  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  At  the  hearing  before 
the  Committee  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Master  of  the  National 
Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
presented  the  advantages  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country  from  the  removal  of  the 
tax.  It  is  argued  that  alcohol,  burned 
in  suitable  lamps,  is  a  better  illuminant 
than  kerosene,  that  it  can  be  used  for 
heating  and  cooking  and  as  a  fuel  for  the 
motors  which  the  fanners  are  using  to  a 
greater  and  greater  extent  for  baling 
hay,  shelling  corn,  sawing  wood,  thresh- 
ing, churning,  pumping  water,  and  run- 
ning all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  much 
more  safely  than  gasoline  and  prob- 
ably more  cheaply.  The  supply  of 
gasoline  is  limited,  and  the  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  it  is  rapidly 
raising  the  price.  Grain  alcohol  can  be 
made  from  all  the  plants  that  contain 
large  quantities  of  starch  and  sugar. 
Corn,  including  the  stalks,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  waste  molasses  from  the  sugar- 
cane and  the  sugar  beet,  are  all  available 
sources  of  alcohol,  and  the  farmers,  by 
the  establishment  of  central  distilling 
plants  in  each  section,  would  be  able  to 
dispose  of  quantities  of  products  which 
are  now  waste  or  unprofitable.  The 
farmers  would  benefit  doubly,  by  an  in- 
creased demand  for  what  they  raise,  and 
by  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  a 
valuable  material  for  light,  heat,  and 
power. 


Objections 
to  Free  Alcohol 


The  main  objections  to 
the  removal  of  the  tax 
are  made  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  methyl  or  wood  alcohol. 
They  contend  that  the  expectation  of  a 
wide  increase  in  the  use  of  grain  alcohol 
for  lighting,  heating,  and  running  motors 
would  not  be  realized,  and  that  the  chief 
use  of  the  denatured  product  would  be 
in  those  industries  where  wood  alcohol 
is  now  employed ;  though  they  acknowl- 
edge that  it  would  displace  the  wood 
alcohol  because  it  can  do  the  work  as 
well  and  in  many  cases  better,  is  more 
pleasant  to  use,  and  would  be  cheaper. 
The  woo4  alcohol  inaker;  clswro  that 
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such  a  decrease  in  the  demand  as  would 
result  would  destroy  their  business; 
while  the  benefits  would  be  felt  only  by 
the  classes  of  industries  now  using  wood 
alcohol.  In  reply  to  this  argument  it  is 
said  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
demand  for  wood  alcohol  for  use  in 
denaturing  grain  alcohol,  and  that  the 
expected  increased  consumption  of  de- 
natured alcohol  would  in  a  short  time 
call  for  as  much  wood  alcohol  as  is  now 
manufactured.  It  seems  to  be  well  es- 
tablished also  that  the  employment  of 
methyl  alcohol  in  any  industry  where 
the  work  is  conducted  in  confined  quar- 
ters is  injurious  to  health,  sometimes 
resulting  in  complete  or  partial  blind- 
ness. The  question  has  been  raised 
whether,  by  the  removal  of  the  tax 
on  denatured  alcohol,  encouragement 
would  not  be  given  to  the  attempt 
to  recover  pure  grain  alcohol  from  the 
denatured  product  and  thus  the  public 
health  be  menaced  and  the  Government 
treasury  defrauded.  To  us  the  weight 
of  evidence  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of 
those  who  deny  that,  under  proper  regu- 
lation, any  such  evil  would  follow  the 
removal  of  the  tax.  The  arguments  of 
the  manufacturers  of  wood  alcohol  should 
receive  consideration.  If  it  seems  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  expected  advan- 
tages will  accrue  to  many  industries  and 
to  the  farmers.  Congress  ought  not  to 
continue  a  tax  for  the  protection  of  a 
single  industry 


A  very  interesting 
C    r^  *"*^  suggestive  con- 

""^^'^^'"^  ference  for  the  con- 

sideration of  election  reforms  was  held 
in  New  York  on  March  6  and  7,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration. Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  President 
of  the  Federation  and  of  the  National 
Primary  League,  opened  the  sessions 
with  an  able  address  on  "  Reform  of 
the  Primaries  and  Election  League." 
Ballot  and  primary  laws  and  corrupt 
practices  were  the  three  principal  topics 
under  consideration.  Both  sides  of  each 
question  were  set  forth  by  capable  repre- 
sentatives. The  discussion  of  the  Wis- 
consin law  was  particularly  interesting. 
Mr.  I.  L.  Lenroot,  Speaker  of  the  Wis 


consin  lower  House,  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  La  Follette  law,  and  Collector  Mon- 
aghan,  an  adherent  of  Senator  Spooner, 
against.  Mr.  Lenroot  advanced  the  usual 
arguments  in  favor  of  direct  primaries. 
Mr.  Monaghan  declared  that  the  present 
system  in  Wisconsin  practically  deprived 
the  fanner  of  any  vote  in  either  county 
or  State  affairs  because  of  its  cumber- 
some provisions ;  it  compels  the  candi- 
date to  make  two  campaigns  to  secure 
office,  and  forces  him  to  waste  unneces- 
sary time,  and  money  which  many  can- 
not afford  ;  and  the  plurality  vote  nomi- 
nates. Again,  Mr,  Monaghan  thought 
that  one  of  the  strongest  objections  was 
that  Wisconsin  will  have  a  candidate 
platform  instead  of  a  people's  platform. 
He  claimed  that  this  was  getting  near  to 
the  people  with  a  vengeance,  and  wras  one 
of  the  lamest  provisions  of  this  wholly 
bad  law.  Congressman  Bennett,  who 
followed  Mr.  Monaghan,  took  occasion 
to  say  that  all  of  the  objections  which 
Mr.  Monaghan  had  urged  against  the  di- 
rect primaries  system  could  be  urged  with 
equal  force  against  the  convention  sys- 
tem, and  he  illustrated  his  points  from 
his  own  experience.  He  pointed  out 
how  one  man  in  a  constituency  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  was  the 
dominating  factor  in  nominations.  The 
discussion  of  the  Australian  ballot  was 
most  illuminating,  Josiah  Quincy  and 
Richard  H.  Dana  defending  the  Massa- 
chusetts ballot  with  great  force  and  effect 
To  the  chief  objection  to  the  Australian 
system,  that  it  resulted  in  a  great  falling 
off  in  the  vote  between  the  head  of  the 
ticket  and  the  other  candidates  on  the 
ticket,  Mr.  Quincy  replied  diat  a  large 
percentage  of  the  voters  do  not  exercise 
the  right  of  suffrage.  If  four  out  of  five 
registered  voters  go  to  the  polls,  it  is 
considered  a  big  vote.  Why  should  not 
four-fifths  of  the  people  have  the  right 
to  vote  for  what  officers  diey  please  if 
one-fifth  are  permitted  to  stay  at  home  ? 
Mr.  Dana  made  an  equally  effective 
reply,  showing  that  very  often  the  large 
vote  was  for  some  office  about  which 
there  was  a  particular  fight  and  in  which 
there  was  special  interest,  thus  indicating 
that  people  voted  for  the  offices  in 
which  they  were  specially  interested  and 
declined  to  express  a  preference  where 
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they  were  uninformed  or  uninterested. 
One  of  the  most  striking  addresses  on 
corrupt  practices  legislation  was  from 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament  The  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Conference  declared  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  department  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation  to  take 
jurisdiction  of  the  subjects  which  the 
Conference  was  called  to  consider;  it 
also  declared  that  experience  shows  that 
existing  provisions  of  criminal  law 
against  the  purchase  of  votes  are  inade- 
quate, and  that  proper  corrupt  practices 
legislation  should  include : 

The  publication  of  all  contributions  and 
expenditures. 

The  prohibition  of  political  contributions 
by  corporations. 

The  definition  and  limitation  of  permissible 
political  expenditures. 

Provisions  for  judicial  inquiry  into  election 
expenditures  and  existence  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices, in  which  proceedings  any  citizen  may 
participate. 

The  punishment  of  corrupt  practices  by 
further  penalties,  such  as  disfranchisement 
or  disqualification  for  office,  in  addition  to 
fine  or  imprisonment. 


^  ., .  .  .  ..  The  bills  introduced  in 
iSl  *»^  the  New  York  Legisia- 
ture  by  the  Armstrong 
Investigating  Committee  were  discussed 
at  a  public  hearing  last  Friday  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  insurance  companies. 
The  presidents  of  the  three  great  com- 
panies, Mr.  Paul  Morton,  of  the  Equita- 
ble, Mr.  Alexander  E.  Orr,  of  the  New 
York  Life,  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Peabody, 
of  the  Mutual,  the  actuaries  of  these 
companies,  representatives  of  the  smaller 
companies  and  of  the  life  insurance 
agents  of  the  State,  presented  criticisms 
and  suggestions.  With  practical  una- 
nimity the  speakers,  highly  commended 
the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  and  general  tendency  of  its 
recommendations.  Their  criticisms,  how- 
ever, covered  pretty  thoroughly  the  vari- 
ous bills,  and  when  the  hearing  was 
over  few  of  the  provisions  had  not  been 
attacked.  Publicity  of  accounting  was 
heartily  approved  by  many  of  the  speak- 
ers, and  the  opinion  seemed  to  be  gen- 
eral that  it  would  prevent  practically  all 


the  evils  and  render  unnecessary  specific 
limitations  of  management  The  prohi- 
bition of  campaign  contributions,  the 
regulation  of  lobbying,  and  the  provis- 
ions for  giving  the  policy-holders  in  mu- 
tual companies  greater  opportunities  for 
participation  in  their  control  were  passed 
over  in  silence,  although  we  understand 
that  the  last  subject  has  been  reserved 
for  consideration  at  another  hearing. 
The  provision  for  the  limitation  of  the 
amount  of  new  business  which  a  com- 
pany may  write  annually  was  agreed  to, 
with  a  suggested  amendment  postponing 
its  operation  for  a  few  years,  thus  giving 
the  companies  time  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions.  The  limit  pro- 
posed for  the  largest  companies  is 
about  half  the  amount  of  the  business 
written  by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  last  year;  to  enforce  that 
limit  at  once  would,  the  large  com- 
panies assert,  disorganize  their  agency 
systems  and  entail  considerable  loss. 
Mr.  Morton  presented  a  modification  of 
the  Committee's  plan  for  the  restriction 
of  investments  which  he  believed  would 
accomplish  the  desired  result  and  at  the 
same  time  save  the  policy-holders  a  great 
deal  of  money.  Instead  of  forbidding 
the  ownership  by  life  insurance  compa- 
nies of  the  stock  of  other  corporations 
and  of  bonds  secured  by  stock.  He  would 
permit  them  to  retain  their  present  in- 
vestments, with  the  exception  that  no 
company  should  hold  over  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  a  bank  or  trust 
company.  In  the  future  he  would  per- 
mit investments  in  the  stocks  of  railroads 
which  have  maintained  a  certain  record 
in  dividend-paying,  and  in  collateral  trust 
bonds  issued  by  companies  operating 
railroads  which  have  not  defaulted  in 
their  interest-paying  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  abolition  of  the  deferred 
dividend  form  of  policy  was  opposed  by 
the  insurance  companies  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  a  large  and  legitimate  de- 
mand for  it,  that  the  policy-holder 
should  be  allowed  freedom  to  select 
whatever  kind  of  contract  he  prefers, 
and  that  by  this  form  of  policy  many 
men  are  induced  to  insure  their  lives 
who  would  not  otherwise  do  so,  thereby 
increasing  the  number  of  families  having 
protection,     It  was  argued  further  that 
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the  deferred  dividend  plan  afforded  a 
perfectly  proper  reward  for,  and  incentive 
to,  persistence  in  payment  of  premiums. 
The  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
contingency  reserve  fund  not  to  exceed 
a  specified  maximum  and  for  the  annual 
distribution  of  all  the  surplus  over  and 
above  this  fund  was  also  opposed.  It 
was  claimed  that  the  maximum  fixed  by 
the  Committee  was  entirely  too  low,  and 
that  the  officials  of  the  companies  should 
be  allowed  to  use  their  discretion  in  the 
laying  aside  of  a  fund  as  a  protection 
against  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  secu- 
rities and  other  unforeseen  contingencies. 
It  was  contended  that  if  the  entire  surplus 
must  be  distributed  annually,  the  varia- 
tion in  the  policy-holder's  dividends  from 
year  to  year  which  must  inevitably  result 
would  lead  to  dissatisfaction  and  would 
tend  greatly  to  increase  the  lapsing  of 
policies.  The  provision  of  the  bills 
which  aroused  the  greatest  opposition 
was  that  limiting  the  amount  which  might 
be  spent  each  year  in  obtaining  new 
business.  It  was  urged  that  the  provis- 
ion was  unworkable ;  the  bill  makes  no 
statement  of  just  what  expenses  shall  be 
included  in  this  category,  and,  even  if 
they  were  carefully  defined,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  ofHcials  of  the  com- 
pany to  determine  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  how  much  new  business  they 
would  obtain  and  therefore  how  much 
they  might  spend  in  obtaining  that  busi- 
ness. The  limit  set  by  the  Committee 
was  protested  against,  also,  because  it 
was  so  low  as  to  make  it  practically  im- 
possible for  the  average  agent  to  make 
a  living  on  that  basis.  The  life  insur- 
ance representatives  were  listened  to  with 
the  closest  attention  by  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  with  the  evident  desire 
of  obtaining  the  most  light  possible  on 
the  great  problem  which  they  have 
been  working  on  with  such  energy  and 
fidelity.  There  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  legislation  as  finally 
shaped  by  the  Committee  will  be,  on  the 
whole,  sane,  equitable,  and  thorough. 


The  Battle  in 
Jolo 


The  engagement  of  Major- 
General  Wood's  forces 
with  a  band  of  hostile 
Moros  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of 
last  week  is  sufficiently  important  to  mark 


it  as  the  most  serious  military  operation  in 
the  Philippines  since  the  collapse  of  the 
general  insurrectionary  movement  But 
it  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
that  movement,  with  which  it  has  no  con- 
nection, direct  or  indirect  It  has  long 
been  recognized  by  all  who  are  in  the 
least  conversant  with  the  situation  in  the 
Philippines  that  the  government  of  the 
Moros  or  Mohammedans  in  the  southern 
islands  is  a  question  entirely  by  itseli 
In  so  far  as  these  people  resist  and  defy 
American  authority,  it  is  not  at  all  from 
any  sympathy  witn  Ag^inaldo's  former 
organized  resistance — and,  indeed,  the 
Moros  bitterly  hate  the  Filipinos,  prop- 
erly so  called,  who  differ  from  them  in 
race,  religion,  and  customs.  A  sentence 
in  General  Wood's  report  gives  concisely 
the  actual  facts  as  to  this  armed  resist- 
ance :  "  The  action  resulted  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  band  of  outlaws  who,  recog- 
nizing no  chief,  had  been  raiding  friendly 
Moros,  and  owing  to  their  defiance  of 
the  American  authorities  had  stirred  up 
a  dangerous  condition  of  affairs."  The 
Sultan  of  Jolo  has  expressed  his  approval 
of  the  extermination  of  this  band  of  out- 
laws. General  Corbin  in  his  comment 
about  this  fight  says : 

This  encounter  has  no  bearing  on  the 
Philippines  situation.  The  Moros  are  relig- 
ious fanatics,  and  are  not  amenable  to  the 
influences  of  other  peoples.  They  owe  no 
allegiance  except  to  their  Mohammedan  faith, 
and  are  liable  to  cause  trouble  at  any  time. 
Their  acts  have  no  more  relation  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Filipinos  than  the  Apache 
outbreaks  in  former  days  in  Arizona  with 
the  situation  in  other  States  and  Territories. 

From  the  military  point  of  view  the 
battle  possessed  considerable  interest 
because  of  the  strong  intrenchment  of 
the  Moros  in  the  crater  of  a  lava-cone 
over  two  thousand  feet  high,  at  the  top  of 
Mount  Dajo.  Such  a  position,  the  ap- 
proaches to  which  were  streng^ened  by 
the  natural  defenses  of  heavy  timber, 
and  further  made  difficult  by  the  ex- 
tremely steep  slope  of  the  mountain, 
might  well  seem  impregnable  to  these 
fierce  Moros,  and  would  be  impregnable 
to  any  kind  of  an  attack  they  had  known 
of  among  themselves.  General  Wood, 
however,  caused  a  number  of  guns  to  be 
lifted  by  block  and  tackle  to  a  position 
three    hundred   feet   high,  where   they 
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commanded  the  crater.  The  detach- 
ments of  infantry  and  of  the  naval  con- 
tingent which  operated  with  the  army 
advanced  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the 
guns,  and,  although  the  resistance  was 
stubborn,  the  result  was  the  capture  of 
the  position,  with  a  loss  on  our  part  of 
fifteen  men  killed  and  about  sixty-five 
officers  and  men  wounded.  The  scene 
of  the  fight  was  a  precipitous  volcanic 
hill  about  five  miles  from  the  town  of 
Jolo — the  War  Department  seems  to  pre- 
fer the  spelling  Jolo  to  that  of  Sulu  for 
the  island,  town,  and  group  of  islands  to 
which  the  two  names  are  rather  indis- 
criminately applied.  The  loss  to  th.e 
IMoros  was  about  six  hundred  killed. 
This  includes,  it  is  reported,  many 
women  and  children  who  were  held  by 
the  Mores  in  their  stronghold.  The  dis- 
parity in  the  losses  of  the  two  forces  is  a 
significant  illustration  of  the  inequality 
between  an  army  with  antiquated  arms 
and  insufficient  training  in  an  .  almost 
perfectly  defended  position  and  an  army 
with  arms  of  precision  and  military  sci- 
ence compelled  to  attack  a  seemingly 
impregnable  fort.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  defeat  of  these  insurgent 
Moros  will  make  unlikely  any  further 
combined  resistance  to  American  author- 
ity in  the  Jolo  Archipelago,  although 
there  will  probably  continue  to  be  more 
or  less  turbulence  from  time  to  time 
because  of  the  fierce  jealousy  and  war- 
like habits  of  the  bands  of  semi-brigands, 
held  t(^ether  by  rival  chiefs,  or  dattos, 
who  sometimes  fight  among  themselves 
and  sometimes  resent  the  authority  of 
the  Sultan  or  of  the  Americans. 


The  British 
Labor  Party 


Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  recent 
British  elections  was  the 
birth  of  a  new  political  party.  For  a 
long  time  such  labor  leaders  as  Messrs. 
John  Bums  and  Keir  Hardie  had  exer- 
cised a  strong  influence  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  but  only  with  the  present 
year  may  a  definite,  numerous,  and 
weighty  labor  delegation  in  Parliament 
be  said  to  have  come  into  being.  Judg- 
ing from  last  month's  record,  its  fifty-four 
members  are  likely  to  have  a  distinct 
voice  in  the  framing  of  newjegislation. 


In  almost  the  first  debate  in  Parliament 
the  subject  of  old-age  pensions  came  up, 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
listened  with  keen  interest  to  the  maiden 
speeches  of  some  of  the  Laborites ;  with 
a  specially  intelligent  attention,  indeed, 
because  of  the  report  which  had  just 
been  published  on  that  subject  from  Mr. 
Bums,  now  President  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  in  the  new  Cabinet.  Out 
of  a  total  of  about  884,000  persons 
receiving  Poor  Law  relief  last  year,  about 
340,000  were  over  sixty  years  old ;  the 
deduction  being  that  the  introduction  of 
a  system  of  old-age  pensions  would  not 
drain  the  public  pocket  as  much  as  sup- 
posed. This  subject  had  been  well  dis- 
cussed during  the  elections ;  indeed,  Mr. 
Hardie  declares  that  probably  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  Liberal  members  won  their 
seats  without  making  more  or  less  definite 
promises  in  regard  to  old-age  pensions. 
Shortly  after  the  opening  of  Parliament 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the 
new  Prime  Minister,  received  a  deputa- 
tion urging  this  reform  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Trade  Union 
Congress.  While  assuring  the  deputa- 
tion of  his  full  sympathy.  Sir  Henry 
urged  that  there  was  no  money  widi 
which  to  pay  pensions;  however,  if  a 
little  less  ambitious  policy  were  pursued 
(doubtless  referring  to  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors),  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
money  for  so  beneficent  a  purpose.  Mr. 
Hardie  declared  that  the  excuse  of  no 
money  had  been  made  twelve  years  ago ; 
that  in  the  interval  the  Govemment's 
expenditure  had  advanced  by  nearly 
forty  million  pounds  ($200,000,000)  a 
year,  half  of  which  went  in  "wasteful 
expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy." 
The  total  extra  cost  of  providing  pensions 
for  the  aged  poor  is  estimated  at  from 
fifty  million  to  sixty  million  dollars.  Since 
1895,  however,  protested  Mr.  Hardie, 
fifteen  hundred  million  dollars  has  been 
"  squandered  on  a  war  which  did  no  one 
good  except  the  contractors."  However 
men  may  differ  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
Boer  War,  there  is  no  question,  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  expenditure  of  huge  sums 
for  military  purposes  is  only  embittering 
the  Laborites  the  more  in  Uieir  struggle 
for  legislation  on  such  humaner  subjects 
as  old-age  pensions,  better  comp>ensation 
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and  cheap  trains  for  workmen,  closer 
inspection  of  factories  and  railway  cars, 
and  a  new  definition  of  the  rights  of 
trade  unions. 


Edacation 
in  England 


On  no  subject,  however,  has 
the  action  of  the  Labor 
party  been  more  marked 
than  on  that  of  education.  At  the  an- 
nual Labor  Conference,  held  February 
IS,  the  Education  Act  of  1902  was  con- 
demned, and  demands  were  put  forth 
for  equal  opportunities  for  all ;  that  all 
grades  of  education  should  be  fiee  and 
State-maintained ;  that  education  in  all 
State-supported  schools  should  be  secu- 
lar ;  that  at  least  one  free  meal  per  day 
should  be  given  to  all  school<hildren. 
This  programme  seems  more  like  public 
school  education  as  we  understand  it  in 
America.  Though  the  recent  Education 
Act  of  1902  co-ordinated  the  English 
educational  scheme  by  uniting  the  Board 
schools  with  the  Voluntary  schools,  by  a 
system  which  seeks  to  reconcile  the 
claims  of  State  and  Church  as  repre- 
sented by  those  schools,  the  claims  of 
the  Church  have  received,  not  only 
according  to  Nonconformists,  but  also 
according  to  many  Anglican  Churchmen, 
an  undue  preference.  Canon  Henson  is 
a  good  representative  of  those  liberal 
churchmen.  He  truly  declares  that  the 
lower  and  lower-middle  classes,  who  are 
directly  interested  in  the  elementary 
schools  to  which  they  send  their  chil- 
dren, are,  in  the  main,  undenominational 
in  the  sense  that  they  regard  denomi- 
national claims  as  of  minor  importance ; 
that  they  have  never  supported  the  de- 
nominational schools,  which  have  been 
provided  and  managed  without  their 
consent ;  but  that  they  are  strongly 
attached  to  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  desire  that  their  children 
should  be  taught  it  in  the  rchools. 
Hence,  it  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Liberal  leaders,  with  the  support  of  some 
Laborites,  that  the  Government  should, 
first,  abolish  all  religious  tests  for  teach- 
ers, and,  second,  provide  a  common  form 
for  Christian  teaching  to  be  taught  in  all 
the  schools.  The  Laborites,  who  sup- 
port this  plan,  are  also  insistent  that 
the  Government  shall  not  sanction  the 


compromise  urged  upon  it — namely,  to 
provide  facilities  for  dogmatic  instruction 
for  half  an  hour  before  the  opening  of  the 
school  proper.  This  latter  position  was 
recently  succinctly  put  by  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham,  when  he  declared  that — 

Undenominationism  means  either  that  each 
schoolmaster  shall  teach  what  religious  belief 
he  pleases  in  giving  Bible  classes,  or  that 
the  State  authority  in  education  shall  formu- 
late some  sort  of  standard  representing  what 
Is  believed  to  be  our  common  Christianity 
and  cause  it  to  be  taught  Neither  of  those 
alternatives  appears  to  us  as  tolerable.  I 
use  the  word  strictly.  We  believe  that  there 
is,  in  the  present  condition  of  religious  opin- 
ion among  us,  only  one  tolerable  principle ; 
that  is,  that  the  parents  shall  be  mvitea  to 
determine  what  kind  of  religious  teaching 
they  wish'  to  be  given  to  their  children,  and 
by  what  kind  of  teachers  they  wish  it  to  be 
given,  and  that  the  State  should  impartially 
Facilitate  the  teaching  of  religion  chosen  by 
the  parents. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Canon 
Henson  or  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham 
exhibits  the  juster  sense  of  proportion. 
The  average  American's  sympathies  wiU 
lie,  we  believe,  with  the  former. 


Last  week,  after  holding 
Cabinet        office  a  little  over  a  year, 

the  French  Ministry  re- 
signed. The  ostensible  cause  was  a  for- 
tuitous coming  together,  in  a  vote  of  no- 
confidence,  of  Clericals  and  Socialists. 
The  first  blamed  Premier  Rouvier  be- 
cause he  had  so  drastically  applied  the 
provision  of  the  law  requiring  an  inven- 
tory of  churches ;  the  second,  because 
he  had  not  applied  it  drastically  enough. 
M.  Rouvier's  resignation  might  of  course 
have  been  avoided  had  he  listened  to 
the  counsels  of  the  extreme  Radicals. 
He  correctly  declares  that  he  has  fallen 
between  two  stools,  that  if  he  had  en- 
forced the  inventory  provision  more  im- 
mediately, unfeelingly,  and  with  less 
regard  for  the  particular  sentiments  of 
the  various  communities  affected,  he 
would  have  polled  ahandsome  Ministerial 
majority.  Apparently  he  pays  dearly 
for  his  wisdom  by  the  opposition  to  him 
at  a  supposed  critical  moment  in  French 
foreign  relations  not  only  of  his  enemies, 
the  Clericals,  but  of  his  presumable 
friends,  the  Socialists,  who  have  now 
given  another  proof  of  a  political  irre- 
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sponsibility  which  hardly  attaches  to 
German  Socialists.  The  Cabinet  crisis 
occurred,  apparently,  at  a  critical  time, 
if  the  Moroccan  Conference  had  not 
really  reached  a  practical  conclusion, 
and  if  Church  manifestants  were  not  to 
be  checked.  The  Rouvier  Ministry  ten- 
dered its  resignation  when  M.  Falliferes 
was  inaugurated  President  last  month, 
but,  at  the  request  of  the  new  President, 
remained  in  office.  Its  departure  from 
office  will  call  forth  regret,  not  only  from 
many  Frenchmen,  but  also  from  many 
observers  and  friends  outside  France. 
The  manner  of  its  going,  however,  will 
only  enhance  M.  Rouvier's  reputation 
as  a  statesman.  On  Monday  of  this 
week  it  was  announced  that  M.  Jean 
Marie  Ferdinand  Sarrien  had  definitely 
succeeded  in  the  task  of  forming  a  Min- 
istry. The  new  Premier's  name  and 
that  of  M.  L^on  Bourgeois,  who  is  to 
be  Foreigpi  Minister,  are  g^uarantees  that 
the  incoming  Ministry  will  continue  its 
predecessor's  praiseworthy  jwlicy  toward 
Morocco,  Germany,  the  Vatican,  and — 
most  important  of  all — towards  England. 


„  -.1         Last  week   Baron 

Boron  von  Siemtmrg     ^       y^  ^^^    ^^^^^ 

on  Morocco  ,^  >-.  » 

burg,  German  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  emphatically 
denied  the  charge  that  by  the  Conference 
at  Algeciras,  Spain,  the  German  Emperor 
is  seeking  an  excuse  for  trouble  with 
France  rather  than  an  agreement  about 
Morocco.  The  Ambassador  declared 
that  Germany  urged  a  conference  at 
Algeciras  for  the  specific  object  of 
reaching  a  peaceable  arrangement ;  her 
policy  has  been  and  is  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  in  all  countries  whose  rights 
rest  on  the  laws  of  nations.  Speaking 
to  a  representative  of  The  Outlook,  the 
Ambassador  said :  "  This  object  ex- 
plains the  Kaiser's  policy,  to  which  Ger- 
manyowes  her  sound  development  during 
long  years  of  peace.  It  marks  the  differ- 
ent lines  which  France  and  Germany  are 
following  at  Algeciras,  the  one  tending 
to  guard  the  slg^natory  Powers  of  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid  and  the  open  door  in 
trade,  the  other  to  turn  Morocco  into  a 
French  protectorate."  Concerning  the 
main  points  at  issue — an  international 


police  system  and  an  international  bank 
for  Morocco — France  naturally  claims  a 
preferential  position  because  of  the  length 
of  her  Algerian  frontier,  despite  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  stipulat- 
ing that  all  the  Powers  shall  have  equal 
rights  in  Morocco.  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  acknowledging  the 
special  interests  of  France,  insists  upon 
these  equal  rights.  As  to  the  bank, 
France  claims  control  because  of  her 
preponderant  interest  in  Morocco's  pre- 
vious loans ;  Germany  replies  that  if 
France  obtains  control,  equal  economic 
rights  will  be  forfeited.  The  German 
position  is  apparently  that  peace  should 
not  be  bought  at  the  sacrifice  of  an  inter- 
national principle ;  as  Baron  von  Stem- 
burg  says,  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  is  a  law  among  na- 
tions as  among  individuals,  and  in  this 
particular  case  the  acceptance  of  the 
French  proposals  with  regard  to  the 
bank  and  the  police  would  confer  upon 
France  the  control  of  Morocco  economi- 
cally and  financially,  thereby  closing  the 
door  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  "  What 
Germany  is  now  working  for  in  Alge- 
ciras," added  the  Ambassador,  "is 
nothing  more  than  to  place  the  two  vital 
questions — police  and  bank — under  in- 
ternational control.  I  am  sure  that  as 
soon  as  that  is  sufficiently  guaranteed, 
she  will  consider  her  task  fulfilled."  From 
the  events  of  the  past  week,  however, 
both  France  and  Germany  may  claim  a 
victory.  The  Conference  as  a  whole  rec- 
ognizes the  special  interests  of  France, 
but  by  insisting  on  the  open  door  pre- 
vents her  from  rep)eating  the  commercial 
policy' she  pursued  in  Tunis  and  Mada- 
gascar. 


The  Rassian 
Duma 


Last  week  an  Imperial 
manifesto  was  published 
setting  forth  decisions  in 
regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Czar's 
manifesto  of  October  30  last.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  two  bodies  which  are  to 
compose  the  Russian  Parliament,  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  and  the  Duma, 
or  National  Assembly,  shall  be  convoked 
and  prorogued  annually  by  Imperial 
ukase.  Both  Parliamentary  bodies  are 
to  have  equal  legislative  powers  in  ini- 
tiating legislation  and  in  other  matters. 
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Both  bodies  may  annul  the  election  of 
any  of  their  members.  Ministers  are  to 
be  eligible  to  election  to  the  Duma.  The 
sessions  of  both  the  Duma  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Empire  are  to  be  public.  The 
closure  of  a  debate  may  be  voted  by  a 
majority.  Laws  voted  by  the  two  bodies 
are  to  be  submitted  for  Imperial  sanction 
by  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
Empire.  The  members  of  both  bodies 
are  to  be  immune  from  arrest  during  the 
session,  except  by  permission  of  the 
bodies  to  which  they  belong,  unless 
guilty  of  flagrant  offenses.  Only  bills 
passed  by  both  bodies  may  be  submitted 
for  the  Emperor's  sanction.  Bills  re- 
jected by  the  Emperor  may  not  be 
brought  forward  again  in  the  course  of 
the  same  session  of  Parliament.  Bills 
rejected  by  one  of  the  legislative  bodies 
will  require  Imperial  assent  before  being 
reintroduced.  During  suspension  of  the 
sittings  of  the  Duma,  or  National  Assem- 
bly, the  Council  of  Ministers  (should 
extraordinary  circumstances  arise  calling 
for  legislative  action)  may  refer  to  the 
Emperor  for  his  decision  such  measures 
as  do  not  involve  a  change  in  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Empire.  The  power 
of  such  a  law  ceases,  however,  if,  two 
months  after  the  Duma  has  resumed 
its  sittings,  no  bill  embodying  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  act  is  brought 
forward,  or  if  such  bill  has  been  rejected 
by  either  Parliamentary  body. 


The  Council  of  the  Empire 

number  of  elected  members 
and  members  nominated  by  the  Emperor. 
Each  zemstvo  is  privileged  to  elect  a 
member;  six  members  are  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  Synod  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  six  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Universities,  twelve  by  the  Bourses 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  eighteen  by 
the  nobility,  and  six  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Poland.  All  the  members  of 
the  Council  must  be  over  forty  years  old 
and  baccalaureates.  The  President  and 
Vice-President  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Emperor.  Elective  members  will  receive 
$12.50  daily  during  the  session.  The 
consideration  of  the  following  subjects 
is  intrusted  to  members  of  the  Council 


all  of  whom  are  to  be  appointed  solely 
by  the  Crown : 

1.  Reportsof  the  Minister  of  Finance  upon 
the  state  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Charges  of  malfeasance  against  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  Ministers, 
Governors-General,  and  Commanders-in- 
Chief  of  land  or  sea  forces. 

3.  The  establishment  of  stock  companies 
with  special  privileges. 

4.  Questions  relating  to  entailed  estates 
and  titles  of  nobility. 

These  provisions  abundantly  indicate  the 
Government's  purpose  to  keep  a  firm 
check  on  Parliament  in  general,  and 
especially  by  the  composition  of  the 
Council — with  one-half  appointed  by  the 
Czar  and  twenty-four  members  elected 
from  the  nobility  and  clergy — ^to  insure 
a  conservative  majority  in  the  Council 
to  block  the  Duma  or  National  Assem- 
bly should  the  latter  oppose  the  Crown. 
But  perhaps,  after  all,  these  restrictions 
are  relatively  small  when  we  consider 
that  for  the  first  time  in  Russian  history 
an  arena  of  free  discussion  has  finally 
been  opened. 


The  Consumers' 
League 


The  indorsement  and 
vigorous  promotion  of 
five  bills  now  pending 
before  Congress  constituted  the  novel 
feature  of  the  sevetith  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Consumers'  League  recent- 
ly held  at  Boston.  These  bills  affect  the 
welfare  of  wage-earning  women  and 
children,  and  also  the  conscience  and 
well-being  of  the  consumers  who  are 
indirectly  their  employers.  With  sixty 
active  branches  in  twenty  States  and  a 
fresh  record  of  valuable  assistance  ren- 
dered in  urging  the  passage  of  the  Pure 
Food  Bill  in  the  Senate,  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  proposes  to  add  a  cam- 
paign for  Federal  legislation  to  the  efforts 
(which  it  will  continue  as  before  through 
the  State  and  local  leagues)  on  behalf  of 
the  workers  in  the  sweated  trades  and  in 
stores.  Of  the  five  bills  thus  indorsed 
and  taken  up  for  promotion,  the  Hep- 
bum  Pure  Food  Bill  now  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  the  only  one  which 
has  passed  either  branch  of  Congress. 
The  others  provide  for :  The  regulation 
of  child  labor  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; compulsory  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  a  Children's  Bureau  ; 
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and  an  investigation  of  the  labor  of 
women  and  children  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  bills  providing  for 
compulsory  education  and  regulating 
child  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
faUed  to  pass  when  introduced  at  the 
short  session,  and  are  now  before  Con- 
gress for  the  second  time.  The  pro- 
posed Children's  Bureau  would  do  for 
our  future  citizens  what  the  Government 
has  long  done  for  the  forests,  the  navi- 
gable rivers,  the  Indians,  the  crops,  and 
many  other  interests  ;  viz.,  furnish  trust- 
worthy current  information  concerning 
them  as  a  basis  for  State  and  municipal 
action.  A  single  point  may  illustrate 
the  need.  There  has  never  been  any 
comprehensive  study  of  orphanage  from 
the  point  of  view  of  preventing  destruc- 
tion of  life  of  able-bodied  fathers  of 
young  families  on  railroads,  in  mines, 
quarries,  powder-mills,  etc.  Yet  a  hard- 
worked  argument  in  favor  of  child  labor 
is  the  possible  starvation  of  fatherless 
children  if  prevented  from  working. 
The  Children's  Bureau  would  be  in  a 
position  to  furnish  all  the  facts  necessary 
to  enlightened  legislation  on  these  inter- 
related subjects.  The  investigation  of 
•wage-earning  women  would  carry  out 
the  recommendation  of  President  Roose- 
velt in  his  recent  Message.  This  bill 
has  been  reported  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor,  and  an  item  providing 
{250,000  for  meeting  the  expense  .has 
been  included  in  the  appropriation  bill 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Victor  Metcalf, 
Commissioner  of  Labor.  In  order  to 
deal  with  the  now  National  problem  of 
vrorkingwomen,  investigation  on  a  Na- 
tional scale  is  needed.  It  is  to  obtain 
this,  as  well  as  the  continuous  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  shaping  the 
lives  of  child  workers,  that  the  National 
Consumers'  League  has  committed  itself, 
voicing  the  great  body  of  consumers, 
the  ultimate  employers  and  the  ultimate 
lawmakers. 

_.  .  ^.  c.  .  ..  A  Convention  has 
Christian  Sociabam     •     .     ,  l   u    • 

in  Ohio  ^ 

Toledo,  Ohio,  which, 

though  it  caused  no  stir  in  the  city  and 

passed  almost  unnoticed  by  the  rest  of 

the  State,  was  not  without  significance 

in  the  religious  development  of  the  Na- 


tion. It  was  the  State  Convention  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
During  the  sessions  there  was  very  little 
of  the  stereotyped  phrase,  the  trite  ex- 
hortation, and  the  solemn  discussion  of 
devices  as  if  they  were  principles;  inr 
stead  there  was  a  very  earnest  and,  on 
the  whole,  intelligent  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  duty  of  the  Association  toward 
the  pressing  social  problems  of  the  day. 
Instead  of  the  old  question.  How  can 
we  rescue  more  individuals  from  an  evil 
world  ?  the  question  was.  How  can  we 
get  at  the  evils  of  the  world  itself  and 
cure  them  ?  A  large  part  of  the  sessions 
was  thus  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
place  the  Association  can  have  in  mak- 
ing municipal  government  sounder  and 
more  Christian  in  spirit.  The  resolu- 
tions adopted  indicate  the  spirit  of  the 
Convention.  They  assert  that  "  the  As- 
sociations as  a  rule  have  taken  no  suffi- 
cient part  in  the  investigation  of  social 
conditions,"  and  recommend  that  "  each 
association,  through  some  department 
already  org^anized,  or  by  some  special 
committee,  make  a  thorough  study  of 
social  conditions  in  its  own  locality,  and 
propose  some  definite  workable  scheme 
for  making  our  associations  in  fact 
Christian  Associations  as  well  as  asso- 
ciations of  Christians."  Several  of  the 
speakers  were  not  actively  engaged  in 
Association  work.  Among  them  was 
ex-Governor  Montague,  of  Virginia.  This 
Convention  indicates  the  prc^essive 
character  of  the  Associations  of  Ohio 
and  the  direction  in  which  the  Associa- 
tions throughout  the  country  are  likely 
to  develop. 


Saloon  License  Made 
f  1,000  in  Chicago 


The  Chicago  City 
Council  last  week 
voted  to  double 
the  saloon  license  fee,  making  the  rate 
$1,000  instead  of  $500.  This  action  was 
the  result  of  a  short  but  aggressive  cam- 
paign which  aroused  the  community  as 
it  has  not  been  aroused  before  for  years 
on  any  phase  of  the  saloon  question. 
Chicago's  revenues  are  deficient,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  police  force  is 
inadequate  in  numbers.  Within  the  last 
two  or  three  months  there  has  been  an 
unusually  large  number  of  murders  and 
other  crimes  of  violence.    A  larger  police 
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force  was  recognized  in  all  quarters  to 
be  imperatively  necessary.  An  ordi- 
nance was  introduced  into  the  City 
Council  raising  the  saloon  license  fee  to 
$1,000  as  the  best  means  of  providing 
the  needed  police  increase.  The  liquor 
interests  proposed  as  a  compromise 
that  the  fee  be  raised  from  $500  to 
$600.  When  the  vote  was  first  taken 
in  the  Council  about  three  weeks  ago, 
the  high  license  measure  was  defeated 
by  a  very  narrow  margin.  The  fight 
was  at  once  renewed,  and  resulted  in 
victory  for  the  $1,000  ordinance.  In 
New  York  City  the  saloon  license  fee  is 
$1,200.  In  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg 
it  is  $1,100.  In  Boston  the  rate  varies 
from  $500  to  $2,000.  The  higher  license 
fee  in  these  cities  was  cited  as  an  ai]gu- 
ment  for  the  increase  proposed  in 
Chicago.  But  a  fact  which  makes  the 
Chicago  victory  notable  in  comparison 
with  the  other  cities  mentioned  is  that 
in  New  York  and  the  other  cities  the 
high  license  rate  was  imposed  by  the 
State  Legislature,  while  in  Chicago  it 
was  the  City  Council,  responsible  solely 
to  the  local  cosmopolitan  constituency, 
in  which  the  liquor  interests  are  very 
powerful,  that  voted  the  increase.  This 
fact  is  full  of  significance  as  to  the  im- 
provement which  is  taking  place  in  our 
cities.  Ten  years  ago  the  Chicago  City 
Council  would  have  voted  down  over- 
whelmingly any  proposition  seriously 
opposed  by  the  saloon  interests.  While 
the  progressive  movement  of  the  past 
ten  years  in  Chicago  has  not  been  an 
anti-saloon  movement,  nevertheless  the 
improvement  wrought  makes  it  possible, 
when  an  issue  is  raised  between  the 
people  as  a  whole  and  the  saloon  inter- 
ests as  a  class,  for  the  people  to  dominate 
and  override  the  protests  of  the  class. 


A  Fair  Hearing 

for  American 

Compositions 


As  its  name  is  intended 
to  indicate,  the  New 
Music  Society  of  Amer- 
ica is  organized  to  pro- 
duce in  public  "  new  music  "  composed 
by  Americans.  The  first  concert  of  the 
Society  was  given  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
Saturday  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Modest 
Altschuler.  The  music  that  was  really 
n^w  on  the  programme  was  a  "  dramatic 


scene "  for  soprano  and  orchestra  by 
H.  F.  Gilbert,  and  the  composition  which 
won  the  Paderewski  prize  last  year, 
entitled  "  Overture  Joyeuse,"  by  Arthur 
Shepherd.  Each  in  its  way  exhibited 
the  incoherence  that  seems  to  be  the 
characteristic  defect  of  the  work  of  the 
younger  writers  for  the  orchestra  at  the 
present;  and  neither  had,  as  a  whole, 
that  quality  of  freshness  and  convincing 
artistic  sincerity  which  saves  some  mod- 
ern compositions  equally  incoherent. 
The  two  works  of  Edward  MacDowell 
which  were  performed  furnished  the 
really  valuable  and  beautiful  parts  of  the 
concert.  Both  of  these,  however,  the  Sec- 
ond Indian  Suite  and  the  Second  Piano 
Concerto,  have  been  performed  adequate- 
ly several  times  in  this  country.  Miss 
Ruth  Lynda  D^yo,  a  pupil  of  MacDow- 
ell's,  gave  to  the  concerto  a  sympathetic 
if  somewhat  too  vigorous  interpretation. 
Although  the  purpose  of  the  Society  was 
very  meagerly  expressed  in  this  concert, 
it  is  one  that  is  not  without  justification. 
The  fact  that  almost  all  the  orchestral 
performers  and  conductors  in  this  coun- 
try are  foreigners  has  given  to  music  in 
America  a  cosmopolitan  quality;  but  it 
has  to  some  degree  tended  to  put  native 
composers  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
undertaking  of  the  New  Music  Society 
to  remove  in  some  measure  the  natural 
handicap  of  the  American  composer 
deserves  a  fair  trial. 

The  Present  Condition 
of  Labor  in  England 

The  Royal  Commission  on  English 
Trade  Disputes  has  just  issued  its  report. 
The  Commission  was  formed  over  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.  Its  Chairman  is 
Lord  Dunedin,  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  a  great  Conservative 
lawyer.  Its  members  are  Sir  Godfrey 
Lushington,  formerly  of  the  Home  Office ; 
Sir  William  Lewis,  representing  the 
South  Wales  coal  owners;  the  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  Cohen,  a  distinguished 
Liberal  lawyer ;  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb, 
the  eminent  economist,  and  long  the 
chief  literary  champion  of  trades  union- 
ism. But  even  with  such  a  protagonist 
on   th?  Commission  as  Mr.  Webb  tb« 
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trade  unions  declined  to  give  evidence 
before  it.  Fortunately,  this  abstention 
was  not  such  a  serious  hindrance  as  it 
might  seem,  the  contentions  of  trade 
unionists  having  previously  been  thor- 
oughly considered.  The  Commission  evi- 
dently spared  no  pains  in  investigating 
actual  conditions,  and  the  concurrence 
of  opinion  on  principal  points  at  issue  of 
the  types  of  men  represented  by  the 
Commissioners  is  a  striking  commentary 
on  the  judicial  quality  and  sagacity  of 
their  report. 

Before  1871  English  trade  unions  were 
regarded  purely  as  an  aggregation  of 
individuals ;  a  suit  at  law  could  be  insti- 
tuted only  against  members  individually. 
In  1871  trade  unions  were  legalized; 
they  had  the  power  to  sue,  but  they  were 
not  free  from  the  liability  to  be  sued, 
provided  the  proper  machinery  could 
be  discovered.  Trade  unionists  claimed 
the  right  of  exemption  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  practice.  For  a  long  time, 
therefore,  the  great  labor  questions  in 
England  were:  Can  trade  unions  be 
sued  ?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  to  the  public 
advantage  for  the  funds  of  trade  unions 
to  be  liable  for  payment  in  damages? 
Finally,  in  the  Taff-Vale  case,  the  House 
of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  court,  decided  that 
a  registered  trade  union  could  be  sued 
under  its  registered  name.  The  practi- 
cal immunity  enjoyed  by  English  trades 
unions  was  ended.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
present  Commission  that  the  principle 
of  the  Taff-Vale  decision  was  equitable 
and  right  and  oug^t  to  be  retained,  first, 
because  "  there  is  no  rule  of  law  so  ele- 
mentary, so  universal,  or  so  indispensa- 
ble as  die  rule  that  a  wrong-doer  should 
be  made  to  redress  his  wrong;"  and, 
second,  because,  since  the  decision, 
trade  disputes  have  been  less  frequent, 
better  conducted,  and  more  easily  set- 
tled. Thus,  concerning  the  liability  of 
trade  union  funds  for  payment  in,  dam- 
ages, the  Commissioners  unanimously 
condemn  the  contention  that  the  trades 
union  should  be  able  to  do  wrong  by 
means  of  these  funds,  and  yet  not  be 
bound  to  compensate  its  victims : 

The  notion  of  a  trade  union  having  been 
intended  to  be  specially  exempted  from  ac- 
tions of  tort  is  a  mere  misconception,  resting 


on  no  other  foundation  than  long  practical 
immunity,  which  was  simply  the  result  of 
defects  in  general  legal  procedure  that  have 
now  been  remedied  on  general  considerations 
of  equity. 

A  second  opinion  by  the  Commission 
concerns  not  a  general  legal  liability,  but 
the  particular  law  of  agency.  Should 
the  funds  of  a  union  be  taken  in  execu- 
tion for  its  branch  agents'  wrongful  acts  ? 
Most  of  the  Commissioners  recommend 
that  the  central  trade  union  authorities 
should  be  protected  against  the  un- 
authorized but  immediately  disavowed 
acts  of  branch  agents — a  reasonable  pro- 
posal, say  some  critics,  quoting  the 
similar  New  South  Wales  law  of  1903; 
unreasonable,  say  others,  because  such 
liability  is  not  lessened  in  the  cases  of 
other  companies  or  partnerships :  if 
branch  officials  do  unauthorized  acts, 
the  constitution  of  the  trade  union  itself 
should  be  readjusted,  not  the  text  of 
English  law. 

A  third  subject  was  that  of  "  picket- 
ing." Theoretically  "picketing"  is, 
possibly,  harmless;  practically  it  is  a 
menace  if  not  a  coercion.  By  the  Eng- 
lish law  a  workman  cannot  be  punished 
for  "peacefully  persuading"  to  strike; 
the  Commission,  however,  would  justly 
strengthen  the  present  law  by  recom- 
mending that  a  workman  be  punished 
who  "  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
a  reasonable  apprehension  in  the  mind  of 
any  person  that  violence  will  be  used  to 
him  or  to  his  wife  or  family,  or  damage  be 
done  to  his  property." 

Fourthly,  as  to  conspiracy,  the  Act  of 
1875  declares  that  no  combination  to 
commit  any  act  which,  done  by  one  per- 
son, would  not  be  an  offense  punishable 
by  imprisonment,  can  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  criminal  proceedings.  Accord- 
ing to  the  trend  of  recent  judgments  in 
the  courts,  however,  this  does  not  exempt 
a  union  from  liability  to  a  civil  action — 
a  trend  so  marked  as  to  elicit  the  not 
unnatural  protest  from  trade  unionists 
that  the  law  of  conspiracy  is  strained 
when  trade  combinations  are  made  illegal 
though  not  indictable.  It  is  a  distinct 
event  in  the  English  labor  world  that 
four  out  of  five  of  the  Commissioners 
propose  that  "  an  agreement  or  combina- 
tion by  two  or  more  persons  to  do  or 
procure  to  be  done  any  act  in  contem- 
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plation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute 
shall  not  be  the  ground  of  a  civil  action, 
unless  the  agreement  or  combination  is 
indictable  as  a  conspiracy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  terms  of  the  'Conspiracy  and 
Protection  of  Property  Act  of  1875.' " 
Thus  the  Commission  would  grant  the 
trade  unions'  request — a  protection  on 
the  civil  side  corresponding  to  that  which 
the  Act  of  187S  gave  to  them  on  the 
criminal  side. 

Finally,  a  majority  of  thi  Commission 
also  recommends  that  facilities  should 
be  established  for  incorporating  trade 
unions.  The  trade  unions  themselves 
have  not  yet  signified  a  willingness  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  a  privilege — 
they  shrink  from  the  advantages  belong- 
ing to  incorporation  because  they  wiir 
not  accept  its  liabilities.  But  most  of 
those  outside  the  unions,  whether  em- 
ployers or  employed,  will,  we  think,  gen- 
erally agree  that  the  present  position  of 
the  trade  union  is  as  anomalous  as  is 
that  of  the  capitalistic  trust.  Neither 
should  be  allowed  to  evade  the  law,  much 
less  be  outside  the  law,  either  in  England 
or  America.  Both  should  frankly  ac- 
cept a  l^al  status,  with  all  its  attendant 
rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  to  the 
sovereign  power — the  Government. 


Indignant  Time 

It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
the  drivers  of  this  already  too  impatient 
and  obstreperous  generation  that  Time 
might  resent  their  ceaseless  assaults,  and 
that  his  cumulative  resentment  would, 
sooner  or  later,  in  every  particular  case, 
overbalance  his  forbearance. 

All  living  beings  have  a  clearly  defined 
period  of  growth,  and  man  is  no  excep- 
tion. Probably  no  other  kind  of  created 
beings  could  have  survived  at  all  if  the 
orderly  development  of  its  young  from 
infancy  to  maturity  had  been  hurried 
forward  by  such  various  means  and  in 
so  many  ways  as  we  apply  to  the  hot- 
house forcing  of  the  young  of  our  species, 
in  our  mad  assaults  on  the  one  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  normal  growth 
wherever  it  can  be  struck  at,  reduced,  or 
destroyed. 

How  vast  and  multifarious  these  as- 


saults are  none  of  us  can  even  faintly 
realize,  any  more  than  we  are  aware  of 
the  motions  of  the  earth  or  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere ;  but  something  of  the 
incredible  folly  of  our  craze  for  the 
annihilation  of  time  may  be  understood 
when  we  hold  steadily  before  our  eyes 
the  fact  that  every  last  fiber  of  our 
natures,  all  that  we  are,  in  gross  and  in 
detail,  was  accurately  shaped  to  fit  a  life 
engineered  by  hand  power  and  carried 
forward  afoot.  That  formative  life  was 
in  nowise  secure,  and  it  was  frequently 
strenuous,  but  all  the  details  of  its  cus- 
tomary business  required  considerable 
time,  and  admitted  of  frequent  intervals 
of  waiting  or  repose. 

Now,  certain  characteristics  in  which 
we  are  found  wanting  by  impartial  critics, 
such  as  self-control,  balance,  dignity, 
self-respect  (which  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  self-assertion),  courtesy,  and  integrity, 
cry  aloud  for  time.  "  Give  us  plenty  of 
time,"  implore  these  vanishing  virtues, 
"  else  we  perish  from  the  earth."  For 
who  can  acquire  manners  by  steam  or 
express?  And  how  shall  even  minor 
morals  be  laid  on  while  you  wait  ?  But 
here,  as  well  as  along  the  mechanical 
and  physical  sides  of  life,  we  attack 
divine  Time  with  all  our  might,  inces- 
santly, never  dreaming  that  we  work 
mischief  by  interfering  with  a  funda- 
mental condition  of  human  development. 
And  because  the  eye  cannot  see  what  we 
have  done,  because  a  man  appears  much 
the  same  whether  he  has  been  fatally 
flawed  in  the  grain  by  furnace  seasoning 
or  has  been  permitted  slowly  and  thor- 
oughly to  mature  in  a  natural  way,  we 
do  not  take  alarm.  We  draw  no  infer- 
ences, even  when  our  figureheads  go  to 
pieces  like  kiln-dried  pulp  at  the  touch 
of  salt  water,  our  comer-stones  crumble 
to  mud  when  an  insignificant  fireman  in 
the  ordinary  discharge  of  his  duties  hap- 
pens to  turn  the  hose  on  a  waste-basket 
blaze,  and  our  venerable  wardens  and 
directors  go  down  like  a  row  of  bricks 
if  a  street  urchin  happens  to  joggle  the 
board. 

This  is  where  indignant  Time,  finding 
no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  anywhere 
in  the  world,  and  realizing  unwillingly 
that  we  mean  to  slay  and  annihilate  him 
utterly,  and  that  w^  dp  not  ^nt  (9 
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recognize  his  beneficence,  finally  makes  a 
stand  and  strikes  back,  not  very  hard  as 
yet,  but  still  hard  enough  to  bring  intel- 
ligent beings  to  their  senses.  We  build 
our  men  by  a  telescoping  time-process, 
manhood  jammed  down  upon  children 
without  any  allowance  for  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  all  their  powers  and 
capacities  to  man  size;  and  the  result 
is — what  we  see.  A  man  so  built  may 
be  great,  may  fill  a  great  position  where 
he  acquires  a  world  reputation  and  re- 
ceives world-wide  respect ;  but  on  a  day 
the  child  in  him,  that  we  would  not  give 
him  time  to  outgrow  and  shed,  steps  to 
the  throne  and  legislates  on  the  affairs  of 
men  and  nations. 

With  our  mouths  we  sp>eak  the  words  of 
condemnation,  but ourhands  refuse  to  put 
on  the  brakes  anywhere  even  for  the  frac- 
tion of  a  second.  But  Time  never  wearies, 
and  again  and  again  will  he  strike,  each 
instant  hewing  closer  to  the  line,  until 
we  do  heed  his  warning,  or — cross  the 
divide  beyond  which  no  selfish  civiliza- 
tion has  power  to  win  back  the  virile 
virtues  and  save  itself  from  swift  or  slow 
extinction.  The  deepest,  mordant  shame 
of  the  recent  exposures  in  high  "  finan- 
cial circles  "  is  that  these  little,  childish, 
irresponsible  great  men  are  among  our 
very  best  citizens,  for  no  one  attempts 
to  deny  that  they  were  culled  by  our  nor- 
mal, ordinary  process  of  selection  from 
the  very  front  row  of  our  exhibit  avail- 
able for  financial  and  fiduciary  places. 


The  Message  of  Chris- 
tianity 

There  lies  before  us  the  official  report 
of  an  address  recently  delivered  by  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Speer  before  the*New  England 
Evangelistic  Association,  at  its  twentieth 
anniversary.  It  is  in  part  a  eulogy  of  the 
evangelistic  spirit ;  as  such  it  is  admira- 
ble. It  is  partly  a  criticism  of  liberal 
tendencies  in  the  evangelical  churches  ; 
as  such  it  fails.  This  is  not  extraordi- 
nary. There  are  very  few  persons  who 
are  able  to  interpret  correctly  religious 
opinions  with  which  they  have  no  sym- 
pathy. For  this  reason  it  is  ordinarily 
best  not  to  attempt  such  interpretation. 


Perhaps  we  misinterpret  Mr.  Speer ;  per- 
haps die  persons  whom  he  refers  to,  who 
"  hold  that  the  evangelical  conviction  is 
not  tenable  any  longer,"  are  not  in  the 
evangelical  churches.  Perhaps  they  are 
the  old  opponents  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Jfet  the  following  sentence  from  his 
address  produces  a  different  impression : 
"  The  churches  whose  growth  has  been 
slight  have  been  churches  regarding 
which  the  impression  prevails  that  they 
have  relinquished  a  little  the  tenacity  of 
their  hold  upon  the  central  evangelical 
convictions."  This  certainly  implies 
churches  which  once  held  those  evangeli- 
cal convictions,  and  are  still  identified 
with  the  evangelical  faith.  If  so,  we 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  is  one  of 
the  churches  charged  with  liberal  tend- 
encies. In  fifty  years  3,653  jwrsons 
were  added  to  this  church  on  confession 
of  their  faith,  and  the  ratio  of  increase 
was  nearly  as  great  in  the  last  decade 
as  in  the  earlier  years.  Phillips  Brooks 
was  openly  charged  with  laxity  on  doc- 
trinal points ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
any  Episcopal  church  has  shown  a 
greater  spiritual  prosperity  than  did 
Trinity  Church  under  his  ministry,  un- 
less it  be  St.  George's  Church  under  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  Rainsford,  who  was  sub- 
jected to  even  fiercer  critcism  for  his 
theological  opinions. 

In  Mr.  Speer's  criticism  of  the  liberal 
tendencies  he  appears  to  us  not  only  to  for- 
get palpable  facts  but  to  ignore  important 
distinctions.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  religious  paper,  avowedly  Christian, 
ever  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church  m'ght  be  conceived  broad 
enough  to  admit  Agnostics,  Confucian- 
ists,  and  Buddhists.  Or  is  this  statement 
simply  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  spirit 
of  a  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  who  recog- 
nizes that  Agpiostics,  Confucianists,  and 
Buddhists  are  sincerely  seeking  what 
the  Christian  Church  has  to  give  them  ? 
We  should  like  to  know  what  religious 
teacher,  avowedly  Christian,  thinks  "  we 
need  to  separate  Christianity  from  the 
historic  Christ."  Or  is  this  charge  a 
.misinterpretation  because  of  the  failure 
to  see  that  one  may  hold  fast  to  Jesus 
Christ  not  only  as  a  supreme  example  of 
life  but  also  as  the  supreme  manifestation 
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of  the  invisible  God,  and  yet  refuse  to 
accept  any  "so-called  metaphysical  the- 
ory with  reference  to  his  Person."  We 
should  like  to  know  where,  in  churches 
or  teachers  that  have  ever  been  called 
evangelical,  Mr.  Speer  Ands  a  tendency 
to  eliminate  the  supernatural.  Or  is  this 
accusation  due  to  the  erroneous  notion 
that  "  supernatural "  and  "  miraculous  " 
are  synonymous  terms?  Mr.  Speer 
rightly  affirms  the  existence  of  the  super- 
natural in  the  twentieth  century ;  does 
he  believe  in  miracles  in  the  twentieth 
century  ?  We  should  like  to  know  where 
he  sees  in  evangelical  churches  to-day, 
or  in  churches  that  were  ever  accounted 
evangelical,  a  tendency  toward  "intel- 
lectual and  moral  slovenliness."  Or  is 
this  charge  due  to  a  failure  to  perceive 
that  conscience  for  one's  self  and  not  for 
another  is  not  laxity  of  conscience  but  a 
distinctly  Pauline  liberty  of  conscience  ? 

Having  said  this  in  criticism  of  Mr. 
Speer's  indiscriminating  criticisms,  we 
report  as  far  as  we  can  do,  with  hearty 
indorsement,  three  out  of  his  four  affirma- 
tive contentions. 

I.  The  end  of  the  Gospel  is  not  creed 
but  character.  The  Bible  is  given  that 
the  godly  man  may  be  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works.  The  Church 
is  given  that  we  may  all  be  brought  unto 
a  perfect  manhood,  unto  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ  But 
"  character  has  in  it  no  power  to  create 
its  own  standards."  The  first  gift  which 
Christianity  has  for  the  world  is  an  essen- 
tially new  type  of  character ;  its  second 
gift  is  power — moral  and  spiritual  power 
— to  follow  after  to  the  attainment  of 
that  character.  What  the  world  wants 
of  the  Church  is,  what  to-day  it  is  get- 
ting from  the  Church  in  larger  measure 
than  ever  before,  but  not  in  measure 
large  enough,  the  preaching  of  this 
standard  and  the  proffer  of  this  power. 
The  only  use  of  a  creed  is  that  it  points 
the  way  to  Christ,  as  the  only  use  of  a 
guide-post  is  that  it  points  the  benighted 
traveler  to  the  city  of  his  search.  The 
traveler  must  not  stop  at  the  guide-post, 
and  the  inquirer  must  not  stop  at  the 
creed.  What  the  man  wants  is  not  a  doc- 
trine of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  but 
a  human  Christ  whom  man  can  follow ; 
not  a  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 


but  a  divine  Christ  to  lead  man  to  the 
Father ;  not  a  doctrine  of  atonement,  but 
a  forgiving  Christ  to  lift  off  from  inan 
the  burden  of  the  past  and  give  him  life 
for  the  future. 

II.  It  is  true  that  the  man  wants 
the  real  essential  thing  within,  that  he 
wants  the  living  Christ,  the  present  Christ, 
a  Christ  who  is  as  effectual  a  power  to- 
day with  his  disciples  as  he  was  with  his 
disciples  of  old.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  life  of  Christ  cannot  be  broken,  that 
the  spiritual  experience  of  to-day  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  essential  historical 
facts  of  the  first  century,  that  Christian- 
ity is  not  an  air  plant,  dwelling  in  the 
air  and  feeding  on  the  clouds,  an  unsub- 
stantial mysticism,  but  a  historical  relig- 
ion ;  it  is  at  once  a  present  experience 
and  a  past  history.  It  may  not  be  easy 
to  determine  what  in  that  history  is  es- 
sential and  what  accidental.  Yet  Mr. 
Speer  himself  recognizes  that  it  is  not  all 
equally  essential.  We  agree  with  him 
alike  in  his  affirmation  that  "  the  Chris- 
tian faith  does  not  depend  upon  the 
virgin  birth  of  Christ  "  and  in  his  im- 
plication that  it  does  depend  upon  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  "'the  central, 
cardinal  fact  of  the  Christian  faith." 

III.  Mr.  Speer  has  said  in  his  address 
nothing  more  true  than  this  sentence: 
"  The  one  thing  that  gives  Christianity 
any  grip  upon  the  world  at  all  is  the 
supernatural  power  that  is  in  it."  There 
are  two  tendencies  in  the  thought  world 
to-day,  one  away  from  faith  in  the  super- 
natural, the  other  toward  a  larger  and 
livelier  faith  in  it.  The  latter  is  the 
tendency  of  the  liberal  movement  in  the 
evangelical  churches.  It  is  the  faith 
that  all  the  natural  is  supernatural,  and 
all  the  supernatural  is  most  natural ;  the 
faith  that  God  is  in  his  world  and  always 
in  his  world;. the  faith  that  he  is  still 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  man  of  vision, 
and  inspires  his  vision,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  the  commonplace  man,  and  is  his 
companion  in  die  common  walks  of  life, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  sordid  self- 
seeker,  and  educates  him  out  of  his  self- 
ishness through  the  hard  school  of  expe- 
rience. Never  more  than  to-day  did  the 
Church  believe  in  a  living  God,  though  it 
believes  in  him  far  too  little.  And  never 
more  than  to-day  did  it  need  to  teach 
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th«  tnidi  expressed  in  such   pregnant 
sentences  as  these  of  Mr.  Speer : 

The  Christian  reli^on  is  not  a  mere  finer 
form  of  ethical  doctrine.  Christianity  would 
be  our  absolute  despair  if  all  Christ  did  for 
us  was  iust  to  come  and  show  us  a  higher 
standard  than  we  had  known  before.  We 
already  know  more  duty  than  we  are  doing, 
and  see  a  higher  standard  than  we  have  at- 
tained. We  do  not  want  any  teacher  to  come 
and  mock  us  with  larger  light  unless  he  is 

f>repared  also  to  give  us  more  strength  to 
ive  by  and  attain  to  the  larger  light  he  offers 
to  us.  Christianity  is  not  merely  a  finer 
form  of  ethical  prescription.  Christianity 
was  meant  to  be  the  release  of  a  new  power 
into  the  world. 

IV.  If  we  agreed  with  Mr.  Speer  that 
there  is  any  notable  tendency  in  the 
Church  to-day  to  come  "with  a  poor, 
washy,  tepid  Gospel,"  and  with  no  appeal 
to  men  "  to  array  themselves  against  false- 
hood and  error  and  wrong,"  we  should 
agree  with  all  that  he  has  to  say  against 
such  a  tendency.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  exists.  Doubtless  there  are,  as 
there  always  have  been,  in  the  ministry, 
reeds  shaken  with  the  wind,  and  men 
ambitious  to  be  clothed  in  soft  raiment 
and  to  sit  in  kings'  houses.  But  the 
tendency  of  our  time,  as  we  see  it,  is 
toward  a  more  virile,  more  muscular, 
more  courageous  ministry.  It  is  toward 
a  more  direct  and  practical  Christianity. 
It  is  toward  a  habit  of  calling  things  by 
their  tight  names.  It  is  toward  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  courage  of  convic- 
tion. It  is  toward  a  refusal  to  believe 
traditional  faiths  merely  because  they 
are  traditional,  and  to  defend  social  and 
business  customs  merely  because  they 
are  customary.  But  if  the  other  tend- 
ency does  exist,  or  in  so  far  as  it  exists, 
it  deserves  all  the  condemnation  which 
Mr.  Speer  heaps  upon  it  Cowards  are 
useless  everjrwhere ;  but  not  even  in  the 
battlefield  are  they  quite  as  useless  as 
in  the  pulpit. 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Speer's  unintention- 
ally unjust  misinterpretations  of  his 
brothers  in  the  ministry  will  close  many 
minds  against  his  wise  counsels.  It  is 
not  every  man  who  can  pay  heed  to  wise 
advice  when  it  comes  from  a  critic  whose 
criticism  he  resents  as  unjust.  Yet  we 
hope  that  readers  of  this  address  will  be 
able  to  pass  by  without  heed  its  nega- 
tions and  ponder  its  affirmations. 


A  Lenten  Meditation 

The  Christ  was  not  only  isolated  from 
his  fellows  in  the  loneliness  of  the  wil- 
derness, but  he  was  hungry.  The  primal 
need  of  man  was  upon  hjm  and  cried 
out  for  satisfaction ;  that  fierce,  tyran- 
nical need  which,  in  its  extreme  form, 
has  often  driven  men  to  forget  their 
humanity  and  become  like  beasts  of  the 
jungle.  And  at  the  hour  in  which  his 
body  cried  aloud  for  bread  his  spirit 
knew  that  but  a  word  was  needed  and 
the  so'itary  place  would  become  a  place 
of  abundance  I  Never  before  was  a 
soul  set  to  face  such  a  temptation  :  afar 
from  men,  without  the  support  of  that 
opinion  and  those  accepted  standards 
which  keep  many  from  falling,  suffering 
ph}'sical  torment  and  suddenly  made 
aware  of  the  possession  of  supernatural 
powers  I  In  the  spiritual  history  of  hu- 
manity there  is  no  more  impressive  scene, 
nor  is  there  a  more  majestic  and  sig- 
nificant victory  than  that  in  which  it 
ended. 

He  had  but  to  stretch  out  his  hand,  to 
speak  a  word,  perhaps  even  to  think  a 
command,  and  in  that  moment  came  the 
stiggestion,  "  Command  that  these  stones 
become  bread  1"  "  You  are  a  man ;  you 
are  hungry ;  you  must  eat  or  die ;  you 
can  supply  your  need  by  a  word ;  use 
your  power  to  keep  yourself  alive  1" 
Never,  surely,  was  a  suggestion  more 
simple  and  rational  than  this;  never, 
certainly,  was  a  temptation  more  mo- 
mentous. The  fate  of  a  soul,  of  a  career, 
of  a  service  unparalleled,  of  a  pouring 
out  of  love  which  has  run  like  a  tide  over 
a  sorrowful  earth,  was  at  stake.  It  was  a 
crisis  not  only  in  the  life  of  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  but  in  the  life  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  Christ  pierced  the  illusion  of  the 
moment,  the  apparent  insignificance  of 
the  deed  he  was  asked  to  do,  and  saw 
with  perfect  distinctness  the  tremendous 
issue  involved.  The  will  of  the  Son  was 
at  one  with  the  will  of  the  Father ;  to  do 
that  will  was  life;  hunger  and  thirst, 
loneliness  and  betrayal,  suffering  and 
death,  were  mere  incidents  in  the  life  of 
one  who  knew  that  he  was  immortal.  In 
that  terrible  hour,  as  in  so  many  hours 
when  great  souls  arc  tried,  the  temptation 
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not  only  met  unsurmountable  resistance 
but  evoked  a  ringing  statement  of  one  of 
those  truths  which  shine  like  stars  above 
the  confusion  of  the  world :  "  Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God."  The  Christ  refused  to  use  his 
power  for  himself ;  it  was  dedicated  ab- 
solutely to  the  men  whom  he  came  to 
seek  and  to  save. 

In  a  time  when  greed  has  become  so 
gluttonous  that  it  is  revolting  and  so 
aggressive  that  it  is  merciless,  how  like  a 
vision  of  heaven  shines  this  incident  in 
the  story  of  one  who  came  not  to  be 
ministered  to  but  to  minister!  There 
has  come  a  flood-tide  of  power  into  the 
modem  world,  not  from  springs  in  the 
humanspirit,  but  from  the  fountainswhose 
sources  God  has  sunk  deep  in  the  earth. 
Men  have  not  created  the  almost  incal- 
culable wealth  of  these  recent  years ;  they 
have  used  the  treasures  of  field  and  mine, 
the  forces  of  air  and  earth,  to  do  their 
bidding  and  to  work  for  them.  The 
knowledge  which  science  has  put  into 
their  hands  has  enabled  them  to  open  up 
the  world  and  to  develop  its  resources 
on  a  scale  undreamed  of  before.  To 
our  fathers  these  forces  would  have 
seemed  supernatural ;  in  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  universe  they  are 
supernatural  in  the  sense  that  they  testify 
to  the  presence  and  power  of  God  here 
and  now,  in  a  world  which  unfolds  like 
a  scroll  as  men  travel  on  in  the  mysteri- 
ous pilgrimage  which  we  call  history. 

How  are  men  using  this  tremendous 
power  from  God  ?  Are  they  feeding  the 
world,  or  are  they  storing  up  bread  for 
themselves  far  beyond  the  utmost  limit 
of  the  most  gigantic  gluttony  ?  Are  they 
using  these  vast  forces  at  their  command 
like  human  beings  with  reason,  heart, 
and  soul,  or  like  the  beasts  which  snatch 
all  that  lies  within  their  reach,  and  what 
they  cannot  eat- pile  in  a  refuse  heap  and 
g^ard  with  ugly  snarls?  These  are 
searching  questions;  let  every  man 
answer  them  for  himself.  The  age  puts 
them  to  every  man,  and  no  man  can 
evade  them.  There  is  a  gathering  of 
goods  which  is  honorable  and  noble, 
because  made  fairly  and  used  spiritually ; 
but  there  is  also  a  gathering  of  goods 


so  greedy  that  men  are  turning  from 
it  as  from  the  repulsive  gluttony  of  ani- 
mals. How  shall  a  man  use  the  power 
with  which  God  has  clothed  him ;  shall 
he  feed  himself  or  shall  he  nourish  hi ; 
fellow?  Behold  the  Christ  hungry  -i 
the  wilderness  I 


The  Open  Shop 

The  article  on  Nuremberg,  the  City  of 
the  Closed  Shop,  printed  on  another  page, 
is  entertaining,  dramatic,  and  instruct- 
ive ;  but  to  the  lover  of  liberty  it  is  not 
an  argument  for  the  revival  of  the  Nu- 
rembeiig  method.  Indeed,  the  author 
of  the  article  frankly  concedes  this: 
"  No  informed  mind  will  consider  it 
either  possible  or  desirable  to  return  to 
the  mediaeval  guild  or  the  social  system 
involved  in  it." 

Underlying  the  issue  between  the 
closed  and  the  open  shop  is  a  fundamen- 
tal question  :  Is  liberty  desirable  for  its 
own  sake.or  only  for  the  material  benefits 
which  it  brings  ?  "  The  Nuremberg  arti- 
san produced  good  work,"  we  are  told. 
Possibly  in  the  closed  shop  in  our  own 
time  better  work  might  be  produced 
than  in  the  open  shop.  We  doubt  it, 
but,  were  it  so,  the  fact  would  not  be 
conclusive.  The  product  produced  by 
the  laborer  is  not  the  only  test  of  char- 
acter, nor  of  the  system  under  which  he 
labors.  Before  emancip)ation  it  was  said 
that  the  negro  would  not  work  except 
under  slavery:  and  that  slavery  was 
therefore  justifiable.  It  is  now  said 
that  the  Panama  Canal  cannot  be  dug 
except  by  contract  coolie  labor;  and 
that  therefore  contract  coolie  labor  must 
be  imported.  The  answer  in  both  cases 
is  the  same:  Freedom  is  worth  more 
than  either  cotton  or  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  closed  shop,  as  Mr.  Bliss  describes 
it,  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  industrial 
liberty.  It  is  better  to  be  free  than  to 
be  rich  ;  it  is  better  to  be  free  than  to  be 
a  skilled  artisan.  Manhood  is  more  than 
things,  and  liberty  is  essential  to  the 
ultimate  development  of  the  highest  man- 
hood. 

This  is  our  argument  for  the  open 
shop  condensed  into  a  sentence. 
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A  HOUSE-BO  AT  TRIP   IN  CHINA 

BT   GEORGE    KENNAN 

special  Correspondent  of  The  Outlook  in  the  Far  East 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  in  which  Mr.  Kennan  will  relate  his  ob- 
servations in  a  journey  by  canal  into  the  interior  of  China.— The  Editors. 


IF  any  one  should  ask  the  question, 
"  How  can  I  see  something  of  China 
and  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Chinese  people  with  most  pleasure  and 
least  hardship  ?"  I  should  reply  without 
hesitation,  "  Hire  a  good  house-boat ; 
fit  it  up  with  bedding  and  provisions ; 
engage  a  cook,  a  '  boy,'  a  native  crew, 
and  a  competent  interpreter ;  and  then  set 
out  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  through 
the  great  labyrinth  of  rivers,  creeks, 
lakes,  and  canals,  which  extends  like  an 
immense  watery  network  over  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  the  Middle  Kingdom." 
Land  travel  in  the  interior  of  China — by 
horse,  donkey,  camel,  mule-litter,  Peking 
cart,  or  sedan  chair — is  attended  with 
mudi  fatigue,  if  not  actual  hardship  and 
privation ;  but  water  travel  in  a  well- 
appointed  house-boat  is  as  easy  and 
comfortable  as  it  is  entertaining  and 
instructive.  If  you  have  plenty  of  lei- 
sure and  wish  to  study  carefully  or  enjoy 
thoroughly  the  region  through  which  you 
pass,  you  may  be  pulled,  rowed,  or  poled 
along  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour, 
and  may  stop  at  frequent  intervals  for 
the  purpose  of  making  side  excursions 
overland ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  your 
time  be  limited  and  you  wish  to  travel 
rapidly,  you  may  "  catch^on  "  to  one  of 
the  daily  house-boat  trains  which  run 
back  and  forth  through  the  canals,  and 
be  towed  to  your  destination  at  the  rate 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour  by  a 
powerful  steam  tug.  If  the  weather 
be  warm  and  you  feel  indisposed  to 
exert  yourself,  you  may  sit  all  day  in  an 
easy  chair  on  the  roof  of  your  moving 
boat  and  watch  the  unfamiliar  Chinese 
panorama  as  it  unrolls  ahead  and  van- 
ishes astern  ;  or,  if  the  air  be  cool  and 
bracing,  you  may  tie  up  to  the  bank  and 


go  ashore,  to  walk  through  a  picturesque 
village,  visit  a  queer  temple,  photograph 
a  pagoda,  or  examine  the  ruins  of  an  old 
fort.  Whatever  you  do  and  wherever 
you  go,  you  carry  your  home  with  you, 
and  have  at  your  command  all  the  com- 
forts and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

You  need  not  fear  that  if  you  confine 
yourself  to  waterways  your  range  will  be 
limited.  The  canak  of  China  are  many 
thousands  of  miles  in  aggregate  length, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  rivers  that 
they  intersect,  they  give  access  to  almost 
all  parts  of  the  EJnpire.  In  the  seacoast 
provinces  of  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang 
alone  you  may  travel  by  house-boat  for 
two  or  three  months  without  going 
through  any  particular  river  or  canad 
twice ;  and  if  you  are  ambitious  to  go 
further  afield,  you  may  make  a  straight- 
away journey  of  eight  hundred  miles 
from  Shanghai  to  Tientsin  by  way  of 
Hangchow  and  the  Grand  Canal,  or  a 
still  longer  trip  of  fifteen  hundred  miles 
from  Shanghai  to  Hongkong  by  way  of 
the  Yangtse,  Hankow,  the  Siang  River, 
the  Kui  River,  Kuiiin,  Wenchow,  and 
Canton.  In  short,  you  may  see  from 
the  deck  of  a  house-boat  the  greater  part 
of  eastern  China. 

If  the  hundreds  of  American  tourists 
who  pass  through  Shanghai  every  fall  on 
their  way  around  the  world  knew  how 
much  pleasure  they  could  get  out  of  a 
house-boat  trip  of  a  week  or  a  month 
through  the  picturesque  canals  and 
beautiful  lakes  of  Soochow,  Hangchow, 
and  the  Shanghai  hinterland,  they  would 
not  rush  on,  as  they  generally  do,  to 
Kobe  or  Hongkong ;  nor,  if  they  had  a 
week  or  a  month  to  spend  in  China,  would 
they  waste  it  in  driving  through  the 
European    streets    and    loafing   in   the 
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European  hotels  of  foreign  settlements 
and  concessions.  Most  tourists  who 
visit  Shanghai,  however,  have  never 
heard  of  house-boat  trips  on  Chinese 
canals,  and  after  spending  a  few  days  at 
the  Astor  House,  strolling  along  the 
Bund,  driving  out  on  the  Bubbling  Well 
Road,  and  visiting  the  native  city,  they 
go  on  to  Yokohama  or  Hongkong,  per- 
.fectly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
missed  an  opportunity,  not  only  to  see 
something  of  the  interior  of  China,  but 
to  enjoy  an  exceptionally  pleasant  and 
interesting  experience. 

For  the  suggestion  that  put  us  on  the 
track  of  Chinese  house-boats  we  were  in- 
debted to  Mr.  H.  B.  Miller,  our  thought- 
ful and  experienced  Consul-General  in 
Yokohama.  Just  before  we  sailed  from 
that  port  he  said  to  me,  "  If  you  have 
time  in  Shanghai,  don't  fail  to  take  a 
house-boat  trip  up  country.  Nothing 
that  you  can  do  will  afford  you  more 
pleasure  or  give  you  a  better  idea  of 
.  Chinese  life — especially  the  life  of  the 
conunon  people  in  their  villages  and  on 
their  farms."  Soon  after  our  arrival  in 
Shanghai  we  acted  on  this  suggestion, 
and  found,  to  our  surprise,  that  it  was 
almost  as  easy  to  arrange  a  house-boat 
trip  "  up  country  "  as  to  get  first-class 
tickets  in  the  passenger  department  of 
an  established  steamship  line.  A  young 
English  business  man  who  owned  a  boat 
that  he  was  not  using  agreed  to  let  us 
have  it  for  ten  taels  a  day,  including  the 
wages  of  the  Chinese  captain  and  crew  ; 
the  proprietor  of  our  hotel  undertook  to 
.  furnish  cook,  boy,  bedding,  dishes,  ice, 
..boiled  water,  and  food ;  and  on  the  after- 
..noon  of  Monday,  October  23,  the  house- 
.  boat  Annie,  fully  rhanned,  equipp)ed,  and 
provisioned,  lay  at  the  Garden  Pier,  op- 
posite the  Astor  House,  waiting  for  her 
passengers. 

A  Shanghai  house-boat,  of  the  Euro- 
pean type,  is  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in 
length  over  all ;  has  a  beam  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  amidships;  and  carries  a 
crew  of  six  or  eight  men.  Its  equipment 
for  sailing  consists  of  pivoted  leeboards 
on  the  sides,  a  single  lugsail,  with  ten  or 
twelve  bamboo  battens  and  an  equal 
number  of  sheets,  and  a  long,  unstayed 
pole  mast  which  may  be  quickly  and 
easily  lowered,  by  means  of  shears  and 


tackle,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  go 
under  a  bridge.  In  the  house  part  of 
the  boat,  which  covers  two-thirds  of  the 
deck,  there  is  a  fairly  spacious  cabin, 
with  a  long  cushioned  seat  or  couch  on 
each  side,  and  at  nig^t  this  cabin  may 
be  divided  into  separate  sleeping  sections 
by  means  of  heavy  curtains  hung  length- 
wise and  crosswise  from  the  ceiling.  At 
one  end  of  the  general  living-room  there 
is  a  door  opening  into  a  small  kitchen 
and  pantry,  and  at  the  other  end  a  simi- 
lar door  gives  access  to  a  toilet  and 
wash  room.  Under  the  broad  seats  in 
the  main  apartment  there  are  lockers  for 
curtains  and  bedding,  and  on  the  deck 
outside  there  is  an  ice-chest  or  refr^r- 
ator  for  fresh  meats  and  fish.  On  the 
cabin  roof,  which  is  carpeted  with  cocoa- 
matting,  and  sheltered,  when  necessary, 
by  an  awning,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  easy  chairs;  and  in  the  capacious 
hull,  under  the  main  deck  forward,  there 
are  sleeping  accommodations  for  the 
crew.  Our  boat  carried  no  less  than 
fourteen  persons,  and  had  room  in  the 
cabin  for  two  more. 

The  house-boat  trip  that  we  had 
planned  was  a  triangular  excursion  from 
Shanghai  to  Soochow,  from  Soochow  to 
Hangchow,  and  thence  back  to  our 
starting-point  by  a  different  and  some- 
what longer  route.  This  would  enable 
us  to  see  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  of  the  famous  Grand  Canal,  and 
would  give  us,  in  the  aggr^^te,  nearly 
four  hundred  miles  of  river  and  canal 
navigation.  In  order  to  economize  time 
as  much  as  possible,  we  decided  to 
make  the  first  stage  of  our  trip  by  the 
regular  house-boat  train,  which  leaves 
Shanghai  for  Soochow  every  afternoon 
at  five  o'clock.  An  hour  before  that 
time  we  were  all  on  board,  and  at  four- 
fifteen  our  captain,  a  mild-mannered 
Chinaman  in  a  faded  blue  cotton  jumper, 
misfit  foreign  trousers,  a  visored  Euro- 
pean cap,  and  white-stockinged  feet 
thrust  into  down-at-the-heel  slippers, 
came  into  the  cabin  with  an  apologetic 
air  and  inquired,  "  How  say.  Master,  can 
go?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "Can  ga  Where 
catch  train  ?" 

"Catcheetowbimeby  Soochow  Creek," 
he  replied,  and,  touching  his  weather- 
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beaten  old  cap,  he  went  forward  to  call 
the  crew  and  cast  off  the  mooring-lines. 
When  I  climbed  up  on  the  cabin  roof, 
five  minutes  later,  we  had  passed  under 
the  Garden  Bridge  and  were  poling  up 
a  muddy  canal,  fringed  with  double  and 
treble  rows  of  house-boats,  sampans,  and 
junks,  and  shut  in  by  parallel  lines  of 
three-story  European  buildings  standing 
fifty  feet  back  from  the  water  on 
thronged  and  dusty  streets.  The  fur- 
ther we  went  from  the  entrance  to  this 
canal  the  greater  became  the  number  of 
boats  moored  along  its  sides,  or  moving 
back  and  forth  in  the  narrowing  strip 
of  open  water  between ;  and  before  we 
reached  the  starting-place  of  the  Soochow 
boat-train  we  were  forcing  and  clawing 
our  way  through  a  dense  but  yielding 
pack  of  house-boats,  cargo-boats,  timber 
rafts,  skiffs,  sampans,  and  junks,  which 
were  wedged  and  jammed  together  in  an 
almost  inextricable  tangle,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  guided  and  propelled  by 
a  horde  of  ragged,  bare-headed,  bare- 
footed, yelling,  cursing,  gesticulating 
Chinese  lunatics.  The  only  quiet  and 
self-possessed  individuals  that  I  could 
discover  in  all  that  wild  bedlam  of  noise, 
confusion,  and  excitement  were  a  sober, 
contemplative  monkey  and  a  small, 
moon-faced  Chinese  baby.  The  baby 
was  strapped  on  the  back  of  a  sunburned 
peasant  woman,  who,  with  the  feeble 
assistance  of  a  small  boy,  was  trying  to 
force  a  v^etable-laden  sampan  through 
the  dense  pack  of  larger  boats.  Although 
the  infant's  head  waggled  jerkily  back 
and  forth  with  the  energetic  movements 
of  its  mother's  body  as  she  swayed  to 
and  fro  on  the  long,  curved  sculling-oar, 
it  showed  no  sign  of  fright  or  discom- 
fort, and  when  it  passed  out  of  the  range 
of  my  observation  it  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing up  its  mind  to  go  to  sleep.  The 
monkey,  which  was  sitting  on  the  high 
stem  of  a  varnished  junk,  was  quite  as 
cool  and  unconcerned  as  the  baby,  but 
it  took  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  its 
environment,  and  watched  with  a  sort 
of  grave,  speculative  curiosity  the  frantic 
efforts  of  a  hundred  men  to  get  their 
junks  past  one  another,  around  one  an- 
other, or  across  one  another's  bows. 
Every  boat  except  ours  seemed  to  have 
a  crew  made  up  exclusively  of  captains ; 


every  captain  stopped  shrieking  orders 
only  when  it  became  necessary  to  swear ; 
and  the  crash  and  grind  of  colliding 
boats,  the-  waving  and  clawing  of  boat- 
hooks,  and  the  intermingled  voices  of  a 
hundred  men,  raised  in  shouts  of  com- 
mand, warning,  derision,  or  defiance, 
made  up,  altogether,  a  Chinese  pandemo- 
nium which  I  had  never  seen  equaled, 
and  which  I  cannot  adequately  describe. 
For  a  distance  of  at  least  half  a  mile  the 
narrow  canal  was  an  almost  solid  mass 
of  moving  sampans  and  junks ;  and  how, 
in  that  tangle  of  interlocked  boats,  the 
train  for  Soochow  was  made  up  I  do  not 
know.  Made  up,  however,  it  was,  and 
soon  after  five  o'clock  we  took  a  line 
from  another  house-boat  just  ahead  of 
ours,  and,  in  tow  of  a  small  but  power- 
ful tug,  our  little  caravan  scraped  and 
bumped  its  way  out  of  the  pack  into  a 
stretch  of  comparatively  open  water. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  left  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  behind  us,  and  when  the  sun 
set,  in  a  swirl  of  pinkish  vapor,  we  were 
moving  swiftly  westward  across  a  great 
flat  plain,  where  the  horizon  line  was  a 
distant  fringe  of  mulberry  trees  and 
willows,  and  where  winter  barley,  in 
long  green  rows,  had  already  taken  the 
place  of  the  harvested  rice.  As  soon  as 
it  began  to  grow  dark  and  chilly  or 
deck  we  went  down  into  the  cozy,  well- 
lighted  cabin,  where  the  table  was  already 
set  for  dinner,  and  where  our  "boy" 
soon  served  up  a  meal  which  dispelled 
our  last  doubt  as  to  the  {>ossibility  of 
living  comfortably  on  a  Chinese  house- 
boat. 

We  were  due  at  Soochow  early  Tues- 
day morning,  and  soon  after  it  began  to 
grow  light  I  turned  out  in  my  pajamas 
and  went  up  on  the  cabin  roof  to  "  look 
see."  We  were  still  running  through  an 
extensive  cultivated  plain,  fringed  and 
dotted  with  low  trees,  and  diversified 
here  and  there  by  the  compact  little  vil- 
lages or  solitary  tile-roofed  houses  of  the 
native  farmers.  We  were  just  passing 
under  one  of  the  high,  curved,  "  camel's 
back  "  stone  bridges  which  are  so  char- 
acteristic of  Chinese  canals,  and  in  the 
distance  ahead  I  thought  I  could  see^the 
smoky  haze  which  rises  in  the  early  morn- 
ing from  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
domesticfiresinthegreatcity  of  Soochow. 
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As  the  morning  air  was  sharply  cold, 
I  was  soon  driven  to  the  shelter  of  the 
cabin ;  but  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
later,  when  I  went  on  deck  again,  we 
were  just  casting  ofF  our  tow-line  at  the 
comer  of  a  massive  crenellated  wall, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  which 
stretched  away  about  two  miles  in  one 
direction  and  four  or  five  miles  in  the 
other.  Its  front  was  broken  by  great 
square  projecting  buttresses,  seventy-five 
or  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  between 
them,  against  massive  bricks  which  were 
old  when  the  Goths  and  Vandals  cap- 
tured Rome,  some  modern  vandal  had 
hung  up  scores  of  framed  cloth  adver- 
tisements bearing,  in  big  black  English 
letters,  "Spiketail  Cigarettes."  Those 
detestable  placards  vulgarized  and  mod- 
ernized the  most  interesting  and  venera- 
ble monument  of  Chinese  antiquity  that 
I  had  yet  seen,  and  completely  spoiled 
the  pleasure  that  I  should  have  taken  in 
imagining  the  historic  tragedies  and 
pageants  which  that  old  gray  wall  had 
witnessed  in  the  twenty-four  centuries  of 
its  existence.  With  "  Spiketail  Ciga- 
rettes "  staring  one  in  the  face,  one  could 
imagine  nothing  older  than  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Trust,  and  think  of  nothing 
more  inspiring  than  "  How  to  write  ads." 
I  might  possibly  excuse  the  Chinese  for 
attacking  foreign  settlements  and  mur- 
dering foreign  missionaries,  because  for 
such  action  they  had — or  imagined  they 
had — some  provocation  ;  but  I  can  never 
forgive  the  officials  of  Soochow  for  sell- 
ing to  a  foreign  advertising  agent  the 
right  to  plaster  "Spiketail  Cigarettes" 
all  over  walls  whose  foundations  were 
laid  before  the  days  of  Pericles,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Herodotus.  Men  capable  of 
that  would  not  hesitate  to  sell  their 
grandfather's  skeleton  for  use  as  a  middle 
layer  in  an  advertising  sandwich  1  How- 
ever, I  am  now  prepared  for  almost  any 
display  of  American  business  enterprise, 
and  shall  feel  only  a  mild  thrill  of  dis- 
gust if,  when  I  visit  Athens,  I  find 
"  You've  Got  to  Eat  a  Biscuit "  printed  in 
big  black  letters  on  a  long  strip  of  white 
cloth  and  hung  across  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon. 

Before  we  had  fairly  lost  headway, 
after  casting  off  our  tow-line,  a  boat  came 
off  to  us  from  the  Imperial  custom-house, 


bringing  the  Rev.  Benjamin  L.  AnceH, 
head  of  the  Episcopal  mission  at  Soo- 
chow, who  had  been  notified  by  tele- 
g^ph  of  our  departure  from  Shanghai, 
and  who  had  been  good  enough  to  come 
entirely  across  the  city  at  that  early  hour 
to  meet  us. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  great  bother  to 
you,"  I  said,  "to  come  all  the  way  down 
here  at  this  time  in  the  morning." 

"  Oh,  no  1"  he  replied.  "  It  was  easy 
enough  to-day;  but  some  months  ago, 
when  the  Shanghai  boat-train  arrived 
earlier,  I  undertook  to  meet  some  f  rienjfe 
at  this  custom-house,  and  had  a  majt 
exasperating  experience.  The  principal 
streets  here  are  divided  into  short 
stretches,  or  sections,  by  what  thty  call 
'  thieves'  gates ' — gates  intended  to  pre- 
vent thieves  and  robbers  from  escaping 
from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another. 
These  gates  are  closed,  of  course,  at 
night,  and  on  the  morning  to  which  I 
refer  I  passed  fourteen  such  barriers, 
and  at  thirteen  of  them  the  gate-keepers 
were  asleep  and  I  had  to  wake  them." 

No  single  item  of  information  could 
have  made  me  realize  more  vividly  the 
immense  difference  that  exists  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  Imagine  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  with  a  thirty-foot  stone  wall 
around  it,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  big 
wooden  gates  dividing  its  streets  into 
closed  sections  at  night,  and  making  it 
necessary  to  rouse  a  gate-keeper  every 
quarter  of  a  mile  I  And  yet  Soochow  is 
as  large  a  city  as  St.  Louis,  and,  rela- 
tively, is  almost  as  wealthy,  and  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view  almost  as  im- 
portant. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Ancell,  we  sculled  and  poled  half  around 
the  city,  outside  the  wall,  to  an  extra- 
mural suburb  near  the  Chang-Men 
Gate ;  and  there,  in  a  house-surrounded 
basin,  where  two  or  three  canals  con- 
verged, we  pushed  the  bow  of  our  boat 
ashore  in  an  almost  solid  pack  of  sam- 
pans and  junks  of  every  imaginable  size, 
shape,  and  description.  Two-thirds  or 
more  of  these  boats  were  fitted  up  for 
housekeeping  and  were  permanently  in- 
habited by  Chinese  families,  so  that,  in 
addition  to  the  rabbit-warren  of  dwell- 
ings all  around  the  basin  on  land,  there 
was  a  small  village  of  floating  houses  on 
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the  water,  and  the  incessant  chatter  of 
the  swarming  population  made  as  much 
noise  as  an  excited  political  convention 
not  yet  called  to  order.  As  a  place  to 
lie  for  a  few  hours  it  was  extremely  inter- 
esting, because  it  afforded  us  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  study  the  every-day  life  of 
the  common  people ;  but  it  would  have 
been  an  impossible  place  to  rest,  medi- 
tate, sleep,  or,  in  fact,  do  anything  but 
watch  and  wonder.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  one  might  see  there  every 
social  function  of  the  Orient,  from  a 
wedding  to  a  funeral,  and  every  detail  of 
domestic  life,  from  the  washing  of  rice, 
the  nursing  of  a  baby,  or  the  shaving  of 
a  head,  to  the  spinning  of  yam,  the  set- 
ting off  of  firecrackers,  and  the  feeding 
of  a  canary  bird.  I  venture  to  specify 
only  a  few  of  the  things  that  we  actually 
did  see,  but  there  were  scores  of  others 
which  I  have  not  time  or  space  even  to 
mention.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
Mr.  Ancell  hired  for  us  a  small,  light- 
housekeeping  sampan — a  sort  of  Chinese 
gondola  with  a  long,  curved  sculling-oar, 
a  matting  house  amidships,  and  a  family 
crew — and  we  set  out  for  an  exploration 
of  the  city. 

Soochow  was  founded  by  the  Chinese 
monarch  Hoh-Lu,  about  500  B.C.,  and  it 
therefore  has  a  history  of  nearly  two  and 
a  half  millenniums.  It  has  been  taken 
and  sacked  repeatedly  in  civil  wars,  but, 
in  modem  times  at  least,  its  salient 
features  have  not  changed,  and  a  stone 
map  which  is  still  preserved  in  one  of 
its  temples,  and  which  is  now  almost  a 
diousand  years  old,  shows  its  principal 
streets  and  temple  sites  in  their  present 
locations.  Standing  as  it  does  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile, 
well-watered  plain  which  produces  more 
than  twelve  thousand  bushels  of  rice  to 
the  square  mile,  Soochow  has  always 
been  a  wealthy  place,  and  a  competent 
authority  declares  that  more  good  clothes 
have  been  worn  there  than  in  any  other 
city  on  the  globe.*  To  one  who  thinks 
of  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
New  York,  this  seems  like  an  incredible 
statement ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Soochow  is  almost  as  old  as  Rome, 
and  that  it  was  a  center  of  literary  cul- 

'  The  Rev.  H.  C.  Du  Boss,  to  whom  I  am  mdebted 
l«r  many  of  the  facts  set  f ortlt  in  this  article. 


-ture,  commerce,  and  wealth  when  Caesar 
invaded  Gaul.  Two  thousand  years  ago 
it  was  the  capital  of  "  one  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  famous  of  the  principalities 
into  which  China  was  then  divided," 
and,  in  the  main,  it  has  been  prosper- 
ous and  wealthy  ever  since.  At  the 
present  time  it  covers  an  area  of  eight  or 
ten  square  miles  and  has  thirty  miles  of 
canals  inside  of  its  encircling  wall.  It 
contains  seven  large  pagodas,  two  of 
them  more  than  a  thousand  years  old ; 
nearly  two  hundred  bridges,  mostiy  of 
stone;  two  or  three  hundred  temples, 
with  seven  thousand  priests ;  twenty-five 
hundred  official  residences,  with  forty 
thousand  servants,  attendants,  and  re- 
tainers ;  and  a  total  population  of  about 
seven  hundred  thousand  souls.  Com- 
mercially, it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  inland  treaty  ports.  Sixty  or 
seventy  tugs,  built  for  canal  navigation, 
maintain  daily  communication  with 
Shanghai,  Chinkiang,  Hangchow,  Ku- 
angfu,  Fusieh,  and  scores  of  other  large 
market  towns,  and  thousands  of  junks 
and  cargo-boats  are  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation and  distribution  of  rice,  silk, 
millet,  fruit,  vegetables,  building  ma- 
terials, and  European  goods. 

After  rowing  through  a  number  of 
narrow,  picturesque  canals,  where  women 
were  washing  rice  at  the  boat-landings 
or  lowering  buckets  for  water  from  their 
second-story  windows,  we  proceeded  to 
the  suburban  residence  of  the  wealthy 
mandarin  and  railway  magnate  Sheng- 
Kung-Pao,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  show  places  of  Soochow,  but  which, 
like  the  city,  is  strange  and  interesting 
rather  than  beautiful.  It  occupies  a 
very  extensive  walled  compound,  a  mile 
or  two  from  the  Chang-Men  Gate,  and 
consists  of  a  gjeat  number  of  detached, 
highly  ornamented,  one-story  wooden 
buildings,  set  here  and  there  in  twenty 
or  thirty  intercommunicating  courtyards, 
amid  lotus  ponds,  miniature  canals,  gar- 
dens, bridges,  pavilions,  mazes  of  yellow 
artificial  rock-work,  stone  walls  with  cir- 
cular gateways  and  carved  dragon  cop- 
ings, and  a  labyrinth  of  winding  paths 
paved  in  mosaic  patterns  with  colored 
pebbles,  shells,  and  small  fragments  of 
broken  porcelain.  As  a  t3rpical  specimen 
of  a  wealthy  mandarin's  home  it  was 
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curious  and  interesting,  and  from  the 
Chinese  point  of  view  it  was  doubtless 
beautiful ;  but  for  the  Western  taste  it 
was  too  crowded,  elaborate,  and  arti- 
ficial. The  trees  were  mostly  twisted 
or  dwarfed ;  the  rock-work  looked  like 
molasses  candy  molded  into  fantastic 
hummocks  and  pinnacles;  the  walls 
which  separated  one  section  of  the 
grounds  from  another  prevented  the  eye 
from  getting  any  satisfying  sweep  of  dis- 
tance ;  and  there  was  not  a  suggestion 
of  untrammeled,  undistorted  nature  in 
any  one  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  small, 
contrived,  artificial  landscapes.  The 
interiors  of  the  buildings,  with  their 
elaborate  wood  carving  and  intricate 
fretwork,  were  less  objectionable  to 
Western  taste  than  the  courtyards  and 
gardens ;  but  even  there  the  ornaments 
and  decorations — big  mirrors  with  pine- 
trees  painted  across  them,  and  slabs  of 
white  marble  in  which  dark  veins  and 
cloudings  made  accidental  freak  pictures  - 
of  mountains  and  gorges — were  not  such 
as  would  be  likely  to  please  the  Western 
eye.  Connected  with  the  residence  as 
a  whole,  but  in  separate  buildings,  were 
a  small  theater  and  a  library ;  but  the 
former  contained  no  scenery,  and  in  the 
latter  there  were  to  be  found  no  foreign 
books. 

From  Sheng-Kung-Pao's  suburban  res- 
idence we  rowed  back  to  the  broad 
encircling  moat  outside  the  wall,  and, 
passing  through  the  wall,  entered  the 
network  of  canals  which  divides  the  land 
of  the  city  into  twenty-five  or  thirty 
nearly  rectangular  islands.  Soochow  is 
regarded  by  the  Chinese  themselves  as 
the  most  delightful  place  of  residence, 
if  not  the   most  beautiful  city,  in  the 


Empire ;  and  they  have  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  it  in  the  widely  known 
proverb,  "  Heaven  above — Soochow  be- 
low." To  a  foreigner,  however,  who  has 
standards  of  comparison  unknown  to  the 
dwellers  on  the  great  Chinese  plain,  the 
city  is  strange  and  interesting,  but  not 
beautiful.  If  it  had  no  temples,  pago- 
das, and  canals,  it  might  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  a  great  flat  human  beehive — 
a  vast  agglomeration  of  architecturally 
insignificant  houses  crowded  together 
inside  an  ancient  and  massive  wall.  Its 
temples  and  pagodas,  however,  relieve 
to  some  extent  the  impression  of  monot- 
ony made  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
nearly  uniform  buildings,  while  its  canals, 
with  their  hundreds  of  graceful  bridges, 
draped  often  with  clinging  vines,  invest 
the  city  with  a  charm  which  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Venice.  The  houses  that  stand 
along  these  canals  may  not  be  stately 
palaces,  but  they  rise  directly  out  of  the 
still,  bluish-gp-ay  water ;  flowering  vines, 
yellow  gourds,  and  leafy  branches  of 
trees  hang  here  and  there  over  the  walls 
of  their  courtyard  gardens ;  varnished 
sampans  and  junks  land  passengers  at 
their  flights  of  projecting  steps ;  and  in 
the  for^^ound  or  middle  distance  there 
is  always  a  stone  bridge,  with  a  semi- 
circular arch  and  a  high  curved  footpath, 
to  give  picturesqueness  to  the  water 
view. 

I  should  have  been  willing  to  spend 
the  whole  day  in  a  noiseless  and  restful 
sampan  voyage  through  these  tranquil, 
house-walled  canals ;  but,  as  it  was  almost 
noon,  we  made  our  way  to  the  Episcopal 
mission,  where  we  were  to  take  tiffin  and 
then  set  out  for  an  exploration  of  the 
narrow  city  streets  in  palanquins. 
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A  RUSSIAN  WOMAN^S  VIEW 


The  following  extracts  are  from  a  private  letter  written  last  December  by  the  widow  of  a 
Russian  naval  officer.  In  what  seems  to  us  a  touching  as  well  as  an  intimate  way,  they 
show  how  the  social  unrest  and  political  agitation  in  St  Petersburg  have  a£Eected  the  family 
life.  The  effect  of  college  and  school  "  strikes  "  on  the  young  people  is  strikingly  brought 
out  The  whole  simply  enforces  one's  conviction  that  sensible,  sane,  and  moderate  ideas 
of  social  order  and  political  government  must  prevail  among  intelligent  people  in  Russia,  if 
that  country  is  to  emerge  from  the  anarchy  threatening  it  on  the  one  side  and  the  tyranny 
on  the  other.— The  Editors. 


THE  children  give  me  great  satis- 
faction with  their  studies,  as 
they  learn  with  great  application. 
I  cannot  tell  you  that  there  are  many 
mothers  in  Russia  who  can  say  the  same 
just  now.  You  know  how  those  foolish 
school  strikes  affect  all  the  youth  of  the 
present  day.  Several  times  they  have 
stopped  their  classes;  sometimes  it  is 
the  professors  that  join  the  strike  with 
a  political  object,  sometimes  it  is  the 
boys  and  girls  that  refuse  to  go  on  study- 
ing before  they  get  some  new  right  for 
their  school.  Indeed,  I  know  a  high 
school  that  in  all  this  year,  from  January 
to  January,  has  been  opened  only  one 
month ;  and  now  one  of  my  friends,  a 
professor  there,  has  told  me  that  he  does 
not  think  it  will  be  open  before  next 
September. 

Now,  I  have  for  a  while  living  with  me 
a  nephew  of  mine,  a  charming,  bright, 
clever  boy  of  seventeen  whom  I  love 
dearly.  He  has  in  him,  I  am  sure,  the 
making  of  a  good,  useful  man,  but  the 
lawless  time  that  we  are  living  in  now  has 
a  very  bad  influence  on  him.  He  does 
not  work  any  more,  he  does  not  belong 
to  any  political  party,  but  one  day  he 
believes  himself  a  Revolutionary,  and 
the  next  he  finds  that  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  State  is  to  get  for  boys 
longer  holidays  for  Christmas.  He  is 
hanging  on  most  of  the  time  at  our  house 
without  any  occupation  for  his  mind,  not 
doing  anydiing  bad  yet,  but  ready  and 
ripe,  I  am  sure,  for  any  bad  influence 
that  shall  reach  him.  He  does  not  study, 
he  does  not  regard  any  longer  any  rules 
or  fixed  hours  ;  he  speaks  with  contempt 
of  all  his  professors,  but  yet  could  not 
tell  in  what  way  they  have  earned  his 
contempt    He  wants  to  do  as  his  elders. 


to  put  everything  upside  down  and  get 
lost  among  the  new  political  parties  that 
grow  all  around  as  mushrooms  grow  in 
damp  ground  after  the  rain. 

Children  as  well  as  men  have  lost 
faith  in  everything.  They  don't  believe 
in  the  Government,  they  don't  believe  in 
their  professors;  many,  indeed,  have 
brought  their  doubt  even  in  their  own 
homes  and  do  not  believe  any  more  in  the 
judgment  of  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
Everything  has  shown  itself  wrong  in 
this  dreadful  war ;  we  cannot,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  as  before  most  Russian  parents 
used  to  do,  count  on  the  influence  of  the 
Government  to  make  good,  upright  men 
of  our  children.  In  this  time  more  than 
ever  fathers  and  mothers  ought  to  take 
to  heart  their  duty  to  their  children. 
How  they  ought  to  be  careful  of  their 
acts  and  of  their  tongues  I  Never  to 
announce  a  false  judgment  or  a  senseless 
opinion  before  youth  so  ready  to  judge, 
so  quick  to  observe,  so  easily  led  astray. 
How  they  ought  to  be  careful  never  to 
shatter  their  children's  faith  in  them, 
and  to  keep  their  good  influence  as  a 
priceless  arm  in  their  hands  to  make  of 
their  boys  and  girls  a  good,  useful,  strong 
generation  I 

It  is,  I  think,  if  we  look  into  the  future, 
the  saddest  incident  of  the  Revolution — 
this  child's  strike  of  whom  so  many 
senseless  people  make  a  good  joke. 
These  boys  are  the  men  of  to-morrow, 
and  in  idling  away  the  best  years  given 
to  them,  how  do  they  prepare  themselves 
to  meet  their  new  duties  of  free  Russian 
men  when  the  country  shall  be  at  last 
pacified,  but  more  than  ever  in  need  of 
able  men  to  build  it  up  again  ? 

Perhaps  we  mothers  of  fatherless 
children  ought  to  be  the  most  afraid  of 
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the  responsibility ;  but  somehow  I  think 
that  those  children  of  our  heroes  of  the 
war  have  such  a  past  to  look  at,  such  a 
heredity  of  courage,  loyalty,  feeling  of 
duty,  that  I  don't  seem  to  be  afraid  for 
them — they  must  be  worthy  of  their 
fathers,  God  help  us  I  I  am  more  anx- 
ious for  the  children  of  those  inactive, 
opinionless  men  saying  one  day  one 
thing  before  their  boys  and  to-morrow 
something  else,  and  losing  in  this  way 
all  the  influence  necessary  to  exercise 
their  sacred  duty  of  educators.  .  .  . 

Well,  everything  is  quieted  down  in 
Moscow,  with  only  the  remembrance  that 
thousands  of  people  have,  of  seeing  many 
coffins  going  secretly  to  the  churchyard, 
and  of  a  sea  of  blood  that  went  to  in- 
crease the  red  flood  that  has  already 
nearly  drowned  the  country.  But  death 
does  not  seem  to  signify  much  here  now  ; 
one  has  grown  accustomed  to  it.  I  saw 
yesterday  in  a  Revolutionary  paper  a 
Christmas  tree  with  heads  of  death  on  it, 
and  all  around,  looking  on,  the  faces  of 
the  principal  statesmen.  I  found  it  the 
very  expression  of  the  feeling  that  one 
has  at  heart  now  in  these  pitiful  holidays. 
The  only  mistake  of  the  drawing  was 
that  they  put  around  the  tree  only 
statesmen ;  they  ought  to  have  put  the 
largest  crowd  possible,  meaning  all  the 
nation.  But  yet,  in  this  poor,  wounded, 
humiliated  country,  so  many  do  not  care, 
so  many  have  lighted  their  tree  as  al- 
ways, and  danced  their  "  masurka " 
round  it  as  if  there  were  no  war,  no 
mourning,  no  revolution,  no  death  all 
around  I 

Some  optimists  think  that  everything 
is  nicely  calmed  down,  and  that  Russia 
is  really  going  to  have  a  Parliament  and 
a  Constitution.  God  grant  it  I  But  those 
who  believe  in  it  are  very  few.  Most 
think  that  all  is  ended  as  it  always  used 
to  end  before :  the  Government  has  been 
the  strongest ;  and  now,  after  killing  so 
many  of  its  own  people,  it  feels  again 
the  strength  in  its  hands,  and  won't  drop 
a  particle  of  its  "  unlimited  "  power. 

This  means  reaction,  endless  arrests 
and  disp>osition  of  men,  loss  of  so  many 
young  innocent  lives,  dark,  cruel  captiv- 
ity in  the  fortress  or  Siberia,  as  before  ; 
no  liberty  of  speech,  no  liberty  of  press, 
no   liberty    at    all;    but  the   old  yoke 


heavier  than  ever.  It  means  more  blood 
and  tears  for  our  children,  as  no  nation 
can  stay  always  under  the  iron  grip. 

Of  course  lack  of  self-coniidence  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  misery  in  Russia. 
Why,  a  foreigner  can  live  here  in 
Russia  ten  years,  twenty  years,  all  his 
life,  and  never  become  a  Russian.  If 
he  was  a  German  twenty  years  ago,  he 
is  a  German  tOKiay,  and  will  be  a  Ger- 
man to  the  end.  His  children  will  be 
German,  speak  before  everything  their 
father's  language,  and  keep  all  the  cus- 
toms of  Germany.  And  it  is  the  same 
for  all  the  nations.  A  Polander  is  a 
Polander  always,  a  Swede  a  Swede,  a 
Finn  a  Finn.  (To  this  rule  of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  like  myself,  but 
those  are  particular  cases.)  There  is  no 
assimilation  as  in  your  country,  for  ex- 
ample. Do  you  remember  how  many 
Russians  used  to  say  to  you  that  Amer- 
ica had  too  much  self-confidence  ?  Well, 
perhaps  (I  shall  not  discuss  this  point) 
it  is  not  a  very  attractive  quality  for  the 
foreigners  to  see  in  a  nation ;  but,  I  give 
you  my  word  for  it,  it  is  the  most  useful 
and  essential  quality  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  a  nation.  And  here  in  Russia 
I  am  sure  of  it  that  lack  of  confidence 
has  been  the  worm  eating  its  very 
heart  and  shattering  the  country  to  the 
marrow. 

If  a  man  came  to  your  country  to  live 
his  life,  to  earn  his  bread,  to  make  his 
fortune,  he  would  hear  very  often  around 
him  that  America  is  the  best  country, 
that  every  American  thing  is  the  best 
thing,  and  American  people  the  best 
people ;  so  that,  without  knowing  it, 
perhaps,  he  would  find  himself  one 
day  wishing  to  be  an  American,  or 
at  least  ^  his  children  and  grandchil- 
dren shall  be  quite  American.  I  shall 
never  forget  how,  when  I  was  living  in 
Philadelphia,  I  boarded  in  a  French 
family;  the  father  was  a  Beige,  the 
mother  a  Frenchwoman,  and  yet  you 
would  never  believe,  when  you  came  in, 
that  it  was  a  foreign  home ;  and  a  litde, 
pretty  gfirl  of  six  got  quite  cross  at  roe 
and  showered  bitter  tears  because,  not 
knowing  yet  the  country's  ways,  I  called 
her  a  little  French  girl.  "  I  am  an  Amer- 
ican, indeed  I  am,"  she  used  to  say. 

To  have  carried  on  our  Russian  sboal- 
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ders  for  more  than  two  years  the  weight 
of  the  war  and  the  Revolution,  to  have 
given  so  much,  to  have  lost  so  much, 
and  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all 


this  was  perhaps  in  vain  and  that  the 
country  did  not  gain  anything,  is  enough 
to  madden  anybody  I 

A  Leaf  in  the  Storm. 


MISSION  WORK   IN    THE   ROCKY 

MOUNTAINS 

BT  THE  RIGHT  REV.   JAMES  BOfVEN  FUNSTEN 

Missionary  Btskop  of  Idaho 


I  BELIEVE  that  every  thoughtful 
American  takes  an  interest  in  not 
only  having  a  greater  country,  but  a 
better  people.  Efforts  to  reach  the  sub- 
merged tenth  in  our  great  cities  are 
attracting  more  and  more  attention,  and 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  concentration 
of  masses  of  people  in  a  limited  territory 
presents  a  danger  point  in  the  National 
life  and  makes  a  perplexing  problem 
for  Christianity.  This  is,  however,  not 
the  only  problem  that  we  have  to  consider 
in  a  domestic  way,  in  our  development 
as  a  people.  In  the  great  cities  Chris- 
tianity has  to  confront  conditions  brought 
about  by  over-population,  whereas,  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  the  propagation  of 
Christian  truth  in  our  new  Western  States, 
we  have  the  perplexity  arising  from 
scattered  population,  heterogeneous  peo- 
ples, whose  theological  preferences  are 
as  variegated  as  Joseph's  coat,  and 
whose  individualism  has  been  cultivated 
under  the  conditions  of  isolated  ranch 
or  degenerate  mining  town.  The  prob- 
lem of  infusing  into  this  life  the  refine- 
ment, the  spiritual  outlook,  the  unworld- 
liness,  that  belong  to  Christianity,  is  a 
very  difiScult  one,  but  is  most  important 
when  one  realizes  the  growing  influence 
of  these  States  in  the  National  life. 

The  great,  question  that  we  have  to 
consider  as  a  Christian  Nation  is.  How 
can  we  advance  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  thousands 
of  people  who  are  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  cast  in  their  lot  here  in 
the  Northwest  ?  These  people,  in  many 
cases,  have  left  behind  them  Christian 
homes  and  institutions,  but  coming  here, 
though  they  And  material  things  full  of 
fascination  and  promise,  are  ofttimes 


very  much  impoverished  in  their  spiritual 
outlook. 

It  so  happens  that  the  country  in 
which  for  nearly  seven  years  I  have 
been  doing  mission  work  lies  in  what 
is  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
When  I  go  out  into  western  Wyoming, 
to  the  eastern  end  of  my  district,  I  am 
several  hundred  miles  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  continental  divide,  whereas 
the  western  line  of  the  district  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ore- 
gon. The  whole  country  is  what  might 
be  termed,  in  a  certain  sense,  frontier. 
The  scenery  is  wild  and  grand ;  every^ 
where  there  are  prospects  of  material 
wealth — mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per in  the  mountains ;  fruit-raising  in 
southwestern  Idaho ;  ranching  along  the 
rivers,  where  irrigation  is  possible ;  stock- 
raising  on  the  wide,  undeveloped  plains. 
Hundreds  of  people  are  moving  in ; 
undeveloped  lands  are  being  irrigated 
and  settled ;  and  before  many  years  roll 
around,  the  stars  of  such  States  as  Idaho 
and  Wyoming  will  shine  with  a  new 
luster  in  our  National  banner.  We  want 
to  see  to  it  that  Christianity  does  its 
part  in  the  development  of  these  border 
States.  It  is  a  perplexing,  difficult  prob- 
lem, that  of  reaching  these  scattered 
people  who  live  among  the  mountains  of 
Idaho  and  Wyoming,  but  it  is  well  worth 
while  for  us  to  do  all  we ^ can, to  lead 
them  to  Christ.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  leaving  out  mining  towns,  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  which  includes  the  States  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  are 
American  bprn.  The  rest  are  mainly 
of  English  or  Scandinavian  origin.  With 
a  wonderfully  healthful  climate  and  $i 
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great  variety  of  products,  with  an  ener- 
getic and  American  population  of  intelli- 
gence and  sturdy  physical  qualities,  it 
would  seem  that  Idaho  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  people  may  be  counted  on  as 
factors  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
future  of  our  country. 

It  has  been  my  mission  to  visit  many 
mining  camps  and  to  talk  to  the  people 
of  these  communities  in  their  homes,  and 
also  at  services  held  for  their  benefit 
The  heartiness  of  their  greetings,  and 
their  ready  appreciation  of  efforts  made 
in  their  behalf,  have  compensated  me 
for  the  long  stage  journeys  through  the 
mountains  that  I  have  had  to  take  in 
order  to  reach  them. 

The  mining  camp  in  active  operation, 
however,  knows  no  Sunday.  I  remem- 
ber on  one  occasion  visiting  a  mining 
community,  and  it  so  happened  that  I 
was  detained  in  a  certain  town  the  whole 
of  Sunday,  and  did  not  reach  another 
place  where  I  was  to  have  service  until 
Monday.  A  leading  man  of  the  com- 
munity helped  me  to  give  rapid  notice, 
and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
preached  to  a  hall  filled  with  men  and 
women,  who  gave  the  most  eager  atten- 
tion. While  I  was  at  the  store  with  the 
man  who  had  arranged  the  services  I 
said  to  him,  "  That  was  a  splendid  crowd 
we  had  out  tOKlay."  He  replied,  "  Yes, 
Bishop,  we  always  do  have  a  big  crowd 
when  we  have  a  service  on  Sunday." 
"  But,"  I  said,  "this  is  Monday."  "Well," 
he  said,  "  do  you  know  we  thought  it 
was  Sunday  I"  Perhaps  but  for  this  mis- 
take I  might  not  have  had  such  a  good 
congregation,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
inherited  respect  for  the  Sabbath  Day. 
My  predecessor  was  on  one  occasion 
making  his  annual  visit  to  a  mining  town 
far  away  in  the  Owyhee  Mountains.  As 
he  was  going  up  the  cafion  leading  to 
the  mining  camp,  he  saw  everywhere 
advertisements  of  a  show.  "  Ah,"  he 
said,  "  now  I'll  have  a  fine  turnout  to- 
morrow. There  will  be  people  here  from 
Heap  Ranch,  Reynolds  Creek,  Sinker 
Creek,  and  other  places."  The  show, 
however,  stayed  over  Sunday,  and  when 
the  Bishop  went  to  the  hall  he  found  one 
solitary  man,  who  said,  "  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you.  Bishop;  here's  a  dollar  for 
the  collection ;  but  you  know  you  come 


every  year  and  this  show  comes  only 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  so  we'll  have 
to  go  to  the  show."  Things  are,  how- 
ever, improving  even  in  this  locality, 
■because  in  less  than  twenty  years  after 
this  occurred,  in  the  same  mining  town, 
I  confirmed  on  a  Sunday  ten  people, 
baptized  ten  or  twelve  children,  conse- 
crated a  church,  and  preached  to  a  church 
full  of  people  morning,  afcemoon,  and 
night 

In  a  coal-mining  camp  where  they 
have  a  very  heterogeneous  population, 
and  where  thirty-five  languages  are 
spoken,  I  remember  the  first  Easter  I 
had  services  there  I  preached  to  a  con- 
gregation of  twelve  people,  and  the  offer- 
ing was  less  than  two  dollars.  Now  we 
have  a  clergyman  doing  a  good  work  at 
that  point,  and  on  any  day  of  the  week 
when  service  may  be  held  one  could 
easily  count  on  a  good  congregation.  I 
mention  these  facts  to  show  that  though 
the  problem  of  Western  missions  is  a 
difficult  one,  earnest,  aggressive  work  is 
appreciated,  and  that  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  love,  and 
progress,  must  sooner  or  later  be  fully 
recognized  even  among  these  miners, 
cowboys,  sheep-herders,  ranchers,  and, 
I  may  add,  Indian  people. 

One  thing  I  have  observed  in  my 
dealings  with  the  people  of  this  country 
is  that  they  have  an  exalted  ideal  of 
what  a  Christian  ought  to  be,  and,  with 
all  their  carelessness  personally,  they 
have  a  very  high  standard — ^intellectual, 
moral,  and  social — for  the  man  who  talks 
to  them  on  the  subject  of  religion,  or 
who  desires  to  influence  them  in  matters 
pertaining  to  their  spiritual  life.  While 
it  is  an  easy  thing  for  people  to  have 
high  ideals  for  other  people  to  fulfill,  at 
the  same  time,  even  in  Uiis,  there  is  a 
promise  of  better  conditions  in  a  social 
and  religious  way  for  the  future  of  this 
country.  It  also  gives  a  good  guarantee 
that  the  leaders  will  feel  the  responsibil- 
ity that  comes  from  an  intelligent  public 
opinion. 

The  country  is  so  large,  the  boundless 
rolling  sage-brush  plains  so  suggestive  of 
breadth,  the  great  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, rising  14,000  or  15,000  feet  ^ 
defiant  of  narrowness,  that  we  can  but 
believe  that  the  Christian   worker  will 
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gather  somewhat  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  length  and  depth  and  height  of  the 
love  of  Christ  in  his  dealings  with  hu- 
manity. He  will  be  but  a  poor  worker 
who  tries  to  import  into  a  country  like 
this  the  narrowness,  the  intolerance,  the 
prejudice  that  grew  and  developed  under 
artificial  conditions  of  Christianity,  social 
and  political  life.  They  do  not  histori- 
cally belong  to  this  part  of  the  world, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  based  on  observa- 
tion, they  will  never  be  accepted  by  a 
people  so  heterogeneous  in  their  origin 
that  they  find  in  this  very  thing  a  pro- 
tection. The  simple  truths  of  Christian- 
ity, earnestly  presented — the  appeal  to 
the  moral  law,  the  recognition  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  the  Brotherhood  of  Mankind — 
are  elemental  truths  which,  along  with 
others  of  like  character,  form  the  back- 
bone of  Christianity,  and  will  furnish  the 
foundations  of  noble  living  when  pre- 
sented by  earnest  and  devoted  workers 
for  the  Master.  I  have  found  it  effective 
in  meeting  the  tremendous  responsibili- 
ties of  a  district  like  that  intrusted  to 
me,  to  recognize  man's  triple  nature. 
We  have  our  hospitals,  where  on  the 
broadest  scale  of  Christian  charity  we 
are  trying  to  help  suffering  humanity 
without  any  regard  to  creed  or  race, 
only  trying  to  relieve  in  the  best  manner 
possible  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 
Of  course  this  is  only  remedial  work  for 
the  body.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
means  in  many  places  to  establish  read- 
ing rooms  and  parlors ;  for  in  the  greater 
number  of  towns  and  communities  in  my 
district  there  is  practically  no  place  for  a 
homeless  man  to  go  to  but  the  saloon  or 
gambling-den ;  and  of  course  the  result 
but  too  frequently  is  the  destruction  of 
the  bo^y  and  all  that  that  involves. 
We  are  trying  to  reach  the  training  of 
the  mind  through  our  schools.  Here, 
under  Christian  instruction,  we  have  girls 
whO'Come  from  mining  camps,  isolated 
ranches,  broken  homes,  and  other  places ; 


some  coming  as  far  as  eight  hundred 
miles  from  an  Indian  reservation — repre- 
senting all  the  different  denominations, 
preparing  to  be  true,  earnest.  Christian 
women,  to  serve  God  in  that  station  of 
life  to  which  they  may  be  called.  Two 
of  our  girls  who  came  from  a  mining 
camp  are  now  teaching  in  Porto  Rico, 
in  the  Government  schools ;  two  are 
connected  with  the  Philippines,  as  wives 
of  army  officers ;  three  or  four  hundred 
are  scattered  through  the  Pacific  North- 
west. This  work  is  not  competitive  in 
reference  to  the  public  school,  but  is  cot- 
operative,  reaching  conditions  that  could 
not  be  met  by  that  institution.  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  laws  of  Idaho,  no  relig- 
ious service  is  allowed  in  the  public 
schools,  whereas  with  us  it  is  made  a 
factor  for  the  training  of  those  committed 
to  us,  though  by  no  means  in  a  nar- 
row spirit  Our  third  department  of  the 
work,  of  course,  is  what  I  have  already 
referred  to,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  establishment  of  missions  in  the 
new  towns  and  communities  that  go  to 
make  up  this  country.  Quiet  and  un- 
ostentatious must  such  evangelical  work 
be  in  the  midst  of  so  much  materialism, 
among  people  who  in  some  cases  are 
going  back  to  the  wild,  and  whose  inter- 
est is  so  entirely  centered  on  mining, 
irrigation,  and  development  schemes. 
Still,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to 
create  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tian character  and  habits,  and  when  one 
is  the  means  of  effecting  this  in  behalf  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  coming  here 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  inland 
empire  where  the  desert  is  being  driven 
out,  and  American  towns  and  homes 
being  made,  he  is  doing  not  only  Chris- 
tian but  patriotic  work.  "  Idaho  "  is 
said  to  be  the  Indian  name  for  "  light 
upon  the  mountains."  May  it  symbol- 
ize the  coming  of  the  Light  of  Life  into 
the  hearts  of  these  people  who  are  cast- 
ing in  their  lots  in  this  frontier  Rocky 
Mountain  r^on  I 
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BT  HUGH  BLACK 

Author  of  "Friendship;'  "  The  Practice  of  Self -Culture;'  etc. 


WE  are  often  said  to  be  living  in 
a  difficult  age,  though  every 
age  appears  difficult  to  the 
men  who  actually  live  in  it,  since  every 
age  has  to  adjust  itself  to  new  situations. 
The  difficulty  to-day  is  usually  traced, 
especially  in  religion,  to  the  new  critical 
attitude  of  men's  minds.  Criticism  puts 
everything  into  the  melting-pot  and  will 
let  nothing  escape  from  its  tests.  Law 
cannot  get  off  because  of  its  authority, 
nor  religion  because  of  its  sacredness. 
This  is  good  and  necessary ;  for  we  can- 
not set  bounds  to  the  mind  of  man,  which 
has  definitely  slipped  from  old  fetters. 
We  even  welcome  the  process  when  we 
see  that  a  critical  stage  is  needed  before 
a  stage  of  reconstruction.  But  the  very 
real  danger  arises  of  mistaking  the  scope 
and  function  of  criticism,  and  it  is  worth 
while  considering  its  practical  limitations 
in  every  region  of  life.  So  much  has 
been  accomplished  by  critical  processes 
that  we  are  tempted  to  make  these  an 
end  in  themselves.  After  criticism  comes 
the  opportunity  for  getting  at  new  values 
and  truer  appreciations.  After  analysis 
comes  the  need  for  a  larger  synthesis. 

Further,  we  must  not  forget  the  danger 
of  letting  criticism  paralyze  life.  For 
the  practical  business  of  die  world  men 
must  risk  something  and  must  not  allow 
their  general  ignorance  to  prevent  them 
from  their  particular  duty.  The  art  of 
agriculture,  on  which  in  the  ultimate 
issue  the  race  depends,  could  never  be 
carried  on  by  criticism  of  the  weather. 
If  every  wind  prevented  a  man  from 
sowing  and  every  cloud  kept  him  from 
reaping,  life  would  cease.  Ignorance  is 
no  excuse  for  inaction  and  doubt  is  no 
reason  for  perpetual  delay.  The  agri- 
culturist does  not  wait  for  the  ideally 
perfect  day  before  he  will  sow  or  reap. 
He  waits  for  the  general  season  for  either 
of  these  necessary  operations,  and  then 
trusts  to  the  great  laws  of  the  universe. 
If  he  spent  his  time  scanning  the  sky, 
watching  nervously  for  every  breeze  of 
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wind  and  every  drop  of  rain,  it  would  be 
proof  positive  that  he  was  not  built  for 
a  farmer.  Farming  needs  faith,  and  can- 
not be  carried  on  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
meteorological  office.  Mere  criticism 
paralyzes.  A  farmer  does  not  choose  a 
blizzard  as  the  time  for  sowing  and  a 
thunder-storm  as  the  time  designed  for 
reaping,  but  the  possibility  of  blizzard 
and  thunder-storm  must  not  prey  on  his 
nerves  and  keep  him  from  his  work 
altogether.  The  very  uncertainty  of  the 
future  is  an  argument  for  industry,  for 
decision  to  do  our  own  part  wisely  and 
well,  leaving  the  rest,  which  is  beyond  our 
control,  in  faith.  To  calculate  chances 
too  finely  will  end -in  doing  nothing. 

This  is  a  maxim  in  the  practical 
business  of  the  world.  The  successful 
man  knows  how  easily  the  boundary  line 
of  criticism  can  be  passed,  and  will  not 
let  enterprise  be  choked  by  caution. 
The  shipper  will  not  keep  all  his  vessels 
in  port  because  there  is  a  constant 
menace  at  sea  from  storm  and  fog  and 
collision.  It  is  not  his  business  to  let 
his  ships  rot  in  the  harbor.  He  will 
equip  them  as  fully  as  possible  with  care 
and  skill  and  science  and  send  them 
out  for  the  harvest  of  the  sea.  The 
engineer  will  not  be  kept  from  lighting 
the  fire  lest  the  boiler  may  burst  He 
will  examine  and  test  and  criticise,  but 
he  will  also  proceed  to  action.  The 
world's  business  could  not  be  done 
merely  by  criticism.  The  genius  in 
practical  affairs  can  wait  long  and  pa- 
tiently for  his  opening,  but  when  it 
comes  he  seizes  it  and  pushes  out  his 
venture.  He  does  not  expect  the  ideal 
opportunity,  and  only  asks  for  the  prac- 
ticable. It  does  not  do  for  a  man  of 
action  to  have  his  critical  faculty  too 
finely  developed.  The  proverb  says,  "  If 
the  iron  be  blunt  and  one  do  not  whet 
the  edge,  then  must  he  put  forth  more 
strength;  but  wisdom  is  profitable  to 
direct."  If  the  iron  is  blunt,  whet  Ae 
edge,  but  do  not  be  always  ^arpening 
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the  ax  and  never  using  it.  It  is  a  fit 
proverb  for  many  a  man  who  spends  all 
his  time  perfecting  his  instrument,  fur- 
nishing his  mind,  whetting  his  intellect 
for  work  which  he  never  attempts.  If 
the  tools  with  which  we  have  to  work 
are  imperfect  and  cannot  meanwhile  be 
mended,  then  they  have  to  be  used  with 
all  the  greater  skill  and  strength.  Truly, 
wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct. 

We  can  often  see  in  literature  and  art, 
as  well  as  in  practical  life,  the  paralysis 
of  criticism.  A  poet  may  be  so  finical 
about  the  right  words,  so  afraid  to 
venture  anjrthing,  so  concerned  about 
perfecting  his  poetic  apparatus,  that  he 
can  produce  nothing,  or,  when  he  does,  it 
may  be  refined  away  to  mere  elegancies 
of  speech  without  thought  or  virility.  In 
most  cases  where  the  comparison  is  pos- 
sible, to  compare  the  first  rough  draft  of 
a  poem  with  the  finished  product  does 
not  exalt  the  latter.  The  strength  of 
the  original  expression  has  been  rubbed 
away  by  undue  criticism.  The  vision, 
the  intuition,  the  poetic  impulse,  are 
often  weakened  by  a  too  great  regard  to 
the  formal  standards  in  vogue.  It  may 
be  even  that  some  Milton  is  mute  and 
inglorious  because  he  has  paid  too  much 
heed  to  the  dictates  of  criticism  and 
would  not  allow  his  own  spirit  to  have 
free  course.  In  all  art,  such  as  the  in- 
terpretation of  beauty  in  painting,  or  the 
interpretation  of  thought  by  writing  in 
literature  or  by  speech  in  oratory,  the 
first  and  chief  factor  is  intuition.  It  is 
not  attained  by  analysis,  by  criticism,  by 
resolving  the  thing  into  its  component 
parts.  It  is  creative,  constructive,  a 
great  emotion  which  opens  the  eyes  to 
the  beauty  or  the  truth.  Criticism  is  not 
incompatible  with  it,  nay,  is  necessary 
for  it  at  its  highest  to  compare  the  result 
with  the  laws  which  regulate  all  beauty 
and  truth ;  but  if  it  is  dominated  by  a 
spirit  of  criticism,  by  a  too  great  regard 
for  rule  and  convention,  it  loses  all  dis- 
tinction and  takes  its  place  among  the 
great  crowd  of  mediocrity.  Has  not  the 
paralysis  of  criticism  come  over  much  of 
our  art  and  literature  ? 

This  is  true  also  in  other  r^ons  of 
life,  as,  for  example,  philanthropy.  It 
b  easy  to  become  suspicious  of  every- 
thing that  calls  itself  charity,  to  harden 


the  heart  because  we  can  point  to  end- 
less cases  where  we  have  been  imposed 
on.  Professional  critics  of  charity  tell 
us  that  promiscuous  giving  is  demoral- 
izing to  everybody  concerned,  that  it 
only  makes  paupers  and  steals  away 
what  lingering  self-respect  may  be  left  to 
those  who  accept  doles.  All  that  is  no 
doubt  true ;  but  there  is  a  real  danger 
of  becoming  too  suspicious,  too  critical 
of  every  story  of  misery  and  poverty. 
Benevolence  may  have  often  b^en  abused, 
but  worse  than  that  is  callous  indiffer- 
ence to  the  calls  on  benevolence.  A 
man  who  boasts  of  never  having  been 
taken  in  is  advertising  his  own  hardness 
of  heart.  Charity  organization  is  dearly 
bought  at  the  expense  of  the  extinction 
of  charity  itself.  We  can  be  too  critical 
about  all  philanthropic  schemes,  and  find 
a  ready  excuse  for  our  own  parsimpny 
and  niggardliness.  Criticism  paralyzes 
beneficence  as  it  paralyzes  poetry. 

In  religion  also  the  same  effect  of 
criticism  is  often  felt,  and  to-day  espe- 
cially is  this  temptation  prominent  Every 
doctrine,  every  article  of  faith,  every 
form  of  creed,  every  authority,  has  been 
tested  and  examined.  The  Bible  has 
been  put  into  the  crucible,  and  the 
records  have  been  subjected  to  minute 
criticism.  It  is  well  to  note  the  limita- 
tions of  criticism.  Because  theology  is 
in  process  of  restatement  does  not  mean 
that  religion  may  be  rejected  meanwhile. 
Discussions  of  dates  and  documents  and 
authorship  are  useful  and  interesting,  but 
religion  as  spiritual  experience  with  a 
historical  past  and  with  a  living  present 
does  not  depend  on  these  discussions. 
If  we  live  as  religious  men,  we  do  not 
live  by  these  things.  The  forms  of  relig- 
ion, its  history,  its  foundations  in  the 
past  and  the  present,  its  formulae  of 
statement,  can  all  bear  investigation. 
But  no  microscope  or  test-tube  can  alter 
the  fact  of  it.  It  is  spiritual  life,  and, 
like  all  life,  it  lives  by  its  own  divine 
right.  It  is  stupid  to  think  that  Chris- 
tian life  and  work  ought  to  be  suspended 
meanwhile  because  men  are  investigating 
the  records  of  religious  history  or  are 
criticising  the  statements  of  theology. 
Life  must  go  on,  and  we  cannot  call  a 
halt  to  wait  for  ultimate  decisions  of 
criticism.     The  literature  of  religion  is 
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there  because  the  life  was  there,  and  not 
vice  versa.  Tfre  life  did  not,  and  does 
not,  depend  on  the  literature.  Life  does 
not  stop  while  biologists  inquire  into  the 
unsolved  problems  of  their  science.  Re- 
ligious life  does  not  stop  while  experts 
examine  the  records.  Fortunately,  we 
do  not  need  to  be  experts  and  original 
inquirers  in  order  to  be  Christians. 

It  is  worth  while  insisting  that  the 
Christian  life  is  not  accounted  for  by  any 
sort  of  literary  criticism.  The  life  re- 
mains a  fact  of  history  and  experience. 
Literature  did  not  create  it,  and  no  deal- 
ing with  the  literature  can  destroy  it.  The 
institutions  that  life  creates  can  be  criti- 
cised and  analyzed,  but  the  life  itself 
cannot  be  explained  by  any  kind  of 
analysis.  An  exclusive  view  of  the  mere 
conditions  of  faith  is  debilitating.  Criti- 
cism has  its  practical  limitations  in  relig- 
ion, as  elsewhere.  We  have  our  Chris- 
tian experience  to  fall  back  on,  the  actual 
facts  of  the  life  of  faith.  We  can  wait 
serenely  for  every  established  fact  of 
science  ;  for  we  know  that  nothing  can 
affect  the  ultimate  issue.  We  refuse  to 
let  ourselves  be  driven  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine.    We  refuse  to  stop  our 


Christian  work  and  life  till  we  are  made 
sure  of  the  dates  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  and  have  put  every  record  under 
the  lens  of  the  microscope.  We  must 
not  let  our  foith  be  shivered  by  the 
paralysis  of  criticism. 

This  hesitating,  questioning,  calcu- 
lating temper  is  often  merely  an  excuse 
for  unbelief.  A  man  does  not  want 
to  bend  his  heart  to  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  he  does  not  want  to  take  on 
him  the  sweet  burden  of  faith,  he  does 
not  want  to  submit  his  will  to  God 
and  to  live  the  life  of  the  unseen,  and 
so  he  rides  off  on  the  plea  that  he 
is  not  satisfied  that  the  fit  conditions 
have  come,  or  he  excuses  himself  by  mag- 
nifying his  intellectual  doubts.  Christ's 
claims  to  the  practical  alliance  of  his 
life  are  put  off  by  what  is  really  a 
sham  excuse.  Part  of  Carlyle's  great 
message  to  his  age  was  that  doubt  is 
ended  by  action.  It  is  quite  beyond  the 
point  to  condone  neglect  of  plain  duty 
by  some  intellectual  quibble.  All  who 
loudly  question  Christian  truth  need  to 
ask  diemselves  if  they  have  tried  the 
Christian  life. 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


NUREMBERG,    THE  CITY  OF  THE 
CLOSED  SHOF 


BY  W.  D.  P.  BLISS 


CERTAIN  voices  are  singing  in 
America  to-day  the  song  of  the 
Open  Shop.  It  means,  we  are 
told,  liberty,  opportunity,  Americanism, 
individuality.  It  will  deliver  the  coun- 
try from  the  threat  and  peril  of  the  trade 
union ;  it  will  give  to  the  laborer  free- 
dom to  work  long  hours,  opportunity  to 
accept  such  wages  as  employers  please,- 
chance  to  labor  on  the  terms  the  mastery 
make,  liberty  to  become  hand  and  soul 
the  master's  man.  It  will  free  the  op- 
pressed employer  from  that  paternal  or 
socialistic  legislation  which  is  to-day 
limiting  child  labor,  decreasing  the  em- 
plo)rment  of  women  by  night,  entailing 

■  An  editorial  relating  to  this  article  appears  on 
another  page. 


needless  expense  for  the  safety,  the 
modesty,  or  the  convenience  of  the  work- 
ers. "From  all  these  and  other  evils 
may  the  good  Free  Shop  deliver  us  " — 
so  runs  the  siren  song. 

But  let  us  turn  from  poetry  to  fact. 
Let  us  see  what  a  policy  of  the  Closed 
Shop  actually  did  do  in  that  one  city  of 
the  world  in  which  it  was  carried  out 
most  logically  and  most  completely.  We 
refer  to  ancient  Nuremberg.  There  is 
nothing  that  teaches  like  facts. 

Nuremberg  to-day  is  a  sea  of  gables. 
There  rise,  indeed,  the  Imperial  Kaiser- 
burg,  the  ancestral  projjcr^  of  the 
Hohenzollems ;  the  lordly  Rathhaus ; 
above  all,  the  simple  yet  stately  spires 
of  St.  Sebald  and  St  Lawrence,  God's 
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sentinels  over  the  two  parts  of  the  city ; 
there  are  other  towers,  but  on  the  whole 
there  stretches  out  a  broad  equality,  a 
tableland  of  gabled  roofs.  Nuremberg 
was  a  city  of  the  people.  It  had  equality, 
but  equality  on  a  high  level. 

And,  noting  this,  one  is  struck  next 
by  the  individuality,  the  freedom  of  the 
houses.  You  may  wander  through  the 
city,  along  the  Pegnitz,  by  the  historic 
mart,  down  broad  streets,  through  ob- 
scure alleys,  yet  nowhere  in  Nuremberg 
find  two  houses  that  are  alike.  Turrets, 
pinnacles  of  every  size  and  description, 
oriel  windows,  simplest  dormer  windows 
artistically  placed,  carved  fafades,  mag- 
nificent towers,  winding  stairs,  pictur- 
esque courts,  tile  roofs — all  these,  but 
nowhere  two  houses  that  are  alike.  If 
Nuremberg  was  a  city  of  equality,  it  was 
certainly  one  of  infinite  variety,  individ- 
uality, fertile  wit. 

It  was  a  city  of  success.  This  breathes 
from  every  point,  ^neas  Sylvius,  who 
wrote  in  the  fifteenth  century,  says, "  The 
burghers'  dwellings  seem  to  have  been 
built  for  princes.  In  truth,  the  Kings 
of  Scotland  would  gladly  be  housed  so 
luxuriously  as  the  ordinary  citizen  of 
Nuremberg."  Nuremberg  had  no  Fifth 
Avenue,  but  also  no  Five  Points.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  substantial  and  widely 
distributed  prosperity  of  the  Burgher 
City. 

One  wonders  still  more  at  the  high 
quality  of  its  life.  Equality  here  spelled 
Quality.  Art,  learning,  religion,  were 
universal.  There  was  no  artistic  set,  no 
learned  class,  no  five  per  cent,  or  twenty 
per  cent,  who  attended  church.  In  Nu- 
remberg, more  than  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  the  artist  was  an  artisan  and  the 
artisan  an  artist.  Her  greatest  poet  was 
a  cobbler.  When  Adam  KrafTt  carved 
his  ciborium,  that  "  miracle  of  German 
art,"  he  represented  himself  and  his  as- 
sistants in  working  costume  supporting 
the  beautiful  creation.  When  Peter 
Vischer  and  his  five  sons  worked  twelve 
years  to  produce  his  masterpiece — the 
shrine  of  St.  Sebald — it  was  his  pride  to 
represent  himself  at  its  base  in  work- 
man's cap,  with  leather  apron  and  ham- 
mer and  chisel.  Education,  too,  was 
popularized.  If  Gutenberg  discovered 
printing    with    movable  metal  type   in 


Mainz  in  14SS,  Nuremberg,  before 
1500,  had  twenty-four  presses  and  had 
printed  two  hundred  different  works. 
Nuremberg,  the  city  of  trade,  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Fall  River  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  the  first  city  in  Germany,  if  not 
in  the  world,  to  found  a  g)rmnasium,  a 
secondary  school  for  the  people.  Equally 
was  her  religion  for  all.  Vischer  wrought 
his  shrine  "  to  the  praise  of  God  Almighty 
above  and  the  honor  of  St.  Sebald." 
"  Here,  when  art  was  still  religion,  with  a 
quiet,  reverent  heart,  lived  and  labored 
Albrecht  Diirer,  the  Evangelist  of  art." 
Each  trade  g^ild  had  its  patron  saint,  its 
saint's  feast,  its  guild  church  or  chapel. 
In  St.  Sebald's  or  St.  Lawrence's  one 
may  still  look  around  on  multitudinous 
carvings  or  beautiful  glass — "  Each  the 
bright  gift  of  some  mechanic  guild  who 
loved  their  city  and  thought  gold  well 
spent  to  make  her  beautiful  with  piety." 
Against  the  walls  of  St.  Mauritz's  Chapel 
still  stands  the  quaint  four-hundred-year- 
old  Bratwurst-Glocklein,  where,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  church  and  in  the  very 
odor  of  sanctity,  Hans  Sachs,  from  gen- 
erous stein  or  pewter  tankard,  "  drank 
and  laughed." 

It  is  this  commingling  of  art  and  of 
commerce,  of  learning  and  of  trade,  of 
religion  and  of  daily  life,  that  gives  to 
Nuremberg  its  greatest  charm. 

Nuremberg  was  by  no  means  a  perfect 
city  ;  its  citizens  were  by  no  means  ideal 
neighbors.  The  life  we  are  describing 
was  lived  five  centuries  ago,  with  all  its 
ignorances,  its  defects,  its  limitations. 
The  streets  were  ill  kept,  if  not  filthy. 
Of  most  mediaeval  cities  one  could  say 
what  Coleridge  says  of  Cologne — "  I 
counted  two-and-seventy  stenches,  all 
well  defined."  The  6,205  "  poems  "  of 
Hans  Sachs  were  often  coarse.  The 
government  of  the  city  was  habitually 
cruel  and  harsh,  even  when  just.  The 
subterranean  passages  under  the  Rath- 
haus,  the  dark  dungeons  of  the  castle, 
the  torture<hamber  with  its  horrors, 
above  all,  the  "  Iron  Virgin,"  by  which 
he  who  was  condemned  "  to  kiss  the 
maiden  "  was  seized  in  iron  arms,  im- 
paled upon  iron  spikes  protruding  from 
every  portion,  and  which,  entering  eye 
and  bosom  and  limb,  entailed  a  horrible 
death,  leaving  the  lacerated  body  to  drop 
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upon  pointed  steel  below,  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  by  revolving  knives — all  this  and 
much  more  delivers  us  from  any  senti- 
mental desire  for  the  return  of  "  the  good 
old  times."  iNevertheless,  just  this,  that 
out  of  such  darkness  and  ignorance 
and  evil  there  did  arise  such  art  and 
freedom,  such  individuality  and  success, 
makes  us  hasten  to  ask  the  question  how 
it  all  arose.     How  ? 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  answer :  It  arose 
first  and  foremost — we  do  not  say  solely 
— because  ^Juremberg  was  a  city  of  the 
Closed  Shog?J  No  Nuremberger  ever  seri- 
ously dreamed  of  leaving  trade  or  art  or 
manufacture  or  indeed  any  portion  of  life 
to  the  accident  and  incident  of  unrestrict- 
ed competition.  "  Competition,"  the  Nu- 
remberger would  have  said, "  is  the  death  ■ 
of  trade,  the  subverter  of  freedom,  above 
all,  the  destroyer  of  quality."  Every 
Nuremberger,  like  every  mediaeval  man, 
thought  of  himself,  not  as  an  independ- 
ent unit,  but  as  a  dependent,  although 
component,  part  of  a  larger  organism, 
Church  or  Empire  or  City  or  Guild.  This 
was  of  the  very  essence  of  mediaeval  life. 
According  to  the  theory  of  the  times, 
broadly  stated — though  more  often  acted 
upon  Uian  phrased — ^the  town  held  the 
right  to  practice  trades  as  a  feudal  tenure 
from  the  Emperor,  who  held  it  from 
God.  This  tenure — ^the  right  to  prac- 
tice trades — the  Rath,  or  Town  Coun- 
cil, parceled  out  between  the  guilds  or 
groups  of  citizens,  each  gfuild  having  the 
right  to  practice  only  that  art  or  even  sub- 
division of  art  granted  it  by  the  Rath. 
Finally,  in  its  turn,  the  guild  granted  to 
its  different  individual  members  the  right 
to  practice  the  trade,  conditioned,  how- 
ever, upon  restrictions  and  within  very 
definite  limits.  Subject  to  the  rule  of 
the  Town  Council  and  the  overrule  of  the 
Emperor,  the  trade  guild  held  the  right 
to  control  any  detail  it  would  of  its 
especial  craft.  The  guild  had  the  right 
to  say  who  should  practice  the  craft,  and 
when  and  where  and  how.  The  guild 
determined  what  raw  material  might  be 
bought  and  how  much.  The  gfuild  de- 
termined the  number  of  apprentices  any 
master  might  employ  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  should  work.  It  de- 
termined the  number  of  journeymen  in 
any  shop,  and  the  wages  they  were  paid. 


It  held  the  right  to  determine,  and  often 
did  determine,  the  very  methods  and 
mechanism  of  production.  Above  all, 
it  fixed  the  price  of  the  finished  product 
and  scrupulously  controlled  the  market 
Anything  more  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  the  Free  Shop  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  ;  equally  plainly,  the 
system  was  paternal,  if  not  socialistic. 

It  will  be  said,  indeed,  and  said  with 
truth,  that  the  mediaeval  trade  guild  w^ 
not  like  the  modem  trade  union,  in  that 
the  latter  is  composed  of  operatives  only, 
while  in  the  mediaeval  guilds  master 
and  workman,  employer  and  employee, 
though  with  fixed  order  of  precedence, 
nevertheless  sat  and  votid  in  the  saiqe 
guild.  This  was  true,  at  least,  in  the 
period  in  which  Nuremberg  was  laying 
the  foundations  of  her  great  develop- 
ment. We  are  not  forgetful  that  the 
system  did  not  endure.  Even  under  a 
beneficent  feudalism  the  interests  of 
labor  and  capital,  inherently  diverse, 
broke  forth  in  open  strife  in  Nuremberg 
as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  As 
masters  and  burghers  amassed  wealth 
and  developed  power,  there  grew  up, 
more  or  less  consciously,  a  trade  aristoc- 
racy. The  masters  became  jealous  of 
the  men  and  the  men  suspicious  of  the 
masters.  The  fourteenth  century  in 
Germany,  as  in  England  and  in  France, 
was  full  of  revolution.  The  artisans 
evinced  a  desire  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
councils  of  their  town.  The  patrician 
families  had  engrossed  all  the  rights. 
The  butchers  and  cutlers  asked  and 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  Karl  IV.  the 
right  to  hold  a  carnival  and  dance  in 
silks  and  velvets.  This  in  itself  shows  ' 
the  prosperity  of  the  artisans.  Karl,  as 
repeatedly  with  emperors,  popular  for 
his  easy  manners  and  liberal  policy, 
sided  with  the  common  people  as  against 
the  nobles.  When  the  latter  favored 
the  Caroline  party  against  the  Emperor, 
the  artisans  took  the  opportunity  and 
rose  and  formed  a  new  Council  com- 
posed mainly  of  artisans.  This  Council, 
in  1348,  allowed  the  artisans  to  form 
separate  guilds  of  their  own.  The  new 
Council  did  not  endure,  but  it  sowed  the 
seeds  of  lasting  conflicts  between  the 
masters  and  the  men.  Karl's  successor 
was  not  so  wise.    Wenceslas  had  been 
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bom  in  Nuremberg  and  baptized  in  St 
Sebald's,  but  he  neglected  his  realm. 
He  cared  more  for  "  white  beer  and  girls 
of  various  complexions."  The  struggle 
in  Nuremberg  went  on  till  the  power  of 
the  old  guilds  was  forever  gone.  But 
this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It 
shows  how  much  Nuremberg  owed  to 
the  old  system.  According  to  that  sys- 
tem littie  was  left  to  competition.  How 
little  will  be  more  clear  as  we  enter  into 
some  detail. 

Take  the  vexed  question  of  apprentice- 
ship. The  guild,  as  we  have  seen, 
determined  the  number  of  apprentices. 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  times,  the 
master  "must  maintain  his  apprentice 
night  and  day  in  his  house,  give  him 
board  and  attention,  and  keep  him  under. 
lock  and  key."  Here  very  surely  was 
the  Closed  Shop.  It  does  not  sound 
very  free,  nor  very  inviting ;  but  listen. 
The  master  had  to  teach  the  apprentice 
his  trade,  with  all  its.  mysteries.  He 
must  keep  no  secret  back,  on  pain  of 
losing  his  license  to  trade.  He  must 
bring  up  his  apprentice  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  must  see  that  he  attend  church. 
The  modem  working  lad  in  New  York 
and  in  London  is  free  not  to  attend 
church  and  to  learn  little  of  God ;  but 
what  apprentice  to-day  learns  half  so 
much  of  what  is  to  be  known  of  his 
trade  as  did  the  apprentice  in  Nurem- 
berg of  what  there  was  then  to  be 
known  ?  And  notice  still  more.  When 
the  apprenticeship  {Lehrjahre)  expired, 
the  young  worker  was  given  time  and 
money  to  travel  and  study  his  trade  in 
other  countries,  for  one,  three,  or  even 
five  years  (his  Wanderjahre).  No  won- 
der the  Nuremberg  artisan  produced 
good  work.  He  was  well  equipped.  If 
he  was  an  iron-worker,  he  would  go,  per- 
haps, to  the  Low  Countries  and  see  the 
marvelous  iron-work  of  Antwerp  and 
Li^e.  If  he  was  a  silversmith  or  gold- 
smith, he  would  go  to  Florence  and 
North  Italy.  Everywhere  he  would  look 
and  ask  and  learn.  Finally,  when  he 
came  home,  when  his  Wanderjahre  were 
over,  then,  while  working  for  a  master, 
he  was  required  to  make  a  masterpiece, 
and  only  when  he  had  done  this  and 
proved  himself  a  master  workman  could 
he  be  admitted  to  rank  as  a  master  in 


his  craft.     Do  we  wonder  still  that  Nu- 
remberg workmanship  was  renowned  ? 

It  will  be  said  that  Nuremberg's  suc- 
cess was  based  upon  thorough  training, 
not  upon  the  Closed  Shop.  But  it  was 
the  Closed  Shop  that  made  thi^  training 
possible.  The  guild  did  not  allow  the 
untrained  workman  or  the  mean-spirited 
trader  to  cut  prices  to  spoil  or  steal 
the  market.  The  guilds  measured  and 
weighed  and  tested  all  materials,  and 
determined  how  much  each  producer 
could  have.  The  guilds  said  where 
materials  should  be  bought  They 
favored  the  home  market.  No  open 
market  or  free  trade  for  them.  They 
equally  measured  or  counted,  weighed 
and  tested,  the  finished  product  No 
dishonest  goods,  no  adulterated  wares, 
were  to  be  foisted  on  the  market  to 
deceive  the  purchaser  or  lower  the  price 
so  as  to  force  the  honest  worker  and  the 
conscientious  workman  to  his  knees.  As 
late  as  1456  two  men  were  burned  alive 
at  Nuremberg  for  having  sold  adulter- 
ated wines.  We  fear  that  if,  in  our  open 
markets,  we  put  to  death  all  who  sold 
adulterated  goods,  our  warehouses  would 
become  too  much  like  universal  charnel- 
houses.  Wares,  the  guild  laws  said, 
must  be,  "  in  the  eyes  of  all,  good,  irre- 
proachable, and  without  flaw."  To  buy 
in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market  was  not  Nuremberg's  commer- 
cial  law.  These  guild  regulations,  indeed, 
went  into  every  possible  and  even  absurd 
detail.  They  determined  the  working 
hours.  Merry  was  the  day  of  the  vernal 
equinox  when  twelve  candles  were  car- 
ried in  procession  and  extinguished  in 
the  Pegnitz,  after  which  the  workman 
cotdd  be  employed  only  till  dusk ;  sadder 
was  the  autumnal  equinox,  when,  after  the 
eating  of  the  Lichtgans  (light-goose),  the 
workman  could  be  required  to  work  till 
the  church  bell  rang.  No  workman 
could  be  employed  on  Sundays  or  on 
feast  days.  At  first  a  half  and  then  the 
whole  of  Monday  was  a  holiday,  save 
when  the  men  had  another  holiday  in  the 
week.  The  guild  laws  determined  even 
what  the  artisan  should  wear  and  eat. 
It  was  a  quarrel  over  this  latter  item  that 
largely  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  old 
guilds  and  the  development  of  the  jour- 
neymen's guilds. 
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But  it  was  not  only  in  economic  mat- 
ters that  the  guilds  held  sway.  They 
legislated  in  the  realm  of  morals  and 
behavior.  Only  the  right  of  life  and 
of  limb  was  reserved  to  the  Emperor. 
The  guilds  were  charitable  and  benefit 
societies.  Members  swore  "  to  show  a 
brotherly  love  and  loyalty  to  each  other, 
through  life,  to  the  extent  of  each  one's 
ability,  to  live  in  peace  and  kindness 
one  with  the  other,  and  in  all  things  to 
practice  Christian  and  fraternal  char- 
ity." The  guild  system  thus  covered  the 
whole  domain  of  life  and  entered  every 
province.  There  were  separate  guilds 
for  chain-makers,  nail-makers,  helmet- 
makers,  and  spear-makers;  there  were 
guilds  of  architects  and  tavern  hosts,  of 
midwives  and  women  workers.  Even 
the  poets  had  their  guild.  The  Incor- 
porated Poets  had  pedantic  rules  for 
pointing  and  for  meter,  for  rhymes,  and 
even  -for  punctuation.  In  1646  Hals- 
dorfer  published  a  "  Nuremberg  Tunnel 
for  pouring  in  the  art  of  German  poetry 
and  rhyme,  without  the  aid  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  in  six  lessons."  It  will  be  re- 
membered how,  in  the  "  Meistersinger  of 
Nuremberg,"  Wagner  makes  Hans  Sachs 
champion  the  spirit  of  the  old  artistic 
folk-songs  against  the  narrow  pedantry 
of  the  singers'  g^ild.  This  is  personified 
in  the  character  of  the  "  Marker,"  who 
was  the  overseer  appointed  by  the  guild 
to  mark  with  strokes  the  faults  committed 
by  the  performers,  especially  if  they 
were  candidates  for  permission  to  enter 
the  guild.  Even  Nuremberg's  Pegasus 
was  shod  in  a  closed  shop. 

Nuremberg,  however,  was  not  unaware 
of  the  dangers  of  combinations.  She 
saw  what  they  might  become,  but  real- 
ized also  the  dangers  of  competition, 
and  held  the  balance  between  the  two 
evils.  A  rescript  of  a  commission  of 
the  Reichstag,  held  in  Nuremberg, 
1522-3,  says: 

"  Item :  The  aforesaid  monopolies,  uniting, 
combining,  associatings  and  their  selling^ 
have  not  now  for  the  first  time  been  found 
out  not  to  be  borne;  but  the  same  were 
regarded  as  very  noxious  to  the  commonweal 
and  distinctive  and  worthy  to  be  punished,  as 
aforetime  by  the  Roman  tmperorsand  Juris- 
consults, and  especially  by  tne  blessed  Em- 
peror Justinian,  so  that  such  trespassers 
should  be  made  to  lose  all  their  gooas,  and. 
moreover,  should    be    adjudged  to  eternal 


misery  [exile]  from  their  homes,  as  standetfa 

written.  .  . .  Lege  Unica  Cod.  de  Monop 

But  therefore  it  is  not  said  that  all  c(»npa- 
nies  and  common  trading  should  be  wholly 
cut  away.  This  were  mdeed  against  the 
commonweal  and  very  burdenseme  and  hann- 
ful  and  foolish  to  the  whole  German  na- 
tion. ...  If  each  one  trade  singly  and  should 
lose  thereby,  that  would  then  be  to  his  un- 
doing .  .  .  such  a  forbidding  would  only 
serve  the  rich  and  their  advantage,  who  in 
all  cases  everywhere  do  pluck  the  grain  for 
themselves  and  leave  the  chaff  for  others." ' 

Nuremberg  thus  saw  very  well  that 
competition  only  served  the  rich  and  the 
strong,  that  collective  trading  was  the 
hope  of  the  poor  and  the  plain  people. 
The  guilds  were  therefore  encouraged 
but  controlled.  According  to  the  re- 
script, they  could  have  a  capital  of  only 
50,000  gulden,  with  three  storehouses, 
outside  family  stores.  They  must  make 
sworn  reports  to  the  town  councils.  Dis- 
persed companies  were  not  to  join. 
Only  limited  amounts  of  material  could 
be  bought.  They  were  to  be  trading 
companies.  Money  was  not  to  be  lent 
on  usury  (interest).  The  guilds  were  to 
serve  the  people,  not  to  become  their 
masters.  Indeed,  the  guild  system  can- 
not be  rightly  judged  unless  one  take 
into  consideration  the  control  of  the 
guilds  by  the  Rath  or  town  council. 
This  was  paternal,  often  socialistic  in  the 
extreme.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  cruel— 
the  children  were  taught  to  say  a  Pater 
Noster  every  time  they  passed  the  town 
prison — ^but  it  was  with  a  just  cruelty. 
Extortion,  false  measures,  adulteration 
of  goods,  were  abominations  in  a  trading 
town  and  punished  usually  by  death. 
There  was  to  be  no  cornering  of  the 
market.  This  was  particularly  so  in  the 
matter  of  food.  The  town  built  granar 
ries  and  filled  them  with  g^rain  against 
the  day  of  drought,  when  they  could  be 
opened  and  the  g^rain  sold  at  low  prices 
to  prevent  a  monopoly  price.  Nuremberg 
had  four  public  baths  and  a  town  pawn- 
shop. The  town  government,  if  not  by 
the  people,  was  of  the  people,  and  most 
certainly  for  the  people. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  system  that  pro- 
duced Nuremberg's  art  and  commerce. 
It  most  certainly  developed  freedom  and 
individuality.     As  early  as  1219,  Fred- 

■  Quoted  in  BeUott  Box's  "  German  Sodetrottbc 
Middle  Ages,"  Appendix. 
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erick  II.,  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
declared  Nuremberg  a  Free  City,  subject 
to  the  Emperor  only.  Few  to-day  have 
a  conception  of  the  passion  for  liberty  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  century  of 
the  Peasants'  Revolt  in  England,  of  the 
Jacquerie  in  France,  of  the  ascendency 
of  die  socialistic  Michael  di  Lando  in 
Italy.  In  Germany  it  was  the  same,  and 
worked  out  in  every  direction.  In  relig- 
ion, Johannes  Tauler  dared  to  say, "  The 
churches  do  not  make  the  people  holy, 
but  the  people  make  the  churches  holy." 
The  full  influence  of  this  spirit  was  felt 
in  the  Burgher  City.  Nuremberg  was 
the  first  Imperial  city  to  declare  for 
Protestantism.  Nor  did  the  guild  laws 
fetter  the  inventive  spirit.  The  first  gun- 
locks,  the  first  air-guns,  the  first  clarionets, 
the  first  globes,  were  made  in  Nuremberg. 
In  1500  Peter  Hemlein  made  the  first 
watches,  and  they  were  called  Nuremberg 
^gs.  That  particular  alloy  which  is 
called  brass  was  first  made  in  Nurem- 
beig.  the  brass  of  earlier  times  being 
appaiently  different  The  first  paper- 
mill  in  Germany,  if  not  in  Europe,  was 
established  here.  A  machine  for  drawing 
wine  was  invented  in  Nuremberg  as 
early  as  1360.  Printing,  as  we  have 
seen,  though  not  discovered  here,  was 
early  introduced.  The  first  playing-cards 
were  printed  here;  still  to-day  Nurem- 
berg is  the  great  manufacturer  of  toys. 
Thb  is  but  a  partial  list  of  Nuremberg's 
inventions.  The  old  proverb  ran,  "  Nu- 
remberg's hand  goes  through  every  land." 
A  German  rhyme  said, 

"Had  I  Venice's  power, 
Augsburg's  adornment, 
Nuremberg's  wit  [inventiveness], 
Strassburg's  defenses, 


With  Ulm's  money, 

I  should  be  the  richest  in  the  world," 

Open  or  closed  shop?  No  informed 
mind  will  consider  it  either  possible  or 
desirable  to  return  to  the  medieval  guild 
or  the  social  system  involved  in  it.  No 
unbiased  judgment  will  desire  to  see 
business  handed  over  to-day  either  to 
the  irresponsible  rule  of  present-day  labor 
organizations,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
uncontrolled  organization  of  capita]  on 
the  other.  On  this  point,  as  on  all 
others,  we  must  pick  and  choose  and 
balance.  We  present  this  study  of  the 
economic  life  of  Nuremberg,  not  for 
what  it  presents  to  be  copied,  which  is 
perhaps  nil;  but  for  what  it  suggests, 
which  is  almost  without  limit,  Marxel- 
ous  quality  of  work,  equality  of  effort, 
freedom  in  inventiveness .  and  creation, 
grew  up  largely  because  by  the  guild 
laws  the  Nuremberg  man  found  deliver- 
ance from  competition  in  cheapness  of 
work  and  of  prices.  Such  are  undoubt- 
edly the  strong  points  of  a  system  and  a 
city  that  America  will  do  well  to  study. 
Longfellow  has  well  sung  of  Nuremberg  : 

"Vanished   is    the  ancient    splendor,   and 
before  my  dreamy  eye 
Wave  these  mingling  snapes  and  figures 
like  a  faded  tapestry. 

Not  thy  Councils,  not  thy  Kaisers,  win  for 

thee  the  world's  regard, 
But  thy  painter,  Albrecht  Dtiier,and  Hans 
'  Sachs,  thy  cobbler  bard. 

Thus,  O  Nuremberg,  a  wanderer  fram  a 

region  far  away. 
As  he  paced   thy  streets  and  courtyards, 

sang  in  thought  his  careless  lay  ; 

Gathering  from  the  pavement's  crevice,  as 

a  floweret  of  the  soil. 
The  nobility  of  labor, — the  long  pedigree  of 

toil." 


THE    WORKERS 

BY  MARY  G.   SLOCUM 

All  the  wisdom  of  to-day  we  summon, 

And  our  questions  still  abide ; 
Vainly  then  we  look  into  the  future, 

Hoping  there  the  answers  hide ; 
While  these  problems  find  their  one  solution 

Where  the  centuries  divide. 
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A  NUMBER  of  years  have  passed 
since  the  publication  of  General 
Walker's  "  Money  "  and  Profes- 
sor Jevons's  "  Money  and  the  Mechanism 
of  Exchange,"  and  in  the  interval  there 
have  been  some  important  changes  both 
in  monetary  methods  and  in  the  views 
of  economists  respecting  the  principles 
of  currency,  banking,  and  exchange. 
But  until  recently  English-speaking  stu- 
dents have  lacked  a  work  comparable 
with  the  treatises  of  Walker  and  Jevons* 
and  utilizing  the  facts  of  later  research 
and  practice.  Within  the  past  year  or 
two  steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  this 
need.  Professor  Kinley's  "  Money,"  for 
example,  is  to  be  commended  as  a  con- 
cise exposition  from  an  essentially  mod- 
em point  of  view,  and  Dr.  Cleveland's 
"The  Bank  and  the  Treasury"  as  a 
trenchant  critique  of  present  banking 
methods  in  the  United  States,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  necessity  for  stricter 
governmental  supervision.  Neither  of 
these  works,  however,  can  compare  in 
point  of  comprehensiveness  with  Charles 
A.  Conant's  recently  issued  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Money  and  Banking,"  which 
carries  the  subject  from  the  beginnings 
of  exchange  with  direct  barter  to  the 
complicated  mechanism  of  the  modem 
credit  system.  Mr.  Conant  is  already 
known  as  the  author  of  two  useful  books 
on  financial  topics — "Wall  Street  and 
the  Country  "  and  "  A  History  of  Mod- 
ern Banks  of  Issue  " — ^and  as  a  member 
of  the  Mexican  and  Philippine  Monetary 
Commissions.  As  a  writer  he  possesses 
an  agreeable  style  and  the  ability  so  to 
present  the  most  arid  theme  that  it  be- 
comes interesting  even  to  a  reader  having 
a  minimum  of  economic  knowledge. 
His  present  work  is  distinctly  "  popular  " 
in  treatment,  while  preserving  dignity 
and  caution.  It  is,  we  understand, 
about  to  be  translated  into  French,  and 

»  The  Princifles  of  Money  and  Banking.  By 
Charles  A.  Conant.  Two  volumes.  Huper&  Broth- 
ers, New  York.    M,  net. 

Money  Inflation  tn  the  United  States :  A  Study  in 
Social  Pttthol^y.    By   Murray    Shipley   Wildman, 
Ph.D.    G.  P.  Ritnam's  Sons,  New  York.    »1.50,  net. 
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will  no  doubt  enjoy  a  wide  circulation 
in  the  sister  republic.  For  ourselves, 
although  obliged  to  dissent  occasionally 
from  the  views  expressed  and  the  meas- 
ures advocated,  we  have  read  it  with 
satisfaction,  and  recognize  in  it  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  a  difficult  subject 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Conant  does  much 
to  render  the  student's  path  smooth  by 
insisting  on  restricting  the  use  of  the 
term  "money"  to  metallic  media  for 
exchange.  Paper  money,  bills  of  ex- 
change, deposits,  etc.,  are  set  clearly 
apart  as  other  forms  of  currency,  and 
thus  a  confusing  terminology  is  avoided. 
This  distinction  is,  of  course,  rendered 
possible  only  by  holding  that  money 
must  contain  value  in  itself,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  something  more  than  a 
sign  or  symbol  of  value.  Mr.  Conant 
further  shows  that  the  adoption  of  money 
as  a  substitute  for  barter  was  not,  as 
seems  to  be  the  view  entertained  in  some 
quarters,  a  sudden  departure,  but  a  slow 
evolution  in  which  many  experiments 
were  made  before  it  became  generally 
recognized  that  the  needs  of  exchange 
might  thus  best  be  met — an  evolution 
which  has  continued  until  to-day  in  the 
gradual  extension  of  credit  mechanism 
to  secure  elasticity  and  serve  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  modem  business.  From 
the  consideration  of  the  function,  origins, 
and  development  of  m(jney  our  author 
passes  to  the  principles  of  the  value  of 
money,  and  here  his  discussion  shows 
plainly  the  influence  of  the  Austrian 
school  of  economists.  Recourse  to  the 
principle  of  marginal  utility  is,  indeed, 
the  only  means  of  explaining  satisfacto- 
rily the  phenomena  of  rising  and  falling 
prices,  distribution  and  exchange,  and  it 
is  ignorance  or  neglect  of  this  principle 
that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  crises 
through  which  the  United  States,  like  all 
other  money-using  countries,  has  passed. 
This  brings  Mr.  Conant  to  one  of  the 
most  helpful  and  interesting  sections  of 
his  work — the  study  of  the  evolution  of 
monetary  systems. 
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To^ay,  as  is  well  known,  the  failure 
of  all  attempts  to  keep  gold  and  silver 
in  concurrent  circulation  has  led  quite 
generally  to  the  adoption  of  the  single 
gold  standard  system.  This,  however, 
has  its  objections,  and  particularly  in 
respect  to  dealings  between  gold  standard 
countries  and  countries  still  on  a  silver 
basis.  Various  remedial  measures  have 
been  proposed,  notably  what  is  termed 
"  international  bimetallism,"  which, 
briefly,  requires  an  agreement  among 
leading  commercial  nations  that  their 
mints  shall  be  continuously  open  to  the 
owners  of  silver  bullion  for  its  conver- 
sion into  coin  at  a  fixed  ratio  to  gold — a 
ratio  which  shall  be  exactly  the  same  in 
the  case  of  all  nations  entering  into  the 
agreement.  Having  recited  in  detail  the 
experiences  of  France  and  the  United 
States  with  national  bimetallism,  Mr. 
Conant  devotes  a  chapter  to  exposing 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  international 
bimetallism,  which,  as  he  admits,  has  not 
thus  far  been  fully  tested  in  practice. 
The  prime  obstacle,  it  appears  to  him, 
lies  in  the  impossibility  of  welding  into  a 
homogeneous  whole  two  commodities 
which  are  not  homogeneous,  and  he 
quotes  approvingly  these  words  of  Raguet : 
"  Between  gold  and  silver  there  is  not 
any  fixed  proportion  as  to  value,  estab- 
lished by  nature,  any  more  than  there  is 
a  fixed  proportion,  established  by  nature, 
between  lead  and  iron,  or  between  wheat 
and  tobacco.  Nature  does  not  say  that 
one  ounce  of  gold  shall  always  be  worth 
so  many  ounces  of  silver,  any  more  than 
she  says  that  a  certain  number  of  pounds 
of  iron  shall  always  be  worth  so  many 
pounds  of  lead,  or  that  a  bushel  of  wheat 
shall  always  be  worth  a  fixed  quantity  of 
tobacco."  To  put  it  otherwise,  statute 
law  would  come  into  conflict  with  eco- 
nomic law,  public  opinion  would  inter- 
vene, and  the  bimetallic  agreement 
would  crumble  into  nothingness.  But  if 
Mr.  Conant  fails  to  find  that  the  problems 
involved  can  be  solved  by  bimetallism,  he 
is  equally  confident  that  a  solution  is  in 
sight  through  the  adoption  of  the  "  limp- 
ing "  or  "  gold  exchange  "  standard,  which 
approaches  the  subject  from  the  side  of 
adapting  the  supply  of  silver  coins  to 
the  commercial  demand  for  them.  The 
plan  suggested,  and  already  in  operation 


in  several  silver-using  countries,  calls 
for  the  acceptance  by  such  countries  of 
the  gold  standard  on  the  basis  of  a  silver 
coin  of  unlimited  l^:al  tender,  but  with 
a  fixed  gold  value.  "  Thus  far,"  declares 
the  author,  with  enthusiasm,  "  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Philippines,  Panama,  and 
British  India  has  attested  the  soundness 
of  these  principles  by  their  successful 
operation." 

Problems  of  currency  and  banking 
occupy  the  major  part  of  the  second 
volume  as  well  as  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  first.  Naturally,  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  power  of  issue  requires  consider- 
able discussion,  and  here,  perhaps  more 
than  anywhere  else,  Mr.  Conant  leaves 
himself  open  to  criticism.  The  treat- 
ment is  hardly  sufliciently  luminous,  and 
at  times  the  economist  appears  to  be  lost 
in  the  banker,  with  the  result  that  the 
outlook  is  somewhat  narrow.  The  ideal 
currency  system,  in  Mr.  Conant's  opin- 
ion, is  one  which  combines  the  single 
metallic  standard  with  the  issue  of  con- 
vertible bank  notes.  Coinage  he  would 
reserve  for  the  State,  but  would  lodge 
note  issuance  with  the  banks,  leaving  to 
the  Government  merely  the  right  to  make 
regulations  to  insure  soundness.  "Gov- 
ernment paper  money,"  he  explains, 
"  cannot  easily  be  regulated  in  quantity 
in  accordance  with  business  demands. 
Attempts  at  such  regulation  must  be 
more  or  less  artificial,  because  govern- 
ment paper  is  not  issued  in  response  to 
pressure  for  credit  in  the  money  market, 
as  bank  notes  are,  but  is  issued  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  State  or  at  the  judgment 
of  some  official.  If  the  quantity  becomes 
excessive,  it  cannot  be  exported  like 
money  of  standard  metal.  If  it  is  re- 
deemable in  the  standard  metal  and  the 
quantity  becomes  excessive,  by  reason 
either  of  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
paper  or  a  decline  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness, there  is  always  danger  that  demands 
for  redemption  will  impose  a  heavy  bur- 
den upon  government  reserves  of  metal. 
The  government  is  subjected  to  much 
greater  difficulty  than  a  bank  in  main- 
taining the  redeemability  of  suchjnoney, 
because  the  bank  has  means  for  calling 
.in  its  n)oney,  reducing  the  amount  which 
it  lends  to  the  public,  and  thereby  curing 
the  excess  in  circulation  without  losing 
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the  entire  amount  of  the  excess  from  its 
reserves." 

Mr.  Conant  does  not,  however,  range 
himself  with  those  advocates  of  typical 
bank  money  who  allege  that  the  require- 
ment of  special  guarantees  for  security 
is  unnecessary.  He  would  follow  the 
Canadian  system  of  a  guarantee  fund 
whereby  the  banks  combine  to  make 
good  the  full  value  of  notes  in  cases  of 
bankruptcy ;  he  justifies  the  requirement 
of  specific  cash  reserves,  and  he  urges 
restriction  of  issue  within  the  limits  of 
legitimate  business  demand  by  a  system 
of  prompt  redemption  for  notes,  and  by 
changes  of  the  discount  rate;  both  of 
which  measures,  it  is  pointed  out,  aim  at 
the  vital  necessity  of  keeping  bank  notes 
exchangeable  for  coin  at  par  and  on  de- 
mand. But,  with  reference  to  the  system 
in  vogue  in  this  country,  he  specifically 
criticises  the  provision  of  the  National 
Banking  Law  "  which  takes  the  security 
for  the  notes  out  of  the  custody  of  the 
banks,  and  deprives  them  of  that  ready 
control  of  their  note  issues  which  per- 
mits their  adaptation  to  business  condi- 
tions. Such  regulation  hampers  sound 
banking,  tends  to  increase  its  cost  to  the 
community,  and  is  not  justified  by  ex- 
perience for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the 
safety  of  the  notes."  The  present  system 
is  undeniably  faulty  in  some  respects, 
but  it  is  admirably  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  people,  and 
among  its  most  useful  requirements  is 
that  relating  to  the  depositing  of  United 
States  bonds  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  as  security  for  note  issues. 
The  need  for  greater  elasticity  is  obvi- 
ous, but  any  system  which  is  devised  to 
insure  greater  elasticity  must  also  insure 
a  constant  and  central  redeemable  value 
to  the  paper  currency.  This  value,  in 
our  opinion,  must  always  be  given  by 
government  gfuarantee.  Any  monetary 
reforms  which  may  be  undertaken  should 
be  in  the  way  of  adapting,  not  revolu- 
tionizing, the  existing  system. 

Dr.  Murray  S.  Wildman's  "  Money 
Inflation  in  the  United  States  "  is  a  book 
of  an  altogether  different  order  from  Mr. 


Conant's.  It  is  the  outgrowth,  it  ap- 
pears, of  an  investigation  undertaken  in 
a  seminar  of  Professor  Laugfalin,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  is,  as  its 
author  describes  it  in  his  sub-title,  a 
study  in  social  pathology.  Dr.  Wildman 
views  the  "periodic  chase  after  the 
phantom  of  value  created  by  l^slative 
enactment "  as  a  symptom  of  social  dis- 
ease. Analyzing,  from  both  the  psycho- 
logical and  the  economic  standpoint,  the 
several  movements  which  had  their  cul- 
mination in  Shay's  Rebellion,  in  the  war 
upon  the  second  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  greenback  agitation,  and 
in  the  free  silver  campaign,  he  endeavors 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  any 
more  attempts  to  "tamper"  with  the 
standard  of  deferred  payments.  Both 
his  method  and  his  reasoning  are  in- 
genious, and  although  it  seems  to  us 
that  he  presses  a  hypothesis  to  an  ex- 
treme, we  have  found  his  little  treatise 
singularly  stimulating.  In  every  case 
he  traces  the  demand  for  currency  ex- 
pansion to  a  wave  of  westward  coloniza- 
tion, finding  as  underlying  factors,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  mental  states  produced 
by  the  isolation  of  the  colonizer ;  on-the 
other,  an  undue  reliance  on  the  increase 
of  wealth  through  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  a  consequent  increase  in 
demand  for  land  and  farm  products. 
Now  that  the  frontier, "  in  so  far  as  it 
forms  an  important  element  in  American 
society,"  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
railway,  telegra^^,  telephone,  and  rural 
free  delivery  of  mail,  etc.,  are  narrowing 
the  zone  of  "  isolation,"  the  dangers  of 
"  inflationism  "  are  that  much  diminished. 
But  sundry  inimical  tendencies  remain, 
and  the  conclusion  ultimately  reached 
by  Dr.  Wildman  is  that  "  Not  until  the 
people  see  the  fundamental  principles  at 
stake  will  the  country  be  safe  from  false 
monetary  doctrine.  So  long  as  men  go 
into  debt,  they  will  seek  the  shortest 
way  out.  So  long  as  speculation  proves 
profitable,  men  will  go  to  the  Umit  of 
their  credit  in  good  times  and  find  them- 
selves insolvent  in  times  of  depression.' 
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A——l-^  Begun  as  a  reference  list 

junawin  ^^^  ^^  Carnegie  Institu- 
Men  </  Science  ^.^^^  ^j^.^  biographical  die- 
tionary  is  oHered  as  a  contribution  to  the 
organization  of  science  in  this  country.  It 
includes  the  names  and  records  of  over  four 
thousand  scientists,  and  is  especially  full  in 
the  entries  relating  to  those  who  have  carried 
on  research  work  in  the  exact  and  natural 
sciences,  with  a  considerable  representation, 
however,  of  teachers  and  writers,  and  of  men 
who  through  applied  science  (as  in  medicine 
or  engineering)  have  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  pure  science.  The  complete 
membership  of  a  long  list  of  scientific  associ- 
ations was  used  as  a  basis.  The  work  is 
evidently  prepared  with  care,  and  its  useful- 
ness is  obvious.  (The  Science  Press,  New 
York.) 


As  Jesta 


In  Mr.  Ira  D.Sankey's  story  of 

"***  •''  made  of  a  gipsy  lad  converted 
under  his  influence.  The  author  of  the  ad- 
dresses in  this  volume  is  that  lad,  now  the 
influential  evangelist,  Gipsy  Smith,  widely 
known  and  esteemed  in  the  British  churches. 
The  reader  who  is  aware  that  the  preacher 
never  slept  in  a  house  till  he  was  seventeen 
years  old,  but  roved  the  country  in  his  fa- 
ther's band  of  nomad  tent-dwellers,  becomes 
aware  of  a  divine  power  in  the  Gospel  which 
so  transformed  him.  These  discourses,  pub- 
lished only  under  friendly  pressure  to  pub- 
lish, reve^  the  glowing  heart  of  a  plain  but 
evidently  inspired  man.  They  are  marked 
by  virility,  "  very  straight  talking,"  and  ethi- 
cal vigor.  (The  Fleming  H .  Revell  Company, 
New  York.    ^I.) 

The  EoiatUa  of  '^''***  volumes  of  the  "  De-. 
Pela-       d       '<**''"'*'  *'"'  Practical  Com- 

ri.  D  ■   ,  .. mentary,"  under  the  editorial 

The  RevelaHon    ,.      ^        »  t->    t.r  r.  u     . 
.  ,  .  direction  of  Dr.  W.  Robert- 

*»•'"'*'  son  Nicoll,  editor  of  the 
"British  Weekly,"  the  former  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Jowett,  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale's  successor  at 
Birmingham,  and  the  latter  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Anderson  Scott,  follow  the  line  of  the  widely 
known  "  Expositor's  Bible."  Mr.  Jowett 
abstains  so  far  from  the  field  of  criticism  as 
not  to  mention  even  the  generally  received 
bcliefxif  critics,  that  the  second  of  the  Petrine 
letters  is  from  a  later  hand  than  Peter's. 
His  exposition  is  wholly  concerned  with  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  Epistle,  and  with  its 
general  lessons,  together  with  their  specific 
bearing  upon  present-day  conditions.  Mr. 
Scott's  exposition    of   the   Apocalypse   is 


marked  by  fine  appreciation  of  its  literary 
structure  and  pictorial  form,  together  with  a 
sane  and  satisfactory  perception  of  the  cycli- 
cal unfoldings  of  its  general  theme — the 
judgment  of  the  sinful  world  in  successively 
widening  areas.  (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
New  York.    J1.2S,  net,  per  volume.) 

TTte  £von^/  </  th^    The  Gospel  as  viewed 

ogy  — which  IS  really 
old  theology  newly  revived — is  presented 
here  both  doctrinally  and  practically  in  its 
religious  and  ethical  aspects  with  a  clearness 
and  fullness  rarely  found.  The  author  of 
these  twenty  discourses,  the  Rev.  T.  Rhondda 
Williams,  of  Bradford,  England,  has  thought 
his  way  through  the  intellectual  confusion  of 
our  time,  and  is  a  proper  spokesman  for  a 
growing  body  of  such  thinkers.  The  basal 
'question  of  religion,  as  he  observes,  is  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  living  world.  The 
theology  now  being  outgrown  conceived  of 
God  and  man  as  external  to  each  other,  beings 
apart,  and  out  of  this  fallacious  dualism  the 
Unitarian  controversy  grew.  But  "the  gist 
of  the  new  theology  "  is  the  oneness  of  the 
spiritual  nature  in  God  and  man,  so  that 
humanity  itself  is  "an  incarnation  of  the 
divine  life."  The  charge  that  this  is  "  Uni- 
tarianism  "  Mr.  Williams  rebuts  on  historical 
grounds,  and  with  a  discriminating  statement 
of  the  likeness  and  the  difference.  Trinita- 
rians and  Unitarians  have  moved  o£E  their  old 
grounds,  and  in  moving  to  higher  ground 
have  approached  each  other.  Many  other 
vital  questions  are  discussed  here.  "  Does 
Evolution  Account  for  Jesus  ?" — answered  in 
the  negative,  but  with  showing  that  Jesus  is 
not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  fact — is  a  note- 
worthy specimen  of  these.  The  unfriendly 
doubt  whether  "  the  new  theology "  has  a 
true  "  evangel "  is  well  met  by  this  book.  It 
is  marked  by  warmth  as  well  as  freshness 
and  force,  and  by  intentness  on  the  realities 
of  religious  faith.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    JI.50.) 

!■    I  i--      ^i.       Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby  is  an  en- 
Evolation  the      .•...•     o  •  u- 

M    t     j(  thusiastic  Spencerian.     His 

'       present  "discussion  of  the 

principle  of  evolution  as  illustrated  in  atoms, 

stars,  organic  species,  mind,   society,  and 

morals  "  undertakes  to  expound  and  vindicate 

the  "  synthetic  philosophy."   Clearly  enough, 

Spencer  was  no  materialist    And  when  his 

"  unknowable "  is   here  explained  to  mean 

merely  incomprehensible,  he  locks  arms  with 

pious  Job.    The  supreme  idea  bequeathed 
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by  Spencer  is,  in  Dr.  Saleeby's  opinion,  this : 
"  May  there  not  be  a  mode  of  being  as  much 
transcending  intelligence  and  will  as  these 
transcend  mere  mechanical  motion  ?"  This 
is  his  conjecture  of  the  nature  of  the  ultimate 
Reality.  Of  this  Dr.  Saleeby  permits  us  to 
affirm  that  it  is  intelligible  and  intelligent; 
but  the  question  whether  it  is  benevolent  he 
regards  as  "  n^eaningless  anachronism."  Yet 
while  this  partial  knowledge  of  Spencerians 
concerning  the  Eternal  in  no  way  afFects,  as 
he  says,  their  conduct  or  their  happiness, 
it  appears  that  it  does  affect  it  so  far  as  this: 
it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  them  free  to 
hope  and  to  work  for  the  best.  Not  being 
against  them,  it  may  be  for  them.  Beyond 
his  exposition  of  his  great  master,  '*  an  im- 
mortal," it  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Saleeby 
has  contributed  anything  of  importance  upon 
the  subject  of  evolution.  This,  after  all,  is 
not,  as  he  calls  it,  a  "  principle,"  but  simply 
the  method  in  which,  to  use  Spencerian 
terms,  the  homogeneous  becomes  the  hetero- 
geneous. (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
>2.  net.) 

Fishes  of  Men     f\  \  f  ^rock^tt  is  a 
''  facile  teller  of  tales,  and 

although  he  is  too  much  given  to  springing 
some  lurid  and  dime-no velish  incident  upon 
a  reader  who  wants  rather  to  have  more  of 
his  clever  character-sketching,  sprightly  dia- 
logue, and  attractively  depicted  and  lively 
girls,  there  is  always  enjoyment  to  be  had 
from  his  books.  We  could  very  well  spare 
in  this  story,  for  instance,  the  insane  valet 
who  lives  in  his  dead  master's  tomb,  issues 
forth  to  scare  people  by  his  ghostly  walks, 
and  commits  a  murder  for  which  another 
man  is  nearly  hanged.  But  one  could  ill 
spare  the  devoted  little  city  missionary,  Mr. 
Molesay,  who,  in  a  beautifully  human,  de- 
voted, and  non-pietistical  way,  is  shown 
among  the  burglars  and  toughs  of  Edinburgh's 
Cowgrate.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  lad  who 
has  the  advantages  of  a  high-class  finishing 
school  in  artistic  burglary,  but.  insists  on 
turning  out  straight  and  square ;  and  awne 
of  the  most  interesting  scenes  are  in  a  boys' 
reformatory.  Altogether  a  badly  constructed 
but  decidedly  readable  book.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    ll.SO.) 

ti- 1         r  tu     A  revision  by  William  Aldis 
£^S*  Bibh    ^"8ht  of  Bishop  Westcott's 
**  '         work,  which  first  appeared 

in  1868.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $i.SO.) 

,  Does  Japan  really  consti- 

Japan  as         ^  ,         «     n  •> .. 

r>      .  r>     _    tute  a  "  yellow    peril,"  or 
a  Great  Power     .  ,     '       .u  i 

does  she,  on  the  contrary, 

make  the  world's  civilization  greater  ?    The 

present  volume  is  written  by  one  who  strongly 


believes  that  what  Japan  has  accomplished 
has  been  in  the  interest  of  civilization,  Ori- 
ental and  Occidental.  Dr.  Seiji  G.  Hishida 
carefully  traces  Japan's  historic  policy  in 
dealing  with  foreign  nations.  Incidentally 
he  makes  frequent  reference  to -the  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  history  of  Europe  and 
America,  to  the  principles  of  international 
and  other  law,  as  well  as  to  certain  phases  of 
economics  and  sociology,  in  order  to  eluci- 
date with  scientific  precision  the  relations 
between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  Dr. 
Hishida's  volume  has  distinct  value  for  stu- 
dents of  history  and  politics.  We  are  in- 
formed as  to  the  early  intercourse  of  Japan 
with  Korea  and  China,  ancient  nations  in- 
deed, for,  like  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians, 
so  the  Chinese  and  Koreans  claim  to  be  able 
to  trace  their  national  existence  back  to  a 
time  centuries  before  Solomon  erected  his 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Hishida  does  not 
enter  into  the  myths  and  legends  of  Japan, 
but  declares  her  national  history  to  have 
begun  with  the  Emperor  Jinmu,  the  first 
Mikado,  who  established  a  capital  at  Kashi- 
wabara,  B.C.  660.  The  first  intercourse  of 
Japan  with  European  nations,  however,  did 
not  take  place  until  about  twenty-two  cen- 
turies later,  despite  the  fact  that  Japan  had 
been  described  to  Europe  by  Marco  Pok)  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  After 
narrating  the  history  of  ancient  and  modem 
Japan,  Dr.  Hishida  describes  the  Empire's 
definite  entry  into  the  comity  of  nations,  the 
Russo-Japanese  rivalry  in  Korea,  the  various 
struggles  of  the  great  Powers  in  China,  the 
Boxer  rebellion,  and  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
An  appendix  appropriately  contains  the  text 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  and  Anglo-Japanese 
treaties.  As  might  be  expected.  Dr.  Hishida 
believes  that  Japan  has  a  distinct  mission 
and  that  she  is  accomplishing  it  with  credit 
to  herself  and  to  the  world.  By  the  publica- 
tion of  this  painstaking  study  the  world 
should  the  better  appreciate  how  this  has 
been  accomplished.  (The  Columbia  Press, 
New  York.) 

„  ..    .  .        There  are  very  many  who  in 
Jnethod  m      .,  „        /  ,     i- 

S    I  W     'np  matter  of  personal  relig- 

"  '  '"  ion  have  lost  their  way  in  the 
woods,  and  need  to  be  put  on  the  trail  that 
leads  out  into  the  open.  Whoever  would  do 
such  service  for  another  will  find  this  book 
one  of  rare  value..  It  is  written  by  one  who, 
having  learned  bow  to  do  it,  would  impart 
his  method— Dr.  Henry  C.  Mabie,  Secretary 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  for- 
merly a  successful  pastor.  "  It  is  amazing," 
be  says,  "  how  little  truth  is  essential  to  salva- 
tion," if  one  will  only  be  loyal  to  the  modicum 
of  truth  he  possesses.  Loyalty  to  the  truth 
one  has  In  hand  is  saving  faith.    Following 
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a  single  ray  of  light  leads  out  of  the  cave 
into  the  day.  Ethical  rectitude  as  well  as 
religious  earnestness  dictates  this  course. 
Dr.  Mabie's  narratives  of  many  difficult 
cases  in  which  he  applied  this  method  with 
happy  effect,  together  with  his  judicious 
cautions  against  tactical  mistakes,  are  both 
instructive  and  stimulating.  (The  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  75  cents, 
net.) 

Old  Testament  f*>"«  very  strong  objec 
I  .i—jL-^i.-—  tiona  can  be  brought,  as 
Introductum  eminent  scientists  like  Far- 
aday  have  confessed,  against  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  but  it  is  universally  accepted 
notwithstanding.  Likewise  the  consensus  of 
critical  scholars  upon  the  documentary  theory 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  innovations  on 
traditional  beliefs  concerning  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  are  open  to  a 
variety  of  more  or  less  plausible  objections. 
These  are  here  urged  by  Professor  John 
Howard  Raven,  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  a  fair  and 
manly  argument,  to  which  is  appended  a 
select  bibliography  impartially  referring  both 
to  allies  and  adversaries.  Professor  Raven's 
contention  against  "  the  insidious  nature  of 
the  current  views"  seems  motived  by  his 
fears.  Back  of  these  seems  to  be  the  falla- 
cious assumption  that  the  religious  faith 
which  produced  the  Scriptures  must  stand 
or  fall  with  a  theory  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  Scriptures  were  produced.  (The  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.    $2,  net.) 

TU  Sacred  Cap  l"  *'"  ""^  by  Vincent 
^^  Brown  an  English  rector, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  awesome  presence  of  his 
Bishop  and  the  social  power  of  the  great  folk 
ID  his  parish,  persisted  in  living  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  Prayer-Book,  came  to  tem- 
poral grief  but  spiritual  exaltation.  He 
withheld  the  Holy  Communion  from  a  promi- 
nent member  of  his  parish  because  of  impeni- 
tence for  acknowledged  sin.  There  is  de- 
cided ability  and  moving  power  in  the 
scenes  when  the  quiet,  timid  little  rector 
stands  true  to  his  religious  conviction  and 
sacrifices  his  interests  and  his  human  ties. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $\.S0.) 

The  Sea  Maid  J^"*  ^  ^''^'f  »  ^f^^j."?*- 
tion  about  tales  of  ship- 
wrecked or  stranded  people,  and  it  is  from  this 
romantic  element  that  Mr.  Ronald  MacDon- 
ald's  tale  draws  its  interest.  The  seizure 
by  a  somewhat  too  theatrical  villain  and  his 
accomplices  of  a  steam'ship  carrying  a  large 
consignment  of  gold  and  the  enforced  land- 
ing of  the  passengers  on  a  remote  island, 
where  they  find  a  little  family  shipwrecked 


many  years  ago,  is  the  starting-point  for  vari- 
ous incidents  and  love-making.  The  "sea 
maid  "  is  the  daughter  of  the  English  clergy- 
man who,  with  his  wife,  inhabits  the  island 
when  the  others  arrive,  and  was  herself  bom 
there ;  so  that  she  had  known  only  two  living 
people.  She  is  quite  charming  in  her  naive//. 
The  fault  of  the  story  is  that  it  mingles  the 
romantic,  the  burlesque,  and  the  melodra- 
matic rather  indiscriminately.  (Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  New  York.    ll.SO.) 

_.  -.  .  .  In  this  story  by  Mrs.  Lu  Wheat, 
^  iki!^  °^  ^*  Angeles,  Ah  Moy,  the 
uaugnter  ^^^  daughter  of  a  good  family, 
is  the  central  figure  in  an  idyllic  picture  of  a 
Chinese  home.  This  at  length  is  broken  up 
by  dire  calamities,  which  g^ve  occasion  for 
the  display  of  high  qualities  of  character, 
but  bring  Ah  Moy  to  a  tragic  end.  Chinese 
customs,  the  position  of  women,  foot-binding, 
sex-morality,  the  Boxers,  the  traffic  in  slave- 
girls,  their  importation  hither,  and  the  efforts 
of  missionaries  to  thwart  it,  make  up  the 
rapidly  shifting  scene.  To  study  her  subject 
Mrs.  Wheat  visited  China  with  an  introduc- 
tion from  Minister  Wu-Ting-Fan,  and  writes 
in  large  sympathy  with  whatever  she  has  seen 
that  is  attractive  and  worthy.  Concerning 
Christian  missionaries  there  she  has  not 
taken  equal  pains  to  inform  herself  correctly. 
(Oriental  Publishing  Company,  Los  Angeles.) 

The  Writing,  <^     ^^l^T'f  ^^^^^V^J^ 

Samuel  AdaZ  ».  ^^\  T*=^  *.«,P"'?'"^»- 
^wiHi«  .nuu. »     ^.^^  ^j  ^^  j^.j.^  volume 

of  this  handsome  edition  of  the  writings  of 
the  "  penman  of  the  Revolution."  The  sec- 
ond volume,  at  last  in  hand,  includes  the  arti- 
cles, resolutions,  letters,  etc.,  written  by  him 
from  January,  1770,  to  February,  1773.  These 
have  to  do  sdmost  altogether  with  the  subject 
which  was  his  master  passion — the  securing 
of  a  larger  measure  of  self-government  for 
the  colonists  and  the  abolition  of  policies 
repressing  their  activities.  Throughout, 
whether  writing  of  the  non-importation 
agreement,  the  Boston  massacre,  or  the  stamp 
tax,  the  dominant  note  is  an  appeal  to  the 
people  to  unite  for  the  preservation  of  their 
liberties.  And,  as  the  years  pass,  it  is  easy 
to  detect  an  increased  intensity  and  vehe- 
mence; and  always,  beneath  the  rhetorical 
flourishing,  an  obvious  sincerity.  Extended 
comment  must  be  deferred  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  but  this  we  may  say — that 
whoever  desires  a  vivid  first-hand  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  for  the  Colonies  in  the  con- 
flict which  immediately  preceded  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  will  be  well  advised  to  secure 
this  collection.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    >S.) 
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LETTER  FROM  A  RUSSIAN  LEADER 

Believing  that  part  of  a  letter  from  St. 
Petersburg,  dated  February  3,  1906,  will  in- 
terest the  readers  of  The  Outlook,  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  translation  of  it.  The  letter  was 
sent  me  by  my  father,  Ivan  Ilyitch  Petrun- 
kevitch.  President  of  the  Russian  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  member  of  the  Zemstvo  of 
Twer,  who  is  at  the  same  time  leader  of  the 
Russian  Constitutional  Democratic  party. 
Readers  of  The  Outlook  may  remember  that 
he  was  one  of  the  deputies  received  in  audi- 
ence by  the  Czar  after  the  horrible  events  of 
the  "  Red  Sunday,"  and  also  his  later  speech 
in  which  he  said :  "  The  wall  surrounding 
the  Czar  is  too  strong ;  there  is  no  hope  for 
reforms.  We  can  count  only  upon  ourselves 
and  upon  the  people.  Let  us  say  this  to  the 
people.  No  need  of  ambiguity.  Thanks  to 
the  Government,  a  situation  has  been  created 
which  gives  sanction  to  the  revolution.  The 
revolution  is  a  fact.  We' are  obliged  to  turn 
it  aside  from  the  path  of  bloodshed.  We 
shall  go  for  that  purpose  to  the  people.  We 
shall  earn  their  confidence.  It  is  necessary 
to  tell  everything  courageously  to  the  people. 
We  have  to  go  with  petitions,  not  to  the  Czar, 
but  to  the  people." 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  he  was  banished 
without  trial  by  order  of  Alexander  II.  for 
an  address  which  he  wrote  as  member  of  the 
Zemstvo  of  Tchernigoff  and  signed,  together 
with  some  thirty  other  members.  This  ad- 
dress was  in  its  essence  nothing  less  than  a 
petition' for  a  constitution,  but,  owing  to  the 
strict  Russian  censorship,  little  is  known 
about  it  in  foreign  countries,  or  even  in  Rus- 
sia. In  1894  Mr.  Petrunkevitch,  together 
with  other  members  of  the  Zemstvo  of  Twer, 
where,  after  several  years  of  banishment,  he 
was  finally  permitted  to  live  and  work,  signed 
that  well-known  address  of  the  Zemstvo  of 
Twer  to  Czar  Nicholas  II.  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  coronation,  in  which  was  a  plea  for  an 
establishment  of  direct  relations  between  the 
Czar  and  his  people,  without  the  intermediary 
of  the  Ministers  (the  address  was  written  by 
Mr.  Roditcheff).  For  his  participation  in 
this  address, for  these  now  celebrated  "sense- 
less dreams,"  as  the  Czar  designated  them 
in  his  answer,  Mr.  Petrunkevitch  has,  with 
all  the  other  members  of  the  zemstvo,  re- 
ceived a  public  rebuke  from  his  Majesty.  Yet 
these  same  senseless  dreams  have  guided 
him  and  many  other  liberal  Russians  through 
the  whole  of  their  turbulent  lives,  and  are,  it 
may  be,  at  the  present  time  nearer  than  ever 
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to  a  realization  of  some  kind— of  a  kind,  per- 
haps, least  expected  by  the  vacillating  but 
always  reactionary  Czar. 

Alexander  Petrunkevitch. 

St.  Petenturg. 

.  .  .  You  know  many  thing^s  from  the 
papers,  but  the  papers  present  in  the  majority 
of  cases  only  the  external  side  of  events, 
measure  affairs  by  a  scale  so  great  that  all 
characteristic  and  often  very  important  de- 
tails are  completely  lost  .  .  . 

At  the  time  when  our  deputation  was 
received  by  the  Czar,  the  movement  had 
scarcely  begun  and  we  were  at  the  head  of 
it  Now  all  Russia  is  swept  by  a  revolu- 
tionary conflagration;  all  is  under  martial 
law ;  everywhere  runs  blood ;  people  are 
arrested  and  shot  with  trial  or  still  oftener 
without  any  trial;  estates  burn;  factories 
and  mills  are  closed ;  masses  of  workmen 
hunger  without  work ;  all  the  universities  and 
the  majority  of  high  schools  are  closed ;  in 
the  streets  of  the  cities,  including  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  the  black  band  reigns  and 
no  one's  life  is  safe.  I  myself  have  received 
several  death  sentences  from  different "  pa- 
triotic parties,"  /.  e.,  those  that  understand 
under  patriotism  a  return  to  the  old  r^me. 
In  one  word,  here  reigns  full  chaos.  The 
whole  mass  of  the  people  is  revolutionized, 
and  in  the  spring  we  expect  an  enormous 
agrarian  movement.  The  Government  is 
entirely  unable  to  rule  the  country,  but 
leads  a  ceaseless  police  war,  fruitless,  and, 
what  is  still  worse,  one  that  infuriates  peas- 
ants and  workmen  and  the  educated  class. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  country  gradu- 
ally forms  itself  into  several  parties,  and  the 
agitation  before  the  elections  to  the  Imperial 
Duma  begins.  But  the  election  law  itself,  as 
well  as  the  lack  of  political  training  of  the 
masses,  makes  of  the  elections  a  veritable 
lottery,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
predict  the  results.  Therefore  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  my  own  election  either. 
My  election,  as  my  defeat,  will  be  a  matter  of 
chance.  .  .  . 

Our  party,  the  Constitutional  Democratic 
party,  was  the  only  one  which,  after  the 
crushing  of  the  social-revolutionary  rising  in 
Moscow,  did  not  move  toward  the  right,  and 
which  will  in  the  coming  sitting  of  the  Dimia 
doubtless  uphold  reforms  of  a  political  and 
social  nature  in  the  spirit  of  democracy.  We 
must  therefore  expend  much  effort  in  order 
to  elect  as  many  members  of  our  party  as 
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possible  to  the  Duma.  In  addition,  we 
founded  here  a  newspaper,  which  was  for- 
bidden after  five  numbers  appeared.  We 
founded  another  paper,  which  was  also  for- 
bidden after  two  numbers  were  issued.  Now 
we  have  asked  permission  to  publish  a  third 
paper,  and  hope  to  get  this  permission  dur- 
ing the  present  week.  At  the  head  of  the 
paper  stand  Professors  Milyoukofi  and  Hes- 
sen,  both  having  great  authority  not  only  in 
our  own  party  but  in  the  country  at  large. 
Scientific  work  in  Russia  is  scarcely  possible, 
and  the  majority  of  professors,  those  at  least 
who  work,  now  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
meetings  and  not  in  laboratories.  In  the 
last  days  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  to  keep  the  universi- 
ties closed  until  autumn,  as  it  is  evident  that 
in  any  university  or  technical  school  in- 
stead of  lectures  public  meetings  would  be 
arranged.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  these 
institutions  will  be  opened  in  the  autumn,  as 
the  revolutionary  fermentation  cannot  soon 
cease,  while  the  meeting  of  the  Duma  can- 
not appease  the  agitation,  especially  if  the 
body  of  the  Duma  shall  be  reactionary. 
Still,  we  have  to  hope  that  the  constitutional 
r^me  will  sooner  or  later  appease  the  coun- 
try  

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  FLORIDA 

Last  summer  The  Outlook  published  a 
paragraph  on  the  educational  situation  in 
Florida,  which  appears  to  me  now,  after 
coming  here  and  observing  the  situation  for 
some  time,  to  have  misrepresented  the  con- 
ditions in  some  respects.  That  it  did  create 
.a  wrong  impression  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  several  asked  me  if  the  State  had  not 
abolished  its  University. 

The  last  Legislature  did  abolish  the  Uni- 
versity, and  along  with  it  five  other  institu- 
tions supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public 
funds  which  were  claiming  to  do  collegiate 
work.  In  all  cases  they  were  also  doing 
secondary  work.  When  these  schools  pre- 
sented their  claims  to  the  last  Legislature 
and  asked  for  f  750,000,  the  lawmakers  de- 
murred. I  nstead  of  the  appropriations  asked 
for,  the  Buckman  Bill  was  passed,  .abolishing 
all  six  of  the  institutions  at  one  fell  swoop, 
and  declaring  their  property  forfeited  to  the 
State  under  certain  conditions. 

This  destructive  feature  of  the  bill  was 
emphasized  in  the  paragraph  published  in 
The  Outlook ;  but  this  was  only  a  work  of 
preparation.  It  was  the  result  of  a  wish  to 
stop  wasting  the  resources  of  the  State 
through  scattering  them,  and  to  increase  its 
power  for  effective  work  through  concentra- 
tion. The  constructive  features,  which  are 
more  noteworthy,  may  be  stated  as  follows:  In 


place  of  the  six  schools  abolished,  it  provides 
for  two  institutions  of  higher  learning — one 
for  boys,  to  be  known  as  the  University  of 
the  State  of  Florida ;  and  one  for  girls,  the 
Florida  Female  College — and  creates  one 
Board  of  Control  for  these  and  for  the  Col- 
ored Normal  School  and  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
Blind  Institute.  A  normal  department  is  to 
be  maintained  at  the  University  and  at  the 
College  for  Girls.  By  statutory  enactment, 
before  students  can  enter  the  University  they 
must  present  certificates  of  graduation  from 
a  high  school  maintaining  the  twelfth  grade, 
or  other  evidence  of  equivalent  training,  and 
from  the  tenth  grade  to  enter  the  College 
for  Girls,  though  the  Board  is  empowered 
to  alter  this.  Another  bond  was  taken  of 
fate  in  the  effort  to  make  these  institutions 
the  head  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
State.  The  Board  of  Control,  acting  always 
in  conjunction  with  or  subordinate  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  is  empowered  to 
provide  a  system  of  written  examinations  for 
admission  to  and  advancement  in  the  public 
high  schools. 

If  the  system  is  open  to  criticism  any- 
where, it  is  in  the  extensive  and  minute 
powers  vested  in  the  Board  of  Control.  How- 
ever, if  these  powers  are  wisely  used,  all  will 
be  well.  So  far  no  steps  have  been  taken  to 
assume  control  over  the  public  schools. 

The  Board  of  Control  and  the  Board  of 
Education  were  directed  to  locate  the  two 
institutions,  and  they  have  placed  the  Female 
College  at  Tallahassee,  and  have  selected 
Gainesville  as  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity. For  the  present  it  is  located  at  Lake 
City,  and  is  using  the  grounds  and  buildings 
of  the  old  University.  A  faculty  was  secured 
which  will  favorably  compare  with  the  teach- 
ing force  of  any  institution  of  like  resources  in 
the  country.  Nine  of  them  have  the  Ph.D., 
and  represent  the  best  universities  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  The  entrance  and  gradu- 
tion  requirements  are  a  decided  improvement 
over  those  of  the  old  University,  and  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  most  of  the 
universities  in  the  South.  .  The  State,  then, 
has  not  left  her  youth  without  any  provision 
for  higher  education,  even  for  a  year,  as  the 
paragraph  referred  to  intimated  would  be  the 
case. 

Gainesville,  the  permanent  home  of  the 
University,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
progressive  towns  in  Florida.  Its  public 
spirit  was  shown  in  a  large  donation  for  the 
University.  The  plan  adopted  for  the  Uni- 
versity is  very  elaborate,  and  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  11,300,000  ;  consequently  it  will 
require  considerable  time  for  its  realization, 
as  the  State  is  not  able  to  appropriate  so 
much  money  at  one  time.    However,  a  begin- 
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ning  has  been  made,  and  contracts  have  been 
let  for  two  buildings,  which  are  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  next  September.  The  foun- 
dations are  being  laid  for  a  university  of 
which  the  State  may  one  day  be  proud. 

David  Y.  Thomas. 
University  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

[We  are  glad  to  have  this  report  of  prog- 
ress. A  letter  from  Mrs.  E.  H.  Sellards,  of 
the  University  of  Florida,  printed  in  The 
Outlook  of  July  29  last,  must,  we  think,  have 
removed  any  misapprehension  from  the  para- 
-graph  in  question. — The  Editors.] 

CHILD    LABOR    AND    WOMAN    SUF- 
FRAGE 

Having  noted  with  interest  the  use  which 
The  Outlook  makes  in  its  issue  of  February 
24  (p.  382)  of  a  portion  of  my  report  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, presented  to  the  recent  Convention  at 
Baltimore,  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  be 
disposed  to  g^ve  space  for  my  interpretation 
of  the  facts  cited. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  is  indispensable  to  the  solution  of 
the  child  labor  problem,  and  I  cited  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  Maryland,  in  New  York, 
and  elsewhere,  in  support  of  this  view.  In 
Maryland,  where  children  work  all  night  as 
ipessengers  and  telegraph  boys,  and  in  glass- 
works, while  men  and  women  sleep,  women 
have  never  voted,  and  have  made  but  limited 
use  of  the  right  to  petition  which  they  possess. 
The  children  of  Maryland  are  suffering  from 
this  failure  of  the  women  of  Maryland  to 
protect  them. 

In  Georgia,  where  no  protection  is  afforded 
to  working  children,  little  girls  work  in  cotton- 
mills  all  night  at  the  age  of  six,  seven,  and 
eight  years.  In  that  State  women  have  used 
their  right  of  petition  five  years  on  behalf 
of  the  working  children,  and  have  achieved 
nothing  for  their  protection.  Women  in 
Georgia  have  no  vote  on  any  subject. 

In  Illinois  women  have  used  the  right  of 
petition  with  increasing  vigilance  and  energy 
for  more  than  a  generation.    There,  children 


do  not  work  at  night,  though  the  largest  glass- 
bottle  works  in  the  world  are  at  Alton,  Illinois, 
and  the  messenger  service  of  Chicago  is 
second  only  to  that  of  New  York  City.  The 
effort  for  the  protection  of  the  children  in 
industry  in  Illinois  is,  however,  a  ceaseless, 
wearying  struggle.  Only  last  year,  for  in- 
stance, the  appropriation  for  the  State  factory 
inspectors'  expenses  was  cut  in  half,  and  the 
present  energetic  officer  was  kept  in  office 
only  by  long-continued  protest  of  women's 
organizations  against  his  removaL 

The  amount  of  exertion  required  of  the 
disfranchised  women  of  Illinois  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  working  children  alone  is 
greater  than  that  required  of  the  voting 
women  of  Colorado  for  the  performance  of 
all  their  political  duties. 

In  the  four  States  in  which  women  vote 
on  all  subjects,  child  labor  and  illiteracy 
have  ceased  to  be  problems.  Nowhere  in 
the  industrial  world  are  children  so  effective- 
ly safeguardednn  life,  limb,  health,  education, 
and  morals  as  in  Denver,  where  mothers  and 
teachers  unite  to  keep  in  office  the  justly 
famous  Judge  Lindsey  of  the  juvenile  court, 
overcoming  (with  the  help  of  a  minority  of 
politically  independent  Others)  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic bosses  against  him. 

In  contrast  with  the  good  fortune  of  the 
children  of  Denver  is  the  plight  of  the  half- 
million  illiterate  children  in  the  thirteen 
Southern  States  in  which  women  have  no 
vote  and  make  slight  use  (if  any)  of  the  right 
of  petition. 

In  New  York  City,  also,  where  women 
have  no  vote,  the  young  children  pay  the 
penalty  of  the  disfranchisement  of  their 
mothers  and  teachers,  as  is  shown  by  the 
facts  cited  by  The  Outlook  (February  24, 
p.  283). 

It  is  largely  because  these  facts  and  many 
others  like  them  have  come  to  my  attention 
that  I  am  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Indus- 
trial Committee  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

Florence  Kelley, 
Vice-President  N.  A.  W.  S.  A. 
Hull  House,  Chicago. 
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of  Literature 

To  the  greybeards  of  Atnerica,  and  to  their  gentle  companions 
with  silvery  hair;  to  the  people  of  middle  age^  and  to  those  who 
have  passed  beycmd  early  youth — to  you  all 
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w^  hting  t>ack  to  your  mind  and  heart  the  deltsfht  that  a  piece  of  mother's  pie 
would  bring  to  your  palate — a  big^  juicy  piece  thatused  to  taste  so  good,  so  un- 
speakably good»  in  the  hungry  play  days  of  youth. 

The  Sweetmeats  of  Literature — old  familiar  friends,  coming  back  to  you  in. 
THE  SCRAP  BOOK — poems,  anecdotes,  declamations,  humorous  stories  and 
humorous  bits;  pathetic  stories,  too,  hnlf-forgotten  hymns,  lost  facts,  quaint 
and  curious  things,  absorbing  incidents,  jokes,  satires,  and  stories  that  once  set 
your  youthful  fancies  ablaze  and  opened  up  the  big  world  to  your  vision — ^ali 
tiiese  and  a  thousand  things  more  arc  in  THE  SCRAP  BOOK. 

It  is  such  a  treasure-house  of  new  things,  and  of  old  things  collected  from 
the  archives  of  the  century,  as  have  nev  r  before  been  gathered  together  or 
even  dreamed  of. 

THE  SCRAP  BOOK  is  the  hit  of  the  century  in  magazine  making. 
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it  is  the  finest  powdered 
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Let  your  boy  make  a  playground  of 
his  bed.  if  "he  wants  to. 

Let  him  have  his  cat  or  his  dog  or  lus 
toys  with  him. 

What  difference  does  it  make,  anyhow? 
Blankets  are  durable ;  and  easily  cleaned 
— if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right  way. 


The  best  time  to  wash  them  is  on  a 
warm,  sunny,  breezy  day  in  spring. 

TTiff  best  luay  to  luash  them  is 
tvHh  Ivoiy  Soap, 

FoUow  the  directions  g^ven  bdow  and 
your  blankets  will  be  as  clean  and  soft 
and  fluffy  as  when  you  bou^  them: 


First,  (hake  out  th«  duit,  then  loak  thsm  In  warm  ndt  of  Ivory  Soap  for  thirty  minutas. 
Work  them  up  and  down  In  th*  water,  aqueeze  them  against  the  side  of  the  tub.  and  put  them 
through  the  wringer,  loosely  adjusted.  Into  another  strong  suds  of  the  same  temperature  aa  the 
first.  Stir  about  and  loak  for  ten  minutes,  stretch  soiled  parts  over  a  amooth  surface,  and  rub 
wlthabruah,ualnFa  littleof  a  solution  of  Ivory  Soap  cut  up  and  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Rinse 
In  several  warm  witers-or  until  both  blanket  and  water  are  clean— then  hang  to  dry  in  the  open 
air.  Hang  the  blankets  so  that  ihey  will  dry  straight.  When  perfectly  dry.  rub  the  turfac* 
with  a  soft  flannel  cloth  and  hang  them  near  a  stove  or  In  a  warm  room  for  Mveral  hours. 
For  each  pair  of  blankets,  alkiw  a  half  cake  of  Ivory  Soap. 

Ivory  Soap- — 99^>foo  Per  Cent.  Pure. 
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Thf  Consular  Service 
as  It  Is 


The  duty  of  our 
Consular  Service  is 
to  enhance  Ameri- 
can interests  and  prestige  abroad.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  these  interests 
are  commercial ;  in  certain  instances 
they  are  diplomatic  also.  At  present 
the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  doctrine, 
"  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils,"  still 
holds  unnecessary  sway  in  consular 
appointments.  It  has  two  inevitable 
results :  first,  candidates  have  too  often 
been  appointed,  not  because  of  their 
fitness  in  character  and  attainments 
to  represent  their  country  abroad,  but 
because  of  a  particular  party  service  at 
home ;  secondly,  changes  in  Presidential 
administration  bring  wholesale  changes 
in  the  Consular  Service.  As  to  lack  of 
character,  we  have  seen  what  has  hap- 
pened when  consuls  have  "  found  them- 
selves in  remote  Eastern  ports,  where 
there  was  not  much  that  made  life  attract- 
ive, where  there  was  very  little  super- 
vision over  them,  and  yet  great  tempta- 
tion," to  quote  President  Roosevelt's 
words  last  week  to  the  delegates  in  at- 
tendance at  the  National  Consular  Re- 
form Convention  at  Washington.  As  to 
lack  of  attainments,  our  consuls  in  gen- 
eral have  not  been  conspicuous  by  reason 
of  their  knowledge  of  languages,  of  inter- 
national law,  or  even  of  trade  conditions 
at  home  and  abroad.  If  unfitness  in  the 
appointees  and  lack  of  permanency  of 
tenure  seem  the  greatest  evils  of  our 
present  system,  a  third  is  found  in  the 
haphazard  method  of  payment,  whether 
by  salary  or  fee :  most  consulates  are 
underpaid;  a  very  few  are  dispropor- 
tionately paid.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  says : 
"  We  cannot  keep  the  service  as  high  as 
it  should  be  kept  unless  we  have  ade- 
quate salaries.  Remember  that  the  dear- 
est kind  of  public  servant  is  a  servant 
who  is  paid  so  cheaply  that  he  must 
render  cheap  service."    Salaries  could 


have  been  increased  without  adding  to 
the  cost  of  the  service  if,  instead  of  an 
undeviating  fee  for  authenticating  or 
legalizing  invoices,  we  had  a.  system  of 
graded  fees ;  the  foreign  producer  who 
sends  to  us  a  shipment  valued  at  a  hun- 
dred dollars  pays  just  the  same  amount 
for  having  his  invoices  legalized  as  does 
a  shipper  who  sends  a  hundred-thousand- 
dollar  shipment.  Of  course  in  such  an 
unscientific  consular  service  there  is  no 
provision  for  old-age  pensions.  A  few 
of  our  present  consuls,  who  have  been 
continued  in  office  through  Presidential 
changes,  are,  because  of  advanced  age, 
somewhat  incapacitated  to  perform  their 
required  duties.  Nor  is  there  any  system 
by  which  consular  officers  who  do  not 
reach  a  specified  grade  by  the  time  they 
have  reached  a  certain  age  are  dropped 
from  the  service,  or  any  by  which  those 
are  dropped  whose  record  for  efficiency 
does  not  reach  a  certain  standard. 


The  Consular  Service 
as  It  Should  Be 


Ours  has  thus  been 


an  uneven  consular 
service ;  its  only 
excuse  is  that  it  grew  out  of  conditions 
when  we  were  expending  all  our  energies 
at  home.  During  recent  years,  however, 
definite  executive  efforts  have  been  made 
towards  amelioration.  Secretary  Blaine 
tried  to  secure  the  appointment  of  well- 
equipped  men.  President  Cleveland  ren 
dered  conspicuous  service  in  providing 
for  the  examination  of  certain  candidates, 
and  President  Roosevelt  an  even  greater 
in  extending  the  scope  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
order  and  in  systematically  purging  the 
consular  service.  No  Secretaries  of 
State  have  been  friendlier  to  reform  than 
Secretaries  Hay  and  Root.  The  latter, 
through  Senator  Lodge,  recently  sub- 
mitted a  consular  reform  bill  to  Con- 
gress which,  in  its  entirety,  ought  to 
pass  that  body,  since  it  asks,  not  for  a 
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full,  but  only  for  a  modest  measure  of 
reform.  Among  other  things,  it  provides 
for  an  examination  of  all  candidates  for 
appointment,  particularly  in  connection 
with  their  knowledge  of  commercial  af- 
fairs and  foreign  languages ;  a  recall 
within  one  year  of  every  officer  now  in 
the  consular  service  for  the  purpose  of 
re-examination  to  ascertain  his  fitness  to 
remain  in  the  service;  a  classification 
and  grading  of  all  consular  positions, 
defined  by  the  salaries  paid ;  a  payment 
of  all  fees  into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, a  power  to  promote  consuls  on 
merit  from  lower  to  higher  grades,  and 
to  transfer  consuls  from  one  post  to 
another  in  the  same  grade  without  mak- 
ing new  nominations  to  Congress ;  and 
the  appointment  of  consular  inspectors, 
whose  duty  should  be  to  visit  biennially 
every  consulate.  The  Senate,  eliminat- 
ing the  clauses  providing  for  examination 
and  promotion,  passed  the  rest  of  the  bill. 
The  House  Committee  has  eliminated 
the  clause  providing  for  transference. 
While  chagrined  at  this  loss,  Senator 
Lodge  declared  to  the  National  Consu- 
lar Reform  Convention  last  week,  in  part 
in  the  language  of  The  Outlook  on  the 
same  subject  some  time  ago :  "  I  accept 
half  a  loaf  when  I  cannot  get  a  whole 
one.  Let  us  get  this  bill  through  if  we 
can,  and  then  we  can  provide  for  further 
improvement  as  the  service  develops." 
Representative  Adams,  the  champion  of 
consular  reform  in  the  House,  urged  the 
Convention  not  to  expectideal  legislation, 
but  to  do  two  things  immediately :  to 
bring  power  enough  to  bear  on  the 
Speaker  so  that  he  will  allow  the  bill  to 
come  up,  and  individually  to  bring  press- 
ure on  the  Representatives.  Secretary 
Root  also  advised  in  like  manner.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Convention  in  a  body, 
after  visiting  the  President,  called  upon 
Speaker  Cannon,  and  put  itself  on  record 
by  adopting,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  constituent  bodies 
of  this  Convention  that  the  consular  service 
of  the  United  States  should  be  recognized 
as  provided  for  in  Senate  bill  1,345,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Lodge  December  11,1905. 
Every  feature  of  that  bill  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  business  organizations  of  the  country, 
most  essential  aiid  in  harmony  with  ^the 
growing  need  of  the  United  States. 


Chu^agos  Great  '^'^^  "^  of  Chicago 
T^actZ  Victory  «'«"  an  important  v.c- 
tory  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  last 
week  when  that  tribunal  handed  down  a° 
decision  holding  the  so-called  ninety- 
nine-year  act  not  to  bear  the  interpreta- 
tion placed  upon  it  by  the  companies. 
This  act,  passed  in  1865  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  extended  from  twenty-five 
to  ninety-nine  years  the  corporate  life  of 
the  Chicago  City  Railway,  Chicago  West 
Division,  and  North  Chicago  City  Rail- 
way companies,  operating  in  the  south, 
west,  and  north  divisions,  respectively, 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  act  also 
contained  a  clause  extending  "during 
the  life  hereof "  the  contracts  or  licenses 
to  occupy  the  streets  of  Chicago  made 
a  few  years  before  by  the  City  Council 
for  twenty-five-year  periods.  This  clause 
was  understood  at  the  time  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  franchises  to  occupy  the 
streets  from  twenty-five  to  ninety-nire 
years,  and  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Oglesby  for  that  reason,  and  passed  over 
the  veto.  The  companies  have  always 
contended  that  such  was  the  effect  of 
the  legislation,  and  their  contention  was 
squarely  upheld  by  Judge  Grosscup. 
The  city,  on  the  other  hand,  has  steadily 
refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
ninety-nine-year  act,  and  the  companies, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  never  rested 
their  right  to  operate  on  that  act  alone, 
but  have  always  had,  in  addition.  Coun- 
cil authority.  In  1883,  when  the  twenty- 
five-year  grants  made  in  1858  should 
have  expired  according  to  the  terras  of 
the  Council  ordinance,  the  Council 
passed  blanket  twenty-year  extension 
ordinances,  with  the  stipulation  that  nei- 
ther the  companies  nor  the  city  thereby 
waived  the  right  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  to  claim  that  the  act  was  or  was 
not  valid,  as  suited  the  interests  of  the 
respective  parties.  With  the  expiration 
of  the  twenty-year  period  in  1903  the 
ninety-nine-year  act  ag^in  became  a  live 
issue. 

^    =.^  .  On  Apnl  22,  1903, 

sK  ^l   f^  r        the  Union  Traction 
the  Street  Railways     _ 

Company,  operating 

in  the  west  and  north  divisions  of  the 

city,  was  placed  in   the  hands    of   re- 
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ceivets  named  by  Judge  Grosscup,  of 
the  Federal  Circuit  Court,  on  a  cred- 
itors' bill,  on  the  petition  of  persons 
believed  to  represent  New  York  hold- 
ings of  traction  stock.  Then  began 
the  litigation  to  determine  the  rights  of 
the  companies,  which  resulted  in  the 
decision  of  last  week.  Judge  Grosscup 
held  that  the  clause  on  which  the  decis- 
ion turned  could  have  no  meaning  unless 
it  was  intended  to  extend  for  ninety-nine 
years  the  franchises  of  the  companies. 
The  Supreme  Court  did  not  pretend  to 
interpret  the  clause  or  give  it  meaning. 
That  body  merely  said  that  the  clause 
"  during  the  life  hereof  "  as  used  in  the 
act  was  ambiguous ;  that  corporate  privi- 
leges can  be  held  to  be  granted  as  against 
public  rights  only  when  conferred  in 
plain  and  explicit  terms.  Therefore  the 
act  in  question  merely  extended  the  cor- 
porate life  of  the  companies,  and  did  not 
operate  to  lengthen  their  franchise  rights 
b  the  streets.  In  other  words,  the  men 
who  secured  the  legislation  of  1865,  in 
their  desire  to  accomplish  their  object 
without  clearly  stating  it,  failed  through 
timidity  to  make  the  language  strong 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  act  really  did  encompass  the 
purpose  intended.  The  decision  ought 
to  have  a  healthy  influence  in  promoting 
clearness  of  statement  in  all  future  legis- 
lation of  this  sort.  Notice  has  been 
served  that  corporations  desiring  impor- 
tant privileges  must  secure  the  same  in 
language  so  plain  that  the  people  can 
readily  understand  the  nature  of  the 
grant  conferred.  Financiers  had  attached 
much  importance  to  a  legal  opinion  of 
the  late  Benjamin  Harrison  that  the  in- 
terpretation placed  upon  the  act  by  the 
companies  was  the  correct  one;  therefore 
they  were  not  prepared  for  the  decision 
given  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  rul- 
ing deprives  the  companies  of  their  most 
important  weapon  in  their  fight  with  the 
city,  and  the  prices  of  traction  securities 
naturally  dropped  rapidly  on  the  stock 
markets.  The  City  Railway  was  not  a 
party  to  the  litigation,  but  the  decision, 
of  course,  is  applicable  to  that  company. 
Under  the  Court's  ruling  the  companies 
together  have  only  about  two  hundred 
miles  left,  the  franchises  to  which  in  no 
case  run  longer  than  ten  years,    This  is 


a  disjointed  mileage,  mostly  for  outlying 
lines.  The  franchises  for  about  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  single-track  road  have  ex- 
pired or  are  terminable  by  city  purchase, 
so  that  the  city  now  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  dominate  the  situation.  In 
the  north  division  the  grants  have  expired 
absolutely.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the 
south  and  west  side  lines,  under  the 
terms  of  the  original  ordinances,  the  com- 
panies have  the  right  to  operate  until  the 
city  shall  elect  to  purchase  the  tangible 
property  at  an  arbitrated  valuation. 
Naturally,  the  companies  will  be  allowed 
to  go  on  op)erating  by  sufferance  for  a 
considerable  time  yet,  as  they  have  been 
doing  heretofore  as  to  a  number  of  lines 
the  grants  for  which  expired  by  limita- 
tion on  July  30,  1903, 


.™    r.  .        .    „       .A  reading  of  the 

on  Manictpal  Ownership   .  _   , 

James    Dalrym- 

ple's  report  to  Mayor  Dunne,  of  Chicago, 
on  municipal  ownership  of  street  rail- 
ways, made  public  last  week  by  the  Chi- 
cago City  Council,  does  not  alter  the 
opinion  expressed  editorially  in  The 
Outlook  in  the  issue  for  the  24th  of  June, 
1 905,  which  is  based  on  the  reports  of 
mterviews  with  Mr.  Dalrymple  at  the 
time  of  his  visit.  What  Mr.  Dalrymple 
has  to  say,  both  in  the  original  report 
and  in  the  supplementary  notes,  concern- 
ing the  working  of  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  in  Glasgow  is  of  undoubt- 
ed value.  In  telling  what  this  Scottish 
city  has  done,  and,  in  particular,  in 
reporting  the  financial  results  of  its 
municipal  undertaking,  Mr.  Dalrymple 
speaks  as  an  expert ;  but  in  expressing 
his  views  as  to  the  fitness  of  American 
municipalities  for  establishing  either 
municipal  ownership  or  municipal  opera- 
tion of  street  railways  Mr.  Dalrymple 
speaks,  not  as  an  expert,  but  as  an 
observer.  As  r^^rds  the  practical  re- 
sults of  ownership  and  operation  in 
Glasgow,  Mr.  Dalrymple  makes  it  clear 
that  the  undertaking  is  an  undoubt- 
ed success.  He  also  makes  it  clear 
that  the  methods  in  vogue  there  are 
different  in  detail  from  those  which 
could  in  all  probability  be  adopted  in 
this  country.     His  suggestions  for  the 
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organization  of  a  department  to  operate 
street  railways  deserve  careful  consider- 
ation. They  range  all  the  way  from  the 
suggestions  for  the  organization  of  the 
executive  staff,  and  devices  for  insuring 
the  payment  of  fare,  to  suggestions  on 
arrangements  for  the  comfort,  safety, 
and  insurance  of  the  employees.  His 
suggestion,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the 
policy  which  Chicago  ought  to  adopt 
should  be  considered  with  great  caution. 
As  is  indicated  in  previous  paragraphs, 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  franchises 
of  the  street  railway  in  that  city  has  just 
been  changed  by  a  court  decision.  More- 
over, Mr.  Dalrymple's  judgment  as  to 
the  fitness  of  American  cities  for  munici- 
pal ownership  cannot  have  the  weight 
that  his  statements  as  an  expert  on  the 
Glasgow  undertaking  necessarily  have. 
It  is,  besides,  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple  neglects  to  make  any  distinction 
between  municipal  ownership  and  munic- 
ipal operation.  Mr.  Dalrymple's  objec- 
tions, however  they  are  to  be  regarded, 
are  directed  against  municipal  operation 
in  American  cities,  not  against  municipal 
ownership.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  issue  in  Chicago,  as  in  other  cities  of 
the  United  States,  is  one  not  of  municipal 
operation  but  of  municipal  ownership. 


Governor  Penny- 

Govemor  Pennypacker's   packer,  of  Penn- 

Veto  of  Railway        sylvania,  has  ve- 

lutions  passed  by  the  recent  special, 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  that  Com- 
monwealth directing  an  inquiry  into  the 
affairs  and  relations  to  coal-mining  of  the 
railroads  of  that  State.  The  Gamer 
resolution  provided  for  a  special  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway 
Company  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ;  while 
the  Creasy  resolution  directed  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  Pennsylvania  to  investi- 
gate the  relations  of  the  railroads  of  that 
State  to  the  coal-mining  industry,  in 
view  of  the  constitutional  prohibition 
aiming  to  prevent  railroads  from  engag- 
ing either  directly  or  indirectly  in  coal- 
mining. The  Governor's  reason  for  the 
veto  is  to  the  effect  that  the  subjects 


treated  in  these  resolutions  were  not 
germane  to  the  objects  expressed  in  his 
call  for  the  special  session.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  resolutions  by  the  Legislature 
has  served  a  useful  purpose,  however,  in 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
important  facts  bearing  on  the  relation 
of  the  hard-coal-carrying  railroads  to  the 
anthracite  industry,  which  are  likely  to 
have  a  reactive  effect  upon  the  coming 
regular  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis 
lature  and  may  result  in  action  along  this 
line,  unless  the  investigation  now  in  prog- 
ress under  the  direction  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  attains  the  object 
sought.  A  general  summary  of  the  more 
important  facts  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem was  presented  in  the  Philadelphia 
"  Public  Ledger"  of  March  S.  The  writer 
of  the  "  Ledger's  "  article  points  out  the 
constitutional  provisions  in  question,  and, 
in  clearly  explaining  the  intricate  cor- 
porate organization  of  the  "  Reading 
system,"  shows  how,  in  the  opinion  of 
that  writer,  the  constitutional  enactments 
of  a  sovereign  State  are  set  at  naught  in 
letter  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  will  of  the  people.  One  of  the 
most  telling  and  convincing  points  in 
this  article  is  summarized  as  follows: 
"  As  President  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railway  Company,  Mr.  Baer 
makes  the  rates  for  the  transportation 
over  his  railroad  of  the  coal  mined  by 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  of  which  be  is  also  Presi- 
dent. As  President  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Baer  makes  the 
rates  for  the  transportation  over  that 
railroad  of  the  coal  mined  by  the  Lehigh 
and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  of  which 
he  is  also  President  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Baer  as  President  of  the  coal-mining 
companies  receives  rates  from  himself, 
although  under  the  leg^l  distinction  as 
President  of  the  railroad  companies." 
All  four  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
panies, as  well  as  more  than  seventy  five 
other  distinct  corporations,  are  owned 
by  the  Reading  Company  through  the 
possession  of  a  majority  and  in  some 
cases  of  all  of  their  capital  stock.  The 
"Ledger"  article  also  shows  that  the 
Reading  system  is  controlled,  through 
ownership  of  stock,  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which  latter  also  controb  the 
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more  important  soft<oal<arrying  rail- 
roads, such  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Norfolk 
and  Western,  and  others.  In  view  of  the 
statement  of  the  writer  of  the  "  Ledger" 
article  that  "  through  corporate  creatures 
of  the  State  there  has  grown  up  a '  system ' 
which  not  only  controls  absolutely  the 
present  output  of  hard  coal,  but  has 
within  its  grasp  almost  the  entire  future 
supply  of  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania, 
thus  permitting  a  small  group  of  men  to 
levy  a  tribute  upon  this  and  succeeding 
generations  through  every  ton  of  coal 
consumed,"  The  Outlook  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  investigation  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  into  the 
relation  of  the  railroads  to  coal-mining 
is  one  of  the  most  important  public  duties 
ever  committed  to  an  investigating  body. 
We  hope  that  the  Commission  will  be 
able  to  suggest  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment some  practical  way  out  of  the 
present  intolerable  situation  of  corptorate 
taxation  of  the  people  without  their  repre- 
sentation and  consent.  Important  results 
bearing  upon  the  general  situation  are 
ejtpected  to  flow  out  of  the  reopening  of 
the  case  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  vs. 
the  anthracite-carrying  railroads,  which 
was  postponed  about  a  year  ago  to  await 
action  on  issues  involved  in  a  suit  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
which  case  has  now  been  set  for  a  hear- 
ing in  Washington  on  March  29. 


The  Battle  with 


In  the  account  in  The 


the  Moro  Outlaws  ^uUook  of  the  en- 
gagement  in  the  island 
of  Jolo  between  United  States  troops 
and  a  band  of  Moro  outlaws  who  were 
defying  the  authority  both  of  the  Sultan 
of  Jolo  and  that  of  the  United  States, 
the  fact  that  the  Moro  loss  of  about  six 
hundred  killed  included  many  women 
and  children  was  stated  without  com- 
ment for  the  very  good  reason  that  at 
the  time  of  writing  no  detailed  and  satis- 
factory account  of  this  matter  had  reached 
this  country.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that 
the  news  of  the  killing  by  American  sol- 
diers of  women  and  children  should  be 
received  with  profound  regret,  but  the 
character  of  the  American  soldier  and 
the  purposes  and  methods  of  our  Gov- 


ernment in  the  East  are  such  that  to 
condemn  unsparingly  without  knowledge 
(as  was  done  by  some  newspapers  and 
individuals)  was  on  the  face  of  it  reckless 
and  unreasonable.  We  have  now  Gen- 
eral Wood's  own  account  of  the  matter, 
sent  in  response  to  the  cable  request  of 
the  War  Department.  General  Wood 
points  out  that  these  Moros  were  not  only 
outlaws  against  every  Government,  but 
were  Mohammedan  fanatics  of  the  most 
extreme  kind,  who  believed  that  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  infidel  means  immediate 
paradise.  They  neither  gave  nor  received 
quarter,  but  fought  to  the  last  extremity 
in  their  intrenched  stronghold.  Even 
when  American  nurses  and  surgeons 
attempted  to  aid  the  wounded  Moros, 
the  latter,  at  the  last  gasp,  tried  to  kill 
their  rescuers.  With  this  band  were  a 
number  of  women  and  children.  Gen- 
eral Wood's  statement  as  to  the  death 
of  the  women  and  children  is  as  follows : 

I  was  present  throughout  practically  en- 
tire action,  and  inspected  top  of  crater  after 
action  was  finished.  Am  convinced  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  was  wantonly  killed.  A 
considerable  number  of  women  and  children 
were  killed  in  the  fight — number  unknown, 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  actually  in  the 
works  when  assaulted,  and  were  unavoidably 
killed  in  the  fierce  hand-to-hand  fighting  which 
took  place  in  the  narrow  inclosed  spaces. 
Moro  women  wore  trousers,  and  were  dressed 
and  armed  much  like  the  men,  and  charged 
with  them.  The  children  were  in  many  cases 
used  by  the  men  as  shields  while  charging 
troops. 

These  incidents  are  much  to  be  regretted, 
but  it  must  be  understood  that  the  Moros, 
one  and  all,  were  fighting  not  only  as  ene- 
mies, but  as  religious  fanatics,  believing 
paradise  to  be  their  immediate  reward  if 
killed  in  action  with  Christians.  They  appar- 
ently desired  that  none  be  saved.  Some  of 
our  men  (one  a  hospital  steward)  were  cut  up 
while  giving  assistance  to  wounded  Moros, 
by  the  wounded  and  by  those  feigning  death 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  this  vengeance. 
I  personally  ordered  assistance  given  to 
wounded  Moros,  and  that  food  and  water 
should  be  sent  them  and  medical  attendance. 
In  addition,  friendly  Moros  were  at  once 
directed  to  proceed  to  the  mountain  for  this 
purpose. 

General  Wood  further  pointed  out  that 
in  all  former  actions  against  the  Moros 
the  latter  have  been  begged  again  and 
again  "  to  fight  as  men  and  keep  women 
and  children  out  of  it,"  and  that  in  this 
case  it  was  impossible  for  men  who  were 
fighting  for  their  lives  at  close  quarters 
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to  distinguish  who  would  be  injured  by 
their  fire.  In  transmittingGeneral  Wood's 
despatch  to  the  President,  Secretary 
Taft  declares  that  it  shows  most  clearly 
that  the  unfortunate  loss  of  life  of  men, 
women,  and  children  among  the  Moros 
was  wholly  unavoidable.  President 
Roosevelt  evidently  holds  the  same 
view,  for  in  replying  to  Secretary  Taft  he 
says  that  General  Wood's  answer  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory  ;  and  as  to  the  military 
operation  itself,  adds  that "  the  officers 
and  enlisted  men  have  performed  a  most 
gallant  and  soldierly  feat  that  places 
added  credit  on  the  American  army." 


.  The  establishment  by  the 
Idaho  '"  I^ederal  Government  of  for- 
estry reserves  has  been  at- 
tended with  a  well-nigh  unanimously 
favorable  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  States  affected.  Here  and 
there,  however,  as  in  Minnesota  and 
Idaho,  misconceptions  and  misunder- 
standings have  arisen.  In  the  latter 
State  these  have  had  as  their  spokesman 
United  States  Senator  Heyburn,  who  in 
the  Senate  has  now  formally  stated  the 
grounds  for  his  discontent.  He  claims 
that  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  lands 
have  been  included  in  the  forest  reserves 
to  the  detriment  of  farmers,  miners, 
and  prospectors ;  that  the  forest  service 
claims  discretion  as  to  whether  land  is 
more  valuable  for  mineral,  agricultural, 
or  forestry  purposes  (this,  we  would 
interpolate,  is  only  until  evidence  to  the 
contrary  is  produced);  that  the  Land 
Departmentcircular  prevents  prospectors 
and  miners  from  exercising  their  rights ; 
that  cattlemen  have  requested  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  forest  reserves  out  of 
land  purely  for  grazing  purposes  for  their 
personal  benefit,  and  that  forest  reserves 
are  being  created  that  have  no  forests  in 
them  in  order  to  facilitate  grazing  and 
grazing  privileges  to  those  fortunate 
enough  to  get  contracts  for  them.  Re- 
plying to  his  colleague,  Senator  Dubois, 
of  Idaho,  declared  that  not  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  fourteen  million  acres 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  in  forest  reserves 
is  agricultural  land  ;  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  prospector  from  going  any- 
where on  a  forest  reserve,  for  the  Land 


Department  circular  applied  to  miners 
and  not  to  prospectors;  that  no  re- 
serve 4ias  been  created  out  of  grazing 
grounds  for  the  purpose  of  privately 
benefiting  cattlemen,  but  that  the  Idaho 
graziers,  except  perhaps  a  few  large 
sheep-owners,  favor  the  reserves,  be- 
cause by  the  system  the  number  of 
permits  is  held  down  so  that  the  range 
is  not  destroyed  by  over-grazing  but  is 
preserved  from  one  year  to  another; 
that  one  company  alone  owns  half  a 
million  acres  of  the  best  white  pine  timber 
in  the  world,  nearly  all  located  in  northern 
Idaho,  and  will  cut  off  the  timber,  destroy- 
ing the  forests  which  the  people  of  the 
State  would  preserve  for  themselves  and 
posterity;  that  in  southern  Idaho  the  limit 
of  water  supply  has  been  reached,  for 
there  is  not  enough  water  to  irrigate  the 
lands  where  ditches  have  been  built; 
that  forest  reserves  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  conserve  the  water  supply ;  that 
the  design  of  the  forest  reserve  is  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  citizens  of  its  region 
to  get  timber,  to  mine,  and  to  do  business 
on  the  reserve,  thus  using  and  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  forest ;  and  that 
this  policy  is  especially  applicable  to  a 
State  in  which  during  the  past  half-cen- 
tury one-third  of  the  forest  has  been 
burned,  destroying  four  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  lumber.  The  people  of 
the  whole  country  are  interested  with 
those  of  Idaho  in  the  matter,  for  the 
main  spur  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
passes  through  the  State  and  forms  a 
watershed  with  evident  importance  to 
all  our  Western  country. 


.^  .  ■  .  T~  .  A  bill  is  pending  in 
ne  Joint  Eastern  <^^„^„,„  „_,i.-  „  t„. 
Forest  Reserve  Bill  Congress,  caUing  for 
an  appropnation  of 
three  million  dollars,  to  establish  two 
reserves  in  the  East^-the  White  Moun- 
tain and  the  Appalachian  Reserves. 
The  appropriation  is  to  be  expended  in 
the  ratio  of  two  for  the  Southern  to  one 
for  the  Northern.  The  advantages  to  be 
obtained  by  creating  these  two  reserves 
have  been  often  stated  in  The  Outlook. 
The  objections  raised  by  some  Congress- 
men, however,  are:  1.  That  the  States 
themselves  should  take  the  necessary 
action.     2.  That  the  policy  on  the  part 
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of  the  Federal  Government  of  appropri- 
ations to  the  several  States  for  this  pur- 
pose opens  a  well  to  which  there  is  no 
bottom.  3.  That  the  Western  reserva- 
tions were  set  aside  from  Government 
lands,  but  the  Eastern  reservations  would 
involve  appropriations  for  their  purchase. 
4.  That  the  condition  of  the  Treasury 
does  not  permit  this  expenditure  at  pres- 
ent 5.  That  the  purchase  of  land  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  several 
States  involves  a  new  policy,  and  Consti- 
tutional questions  of  States'  rights.  We 
would  therefore  restate  the  infinitely 
preponderating  advantages.  The  object- 
ing Congressmen  need  to  realize:  1. 
That  no  effective  system  can  be  carried 
out  by  seven  or  eig^t  State  Legislatures 
acting  independently,  nor  can  the  less 
wealthy  agricultural  States,  having  no 
large  cities,  afford  to  set  aside  large  por- 
tions of  land  to  protect  the  waterflow  in 
other  States.  2.  That  in  reserving  the 
watersheds  in  the  White  Mountains  and 
the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  as 
proposed,  together  with  the  Western 
reserves  already  established,  the  head- 
waters of  the  leading  rivers  in  the  coun- 
try flowing  into  other  States  are  covered. 
These  two  reservations  meet  the  case  as 
regards  waterflow.  3.  That  setting  aside 
a  reservation  in  the  West  withdraws  the 
land  and  timber  from  sale,  and  affects 
the  Treasury  as  directly  as  an  appropri- 
ation. The  cost  falls  upon  the  country, 
and  there  is  no  difference  in  principle. 
4.  That  the  Treasury  is  in  as  good  condi- 
tion now  as  at  any  time.  There  is  always 
the  cry  of  insufficient  funds.  The  meas- 
ure will  pass  this  session  if  Congressmen 
feel  that  the  people  want  it.  5.  That  the 
Federal  Government  holds,  not  only  the 
National  parks  and  forest  reservations  in 
nearly  every  one  of  the  Western  States — 
a  policy  that  is  no  longer  "  new  " — ^but 
also  military  and  other  reservations  in 
the  East,  like  those  at  West  Point  and 
Gettysburg.  Each  of  the  Eastern  States 
in  which  the  proposed  reservations  will 
be  located  has  passed  laws  enabling 
the  United  States  to  purchase  lands  for 
forest  purposes  within  its  borders. 
The  general  welfare  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  inserted  in  order  to  cover 
such  cases,  in  which  action  by  the  sepa- 
rate State  Legislatures  cannot  be  effect- 


ive. The  need  for  prompt  action  is  very 
great,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
Mr.  Ayres's  article  on  "The  Forest 
Primeval"  published  in  this  issue. 
Through  the  advance  in  prices  every 
year  of  delay  will  cost  a  million  dollars 
more  in  money,  besides  the  increasing 
destruction  from  floods  and  erosion  and 
the  inexcusable  waste  of  timber.  Let 
every  one  to  whom  this  matter  appeals 
(and  why  should  it  not  be  of  universal 
appeal?)  write  to  his  Representative 
and  Senators  urging  that  the  reservations 
in  the  White  Mountains  and  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Mountains  be  established 
at  this  session  of  Congress.  -^ 


The  Supreme  Court 
R^ponsmUyM  ^f  Kansas  has  re- 
DnmkardB  Crunes  cently  announced  an 
interesting  decision  in  an  unusual  case 
involving  the  responsibility  of  liquor- 
sellers  for  crimes  conunitted  by  drunk- 
ards. The  case,  which  was  appealed 
from  the  district  court  of  Atchison 
County,  was  brought  under  the  provisions 
of  a  statute  permitting  a  suit  for  damages 
to  lie  against  any  person  who  shall, "  by 
selling,  bartering,  or  giving  intoxicating 
liquors,  have  caused  the  intoxication" 
which  resulted  in  injury  to  person  or 
property  or  the  loss  of  means  of  support 
One  Sunday  in  1900  three  men  visited  a 
brewery  on  the  outskirts  of  Atchison  and 
became  intoxicated  on  liquor  furnished 
from  it.  In  a  fight  that  followed  one  of 
them  killed  the  other  two.  He  was  con- 
victed of  murder  and  was  sent  to  the 
Kansas  penitentiary  under  sentence  of 
death,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
Kansas  custom,  means  imprisonment  for 
life.  ,  His  wife  brought  suit  for  $5,000 
against  the  owners  of  the  brewery  to  re- 
imburse her  for  the  loss  of  her  means  of 
support  through  her  husband's  imprison- 
ment. The  decision  of  the  district  court 
was  in  her  favor.  In  upholding  the 
action  of  the  lower  court  and  sustaining 
the  validity  of  the  law  the  Supreme  Court 
says :  "  It  was  known  to  the  Legislature, 
as  it  is  to  all  other  persons,  that  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage 
makes  drunkards ;  that  an  intoxicated 
person  is  likely  to  inflict  injury  on  others 
at  the  cost  of  his  liberty,  possibly  his 
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life ;  that  he  habitually  neglects  his  busi- 
ness and  family  ;  that  the  harm  resulting 
from  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  always  falls  most  pitilessly  upon 
the  dependents  of  the  user,  not  infre- 
quently pauperizing  himself  and  family. 
The  idea  naturally  suggested  itself  to 
the  Legislature  that  if  die  sellers  of  in- 
toxicants were  made  liable  to  those  who 
should  sustain  injury  to  person  or  prop- 
erty or  means  of  supptort  by  an  intoxi- 
cated person,  or  in  consequence  of  in- 
toxication, the  hazard  would  be  so  great 
that  fewer  persons  would  engage  in  the 
business,  and  those  who  would  engage 
in  it  would  exercise  more  caution.  The 
Legislature,  therefore,  gave  a  cause  of 
action  and  created  a  liability  for  these 
injuries  where  none  existed  at  common 
law."  It  will  be  observed  that,  although 
the  liquor  traffic  in  Kansas  is  prohibited 
by  a  constitutional  provision,  the  State 
Legislature  neve>^heless  recognized  its 
existence  and  sought  to  impose  addi- 
tional restrictions  upon  it  through  the 
statute  just  cited. 

One  of  the  most  prom- 
Cofte^  Men  and  j^j  ^j  ^j  improve- 
City  Government  ^  ■  vi-      i-t     • 

ment  in  public  ufe  is 

the  change  which  seems  to  be  taking 
place  in  the  political  interest  of  college 
students.  The  character  of  this  change 
is  indicated  by  the  organization  last  week 
of  the  Intercollegiate  League  of  Civic 
Clubs.  The  meeting  in  New  York  at 
which  this  League  was  organized  was 
attended  by  delegates  representing  thir- 
teen colleges.  Later  the  college  men 
visited  President  Roosevelt,  and  in  a 
conference  of  two  hours  had  the  benefit 
of  his  enthusiasm  and  experience.  The 
movement  has  had  the  aid  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  its  inception.  The  clubs  them- 
selves are  of  recent  origin.  Until  lately 
political  clubs  in  the  colleges  were  of 
two  categories:  those  which  were  de- 
voted to  some  political  propaganda,  as, 
for  instance,  the  promotion  of  tariff  re- 
form ;  and  those,  necessarily  ephemeral, 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dential candidates  of  various  parties. 
Neither  class  of  organizations  has  any 
very  intimate  relation  to  the  college 
student's  real  interest ;  the  one  was  hard- 
ly more  than  a  badge  which  announced 


its  members'  more  or  less  immature  eco- 
nomic convictions,  the  other  little  more 
than  an  opportunity  for  participating  in 
torchlight  processions.  These  newclubs, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  formed  for  the 
study  of  municipal  government  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  participation  in 
municipal  affairs.  Groups  of  college  men 
have  already  lent  their  influence  to  move- 
ments on  behalf  of  efficient  city  govern- 
ment ;  the  last  Jerome  campaign  in  New 
York,  for  instance,  was  greatly  benefited 
by  the  college  men  who  gave  their  serv- 
ices. Moreover,  the  study  of  sociology 
and  kindred  subjects  in  the  colleges  is 
equipping  college  students  for  practical 
participation  in  municipal  affairs.  The 
old  tendency  of  college  life  to  be  apart 
from  the  world,  to  be  in  fact  a  life  in  a 
world  of  itself,  is  diminishing,  and  through 
college  settlements  and  other  mediums 
college  undergraduates,  are  more  than 
ever  concerned  with  the  world  of  men 
in  which  the  colleges  are  placed.  For 
generations  English  university  life  has 
been  a  preparation  for  participation  in 
English  public  life,  and  as  Parliamentary 
government  in  England  penetrates  the 
common  life  of  the  people  very  much 
more  than  the  legislative  forms  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  the  political  experi- 
ments of  English  undergraduates  have 
been  in  Parliamentary  form.  In  the 
United  States  the  situation  is  different 
Here  democracy  seems  to  find  its  most 
obstinate  difficulties  in  the  cities;  and 
yet  it  is  the  city  government  or  other 
forms  of  local  government  which  affect 
most  intimately  the  life  of  the  American 
people.  This,  therefore,  is  a  most  whole- 
some and  promising  movement  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  colleges.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  hope  that  by  means  of 
it  men  of  intellectual  equipment  and 
wide  interests,  such  as  college  men 
ought  to  be,  will  soon  be  rendering  to 
municipal  democracy  in  America  a  serv- 
ice similar  in  proportion  to  that  which 
they  have  rendered  in  the  history  of  Par- 
liamentary government  in  England. 

o  a  A  ,v  The  deatii  of  Miss 
Susan  B   Anthony     g^^^^  g  Antiiony.  at 

her  home  in  Rochester  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week,  ended  a  career  of  extraordinary 
length  and  sustained  energy.     Bom  in 
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Adams,   Massachusetts,   in   1820,  of  a 
Quaker  family.  Miss  Anthony  began  her 
"  schooling  "  in  a  little  district  school  in 
Washington  County,  New  York.     Her 
inability  to  learn  "  long  division  "  led 
her  father  to  set  apart  a  room  over  his 
store  for  a  private  school,  employ  his 
own  teachers,  and  select  the  pupils.     In 
this   school   Miss    Anthony   continued 
until  she  was  fifteen  years  old,  when  she 
herself  began  teaching,  at  a  salary  of 
$1.50  a  week  and  her  board.     She  was 
at  that  time  a  Puritan  of  the  t'uritans, 
and  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  expressed  her 
indignation  that  President  Van  Buren 
should  attend  two  theaters  in  New  York, 
"  encouraging  one  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes  or  practices  with  which  our  coun- 
try is  disgracing  herself,  and  afterward 
we  find  him  rioting  at  the  wine-table  the 
whole  livelong  night"    The  crudity  of 
judgment  of  early  youth  and  the  lack 
of  perspective  which  prompted  some  of 
Miss   Anthony's  early  ethical  opinions 
yielded  later  to  a  larger  knowledge  of 
men  and  a  broader  conception  of  life. 
In  1852  she  was  teaching  in  Rochester, 
and  had  already  plunged  with  heart  and 
soul  into  the  temperance  and  anti-slavery 
movements.     In  1 848  the  first  Woman's 
Rights  Convention  met  in  Rochester, 
and  Miss   Anthony's    parents    became 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  movement 
She  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  demand 
of  equal  civil  rights  for  women,  but  not 
yet  convinced  of  the  need  of  suffrage. 
On  a  visit  at  Seneca  Falls  in  1852  she 
made  the   acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Eliia- 
beth  Cady  Stanton,  who  was  to  be  her 
lifelong  friend ;  later  she  met  Miss  Lucy 
Stone,  and  her  public  life  dates  from 
that   year.     In    the    summer    of    1852 
she   canvassed    the    State    as   an    ad- 
vocate   of    the    women's    temperance 
movement,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  she   attended  for  the   first 
time  the  Woman's  Rights  Convention  at 
Syracuse,  and  became  a  convinced  advo- 
cate of  that  movement.     Her  first  efforts 
were  in  the  lines  of  practical  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  women,  and  she 
was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
passing  of  a  law  through  the  Legislature 
of  New  York    providing  that  married 
women  should  be  entitled  to  the  wages 
tbey  earned  ^nd  to  an  equal  guardian- 


ship of  their  children.  During  this  period 
she  dressed  in  the  "  bloomer  "  fashion, 
but  had  the  good  sense  and  good  taste 
to  discard  it  later.  In  1858  she  made  a 
report  in  a  teachers'  convention  in  favor 
of  co-education.  She  was  an  earnest 
anti-slavery  speaker  in  the  years  before 
the  war,  and  during  its  continuance  de- 
voted herself  chiefly  to  the  Women's 
Loyal  League.  In  season  and  out  of 
season,  wherever  opportunity  offered, 
she  agitated  in  favor  of  woman's  suffrage, 
and  proposed  bills  and  amendments  and 
presented  petitions  to  various  legisla- 
tures. A  small  fortune  which  she  re- 
ceived in  1882  was  lai^ely  spent  in  the 
publication  of  a  "History  of  Woman 
Suffrage "  in  four  immense  volumes, 
which  she  placed  without  charge  in 
twelve  hundred  public  libraries  and  pre- 
sented in  great  numbers  to  colleges, 
schools,  and  influential  persons.  The 
publication  of  these  books  involved  not 
only  a  great  expenditure  of  money,  but 
an  immense  amount  of  labor,  to  both  of 
which  Miss  Anthony  made  unstinted 
contribution. 


„     „  ..,      Miss  Anthony  has  been. 

Her  Personahty     ^^  ^^  ^^^j^   ^^  ^^^^ 

prominent  leader  in  the  woman's  suf- 
frage movement,  and  has  been  before 
the  public  a  full  half-century.  She  has 
spoken  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  until  within  a  very  few  months 
retained  her  vigor  of  body,  and  until  the 
end  her  vigor  of  mind.  For  many  years 
she  passed  through  a  constant  storm  of 
ridicule  and  sometimes  of  abuse;  and 
her  angular  figure  and  face  lent  them- 
selves easily  to  caricature.  She  looked 
the  typical  woman  suffragist  of  the  popu- 
lar imagination  of  forty  years  ago ;  she 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  woman  of  a  great 
deal  of  charm  of  nature.  Vivacious, 
overflowing  with  humor,  kindly,  and 
singularly  unselfish,  her  hand,  her  means, 
and  her  thought  were  always  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  cause  she  loved  and  the 
people  in  whom  she  was  interested.  Her 
life  was  a  long  devotion ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  cause  to  which 
she  gave  the  greater  part  of  it,  no  one 
can  question  its  entire  consecration,  its 
penetration  by  the   highest  ethical  im- 
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pulses,  its  unfailing  courage,  and  its 
unshaken  faith.  As  an  advocate  of  an 
unpopular  cause  she  was  indefatigably 
earnest  and  persuasive,  appealing  to 
reason  rather  than  using  gifts  of  elo- 
quence, in  which  she  was  easily  sur- 
passed by  many  of  her  co-workers.  She 
was  quick  and  adroit  in  statement  and 
always  in  command  of  her  intellectual 
resources.  She  never  seemed  to  harbor 
any  resentment  toward  those  who  heaped 
ridicule  upon  her ;  and  she  had  a  delight- 
ful way  of  recalling,  with  touches  of 
humor,  experiences  which  must  have  been 
very  disagreeable  at  the  time.  She  was 
a  born  individualist,  quite  willing  to  stand 
alone,  and  perhaps  preferring  to  do  so ; 
but  she  was  the  servant  of  her  ideas  and 
the  trustee  of  all  her  gifts.  That  she 
was  mistaken  in  the  main  contention  of 
her  later  years  The  Outlook  believes; 
that  she  was  influential  in  removing 
many  disabilities  from  women  and  open- 
ing new  fields  for  their  activity  is  beyond 
question. 


^  ..  ^  ..  The  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
For  <Ae  Famay  ^j     ^^     ^^^:^ox.2\ 

and  the  Home    -     ■'        t     ^v    n    <.     x- 

League  for  the  Protection 

of  the  Family  is  a  fit  occasion  for  com- 
ment on  the  effectiveness  of  judicious, 
quiet  perseverance  in  a  good  cause, 
though  for  a  time  inadequately  seconded. 
It  g^ves  encouragement  to  all  who  see 
that  they  must  begin  in  a  small  way,  if 
they  begin  at  all  to  do  good,  and  must 
"  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait "  while  trying 
to  make  things  grow.  The  League  has 
called  no  mass-meetings.  By  personal 
communication,  by  correspondence,  by 
lectures,  reviews,  and  monographs,  it  has 
endeavored  to  cultivate  public  opinion, 
and  to  inspire  a  reaction  against  the 
evils  that  menace  the  family  and  the 
home.  It  now  has  much  to  show  for 
this.  Many  States  have  bettered  their 
laws  of  marriage  and  divorce.  Inde- 
pendent movements  have  sprung  up  to 
second  its  appeal  for  uniformity  of  legis- 
lation on  these  subjects  throughout  the 
country.  At  the  call  of  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  commissioners  from 
three-fourths  of  the  States  met  at  Wash- 
ington last  February  and  screed  upon  the 
terms  of  a  uniform  law  of  divorce.  The 
churches  also  have  responded  to  the 


influence  of  the  League  by  a  movement, 
embodied  in  a  committee  representing 
fourteen  Protestant  denominations,  to 
promote  unity  of  attitude  toward  the 
marriage  of  divorced  persons.  Viewng 
the  Family  as  the  social  unit,  the  League 
has  led  the  way  in  pressing  upon  the 
church  and  the  ■  school  the  need  of 
attention  to  the  home  as  the  great  factor 
in  social  problems.  The  Home  Depart- 
ment of  the  Sundaj'-school  is  of  its  origi- 
nation. Such  work  has  given  the  League 
international  reputation  as  a  source  of 
sound  knowledge  and  judicious  counsel 
Yet  its  resources  thus  far  have  been 
pitifully  meager,  supplying  little  more 
than  an  $1,800  salary  for  its  Secretary, 
Dr.  S.  W.  Dike,  of  Aubumdale,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  brain  of  the  whole  move- 
ment, whose  record  has  won  him  high 
rank  among  American  and  European 
sociologists.  Its  quarter-century  anni- 
versary deserves  to  be  marked  by  an 
endowment  that  shall  make  its  continu- 
ance secure  and  its  activity  wider. 


_.  „  .  The  Carnegie  Institution 
^l,«tertor  »s  *  university  in  which 
there  are  no  students  and 
in  which  all  the  faculties  are  investigators. 
From  its  Vear-Book  of  1905,  just  pub- 
lished, an  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
wide  scope  and  great  prospective  value 
of  the  researches  which  are  being  con- 
ducted in  this  university  of  scientific 
workers.  Its  gjrants  have  been  divided 
into  three  classes,  in  aid,  first,  of  larger 
projects,  requiring  continuous  work,  un- 
der the  direct  charge  of  the  Institution — 
ten  such  are  now  well  under  way ;  sec- 
ondly, smaller  projects,  for  which  thus 
far  some  three  hundred  grants  have  been 
made  to  individual  experts;  and,  thirdly, 
tentative  investigations,  a  limited  num- 
ber of  which  have  been  allowed  in  the 
hope  of  developing  exceptional  abilities 
in  some  investigators.  Last  year  it 
published  twenty  volumes  of  reports  of 
work.  The  present  policy  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  to  provide  for  large  and  con- 
tinuous investigations,  which  might  not 
otherwise  be  carried  out,  rather  than  to 
give  a  great  number  of  individual  g^nts. 
The  reports  for  the  last  year  show  that 
the  work  undertaken  is  of  wide  range 
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and  along  many  different  lines  of  scien- 
tific promise.  It  also  shows  how  the 
purely  scientific  and  theoretical  line  of 
investigation  runs  parallel  with  the  line 
of  utility,  and  that  at  almost  any  mo- 
ment points  of  contact  may  be  made 
between  them.  Among  the  larger  proj- 
ects we  notice  the  work  planned  for  the 
study  of  plants  which  are  fitted  to  live 
in  the  deserts,  together  with  the  aid  to 
be  given  for  five  years  in  furtherance  of 
Mr.  Luther  Burbank's  already  fruitful 
experiments  in  horticulture.  The  prac- 
tical value  to  be  expected  from  these 
plans  may  be  judged  by  the  statement 
in  Mr.  Burbank's  report  that  already 
some  large  groups  of  cacti  have  been 
developed  which  "produce  enormous 
quantities  of  nutritious  food  for  all  kinds 
of  stock  and  poultry ;"  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  varieties  of  plants  are  under 
cultivation,  such  as  10,000  new  apples, 
1,000  new  grape-vines,  and  10,000  new 
hybrid  seedling  potatoes.  Researches 
also  relating  to  the  formation  and  con- 
stituents of  rocks  and  metals  promise 
valuable  returns.  Special  interest  at- 
taches to  the  new  studies  concerning 
nutrition,  to  the  aid  of  which  this  Insti- 
tution is  now  contributing,  and  which 
are  of  important  psychological  value, 
affecting  as  they  do  the  economic  prob- 
lem of  the  support  of  the  population, 
and  also  having  personal  relation  to  the 
working  power  and  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  Institution  is  also  conduct- 
ing special  inquiries  in  economics  and 
sociology.  Of  more  immediate  theoreti- 
cal interest  is  the  work  initiated  in  the 
biological  laboratories  which  the  Institu- 
tion has  established,  and  in  its  provis 
ions  for  studies  in  physics,  as  well  as  in 
its  solar  observatory  at  Mount  Wilson, 
California.  It  has  also  equipped  a  ves- 
sel for  observations  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  on  terrestrial  magnetism — the  be- 
ginning of  a  plan  of  importance  for  a 
magnetic  survey  of  the  whole  world. 
Some  of  the  studies  which  are  thus  being 
promoted  in  different  but  closely  related 
fields  will  push  further  back  the  bound- 
aries of  human  knowledge,  and  will  en- 
able us  to  understand  better  the  factors 
and  laws  of  evolution  and  to  peer  still 
further  into  the  wonderful  mysteries  of 
the  beginnings  and  elements  of  things. 


In  providing  for  this  great  amount  of 
original  research  in  these  and  other  de- 
partments of  investigation,  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  under  the  broad  and  far- 
sighted  plans  of  its  trustees,  already  is 
proving  itself  to  be  a  great  benefaction, 
not  only  to  science,  but  to  progress  in 
the  mastery  of  nature  for  man's  welfare. 


The  Pan-American 
and  Hague  Corrferencea 


The  third  Pan- 
American  Con- 
gress is  to  con- 
vene next  July  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
Brazilian  capital.  The  various  commit- 
tees, composed  of  diplomats  to  this 
country  from  the  different  Governments 
of  the  Americas,  and  our  own  represent- 
atives, have  about  completed  the  pro- 
'gramme  and  rules  for  the  conference. 
The  list  of  del^ates  from  this  country 
to  Rio  has  lately  been  announced.  The 
head  of  the  delegation  will  be  the  Hon. 
William  I.  Buchanan,  formerly  Minister 
to  Argentina,  and  our  first  Minister  to 
Panama.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  Director- 
General  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
at  Buffalo,  and  was  also  one  of  die  dele- 
gates to  the  second  Pan-American  Con- 
gress (held  four  years  ago  in  the  City  of 
Mexico).  He  represents  much  ability 
and  experience  in  dealing  directly  with 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  nations 
of  South  and  Central  America.  The 
other  members  of  the  delegation  are 
President  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois — formerly  Professor 
of  Politics  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Professor  of  Public  Administra- 
tion at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
President  of  Northwestern  University; 
Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  present  Professor  of 
Politics  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; James  S.  Harlan,  at  one  time 
Attorney-General  of  Porto  Rico;  and 
Sefior  Larrinaga,  resident  Commissioner 
in  Congress  from  Porto  Rico  to  the 
United  States,  formerly  chief  engineer  of 
provincial  works,  and  a  member  of  the 
Porto  Rican  House  of  Delegates.  Such 
a  personnel  should  be  able  to  do  much 
at  Rio  in  strengthening  and  cementing 
the  ties  between  our  own  and  the  other 
Governments  south  of  us.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  delegation  is  to  be  Charles 
Ray  Dean,  at  present  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Appointments  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Dean  was  secretary  to  the 
American  counsel  in  the  Venezuela  pref- 
erential treatment  case  before  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  To  the  forthcoming  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  the  American  dele- 
gates are  to  be  Messrs.  Choate  and  Por- 
ter, American  Ambassadors  to  London 
and  Paris,  respectively  ;  Judge  Rose,  of 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral George  B.  Davis,  Judge- Advocate- 
General  of  the  Army;  and  Captain 
Charles  S.  Sperry,  President  of  the  Naval 
War  College. 

p  In  1873  the  American  Gov- 

^C  H^^  ernment  took  off  the  import 
'^^  tax  from  coffee.  Much  of 
the  coffee  consumed  here  comes  from 
Brazil ;  only  a  very  little  from  Porta 
Rico.  The  inhabitants  of  that  island 
would  gladly  increase  their  export  of  this 
product.  When  they  hear  that  their 
coffee  is  not  as  good  as  the  Brazilian, 
they  reply  that  we  do  not  understand 
how  to  grind  and  roast  theirs ;  that  if 
we  did  so,  we  would  like  it  as  well.  The 
Porto  Ricans  have  largely  lost  their  once 
thriving  European  coffee  trade  because, 
as  they  say,  they  are  now  subservient  to 
American  laws,  and,  consequently,  the 
American  Government  should  counter- 
balance this  loss  by  restoring  their  trade. 
It  is  impossible  to  substitute  sugar<ane 
planting  for  coffee ;  the  latter  is  neces- 
sarily the  island's  chief  staple  and  the 
natural  foundation  for  its  prosperity,  for 
it  is  produced  in  the  mountainous  coun- 
try (where  cane  cannot  be  cultivated), 
and  is  the  main  crop  of  the  many  small 
farmers  of  the  interior,  as  it  requires  no 
costly  machinery  for  preparation.  As 
soon  as  it  is  picked  it  can  be  sold  green 
in  the  berry  to  neighbors  having  some 
kind  of  machinery  more  or  less  perfect. 
The  restoration  of  the  coffee  trade  can  be 
brought  about,  declares  Senor  Larrinaga, 
the  Porto  Rican  delegate  in  Congress,  by 
a  measure  which  would  also  develop  coffee 
production  in  our  Hawaiian  and  Philip- 
pine possessions,  where  like  climatic, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  conditions 
exist.  The  force  which,  he  says,  would 
do  all  this  is,  as  may  be  suspected,  a 
negative  one — namely,  the  reimposition 
of  an  import  duty  on  Brazilian  or  other 


foreign  coffees.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  a  wise  course.  Like  most  tariff  pro- 
tection, it  would  be  taxation  of  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  But  if  we  as  a 
Nation  are  to  continue  to  be  protection- 
ists, here  is  a  chance  to  be  logically  con- 
sistent and  at  the  same  time  to  offer 
commercial  preference  to  our  insular 
possessions.  Politically,  too,  the  more 
or  less  justified  grumblings  from  the 
Porto  Ricans  (as  to  their  lack  of  settled 
conditions  in  general  and  in  particular 
as  to  the  Upper  House  of  their  L^sla- 
ture)  would,  we  think,  be  considerably 
lessened  by  greater  attention  paid  by 
Congress,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
the  island's  industrial  and  commercial 
problems. 


Jos^  Maria  de  Pereda 


Not     even    the 


modem  French 
school  of  romancers  and  essayists  is  more 
interesting  than  is  the  present  Spanish 
school.  *Of  the  latter  one  of  the  fore- 
most representatives  has  lately  passed 
away,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five — Jos^ 
Marfa  de  Pereda.  He  died  in  his  be- 
loved Santander,  the  city  and  country 
which  he  had  immortalized  in  "  La  Abeja 
Montanesa  "  and  in  his  "  Elscenas  Mon- 
tanesas,"  published  four  decades  ago— 
they  were  forerunners  of  the  best  of  Flau- 
bert's and  Zola's  work.  A  mountaineer 
by  birth  and  environment,  Pereda's  pro- 
fession was  at  first  that  of  a  civil  engineer; 
in  politics  he  was  a  Carlist  and  in  religion 
an  ultramontane.  As  a  novelist  he  has 
been  reproached  with  picturing  local 
types  too  exclusively,  but  his  critics  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  while  the  Pereda 
types  may  be  individually  local,  they  are 
universal  as  types  of  a  broad  human 
nature,  essentially  the  same  the  world 
over.  As  a  stylist  he  combined  in  liter- 
ature something  of  what  has  been  done 
in  painting  by  the  naturalism  of  a 
Teniers  together  with  the  more  nervous 
virility  of  a  Sai^ent  Among  Pereda's 
best-known  novels  are  "  Sotileza,"  "  El 
Buey  Suelto,"  "  Los  Hombres  de  prd," 
and  its  continuation  in  "  Don  Gonzalo ;" 
finally,  probably  the  ripest  fruit  of  his 
genius,  "  Pedro  SAnchez."  All  are  books 
of  realistic  fidelity  in  the  portrayal  of 
his  countrymen  and  women  by  one  who 
had  equal  love  for  them  and  appreciation 
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of  tbem.  In  him  there  was  always  here 
a  touch  of  Balzac,  there  of  Dickens,  but 
ever  the  individual  impress  of  one  of  the 
most  originaljnterpreters  of  North  Span- 
ish life  whom  literature  has  yet  known. 


A  Lenten  Meditation 

And  when  he  had  overcome  the  tempta- 
tion to  feed  himself  in  a  moment  of  need, 
instead  of  making  ready,  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  power,  to  break  bread  for 
the  world,  the  Christ  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  another  of  those  suggestions 
which  test  men  like  fire :  "  Thou  hast 
power  above  that  of  thy  fellows ;  use  it 
for  its  own  sake ;  cast  thyself  down,  that 
angels  may  appear  and  bear  thee  up  so 
Aat  nothing  can  harm  thee."  In  the 
vast  loneliness  the  solitary  figure  was 
guarded  by  invisible  protectors  waiting 
to  do  his  bidding ;  the  mysterious  world 
of  hidden  forces  was  at  his  command ; 
he  had  but  to  speak  and  heaven  would 
be  ringed  with  servitors,  and  the  unseen 
rivers  of  power,  pouring  silently  through 
the  veins  of  the  earth,  would  sweep 
toward  him  to  do  his  bidding.  Into  the 
intoxication  of  that  moment  no  man  has 
ever  entered ;  for  while  many  have 
striven  in  later  years  to  do  those  works 
of  wonder  which  are  called  miracles, 
their  achievements,  by  their  own  report, 
have  been  but  famt  and  far  imitations  of 
those  mighty  works  which  followed  fast 
upon  his  way  through  life  and  burst  into 
a  sudden  splendor  when  the  darkness  of 
the  grave  engulfed  him.  That  mysteri- 
ous knowledge  or  command  of  the  secret 
things  of  nature  which  men  and  women 
have  eagerly  sought  after  was  suddenly 
his  possession  without  thought  or  effort 
or  putting  forth  of  will.  The  child  born 
in  the  manger  knew  himself  king ; 
without  visible  crown  or  scepter,  far 
fiom  the  pomp  of  enthronement,  he  was 
clothed  with  a  power  of  which  the  impe- 
rial authority  of  Cssar  was  but  a  faint 
and  shadowy  symbol. 

In  that  momentof  incredible  reveladon, 
when  the  forces  of  the  world  were  thrust 
into  his  hand,  came  the  impulse  to  use 
them  for  his  own  pleasure,  to  play  with 
them  in  the  wilderness  thathe  might  please 
himself  with  the  sense  of  his  divinity. 


The  temptation  which  the  Christ  put 
aside  in  that  hour  of  deep  and  clear 
vision  came  again  and  ag^in  to  his 
chosen  disciples  and  to  the  multitudes 
that  thronged  about  him,  and  they  fell 
easy  victims  to  the  illusion  which  he 
pierced.  Children  that  they  were  in 
'  knowledge  of  the  things  of  the  spirit, 
they  craved  the  manifestation  of  his 
command  over  material  things,  the  signs 
and  wonders  upon  which  the  lesser 
teachers  often  lean  for  authority,  the 
mere  magic  which  delights  the  curious 
andbewilders  the  ignorant  and  lies  wholly 
outside  the  realm  of  spiritual  influence. 
Others  have  sought  eagerly,  by  medita- 
tion, seclusion,  fasting,  and  prayer,  for 
this  power  to  astonish,  confuse,  and  over- 
power the  multitude ;  the  Christ  turned 
away  from  it  in  the  hour  when  he  became 
aware  of  its  possession,  and  shunned  the 
use  of  it  when  crowds  clamored  for  its 
display.  The  miraculous  vitality  flowed 
from  him  as  an  effluence  of  his  sinless 
life ;  he  healed  as  he  passed  by,  almost 
without  the  consciousness  that  virtue  had 
gone  out  of  him. 

The  power  to  do  the  works  which  men 
call  miracles  'will  never  come  to  those 
who  seek  it  or  are  eager  to  use  it ;  it 
can  come  only  to  those  who  have  been 
so  purified  in  the  fire  of  temptation  that 
they  are  indifferent  to  every  form  of 
influence  save  the  highest,  and  turn  with 
horror  from  the  curiosity,  whether  vulgar 
or  ignorant,  which  craves  a  sign  instead 
of  a  truth,  and  the  power  to  astonish 
rather  than  the  power  to  lift  and  purify. 
It  is  not  .by  taking  thought,  by  seeking 
knowledge,  by  occult  processes  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  that  men  may  again 
work  miracles ;  but  by  such  purity,  no- 
bility, unselfishness,  and  consecration 
that  the  love  of  admiration,  the  thirst 
for  applause,  the  care  for  the  awe  of 
those  who  are  bewildered  but  not  regen- 
erated, has  been  burned  out  of  the  nature 
as  by  fire.  To  wish  to  work  miracles  is 
to  be  unable  to  work  them ;  to  cease  to 
think  about  them  in  passionate  pursuit 
of  spiritual  perfection  would  be  the  first 
step  toward  the  power,  by  pure  effluence 
of  vitality,  to  open  blind  eyes,  unstop 
deaf  ears,  and  call  the  dead  back  from 
the  graves  in  which  they  sleep. 

The  Christ  not  only  put  the  tempta- 
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tion  to  use  this  wonderful  power  for  his 
pleasure  behind  him,  but  he  lived  so 
constantly  in  the  presence  of  his  Father 
that  he  saw  on  all  sides  the  divine  in  the 
human.  No  rags  hid  from  his  eyes  the 
divinity  of  the  men  and  women  who 
crossed  his  path.  He  pierced  all  dis- 
guises, and  saw  that  they  were  children 
who  had  lost  their  way  and  were  wan- 
dering from  the  Father's  house,  but  were 
still  within  reach  of  his  voice,  within  the 
circle  of  his  love.  To  raise  the  dead 
was  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  his 
authority ;  but  to  see  the  soul  of  good  in 
the  woman  who  had  defiled  herself,  the 
power  of  resurrection  into  holiness  of 
the  man  who  had  buried  himself  in  sins 
and  iniquities,  was  a  wonder  the  beauty 
and  heavenly  fragrance  of  which  had 
never  come  within  the  dreams  of  men 
before  his  voice  was  heard,  saying  not 
only,  "Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk," 
but,  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 

The  Situation  in  China 

American  relations  with  China  are 
not  yet  understood,  nor  is  their  impor- 
tance appreciated,  by  the  great  mass  of 
Americans.  Many  other  questions  are 
now  uppermost  in  the  public  mind  which 
are  of  far  less  moment  than  the  feeling 
of  China  towards  Americans  and  the 
future  relations  of  that  empire  to  this 
country.  The  situation  is  still  confused, 
for  the  empire  is  vast,  has  little  organic 
unity,  and  only  a  rudimentary  race  feel- 
ing which  has  been  violently  disturbed 
by  the  events  of  the  last  five  years,  and 
is  coming  out  of  a  long  sleep  with  much 
agitation  and  many  conflicting  ideas. 
Readers  of  The  Outlook  will  not  over- 
look Dr.  Arthur  Smith's  important  con- 
tribution on  another  page ;  to  which  a 
few  statements  may  be  added  with  some 
confidence. 

The  present  agitation  against  for- 
eigners is  not  directed  at  the  mission- 
aries— certainly  not  at  the  American  and 
English  missionaries.  While,  in  local 
outbreaks  and  as  the  result  here  and 
there  of  local  enmity,  missionaries  may 
be  attacked,  and,  in  the  event  of  any  out- 
break of  violence  against  foreigners  as 
foreigners  which  should  take  on   large 


dimensions,  missionaries  would  undoubt- 
edly suffer,  there  is  no  widespread  an- 
tagonism to  the  missionary.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  growing  appreciation 
of  his  disinterestedness,  capacity,  and 
service.  The  Chinese  are  not  a  dull 
people.  Even  the  lowest  classes,  in  spite 
of  traditional  distrust  of  and  animosity 
toward  foreigners,  know  when  they  are 
treated  not  only  with  courtesy  but  with 
continued  and  practical  kindness.  There 
have  been,  it  is  true,  missionaries  who 
have  lacked  intelligence  and  tact;  for 
missionaries  are  quite  as  human  as  their 
critics,  though,  as  a  rule,  far  more  dis- 
passionate in  their  judgments.  But  the 
great  mass  of  missionaries  in  China, 
representing  all  Christian  bodies,  have 
been  devoted,  courageous,  and  effective 
servants  of  the  Chinese  people,  eager  not 
only  to  give  them  spiritual  truth,  but  to 
touch  their  physical  and  social  condi- 
tions with  a  beneficent  and  healing  hand. 
The  Chinese  know  this.  One  large  city 
in  the  Yangtse  valley  was  recently 
placarded  overnight  with  urgent  appeals 
to  boycott  all  American  goods,  but  with 
an  equally  urgent  appeal  not  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  work  of  the  mission- 
aries. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  widespread 
feeling  of  discontent  with  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  Nothing  shows  more  strikingly 
the  essential  conservatism  of  the  Chinese 
and  their  marvelous  power  of  stand- 
ing still  than  the  fact  that,  after  four 
centuries  of  rule,  the  present  dynasty 
is  still'a  foreign  government,  surrounded 
by  the  suspicion  with  which  foreigners 
are  traditionally  regarded  in  the  Empire, 
unable  to  evoke  the  national  sentiment 
or  to  draw  to  itself  the  strength  of  racial 
feeling. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  pres- 
ent rulers  of  China  are  as  much  for- 
eigners as  were  the  autocratic  Russian 
rulers  of  Finland.  There  has  rarely 
been  a  long  period  of  time  which  has 
been  free  from  anti-dynastic  outbreaks 
in  some  part  of  the  Empire,  and  beyond 
doubt  the  anti-dynastic  feeling  is  wide- 
spread and  enters  largely  into  the  agita- 
tions of  the  hour.  Whether  it  is  suffi- 
ciently definite  and  cohesive  to  take  on 
the  proportions  and  the' seriousness  of  a 
general  revolt  remains  to  be  seen. 
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A  much  more  important  element  in 
the  present  situation,  however,  is  the 
profound  stirring  p£  the  whole  East  by 
the  brilliant  success  of  Japan  in  the  war 
with  Russia.  It  has  seemed  to  the  East 
for  many  decades  as  if  the  West  were 
irresistible.  Suddenly  an  Oriental  power 
stepped  into  the  arena  fully  armed,  used 
the  very  latest  results  of  discipline  and 
science  with  superb  effectiveness,  struck 
terrible  blows  at  the  Great  Power  which, 
more  than  any  other,  overshadowed 
Asia,  and  has  broken  the  spell  which 
the  fear  of  Russia  had  laid  upon  the 
whole  East.  News  penetrates  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  very  slowly,  but  such  an 
event  as  this  has  gone  to  the  remotest 
hamlets,  and  the  humblest  Chinese  under- 
stand what  it  means.  It  means,  among 
other  things,  an  entire  reversal  of  the 
long-existing  relations  between  the  East 
and  the  West ;  that  the  East  is  to  be  no 
longer  a  foraging-ground  of  aggressive 
Western  countries;  that  it  is  to  be  no 
longer  the  paradise  of  the  concession 
hunter  and  the  speculator  in  search  of 
an  ignorant  and  unsuspecting  people 
possessing  great  natural  resources  ;  that 
its  affairs  are  to  be  no  longer  settled 
around  the  council  boards  of  Western 
Powers  without  so  much  as  a  thought  of 
what  the  Chinese  themselves  may  wish 
or  purx>ose.  The  old  days  are  gone. 
The  Yellow  Peril,  if  it  be  a  peril,  is  here. 
China  is  in  arms,  not  against  the  West- 
em  world,  but  against  the  short-sighted, 
narrow-minded,  and  selfish  policy  which 
has  dominated  most  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers ever  since  the  Empire  was  opened 
to  trade. 

No  Power  has  asked  of  itself  what 
it  could  give  to  China;  every  Power, 
except  the  United  States,  has  asked 
itself  what  it  could  get  out  of  China. 
The  Chinese  propose  now  to  own  their 
own  country  ;  to  control,  if  they  do  not 
develop,  their  own  resources ;  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.  There  will  be  no  more 
concessions,  no  more  one-sided  bargains, 
no  more  surrender  of  great  resources  to 
men  who  hold  the  whip-hand  both  of 
knowledge  and  of  power.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  present  movement  in 
China.  It  will  cost  the  West  something ; 
but  if  the  West  recognizes  what  it  means, 
and  reverses  its  policy,  the  yellow  peril 


will  become,  as  some  one  has  wisely  said, 
the  yellow  opportunity. 

This  country  has  made  its  special  con- 
tribution to  the  Chinese  situation  by  an 
almost  incredibly  short-sighted  treatment 
of  the  Chinese.  The  anti-race  feeling 
which  found  expression  years  ago  on  the 
sand-lots  of  San  Francisco  promises  now 
to  limit  the  development  of  the  Pacific 
coast  at  the  very  hour  when  the  gates  of 
the  East  are  thrown  wide  open  for  the 
first  time.  We  have  treated  the  Chinese 
not  only  with  brutality,  but  with  a  stu- 
pidity which  is  incredible.  They  do  not 
object  to  a  certain  kind  of  exclusion,  to 
the  drawing  of  the  lines  against  certain 
classes  of  the  population,  or  to  the  im- 
portation of  laborers  under  certain  con- 
ditions. If  these  lines  of  exclusion  had 
been  drawn  intelligently,  consistently, 
and  with  decent  regard  for  Chinese  feel- 
ing, there  would  have  been  no  trouble. 
The  Chinese  are  a  commercial  people, 
but  their  word  for  business  involves  not 
only  the  idea  of  traffic  but  of  courtesy. 
They  are  extremely  sensitive  in  the  mat- 
ter of  personal  dignity.  We  have  treated 
them  to  every  form  of  indignity.  We 
have  stripped  them  naked,  photographed 
them  as  if  they  were  criminals,  put  them 
in  the  hands  of  stupid  inspectors  who 
have  acted  like  men  of  a  superior  race 
dealing  with  inferiors,  and  have  not 
known  that  their  own  lack  of  civilization 
was  thrown  into  the  most  striking  relief 
by  the  much  more  highly  civilized  men 
with  whom  they  were  dealing.  In  a  word, 
we  have  done  everything  we  could  in 
dealing  with  a  very  considerable  number 
of  influential  Chinese  to  insult  and  out- 
rage Chinese  feeling,  and  to  awaken 
against  ourselves  a  national  indignation. 
What  is  called  the  reaction  in  China  is 
not  fundamentally  commercial ;  it  is  sen- 
timental, and  we  are  reaping  the  harvest 
of  the  seed  sown  by  short-sighted  and 
stupid  blindness  during  the  past  decades. 
These  facts  cannot  be  too  widely  known 
in  this  country.  It  was  our  great  good 
fortune,  in  a  critical  hour  in  the  history 
of  China,  to  have  a  Secretary  of  State 
large  enough  to  recognize  the  opportu- 
nity for  making  friends  with  a  great  peo- 
ple. If  the  spirit  in  which  Secretary 
Hay  dealt  with  China  during  the  Boxer 
troubles  had  pervaded  our  treatment  of 
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the  Chinese  for  the  past  thirty  years,  we 
should  have  bound  the  Empire  to  us 
with  bands  of  steel.  As  it  is,  we  have 
done  everything  in  our  power  to  alienate 
it,  and  we  are  now  facing  the  loss  of  a 
great  market  and  the  friendship  of  a 
people  just  coming  into  national  con- 
sciousness with  possibilities  of  influence, 
power,  and  wealth  which  no  Western  man 
can  adequately  measure.  The  policy 
which  ought  now  to  be  adopted  The 
Outlook  will  outline  in  its  next  issue. 


Corporations  and  the 
Supreme  Court 

In  the  issue  between  the  people  and 
the  corporations  there  are  two  distinct 
questions :  (1)  What  are  the  limits  of  the 
powers  which  have  been  granted  by  the 
people  to  the  corporations  ?  and  (2) 
What  is  the  best  way  for  the  people  to 
exercise  their  control  over  the  (fprpora- 
tions  which  they  have  created  ?    , 

The  former  question  is  one  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  courts ;  the  latter  is  one 
to  be  answered  by  the  people  through 
l^slative  enactment.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case  a  court  cannot  answer  the  latter 
question  as  to  the  best  way  of  controlling 
corporations,  nor  a  legislative  body  the 
former  as  to  the  present  powers  of  corpo- 
rations. This  distinction  must  be  kept 
in  mind  if  the  general  problem  of  gov- 
ernmental control  of  corporations  is  not 
to  be  obscured. 

The  four  decisions  handed  down  la§t^ 
week  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cases  I 
of  the  so-called  tobacco  and  paper  trusts! 
have  to  do,  therefore,  with  only  the  former 
of  these  questions.  In  that  respect  the 
decisions  are  limited  in  effect.  But  as 
an  answer  to  that  one  question — What 
are  the  present  powers  of  corporations? — 
they  are  of  far-reaching  effect.  In  brief, 
these  decisions  establish  the  principle 
that,  whether  in  action  in  court,  investi- 
gations by  a  grand  jury,  or  proceedings 
before  an  examiner,  a  corporation  has 
no  right  to  hide  behind  the  personal 
immunity  of  its  officers  from  self-incrimi- 
nation. 

The  case  in  which  the  fundamental 
principle  was  established  was  that  result 


ing  from  an  action  between  the  United 
States  and  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes 
Company.  The  Secretary  of  the  last- 
named  Company,  subpoenaed  to  appear 
before  the  Grand  Jury,  declined  to  testify 
on  two  grounds ;  first,  that  there  was  no 
specific  "  charge  "  pending,  and,  second, 
that  his  answers  might  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate him ;  and  he  declined  to  produce  cer- 
tain papers  demanded,  on  three  grounds, 
the  third  being  that  they  might  tend  to 
incriminate  him.  The  Court  decided  that 
there  need  be  no  specific  charge  before 
the  Grand  Jury.  All  that  was  necessary 
was  that  it  be  "  made  to  appear  to  the 
Grand  Jury  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  crime  has  been  committed."  As 
to  self-incrimination,  the  Court  held  that 
the  witness  was  protected  by  the  act 
which  provides  that  no  one  shall  be 
prosecuted  on  account  of  anything  con- 
cerning which  he  may  testify  or  pro- 
duce evidence.  The  defense  insisted, 
however,  that  "  while  the  immunity  stat- 
ute may  protect  individual  witnesses  it 
would  not  protect  the  corporation"  of 
which  the  witness  was  a  representative: 
The  Court  answers  that  "  it  was  not  de- 
signed to  do  so."  A  witness,  it  says, 
"  cannot  set  up  the  privilege  of  a  cor- 
poration." The  heart  of  the  decision  is 
in  these  words:  "The  individual  may 
stand  upon  his  constitutional  rights  as  a 
citizen.  He  is  entitled  to  carry  on  his 
private  business  in  his  own  way.  .  .  . 
Among  his  rights  are  a  refusal  to  incrim- 
inate himself,  and  the  immunity  of  himself 
and  his  property  from  arrest  or  seizure 
except  under  a  warrant  of  the  law.  .  .  . 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  corporation  is 
a  creature  of  the  State.  It  is  presumed 
to  be  incorporated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  ...  Its  rights  to  act  as  a  cor- 
poration are  only  preserved  to  it  so  long 
as  it  obeys  the  laws  of  its  creation. 
There  is  a  reserved  right  in  the  Legisla- 
ture to  investigate  its  contracts  and  to 
find  out  whether,  it  has  exceeded  its 
powers.  .  .  .  The  defense  amounts  to 
this :  That  an  officer  of  a  corporation, 
which  is  charged  with  a  criminal  viola- 
tion of  the  statute,  may  plead  the  crimi- 
nality of  such  corxmration  as  a  refusal 
to  produce  its  books.  To  state  this 
proposition  is  to  answer  it     While  an 
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individual  may  lawfully  reiuse  to  answer 
incriminating  questions  unless  protected 
by  an  immunity  statute,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  a  corporation,  vested  with  special 
privileges  and  franchises,  may  refuse  to 
show  its  hand  when   charged  with  an 
abuse  of  such  privileges."    The  Court 
adds  that  though  in  this  case  the  fran- 
chise  was   the  creation  of   one  of  the 
States,  "such  franchises,  so  far  as  they  . 
involve   questions   of    inter-State    com-/ 
merce,  must  also  be  exercised  in  subor-i 
dination  to  the  power  of  Congress   tof 
regulate  such  commerce,  and  in  respectl 
to  this  the  General  Government  may  also  / 
assert  a  sovereign  authority  to  ascertain 
whether  such  franchises  have  been  exer- 
cised in  a  lawful  manner,  with  due  regard 
to  its  own  laws.  .  .  .  The  powers  of  the 
General  Government  in  this  particular, 
in  vindication  of  its  own  laws,  are  the 
same  as  if  the  corporation   had   been 
created  by  an  act  of  Congress."  fj 

The  other  cases  are  important  simply 
because  in  one  instance  this  principle 
could  be  applied  without  qualification, 
and  in  the  other  two  instances  was  ap- 
plied to  cases  before  a  special  examiner. 

In  regard  to  this  decision  there  are 
three  points  it  would  be  well  to  remem- 
ber: 

I.  The  decision  does  not  settle  the 
question  of  publicity  for  corporations. 
Those  who  have  hailed  it  as  a  com- 
plete answer  for  the  popular  demand 
for  publicity  have  either  misread  the 
decision  or  have  sadly  mistaken  the 
nature  of  that  demand.  The  Supreme 
Court  makes  clear  that  the  law  as  it 
stands  does  not  open  the  books  of  all 
corporations  to  public  view ;  it  simply 
enables  the  Government  to  inspect  those 
books  when  there  is  reasonable  ground 
forsuspectingsomethingamiss.  Through- 
out the  decision  a  definite  object  to  dis- 
cover an  offense  is  presupposed  in  justi- 
fying inquiry.  The  Court  specifically 
says:  "It  is  not  intended  to  intimate, 
however,  that  it  [the  General  Govern- 
ment] has  a  general  visitatorial  power 
over  State  corporations."  In  other  words, 
the  decision  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion, How  may  the  people  best  exercise 
control  over  corporations  ?  i  It  has  now 
been  established  that  publicity  may  be 
obtained  in  special  cases  by    special 


probing ;  but  it  is  not  established  that 
corporations  shall  normally  be  open  to 
public  inspection,  as  are  now  National 
and  State  banks. 

II.  The  Supreme  Court  has  in  this 
decision  reaffirmed,  though  in  a  new 
direction,  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  corporations.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  may,  for  example, 
find  that  this  power  may  now  be  applica- 
ble in  the  investigation  of  the  Beef 
Trust  in  Chicago.  As  in  the  Northern 
Securities  case,  and  again  recently  in 
the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway,  the  Supreme  Court  declares  that 
the  Government  is  more  powerful  than 
its  creatures.) 

III.  This  decision  ought  to,  and  we 
believe  will,  allay  that  suspicion  of  the 
courts  which  arises  from  the  feeling  that 
judges  are  more  concerned  with  the  pro- 
tection of  property  rights  and  privileges 
than  of  popular  rights  and  powers.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  the  agitation 
for  the  control  of  corporations  has  had 
perceptible  effect  in  this  and  other  recent 
decisions,  and  that  there  is  here  evidence 
of  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  present  tendencies 
of  popular  government.  At  any  rate, 
this  decision  is  rendered,  not  on  the 
ground  of  legal  tradition,  but  of  human 
equity,  and  as  such  is  highly  significant. 


JVilhelm  Gericke 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Gericke  has  resigned  his  post  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, and  will  return  in  May  to  Austria  to 
make  his  home  again  in  Vienna,  has  been 
received  with  universal  regret  by  lovers 
of  music  in  this  country — and  that 
means  by  a  very  large  body  of  men  and 
women,  for  the  love  of  good  music  and 
the  appreciation  of  genuine  musicians 
has  grown  almost  by  leaps  and  bounds 
since  Mr.  Gericke  first  came  to  these 
shores  in  1880,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  The  cause  of  orchestral  music  has 
been  helped  forward  in  America  by  Mr. 
Gericke  perhaps  more  than  by  any  other 
one-  man,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Theodore  Thomas.  In  saying  this  we 
do  not  foiget  Karl  Bergmann,  Dr.  Leo- 
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pold  Damrosch,  or  Anton  Seidl,  to  all  of 
whom  New  York  must  be  ever  grateful 
for  the  work  which  they  did  in  develop- 
ing and  cultivating  the  musical  taste  of 
this  community.  But  .Mr.  Gericke  not 
only  possesses  the  genius,  temperament, 
and  training  of  a  great  conductor,  but 
has  had  the  advantage  of  having  a  per- 
fectly equipped  orchestra  put  into  his 
hands,  with  full  control  to  g^ve  it  the  im- 
press of  his  own  artistic  mold,  and  yet 
has  b«%n  relieved  of  the  financial  ai  1 
commercial  burdens  which  so  often  dis- 
tract, harass,  and  obstruct  g^eat  musi- 
cians in  their  work. 

Those  who  have  attended  the  concerts 
of  the  Bostoo-Symphony  Orchestra  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years  are  more 
or  less  conversant  with  Mr.  Gericke's 
history,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
this  country.  He  came  to  Boston  in 
1884,  when  he  was  thirty-nine  years  of 
age,  at  the  invitation  of  Major  Higgin- 
son,  the  founder  and  generous  supporter 
of  the  Boston  Orchestra.  After  five 
years'  work  he  returned  to  Europe,  but 
again  took  up  the  baton  in  Boston  in 
1898,  and  has  since  remained  there. 

The  Outlook  has  little  sympathy  with 
those  who  declare  that  art  should  be 
pursued  solely  for  art's  sake,  that  it  is  to 
be  judged  merely  by  standards  of  sensu- 
ous beauty,  that  its  purpose  is  solely  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  eye,  ear,  or  the  mind, 
that  it  consists  exclusively  of  color  and 
form  in  painting,  of  tone  in  music,  and 
of  style  in  literature.  Of  course  beauty 
is  the  prime  and  fundamental  element  in 
art,  but  too  many  artists  forget  that  line 
in  Keats's  immortal  "  Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn  "  which  tells  us  that  beauty  is  truth, 
truth  beauty.  It  is  this  element  of  truth 
or  character  in  art  that  makes  it  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  pastime  and 
source  of  pleasure.  The  truest  art  is  an 
educating,  civilizing,  spiritualizing  force, 
as  well  as  a  vehicle  of  the  supremest 
beauty.  The  greatest  and  most  perfectly 
rounded  artists  as  long  as  art  has  existed 
have  recognized  this,  and  an  artist  is  to 
be  judged  great  by  the  success  and  bal- 
ance with  which  he  mingles  these  two 
elements.  Judged  in  this  way,  Mr. 
Gericke  seems  to  us  to  be  a  great  artist. 
His  modesty,  his  freedom  from  personal 
vanity  and  uncharitableness,  his  sanity 


and  wholesomeness  of  taste,  his  very  wide 
range  of  musical  knowledge,  his  capacity 
to  understand,  deeply  enjoy,  and  sympa- 
thetically interpret  all  kinds  of  music — 
a  Bach  fugue,  a  Beethoven  symphony, 
a  Brahms  concerto,  a  Strauss  waltz,  or  a 
Debussy  tone-poem — are  manifestations 
of  that  personality  and  character  which, 
after  all,  is  the  source  of  his  power.  Mr. 
Gericke  himself,  at  a  supper  given  in  his 
honor  after  his  farewell  evening  concert 
in  New  York  last  week,  gave  expression 
to  this  view  of  the  artist's  moral  respon- 
sibility. At  the  close  of  two  hours  of 
delightftil  and  friendly  companionship 
and  merrymaking,  he  said  his  words  of 
good-by  to  the  men  who  had  met  to  do 
him  honor,  by  telling  the  following  story : 
"Many  years  ago  in  Vienna  I  heard 
Heinrich  Esser  conduct  Flotow's  opera 
'  Stradella.'  I  had  at  that  time  the  con- 
tempt of  the  young  men  of  my  school 
for  this  particular  school  of  Italian  music. 
As  the  opera  proceeded  I  found  to  my 
astonishment  that  Esser  was  giving  the 
score  the  same  careful  interpretation  that 
he  would  give  to  one  of  the  great  works 
of  music.  After  the  opera  was  over  I 
met  him  and  expressed  my  astonishment 
and  asked  him  to  explain  how  be  could 
treat  so  trivial  a  work  with  so  much 
respect.  I  have  never  forgotten  his 
reply :  '  My  friend,'  he  said, '  whatever  I 
have  to  do  I  try  to  do  with  honesty 
and  sincerity.'  This,"  continued  Mr. 
Gericke, "  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me,  and  I  have  ever  since  endeavored  to 
make  it  my  rule  of  conduct  in  my  pro- 
fessional life." 

Itis  perhaps  too  soon  toforma  perfectly 
just  estimate  of  Mr.  Gericke's  genius  in 
that  field  of  art  in  which  he  has  worked, 
but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  express  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation  to  him  for  the 
sincerity,  faithfulness,  high  purpose,  and 
catholicity  of  spirit  and  taste  with  which 
he  has  served  this  country  while  he  has 
been  one  of  her  adopted — unfortunately 
temporarily  adopted — citizens.  This  is 
also  a  suitable  occasion  for  saying  a  word 
in  defense  of,the  belief  that  the  highest  art 
and  the  highest  morality  have  something 
in  common — especially  when  this  belief 
is  so  well  exemplified  in  tfie  personality 
and  achievements  of  one  of  the  great 
orchestral  conductors  of  modem  times. 
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The  Spectator 

There  is  no  "  trust  evil "  on  the  lower 
East  Side  in  New  York.  The  orthodox 
Jews  who  inhabit  the  quarter  are  a  highly 
individualized  people  even  in  theii  busi- 
ness refations,  and  combinations  of  capi- 
tal are  foreign  to  their  natures.  Each 
man  creates  and  conducts  his  business 
alone  and  fails  or  succeeds  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts.  The  Spectator  has 
learned,  however,  that  there  is  one  cor- 
poration. It  is  allowed  to  exist  and 
even  to  flourish,  because  it  handles  a 
commodity  that  the  Jewish  people  cannot 
get  along  without.  It  is  called  the  Na- 
tional Hebrew  Publication  Society,  and, 
through  a  chain  of  some  fifty  book-stores, 
it  supplies  the  Jews  of  the  E^st  Side  of 
New  York  with  the  Hebrew  and  Yiddish 
literature  which  appears  to  be  an  abso- 
lute necessity  of  their  daily  Jives. 


The  Spectator  has  investigated  and 
can  say  positively  that  there  is  not  an- 
other district  of  the  same  restricted  area 
in  the  whole  of  Greater  New  York  that 
supports  so  many  book-stores  ds  the 
so-called  "slum  "  of  the  lower  East  Side. 
Despite  their  number  and  despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  all  tacitly  understood 
to  be  in  the  trust,  every  one  of  them  is 
doing  an  excellent  business.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood  are  poor,  but 
they  are  not  so  poor  that  they  cannot 
always  spare  a  little  for  a  good  book. 
They  have  a  natural  and  instinctive 
hatred  of  trusts,  but  they  will  put  up 
with  a  trust  if  they  must  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy their  hunger  for  reading.  The  four 
largest  of  these  book-stores  are  strung 
along  Canal  Street  from  the  Bowery  east 
to  Allen  Street.  From  the  outside  they 
look  like  shops  for  the  sale  of  the  ritual- 
istic accessories  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
The  windows  are  filled  with  prayer- 
shawls,  embossed  white  and  colored 
pasteboard  models  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  scrolls  of  the  Law,  brass  candle- 
sticks, silver  wands  tipped  with  filigree 
balls  bung  about  with  tiny  gold  bells, 
phylacteries  and  the  black  silk  skuUops 
worn  by  the  men  and  boys  in  the  syna- 
gogue. The  only  hint  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  business  is  a  large  and  varied 


assortment  of  prayer-books  in  Hebrew 
and  Yiddish.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  up  to  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  no 
general  Yiddish  literature.  Except  for  the 
scholars  who  knew  Hebrew,  the  Jews 
read  only  their  prayer-books.  In  those 
days,  therefore,  the  Jewish  book-store  was 
practically  a  ritualistic  institution,  and 
its  stock  consisted  solely  of  ritualistic 
goods.  To-day  the  ritualistic  goods  are 
chiefly  in  the  window,  where  the  exterior 
marks  of  piety  are  strictly  maintained, 
and  the  inside  of  the  shop  is  filled  with 
secular  literature. 


The  opening  of  the  door  usually  reveals 
a  long,  narrow  room,  musty  with  the 
smell  of  books  and  soup  and  dimly 
lighted  with  flickering  gas,  lined  with 
shelf  on  shelf  of  books  reaqhing  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling  and  retreating 
into  the  shadowy  recesses  in  the  rear. 
There  are  usually  from  six  to  a  dozen 
men — all  wearing  hats  and  most  of  them 
wearing  beards — standing  about  in 
groups  discussing,  with  every  appearance 
of  great  excitement,  philosophy,  history, 
religion,  or  literature  ;  or  rambling  about 
by  ones  and  twos,  glancing  over  titles 
and  occasionally  taking  a  book  down 
from  the  shelves  to  read  a  passage  or 
to  clinch  an  argument.  As  you  enter 
and  engage  in  conversation  with  the 
proprietor,  every  man  in  the  shop 
will  instantly  abandon  whatever  is  hold- 
ing his  attention  at  the  moment,  and, 
without  removing  his  hat,  will  step 
briskly  forward  and  settle  himself  to 
listen  frankly  and  with  undisguised  inter- 
est to  the  colloquy.  If  he  finds  that  he 
has  anything  to  say,  he  will  break  in 
with  it  without  hesitation  or  embarrass- 
ment. This  is  no  more  due  to  bad  man- 
ners than  the  wearing  of  the  hat — a 
ritualistic  survival — but  to  the  most 
striking  of  all  East  Side  characteristics, 
that  where  a  discussion  is  the  issue,  all 
else  is  forgotten. 


The  other  day  the  Spectator  strolled 
into  a  Canal  Street  book-store  to  ask 
some  questions  in  regard  to  the  literature 
that  is  most  read  on  the  East  Side.  The 
proprietor  was  of  that  Biblical  type  of 
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}ew — ^so  rare  nowadays  as  to  be  almost 
extinct  He  was  tall  and  powerfully  built, 
with  a  vivid,  dark  skin,  black  eyes,  and 
black,  crisply  curling  hair  and  beard 
sprinkled  widi  gn^y.  In  a  red  and  white 
striped  mantle  instead  of  his  somewhat 
greasy  black  frock  coat,  he  would  have 
looked  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of 
a  book  of  Bible  stories  or  a  stained-glass 
window.  He  heard  the  Spectator  through 
with  quiet  politeness  and  then  informed 
him  that  he  "  had  no  Anglish."  As  the 
Spectator  "had  no  Yiddish,"  he  was 
about  to  depart,  when  half  a  dozen  men 
who  had  miraculously  gathered  during 
the  brief  dialogue  volunteered  in  chorus 
to  give  the  Spectator  the  information  be 
wanted. 


Immediately  the  proprietor's  private 
desk  was  unceremoniously  rummaged  for 
his  catalogue,  his  books  were  reached 
down  from  his  shelves,  and  he  himself 
was  hustled  aside  and  effectually  silenced 
with  the  magic  words, "  For  der  Anglishe 
paper."  A  young  man  of  the  politically 
assimilated  but  .religiously  orthodox  type 
spread  the  Yiddish  catalogue  out  on  the 
desk,  and,  reading  from  right  to  left, 
began  telling  off  the  names  of  the  authors 
whom  he  considered  most  popular  among 
the  Jews.  Abramowitz,  he  said,  was  the 
most  popular  Yiddish  author — S.  J. 
Abramowitz.  .  He  was  nicknamed  "  the 
Bookseller  of  Odessa."  He  lived  in 
Russia  and  wrote  satirical  novels.  Then 
there  was  Bomfeld.  He  was  greatly 
read — 


"That  is  wrong,"  flatly  broke  in  an- 
other voice.  "  Bomfeld  is  not  read  on 
the  East  Side.  Perhaps  you  are  a '  book- 
seller '  too.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  that, 
whether  you  are  or  not,  you  know  nothing 
of  books.  Bomfeld  is  a  technical  writer. 
Every  one  knows  that  he  is  only  read  by 
scholars."  The  Spectator  turned  and 
looked  at  the  speaker.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  the  class  on  the  East  Side  known 
as  "  intellectuals,"  and  oftenest  seen  at 
Socialist  and  Anarchist  meetings.  He 
had  a  high,  broad  forehead,  with  the 
spiritual  look  as  well  as  the  material 
build  of  intellectuality,  the  introspective 


eye  of  the  learned  Jew,  a  celluloid  collar 
and  a  dirty  white  necktie.  The  youth 
whose  literary  information  he  had  im- 
peached betrayed  no  sign  of  annojrance, 
but  aggressively  defended  his  statement 
that  Bomfeld  was  read  on  the  East  Side, 
until,  beaten  to  earth  by  recurring  and 
more  violent  attacks  from  the  intellectual 
in  the  dirty  necktie,  he  agreed  to  strike 
Bomfeld  from  the  list.  "  We  have,  then," 
he  went  on,  again  referring  to  the  cata- 
logue, "  Jacob  Dineson — " 


The  unwashed  intellectual  broke  in 
again  with  a  snort  of  derision. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  litera- 
ture ?"  he  asked  scornfully,  snatching  the 
catalogue  from  his  adversary's  hand. 
"  Do  you  give  authors  as  their  namescome 
in  the  alphabet  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
Peretz  is  most  read  on  the  East  Side — 
Peretz  and  Schalom  Aleichem  ?" 

"  No,"  cried  the  other  young  man 
vehemently,  reaching  for  the  catalogue 
again.  "Abramowitz!  Those  who  know 
anything  never  leave  out  Abramowitz." 

"  Sure,  Abramowitz  is  the  one — he  is 
right— everybody  reads  Abramowia," 
burst  in  chorus  from  the  surrounding 
group,  who,  with  heads  bent  forward 
and  hands  in  pockets,  were  giving  the 
argument  a  strained  attention. 


"  Abramowitz  ?  Well,  yes,"  grudg- 
ingly assented  the  unwashed  intellect- 
ual, giving  the  champion  of  Bomfeld 
and  Abramowitz  a  contemptuous  lodL 
"  Abramowitz  is  read.  Peretz,  the  real- 
istic novelist;  Schalom  Aleichem,  the 
humorist,  and  Abramowitz — they  are  the 
favorites.** 

"  There  is  Fruz,"  broke  in  a  voice. 

"Yes.  Fruz,  the  nationalist  poet 
He  is  read,"  admitted  the  self-constituted 
arbiter. 

"And  Ahad^-Ane,"  cried  another 
voice. 

"  Sure,"  broke  in  another.  "  Ahad- 
ha-Ane  is  read." 

"And  Gordon,"  came  a  voice  from 
the  confines  of  the  group. 

"  All  those  are  good,"  agreed  the  arbi- 
ter. "  Ahad-an-Ane,  the  great  modem 
Hebrew  writer  whose  real  name  is  Gins- 
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berg,  and  Gordon,  the  Jewish  Voltaire. 
They  are  both  popular." 

"And  our  own  writers  here  in  New 
York — "  began  the  vanquished  champion 
of  Bomfeld,  boldly. 

"  Wait  a  while,"  commanded  the  arbi- 
ter, silencing  the  champion  of  Bomfeld 
with  a  look.  "  1  will  give  them."  Then, 
turning  to  the  Spectator,  he  said  grandly : 

"We  have  here  in  New  York  some 
few  writers  of  real  distinction.  There  is 
Morris  Rosenfeld,  the  poet ;  Jacob  Gor- 
din  and  David  Pin  ski,  the  playwrights ; 
Abraham  Cahan,  the  novelist,  and  Elia- 
kiim  Zunzer,  the  folk-lore  bard.  Mr. 
Cahan  can,  however,  only  be  called  a 
Jewish  writer  because  he  is  a  Jew  and 
writes  of  the  Jews.  His  medium  is 
English." 

"  And  are  all  these  books  printed  here 
in  the  United  States,  too  ?"  asked  the 
Spectator,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  about 
the  book-lined  shelves. 

He  was  answered  by  a  chorus : 

"  Sure  not,  no,  sir — all  importeted — 
from  Russia." 

"  And  there  are  none  but  Yiddish  and 
Hebrew  writers  here  ?" 

Again  the  chorus  spoke. 

"  Sure  there  are — all  writers  there  are." 

Again  the  unwashed  intellectual  si- 
lenced the  gproup  with  his  imperative 
"  Wait  a  while  I" 

"  In  all  these  Jew  book-stores,"  he 
said,  "  they  have  only  the  Yiddish  and 
Hebrew  languages,  but  they  have  trans- 
lations of  the  best  books  in  all  literatures 
into  Yiddish  and  Hebrew.  Here  in  this 
shop  you  may  get  in  Yiddish  Shake- 
speare, Goethe,  Schiller,  Tolstoy,  Gorki, 
Voltaire,  Victor  Hugo,  Dante,  Swin- 
burne, Shelley,  and  various  other  great 
writers  in  all  languages." 

This  sounds  remarkable  to  the  ear  of 
the  novice,  but  it  becomes  even  more 
extraordinary  when  it  is  remembered 
that  up  to  thirty  years  ago  the  Yiddish — 
or  Jew-Deutsch — was  despised  as  a  vulgar 
dialect  even  by  those  who  spoke  it ;  and 
also  that  the  few  scattered  writers  who 
made  use  of  it  as  a  vehicle  for  literary 
expression  systematically  offered  their 
works  with  the  apology  that  it  was  only 
through  the  "  jargon  "  that  the  people 


could  be  reached.  As  there  were,  ac- 
cordingly, very  few  books  in  the  language 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  as 
the  comparatively  few  Hebrew  scholars 
were  perfectly  content  with  (he  gigantic 
literature  embraced  in  the  ancient  He- 
brew expositions  of  "  the  Law,"  the  Jew- 
ish people,  once  known  as  "  the  bookish 
nation,"  were  practically  without  a  living 
literature.  But  in  the  last  thirty  years 
the  Zionist  movement  and  the  awakening 
in  Russia,  bringing  with  it  the  new  pro- 
gressive movement  among  the  Jews  and 
the  wholesale  emigration  to  America,  has 
raised  a  horde  of  new  writers — novelists, 
poets,  playwrights,  historians,  sociolo- 
gists, philosophers,  and  scientists.  A 
new  literature  has  sprung  into  being 
almost  within  a  generation. 

® 
To-day  all  the  Jews  who  are  not  writ- 
ing are  reading.  With  a  voracious  ap- 
petite they  devour  Yiddish,  Hebrew, 
Russian,  German,  and  English  in  all 
forms  of  their  literatures,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  popular  contemporaneous 
fiction.  On  the  East  Side  in  New  York 
every  soda  fountain  is  a  circulating 
library.  The  principal  East  Side  branch 
of  the  Public  Library,  located  at  Chatham 
Square,  numbers  a  membership  of  fifteen 
thousand,  and  it  has  been  in  existence 
only  four  years.  One  thousand  books 
are  taken  out  of  this  library  by  Jews 
every  day.  It  ranks  first  among  all  the 
branches  of  the  city  in  the  circulation  of 
works  on  history,  abstract  science,  and 
sociology.  It  ranks  last  of  all  in  the 
circulation  of  light  novels.  Besides  the 
fifty  strictly  Jewish  book-stores,  there 
are  in  the  Ghetto  three  shops  where  gen- 
eral literature  is  sold  which  are  wholly 
supported  by  the  Jewish  people.  The 
largest  of  these,  which  is  located  in  East 
Broadway,  just  across  from  the  Educa- 
tional Alliance,  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  headquarters  for  the  Socialistic 
and  Anarchistic  literature  of  the  quarter, 
but  this  the  owner  is  at  great  pains  to 
deny.  It  is  true  that  you  will  find  there 
all  the  radical  thinkers  from  Giordano 
Bruno  down  to  Jack  London  ;  but  it  is 
correspondingly  true  that  you  will  also 
find  everj'thing  else  that  is  displayed 
conspicuously  on  uptown  counters  except 
the  "  best-selling  book  of  the  week." 
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Art  we  tending  toward  the  feudalism  of.  capital,  the  despotism  of  labor,  or  a 
fraternal  democYacy  in  industry  1  Is  the  admitted  industrial  Unrest  in  the 
United  States  the  unrest  of  rebellious  dissatisfaction  or  the  unrest  of  an  aspir- 
ing and  hopeful  ambition  1 

These  and  other  fundamental  questions  in  regard  to  the  labor  problem  will 
receive  answer  or  suggestion  of  answer  in  a  series  of  articles  which  has  been 
planned  for  The  Outlook.  This  series  will  comprise  two  groups,  the  first 
dealing  with  a  few  important  and  typical  individual  industries — selected,  not 
with  any  view  of  covering  the  whole  ground,  but  of  presenting  the  facts  about 
representative  industries  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  questions  involved;  the 
second  dealing  with  specific  problems  and  phases  of  4he  labor  question. 
The  first  article  in  the  first  of  these  two  groups  is  presented  herewith^  Its 
author,  Dr.  Frank  Julian  Wame,  is  Fellow  in  Economic  Science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  author  of  two  books  dealing  with  the  mining 
industry,  and  has  written  more  than  one  article  on  this  topic  for  The  Outlook. 
TTie  choice  of  this  particular  article  to  be  the  first  in  publication  naturally 
arose  from  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  coal  situation  at  the  present 
time.  While  it  has  seemed  best  for  this  reason  to  present  Dr.  Wame's  article 
tiow,  the  other  articles  in  the  series  will  be  reserved  for  publication  in  the  early 
fall. 

The'  topics  proposed  for  treatment  in  this  series — subject,  however,  to  some 
possible  changes  and  additions — are,  in  the  first  class  above  mentioned:  The 
Stock-  Yards,  The  Building  Trades,  The  Transport  Agencies,  and  The  Garment 
Workers,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Warners  article  on  The  Anthracite  Miners. 
Topics  which  will  be  treated  in  the  second  clcus  of  articles  are:  Public 
Opinion  in  Labor  Ranks,  What  the  Union  has  Done,  Restrictions  in  Labor 
Unions,  The  Closed  Shop  and  The  Open  Shop,  The  Walking  Delegate, 
Women  -in  Trade  Unions,  and  An  Industrial  War.  Editorial  discussion  of 
issues  and  principles  involved  and  dealing  with  the  trend  and  meaning  of  the 
industrial  struggle  will  appear  simultaneously  with  many  of  the  articles. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  articles  in  this  series  we  may  name :  Mr.  John 
Graham  Brooks,  the  author  of  that  extremely  suggestive  and  interesting  book, 
"  The  Social  Unrest,"  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  American  writers 
on  economic  and  industrial  topics ;  Professor  Graham  Taylor,  the  founder  of 
the  Chicago  Commons  Social  Settlement,  editor  of  "  Chicago  Commons,"  and 
Lecturer  on  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago;  Professor  John  R. 
Commons,  who  occupies  the  Chair  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin ;  Mr.  S.  B.  Donnelly,  Secretary  of  the  Building  Trades  General 
Arbitration  Board ;  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
views  of  moderate  trade  unionists,  and  will  present  the  argument  in  favor  of 
the  Closed  (or  exclusively  union)  Shop,  while  the  argument  for  the  Open 
Shop  will  be  presented  by  another  writer;  Mr.  William  Hard,  a  newspaper 
writer  of  experience  and  a  special  student  of  industrial  conditions,  who  will 
be  remembered  as  joint  author  with  Mr.  Ernest  Poole  of  a  graphic  article  in 
The  Outlook  on  the  great  Stock- Yards  strike;  Mr.  Luke  Grant,  of  the 
Chicago  "Record-Herald,'!  a  careful  observer  of  prcutical  labor  union  evo- 
lution ;  and  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  well  known  through  her  connection  with 
Hull  House  and  the  Nurses'  Settlement. 
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MINER  AND  OPERATOR 

A   SrUDT   OF  LABOR    CONDITIONS 
IN   THE   ANTHRACITE   COAL    FIELDS 

BT  FRANK   JULIAN  WARNE 

ILLUSTRATED    WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS    BY  ARTHUR    HEWITT 


WITHIN  an  area  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  of  1,700  square 
miles,  having  an  actual  coal 
area  of  only  485  square  miles,  is  confined 
practically  the  entire  anthracite  industry 
of  the  United  States.  This  great  indus- 
try represents  a  capital  investment  of 
$700,000,000,  with  natural  annual  profits 
of  from  $85,000,000  to  $100,000,000, 
and  produces  each  year  about  70,000,- 
000  short  tons  of  hard  coal,  valued  at 
over  $140,000,000.  It  furnishes  a  freight 
traffic  worth  $40,000,000  a  year  to  about 
eight  important  railway  systems,  and 
pays  annually  approximately  $70,000,000 


in  wages  to  about  155,000  mine  employ- 
ees. 

A  population  of  nearly  one  million 
people  within  the  anthracite  region  alone 
is  dependent  directly  and  indirectly  upon 
this  industry  for  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood. The  two  largest  cities  are  Scran- 
ton,  with  a  population  of  102,000,  and 
Wilkesbarre,  with  52,000  inhabitants, 
both  in  the  northern  or  Wyoming  field. 
Other  important  cities,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  25,000  each,  are  Hazle- 
ton  in  the  Lehigh  field,  and  Pottsville, 
Shenandoah,  Tamaqua,  and  Shamokin, 
in    the    Schuylkill   field.      Surrounding 
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these  larger  cities  are  numerous  small 
towns  and  villages,  or  "  patches,"  as  the 
mining  hamlets  or  groups  of  buildings 
in  near  proximity  to  a  particular  mine 
are  called,  extending  for  many  miles 
throughout   the  valleys  and   connected 


DRILLING   A    HOLE   FOR   A   BLAST 

generally  by  electric  railways.  In  these 
cities  and  towns  the  occupations  and 
daily  callings  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  not  different  from  the  various  activi- 
ties which  go  to  form  communal  life  in 
other  American  cities.  Some  are  in  the 
professions,  some  in  the  various  lines  of 
business,  while  others  are  engaged  in 


diflferent  trades  identified  with  the  rail- 
roads, powder-mills,  silk-mills,  factories, 
foundries,  and  tool  and  other  manufactur- 
ing plants.  The  single  dominant  group 
in  nearly  all  these  communities,  however, 
consists  of  the  mine  workers  and  their 
families,  and  it  is  their  activity  that  gives 
the  color  to  communal  life.  They  are 
conspicuous  in  the  religious,  educational, 
political,  and  other  broad  social  activi- 
ties of  the  three  fields,  and  upon  their 
prosperity  rests  largely  the  prosperity  of 
these  communities. 

These  mine  workers  exceed  in  number 
'  155,000  men  and  boys.  About  55,000 
are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  vari- 
ous tasks  outside  the  mines  or  above 
ground,  such  as  superintendents,  book- 
keepers and  clerks,  foremen,  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  engineers,  firemen,  slate-pick- 
ers, drivers,  watchmen,  etc.  The  tasks 
of  most  of  these  workers  are  made  clear 
by  the  designation  of  their  occupations. 
The  foreman  or  breaker  boss  looks  after 
that  part  of  the  plant  above  ground, 
under  the  direction  of  the  general  su- 
perintendent, which  latter  may  have 
supervision  over  as  many  as  a  score  of 
collieries.  In  not  a  few  cases  there  is  a 
superintendent  for  each  colliery.  The 
foreman  oversees  the  general  working  of 
the  plant,  the  distribution  of  powder  and 
other  supplies,  the  sending  of  timber 
into  the  mine,  the  coming  and  going  of 
the  cats  at  the  shaft  and  their  arrival 
and  departure  at  the  breaker,  and  per- 
forms other  supervising  tasks.  The 
engineers  and  firemen  care  for  the 
machinery  that  supplies  air  to  the  under- 
ground workings,  or  runs  the  cage  or 
elevator  which  raises  and  lowers  the 
cars  and  men,  or  pumps  the  water  from 
the  mine,  etc.  They  also  have  charge 
of  the  "lokeys,"  or  yard  engines  used 
about  the  colliery  grounds.  The  slate- 
pickers  are  at  work  when  the  breaker  is 
in  operation,  assorting  slate,  bone,  and 
other  impurities  from  the  coal  as  it 
passes  down  the  screens  preparatory  to 
sending  it  in  different  sizes  to  the  mar- 
ket. These  latter  employees  are  usually 
old  men  and  boys. 

Among  the  100,000  underground 
workers  are  foremen  or  mine  bosses, 
fire  bosses,  door-boys,  drivers,  runners, 
laborers,  miners,  track-layers,  timbermen, 
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road-cleaners,  car-couplers,  stablemen, 
masons,  pumpmen,  pipemen,  water-bail- 
ers, etc.  The  inside  foreman  or  mine 
boss,  with  his  assistants,  has  direction 
of  the  entire  underground  workings, 
looking  after  the  ventilating  apparatus. 


Affairs  for  Pennsylvania,  to  secure  which 
he  must  have  had  at  least  five  years' 
practical  experience  as  a  miner,  must 
have  passed  an  examination  by  an  estab- 
lished board  of  examiners,  and  be  of 
"good  conduct,  capability,  and    sobri- 
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and  examining  all  slopes,  shafts,  main 
roads,  traveling  ways,  signaling  appara- 
tus, pulleys,  and  timbering.  He  also 
has  supervision  of  the  miners,  directing 
them  in  their  work  and  inspecting  their 
working-places  to  see  that  these  are  safe 
for  the  men.  The  law  requires  this  mine 
foreman  to  possess  a  certificate  of  quali- 
fication from  the  Secretary  of  Internal 


ety."  The  fire  boss,  under  the  direction 
of  the  mine  foreman,  takes  care  that  the 
working-places  of  the  miners  and  all 
used  portions  of  the  underground  plant 
are  free  from  explosive  gas,  and  to  guard 
against  this  danger  the  law  directs  him 
to  make  inspections  of  all  used  parts  of 
the  mine  both  before  the  miners  begin 
work  and  after  they  leave  their  places. 
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He  must  have  had  five  years'  practical 
experience  as  a  miner.  The  door-boys, 
including  the  fan-boys,  g^ard  the  heavy  • 
wooden  doors  dividing  the  gangway, 
opening  and  closing  them  as  the  cars 
and  men  pass  in  and  out.  These  doors 
are  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  air 
currents  through  the  proper  openings  to 
the  breast  where  the  miners  and  labor- 
ers are  at  work.  In  some  mines  self- 
acting  doors  have  been  provided.  Where 
boys  are  employed  to  attend  to  the  doors 
the  law  provides  that  they  shall  not  be 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  although, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  breaker  boys,  the 
law  has  not  been  very  rigidly  enforced. 
The  drivers  employed  underground  have 
charge  of  from  one  to  three  or  four 
mules  hauling  empty  and  loaded  cars 
from  and  to  the  miners'  working-places. 
The  stablemen  care  for  the  mules  in  the 
underground  stables.  Where  mules  are 
not  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  gravity 
roads  in  the  mine,  those  in  charge  of  the 
cars  are  called  runners.  Of  all  the 
155,000  outside  and  inside  workers  only 
about  45,000  are  miners  engaged  directly 
in  the  mining  of  coal. 

The  anthracite  mine  workers  are  a 
part  of  that  vast  army  of  toilers  our 
country  over  whose  daily  life  is  regelated 
by  the  blowing  of  a  whistle.  Year  in 
and  year  out,  whenever  there  is  work  to 
be  done  in  the  mines,  the  miners,  with 
powder-can,  lamp,  and  dinner-pail,  are 
summoned  from  their  homes  at  the  dawn 
of  day  by  the  first  signal  of  the  breaker 
whistle  at  six  o'clock.  Shortly  after, 
they  begin  to  p)our  out  of  their  houses 
and  swarm  over  the  hills  and  valleys 
towards  the  mines,  only  to  disappear,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  as  suddenly 
as  they  came  forth.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  mining  companies  no  miner  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  underground  workings 
after  seven  o'clock.  Before  that  hour 
they  have  been  lowered  to  their  working- 
places  by  means  of  the  elevator-like 
arrangement  in  the  shaft,  or  by  the  cars 
as  they  descend  the  slope.  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  region  the  shaft  is  the  most 
general  method  adopted  for  reaching  the 
coal.  Where  the  coal  measures  are  found 
to  "  dip  "  to  any  extent,  as  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill field,  the  slope  method  is  usually 
employed.     Where  the  stripping  method 
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of  mining  is  carried  on,  by  which  the 
overlying  strata  have  been  removed  and 
the  coal  measures  exposed,  the  miner 
does  not  usually  work  underground. 

The  working-place  of  the  minej  may 
be  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  or  in 
cases  as  many  as  two  thousand  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  as  far  as  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  mine. 
While  some  work  with  a  gang  of  other 
miners  and  laborers  in  charge  of  a  fore- 
man, as  in  strippings  or  in  opening  a 
gangway  in  a  thick  and  wide  seam  or 
throu^  solid  rock,  others  are  employed 
mining  coal  in  the  chambers  or  rooms 
opening  from  the  gangway.  These  cham- 
bers vary  in  size,  depending  upon  the 
thickness  and  width  of  the  seam  the 
miner  is  working,  the  seams  ranging 
from  two  feet  to  over  one  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  extending  frequently  over 
latge  areas.  These  rooms,  called  breasts, 
usually  range  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
wide,  generally  twenty-four  feet,  and  may 
have  a  depth  of  as  many  as  three  him- 
dred  feet.  In  the  Schuylkill  field  two 
miners  as  partners  or  "  butties  "  usually 
work  a  chamber  together.  In  this  field, 
and  also  in  the  Lehigh  field  as  a  general 
thing,  the  seams  pitch  at  such  an  angle 
as  to  prevent  cars  from  being  run  to  the 
working  face,  and  in  such  cases  the  coal 
is  worked  directly  up  the  pitch.  By 
means  of  strong  timbers  across  the  open- 
ing at  the  bottom  the  dislodged  coal  is 
held  in  place  and  gives  the  miners  a 
support  while  they  mine  the  solid  coal 
above  them.  When  the  particular  de- 
posit has  been  dislodged,  the  gate-like 
arrangement  at  the  bottom  is  opened 
and  the  coal  is  then  run  down  a  chute 
into  the  cars,  laborers  being  employed 
by  the  company  to  remove  what  the 
miner  has  mined.  In  all  such  cases  the 
two  miners,  or  "  butties,"  work  without 
laborers  and  are  paid  so  much  a  yard 
for  the  coal  they  have  mined.  In  the 
Wyoming  field  the  coal  seams  are  so  flat, 
with  few  exceptions,  that  roads  can  be 
laid  and  the  mine  cars  taken  to  the  face 
of  each  chamber.  This  permits  the  coal 
to  be  loaded  as  it  is  mined,  and  in  such 
cases,  while  the  miner  dislodges  the  coal, 
a  laborer  employed  by  him  loads  it  on 
the  cars. 
When  all  the  coal  but  what  is  neces- 


sary to  support  the  roof  has  been  dis- 
lodged, and  a  whole  section  of  the  mine 
has  been  worked  out,  then  the  miners 
remove  these  supports  or  pillars,  begin- 
ning at  the  inside  end  and  working  back 
towards  the  shaft  as  they  progress,  allow- 
ing the  roof  of  the  mine,  and  in  cases 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  settle  in 
the  excavated  places.  This  is  regarded 
as  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  miners' 
occupation,  and  is-  called  "  robbing  the 
pillars."  Much  of  the  time  of  the  miner 
underground  is  spent  in  drilling  holes 
for  his  charge  of  powder  which  he  ex- 
plodes to  dislodge  the  coal.  One  dis- 
charge may  bring  down  many  tons ; 
again  it  frequently  fails  completely  of  its 
purpose,  in  which  latter  case  the  miner 
must  dig  out  the  coal  with  his  pick  and 
drill.    This  is  called  "  mining  out  a  shot." 

The  amount  of  coal  the  miner  is  able 
to  get  qut  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  softness  or  hardness  of  the  seam 
and  the  amount  of  timbering  he  is  com- 
pelled to  put  up.  In  some  cases  the 
character  of  the  coal  is  such  as  to  allow 
the  miner  to  take  out  many  yards  without 
putting  up  any  timbers  at  all,  and  in 
other  cases  he  may  have  to  timber  every 
foot  of  the  way  for  hundreds  of  yards. 
In  the  Wyoming  field  the  seams  do  not 
pitch  to  any  great  extent,  and  here  the 
miner  is  able  to  wall  the  refuse  alongside 
his  working-place,  sending  for  the  greater 
part  only  clean  coal  to  the  breaker. 
Where  the  seams  pitch,  however,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill 
fields,  all  the  coal,  slate,  rock,  etc.,  dis- 
lodged by  a  charge  of  powder  must  be 
sent  out  in  the  cars.  To  determine  the 
amount  of  clean  or  marketable-  coal  in  4 
car,  a  weighman  is  employed  by  tht 
miners  to  check  up  the  company  docking 
boss. 

Generally  speaking,  the  amount  of 
good  coal  the  miner  mines  determines 
the  wages  he  receives.  To  ascertain  this 
three  plans  are  in  vogue  throughout  the 
region — the  car  or  volume,  and  the  yard 
or  measure  systems,  which  are  in  use  in 
all  three  'fields,  and  the  ton  or  weighing 
plan,  which  exists  only  in  the  Wyoming 
field.  Under  these  the  wages  of  about 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  miners  in  the 
Wyoming  and  Schuylkill  fields,  and 
eighty  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  Lehigh 
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field,  are  determined.  The  rest  of  the 
miners  and  most  of  the  other  employ- 
ees are  paid  day  wages.  As  to  the 
wages  received  by  employees  in  the 
hard-coal  industrj',  these  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  different  occupations. 
The  largest  number  of  miners  average 
between  $500  and  $600  a  year,  there 
being  some,  however,  who  earn  as  much 
as  $1 ,000  a  year,  and  others 
less  than  $400. 

Before  the  miner  is  ca- 
pable of  performing  his 
work  there  are  certain 
things  he  must  have.  One 
of  these  is  a  miner's  cer- 
tificate from  the  State. 
Under  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania "  no  person  whomso- 
ever shall  be  employed  or 
engaged  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, as  a  miner  in 
any  anthracite  coal  mine, 
without  having  obtained  a 
certificate  of  competency 
and  qualification  so  to  do 
from  the  '  Miners'  Examin- 
ing Board '  of  the  proper 
district.  .  .  ."  This  board 
consists  of  nine  members 
appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years  by  the  judges  of  the 
county  courts  from  among 
the  most  skillful  miners 
actually  engaged  in  mining, 
and  who  have  had  at  least 
five  years'  practical  experi- 
ence. All  persons  qualified 
to  be  employed  as  a  miner 
in  an  anthracite  mine  are 
required  to  register  before 
one  of  these  boards.  \\\ 
order  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  qualification,  the  appli- 
cant must  produce  satis- 
factory evidence  of  having  had  not  less 
than  two  years'  practical  experience  as  a 
miner  or  as  a  mine  laborer  in  the  mines 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination before  the  Examining  Board 
of  his  district.  "  In  no  case,"  says  the 
law, "  shall  an  applicant  be  deemed  com- 
petent unless  he  appear  in  person  before 
the  said  board  and  answer  intelligently 
and  correctly  at  least  twelve  questions 


in  the  English  language  pertaining  to  the 
requirements  of  a  practical  miner,  and 
be  perfectly  identified  under  oath  as  a 
mine  laborer  by  at  least  one  practical 
miner  holding  miners'  certificates."  The 
certificate  costs  the  miner  one  dollar. 
There  is  quite  general  complaint  that 
these  certificates  are  sold  promiscuously 
throughout  the  region,  and  that  many 
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men  who  never  passed  an  examination 
are  now  working  in  the  mine  on  these 
certificates. 

The  miner  must  also  have  tools  with 
which  to  carry  on  his  work.  These 
include  picks,  shovels,  ax,  saw,  coal 
drill,  rock  drill,  needle,  scraper,  file, 
blasting  barrels  (where  used),  drilling- 
machine  for  coal,  drillir^-machine  for 
rock    including   bits,   and    chain    and 
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pulley  (where  used,  as  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill field,  for  holding  cars  in  place 
while  being  loaded).  Where  two  miners 
work  a  chamber  as  partners  or  "  butties," 
the  expense  of  tools  is  usually  divided 
between  them.     Very  frequently  miners 


are  able  to  secure  the  tools  of  those 
killed  while  at  work,  or  who  have  left  the 
industry,  at  second-hand  prices.  Most 
of  the  tools  of  the  miner  represent  an 
original  outlay  which  answers  for  a  long 
time.     Others,  however,  must  be  renewed 
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from  month  to  month.  To  keep  his  lools 
in  repair  costs  the  miner  about  fifty  cents 
a  month.  Including  the  cost  of  wear 
and  tear,  the  yearly  cost  to  the  miner  for 
the  tools  to  aid  him  in  his  work  averages 
from  $30  to  $40. 

Besides  these  tools  proper  the  ininer 
must  have  light  to  work  by,  and  this  he 
secures  from  his  lamp,  which  originally 
cost  him  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cents. 
The  wick,  or  "  cotton,"  and  the  oil  con- 
sumed, form  a  monthly  charge  of  nearly 
seventy-five  cents,  a  miner  using  about 
five  gallons  of  oil  each  month,  al  a  cost 
of  about  fifteen  cents  a  gallon.  He  also 
needs  matches,  explosive  caps,  squibs, 
powder,  and  dynamite,  all  of  which  he  is 
expected  to  supply  for  himself.  Powder 
he  secures  from  the  mining  company  at 
$1.50  for  a  keg  of  twenty-five  pounds. 
On  the  average  a  miner  consuiUL-s  one 
keg  of  powder  in  getting  out  thirteen 
cars  of  coal.  Six  cars  are  regarded  as 
a  fair  daily  output  for  each  man. 

Before  the  miner  is  able  to  use  these 
tools  and  employ  a  laborer  or  laborers — ■ 
before  he  can  engage  in  the  mining  of 
coal — ^he  must  have  his  own  labor  or 
energy.     This  he  secures  from  the  food 
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he  eats,  the  clothes  he  vvears,  and  ihe 
house  that  shelters  him.  These  are  his 
first  demands.  They  must  be  supplied,  or 
he  cannot  for  long  produce  or  maintain 
his  labor.  The  cost  of  these  necessaries, 
however,  is  not  the  same  for  all  miners. 
In  examining  a  large  nutuher  of  accounts 
of  miners  and  their  families  at  company 
stores,  and  at  a  number  of  .stores  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  region  which  were  not 
conducted  by  the  company,  but  where 
many  miners  carried  accounts.  I  found 
their  monthly  bills  for  food  and  clothing 
to  range  all  the  way  from  three  dollars 
to  as  high  as  seventy-five  dollars.  Some 
of  the  bills  were  for  goods  for  one  per- 
son only  ;  others  for  a  family  of  seven. 
So  many  different  elements  enter  into 
determining  the  amount-i  t>f  these  ac- 
counts ihat  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  an 
average  of  a  miner's  monthly  expense 
for  food  and  clothing  that  would  prove 
of  any  value.  Some  conclusions,  how- 
ever, are  possible.  In  nearly  every  case 
the  accounts  of  English-speaking  miners 
are  twice  and  in  many  cases  three  times 
as  high  as  those  of  the  Slav  races.  They 
show  in  detail  that  the  miners  of  the 
English-speaking  nationalities   consume 
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a  much  larger  variety  and  a  better  qual- 
ity of  goods  than  those  of  the  Slav  races. 
This  is  true  of  the  clothes  purchased  as 
well  as  of  the  food  consumed. 

The  same  wide  variation  in  the  cost  to 
different  mine  workers  is  also  found  in 
the  rent  of  houses,  which  are  usually, 
but  not  always,  owned  by  the  employing 
company.  These  range  all  the  way  from 
well-built,  neatly  painted,  and  pleasantly 
located  frame  houses,  with  a  porch  and 
a  large  yard,  perhaps  also  a  garden,  to 
a  one-room  hut  built  of  driftwood  and 
roofed  with  tin  from  discarded  powder- 
cans.  The  former  have  carpets  on  the 
floor,  bright-colored  paper  and  framed 
pictures  on  the  wall,  and  comfortable 
furnishings  in  the  rooms  ;  the  latter  may 
have  a  dirt  floor,  bare  walls,  artd  store 
boxes  for  furnishings,  and  bunks  to  sleep 
in.  Some  houses  rent  for  as  low  as  $1 
a  month,  others  for  as  high  as  $8,  the 
average  being  about  J4  a  month.  Not 
a  few  of  the  older  miners — those  of  the 
English-speakingnationalities — own  their 
homes,  this  being  particularly  true  of  the 
Welsh  in  the  Wyoming  field.  The  Slavs, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  rent  their 
houses,  and  these  usually  not  of  the  best 
or  even  of  the  average.  These  nation- 
alities crowd  together  in  large  numbers, 
not  only  in  the  same  house,  but  in  the 
same  section  of  the  town,  and  this 
usually  in  the  poorest  district,  where 
rents  are  low.  The  cost  of  food  and 
shelter  to  many  Slavs  is  also  lessened 
by  the  fact  of  their  "boarding"  (they 
being  usually  unmarried)  with  members 
of  their  own  particular  nationality,  at 
a  cost  of  from  $5  to  $12  a  month. 
All  this  indicates  how  impossible  it  is  to 
measure  in  money  the  cost  to  the  aver- 
age miner  of  his  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  In  any  particular  case  or  for 
any  particular  gn"oup,  however,  this  can 
be  done. 

Anthracite  mining  is  regarded  as  a 
hazardous  occupation.  In  the  entire 
region  there  are  only  seventy-six  non- 
gaseous mines,  while  the  gaseous  mines 
number  as  many  as  270.  From  the  lat- 
ter comes  about  eighty-four  per  cent,  of 
the  total  production  of  hard  coal.  At 
least  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  mines 
work  in  places  generating  explosive  gas. 


In  the  production  of  hard  coal  an  aver- 
age of  about  five  hundred  lives  are  lost 
each  year,  and  approximately  fifteen 
hundred  workers  are  injured.  To  guard 
against  this  risk  of  his  calling — to  sup- 
port himself  in  case  he  is  disabled  or  tb 
care  for  his  wife  and  children  if  he  is 
killed — the  miner  pays  on  the  average 
about  fifty  cents  a  month  to  a  beneficial 
fund,  either  conducted  by  the  company 
or  by  some  society  which  has  insurance 
benefits. 

With  accidents  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence in  nearly  every  mine  that  tear  the 
muscles,  break  the  bones,  bend  the  frame, 
and  even  take  life  itself,  and  with  the 
prevalence  of  diseases,  particularly  the 
much-dreaded  "miners'  asthma,"  pecu- 
liar to  a  mining  community,  the  mine 
worker  has  frequent  and  almost  constant 
need  of  the  physician.  The  possibility 
of  these  accidents  occurring  at  almost 
any  time  and  at  unexpected  moments 
makes  necessary  the  near  presence  of 
the  physician  at  all  times.  The  injured 
employees  at  any  one  colliery  are  few 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  mine 
workers  at  that  place,  and,  with  their 
limited  resources,  they  are  not  able  to 
pay  the  charges  the  physician  would 
have  to  make  in  attending  each  accident 
if  he  were  not  assured  of  other  sources 
of  income.  The  small  mining  village  in 
particular,  situated  some  distance  from 
the  more  thickly  populated  city,  has  not 
the  continual  demand  for  the  services 
of  the  physician  sufficient  to  induce  one 
to  locate  there.  The  problem  has  been 
solved  in  not  a  few  of  the  anthracite 
communities  by  the  company  doctor 
system.  By  this  plan  the  mine  employ- 
ees support  the  physician,  whether  all 
have  need  of  his  services  or  not,  the 
married  men  paying  one  dollar  and  the 
single  men  fifty  cents  a  month.  The 
physician  is  thus  assured  of  a  liveli- 
hood, and  is  at  call  at  almost  any  time 
without  extra  charge  to  an  employee 
needing  his  services.  In  nearly  every 
case  where  it  is  in  existence  this  plan  is 
ju'stified  by  the  conditions,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  an  imposition  on 
those  having  little  or  no  need  for  the 
doctor.  Unfortunately,  the  system,  in 
certain  localities,  is  subject  to  abuses. 

Already  in  the  large  towns  the  system 
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is  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  mine  worker 
having  the  choice  of  a  physician  and 
paying  for  his  services  only  when  he  has 
need  of  them.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  Wyoming  field. 
This  change  has  also  been  aided  by  the 
establishing  of  State  hospitals  for  the 
miners  in  the  anthracite  fields.  All  these, 
however,  while  they  have  brought  about 
improved  conditions,  have  not  lessened 
the  mine  workers'  need  of  the  services 
of  the  physician  ;  they  have  only  changed 
the  conditions  under  which  he  secures 
those  services. 

There  is  another  institution  in  the 
hard-coal  fields  of  particular  interest  in 
any  discussion  of  the  labor  and  living 
conditions  of  the  mine  workers,  and  this 
is  the  company  store.  The  effect  this 
system  has  on  the  real  wages  of  the 
mine  workers  is  not  the  same  in  all 
cases,  and  for  this  reason  no  general 
statement  can  be  made  that  would  be 
applicable  alike  to  all  company  stores. 
Some  are  of  distinct  and  undoubted  ad- 
vantage to  the  mine  workers ;  stores 
where  the  general  public  even  finds  it  an 
advantage  to  deal.  There  are  also  com- 
pany stores  where  it  is  as  distinctly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  mine  employees 
dealing  there,  and  where  no  mine  worker 
would  deal  but  for  some  form  of  compul- 
sion. Some  company  stores  are  con- 
ducted in  open  and  fair  competition  with 
the  general  stores  of  the  mining  town  for 
the  trade  of  the  community,  without  the 
least  form  of  pressure  upon  the  mine 
worker  to  purchase  his  goods  there. 
Other  company  stores  sell  only  to  men 
employed  at  their  colliery ;  that  is,  no 
one  is  employed  at  the  mine  who  does 
not  deal  at  the  store,  and  no  one  deals 
at  this  store  who  has  the  choice  of  pur- 
chasing elsewhere.  A  majority  of  com- 
pany stores  charge  on  the  average  twelve 
per  cent,  more  for  goods  than  other 
stores  in  the  same  community.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment. 

As  a  system  the  company  store  has 
for  years  been  a  source  of  complaint 
and  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  mine 
employees,  and  this  agitation  in  recent 
years  has  had  the  effect  not  only  of 
remedying  its  most  glaring  abuses  but  of 
abolishing  to  a  considerable  extent  the 


system  itself.  The  company  store  to-day 
is  generally  but  not  always  conducted 
by  the  individual  or  "  independent " 
operator,  and  these  are  growing  fewer  in 
number  each  year.  Such  large  mining 
companies  as  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western,  do 
not  carry  on  company  stores,  nor  do  they 
collect  for  any  of  them.  They  pay  their 
men  in  cash  semi-monthly.  Only  about 
one-third  of  the  total  number  of  anthra- 
cite mine  workers — about  50,000 — are 
employed  at  collieries  having  company 
stores  attached.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees affected  differs  in  the  separate 
fields,  the  largest  number  being  in  the 
Lehigh  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
Wyoming  field.  The  principal  complaint 
against  the  company  store  in  the  strike 
of  1900  came  from  the  Wyoming  and 
Lehigh  fields. 

At  the  present  time  about  twenty-six 
different  nationalities  are  employed  in 
and  about  the  hard-coal  mines.  These  • 
can  conveniently  be  grouped  into  two 
general  classes — the  English-speaking 
and  the  Slav  and  Italian.  The  first 
workers  in  the  hard-coal  mines  were  the 
English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  Germans, 
Canadians,  etc.,  who,  with  the  native 
Americans,  formed  the  mining  popula- 
tion down  to  the  decade  following  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  Beginning  about 
1870  the  Slav  and  Italiail  invasion  swept 
into  the  coal  fields.  It  brought  with  it  a 
group  of  races  wholly  different  from 
those  already  dominant  there,  not  only 
ethnically  but  in  habits  and  customs  and 
language  and  institutions.  The  Slovak, 
the  Pole,  the  Hungarian,  the  Magj'ar, 
the  Croatian,  the  Lithuanian,  and  the 
Italian,  crowded  into  the  mining  settle- 
ments, precipitating  new  factors  into  the 
then  already  complicated  problem  of  race 
assimilation.  They  came  with  a  lower 
standard  of  living,  were  able  to  and  did 
sell  their  labor  for  a  less  price — worked 
for  a  lower  wage — than  the  English- 
sfjeaking  mine  workers  could  afford  to 
sell  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  their 
standard  of  living.  Briefly,  down  to 
1900  the  effect  of  this  Slav  and  Italian 
invasion  was  the  migration  of  members 
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of  the  English-speaking  nationalities  not 
only  from  the  industry  but  from  that 
section  of  Pennsylvania.  The  immi- 
grants in  the  hard-coal  fields  from  Poland, 
Austria,  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Italy  in- 
creased from  1,925  in  1880  to  43,007 
in  1890,  and  to  89,328  in  1900.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  110,000  representatives  of  these 
races  are  in  the  anthracite  region,  the 
largest  number  being  in  the  Schuylkill 
and  Lehigh  fields.  Along  with  this  in- 
crease in  the  Slav  races  has  gone  a 
decrease  in  the  foreign-bom  from  Ireland, 
Germany,  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales, 
from  123,636  in  1890  to  100,269  in 
1900.  The  tendency  of  the  Slav  races 
to  increase  and  of  the  English-sp>eaking 
nationalities  to  decrease  in  the  anthra- 
cite industry  is  clearly  shown  in  statistics 
of  employees  of  the  coal-mining  com- 
panies. More  than  this,  the  movement 
is  distinctly  traceable  according  to  the 
coal  fields,  the  inroads  of  the  Slavs  first 
being  marked  in  the  Schuylkill  field,  next 
in  the  Lehigh,  and  lastly  and  conspicu- 

'  ously  at  the  present  time  in  the  Wyoming 
field.  An  interesting  and  natural  phase 
of  this  race  phenomenon  is  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  Catholic  churches  in 
the  regfion  and  a  decrease  in  those  of 
the  Protestant  denominations,  the   Slav 

'  being  of  the  former  and  the  English- 
speaking  races  mostly  of  the  latter. 
This  is  explained  in  the  fact  that  the 


Slavs  are  bringing  their  own  institu- 
tions with  them,  and  the  English-speak- 
ing races  are  taking  theirs  away  with 
them. 

For  the  twenty-five  years  down  to  1900 
the  racial  forces  in  opposition  to  assimi- 
lation between  the  Slav  and  English 
speaking  nationalities  engaged  in  the 
anthracite  industry  were  dominant.  But 
the  strikes  of  the  mine  workers  in  1900 
and  1902  put  into  operation  new  and 
different  forces,  or  rather  they  directed 
the  social  and  industrial  forces  along  a 
different  channel.  On  the  broad  ground 
of  industrial  self-interest,  racial  ties  are 
now  being  broken  down  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  Through  this  or- 
ganization the  English-speaking  races  in 
the  hard<oal  industry  have  been  able  to 
control  the  Slav  competition  by  estab- 
lishing what  is  practically  a  minimum 
wage  in  most  of  the  occupations  about 
the  collieries.  In  consequence  of  the 
forces  which  this  organization  has  been 
instrumental  in  putting  in  operation  in  the 
anthracite  coal  fields,  we  now  find  indus- 
trial and  social  assimilation  between  the 
English-speaking  and  Slav  and  Italian 
races  not  to  be  such  a  remote  pwssibility 
as  formerly.  There  are  indications  that 
since  1900  these  newer  immigrant  races 
have  been  responding  more  readily  to 
the  influences  of  American  ideals  and 
institutions. 
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THE  first  time  Ijnet  John  Mitchell, 
President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  was  the 
evening  after  the  declaration  of  the  strike 
of  1902. 

The  dining-room  in  the  small  hotel 
was  filled  with  mine  workers  and  union 
officials  about  to  leave  for  their  respec- 
tive homes.  There  was  an  air  of  sup- 
pressed excitement,  and  at  times  men 
broke  out  into  loud  conversation.  There 
was  only  one  man  in  the  room  who 
seemed  to  feel  compltte'y  the  sense 
of  seriousness  and  responsibility.  That 
man  was  Mitchell.  When  he  spoke,  it 
was  with  a  quiet  and  gfravity  which 
made  me  feel  with  him  the  greatness  of 
the  hazard  which  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  in  his  union  were 
about  to  take. 

What  I  felt  then,  and  what  I  now 
always  feel  with  him,  is  a  sense  of  the 
man's  gentleness.  There  is  a  mildness  in 
his  eyes — the  eyes  of  a  dreamer  or  poet 
rather  than  of  a  man  of  action — that 
gives  little  indication  of  the  gn"eat  power 
and  the  strength  of  will  that  lie  behind. 

I  have  also  seen  evidences  of  this 
power  of  will.  I  have  roomed  with  him 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  have  seen  him 
at  work  from  early  in  the  morning  until 
deep  in  the  night,  when  he  was  suffering 
pain  that  would  have  sent  an  ordinary 
man  to  bed.  The  only  time  I  have 
known  him  to  interrupt  his  work  for 
any  bodily  ailment  was  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  just  after  the  close  of  the 
strike,  when  it  seemed  to  me  the  man 
would  surely  die.  I  left  him  with  fore- 
bodings of  evil,  and  was  not  reassured 
until  I  learned  the  same  evening  that  a 
few  hours  of  sleep  had  brought  him 
back  to  his  normal  health  and  to  his 
usual  capacity  for  work. 

There  are  few  men  who  realize  what 
the  work  of  a  labor  leader  like  Mitchell 
really  is.  I  know  only  one  other  union 
official  in  the  United  States  who  works 


as  hard,  and  I  know  of  none  who  works 
harder.  Mitchell  has  a  genius  for  appli- 
cation. He  takes  his  work  steadily,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  staying  at  his  desk 
hour  after  hour  as  though  the  passage 
of  time  had  no  meaning  for  him. 

This  work  of  Mitchell's  is  manifold. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
like  other  modern  trade  unions,  is  well 
organized,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  work 
is  subdivided  among  many  men;  but 
in  the  final  instance  the  responsibility 
rests  upon  one  man.  Mitchell  is  able 
to  delegate  work,  and  when  he  does 
so  he  reposes  absolute  confidence  in  his 
lieutenant.  Still  he  finds  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  shake  off  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. I  have  seen  him  worry,  and  he 
has  told  me  how  he  has  worried  and 
kept  awake  thinking  about  work  which 
he  had  delegated  to  others,  but  which  he 
was  not  sure  would  be  done  in  time. 

In  respect  to  his  own  work  Mitchell 
is  painfully  scrupulous.  If  he  has  prom- 
ised a  thing  for  a  certain  day,  it  must  be 
done  on  that  day,  and  no  excuses  avail 
for  its  non-completion.  He  is  equally 
scrupulous  about  trifles.  Every  letter 
written  to  him,  even  though  it  be  from  a 
crank,  receives  an  answer;  and  every 
visitor  whom  he  can  possibly  receive  he 
sees,  if  only  for  a  few  moments. 

Perhaps  he  is  so  punctilious  because 
he  himself  has  risen  from  the  ranks,  or,  as 
the  trade  unionist  would  say,  in  the  ranks. 
A  country  lad,  born  in  Illinois,  Mitchell 
naturally  drifted  into  the  mines.  Here 
he  worked  like  any  other  boy,  in  no  wise 
distinguishable  from  the  other  lads  of 
his  age.  As  soon  as  he  could,  he 
beg^n  to  travel,  working  in  the  mines  of 
one  State  until  he  had  saved  enough 
money  to  get  to  another.  He  saw  a 
great  part  of  the  country  and  learned 
much  that  he  could  not  have  learned  at 
home. 

From  the  beginning  he  was  a  union- 
ist.   The  boy  was  appealed  to  by  the 
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same  sentiments  that  touch  him  as  a 
man.  A  strike  in  Spring  Valley  in  his 
youth  made  a  vivid  impression  upon  him 
and  confirmed  him  in  his  union  princi- 
ples. He  was  enthusiastic  about  trade 
unionism  long  before  he  understood  it ; 
he  became  a  unionist  because  the  men 
whom  he  liked  and  whom  he  respected 
as  good  miners  were  unionists. 

The  trade  union  appeals  to  great 
masses  by  its  social  features  and  by  the 
multitude  of  little  duties  and  petty  offices 
that  it  involves.  The  first  union  office 
held  by  the  young  John  Mitchell  was  that 
of  doorkeeper.  He  stood  just  outside  to 
announce  a  newcomer,  or  to  exclude  an 
intruder  from  the  deliberations  which 
the  boy  himself  might  not  hear.  Since 
then  he  has  moved  from  the  outside  to 
the  inside,  and  from  the  inside  to  the 
very  innermost  room  of  the  structure. 
His  promotion  was  at  first  slow,  and  the 
union  itself  was  small  and  of  little  out- 
ward significance.  Afterwards  the  man 
advanced  rapidly.  A  record  of  good 
work  promoted  him  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency, an  accident  (the  resignation  of 
the  president)  made  him  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  union,  and  a  half-dozen  years 
of  hard  work  and  a  series  of  sensational 
victories  put  him  in  the  forefront  of  the 
labor  movement  of  the  country. 

After  the  close  of  the  strike  of  1902, 1 
expected  to  see  Mitchell  in  an  ecstasy  of 
elation.  Instead,  he  was  calm,  serious, 
and  all  but  depressed.  "  I  am  almost 
afraid  of  this  victory,"  he  told  me,  late 
that  evening.  "  I  can  never  be  what 
the  j>eople  will  now  expect  of  me." 

And  yet  he  does  not  lack  and  never 
has  lacked  self-confidence.  When  the 
young  man  became  president,  friends 
came  to  him  and  advised  him  to  resign 
in  favor  of  some  older  main.  But,  al- 
though under  thirty,  and  boyish-looking 
for  his  age,  he  determined  to  carry  out 
the  work  which  had  fallen  to  him.  It  is 
true  that,  in  deference  to  those  who 
considered  youth  a  crime  or  at  best  a 
slowly  remediable  misfortune,  he  did  for 
a  time  wear  a  long  coat  to  app)ear  older, 
but  in  a  few  months  his  quiet  dignity 
and  effective  work  had  won  the  esteem  of 
the  miners,  so  that  he  held  his  position 
more  firmly  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Perhaps  this  dignity  is  the  strongest 


point  about  Mitchell.  There  is  some- 
thing about  this  quiet,  reserved  man  that 
commands  respect  and  saves  him  from 
what  might  otherwise  prove  embarrass- 
ing situations.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
so  wounding  to  a  man's  self-esteem  as  to 
be  forced  to  listen  to  exaggerated  lauda- 
tions by  well-meaning  but  tactless  ad- 
mirers ;  and  I  have  often  seen  Mitchell 
quail  before  this  form  of  torture.  But 
he  never  loses  his  poise,  and  he  never 
wounds  the  man  who  is  unwittingly  hurt- 
ing him.  To  newspaper  reporters  also 
he  is  dignified,  though  at  the  same  time 
friendly.  The  older  reporters  know  that 
Mitchell  will  treat  them  with  equal  fair- 
ness, and  they  all  soon  discover  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  surprise  an 
answer  from  him,  or  to  make  him  say 
anything  when  he  has  decided  to  remain 
silent. 

It  was  this  dignity  and  self<ontrol  of 
Mitchell  that  excited  President  Roose- 
velt's admiration  at  the  conference  held 
between  the  miners'  leaders  and  the  rail- 
way presidents  in  the  temporary  White 
House.  In  this  interview  every  one  lost 
his  temper  except  Mitchell,  who  was  the 
most  bitterly  assailed  and  the  quietest 
and  most  dignified  man  in  the  room. 
After  the  conference  President  Roose- 
velt said  :  "  There  was  only  one  man  in 
the  room  who  behaved  like  a  gentleman, 
and  that  man  was  not  I." 

So  accustomed  is  Mitchell  to  continu- 
ous work  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  relax. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  had  been  plan- 
ning for  the  time  when  he  could  lay  aside 
for  a  while  the  duties  of  union  leadership 
and  take  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  finally,  in 
the  summer  of  1 904,  after  the  affairs  of 
the  union  had  been  settled,  he  decided  to 
go  abroad.  It  was  absolutely  impossi- 
ble for  him,  however,  even  amid  the 
diversions  of  such  a  trip,  to  leave  his 
work  or  to  drop  it  from  his  mind.  He 
had  not  been  in  Europe  many  days 
before  letters  came  from  America  and 
before  he  was  exchanging  cablegrams 
with  his  home  office.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  was  thinking  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia situation  or  the  agreement  in  the 
anthracite  field  while  he  was  examining 
the  treasures  of  the  Louvre  or  traveling 
in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  Even  in 
Europe  his  mind  gravitated  to  the  labor 
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and  cognate  problems,  and  he  was  far 
more  interested  in  housing  conditions  in 
London  or  in  the  government  insurance 
of  workingmen  in  Germany  than  in  any 
of  the  things  for  which  most  people  cross 
the  ocean. 

Few  people  credit  Mr.  Mitchell  with 
the  really  fine  intelligence  which  he  pos- 
sesses. He  is  intelligent  but  not  intel- 
lectual, and  his  knowledge  is  real  and 
extended  but  not  bookish.  His  school- 
ing was  defective,  but  even  while  he  was 
working  as  a  miner  he  made  every  effort 
to  remedy  its  defects.  Down  in  the 
mines,  by  the  light  of  his  miner's  lamp, 
he  used  to  study  arithmetic  between  cars. 
He  Came  out  of  the  earth  a  wiser  and  a 
better  instructed  man  than  he  entered  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  man  who  learns 
from  all  manner  of  men,  and  who  retains 
tenaciously  whatever  he  hears  of  value. 
He  is  a  voracious  and  keenly  intelligent 
reader  of  newspapers,  but  he  has  read 
but  few  books.  Of  late  years  he  has 
started  to  read  works  on  economics,  more 
particularly  on  the  labor  problem,  and 
to  extend  his  reading  in  other  directions, 
but  the  life  which  he  leads  is  too  intense 
and  his  work  too  absorbing  and  nerve- 
racking  to  permit  him  to  read  as  widely 
as  he  otherwise  would.  His  taste  in 
fiction  is  simple.  I  have  always  thought 
it  typical  that  the  book  he  seemed  to 
like  best  was  "  David  Harum."  The 
homely  wisdom  and  practical  common 
sense  of  the  old  country  banker  ap- 
pealed to  him  far  more  strongly  than  a 
psychologfical  novel  or  a  historical  ro- 
mance. 

All  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  mental  powers 
appear  to  be  constantly  at  the  imme- 
diate service  of  the  man.  What  he  can- 
not do  he  does  not  attempt,  and  what  he 
does,  he  does  surpassingly  well.  Whether 
he  is  making  a  public  speech  or  presid- 
ing over  an  open  meeting,  whether  he  is 
granting  an  interview  or  writing  or  dic- 
tating a  letter,  or  engaged  in  negotiations 
involving  delicacy  and  judgment,  he  ap- 
pears always  at  his  very  best,  and  seems 
to  have  specialized  all  his  life  on  the 
particular  task  at  which  he  is  engaged. 

While  an  orator  of  no  mean  ability,  he 
is  especially  successful  in  presiding  over 
meetings  and  in  allaying  antagonism  and 
distrust.     I    remember    seeing    him ,  as 


chairman  of  a  meeting  of  the  Anthracite 
Mine  Workers  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  off  the  strike  of  1902.  There 
was  a  time  during  the  meeting  when 
Mitchell  and  his  friends  who  advocated 
peace  might  have  carried  their  ptoint 
against  a  disg^ntled  minority  by  a  snap 
vote.  The  previous  question  was  asked 
for,  but  Mr.  Mitchell  persuaded  his  side 
to  postpone  this  vote  until  every  one  who 
had  anything  to  say  had  been  heard. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  tactics,  which 
appealed  by  their  fairness  to  the  minor- 
ity, the  vote  was  delayed  for  one  day, 
but  the  result  of  it,  when  taken  at  last, 
was  absolutely  unanimous. 

The  most  remarkable  feat  which  I 
have  ever  seen  Mr.  Mitchell  perform 
occurred  during  his  three  days'  cross- 
examination  before  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  conspiracy  to  bait  the  president  of 
the  Mine  Workers,  and  the  placing  of 
Mitchell  upon  the  stand  was  the  signal 
for  the  firing  off  of  volleys  of  accusations 
against  the  miners'  organization  and  its 
chief  with  the  view  of  entangling  him  in 
contradictions  and  misstatements.  It 
was  not  easy  to  justify  or  even  to  explain 
all  the  actions  of  an  organization  and  its 
various  members  during  the  five  months 
of  the  struggle.  The  situation  called 
for  a  most  active  and  alert  intellect ;  but 
Mitchell  rose  to  the  occasion  in  a  man- 
ner surprising  even  to  those  who  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  ability.  The 
cross-examining  lawyers  were  met  by 
answers  perplexing  in  their  directness 
and  apparent  simplicity ;  and  in  many 
cases  questions  which  were  to  have  embar- 
rassed the  witness  acted  as  boomerangs, 
and  confounded  the  lawyers  who  pro- 
pounded them.  In  fact,  one  of  the  attor- 
neys who  had  been  most  intemperate  in 
his  cross-examination  found  himself  be- 
fore many  minutes  in  the  undignified 
position  of  attempting  to  justify  the 
actions  of  his  own  client,  and,  in  an 
apologetic  and  exculpatory  frame  of 
mind,  finally  brought  his  futile  cross- 
examination  to  an  end. 

The  most  noticeable  of  John  Mitchell's 
intellectual  gifts  are  a  keenness  of  per- 
ception and  a  saneness  of  judgment  He 
seems  to  possess  the  remarkable  g^ft  of 
arousing  enthusiasm  in  others  without 
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being  blinded  by  enthusiasm  himself. 
He  seems  with  an  instinctive  precision 
to  divine  the  motives  of  men,  and  to  see 
the  distant  results  of  an  action  as  clearly 
as  its  proximate  consequences.  Still, 
perhaps  many  of  his  successes  have 
been  due  less  to  a  calculation  of  re- 
sults than  to  the  workings  of  an  innate 
good  taste.  When,  during  the  strike  of 
1902,  one  of  the  opposed  railway  presi- 
dents was  being  attacked  all  over  the 
country  for  an  unfortunate  letter  which 
he  had  written,  there  was  at  least  one 
man  who  let  pass  the  opportunity  of 
taunting  him.  In  fact,  I  could  never 
discover  in  Mitchell  any  sense  of  ani- 
mosity or  embitterment  toward  the  men 
to  whom  he  was  opposed.  While  willing 
to  take  any  fair  advantage  which  oppor- 
tunity offered,  he  did  not  desire  to  make 
his  attacks  personal  or  in  any  way  to 
wound  the  men  who  antagonized  him. 
His  philosophy  in  that  respect  is  like 
that  of  the  trained  prize-fighter  who  feels 
no  hatred  against  his  antagonist  even 
though  he  is  endeavoring  to  disable  him 
temporarily. 

The  secret  of  John  Mitchell's  success 
lies  in  part  in  his  comprehension  of  the 
other  man's  philosophy.  He  realizes 
perfectly  clearly  that  the  actions  of  men 
are  determined  by  their  training  and 
by  the  economic  conditions  under  which 
they  live,  and  he  is  no  more  disposed  to 
hate  people  for  disagreeing  with  him 
than  to  quarrel  with  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion. He  is  naturally  conciliatory  in  his 
speech  and  seeks  to  meet  men  on  a  com- 
mon ground,  tending  rather  to  emphasize 
their  articles  of  agp'eement  than  their 
points  of  difference.  It  is  for  this  reason 
among  others  that  so  many  men  opposed 
to  trade  unionism  somehow  feel  after 
arguing  with  Mitchell  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  these  doctrines,  and 
conclude  that  Mr.  Mitchell,  at  least, 
is  a  reasonable  representative  of  these 
ideas. 

There  is  no  "  give "  to  Mitchell's 
trade  union  doctrines.  He  is  first  and 
last  and  all  the  time  a  trade  unionist. 
With  him  trade  unionism  is  more  than  a 
policy.  It  is  almost  a  religion.  It  is  in 
vain  to  bring  arguments  against  trade 
unionism  to  him.  He  invariably  attrib- 
utes any  defects  to  individual  mistakes, 


and  still  maintains  that  the  trade  union 
as  such  is  in  no  wise  to  blame. 

Mr.  Mitchell  once  described  himself  to 
me  as  an  opportunist,  but  I  should  rather 
say  that  he  is  an  opportunist  with  fixed 
principles.  His  fundamental  ideal  is  the 
elevation  of  the  working  class.  His  con- 
ception of  the  manner  in  which  this  may 
be  accomplished  is  for  the  time  being 
the  building  up  and  improvement  of  the 
trade  union.  Mr.  Mitchell  does  not 
look  far  into  the  future.  He  consciously 
limits  his  vision  to  the  present  generation, 
or  even  to  the  next  decade.  Beyond  that 
he  does  not  understand,  and  does  not 
much  want  to  understand  ;  he  does  not 
seek  to  guide  his  present  policy  by  any 
possible  or  probable  effect  that  it  may 
have  upon  the  welfare  of  any  future 
generation.  It  is  perhaps  this  intentional 
short-sightedness,  as  much  as  anything 
else,  which  makes  for  the  power  and 
strength  of  the  trade  union  leaders.  Mr. 
Mitchell  does  not  know  whether  or  not 
trade  unionism  Mill  be  a  thing  to  be 
striven  for  fifty  years  from  now,  but  for 
the  present  he  is  content  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  work  along  the  lines  now 
laid  down. 

In  many  ways  Mitchell  gives  indica- 
tions of  his  devotion  to  the  trade  union 
movement.  One  of  these  signs,  which, 
however,  would  not  appeal  to  a  unionist, 
is  his  continuance  in  office  as  President 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  a  position 
which  pays  only  $3,000  a  year,  and  which 
requires  an  intensity  and  an  amount  of 
work  sufficient  to  kill  an  ordinary  man. 
Mitchell  has  never  sought  political  pre- 
ferment, and  he  has  steadily  repelled 
advances  by  which  he  might  have  secured 
remunerative  positions  by  giving  up  his 
interest  in  the  trade  union  movement. 
Part  of  this  steadfastness  may  be  due  to 
mere  inertia,  and  to  the  glamour  and  the 
great  sense  of  power  which  the  position 
confers  ;  but,  this  notwithstanding,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  maintaining  his 
present  position  he  is  making  consider- 
able material  sacrifices  for  a  moral  end. 

While  spending  a  month  In  Chicago 
a  few  years  ago,  Mitchell  was  living  in 
a  place  where  he  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  union  cigars.  I  remember  one 
morning  our  devoting  almost  an  hour  to 
looking  for  a  place  where  such  cigars 
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could  be  obtained,  and  thereafter  he 
regularly  took  his  morning  walk  of  twelve 
blocks  to  get  his  cigars  with  the  coveted 
union  label.  There  must  have  been  a 
pleasure  in  this  sacrifice,  since  I  never 
could  persuade  him  to  purchase  these 
union  cigars  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
avoid  the  daily  inconvenience. 

With  all  his  keenness,  Mitchell  is,  I 
believe,  a  pre-eminently  simple,  straight- 
forward man.  He  is  interested  in  sim- 
ple things,  and  likes  people  who  are  naive 
and  not  subtle.  He  has  no  taste  and 
little  understanding  for  personal  luxuries, 
and  is  not  vain  enough  to  enjoy  the 
acclaims  and  laudations  which  he  re- 
ceives. With  scores  of  friends  and  thou- 
sands of  admirers,  he  is,  I  believe,  really 
lonely;  and  with  a  record  of  great 
achievements  and  startling  successes,  he 
does  not  seem  to  feel  much  the  happier 
for  them.  Some  men  deserve  happi- 
ness without  achieving  it,  as  some  achieve 
it  without  deserving  it.  Mitchell  feels 
the  sufferings  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs.  He  is  too  close  to  the  toiler 
to  consider  his  calamities  statistically. 
I  have  seen  him  moved  almost  to  tears 
by  the  news  of  a  mine  accident  in  which 
two  or  three  unknown  foreign  miners 
were  killed,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
himself  was  leading  a  hundred  thousand 
men  into  hunger  and  privation  in  their 
struggle  for  a  great  cause. 

Mitchell  is  scrupulously  honest  in 
a  position  in  which  even  a  slight  am- 
biguity of  conduct  would  be  extremely 
lucrative.  Mark  Twain  once  boasted 
that  he  was  superior  to  George  Washing- 
ton, because  George  Washington  could 
not  tell  a  He,  whereas  he.  Twain, 
could,  but  would  not.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Mitchell's  honesty  is  of  the  instinctive 
Washington  kind,  and  not  of  the  reflect 
ive  or  Twain  variety.  He  is  absolutely 
and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  men  and 
to  his  union  simply  because  no  other 
course  ever  suggested  itself  as  a  possi- 
bility. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mitchell  that  he 
believes  that  no  direct  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  bribe  him.  I  have  a  storj', 
at  second  hand,  from  a  man  who  himself 
went  to  Wilkesbarre  with  the  determina- 
tion to  buy  Mitchell,  whatever  the  price. 
The  man  was  bold,  facile,  plausible,  with 


a  record  which  might  have  been  envied 
by  the  most  enterprising  of  scoundrels. 
He  arrived  at  Wilkesbarre  late  at  night, 
and  went  straight  to  Mitchell's  room, 
carrying  with  him  a  valise  with  the 
goods  in  it.  He  came  resolved  to  settle 
the  matter  out  of  hand.  He  left  the 
room  after  less  than  fifteen  minutes, 
without  having  talked  on  any  subject 
more  exciting  than  the  prospects  of  the 
strike  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
without  having  mustered  up  courage  to 
propose  his  dishonorable  scheme  to  the 
man  who  gravely  and  innocently  con- 
versed with  him. 

And  yet  a  man  in  the  position  of 
Mitchell  must  fear  not  only  attempts  at 
bribery,  but  cajolery,  intimidation,  the 
treachery  of  secret  enemies,  and  the  offi- 
ciousness  and  foolish  zeal  of  friends. 
He  is  liable  to  be  attacked  with  the 
mere  idea  of  drawing  him  into  an  un- 
profitable and  dangerous  controversy, 
and  he  must  be  able  to  hold  his  peace 
under  all  manner  of  provocation.  It 
is  difficult  to  realize  how  lonely  a  man 
like  Mitchell  may  be  in  his  exalted  posi- 
tion, with  the  enormous  responsibilities 
upon  him,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  tell  how  slight  a  missile  may  wound 
him  most  deeply. 

I  was  once  told  by  Mitchell  that  the 
thing  which  pained  him  most  during  the 
strike  of  1902  was  a  letter  received  from 
a  man  in  Chicago  telling  him  that  dur- 
ing the  strike  his  wife  had  been  run  over 
by  a  train  while  picking  up  coal  along 
the  railroad.  "  If  you  ever  come  to 
Chicago,"  the  man  wrote,  "  I  will  surely 
kill  you,  though  I  will  give  you  a  chance 
for  your  life."  It  was  simply  one  of  a 
hundred  letters  of  intimidation,  but  the 
single  note  in  it  of  the  wife  dying  as  a 
result  of  this  strike  clouded  for  months 
the  horizon  of  Mitchell,  so  that  he  con- 
stantly dreamed  of  it. 

It  is  by  reason  of  his  qualities  and 
their  defects,  by  virtue  of  his  powers  and 
his  limitations,  that  John  Mitchell  is  so 
mighty  and  beneficent  an  influence  in  the 
labor  world.  He  is  the  ideal  trade  union 
leader  because  he  is  singly  and  always 
for  the  union ;  because  he  limits  his 
efforts  to  the  immediately  attainable,  and 
because,  without  compromise,  he  recon- 
ciles opposing  factions. 
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ON  the  outer  edge  of  the  famous 
Board  Walk  at  Atlantic  City,  just 
where  it  makes  a  bend  toward 
the  Inlet,  stands  a  square  watch-tower. 
It  belongs  to  the  Atlantic  City  Life-Sav- 
ing Station,  and  beneath  it  swings  the 
big  surf-boat,  ready  at  need  to  be  low- 
ered into  the  waves  that  wash  about  the 
tower's  feet.  It  was  a  raw  Sunday  morn- 
ing with  a  brisk  wind  from  the  northeast 
dashing  the  fine  rain  into  our  faces  as 
we  tramped  along.  We  clambered  up 
the  iron  ladder  and  knocked  at  the  trap- 
door in  the  floor  of  the  tower.  The 
door  was  lifted,  and  a  helping  hand  pulled 
us  up  into  a  little  square  room,  well  filled 
with  men.  The  life-saver  is  never  a 
demonstrative  fellow,  and  we  did  not 
expect  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  But 
every  one  in  the  room  was  too  preoccu- 
pied even  to  notice  our  arrival,  and  we 
dropped  into  a  comer  with  no  desire  to 
interrupt  the  proceedings.  At  the  front 
window  crouched  burly  Captain  Parker, 
his  eye  to  a  telescope,  and  his  whole 
attitude  expressing  concentration.  At 
his  elbow  stood  a  young  surfman,  with  the 


black-bound  International  Signal  Code 
in  his  hand.  Following  with  our  eyes 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  telescope, 
we  saw  out  at  sea  a  steamer,  with  two 
masts  and  a  curiously  tall  funnel,  lying 
quietly  as  though  at  anchor.  It  was  the 
Cherokee,  from  San  Domingo  for  New 
York,  with  a  general  cargo  and  a  dozen 
passengers.  She  had  run  into  fog,  last- 
ing for  four  days,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
she  found  herself  fast  aground  on  Brig- 
antine  Shoals.  To  one  unfamiliar  with 
that  shore  and  the  treacherous  nature  of 
those  ill-famed  sands,  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  the  desperate  situation  of  the 
vessel.  In  front  of  the  tower,  to  be  sure, 
and  to  the  east  where  the  Inlet  separates 
the  city  from  Brigantine  Island,  the  foam- 
ing breakers  showed  the  presence  of  shoal 
water  extending  far  from  the  beach.  But 
the  steamer  was  too  far  out  for  the  eye 
to  distinguish  the  waves  which  were 
doubtless  breaking  over  her  decks. 

"  She's  just  hoisted  her  ensign  and  the 
code  flag,  to  show  she  wants  to  talk  to 
us,"  whispered  the  life-saver  who  had 
opened  the  trap-door  for  us.     "We've 
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run  up  our  answering  pennant,  and  the 
Captain's  looking  for  their  signal." 

In  the  silence  that  followed  we  could 
hear  the  slat  of  the  halliards  on  the  flag- 
staff above  our  heads,  where  our  pen- 
nant was  hoisted  at  the  dip,  telling  the 
steamer  that  we  were  all  eyes  for  her 
message. 

"  They're  slow  enough  about  getting 
that  signal  up,"  growled  the  Captain; 
and  a  young  life-saver  remarked,  "  Don't 
suppose  they  feel  any  too  brisk  out  there 
this  morning,  after  last  night.  Wonder 
if  they  had  any  fire  I  Say,  that  wind  did 
blow  some,  didn't  it  ?" 

A  muttered  exclamation  from  the 
Captain  forestalled  any  reply,  and  we 
strained  our  eyes  again  anxiously  through 
the  gloom.    There  was  plenty  of  cause 
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for  anxiety.  The  Cherokee  had  been 
for  forty  hours  in  the  sands,  and  the 
northeast  storm  which  had  been  blowing 
throughout  the  night  must  have  driven 
her  faster  into  their  grip.  There  were 
half  a  score  of  passengers  on  board, 
forty-odd  of  her  crew,  a  dozen  men  of 
the  wrecking  crew  of  the  tug  North 
America,  and  two  life  saving  crews  who 
had  gone  aboard  her  soon  after  she 
struck. 

"  There  she  is,"  cried  the  Captain  at 
last.  "  D ;"  a  pause,  then  he  muttered, 
"  Square  flag,  yellow  and  blue  diagonal 
stripes.  What's  that?  Oh,  yes:  Y." 
Another  pause,  while  he  screwed  the 
glass  into  a  little  better  focus.  "  E — D, 
Y,  E.     Look  her  up,  Jim." 

Jim,  with  hands    stiffened  by  much 
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handling  of  the  oar,  slowly  turned  the 
pages  of  the  Code  Book,  followed  down 
a  column  with  a  thick  finger,  and  an- 
nounced :  "DYE.     All  well." 

A  subdued  shuffling  of  feet  as  each 
man  shifted  his  position  a  little,  and  a 
hoarse  clearing  of  the  throat  by  one  or 
two,  were  the  only  signs  of  the  relief  the 
message  had  brought  to  us  all. 

"  Hoist  the  pennant,  Ed,"  directed  the 
Captain,  and  in  a  moment  our  code  flag 
was  flying  clear  up,  telling  the  steamer's 
people  that  their  signal  was  understood. 

Captain  Parker  took  up  his  glass  again, 
and  with  much  less  delay  this  time  was 
able  to  announce  the  next  signal,  "  Code 
flag  under  U  K,"  which  Jim  interpreted 
as  "  Ten."  "  Ten  what  ?"  asked  one  of 
the  landlubbers,  innocently,  to  be  met 
with  the  brief  reply,  "  Don't  know.  That's 
coming." 

.'\gain  our  pennant  was  hoisted  clear 
up  and  dropped  to  the  dip,  and  quickly 
a  third  string  of  flags  completed  the  mes- 
sage— "  feet  of  water  in  the  hold." 

"  Ten  feet  of  water  in  her  hold  1  That's 
bad !" 

"  She  must  have  opened  up  after  that 
pounding    she   got    last    night.     She'll 


never  get  off  now.  No  use  trying  to 
pump  her  out  with  the  hole  she  must 
have  in  her." 

"  Don't  believe  it.  She  took  it  in 
through  her  hatchings.  The  seas  were 
breaking  right  over  her  all  night." 

"  Why,  man,  they  wouldn't  dare  to  stir 
her  hatches  yet.  I'll  bet  her  engines  are 
right  through  her." 

The  discussion  grew  heated  and  com- 
plicated, with  frequent  references  to 
wrecks  of  bygone  years  and  strenuous 
citations  of  the  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence of  the  debater  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  sea. 

But  we  were  more  interested  in  the 
practical  side  of  the  wreck  than  in  any- 
body's theories  about  it.  We  wanted  to 
get  on  board  the  Cherokee,  and  we 
turned  from  the  discussion  to  ask  the 
Captain  how  it  could  be  done. 

"  Want  somebody  to  take  you  out  to 
the  steamer  ?  Well,  you  might  get  some 
of  those  fishermen  up  at  the  Inlet.  Say, 
Cap,"  he  continued,  turning  to  address 
an  old  man  in  a  pilot  jacket  who  was 
quietly  smoking  in  a  comer,  "do  you 
know  of  any  boat  that  might  take  these 
boys     out     to    the    Cherokee    to-day? 
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There's  a  power- 
ful sea  running 
out  there,"  and 
he  indicated  with 
a  sweep  of  his 
arm  the  waste  of 
breakers  which 
lay  between  us 
and  the  ship. 

"Cap"  rose 
stiffly  from  his 
chair,  gazed  for  a 
moment  out  over 
the  waters,  his 
eyes  shaded  by 
his  hand,  and 
replied,  "  Waal, 
I  guess  none 
of  those  fellers 
would  want  to  go 
out  there  to-day 
'thout  they  had 
some  almighty 
good  reason  for 
it.  There's  the  Al- 
berta, now.  She 
might  do  it  if  you 
pad  enough  for 
it.  She's  the  best 
boa;  sailin'  out  of 
the  Inlet." 

"I  heard  this 
morning,"  broke 
in  the  young  life- 
saver  called  Ed, 
"that  Casto  re- 
fused an  offer  of 
a  hundred  dollars 
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to  go  out  to  the  ship  yesterday." 

"  Waal,  he  might  go  to-day,  if  ye  paid 
him  right.  But  if  Mark  Casto  won't  go, 
nobody  else  would  dare  to." 

Discouraged  by  this  statement  ot  the 
case,  we  determined  to  go  over  to  the 
South  Brigantine  Life-Saving  Station, 
the  nearest  station  to  the  shoals  where 
the  steamer  lay.  A  few  hours  later  we 
embarked  at  the  Inlet  in  a  Bank  skiff 
fitted  with  a  gasoline  engine,  navigated 
by  a  genial  fisherman  of  uncertain  age, 
with  spectacles  resting  far  down  on  his 
nose,  and  a  spark  of  dry  humor  in  his 
eye.  We  had  just  learned  that  Mark 
Casto  and  the  Alberta  had  gone  out  to 
the  Cherokee  at  eleven  o'clock.  But  it 
was  no  promise  of  pay  that  had  made 


him  drive  his  little 
schooner  through 
those  foaming 
breakers  to  the 
side  of  the  strand- 
ed vessel.  It  was 
the  message  we 
had  seen  signaled 
in  the  morn- 
ing, "Ten  feet 
of  water  in  the 
hold,"  that  had 
made  him  resolve 
to  help  that 
stranded  com- 
pany if  he  could. 
As  we  circled 
round  the  ser- 
f)entine  curves  of 
the  channel  that 
leads  through  salt 
meadows  to  Brig- 
antine's  back 
door  we  could  see, 
now  dead  ahead, 
now  abeam,  now 
astern,  as  the  va- 
gariesof  the  chan- 
nel whirled  us 
about,  the  Al- 
berta lying  to  not 
far  from  the  Cher- 
okee. Her  main- 
sail, sheeted  in, 
was  shaking  in 
the  wind,  and  her 
mastheads  per- 
formed    a     gro- 


tesque dance  as  she  rolled  and  pitched 
with  the  waves.  What  they  were  doing 
out  there  we  didn't  know;  but  soon  her 
foresail  was  hoisted,  then  her  jib,  and 
she  filled  away  toward  Atlantic  City. 

The  South  Brigantine  Life-Saving 
Station  is  an  old  and  incommodious 
building,  hardly  a  credit  to  our  Govern- 
ment's sense  of  generosity  in  providing 
for  its  faithful  servants.  But  you  can 
get  as  warm  a  welcome  there  as  in  the 
finest  station  in  the  service,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  building  is  no  criterion 
of  the  spirit  which  it  houses.  Captain 
Smith  and  most  of  his  crew  were  still  on 
the  Cherokee,  but  two  surfmen  had  come 
off  with  the  crew  of  the  Brigantine  station, 
their   neighbors    to    the    north.     After 
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supper  a  dozen 
members  of  a  wreck- 
ing crew,  who  were 
waitingf  oran  oppor- 
tunity to  get  aboard 
the  steamer  and  as- 
sist their  comrades 
already  there  in  do- 
ing all  that  was  pos- 
sible to  save  the 
vessel  and  hercargo, 
dropped  in,  one  by 
one,  from  the  neigh- 
boring hotel. 

"  Well,  George, 
how's  it  been  out  on 
the  steamer  these 
two  days  ?  Been 
working  hard  ?" 
asked  the  captain  of 
the  wreckers,  as  he 
pulled  up  a  chair 
and  extended  his 
legs  luxuriously 
under  the  stove. 
George,  thus  ad- 
dressed, was   Surf- 


man  George  Black- 
man,  the  Number 
One  of  the  South 
Brigantine  crew. 
He  had  just  been 
promoted  to  the 
position  of  Keeper 
of  the  Forked  River 
Station  up  the  coast, 
whither  he  would 
betake  himself  in  a 
few  days.  He  shiv- 
ered and  drew  closer 
to  the  fire. 

"  There's  one 
thing  I'm  sure  of," 
said  he;  "the  wa- 
ter's blamed  cold 
out  there." 

"  How  do  you 
know?  Been  in  it?' 
queried  the  wrecker. 

"  You  bet  I  have. 
I  was  thrown  out 
of  that  lifeboat  as 
clean  as  anything 
you  ever  saw." 
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He  hugged  himself  a  little  tighter  as 
he  recalled  his  icy  bath,  and  then  con- 
tinued, "  But  we  got  every  one  of  those 
passengers  and  the  crew  aboard  the  Al- 
berta without  hurting  anybody,  and  that 
was  pretty  good  luck  with  that  sea 
running.  Mine  was  the  only  accident 
there  was,  and  I  guess  it  didn't  hurt  me 
any.  ■  I've  been  twenty  years  in  the 
service,  and  if  I  was  to  stay  twenty  years 
more  I  wouldn't  expect  to  do  a  harder 
day's  work  than  we  did  out  there  to-day." 

In  response  to  a  little  urging,  he  told 
us,  simply  and  quietly,  the  story  of  the 
pasttwodays.  The 
crew  of  this  station 
had  gone  out  to  the 
steamer  soon  after 
she  struck,  and  not 
many  hours  later 
the  North  America, 
the  wrecking  com- 
pany's big  seagoing 
tug,  appeared  and 
sent  a  big  hawser 
aboard  the  stranded 
ship  and  set  herself 
doggedly  to  the 
task  of  pulling  her 
off.  The  sea  was 
quiet,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Che  rokee 
expected  that  at 
any  moment  she 
wouldbefreed  from 
the  sands.  So  the 
life-savers'  offer  to 
land  the  passengers 
in  their  surf-boats 
was  courteously  de- 
clined. The  North  America  kept  at  her 
work  all  day  Saturday,  but  the  steamer 
had  run  far  on  the  shoals,  and  the  Brigan- 
tine  quicksands  have  a  tenacious  grip. 
Saturday  evening  it  began  to  blow  hard 
from  the  northeast,  and  the  tug  had  to  slip 
her  hawser  and  run  to  sea  for  safety.  All 
that  night  the  wind  blew  merrily  and  the 
seas  broke  spitefully  over  the  deck  of 
the  captive  vessel,  throwing  the  spray 
almost  to  her  mastheads.  It  was  an 
anxious  night  for  all  on  board,  and  crew 
and  passengers  were  glad  of  the  presence 
of  the  life-savers  with  their  stanch  surf- 
boats.  Sunday  morning  found  the 
steamer  a  mile  nearer  Ihe  shore  and  set- 
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tied  more  securely  in  the  sands,  the 
"  ten  feet  of  water  in  the  hold  "  forcing 
her  gradually  deeper  and  deeper.  It 
was  useless  to  think  of  taking  the  people 
from  the  ship  in  the  surf-boats  with  so 
heavy  a  sea  running,  except  as  a  des- 
perate last  resort.  The  time  hadn't  yet 
come  for  that,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  wait. 

It  was  about  noon  that  the  Alberta 
came   out,  driving  straight   across   the 
bar,  where  a  record  high  tide  gave  her 
all  the  water  she  needed.     Working  the 
schooner  round  to  windward,  Captain 
Casto  dropped  an- 
chor three  himdred 
and   fifty   fathoms 
away,  and  paid  out 
his  cable  slowly  un- 
til the  Alberta  was 
within    a   hundred 
fathoms      of     the 
steamer.    With  two 
of    his     crew     he 
launched    a    dory 
and    boarded    the 
Cherokee  with  the 
dry  query,    "  Any- 
body  want    to  go 
ashore  ?"       There 
were    plenty    who 
did,  and   the   life- 
saving  crews,  aided 
by  Casto   and  his 
men    and    by   the 
wreckers,      under- 
took   the  work   of 
transferring      pas- 
sengers and  crew. 
One  of  the  steam- 
er's lifeboats,  with  lines  from  her  bow  to 
each  of  the  two  vessels,  was  ferried  back 
and  forth  till  all  the  ship's  companyexcept 
the  captain,  the  first  officer,  and  the  car- 
penter were   crowded    in  the  Alberta's 
tiny  cabin  and  on  her  deck.     The  waves 
rolled  level  with  the  steamer's  deck,  and 
at  times  the  watchers  could  hardly  see 
the  Alberta  as  a  sea  broke   over  her, 
smothering  her   with  the  spray.     Four 
boats  were  lost  before  the  rescue  was 
complete.     One  of  the  Alberta's  dories 
was  stove  in  as  she   crossed   the  bar; 
the  other  was  swept  away  by  a  sea  which 
snapped  the  line  by  which  it  was  being 
slacked  away  from  the  steamer's  side  a 
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moment  after  Casto  and  his  companions 
had  left  it ;  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  used 
to  carrj'  a  line  to  the  Alberta,  was  over- 
turned and  swept  away,  again  just  after 
its  occupants  had  quitted  it;  another 
W9s  snatched  from  the  davits  where  it 
hung  above  the  steamer's  rail. 

Many  journeys  had  been  safely  made 
by  the  Uttle  boat  when,  as  she  started 
away  from  the  Alberta's  side,  a  sudden 
sea  swept  her  back  with  a  vicious  slap 
against  the  schooner's  rail.  Almost  be- 
fore he  knew  what  had  happened,  George 
was  thrown,  as  he  explained  it,  "  clip  an' 
clean  "  into  the  water  ten  feet  from  the 
boat  His  cork  jacket  buoyed  him  up, 
and  a  few  strokes  brought  him  within 
reach  of  the  line  thrown  him  by  his 
companions.  He  wasn't  in  the  water 
many  minutes,  but  it  doesn't  take  a  long 
swim  in  January  to  chill  the  blood  even 
of  a  seasoned  life-saver. 

After  a  climb  to  the  cupola  of  the 
station  for  a  look  at  the  lights  out  at 
sea,  showing  where  the  tug  and  lighter 
lay  ready  for  the  morning's  work,  we 
turned  in  for  a  good  sleep,  broken  only 
by  a  call  to  the  telephone  to  tell  some 
newspaper  man  that  there  was  nothing 
new  from  the  wreck. 

The  next  day  we  went  out  to  the 
stranded  steamer  with  the  life-savers. 
A  first  trip  from  the  beach  in  a  surf-boat 
with  a  good  sea  running  is  an  experience 
to  be  remembered,  and  to  be  avoided  if 
your  nerve  is  not  quite  steady.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  something  a  little  ominous 
in  the  businesslike  way  in  which  they 
strap  you  into  a  cumbrous  cork  jacket. 
The  rollers  breaking  on  the  beach  have 
a  savage  look  as  the  Captain  waits  for 
the  right  moment  to  give  the  word ;  and 
when  you  are  well  into  them,  the  ease 
with  which  they  shoulder  the  boat  high 
in  the  air  and  drop  it  with  a  slap  into 
the  succeeding  trough  is  impressive. 
But  the  seven  sturdy  surfmen  handle  their 
fourteen-foot  oars  as  easily  as  you  would 
a  canoe  paddle,  and  the  Captain  stand- 
ing above  you,  as  you  crouch  in  the 
stem,  guides  the  big  boat  with  the  long 
steering-oar,  with  a  finesse  that  is  even 
more  impressive  than  the  blustering 
forcefulness  of  the  waves. 

On  the  steamer's  deck  we  found  her 
Captain,  plainly  worn  by  the  strain  and 


anxiety  of  the  past  few  days,  but  with 
an  expression  of  eye  and  mouth  that 
told  of  courage  and  nerve  unbroken 
even  by  this  first  disaster  in  his  many 
years  of  service.  Decks,  cabins,  state- 
rooms, and  gallery  showed  a  sad  con 
fusion.  The  ten-inch  hawser  of  the 
wrecking  tug  in  a  huge  coil  on  the  for- 
ward deck  was  a  witness  to  her  prompt 
but  unavailing  effort  to  foil  the  greed  of 
the  sands.  A  hoist  of  signal  flags  trailed 
on  the  deck  from  its  slack  halyard ;  mis- 
cellaneous ropes,  usually  coiled  away, 
shipshape,  on  handspikes  or  in  lockers, 
lay  scattered  promiscuously  ;  a  barrel  of 
hardtack  stood  open  in  the  saloon ;  on 
the  bridge  a  china  plate  bore  fragments 
of  icing  from  a  Christmas  cake ;  in  the 
staterooms  the  little  accompaniments  of 
travel,  a  tooth-brush,  a  comb,  a  bunch  of 
magazines,  a  razor,  had  been. dropped 
or  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  departure. 
Confusion  had  even  penetrated  to  the 
pilot-house,  the  inner  sanctuary  of  sea- 
manship and  orderliness,  where  the  mute 
engine-room  telegraph,  its  pointer  at  the 
words  "  full  speed  astern,"  told  of  the 
moment  when  the  touch  of  the  shoal  was 
felt.  On  the  lee  rail  the  hand  lead,  which 
for  some  mysterious  reason  had  failed 
to  warn  the  mariners,  bewildered  by  the 
fog,  of  the  dangerous  shallows  so  near 
at  hand,  hung  in  its  useless  coils  of  line. 

A  trip  down  the  after-companionway 
ended  abruptly  in  an  expanse  of  water 
covered  with  floating  debris,  and  with 
table-tops  rising  above  in  the  dim  light 
like  shadowy  islands.  The  "  ten  feet  of 
water  in  the  hold  "  had  doubled,  and  the 
water  without  and  within  was  at  the  same 
level,  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide. 
Until  that  water  could  be  got  out,  the 
good  ship  Cherokee  would  stay  where 
she  was,  nestling  slowly  but  inevitably 
into  the  coaxing,  cruel  sands. 

Whether  the  water  could  be  got  out 
was  for  the  North  America's  big  pump  to 
say,  as  soon  as  the  sea  was  calm  enough 
for  it  to  be  put  aboard.  Meanwhile 
there  was  plenty  for  the  wreckers  to  do. 
All  the  ship's  fittings  that  could  be  car- 
ried away  must  be  collected  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Alberta  and  some  of  her 
companion  smacks,  to  be  taken  to  Atlan- 
tic City,  with  as  much  of  her  cargo  as 
could  be  reached  at  ebb  tide.     As  we 
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left  the  steamer  that  afternoon  they  were 
busily  ripping  up  carpets,  unscrewing 
lamps,  candle-holders,  mirrors,  and  wash- 
basins, coiling  up  ropes,  stripping  the 
pilot-house  and  bridge  of  chronometer, 
compass,  binnacle  lamps,  and  charts. 

A  wrecker  has  need  of  an  ample  stock 
of  patience,  as  we  found  out  during  the 
next  two  days.  A  blow  from  the  north- 
east, hardly  half  a  gale,  but  enough  to 
make  approach  to  the  stranded  steamer 
difficult,  kept  us  all  on  shore,  kicking 
our  heels  and  listening  to  stories  of 
former  wrecks  from  the  old-timers  of  the 
company.  Every  one  had  left  the  ship 
soon  after  we  did,  for  they  could  do  no 
good  by  spending  the  night  there,  and  a 
sudden  storm  might  add  danger  to  the 
discomforts  of  life  on  the  cheerless  deck. 
Only  a  quartet  of  watchmen,  armed  with 
Winchesters,  garrisoned  the  vessel ;  for 
there  are  other  "  wreckers,"  descend- 
ants of  those  rough  men  of  olden  days 
to  whom  a  wreck  on  their  shore  was 
treasure-trove  brought  to  them  by  Provi- 
dence, and  not  always  an  unassisted 
Providence. 

At  last  the  wind  swung  to  the  west, 
smoothing  out  the  sea.  In  the  gray 
morning  chill,  at  an  hour  so  early 
that  the  too-civilized  processes  of  an 
Atlantic  City  hotel  could  not   compass 
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even  the  thought  of  breakfast,  we  groped 
our  way  across  the  wharf  to  the  deck  of 
the  Alberta.  A  hail  down  the  compan- 
ionway  to  our  friend  the  cook  brought 
up  cups  of  coffee,  huge  sandwiches  of 
fried  eggs,  and  a  handful  of  cookies. 
By  twos  and  threes  the  wreckers  ap- 
peared from  various  directions,  and  we 
were  well  across  the  bar  before  the  sun 
began  to  drive  away  the  morning  mists. 
Once  on  the  ship  the  hustle  begjan.  The 
tide  was  at  the  ebb,  and  in  the  next  few 
hours  they  must  get  out  as  much  caigo 
as  they  could.  A  fishing-smack  was 
laid  alongside  amidships,  and  through  an 
open  port  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
merchandise  was  poured  into  her.  Bags 
of  raw  sugar,  soaked  in  salt  water  till 
half  their  contents  was  dissolved,  and 
they  became  slimy,  slippery  masses  of 
stickiness ;  great  square  log?  of  satin- 
wood  ;  misshapen  chunks  of  fustic  or 
yellow-wood,  the  raw  material  of  dye- 
stuffs  of  many  colors ;  round  logs  of 
lignum  vitae  destined  to  become  bowling- 
balls,  ship's  blocks,  rulers,  and  pestles; 
bales  of  sisal  hemp,  a  product  of  a  kind 
of  century  plant,  and  the  best  fiber  for 
making  cordage,  next  to  manila  hemp. 
Not  only  cargo  but  a  dozen  hand- 
trucks,  used  for  loading  and  unloading 
when  in  port,  great  coils  of  hawsers  and 
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mooring-lines,  heavy  chains  for  hoisting 
cargo  from  the  hold,  were  dragged  out 
and  stowed  away  on  the  smack. 

Overhead,  at  the  ship's  rail,  stood  the 
jovial  little  custom-house  officer,  care- 
fully noting  every  bag  of  sugar,  every 
log  of  wood,  every  bale  that  left  the  ship, 
for  nothing  must  pass  Uncle  Sam's 
protective  wall,  even  in  case  of  disaster, 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent. 
Beside  him  a  young  member  of  the 
wrecking  crew  kept  equal  tally  of  the 
cargo,  and,  besides,  a  list  of  everything 
belonging  to  the  ship  that  went  ashore ; 
for  .the  insurers,  who  in  this  case  con- 
trolled the  wrecking  company  as  well, 
must  keep  good  track  of  everything  that 
is  landed,  for  what  they  can  save  will 


help  them  out  on  the  insurance  that  they 
must  pay. 

Below  in  the  'tween-decks  a  g^ng  of 
wreckers,  rubber-booted  to  the  hips,  and 
armed  with  iron  hooks,  waded  through 
the  dirty  flood  and  dragged  the  cargo 
to  the  open  port.  The  pale  wintry  light 
from  without  mingled  with  the  smoky 
gleam  of  a  couple  of  ship's  lanterns,  and 
half  revealed  a  scene  weird  and  unnat- 
ural. The  incongruity  of  this  expanse 
of  water  inside  the  ship,  the  tide  rising 
and  falling,  the.swells  sweeping  regularly 
through  her  in  unison  with  those  with- 
out, emphasized  the  pathos  of  her  plight. 
On  deck  the  work  of  dismantling  was 
going  on ;  all  the  metal  fittings,  state- 
room and  cabin  furnishings,  everything, 
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in  fact,  that  was  movable  and  detachable, 
went  over  the  side  into  the  rapidly  filling 
smack. 

The  North  America,  with  her  big  at- 
tendant lighter,  the  Lottie,  lay  out  at  sea, 
as  near  as  the  depth  of  water  would 
permit    Toward  noon  a  surf-boat  put 


over  toward  us.  It  was  lowered  lightly 
into  position  on  our  deck,  to  be  followed 
by  the  centrifugal  pump,  looking  like  a 
great  snail-shell  mounted  on  a  pedestal 
for  exhibition  purposes.  The  engineer 
and  his  assistantsfollowed — not, however, 
by  the  derrick  route — and  began,  with 


ONE   OF   THE    ALBERTA'S    CKEW 


out  from  the  steamer  bearing  the  free 
end  of  a  hawser  from  a  coil  on  deck. 
The  end  was  taken  to  the  Lottie,  made 
fast  to  her  steam-winch,  and  the  broad- 
beamed  craft  began  to  pull  herself  in, 
hand  over  hand,  to  the  motionless 
steamer.  She  came  alongside,  and  made 
fast  bow  and  stem ;  one  of  her  big  der- 
ricks picked  up  from  her  deck,  like  a 
toy,  a  twenty-foot  boiler  and  swung  it 


workmanlike  despatch,  to  fit  up  pump 
and  boiler  with  their  proper  steam-pipes 
and  valves.  They  cut  a  hole  in  the  deck 
and  dropped  a  six-inch  inlet  pipe  far 
down  into  the  water  in  the  hold. 

With  them  came  Captain  Gibbons,  the 
company's  wrecking-master,  and  for  over 
a  score  of  years  in  command  of  the 
North  America.  If  his  face  was  shriveled 
as  if  by  the  force  of  the  ocean  winds, 
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and  the  watery  blue  of  his  eye  seemed 
to  reflect  a  little  the  element  whose  work 
he  had  so  many  times  striven  to  undo, 
there  was  no  lack  of  force  and  decision 
in  his  character.  Things  began  to  move 
a  little  more  rapidly  and  to  better  pur- 
pose as  he  took  command  in  person.  He 
was  a  quaint  figure  in  his  little  overcoat 
of  pious  black  and  his  hat  that  aroused 
at  once  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist,  who 
cannot  quite  forget  his  English  origin, 
and  who  whispered,  "  By  Jove,  that's  a 
real  '  bowler '  hat ;  it's  a  beastly  long 
time  since  I've  seen  the  real  thing." 

The  Captain  looked  over  the  vessel 
with  the  eye  of  experience,  and  pointed 
out  how  the  deck  in  the  smoking-room 
was  bulging  and  how  the  woodwork  in 
the  comers  of  the  room  was  racked. 
"  That  shows  it,"  he  said ;  "  it  wouldn't 
hump  up  that  way  unless  her  bottom 
was  broken.  I'm  afraid  it  won't  be 
much  good  to  start  the  pump  going,  but 
the  owners  want  it  tried,  so  we're  going 
to  try  it.  If  this  wind  shifts,  though, 
we're  likely  to  lose  our  pump  and  boiler 
too.  It  wouldn't  take  many  seas  break- 
ing over  her  the  way  they  did  the  other 
night  to  pick  them  clean  off  the  deck. 
Well,  let  'em  go  ;  they  don't  owe  us  any- 
thing. They've  done  some  good  bits  of 
work  in  their  time." 

We  asked  him  about  the  night  the 
North  America  had  to  slip  her  hawser 
and  run  for  it. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  held  on  as  long  as  I 
could.  But  it  didn't  look  as  though  they 
were  having  a  good  time  on  the  steamer 


here.  The  seas  weren't  breaking  over 
her  house  ;  they  were  breaking  over  her 
mastheads.  I  tell  you,  it  did  blow.  I 
was  sure  then  that  her  bottom  was  broke. 
She  couldn't  have  stood  that  pounding 
and  not  opened  up  some.  I  knew  that 
even  if  we  did  get  her  off  that  night  and 
out  into  deep  water,  she'd  just  as  likely 
as  not  go  straight  to  the  bottom.  I 
didn't  want  t6  risk  it,  you  can  be  sure. 
Men  are  worth  a  lot  more  to  me  than 
ships — especially  when  they're  women." 
Leaving  final  directions  for  the  pumping 
at  the  next  flood  tide,  the  Captain  went 
aboard  the  Lottie.  With  a  hawser  to  the 
North  America  this  time,  she  walked 
herself  out  to  her  berth  again,  and  soon 
started  off  behind  the  tug  to  the  Dela- 
ware Breakwater  after  coal. 

As  we  left  the  steamer  that  afternoon 
the  pump  was  all  ready  to  begin  its  task 
in  the  morning — a  task  that  seemed  to 
promise  about  as  little  practical  result 
as  the  proverbial  operation  of  trying  "  to 
spit  to  windward." 

Back  in  the  city  a  few  days  later,  an 
item  tucked  away  in  the  comer  of  the 
morning  paper  provoked  moralizations 
on  the  uncertainties  of  prophecy  and 
the  particularly  hazardous  nature  of  the 
business  of  making  predictions  in  the 
case  of  ships  and  other  feminines.  It 
read: 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Jan.  27. — The  stranded 
steamer  Cherokee  was  entirely  cleared  of 
water  by  the  pump  last  night,  and  was 
promptly  freed  from  the  shoal  by  the  wreck- 
ing tug  North  America.  She  proceeded  to 
New  York  in  tow  of  the  tug  this  morning. 
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THERE  is  no  severer  test  of  char- 
acter than  that  which  comes  to 
the  children  o£  men  of  great 
position.  Flattery  and  indulgence  sur- 
round them  and  combine  for  their  un- 
doing; and  this  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  father  occupies  such  an  emi- 
nence as  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  In  attaining  this  supreme  posi- 
tion there  are  no  preparatory  gradations, 
but  he  and  his  family  are  suddenly  lifted 
up  to  an  altitude  in  which  they  have  been 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  live;  for  the 
distance  between  any  other  public  posi- 
tion in  our  countrj',  however  high,  and 
the  Presidency  is  not  measurable,  it  is 
so  great. 

When  James  A.  Garfield  was  the 
leader  of  the  House  o£  Representatives, 
he  lived  a  retired  family  life,  surrounded 
by  a  family  of  five  young  children,  who 
attracted  no  more  attention  than  the 
children  of  a  hundred  other  men  in 
Washington.  Every  summer  they  spent 
upon  the  farm  at  Mentor,  Ohio,  sur- 
rounded by  neighbors  who  lived  as  sim- 
ply as  they  did.  They  had,  however, 
an  advantage  over  other  children,  for 
the  father  was  a  gentle  and  persistent 
teacher.  He  had  at  one  time  been  a 
school-teacher  and  a  preacher,  too,  and 
the  home  was  a  place  in  which  the  chil- 
dren learned  while  they  played,  and 
heard  sermons  without  knowing  they 
were  being  preached  to.  This  father 
was  a  great  scholar,  who  knew  his  Horace 
as  well  as  he  knew  the  Republican  plat- 
form, and  could  discourse  with  equal 
facility  upon  the  Books  of  Moses  or  the 
tariff,  and  he  talked  to  his  children  about 
the  subject  in  which  he  was  interested. 
In  nature  he  was  himself  a  boy,  and  a 
very  lovable  boy,  and  his  own  boys  had 
a  romantic  love  and  admiration  for  him 
and  patterned  after  him.  The  mode  of 
life  and  bringing  up  of  this  family  were 
idyllic,  and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  it  would  change  until  the  children 


should  go  out  in  the  world  to  start  homes 
of  their  own. 

In  June,  1880,  the  two  eldest  boys 
were  at  St.  Paul's  School,  waiting  for  the 
school  term  to  close,  when  they  would 
join  the  rest  of  the  family  at  the  farm. 
The  father  was  attending  a  convention 
to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency; but  the  family  would  soon  be 
united  at  the  farm,  and  plans  were  already 
being  made  for  the  summer  ;  when,  with- 
out a  word  of  warning,  a  thunderbolt 
fell  and  shattered  all  the  plans.  The 
father  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency, 
and  for  the  next  six  months  the  farm 
was  a  place  of  turmoil  and  confusion, 
the  centering  point  for  millions  of  pairs 
of  eyes  and  the  resort  of  thousands  of 
visitors.  They  looked  first  upon  the  can- 
didate, and  then  upon  his  farm  and  cattle, 
and  then  upon  his  wife  and  children, 
and  pictures  and  descriptions  of  them 
all  were  sent  far  and  wide.  The  pretty 
lawns  around  the  wooden  house  were 
flattened  by  myriads  of  feet ;  the  fences 
were  broken  by  the  crowds ;  brass  bands 
came  every  day  and  rent  the  air  with 
blaring  music,  and  orators  shouted  out 
speeches  to  a  gentleman  who  stood  up>on 
his  own  porch  and  realized  that  it  was 
his  own  no  more — that  he  had  accepted 
service  of  a  new  master  who  would  per- 
mit him  to  have  no  private  life,  and  that 
the  simplicity  and  charm  of  the  home 
circle  were  gone. 

From  Mentor  the  Garfields  moved 
into  the  White  House  at  Washington. 
Any  week-day  the  people  can  walk  into 
the  house  from  the  street  and  satisfy 
their  curiosity  by  wandering  through  its 
corridors  and  testing  the  chairs  in  the 
great  East  Room ;  for  it  is  their  house 
and  the  occupants  are  merely  tenants  at 
will.  When  General  Garfield  was  Presi- 
dent, the  house  was  alsq  the  public 
executive  office,  and  a  thin  partition  was 
all  that  kept  office-seekers  from  intrud- 
ing into  the  bedrooms.    Assuredly,  the 
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surroundings  were  not  those  in  which 
an  intelligent  father  would  wish  to  rear 
a  boy. 

When  James  Rudolph  Garfield,  the 
President's  second  son,  went  to  live  in 
the  White  House,  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age,  probably  the  most  critical  age  of 
life.  He  was  a  harum-scarum,  ubiqui- 
tous boy,  and  Washington  soon  came  to 
know  him  well.  He  rode  horseback  a 
great  deal  and  often  rode  fast ;  he  had 
a  choice  group  of  associates  who  were 
no  more  civilized  than  himself,  and  their 
pranks  were  interesting  and  various. 
Young  Jim  was  seen  driving  a  four-mule 
team  before  a  farm  wagon  one  day,  and 
there  was  a  rumor  that  he  had  taken  a 
swim  in  the  White  House  fountain  late 
one  night.  The  serious  throng  that  fre- 
quented his  father's  office  was  often 
startled  by  loud  whoops  coming  from 
other  parts  of  the  house,  where  Jim  and 
his  companions  were  engaged  in  frivo- 
lous pursuits.  If  he  had  not  had  an  elder 
brother  more  staid  and  sober-minded 
than  himself  to  guard  over  him,  there  is 
no  telling  what  extravagance  of  conduct 
he  might  not  have  committed. 

The  White  House  life  lasted  only  a 
few  months,  and  closed  in  gloom.  The 
adored  father  was  stricken  down,  and 
before  death  had  claimed  him  his  two 
elder  sons  were  at  Williams  College. 
After  the  father's  death  the  world  forgot 
them.  James  went  through  college 
quietly  and  creditably.  The  early  train- 
ing had  laid  a  foundation  which  the 
dangerous  surroundings  during  the  Presi- 
dential period  had  not  shaken,  and  upon 
this  foundation  he  began  to  build.  After 
graduation  he  tested  his  leaning  for  a 
doctor's  life  and  studied  medicine,  but, 
finding  that  he  preferred  the  law,  he  went 
to  New  York  and  entered  a  law  office 
and  the  Columbia  law  school.  He  took 
his  degree  and  went  back  to  Ohio,  and 
soon  the  firm  of  Garfield  and  Garfield, 
lawyers,  was  doing  business,  the  senior 
partner  being  that  elder  brother  who  had 
been  James's  monitor  when  they  lived  in 
the  White  House. 

Mentor  is  an  attractive  place.  The 
old  house  which  President  Garfield 
owned  has  been  much  enlarged  since 
his  death,  and  near  it  is  the  handsome 
hnii<:>>  which  James  built  for  himself  as 


soon  as  he  had  the  necessary  money. 
The  village  itself  is  a  model  village. 
There  is  a  good  free  library,  which  was 
established  before  Mr.  Carnegie  began 
giving  libraries  away ;  a  neat  town  hall ; 
a  well-kept  street  which  is  lighted  at 
night ;  and  a  sturdy  little  lock-up,  which 
is  seldom  occupied.  The  village  is  well 
governed,  and  a  part  of  this  government 
James  Garfield  was  from  the  time  he 
became  a  lawyer  until  he  accepted  a 
Federal  office,  and  he  worked  hard  to 
give  his  village  as  good  a  government 
as  any  other  village  in  the  land.  He 
believed  that  his  first  duty  lay  in  this 
village,  and  Mentor  admits  that  it  owes 
him  a  great  deal. 

While  he  was  still  helping  to  govern 
Mentor  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate, and  his  service  there  was  especially 
notable  for  two  measures  with  which  he 
was  identified — a  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
which  he  carried  through  triumphantly, 
and  one  of  the  best-drawn  civil  ser%'ice 
bills  ever  offered  in  a  State  legislature, 
which  failed  of  passage.  The  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  was  a  thorn  in  the  sides 
of  the  bad  politicians  of  both  parties  for 
several  years,  and  one  day,  after  he  had 
left  the  Senate  and  was  absent  from  the 
State  in  California,  they  repealed  it 
He  had  by  this  time  acquired  a  goodly 
number  of  enemies  among  a  certain  class 
of  men,  who  realized  that  he  would  be- 
come a  jjower  in  the  State  and  that  he 
was  an  inflexible  man. 

In  the  State  Senate  a  tough  old  mem- 
ber who  wished  to  brand  him  as  a 
"  purist "  once  blunderingly  called  him 
a  "  Puritan,"  but  in  reality  he  is  both, 
for  he  comes  of  that  Puritan  stock  which 
lost  nothing  of  its  strength  by  being 
transplanted  from  New  England  to  the 
Western  Reserve.  James  Garfield's  father 
was  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  his  mother  a  Presbyterian,  and  he 
himself  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church 
early  in  life,  although  he  often  attends 
the  Episcopal.  He  belongs  naturally  to 
a  northern  religion,  and  although  he  has 
been  known  to  go  to  a  Catholic  church, 
there  is  no  probability  of  his  ever  asking 
to  be  received  into  that  fold.  WTiile  the 
formative  part  of  his  life  was  most  lib- 
eral in  its  mental  surroundings,  it  was 
in  its  routine  and  conduct  a  strict  aiMl 
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simple  life  regulated  upon  New  England 
traditions,  and  these  have  clung  to  him 
and  formed  him.  As  for  his  being  a 
purist,  he  belongs  to  the  band  of  young 
reformers  who  have  entered  public  life 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  fighting  the 
old  politicians  and  bringing  in  a  new 
and  higher  order  of  things,  based  neither 
upon  machines  nor  spoils. 

After  two  terms  of  service  in  the  State 
Senate,  James  Garfield  was  announced 
as  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for 
Congress.  Most  of  the  people  in  his 
district  wanted  him,  but  there  were  cer- 
tain men  who  were  determined  not  to 
have  him,  and,  seeing  no  other  way  to 
prevent  his  nomination,  they  cheerfully 
cheated  him  out  of  it.  A  few  years 
afterwards  Theodore  Roosevelt  sent  for 
'  him  and  asked  him  to  be  a  Civil  Service 
Commissioner.  The  place  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult one  for  an  honest  and  strong  man 
to  fill,  but  it  is  one  which  tests  a  man's 
honesty  and  strength.  A  Commissioner's 
friends,  not  realizing  the  impropriety  of 
their  doing  so,  constantly  appeal  to  him 
for  assistance  in  obtaining  Government 
positions.  He  can,  if  he  chooses,  tell 
them  where  there  are  vacancies,  and 
might,  if  he  were  a  scoundrel,  indicate 
what  lines  a  Civil  Service  examination 
will  follow.  It  is  astonishing  how  often 
honest  people  ask  him  to  do  this  very 
thing.  James  Garfield's  first  experience 
in  Federal  office  was  thus  in  a  place 
where  he  could  not  only  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  executive  machinery  of 
the  Government,  but  where  he  could  see 
some  of  the  most  disagreeable  features 
of  place-hunting. 

When  he  came  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission, he  was  himself  seen  for  the  first 
time  by  that  world  in  Washington  which 
runs  the  Federal  Government  and  has  a 
great  deal  of  power.  It  saw  a  young 
man,  thirty  six  years  old,  six  feet  tall  and 
straight  as  an  arrow,  with  a  broad  chest 
and  no  superfluous  flesh  on  his  bones, 
with  a  wide  face  and  a  sweet  mouth  like 
his  father's,  and  big  eyebrows  already 
growing  bushy  over  his  gray  eyes.  It 
found  him  with  polished  manners,  on 
occasion  courtly,  on  occasion  genial,  and 
on  rare  occasions  cold.  In  intimate 
social  life  it  was  charmed  by  his  frank 
boyishness.     It  found  him  in  disposition 


an  optimist,  looking  at  the  bright  side  of 
things,  and  always  ready  to  make  the 
best  of  situations  even  when  they  became 
disagreeable.  It  found  that  he  said  Yes 
or  No  with  equal  readiness  and  meant 
what  he  .said ;  that  he  had,  indeed,  the 
poise  of  an  older  man,  and  did  not  have 
to  unsay  things. 

Now,  this  Washington  world  knows 
what  it  is  about,  and  those  who  constitute 
it  look  to  their  interests  and  gauge  new 
men  more  or  less  accurately.  They  are 
all  after  something  or  other,  and  a  man 
is  of  importance  to  them  according  to 
his  power.  They  saw  a  coming  man  in 
James  Garfield  and  lionized  him  accord- 
ingly. They  saw,  as  a  chief  circumstance 
to  justify  the  lionizing,  that  the  head 
of  the  State  had  received  him  into  such 
friendship  and  confidence  as  he  has 
given  to  few  others.  No  one  was  sur- 
prised when  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
first  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  al- 
thougl;  from  the  President's  point  of 
view  there  was  no  office  under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  greater  importance  than  this 
one.  In  a  few  years'  time  the  question 
must  be  decided  of  how  far  the  National 
Government  will  go  in  supervising  the 
conduct  of  corporations  engaged  in  busi- 
ness of  National  extent,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  a  mighty  one,  with  Socialism 
lurking  at  one  end  and  organized  rob- 
bery at  the  other.  When  Garfield  en- 
tered upon  his  new  office,  no  one  knew 
what  he  would  do.  He  might  hale  the 
trusts  before  him  and  shake  their  bones ; 
and,  if  he  did  so,  he  would  be  applauded 
by  a  large  crowd  of  onlookers.  A  man 
might  even  ride  into  a  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  by  that  road.  Or  he 
might  stand  for  a  comfortable  and  in- 
active conservatism,  which  would  please 
men  who  know  the  way  and  have  the 
means  to  make  those  who  oblige  them 
prosperous  and  happy.  It  soon  became 
evident,  however,  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations  was  not  studying  to 
please  either  the  crowd  or  the  conserva- 
tives, but  that  he  was  following  a  policy 
of  his  own  and  keeping  his  counsel  con- 
cerning it.  When  his  first  annual  report 
appeared,  it  showed  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  effective  Government  supervision  of 
big  corporations  and  not  opposed  to  the 
existence  or  formation  of  big  corpora- 
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tions,  and  that  he  was  preparing  to 
present  a  plan  for  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose. The  report  is  an  able  and  con- 
clusive argument  in  favor  of  Gkivem- 
ment  supervision — the  best,  in  fact, 
that  has  thus  far  appeared — and  it 
put  the  author's  reputation  upon  solid 
ground.  It  is  written  with  perfect  fair- 
ness, and  is  a  good  example  of  close 
logical  reasoning  and  scientific  treat- 
ment of  a  subject  which  is  usually  treated 
from  a  sentimental  standpoint.  There 
is  an  entire  absence  of  striving  for 
popularity ;  and  when  the  Commissioner 
began  to  investigate  the  trusts,  there  was 
the  same  indifference  to  attracting  public 
notice.  For  example,  when  he  made  his 
report  on  the  Beef  Trust,  the  public  was 
disappointed  because  he  did  not  say  to 
what  amount  it  was  being  oppressed. 
The  average  householder  was  looking  for 
a  report  which  would  give  good  reason 
for  his  being  enraged  at  the  price  he 
was  paying  for  his  beefsteaks,  and  did 
not,  of  course,  notice  the  opening  page 
of  the  report,  which  warned  him  that  it 
was  only  partial,  and  that,  as  another 
Department  was  investigating  a  certain 
phase  of  the  subject,  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations  could  not  discuss  it. 
The  packers  took  the  report  with  ela- 
tion ;  and  afterwards,  when  they  were 


on  trial  on  a  criminal  charge,  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  Commissioner  had 
been  guilty  of  bad  faith  towards  them, 
else  they  would  not  have  been  tried  at 
all. 

When  the  friends  of  James  Garfield 
read  this  shocking  charge,  there  was  not 
one  among  them  who  did  not  feel  cer- 
tain that  it  was  false.  The  Attorney- 
General  promptly  said  that  the  prosecu- 
tions he  was  conducting  were  not  based 
upon  information  furnished  by  Garfield, 
and  that  disposed  of  the  charge,  so  far 
as  the  public's  opinion  was  concerned; 
but  to  those  who  know  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations,  the  Attorney-General's 
statement  was  unnecessary,  for  to  then) 
it  was  an  impossible  supposition  that 
James  Garfield  could  break  faith  with 
any  man. 

When  the  matured  scheme  for  corpora- 
tion supervision  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented— a  scheme  which  will  offer  a 
means  of  preventing  the  evils  for  which 
there  are  now  occasional  prosecutions 
after  the  evils  have  been  committed— 
the  public  will  know  that  the  credit  for 
the  outcome  belongs  largely  to  James 
Garfield,  and  that  there  are  few  other 
men  in  public  life  who  could  do  what  he 
is  doing  towards  the  solution  of  the  most 
difficult  problem  of  the  day. 


AFrER 


BY  FLORENCE  EARLE    COATES 

After  the  darkness,  dawning, 
And  stir  of  the  rested  wing ; 

Fresh  fragrance  from  the  meadow, 
Fresh  hope  in  everything! 

After  the  winter,  springtime 

And  dreams,  that,  flower-like,  throng ; 
.\fter  the  tempest,  silence ; 

After  the  silence,  song. 

After  the  heat  of  anger. 
Love,  that  all  life  enwraps; 

After  the  stress  of  battle. 
The  trumpet  sounding  "taps." 

After  regret  and  doubting, 

A  faith  without  alloy, 
God  here  and  over  yonder, — 

The  end  of  all  things — joyl 
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THE   LAST  OF   NEW   ENGLAND'S   WHITE   I'INE 


BIG  Tom  Wilson  was  a  famous 
guide  in  the  high  mountains  of 
North  Carolina.  Looking  for  his 
house,  forty  miles  from  a  railroad,  I 
came  upon  him  in  his  corn-field,  unmis- 
takably Big  Tom,  tall,  gaunt,  and  deep- 
chested.  His  long,  somber  face,  with  . 
keen  eyes,  lighted  up  eagerly  to  meet  a 
stranger,  for  visitors  were  few  in  that 
distant  valley.  Immediately  he  agreed 
to  go  with  me  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mit- 
chell, the  highest  point  in  all  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  have  to  wait  a  day  at  his 
house  before  he  could  make  the  irip. 
This  was  a  typical  mountain  home  of 


the  r^ion.  Its  main  feature  was  the 
wide,  sunny  "  porch,"  as  wide  and  long 
as  the  house  itself.  A  spinning-wheel 
wound  with  fresh  yam  stood  near  the 
door,  and  a  home-made  armchair  and  a 
long  bench  atone  end  were  offset  by  some 
boxes  of  "  setting  "  hens  at  the  other. 
A  couple  of  dogs  lay  lazily  in  the  sun, 
and  there  was  an  assortment  of  articles 
hanging  on  pegs — firearms  and  fishing- 
poles,  harness  and  farm  tools.  Back  of 
the  porch  was  the  main  room  of  the 
house,  clean,  with  a  wide  fireplace,  and 
several  feather  beds  covered  with  blue 
counterpanes.  The  lamps  were  simple 
tallow  dips,  for  it  was  "  unconvenient " 
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THE  PRIMEVAL  FOREST  AT  THE  BASE  OF  MOUNT  JEFFERSON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
This  forest  has  now  been  removed  leavinK  an  expanse  tl  devastation  like  that  shown  on  the  oppoate  pace 


to  carry  kerosene  and  chimneys  in 
saddle-bags  over  the  mountains.  There 
were  no  books  or  papers  of  any  kind, 
except  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  Big 
Tom  said  he  could  read,  "  because  the 
words  are  easier  to  sp>ell  out  than  in 
books  and  papers."  Scattered  through 
the  valley  in  clearings  above  the  home 
farm  were  the  log  houses  and  plain  frame 
houses  of  the  married  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  family.  Big  Tom  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  only  two  apple- 
trees  in  all  the  region.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  valley  the  nearest  neigjibor's 
daughter,  a  barefooted  girl  of  twenty, 
was  hoeing  cabbages  in  a  garden.  She 
had  never  been  out  of  the  valley,  and, 
never  before  having  heard  of  New  York, 
allowed  that  it  must  be  very  "  fur  off." 

On  a  glorious  summer  morning  we  . 
started  up  the  mountain,  carrying  an  ax 
and  an  old  pistol  that  Big  Tom  always 
took  into  the  woods,  our  blankets  and 
provisions  strapped  to  the  back  of  a 
mule.  By  a  roundabout  way  he  took 
me  to  a  "  moonshine  "  whisky  still  whose 
whereabouts  he  knew — for  there  were 
rattlesnakes  on  the  mountain.  He  was 
a  temperate  man,  although  he  said  that 

ess 


the  way  to  take  whisky  for  rattlesnakes  is 
"  to  have  it  in  ye,  jest  before  ye 're  bit" 
We  soon  got  beyond  the  timber  that  had 
heard  the  sound  of  an  ax  into  the  prime- 
val woods. 

We  stepped  up  through  ferns  and  rich 
moss,  kept  green  by  the  great  number  of 
little  streams  that  ran  down  the  moun- 
tain. There  was  little  undergrowth 
because  of  the  dense  shade  above,  save 
here  and  there  large  clumps  of  evergreen 
shade-loving  laurel.  The  magnificent 
boles  of  the  tulip  poplar  trees  measured 
sometimes  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
rings  of  one  that  had  been  felled  for  the 
honey  of  wild  bees  showed  four  himdred 
years  of  growth.  There  were  many  spe- 
cies of  trees — white  oak,  red  and  black 
oak,  hickory,  beech,  and  the  birches.  On 
a  gravelly  ridge  were  g^roups  of  ancient 
chestnut-trees  whose  bark  was  plowed  in 
deep  ridges ;  and  in  a  fertile  cove  higher 
up  the  hard  maple  and  the  familiar  Penn- 
sylvania maple,  for  in  these  mountains  the 
Northern  flora  meets  the  Southern.  On 
the  lower  slopes  occur  rich  forms  like 
rhododendron  and  the  flowering  dog- 
wood ;  higher,  the  white  pine  and  laurel 
of  New  England;  and  higher  still  the 
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spruces  and  firs  of  northern  Canada. 
Professor  Gray  is  said  to  have  found  no 
r^on  in  this  country  richer  botanically. 

Not  infrequently  die  way  led  through 
the  edges  of  windfalls,  the  constant 
waste  of  an  uncared-for  forest,  where  be- 
tween the  fallen  logs  thickets  of  young 
trees  were  competing  one  another  out  of 
life,  only  a  few  of  the  sturdiest  surviving 
to  renew  the  old  growth.  In  a  primeval 
forest  there  is  always  nature's  perfect 
balance  of  growth  and  decay. 

After  climbing  for  more  than  two 
hours  through  this  hardwood  forest,  one 
realized  not  only  its  richness,  but  also  its 
vast  extent.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  stretched  away  through  the  moun- 
tains, unbroken  except  the  clearings  in  the 
valleys — ^the  last  hardwood  forest  in  the 
country  as  yet  comparatively  untouched 
by  the  lumbermen.  As  the  slopes  grew 
steeper  the  deep-rooted  hardwoods  grad- 
ually gave   way  to  the  shallow-rooted 


spruces  that  find  sustenance  in  the  thin 
soil  of  swamps  and  high  mountain  slopes. 
We  came  into  the  great  black  belt  of 
spruces  that  Big  Tom  said  spread  out  for 
thirty  miles  unbroken,  crowning  these 
mountain  tops.  From  them  the  range 
takes  its  name — the  Black  Mountains — 
and  Mount  Mitchell  is  called  the  Great 
Black  Dome.  Going  up  through  a  tangle 
of  low  blueberry-bushes,  we  killed  a 
rattlesnake  that  struck  at  the  hind  feet 
of  the  mule  but  fortunately  missed  them. 
The  noise  of  a  rattlesnake  is  strikingly 
like  that  of  a  baby's  rattle,  but  never 
commonplace.  Higher  up,  near  the  tim- 
ber line,  where  the  trees  became  scrubby 
from  their  struggle  with  the  storms,  fresh 
scratches  of  bears  were  seen  on  the  bark 
of  beech-trees.  Still  higher  the.,  trees 
became  mere  bushes,  and  the  green 
cone  of  the  mountain  drew  us  on  towards 
the  summit. 

At  the  top  we  looked  out  over  the 


A  TYPICAL  .SLASH 
The  primeval  forest  when  the  liunbemBn  gets  throuKh  with  it 
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WESTERN  WHITE  PINE 
Ttces  three  hundred  and  thirty  ran  old  on  die  Prieat  Rhwr  Forest  Reiave,  Idaho 


BIG   TREE  TIMBER   IN    CALIFORNIA 
Sold  by  the  Government  under  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act  to  a  lumber  company  at  an 
average  price  of  thirteen  cents  per  thousand  feet.    Itsreal  value  is  about  $10  per  thooaand 
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TULIP   POPLARS   IN    NORTH   CAROLINA 
Trees  four  and  five  feet  in  diameter  and  one  himdnd  and  tluity  feet  tali 
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24  March 


wonderful  succession  of  purple  moun- 
tains stretching  far  into  the  dim  evening 
light,  or  on  the  nearer  red  and  green 
tops  of  Mount  Clingman  and  the  Seven 
Sisters,  with  the  last  rays  of  sunlight 
upon  them — each,  Tom  said,  as  high  as 
Mount  Washington  or  higher,  and  he 
was  right.  The  top  of  Mount  Mitchell 
is  the  highest  point  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Alps,  and  the  Andes — 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  straight  up 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  found 
there  the  grave  of  Professor  Mitchell, 
with  its  metal  headstone,  placed  by  his 
students  many  years  ago,  blown  over  by 
the  wind.  A  few  paces  below  this  grave 
is  a  shelving  rock  that  forms  a  cave. 
Here  we  spread  our  blankets  on  the  dry 
rocky  floor,  with  a  fire  at  our  feet,  made 
from  dry  limbs  that  we  carried  up  a  few 
hundred  feet. 

Sleep  was  difficult.  In  that  rare  at- 
mosphere the  stars  twinkled  with  twice  or 
thrice  their  usual  brilliance.  Presently 
the  moon,   half-rimmed,  spread  a  halo 


over  the  neighboring  peaks.  Big  Tom 
told  the  story  of  Professor  Mitchell, 
teacher  of  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  whom  he  had  found 
fifty-three  years  before,  after  eleven  days' 
search.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  found  and 
loved  this  mountain,  and,  having  a  dif- 
ference with  Mr.  Clingman,  a  lawyer  of 
Raleigh,  as  to  which  was  the  higher. 
Mount  Clingman  or  the  Black  Dome,  he 
came  over  the  mountain  on  his  way  to 
Big  Tom's  house,  and,  crossing  a  log 
over  a  chasm,  slipped.  Later  Tom 
helped  the  students  carry  up  the  body 
and  the  headstone  and  place  them  on 
the  very  top — there,  above  our  heads. 
Big  Tom  told  of  his  having  been  drafted 
against  his  will  into  the  Confederate 
Army  and  taken  "  into  Kaintuck,  where 
there  warn't  no  water  fit  to  drink."  He 
said  he  had  "  jest  cried  for  these  here 
springs  in  these  here  mountings,"  and 
finally  deserted  and  came  home. 

Then  we  talked  about  the  clearings 
made  in  the  mountains  and  the  washing 


SPRUCE   AND   RHODODENDRON 
Near  the  tiunmit  o<  Unndfather  Mouotain,  Noith  Caroliiia 
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away  of  the  clay 
soils,  so  that  a 
farm  became  use- 
less in  one  gen- 
eration ;  of  the 
steady  rains  for 
wdays  together,  the 
swollen  streams 
and  piles  of  rock 
spread  over  the 
fields  below.  He 
told  of  a  mill  and 
farm-house  in  an- 
other valley  that 
had  been  washed 
away,  and  of  an- 
other farm  cov- 
ered with  rocks 
and  debris  so  that 
it  could  not  be 
used.  This,  he 
said,  was  the  re- 
sult of  clearing. 
I  learned  after- 
wards that  the 
annual  rainfall  in 
this  region  is  seventy-three  inches,  the 
greatestin  the  United  States  except  on  the 
northern  Pacific  coast ;  that  the  clay  soil 
quickly  dissolves  and  washes  away,  and 
that  in  one  year  some  seventeen  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  rivers  that  flow  from  these 
and  neighboring  mountains  in  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  through  nine 
important  Southern  States  to  the  sea. 
Through  the  Kanawha,  the  Tennessee, 
and  the  Cumberland  Rivers,  clearings  in 
this  mountain  region  afTect  the  flood 
waters  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  I 
became  convinced  that  these  mountains, 
lying  in  parts  of  seven  States,  the  Vir- 
ginias, the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky,  can  be  controlled  by 
none  of  them,  nor  is  any  adequate  co- 
operative action  possible  in  seven  sepa- 
rate legislative  bodies.  The  need  of 
saving  the  timber  and  protecting  the 
flow  of  streams  can  be  met  only  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  promptly ; 
for  in  this  last  great  hardwood  forest  the 
lumbermen  are  operating  every  year  on 
a  larger  scale.  With  the  gradual  ex- 
haustion of  the  forests  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  unprecedented  rise 
in   the  price   of  timber,  larger  capital 


SPRUCE  TREE  TWO   HUNDRED  YEARS  OLD 

KILLED   BY   FIRE 

The  fire  burned  away  two  feet  and  eight  inches  of  soil 


brings  in  new 
methods  to  over- 
come the  steep 
mountains  and 
swift,  treacher- 
ous streams.  The 
Federal  Govern- 
ment alone  has 
power  to  prevent 
die  enormous  ex- 
penditures that 
must  come  later 
in  slowly  reforest- 
ing these  moun- 
tains if  the  pres- 
ent forests  are 
once  swept  off. 

The  problems 
are  the  same  in 
the  White  Moun-  ' 
tain  region,  but 
further  advanced. 
With  the  rapid 
growth  of  paper- 
making  from 
spruce,  thirty  mill- 
ion dollars  have  been  invested  in  mills 
and  machinery  in  New  Hampshire  alone 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Trees  old 
and  young,  large  and  small,  down  to  six 
inches  in  diameter,  are  used.  On  the 
high  slopes  where  spruce  grows  un- 
mixed with  other  species,  and  all  of  the 
trees  are  small,  everything  is  cut,  and 
those  under  six  inches  diameter  (some- 
times two-thirds  of  the  standing  forest) 
are  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  This  is 
the  most  wasteful  and  destructive  method 
of  lumbering  that  it  is  possible  to  imag- 
ine, practiced  on  the  high  slopes  by  all 
of  the  operating  companies  without 
exception.  Fire  follows  almost  invari- 
ably in  the  debris.  As  the  soil  on  thfe 
mountains  is  largely  vegetable  mold,  it 
also  is  consumed,  so  that  the  possibility 
of  any  forest  growth  of  value  is  post- 
poned from  one  to  three  centuries,  and 
sometimes  only  the  naked  rocks  remain. 
Eighty-four  thousand  acres  in  the  White 
Mountain  region  were  burned  over  in 
the  single  year  1903.  .\bout  five  thou- 
sand acres  have  been  rendered  com- 
pletely and  permanently  barren.  The 
great  rivers  of  New  England — the  An- 
droscoggin, the  Saco,  the  Merrimack, 
and  the  Connecticut — rise  in  the  White 
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Mountains  and  their  immediate  vicinity. 
They  affect  all  of  the  New  England 
States  except  Rhode  Island,  furnishing 
means  of  navigation,  manufacturing 
ptower,  and  drinking-water  to  many  cities. 

But  it  is  not  the  waterflow  alone  that 
makes  these  forests  important.  When 
the  young  timber  as  well  as  the  old  is 
cut  off,  the  resources  of  the  future  are 
wasted.  When  the  forest  disappears, 
the  mills  and  wood-working  factories 
disappear.  A  large  population  goes 
elsewhere,  villages  dwindle,  and  farms 
are  abandoned.  The  middle  and  south- 
em  parts  of  New  England  have  already 
suffered  the  loss  of  literally  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  complete 
exhaustion  of  the  primeval  white  pine 
forests  that  were  lumbered  in  the  past 
without  reference  to  the  present,  and 
northern  New  England  is  plunging  for- 
ward on  the  same  track. 

One  of  my  first  experiences  on  com- 
ing into  the  White  Mountains  was  an 
examination  of  the  Randolph  forest  on 
the  north  slope  of  the  Presidential  Range. 
From  the  valley  the  whole  sweep  of  this 
magnificent  forest  appealed  to  the  eye — 
twelve  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide, 
stretching  up  to  the  snow-clad  peaks,  the 
interlocking  spruces  enfolding  the  moun- 
tains in  a  rich  dark  mass,  broken  only 
by  the  sharp,  conical  tops  of  the  balsam 
firs,  and  at  the  lower  edge  by  the  inter- 
mingling gray  tops  of  the  hardwoods. 
At  the  distant  upper  edges  the  forest 
appeared  to  be  patches  of  moss  near  the 
bold,  rocky  summits. 

One  cloudy  Sunday  afternoon  in  mid- 
November,  at  the  invitation  of  Professor 
Edmands,  who  has  constructed  paths  of 
even  grade  from  Randolph  to  the  tops 
of  each  high  mountain,  Madison,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  and  Washington,  I  went  with 
him  to  see  some  of  the  recent  clearings. 
Entering  the  forests  by  one  of  the  paths, 
we  found  spruce-trees  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old  and  ninety  feet  tall.  Min- 
gled with  the  reddish  scales  of  their  tall 
shafts  were  the  lighter  gray  trunks  of  the 
firs,  covered  with  bubbles  of  resin — "  the 
blister  tree  "  was  the  Indian  name — and 
the  deeper  furrowed  bark  of  ancient 
hemlocks.  Maples  and  curly-barked 
yellow  birches  were  prominent,  the  whole 
making  a    close-ranked   phalanx,  ever 


opening  before  us  and  closing  in  behind 
us,  stretching  silentiy  upward,  mysterious 
and  full  of  life.  Under  foot  the  path 
was  slippery  with  the  brown  new-fallen 
needles.  Now  and  then  we  scurried 
through  the  dry  leaves  of  the  hardwoods. 
For  an  hour  and  a  half  we  followed  the 
path  skirting  the  foot  of  Mount  Adams. 
Here  and  there  the  forest  varied,  and 
we  passed  through  a  stand  of  beeches 
or  a  thick  clump  of  firs.  Whenever  the 
wind  had  torn  open  the  forest  crown 
and  felled  the  trees,  thickets  of  hard- 
woods and  young  evergreens  flourished 
in  the  unaccustomed  light.  Not  one 
glimpse  of  the  outside  world  came  to  us, 
so  unbroken  was  the  succession  of  tall 
stems. 

We  came  at  length  upon  the  log 
camps,  where  fifty  of  the  four  hundred 
wood-choppers  were  sheltered.  The  cook 
was  just  taking  from  the  "  bean-hole  " 
two  smoking  kettles,  each  holding  a  fra- 
grant half-bushel  that  had  been  buried 
for  a  day  and  a  half  in  the  hot  coals. 
The  crew  of  French-Canadians  were 
standing  about,  our  presence  offering  the 
day's  diversion. 

We  followed  a  lumber  road  for  a  little 
way  in  an  effort  to  trace  what  had  been 
the  Israel  Ridge  path,  but  in  vain.  The 
path  had  been  obliterated.  For  a  mile 
and  a  half  the  search  led  through  almost 
impenetrable  tree-tops  and  debris,  ending 
at  length  at  the  Cascade  Brook,  near  the 
foot  of  the  castellated  ridge  of  Mount 
Jefferson.  In  this  narrow  ravine,  where 
the  sun  shines  but  a  few  hours  in  the 
day,  the  trees  were  moss-covered  and 
standing  close.  We  mounted  through 
them  by  a  steep,  rugged  path,  passing 
two  of  the  seven  waterfalls  in  this  stream, 
climbing  over  rocks  and  many  fallen 
tree-trunks.  Nature  fells  trees  also,  but 
by  the  selective  method,  usually  remov- 
ing the  mature  and  defective  trees,  keep- 
ing intact  the  productive  power  of  the 
forest  and  the  protective  forest  cover. 
Had  we  the  wisdom  to  follow  Nature's 
way,  we  should  cease  to  slash  young  trees 
and  old,  thereby  preventing  any  useful 
return  from  the  forest  for  generations. 

After  a  sharp  climb  of  nearly  two 
thousand  feet,  we  came  upon  the  Look- 
out, a  birch-bark  camp  built  around  an 
out-of-doors  fireplace  in  the  side  of  the 
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FALLS  ON  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  RANGE,   WHITE  MOUNTAINS 
If  the  forest  were  removed,  tiiia  woold  become  allenuteiy  a  tacreat  and  drri  beie  rocks 

We  found  ourselves 


mountain,  we  touna  ourselves  imme- 
diately under  the  edge  of  the  clouds. 
Far  out  we  saw  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Ammonoosuc,  dotted  with  houses  and 
villages,  surrounded  by  mountains,  the 
steam  of  a  distant  train  threading  in  and 
out  among  the  settlements. 

Pushing  upward  into  the  cloud,  the 
character  of  the  forest  changed.  Save 
the  occasional  white  stem  of  a  canoe 
birch  dripping  in  the  mist,  there  were 
only  spruces  and  firs,  as  old  as  the  trees 
below  but  much  smaller,  for  on  the  high 
slop)es  there  is  but  a  brief  growing  season 
in  the  short,  cold  summer.  A  sharp 
climb  of  another  thousand  feet  brought 
us  beyond  the  line  of  commercial  growth. 
Here  the  trees,  most  of  them  below  six 
inches  diameter,  were  ragged  warriors 
that  had  fought  the  storms.  Presently, 
at  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  tree-stems,  though  as  old  as 
the  giants  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
were  no  larger  nor  taller  than  a  walking- 
stick,  and  massed  so  closely  together 
that  one  can  sit  or  lie  down  upon  the 
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top  of  this  miniature  forest  without  sink- 
ing to  the  ground. 

A  little  higher  the  mist  was  freezing 
on  the  scrubby  firs,  and  soon  a  pink 
glow  gave  promise  of  sunlight  above. 
We  hastened,  and  emerged  at  length 
above  the  clouds.  The  whole  world  was 
a  mass  of  rolling  white  mist,  save  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun  that  made  a  wide 
path  of  gold.  The  rocky  peaks  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison  rose  on  either  side, 
with  the  steel-blue  outline  of  Washington 
rising  a  thousand  feet  above.  We  climbed 
a  path  that  led  over  the  crest  of  Adams, 
to  find  shelter,  if  need  be,  in  the  stone 
hut  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 
The  sun  went  down.  Mount  Washington 
deepened  into  sharper  outline  against 
the  sky.  The  white  clouds  turned  gray. 
Half  a  mile  above  us  little  fleecy  cirrus 
clouds,  like  those  of  summer,  floated  in 
the  sunlight.  With  much  difficulty  we 
made  our  way  in  the  growing  darkness 
over  the  frost-covered  rocks,  finding  the 
low  cairns  that  marked  the  way  only  by 
calling  from  one  to  the  other. 
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A   SPARSE  FOREST  GROWTH  IN  CALIFORNIA 
Such  growA  it  good  for  protecting  waterfloiv*  but  not  for  timber  supply 

the  crest  we  sat  down  to     thick  overhanging  boughs  of  the  ever- 


Once  over 
await  the  rising  of  the  moon.  It  rose 
slowly,  almost  full,  directly  behind  the 
conical  peak  of  Mount  Madison.  Before 
us  lay  the  Knife  Edge — a  high,  narrow 
ridge  of  land  dividing  two  deep  ravines. 
We  determined  to  follow  a  rocky  trail 
along  the  top  of  it,  leading  to  a  well- 
made  path  down  the  mountain.  On  the 
trail  the  little  brook,  far  below,  was 
sometimes  heard.  It  flows  through  the 
Israel  River  and  the  Ammonoosuc  into 
the  Connecticut,  turning  many  mill- 
wheels  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  Massachusetts,  and  from  Hartford 
bearing  the  steamers  onward  to  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  stream  that  was 
on  the  other  side  of  us  flows  into  the 
Peabody  River  and  the  Androscoggin, 
through  the  factory  towns  of  Maine. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  promontory  we 
plunged  down  into  the  cloud  and  the 
gloom  of  the  forest.  Down  in  the  dark- 
ness the  tree-trunks  disappeared  from 
sight,  and  toward  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain so  dense  were  the  cloud  and  the 


greens  that  not  one  ray  of  light  guided 
us  ;  but  we  were  able  to  make  our  way 
in  the  even  path  by  feeling  with  our  feet, 
reaching  the  settlement  five  hours  after 
dark  in  the  valley.  The  entire  repon 
of  four  square  miles,  where  that  path  lay, 
is  now  an  impenetrable  mass  of  debris, 
having  become  a  part  of  the  clearing. 

The  unprecedented  rise  in  the  price 
of  timber  during  the  past  few  years,  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  species,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that,  while  the  population  of  the 
country  has  increased  three  times,  the 
total  amount  of  timber  consumed  an- 
nually has  increased  ten  times.  We  are 
using  up  the  source  of  most  of  our  houses, 
most  of  our  pap>er,  much  of  our  fuel,  and 
all  of  our  furniture  and  wooden  tools  at 
a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  it  grows. 
Conservative  students  of  the  problem 
admit  that  the  end  is  in  sight.  Already 
fearful  inroads  have  been  made  upon  the 
hitherto  primeval  forests  of  the  far  West, 
which  are  truly  magnificent   in  extent, 
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but  yield  quickly  to  modem  methods  of  mountains  should  be  cut  only  in   the 

attack.     By  the  terms  of  the  iniquitous  most  conservative  manner  possible — and 

Timber  and  Stone  Act  the  Government  in  private  hands  they  never  receive  this 

is  obliged  to  sell  at  the  uniform  price  of  treatment. 

two  dollars  and   fifty  cents   per   acre.  Under  the  wise  policy  followed  by  four 

though  the  value  is  often  one  hundred  Presidents,  and   fully  approved  by  the 

dollars  per  acre  or  more.     Year  after  couritry,  large  tracts  of  forest  land  in  the 

year  an  effort  has  been  made  to  repeal  West  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 

this  law,  but  so  far  a  powerful  lobby  at  have  been  set  aside  as  forest  reserves. 

Washington,  backed  by  Western  lumber  These  now  include  over  one  hundred 

companies,  has    prevented.     A   bill    to  million    acres — a   territory   larger  than 

repeal  it  is  pending  as  I  write,  and  should  New  England.     All  of  these  reserves  are 

pass  immediately  in  order  that  the  re-  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 

mainder  of  the  Nation's  great  heritage  There  should  be  reservations  in  the 

may  be  saved  to  the  Nation  and  not  given  East,   where   the   population  is  dense, 

away.    Much  of  the  most  valuable  timber  where  the  sawmills   and   wood-working 

has  been  acquired  already  by  large  cor-  factories  already  established  need  mate- 

porations.  rial,  and  where  the  rivers,  if  not  pro- 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  portion  of  tected    at    their  head-waters,   will  less 

the  Western  land,  like  that  in  the  State  effectively  serve  the  tremendous  inter- 

of  Nevada,  has  a  sparse  growth,  more  ests  dependent  upon  them.    Particularly, 

suitable  for  the  protection  of  rivers  and  reservations  should  be  established,  by 

their  use  in  irrigation  than  for  a  perma-  Federal  purchase,  in  the  Southern  Ap- 

nent  source  of  timber  supply.     Such  for-  palachian  Mountains  and  in  the  White 

ests  and  those   of  the  high  slopes  of  Mountains. 

rHE    GOOD  EARTH 

BY  CHARLES   G.   D.   ROBERTS 

The  smell  of  burning  weeds 

Upon  the  twilight  air ; 
The  poignant  call  of  frogs 

From  meadows  wet  and  bare ; 

A  presence  in  the  wood 

And  in  my  blood  a  stir, 
In  all  the  ardent  earth 

No  failure  or  demur. 

O  Spring  wind,  sweet  with  love 

And  tender  with  desire, 
Pour  into  veins  of  mine 

Your  pure  impassioned  fire  I 

O  waters,  running  free 

With  full,  exultant  song. 
Give  me,  for  outworn  dream. 

Life  that  is  clean  and  strong! 

O  good  earth,  warm  with  youth, 

My  childhood  heart  renew; 
Make  me  elate,  sincere. 

Simple  and  glad,  as  you  1 

O  springing  things  of  green, 

O  winging  things  of  bloom, 
O  winging  things  of  air, 

Your  lordship  now  resume  1 
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IN  one  of  his  recent  letters  in  The 
Outlook  Mr.  Kennan  has  described 
the  desolate  appearance  of  the  coast 
of  southern  Manchuria — hills  upon  which 
neither  tree  nor  shrub  has  been  left,  and 
where  even  the  grass  is  all  but  destroyed 
each  autumn.  Other  travelers  have 
shown  us  that  this  condition  is  prevalent 
over  a  large  part  of  eastern  and  northern 
China,  and  that  it  extends  in  varying 
degree  over  most  of  the  Empire.  In  the 
western  provinces,  however,  forests  of 
considerable  size  may  still  be  found  in 
the  recesses  of  the  higher  mountains. 
China,  therefore,  stands  out  pre-eminent- 
ly as  the  land  in  which  the  process  of 
forest  destruction  may  be  seen  in  all  its 
stages,  and  where  its  natural  effects  may 
be  observed.  Here  in  the  United  States 
our  forests  are  rapidly  disappearing 
before  the  joint  attacks  of  fires  and  the 
lumberman's  ax.  To  Americans  who 
realize  this,  and  who  have  a  desire  to 
know  what  results  are  to  be  expected 
from  a  continuation  of  the  process, 
China's  experience  will  be  interesting 
and  significant. 

The  explanation  of  the  dearth  of  for- 
ests in  eastern  China  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  mountainous  region  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Empire.  While  crossing  the 
broad  Tsinling  Range  in  the  province  of 
Shensi,  we  found  remnants  of  once  large 
forests  of  pine  and  spruce  high  up  in 
the  remoter  gulches  near  the  main  divide. 
After  months  spent  in  crossing  bare 
mountains  and  plains,  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  walk  once  more  on  a  carjjet  of  pine- 
needles  and  hear  the  sound  of  the  wind 
in  the  boughs.  One  thing  became  plain 
to  us  at  that  time — there  is  no  inherent 
reason,  except  the  human  reason,  why 
forests  should  not  grow  in  northern 
China.  Even  in  this  remote  region  we 
were  passed  each  day  by  lines  of  coolies, 

'  The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  from  photo- 
graphs by  Mr.  Bailey  Willis,  and  used  through  the 
Murteny  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington, 


headed  for  the  populous  plains  below, 
each  carrying  on  his  back  a  load  of 
heavy  boards.  It  may  be  well  to  ex- 
plain that  the  mountain  trails  are  too 
narrow  and  rough  for  carts  or  even  for 
pack-animals.  Most  of  the  lumber  is 
used  in  making  coffins,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  commands  an  enormous  price ; 
in  the  cities  of  the  Weiho  plain  a  single 
board  retails  at  two  or  three  dollars.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  constant  drain 
upon  the  forests  through  all  the  centuries 
during  which  a  dense  papulation  has 
inhabited  that  fertile  plain  has  left  only 
small  remnants  in  these  remote  valleys. 
We  can  only  wonder  that  all  have  not 
been  destroyed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
with  modem  machinery  and  easy  trans- 
portation an  American  or  European 
company  would  in  a  few  years  cut  off 
all  of  the  trees  that  now  remain  in  this 
district. 

The  destruction  of  the  trees  is,  how- 
ever, only  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
total  deforestation  which  was  accom- 
plished long  ago  in  many  parts  of  China, 
on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. In  our  own  land  die  forest  is 
deemed  of  little  value  after  all  of  the 
marketable  trees  have  been  cut  off.  The 
lumberman  discards  it  and  moves  on  to 
fresh  fields  of  operation.  Not  so  in 
China.  When  the  trees  are  gone,  they 
still  have  the  saplings,  shrubs,  and  lesser 
herbage  ;  and  no  one  knows  better  how 
to  utilize  every  bit  of  the  material  than 
does  the  Chinese  mountaineer.  Poles 
for  the  support  of  roofs  and  for  various 
other  constructional  purposes  are  made 
out  of  the  larger  shrubs,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  either  sold  for  fuel  directly, 
or  is  reduced  to  charcoal  in  the  moun- 
tains and  is  thence  carried  down  to  the 
market  towns,  where  it  commands  a  good 
price.  This  reduction  to  charcoal  has 
the  great  advantage  of  condensing  val- 
ues into  small  weight  and  space — a  con- 
sideration of  the  greatest  importance  in 
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a  region  where  all  of  the  transportation 
is  done  by  coolies,  and  where  the  origi- 
nal value  of  the  product  is  duplicated 
about  every  five  miles  by  the  traffic 
charge.  In  the  course  of  time  the  moun- 
tain slopes  are  thus  divested  not  only  of 
their  trees,  but  also  of  the  remaining 
undergrowth.  For  the  forest  there  is 
substituted  a  grassy  slope  upon  which 
thorny  bushes  are  the  only  perennial 
herbage. 

In  a  rugged  region  like  the  Tsinling 
mountains  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
complete  deforestation  are,  however,  too 
great  to  be  overcome.  To  see  the  later 
stages  of  the  process  at  their  worst  we 
must  go  to  the  lower  mountains  of  north- 
eastern China,  especially  those  adjacent 
to  the  great  plains  upon  which  are 
crowded  so  many  millions  of  the  Chinese 
race.  In  other  countries  one's  natural 
expectation  to  see  the  mountains  more  or 
less  covered  with  forests  is  fulfilled ;  but 
as  China  is  proverbially  the  antithesis  of 
Western  lands  in  many  respects,  so  it  is 
in  this.  In  these  eastern  provinces  one 
may  travel  hundreds  of  miles  without 
seeing  even  a  small  grove  of  trees  upon 
the  hillsides ;  and  I  have  never  seen  in 
that  region  anj'thing  deserving  the  name 
of  a  forest.  Yet  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood from  this  that  the  entire  landscape 
is  devoid  of  trees,  for  I  am  speaking  only 
of  the  natural  forest  growths.  Around 
their  homes  and  villages  the  Chinese 
plant  poplars  and  fruit-trees.  Grave- 
yards and  temple  courts  contain  twisted 
cedars  which  not  infrequently  are  cen- 
turies old ;  but  these  trees  are  preserved 
through  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who 
would  dare  cut  a  cedar  from  even  a  re- 
mote and  untended  graveyard.  The 
poplars  belong  to  individual  villagers, 
and  are  therefore  protected  as  private 
property  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
the  owner.  In  hundreds  of  Chinese 
communities  these  poplars  are  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  timber  which  is  used 
by  the  peasants ;  but  the  supply  is  so 
small  that  it  hardly  suffices  for  the  bar- 
est necessities.  Aside  from  such  village 
groves  the  forest  verdure,  both  great  and 
small,  has  almost  utterly  disappeared. 
The  process  by  which  they  were  de- 
stroyed was  completed  at  a  time  histor- 


ically so  remote  that  in  some  localities 
we  found  no  traditions  of  its  occurrence 
preserved  among  the  inhabitants,  while 
in  other  regions  we  were  told  that  the 
trees  had  been  cut  off  centuries  ago. 

Shantung  is  one  of  the  provinces  in 
which  deforestation  is  practically  com- 
plete, and  here  we  see  a  sequel  which  is 
particularly  interesting  because  it  shows 
the  length  to  which  the  thoughtless  war 
on  all  vegetation  can  be  carried  in  the 
absence  of  governmental  regulation  or  of 
pwpular  foresight  and  co-operation.  I 
refer  to  the  annual  forage  after  grass 
which  takes  place  each  autumn  and 
winter.  At  this  season  all  the  boys  of 
the  village  who  are  big  enough  to  walk 
and  carry  a  basket  are  sent  out  over 
the  neighboring  hillsides  to  collect 
g^ass,  twigs,  and,  in  short,  any  kind  of 
herbage  that  can  be  used  as  fodder  for 
the  village  cattle  or  as  fuel.  Each  boy 
carries  a  basket  and  an  iron  grubbing- 
hook  fastened  to  a  short  wooden  handle. 
Thusequipped,he  clambers  up  the  slopes, 
working  away  at  his  task  with  cheerful 
enei^.  The  stronger  boys  reach  even 
the  highest  summits,  and  so  through  the 
industry  of  this  army  of  human  locusts 
the  mountains  are  almost  denuded  of  the 
dry  annual  herbage. 

These  foragers  do  not  quite  complete 
the  devastation ;  they  are  usually  followed 
by  shepherds,  whose  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  search  each  ledge  and  crevice  and 
crop  the  remaining  grass  down  to  its 
very  roots.  Any  one  who  has  crossed 
the  path  of  a  band  of  sheep  in  our  own 
Western  mountains  knows  that  the  final 
result  of  their  depredations  is  a  surface 
almost  as  barren  as  if  it  had  been  swept 
by  fire. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  this  complex 
process  of  deforestation  will  be  apparent 
to  the  reader  at  first  glance.  As  timber 
becomes  scarce,  prices  rise  and  the  use 
of  it  must  be  correspondingly  curtailed. 
Houses  can  no  longer  be  built  of  wood, 
but  as  a  substitute  bricks  and  mud  are 
necessarily  adopted  by  the  common 
people.  The  prices  of  the  better  grades 
of  lumber  for  all  purposes  become  almost 
prohibitive,  so  that  in  making  carts, 
furniture,  implements,  and,  in  short, 
almost  everything  in  his  trade,  the  village 
carpenter  must  be  content  with  the  softer 
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MOUNTAINS  OF   SOUTHERN   SHENSI 

An  example  of  partial  deforaution.    Slopes  partly  denuded 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  still  covered  with  a  thick  soil 


and  cheaper  woods,  such  as  those  of  the 
poplar  and  willow.  With  the  passing 
of  the  forests  comes  the  extermination 
also  of  the  useful  herbs  and  game  which 
in  other  countries  enhance  the  value  of 
the  timbered  regions. 

But,  important  as  these  considerations 
may  seem,  they  sink  into  insignificance 
beside  the  indirect  and  less  obvious 
results  which  have  followed  the  deforesta- 
tion of  northern  China.  These  results 
may  be  grouped  together  as  those  which 
relate  to  the  water  supply  of  the  country 
and  those  which  affect  the  soils. 
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In  any  country  most  of  the  water  which 
falls  upon  the  land  is  disposed  of  in  three 
ways,  viz.,  by  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
face, by  running  off  into  the  streams,  or 
by  percolating  into  the  earth.  The  ratio 
between  these  portions  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment  to  any  community,  and 
especially  to  one  which  depends  for  its 
support  largely  upon  agriculture.  In 
the  ordinary  climates  of  the  temperate 
zone  evaporation  (including  transpiration 
through  plants)  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
consequence,  and  in  this  brief  sketch  we 
may  neglect  it.     It  must  be  noted,  how- 
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A    STREAM    BED   IN    THE   DEFORESTED   REGION 

Entirely  dry  except  in  time  of  rain.    The  breadth  of  the  channel  has  been  deter- 
rained  by  cccasioDal  violent  floods,  descending  from  the  moimtains  in  the  distance 


ever,  that  the  run-off  and  the  percolation 
are  vital. 

In  the  mountains  of  western  China, 
where  the  destruction  of  the  forests  is 
still  in  its  earlier  stages,  the  rains  are 
caught  by  the  spongy  mass  of  grass, 
mosses,  and  leaf-mold  which  forms  the 
thick  carpet  of  every  woodland.  The 
stems  and  roots  hinder  the  flow  of  water 
which  gathers  upon  the  surface  in  time 
of  rain  and  allow  the  greater  part  of  it 
to  sink  into  the  earth.  This  water  satu- 
rates the  soil  and  the  underlying  rocks, 
and   moves   slowly   but    surely   toward 


some  exit  at  a  lower  level,  meanwhile 
keeping  the  ground  moist  even  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  to  all  forms  of  plant  life  is 
obvious.  Furthermore,  springs  are  nu- 
merous in  such  a  region,  and  since  the 
upper  limit  of  this  body  of  subterranean 
water  is  relatively  near  the  surface,  plenty 
of  water  may  be  obtained  from  shallow 
wells.  In  such  a  region  there  are  many 
streams  which  flow  steadily  throughout 
the  year. 

Among  the  devastated  hills  of  eastern 
China    conditions    are    very    different. 
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There  are  neither  trees,  shrubs,  nor  even 
thick  grass  to  restrain  the  water  which 
falls  in  time  of  rain.    The  water  de- 
scends upon  a  comparatively  bare  sur- 
face, and  as  it  runs  quickly  off  over  the 
slopes  only  a  small  proportion  of  it  sinks 
into   crevices  or  porous  places  in  the 
soil,  while  a  much  greater  part  becomes 
concentrated  in  the  numerous  gullies 
and   rushes  down  to  the  valleys  below. 
The   inevitable  result  is  a  flood,  corre- 
sponding in  its  severity  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  storm.     It  may  tear  out  the  flimsy 
bridges  which  the  Chinese  build,  spoil 
the  low-lying  fields,  and  even  devastate 
towns  and  villages.     Within  a  few  hours 
after   the  flood  has   passed  the  main 
stream  dwindles  to  its  normal  size  again, 
or  perhaps  disappears  entirely,  but  the 
damage  has  been  done  and  is  sure  to  be 
repeated.    The  water  which  percolated 
into  the  soil  is  insuflicient  to  maintain 
the  level  of  underground  water  near  the 
surface  ;  it  has  in  fact  sunk  so  low  that 
springs  are  rare  and  the  smaller  valleys 
are  merely  dry  arroyos  except  in  time  of 
rain.     On   account  of  this  lowering  of 
the  underground  water  level  there  is  not 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  supply 
any  plants  except  those  which  are  adapt- 
ed to  dry  conditions.     Where  possible, 
the  farmers  resort  to  irrigation,  obtain- 
ing the   water  from  wells  and   canals 
laigely  by  means  of  rude  pumps;  but 
much  of  the  land  is  not  suitably  located 
for  such  treatment,  and  a  large  area  of 
the  uplands  must  therefore  be  planted 
with  crops  such  as  wheat  and   millet, 
which  require  but  little  water.     By  thus 
disturbing  the  natural  ratio  between  the 
water  which  runs  off  into  the  streams  and 
that  which  sinks  into  the  ground,  the 
Chinese    have   unwittingly   brought    on 
two  g^eat  misfortunes,  viz.,  frequent  dis- 
astrous floods  and  a  reduction  of  the 
available  water  supply. 

The  second  group  of  results — those 
relating  to  the  changes  in  the  soil  itself 
and  in  its  distribution — bring  with  them 
evils  no  less  important.  Soil  which  is 
covered  with  v^etation  is  held  securely 
in  place  by  the  interlacing  roots,  and  is 
protected  from  the  beating  rain  by  the 
leaves  and  branches  overhead.  Even  in 
the  severest  storms  the  water  which  runs 
off  over  the  surface  is  so  retarded  by  the 


matted  growth  of  plants  that  its  power 
to  wear  away  the  soil  thus  bound  down 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  On  this  ac- 
count the  downward  movement  of  the 
soil  on  forest-clad  slopes,  even  if  the 
latter  are  steep,  is  exceedingly  slow — 
probably  not  more  rapid  than  the  renewal 
of  the  soil  by  the  decay  of  the  underly- 
ing rock.  Where  this  protective  cover- 
,  ing  has  been  removed,  however,  as  in 
the  mountains  of  eastern  China,  the 
wash  of  the  soil  from  all  sloping  surfaces 
is  relatively  rapid.  Ramifying  systems 
of  gullies  develop  at  the  edges  of  the 
slopes,  and  each  succeeding  shower 
causes  them  to  eat  their  way,  as  it  were, 
back  into  the  loose  material ;  their  ad- 
vance is  so  speedy  that  it  can  be  readily 
observed  even  in  the  brief  space  of  a 
human  lifetime.  Each  rain  washes  down 
from  the  higher  points  the  dust  and  sand 
which  have  been  loosened  by  the  plants, 
frost,  and  other  agencies,  so  that  as  time 
goes  on  less  and  less  soil  remains  on  the 
slopes,  while  more  and  more  is  spread 
out  upon  the  flats  which  border  the 
streams.  An  enormous  quantity  is  an- 
nually carried  out  to  sea  as  mud  by  the 
Yellow  River  and  its  equally  tuibid 
neighbors.  Recognizing  this  tendency 
of  the  soil  to  wash  down  into  the  valleys, 
the  natives  have  developed  ingenious 
systems  of  terraces  to  check  the  process 
and  take  advantage  of  it  so  far  as  it  has 
benefits.  A  low  stone  wall  is  first  built 
parallel  to  the  base  of  the  slope,  and  all 
the  available  soil  is  scraped  down  into 
the  reservoir  thus  formed ;  the  thin  earth, 
for  a  distance  of  some  yards  up  the  hill- 
side, is  then  thoroughly  loosened  with  a 
stout  hoe,  so  that  the  next  few  rains  may 
wash  it  down,  and  deposit  it  just  above 
the  stone  wall.  By  this  means  a  narrow, 
dat  field  or  terrace  is  soon  formed. 
Other  walls  are  then  placed  in  succes- 
sion above  the  first,  and  the  same  process 
is  repeated  in  each  case.  This  device 
of  terracing  the  slopes  has  two  advan- 
tages. It  not  only  retards  the  wash  of 
the  soil,  but,  more  important  still  from 
the  Chinese  point  of  view,  it  renders  a 
much  larger  area  of  the  hillsides  avail- 
able for  cultivation.  And  yet  the  prac- 
tice is  applicable  only  to  the  lower  and 
gentler  slopes.  The  summits  and  steep 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  soon  divested 
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of  the  soil  which  formerly  supported 
their  forests,  and  now  they  remain  bare 
and  rocky.  In  such  a  country  the  refor- 
estation of  the  mountain  heights  would 
be  a  very  difficult  undertaking,  and 
would  require  scores  of  years.  A  new 
soil  would  have  to  be  formed  by  the 
slow  processes  of  decay  before  any  con- 
siderable gfrowth  of  trees  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

As  the  rain  descends  over  unprotected 
slopes  it  not  only  carries  off  the  soil  and 
produces  floods,  but  it  has  a  permanently 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  broad  flats 
which  form  the  floors  of  the  valleys.  In 
most  countries  the  so-called  "river 
bottoms "  are  among  the  richest  agri- 
cultural lands.  This  is  true  also  in 
China,  but  the  statement  can  be  applied 
only  to  the  lower  reaches  of  the  rivers 
which  meander  sluggishly  through  broad 
plains.  Among  the  hills  the  valleys 
which  were  once  fertile  have  been  par- 
tially ruined  since  the  forests  were 
destroyed.  A  stream  which  is  capable, 
at  its  normal  stage,  of  handling  nothing 
coarser  than  mud  and  silt,  may  in  flood- 
time  sweep  along  sheets  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  often  small  boulders.  As  the  river 
rises  and  overflows  its  banks,  this  rough 
material  is  strewn  over  the  adjacent 
bottom-lands  and  renders  them  worthless 
for  farming  purposes ;  from  that  time  on 
they  remain  a  barren,  gravelly  waste. 
Damage  of  this  kind  is  of  course  prac- 
tically irreparable. 

Every  one  who  goes  to  China,  or  who 
reads  much  about  it,  is  early  impressed 
with  the  severity  of  the  dust  storms 
which  are  so  annoying  in  winter  through- 
out the  northern  provinces.  Some  of 
the  foreign  residents  have  a  theory  that 
such  storms  descend  ui>on  them  from 
the  deserts  of  Mongolia ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  outside 
one's  immediate  vicinity  to  find  ample 
explanation  for  them.  Every  strong 
wind  stirs  up  the  dust  and  soon  fills  the 
air  with  an  impalpable  brown  powder 
which  makes  its  way  through  all  cracks 
and  crevices,  into  eyes  and  throats,  and 
dims  the  sunlight  on  a  cloudless  day. 


So  fine  are  the  particles  that  they  remain 
suspended  in  the  air  for  hours,  so  that 
it  often  requires  a  day  or  two  for  the 
dust  to  settle  out  of  the  atmosphere  and 
leave  it  fit  to  breathe  again.  This  is 
only  another  of  the  effects  of  destroying 
all  herbage,  both  perennial  and  annual. 
In  our  own  country  the  grass  holds  down 
the  dry  soil,  and  the  trees  tend  to  act  as 
sieves  to  remove  the  suspended  particles 
from  each  passing  wind.  We,  therefore, 
have  little  to  complain  of  from  dust  ex- 
cept along  highways  and  in  our  cities. 
But  in  China  the  mountain  slopes  are 
bare  and  after  the  harvest  is  gathered 
the  fields  are  completely  denuded.  The 
entire  land  surface  then  becomes  a 
source  of  dust.  With  these  facts  in 
mind,  the  explanation  of  the  dust  storm 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Could  the  trees  be 
restored  to  the  hillsides,  the  grass  to  the 
plains,  and  the  stubble  to  the  fields,  the 
phenomenon  would  largely  disappear. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  or  excep- 
tional in  China's  experience,  except  that 
the  process  has  gone  further  there  than 
in  most  countries.  It  will  be  repeated 
in  any  land  where  adequate  precautions 
are  not  taken  to  preserve  the  forests. 
In  America  we  still  have  extensive  for- 
ests, and  by  judicious  use  we  may  save 
them  and  even  increase  the  area  which 
they  cover.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
"  National  Geogfraphic  Magazine  "  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot  points  out  that  in  colo- 
nial and  pioneer  days  the  forest  was  a 
foe  and  an  obstacle  to  the  settler.  It 
had  to  be  cleared  away  to  make  room 
for  fields  and  villages,  and  it  harbored 
hostile  Indians  and  wild  beasts  with 
which  the  early  American  had  to  contend. 
That  condition  has  now  largely  passed 
away,  but  as  a  nation  we  have  not  yet 
come  to  have  a  proper  respect  for  the 
forest  and  to  regard  it  as  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  our  resources — one  which  is 
easily  destroyed  but  difficult  to  replace  ; 
one  which  confers  great  benefits  while  it 
endures,  but  whose  disappearance  is 
accompanied  by  a  train  of  evil  conse- 
quences not  readily  foreseen  and  posi- 
tively irreparable. 
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Attikfr  of  "  Chitust  CharacUristicsi'  "  Village  Hfe  in  Ckinal'  "  China  in  Convulsion,"  tie. 


IT  is  a  mere  commonplace  that  since 
the  universal  adoption  of  steam  and 
electricity  commerce  is  king.  There 
is  no  nation,  no  people,  which  does  not 
own  his  sway.  Philanthropists  are  not 
without  hope  that,  despite  all  apparent 
fcicts  to  the  contrary,  the  time  is  not  re- 
mote when  war,  as  we  now  know  it,  will 
be,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  rare  and 
exceptional.  But  just  in  propoition  as 
this  millennium  of  peace  dawns  upon  us, 
we  may  expect  that  commercial  war,  the 
struggle  to  supply  the  world's  demands, 
will  become  keener,  more  relentless,  and 
more  general  until  it  is  universal.  In 
this  competition  the  United  States  of 
America  holds  a  strong  position.  We 
have  the  larger  part  of  a  continent  to 
ourselves,  almost  unvexed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  troublesome  neighbors ;  we  are 
not  obliged  to  keep  a  large  standing 
army ;  we  do  not  fear  invasion ;  and 
with  a  strong  navy  we  may  possess  our 
souls  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  Our 
territories  stretch  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
We  have  every  variety  of  soil,  climate, 
and  production ;  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  we  have  long  since  estab- 
lished an  uncontested  agricultural  su- 
premacy. "  With  five  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  population  we  produce  thirty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  food  supply." 
We  furnish  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
cotton.  We  provide  more  mineral  oil 
than  any  other  land.  We  are  the  largest 
producers  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  world. 
We  have  a  population  which  is  gifted 
with  a  restless  productive  activity  else- 
where unequaled.  "  Mulhall  estimates 
the  energy  of  the  United  States  at  129,- 
360,000,000  foot-tons  a  day — nearly  as 
much  as  that  of  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France  combined  " — and  he  says :  "  If 
we  take  a  survey  of  mankind  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  as  regards  the  physi- 
cal, mechanical,  and  intellectual  force  of 
nations,  we  find  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  United  States."     Professor  von 


Schierbrand,  from  whose  informing  work 
entitled  "  America,  Asia,  and  the  Pa- 
cific "  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks  are 
quoted,  enumerates  as  the  foundations 
on  which  American  manufacturing  su- 
premacy rests,  the  following  particulars : 
(1)  An  abundance  of  cheap  coal  of  good 
quality.  (2)  Cheap  and  abundant  iron 
of  good  quality.  (3)  Low  labor  cost,  so 
that  in  spite  of  an  average  weekly  wage 
of  $15  for  an  American  operator  as 
against  $4  for  the  German,  the  Ameri- 
can employer  is  still  ahead  because,  on 
account  of  better  climate,  surroundings, 
diet,  and  quicker  brain  execution,  the 
American  output  is  much  larger.  (4) 
American  machinery  is  better.  (5)  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  and  inventiveness  ^re 
unequaled.  "The  best  available  statis- 
tics show  that  the  productive  energy  of 
each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  is 
1,940  foot-tons  daily,  while  in  Europe  it 
is  only  990  foot-tons.  This  means  that 
75,000,000  Americans  are  achieving  as 
much  in  useful  labor  as  150,000,000 
Europeans.  In  some  branches  of  labor 
the  difference  is  even  greater.  The 
American  farm  laborer  produces  four 
times  as  much  foodstuff  as  does  the 
average  European  farm  laborer."  (6) 
A  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of 
cheap  raw  material.  (7)  Easy  access  to 
markets.  We  are  between  Europe  and 
Africa  on  the  east,  and  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia on  the  west.  Of  these  advantages 
it  is  pointed  out  that  all  but  the  fourth 
are  permanent  and  unalienable.  Add 
to  these  the  wonderful  expansion  which 
is  as  certain  to  follow  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  as  night  to  succeed  day. 
This  waterway  will  effect  a  saving  for 
ships  passing  through  it  from  five  thou- 
sand to  eight  thousand  miles.  London 
will  be  brought  nearer  to  San  Francisco 
by  more  than  seven  thousand  miles. 
The  shortening  of  distance  between 
New  York,  our  great  eastern  port,  and 
San    Francisco,    our   greatest    western 
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port,  will  be  more  than  ten  thousand 
miles.  The  Mississippi  Valley— the  most 
important  valley  in  the  world — will  have 
a  new  outlet.  Existing  commerce  will 
be  greatly  expanded ;  new  commerce 
will  be  created;  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
will  then  become  in  fact  what  a  few 
have  always  perceived  them  potentially 
to  be,  at  once  the  key  and  the  cross- 
roads of  the  Pacific.  By  the  multiplica- 
tion  of  the    means   of   communication 


earliest  history  the  world  has  contended. 
For  convenience  we  may  refer  to  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Hon.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  to  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  (of  which  he  is 
Secretary),  which  is  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember (1905)  number  of  the  "  National 
Geographic  Magazine."  The  ever-ex- 
panding West  has  struggled  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  commerce  of  the  East,  thread- 
ing difficult  mountain  passes,  crossing 


WORSHIPING   THE  SPIRIT  OF   THE   ORIGINATOR  OF   THE   BOYCOTT 
This  youijff  man  was  unknown  a  year  ago.    His  suicide  was  intended  to  embroil  America  and  China.    Students  wonhip  his 
mams,  with  sirl  students  near  by  (a  new  feature  in  Chinese  liie)  abettins.    He  bids  fair  to  evolve  into  a  sod  of  Patriotism. 
This  illnstiation  and  the  others  on  foUowins  paces  are  bom  cartoons  published  in  Chinese  papers. 

America  is  now  brought  near  to  every 
other  country. 

"  The  world  is  all  our  iieiRhbor  ; 
The  stars  are  foreign  lands." 
The  Far  East,  which  but  lately  was 
ten  thousand  miles  distant,  is  now  close 
at  hand.  If  we  include  under  that  term 
the  Indian,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Japa- 
nese Empires,  we  have  practically  one- 
half  the  population  of  the  globe  who  are 
in  process  of  transition  and  even  trans- 
formation to  a  degree  very  little  appre- 
hended by  Americans.  It  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  the  commerce  of 
the  Orient  is  a  prize  for  which  from  its 


desert  wastes,  and  later  braving  unknown 
oceans  to  get  access  to  the  Orient.  Be- 
ginning with  caravans  from  the  Nile 
valley  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  to 
India,  and  to  China  almost  in  prehistoric 
times,  we  come  to  the  modern  period 
when  great  sea  routes  were  first  discov- 
ered and  then  declared  the  common 
property  of  mankind  under  the  growing 
law  of  nations. 

Without  pausing  to  trace  the  history 
of  this  development,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  within  the  past  generation, 
owing  to  improvement  ^in  the  means  of 
communication   and  of  transit,  it  has 
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entered  upon  an  entirely  new  stage.  A 
hundred  years  ago  "  the  world  had  not 
a  single  steamer  upon  the  ocean,  a  single 
mile  of  railway  on  land,  a  single  span  of 
telegraph  upon  the  continent,  or  a  foot  of 
cable  beneath  the  ocean.  In  1 905  it  had 
over  eighteen  thousand  steam  vessels, 
five  hundred  thousand  miles  of  railway, 
and  more  than  a  million  miles  of  land 
teleg^ph  ;  while  the  very  continents  are 
bound  together  and  give  instantaneous 


hundred  and  fifty  millions,  as  against 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  globe,  with  a  land  area  of 
but  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
globe  (eighteen  million  square  miles 
against  thirty-four  million  square  miles 
for  the  remainder).  Yet  Oriental  com- 
merce totals  less  than  three  billion  dol- 
lars, while  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
nineteen  billions — an  average  commerce 
in  the  Orient  of  about  three  dollars  per 


BOYCOTTING  A   SHOP  THAT   SELLS  AMERICAN   FLOUR 

American  flour  is  whiter,  cleaner,  and  cheaper  than  that  made  in  South  China.    Its  sale  has  been  enormous.    Now  the  milk 
in  Washington  are  shutting  down  for  ladc  of  a  market.    He  who  uses  American  flour  is  unpatriotic  and  will  be  boycotted. 


communication  by  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  of  ocean  cable." 
By  this  enormous  increase  in  the  jwwer 
of  production,  transportation,  and  com- 
munication, commerce  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  has  multiplied,  is  multiplying,  and 
will  multiply  many  fold. 

"  The  world's  international  commerce, 
which  a  single  century  ago  was  less 
than  two  billions  of  dollars,  is  now 
twenty-two  billions ;  and  the  commerce 
of  the  Orient,  which  was  less  than  two 
hundred  millions,  is  now  nearly  three 
thousand  millions."  The  population  of 
Asia  and  Oceania  is  estimated  at  eight 


capita  against  twenty-seven  dollars  for 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  The  growth 
of  Oriental  trade  for  a  century  has  been 
but  two  billions  of  dollars,  as  against 
eighteen  billions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  But  this  period  of  comparative 
stagnation  is  passing  away.  During  the 
past  half-century  India  has  built  about 
twenty-eight  thousand  miles  of  railway, 
and  has  a  trade  of  about  $2.25  per 
capita,  while  little  Japan,  with  about  four 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
way, has  a  trade  of  $5.86  per  head. 
The  industrial  revolution  in  the  latter 
country  is   one  of  the  marvels  of  our 
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time.  In  China,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  a  population  ten  times  that  of  Japan, 
commercial  and  industrial  changes  are 
but  beginning.  With  only  about  two 
thousand  miles  of  Chinese  railway,  ex- 
perience since  1900  has  shown  the  most 
conservative  Chinese  that  here  is  an 
Aladdin's  lamp  which  they  have  but 
to  rub  to  produce  a  wealth  beyond  the 
dreams  of  even  Oriental  avarice.  The 
line  from  Peking  to  Newchwang  is  sup- 
posed, during  the  past  year,  to  have 
netted  the  Chinese  Government  between 
three  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
(silver)  per  month.  Is  it  strange  that 
Chinese  geomancy  (fengshui)  practically 
disappears  as  an  inhibitory  force,  and 
that  the  dreaded  Earth  Dragon  crawls 
down  a  little  deeper  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  rumble  of  trains  and  the  piercing 
of  mining  shafts?  The  new  industrial 
China  will  involve  one  of  the  mightiest 
transformations  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind— hundreds  of  millions  of  sturdy 
agriculturists  metamorphosed  into  man- 
ufacturers. The  great  plain  of  China 
produces  unlimited  cotton.  Its  teeming 
ptopulation  are  all  i>otential  ■  agents  by 
which  steam  and  electricity  will  revolu- 
tionize the  empire  of  the  Ea^t.  The  city 
of  Hankow,  on  the  mighty  Yangtzu  River, 
is  probably  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
world.  To  control  this  unprecedented 
development,  and  to  have  a  share  in  its 
potentialities,  is  the  ambition  of  every 
trading  country.  As  we  have  already 
reminded  ourselves,  on  the  ground  of 
cajjacity,  proximity,  energy,  we  are  the 
people  who  ought  to  enter  into  the  new 
conditions  with  the  greatest  advantages. 
Since  1898  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our 
favor.  China  has  a  long  list  of  com- 
modities— tea,  silk,  hemp,  jute,  etc. — that 
we  must  have.  We  have  cotton  goods, 
lumber,  kerosene,  flour,  etc.,  which  the 
Chinese  have  come  to  like,  up>on  which, 
however,  they  are  not  dependent.  We 
are  reminded  by  the  great  and  growing 
emigfration  of  some  of  our  best  agricul- 
turists to  Canada  that  our  arable  land 
is  practically  exhausted.  Hitherto  the 
world  has  gone  westward  ;  but  now  the 
limits  have  been  reached,  and  we  must 
go  technically  West  to  get  to  our  goal, 
which  must  be  the  Far  East.    Mr.  Carroll 


D.  Wright  has  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  our  unceasing  production  always 
tends  to  become  over-production.  We 
are  perpetually  snowed  under  by  our 
own  products,  which  must  be  exported 
somewhere,  but  for  which,  practicaUy, 
we  must  find  a  market  in  the  Far  East 
"  To  raise  the  standard  of  the  Chinese 
people  one  himdred  per  cent.,"  says  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong,  "  is  equivalent  to  the  dis- 
covery of  five  new  Americas  at  a  time 
when  there  are  no  more  lands  to  be  dis- 
covered." 

Now,  what  are  we  Americans  doing 
in  the  face  of  possibilities  and  necessities 
like  these  ?  We  need  a  large  American 
mercantile  marine.  At  present  the 
"  flowery  flag "  has  almost  disappeared 
from  Chinese  seas,  while  every  other 
country,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Japan,  is  represented  by 
great  steam  lines  traversing  the  globe. 
The  Japanese  "  Nippon  Kaisha  "  is  said 
to  be  second  only  to  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  in  the  number  of  its 
steamers  and  their  tonnage.  They  run 
to  Vancouver,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
Australia,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  London.  What  have 
we  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
generation  with  this  gn'owth  of  yesterday  ? 
Where  are  our  American  banks  in  the 
Far  East  to  match  the  gigantic  a^rega- 
tions  of  capital  of  the  countries  named, 
which  are  really  commercial  arteries  and 
veins  through  which  strong  financial 
currents  steadily  ebb  and  flow  ?  When 
shall  we  have  our  Consular  Service  so 
reformed  that  we  may  not,  as  now, 
stumble  upon  many  admirable  men  (with 
some  flagrant  exceptions),  all  greatly 
underpaid,  but  may  be  sure  of  the  btst 
men  that  the  country  affords  in  positions 
of  delicacy,  difficulty,  and  of  high  impor- 
tance ?  When  shall  we  have  a  class  of 
American  business  men  who  go,  as  Ger- 
mans do,  to  Eastern  lands  to  learn  the 
language,  to  cultivate  the  people,  to  de- 
velop trade  and  friendship  with  the 
Orient,  and  to  take  a  practical  part  in 
the  greatest  movement  of  modem  times 
to  their  own  advantage  and  to  that  of 
America  and  the  East  ?  At  present  what 
we  witness  is :  (1)  "  A  vast  and  varied 
ignorance  "  on  the  part  of  even  shrewd 
and  theoretically  well-informed  business 
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ILL-TREATMENT  OF  CHINESE  AT  SAN   FRANCISCO 
Aaxricin  insolence  in  the  indiscriminate  confounding  of  scholars,  merchants,  travelers,  and  coolies,  by  treating  them  as  aii 
alike  actual  or  potential  criminals,  has  sunk  deep  into  the  awakening  national  consciousness.    Nothing  could  be  better 
a^pted  to  i«*faww  hatred  than  these  pictures.    They  show  Chinese  being  driven  into  the  detention  sheds,  compell:^:,  to^ 
b*the,  imnaiiiul  by  the  Bcrtillon  system,  aiul  subiected  to  violence  and  indignities  in  the  street.  I  /-> 
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men  of  America  as  to  existing  conditions 
and  an  indifference  to  them  which  makes 
a  handsome  match  for  the  like  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese.  (2)  A  race 
prejudice  against  those  of  other  training 
and  diflferent  skins  from  our  own  which 
is  amusing,  amazing,  inexcusable,  and 
idiotic.  Nothing  like  it,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  met  with  in  any  of  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  Europe.  In  the  keen 
competition  for  trade  it  is  a  heavy  weight 
and  an  almost  fatal  'handicap.  (3)  A 
brainless  optimi.sm  which,  like  the  tradi- 
tional midnight  cat  on  the  wall,  felicitates 
itself  that "  things  seem  to  be  coming  my 
way  "  when  the  facts,  rationally  consid- 
ered, are  to  be  interpreted  quite  other- 
wise. There  is  a  series  of  contempo- 
raneous phenomena  to  which  we  are 
singularly  indifferent  called  "the  Ger- 
manization  of  the  world,"  which  will 
affect  us  most  seriously  both  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  there  is  another  process 
going  on  which  is  rightly  termed  "  the 
Japanization  of  the  Far  East,"  of  which 
we  know  nothing  and  for  which  we  care 
nothing;  and  yet  these  allied  and  yet 
totally  distinct  forces  harmonize  in  their 
endeavor  to  shut  us  out  of  Asia.  We 
are  doing  what  we  can  to  assist  them  by 
our  selfish  and  indeed  brutal  treatment 
of  the  Chinese,  extending  through  many 
decades,  which  we  have  conveniently 
forgotten,  but  which  now,  since  four 
hundred  millions  are  coming  to  world- 
consciousness,  they  inconveniently  re- 


member. We  have  invited  them  to  our 
shores,  hunted  them  as  criminals  for  their 
accursed  sobriety,  industry,  and  econ- 
omy, have  refused  justice  for  wholesale 
murders  committed  in  "  a  Territory,"  be- 
cause that  is  a  loosely  organized  region 
over  which  the  Government  control  is 
slight,  and  for  like  murders  committed  in 
"  a  State,"  because  that  is  a  tract  highly 
organized,  over  which  the  Government 
has  no  control  at  all  1  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  when  a  Secretary  of  State  referred 
the  Chinese  Minister  to  the  Governor  of 
Colorado,  the  Oriental  blandly  replied 
that  he  had  "  no  treaty  with  the  Governor 
of  Colorado  "  ? 

The  nidus  of  the  boycott  is  in  the 
accumulation  of  the  wrongs  of  many 
years,  of  our  mistreatment  of  an  ancient, 
a  proud,  a  sensitive,  and  a  learned  peo- 
ple by  a  Nation  that  once  professed  to 
believe  that  "  all  mankind  are  created 
free  and  equal."  This  is  aggravated  by 
the  shameful  betrayal  of  American  inter- 
ests in  the  Hankow-Canton  Railway  by 
an  American  syndicate.  The  Chinese  are 
now  united  against  us  as  never  before. 
Those  who  know  tell  us  that  our  trade  is 
becoming  a  vanishing  quantity.  The  lives 
of  all  Americans  in  China  are  in  more  or 
less  danger ;  yet  most  of  us  continue,  in 
the  language  of  a  German  proverb,  to 
*'ihold  our  mouths  open, expecting  roasted 
pigeons  to  fly  inside."  Is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
are  living  in  a  fools'  paradise  ? 
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ASCENSION  ■  lilies  were  every- 
where in  our  shabby  drawing- 
room.  They  crowded  two  tables 
and  filled  a  comer,  and  rose,  slim  and 
white,  atop  an  old  Sheraton  cabinet. 
Every  one  had  sent  Peleas  and  me  a 
sheaf  of  the  white  blooms — the  Cleatams 
and  the  Chartres,  Miss  Willie  Lillie- 
blade  and  Enid  and  Lisa  and  Hobart 
Eddy,  had  all  remembered  us  on  Easter 
eve,  and  we  entered  our  drawing-room 
after  breakfast  on  Easter  morning  to  be 
almost  gfreeted  with  a  winding  of  the 
silver  trumpets.  The  sun  smote  glori- 
ously across  them,  and  some  were  like  a 
heavenly  kind  of  candle,  their  light 
secretly  diffused,  premonitory  of  spring, 
of  some  far-off  resurrection  of  light  itself 
into  a  newer,  sweeter  element.  It  was  a 
wonderful  Easter  day,  and,  in  spite  of 
our  absurd  white  hair,  Peleas  and  I  were 
never  in  fairer  health ;  and  yet,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  forty-eight  years  together, 
Easter  found  us  close  prisoners.  Easter 
morning,  and  we  were  forbidden  to  leave 
the  house ! 

Peleas  walked  to  the  window,  and 
lifted  and  touched  among  the  blossoms, 
and  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  Ettare,"  he  said,  with  some  show  of 
firmness,  "  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  we  should  not  go." 

"  Ah,  well  now,"  said  I,  with  a  sigh, 
"  prove  that  to  Nichola.  Do  I  not  know 
it  perfectly  already  ?" 

It  is  one  sign  of  our  advancing  years, 
we  must  suppose,  that  we  are  prone  to 
blame  each  other  for  the  trifles  that 
heaven  sends.  The  sterner  things  we 
long  ago  learned  to  accept  with  our 
hands  clas|)ed  in  each  other's  ;  but  when 
the  postman  is  late,  or  the  hot  water  is 
cold,  or  the  gas  is  poor,  we  have  a  way 
of  looking  solemnly  sidewise,  with  our 
souls  tried. 

Yet  the  night  before  we  had  gone 
upstairs  in  the  best  of  humors,  Peleas 
carrying  an  Ascension  lily  to  stand  in  the 
nwonlight  of  our  window— for  it  always 
seems  to  me  the  saddest  injustice  to  set 
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the  sullen  extinguisher  of  lowered  lights 
upon  the  brief  life  of  a  flower.  And  we 
had  looked  forward  happily  to  the  hal- 
lowed hour  of  the  morning  when  the 
service  is,  as  it  should  always  be,  insep- 
arable from  a  festival  of  spring. 

Then,  lol  when  we  were  awakened 
there  was  the  treacherous  world  one  glit- 
tering coat  of  ice.  Branches  sparkled 
against  the  sparkling  blue,  the  wall  of 
the  park  was  a  long  rampart  of  silver, 
and  the  faithless  sidewalks  were  mock- 
eries of  slipperiness.  But  the  sad  signifi- 
cance of  this  did  not  come  to  me  until 
Nichola  entered  the  dining-room  with 
the  griddle-cakes  and  found  me  dressed 
in  my  gray  silk  and  Peleas  in  broad- 
cloth. 

"  Is  it,"  said  our  old  serving-woman, 
who  ruled  us  as  if  she  had  brought  us 
from  Italy,  and  we  had  not,  forty-odd 
years  ago,  tempted  her  from  her  native 
Capri,  "  is  it  that  you  are  mad,  with  this 
ice  everywhere,  everywhere  ?" 

"  It  is  Easter  morning,  Nichola,"  said 
I,  with  the  mildness  of  one  who  supports 
a  perfect  cause. 

"Our  Lady  knows  it  is  so,"  said 
Nichola,  setting  down  her  smoking  bur- 
den ;  "  but  the  streets  are  so  thick  with 
ice  that  one  breaks  one's  head  a  thou- 
sand times.  You  must  not  think  of  so 
much  as  stepping  in  the  ar-y." 

She  left  the  room,  and  the  honey-gold 
cakes  cooled  while  [Peleas  and  I  looked 
at  each  other,  aghast.  Miss  our  Easter 
service  for  the  first  time  in  our  life 
together!  The  thought  was  hardly  to  be 
borne.  We  argued  it  out  with  Nichola 
when  she  came  back,  and  Peleas  even 
stamped  his  foot  under  the  table ;  but 
she  only  brought  more  cakes  and  shook 
her  head — the  impertinent  old  woman 
who  has  conceived  that  she  must  take 
care  of  us. 

"  One  breaks  one's  head  a  thousand 
times,"  she  repeated,  obstinately.  "  Our 
Lady  would  not  wish  it.  Danger  is  not 
holy." 

To  tell  the  truth,  as    Peleas   and    I 
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looked  sorrowfully  out  the  window  over 
the  Ascension  lilies,  we  knew  that  there 
was  reason  in  the  situation,  for  the  streets 
were  perilous  even  to  look  at  None 
the  less  we  bitterly  resented  it,  for  it  is 
bad  enough  to  have  a  disagreeable  mat- 
ter occur  without  having  reason  on  its 
side  too.  As  for  our  carriage,  that  went 
lon^;  ago,  together  with  the  days  when 
Peleas  could  model  and  I  could  write  so 
that  a  few  were  deceived ;  and  as  for  a 
cab  to  our  far  downtown  church  and 
back,  that  was  not  to  be  considered.- 
For  several  years  now  we  have  stepped, 
as  Nichola  would  say,  softly,  softly  from 
one  security  to  the  next,  so  that  we  need 
not  give  up  our  house ;  and  even  now 
we  are  seldom  sure  that  one  month's 
comfort  will  keep  its  troth  with  the  next. 
Since  it  was  too  icy  to  walk  to  the  car, 
we  must  needs  remain  where  we  were. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  opinion,  "that  it  is  really 
Easter  uptown  too.     But  some  way — " 

"  I  know,"  said  Peleas.  Really,  of  all 
the  pleasures  of  this  world,  I  think  that 
the  "  I  know "  of  Peleas  in  answer  to 
something  I  have  left  unsaid  is  the  last 
to  be  foregone.  I  hope  that  there  is  no 
one  who  does  not  have  this  delight. 

"  Peleas — "  I  began  tremblingly  to 
suggest. 

"Ah,  well  now,"  cried  Peleas,  reso- 
lutely, "  let  us  go  anjrway.  We  can 
walk  beside  the  curb  slowly.  And,  after 
all,  we  do  not  belong  to  Nichola." 
Really,  of  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world, 
I  think  that  the  daring  of  Peleas  at  mo- 
ments when  I  am  cowardly  is  quite  the 
last  to  be  renounced.  I  hope  that  there 
is  no  one  who  has  not  the  delight  of 
living  near  some  one  a  bit  braver  than 
one  is  one's  self. 

With  one  accord  we  guiltily  slipped 
from  the  drawing-room  and  toiled  up  the 
stairs.  I  think,  although  we  would  not 
for  the  world  have  said  so,  that  there 
may  have  been  in  both  our  minds  the 
fear  that  this  might  be  our  last  Easter 
together,  and  if  it  were,  to  run  away  to 
Easter  service  would  be  a  fitting  mem- 
ory, a  little  delicious  human  thing  to 
remember  among  austerer  glories.  Out 
of  its  box  in  a  twinkling  came  my  violet 
bonnet,  and  I  hardly  so  much  as  looked 
in  a  mirror  as  I  put  it  on.     I  fastened 


my  cloak  wrong  from  top  to  bottom  and 
seized  two  right-hand  gloves  and  thrust 
them  in  my  muff.  And  then  we  opened 
the  door  and  listened.  There  was  not 
a  sound  in  the  house.  We  ventured 
into  the  passage  and  down  the  stairs, 
and  I  think  we  did  not  breathe  until  the 
outer  door  closed  softly  upon  us.  For 
Nichola,  we  have  come  to  believe,  is  a 
mystic, and  thinks  other  people's  thoughts. 
At  all  events,  she  finds  us  out  so  often 
that  we  prefer  to  theorize  that  it  is  her 
penetration  and  not  our  clumsiness  that 
betrays  us. 

Nichola  had  already  cleaned  the  steps 
with  hot  water  and  salt  and  ashes  and 
sawdust  combined — Nichola  is  so  thor- 
ough that  I  am  astonished  that  she  has 
not  corrupted  me  with  the  quality.  Yet 
no  sooner  was  I  beyond  the  pale  of  her 
friendly  care  than  I  overestimated  thor- 
oughness, like  the  weak  character  that  I 
am,  and  wished  that  the  whole  street 
had  practiced  it.  I  took  three  steps  on 
that  icy  surface  and  stood  still,  desper- 
ately. 

"  Peleas,"  I  said,  weakly,  "  I  feel— I 
feel  like  a  little  nut  on  top  of  a  big, 
frosted,  indigestible  cake." 

I  laughed  a  bit  hysterically,  and  Peleas 
slipped  my  arm  more  firmly  in  his,  and 
we  crept  forward,  like  the  hands  of  a 
clock,  Peleas  a  little  the  faster,  as  be- 
came the  tall  minute  hand.  We  turned 
the  comer  safely,  and  had  only  one  in- 
terminable block  to  traverse  before  we 
reached  the  haven  of  the  car.  I  looked 
down  that  long  expanse  of  slippery  gray, 
unbroken  save  where  a  divine  janitor  or 
two  had  interposed,  and  my  courage 
failed  me.  And  Peleas  rashly  ventured 
on  advice. 

"  You  walk  too  stiffly,  Ettare,"  he  ex- 
plained. "  Relax,  relax  I  Step  along 
slowly  but  easily,  as  I  do.  Then,  if  you 
fall,  you  fall  like  a  child — no  jar,  no 
shock,  no  broken  bones.    Now  relax — " 

And  Peleas  did.  Before  I  could  shape 
my  answer  Peleas  had  relaxed.  He  lay 
in  a  limp  little  heap  on  the  ice  beside 
me,  and  I  shall  never  foiget  my  moment 
of  despair. 

I  do  not  know  where  she  came  from, 
but  while  I  stood  there  hopelessly  reiter- 
ating, "  Peleas — why,  Peleas  1"  on  the 
verge  of  tears,  she  stepped  from  some 
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door  of  the  air  to  my  assistance.  She 
wore  a  little  crimson  hat  and  a  crimson 
collar,  but  her  poor  coat,  I  afterward 
noted,  was  sadly  worn.  A  the  moment 
of  her  coming  it  was  her  clear,  pale  face 
that  fixed  itself  in  my  grateful  memory. 
She  darted  forward,  stepped  down  from 
the  curb,  and  held  out  two  hands  to 
Peleas. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  can  help  you. 
I  have  on  rubber  boots." 

Surely,  no  interfering  goddess  ever 
arrived  in  a  more  practical  frame  of 
mind. 

When  Peleas  was  upon  his  feet,  looking 
about  him  in  a  dazed  and  somewhat  un- 
foT^ving  fashion,  the  little  maid  caught 
off  her  crimson  muffler  and  brushed  his 
coat.  And  Peleas,  with  bared  head, 
made  her  as  courtly  a  bow  as  his  foot- 
hold permitted  as  she  was  standing  some- 
what shyly  before  us  with  the  prettiest 
anxiety  on  her  face,  shaking  the  snow 
from  the  crimson  mufHer. 

"  You  are  not  hurt,  sir  ?"  she  asked, 
and  seemed  so  vastly  relieved  at  his  re- 
assurance that  she  quite  won  our  hearts. 
"  Now,"  she  said,  "  won't  you  let  me 
walk  with  you  ?  My  rubber  boots  will 
do  for  all  three." 

We  each  accepted  her  arm  without  the 
smallest  protest.  I  will  hazard  that  no 
shipwrecked  sailor  ever  inquired  of  the 
rescuing  sail  whether  he  were  inconven- 
iencing it.  Once  safely  aboard,  however, 
and  well  under  way,  he  may  have  sym- 
bolized his  breeding  to  the  extent  of 
offering  a  faint,  polite  resistance. 

As  "  Shall  we  not  be  putting  you  out  ?" 
inquired  Peleas,  never  offering  to  release 
her  arm. 

And  "  I'm  afraid  we  are,"  I  ventured, 
pressing  to  her  all  the  closer.  She  was 
frail  as  I,  too,  and  it  was  not  the  rubber 
boots  to  which  I  pinned  my  faith  ;  she 
was  young,  and  you  can  hardly  know 
what  safety  that  bespeaks  until  you  are 
seventy,  on  ice. 

"  It's  just  around  the  comer,"  informed 
Peleas,  apologetically,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  perceived  that,  by  common  con- 
sent, we  had  turned  back  toward  home. 
But  neither  of  us  mentioned  that. 

Then,  while  we  stepped  forward  with 
beautiful  nicety,  rounding  the  comer  to 
come  upon  the  avenue,  suddenly,  with- 


out a  moment's  waming,  our  blackest 
fears  were  fulfilled.  We  ran  full  upon 
Nichola. 

"  Ah,  I  told  you,  Peleas  1"  I  mur- 
mured ;  which  I  had  not,  but  one  has  to 
take  some  comfort  in  crises. 

Without  a  word  Nichola  wheeled  sol- 
emnly, grasped  my  other  arm,  and  made 
herself  fourth  in  our  singular  party.  Her 
gray  head  was  unprotected,  and  her  hair 
stood  out  all  about  it.  She  had  thrown 
her  apron  about  her  shoulders,  and  great 
patches  in  her  print  gown  were  visible 
to  all  the  world.  When  Nichola's  sleeves 
wear  out,  she  always  cuts  a  piece  from 
the  front  breadth  of  her  skirt  to  refurbish 
them,  tmsting  to  her  aprons  to  conceal 
the  deficit.  She  was  a  sorry  old  figure, 
indeed,  out  there  on  the  avenue  in  the 
Easter  sunshine,  and  I  inclined  bitterly 
to  resent  her  interference. 

"  Nichola,"  said  I,  haughtily,  "  one 
would  think  that  we  were  obliged  to  be 
wheeled  about  on  casters." 

Nichola  made  but  brief  reply. 

"  Our  Lady  knows  you'd  be  better  so," 
she  said. 

So  that  was  how,  on  Easter  morning, 
with  the  bells  pealing  like  a  softer  silver 
across  the  silver  of  the  glittering  city, 
Peleas  and  I  found  ourselves  back  in 
our  lonely  drawing-room  considerably 
shaken  and  hovering  before  the  fire 
which  Nichola  stirred  into  a  leaping 
blaze.  And  with  us,  since  we  had  so 
insisted  upon  her  coming,  was  our  new 
little  friend,  fluttering  about  us  with  the 
prettiest  concem,  taking  away  my  cloak, 
untying  my  bonnet,  and  wheeling  an  arm- 
chair for  Peleas,  quite  as  if  she  were  the 
responsible  little  hostess  and  we  her 
upset  guests.  And  presently,  the  bright 
hat  and  worn  coat  laid  aside,  she  sat  on 
a  hassock  before  the  blaze  and  looked 
up  at  us  in  her  delicious  shyness,  like  a 
little  finch  that  had  alighted  at  our  case- 
ment and  had  been  coaxed  within.  I 
think  that  I  love  best  these  little  bird- 
women  whom  one  exj)ects  at  any  moment 
to  hear  thrilling  with  a  lilt  of  unreason- 
able song. 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  upon  a  sudden, 
"  how  selfish  of  us  1  I  dare  say  you  will 
have  been  going  to  church  ?" 

She  hesitated  briefly. 

"  I  might  'a'  gone  to  the  mission,"  she 
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explained,  unaccountably  coloring,  "  but 
I  don't  know  if  I  would.    On  Easter." 

"  But  I  would  have  thought,"  I  cried, 
"  that  this  b  the  day  of  days  to  go." 

"  It  would  be,"  she  assented,  "  it 
would  be — "  she  went  on,  hesitating, 
"  but,  ma'am,  I  can't  bear  to  go,"  she 
burst  out,  "  because  they  don't  have  no 
flowers.  We  go  to  the  mission,"  she 
added,  "  and  not  to  the  grand  churches. 
And  it  seems — it  seems — don't  you  think 
God  must  be  where  the  most  flowers 
are  ?  An'  last  Easter  we  only  had  one 
geranium." 

Bless  the  child  I  I  dare  say  I  must  be 
a  kind  of  pagan,  for  I  understood. 

"Your  flowers  are  beau-tiful,"  she 
said,  shyly,  with  a  little  breath  of  con- 
tent. "  Are  they  real  ?  I've  been  wantin' 
to  ask  you.  I  never  saw  so  many  with- 
out the  glass  in  front.  But  they  don't 
smell  much,"  she  added,  wistfully  ;  "  I 
wonder  why  that  is  ?" 

Peleas  and  I  had  been  wondering 
that  very  morning.  They  looked  so 
sweet-scented  and  yet  were  barren  of 
fragrance;  and  we  had  told  ourselves 
that  they  were,  perhaps,  lilies  of  symbol, 
without  mission  or  message  beyond  the 
symbol,  without  hue  or  passion,  or,  so 
to  say,  experience. 

"  Perhaps  if  one  were  to  make  some 
one  happy  with  them,  or  to  put  them  in 
a  bride's  bouquet,  they  would  no  longer 
be  scentless,"  Peleas  quaintly  said. 

But  now  my  mind  was  busy  with  other 
problems  than  those  of  such  fragrance. 

"Where  do  you  go  to  church,  my 
dear?"  I  asked,  gravely,  not  daring  to 
glance  at  Peleas. 

"  To  the  mission,"  she  said,  "  over — " 
and  she  named  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  struggling  of  the  East  Side 
chapels.  "It's  just  started,"  she  ex- 
plained, "  an'  the  lady  that  give  most, 
she  died,  and  the  money  don't  come. 
And  poor  Mr.  I^ovelow,  he's  the  minister, 
and  he's  sick — ^but  he  preaches,  anyhow. 
And  pretty  near  nobody  comes  to  hear 
him,"  she  added,  with  a  curious,  half- 
defiant  emotion,  her  cheeks  still  glowing. 
It  was  strange  that  I,  who  am. such  a 
busybody  of  romance,  was  so  slow  in 
comprehending  that  betraying  color. 

Peleas  and  I  knew  where  the  mission 
was.     We  had  even  peeped  into  it  one 


Sunday  when,  though  it  was  not  quite 
finished,  they  were  trying  to  hold  service 
from  the  unpainted  pulpit  I  remem- 
bered the  ugly  walb,  covered  with  the 
lead-pencil  calculations  of  the  builders, 
the  forlorn  reed  organ,  the  pushing  feet 
upon  the  floor.  And  now  "  the  lady  who 
give  most "  had  died. 

"Last  Easter,"  our  little  friend  was 
reiterating,  "  we  had  one  geranium  that 
the  minister  brought.  But  now  his  mother 
is  dead,  and  I  guess  he  won't  be  keeping 
plants.  Men  always  lets  'em  freeze. 
Mis'  Sledge,  she's  got  a  cactus,  but  it 
hasn't  bloomed  yet  Maybe  she'll  take 
that.  And  they  said  they  was  going  to 
hang  up  the  letters  left  from  last  Christ- 
mas, for  the  green.  They  don't  say 
nothing  but  '  Welcome '  and  '  Star  of 
Bethlehem,'  but  I  s'pose  the  '  Welcome ' 
is  always  nice  for  a  church,  and  I  s'pose 
the  star  shines  all  year  round,  for  that 
matter.  But  they  don't  much  of  anybody 
come.  Mr.  Lovelow,  he's  too  sick  to 
visit  round  much.  Last  Sunday  they 
was  only  'leven  in  the  whole  room." 

"  Only  'leven  in  the  whole  room."  It 
hardly  seemed  credible  in  New  York. 
Yet  I  knew  the  poverty  of  some  of  the 
smaller  missions,  especially  in  a  case 
where  "the  lady  that  give  most"  has 
died.  And  this  poor  young  minister, 
this  young  Mr.  Lovelow  whose  mother 
had  died,  and  who  was  too  sick  to  "  visit 
round  much,"  and  doubtless  had  an 
indifferent,  poverty-ridden  parish  which 
no  other  minister  wanted — I  knew  the 
whole  story  of  the  struggle  in  an  instant. 
I  looked  over  at  our  great  banks  of 
Ascension  lilies  and  I  found  myself  most 
unreasonably  angry  with  the  dear  Cleat- 
ams  and  Chartres  and  the  rest  for  the  self- 
indulgence  of  having  given  them  to  us ! 

At  that  moment  my  eyes  met  those  of 
Peleas.  He  was  leaning  forward  look- 
ing at  me  with  his  adorable  expression 
of  both  daring  and  fear  of  my  disap- 
proval, and  I  saw  his  eyes  go  swiftly  to 
the  lilies.  What  was  he  contriving,  I 
wondered,  my  heart  beating.  He  was 
surely  not  thinking  of  sending  our  lilies 
over  to  the  mission,  for  we  could  never 
get  them  all  there  in  time,  and  Nichola — 

"  Ettare  1"  said  Peleas — and  showed 
me  in  a  moment  heights  of  resourceful- 
ness  to  which  I  can  never  attain — • 
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"  Ettare  I  It  is  only  half  after  ten.  We 
can't  go  out  to  service — and  the  mission 
b  not  four  blocks  from  us.  Why  not 
have  our  little  friend  run  over  there,  and 
if  there  are  only  two  dozen  or  so  in  the 
church,  have  tiiat  young  Mr.  Lovelow 
bring  them  all  over  here,  and  let  it  be 
Easter  in  this  room  ?" 

He  waved  his  hand  to  the  lilies  wait- 
ing there  all  about  the  walls  and  doing 
no  one  any  good  but  a  selfish  old  man 
and  woman.  He  looked  at  me,  almost 
abashed  at  his  own  impulse,  certain  that 
I  would  believe  him  mad.  Was  ever 
such  a  practical  Mahomet,  proposing  to 
bring  to  himself  some  Mountain  Delec- 
table? 

"  Do  you  mean,"  I  asked  breathlessly, 
"  to  let  them  have  church  in  this — " 

"  Here  with  us,  in  the  drawing-room," 
Peleas  explained.  "  Why  not  ?  There 
were  fifty  in  the  room  for  that  morning 
Lenten  musicale.  There's  the  piano  for 
the  music.     And  the  lilies — the  lilies — " 

"  Of  course  we  will,"  I  cried.  "  But, 
oh  I  will  they  come  ?  Do  you  think  they 
will  come  ?" 

I  turned  to  our  little  friend,  and  she  had 
risen  and  was  waiting  with  shining  eyes. 

"Oh,  ma'am,"  she  said,  trembling, 
"  why,  ma'am  1  Oh,  yes'm,  they'll  come. 
I'll  get  'em  here  myself.  Oh,  Mr.  Love- 
k)w,  he'll  be  so  glad  ..." 

She  flew  to  her  bright  hat  and  worn 
coat  and  crimson  muffler. 

"  Mr.  Lovelow  says,"  she  cried,  "  that 
a  mission  church  is  just  as  much  a  holy 
temple  as  the  ark  of  the  government — 
but  he  was  so  glad  when  we  dyed  the 
spread  for  the  orgin — oh,  ma'am,"  she 
broke  off,  knotting  the  crimson  scarf 
about  her  throat,  "do  you  really  want 
'em  ?  They  ain't — you  know  they  don't 
look—" 

"Hurry,  child,"  said  Peleas,  "and 
mind  you  don't  let  one  of  them  escape  I" 

When  she  was  gone  we  looked  at  each 
other  in  a  frightful  panic. 

"  Peleas,"  I  cried,  trembling,  "  think 
of  all  there  is  to  be  done  in  ten  minutes." 

Peleas  brushed  this  aside  as  a  mere 
straw  in  the  wind. 

"  Think  of  Nichola,"  he  portentously 
amended. 

In  all  our  flurry  we  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  frenzy  of  our  old  servant 


when  we  told  her.  Old  Nichola  was 
bom  upon  the  other  side  of  every  argu- 
ment. In  her  we  can  see  the  history  of 
all  the  world  working  out  in  .a  miniature 
of  wrinkles.  For  Nichola  would  have 
cut  off  her  gray  hair  with  Sparta,  hurled 
herself  fanatically  abroad  on  St.  Barthol- 
omew's Day,  borne  a  pike  before  the 
Bastile,  broken  and  burned  the  first 
threshing-machine  in  England,  stoned 
Luther,  and  helped  sew  the  stars  upon 
striped  cloth  in  the  kitchen  of  Betsy 
Ross. 

Peleas  once  said  that  old  Nichola 
proved  to  him  that  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives, galley-slaves  and  Pharaohs, 
are  but  a  kind  of  geometrical  prc^ression 
in  nerves  from  a  fixed  base  of  our  com- 
mon consciousness. 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven,"  cried 
Nichola,  "  church  in  the  best  room  1  It 
is  not  holy.  Whoever  heard  o'  church 
in  a  private  house,  like  a  spiritualist 
see-once,  or  whatever  they  are.  An'  me 
with  a  sponge-cake  in  the  oven,"  she  con- 
cluded, fervently.  "  Heaven  be  helpful, 
ma'am,  I  wish't  you'd  'a'  went  to  church 
yourselves." 

By  means  of  chairs  drawn  from  the 
library  and  dining-room  and  frantically 
dusted  with  Nichola's  apron,  we  were 
quickly  ready,  with  the  lilies  turned  from 
the  windows  to  look  inward  upon  the 
room,  and  a  little  table  laid  with  a  white 
cloth  and  set  with  a  vase  of  lilies,  for  the 
Bible.  And,  in  spite  of  Nichola,  who 
every  moment  scolded  and:  prophesied 
and  nodded  her  head  in  the  ceitainty 
that  all  the  thunders  of  the  church  would 
descend  upon  us,  we  were  ready  when 
the  door-bell  rang.  I  peeped  from  the 
drawing-room  window  and  saw  that  our 
steps  were  filled  1 

"  Nichola,"  said  I,  trembling,  "  you 
will  come  up  to  the  service,  will  you  not  ?" 

Nichola  shook  her  old  gray  head. 

"It's  a  nonsense,"  she  shrilly  pro- 
claimed. "  It  will  not  be  civilized.  It 
will  not  be  religious.  I'll  open  the  door 
on  'em,  but  I  won't  do  nothink  elst, 
ma'am." 

The  sun  was  slanting  madly  across  our 
shabby  drawing-room,  and  the  lilies  were 
a  glory  in  the  light,  when  we  heard  their 
garments  in  the  hall  and  the  voice  of 
Little  Friend.     Then  Peleas  threw  open 
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the  door,  and  there  was  our  Easter,  come 
to  us  upon  the  threshold. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  fragile,  gen- 
tle figure  who  led  them.  The  Reverend 
Stephen  Lovelow,  with  his  soul  aflame 
in  his  luminous  face  and  deep  eyes,  came 
in  with  outstretched  hand,  and  I  have 
forgotten  what  he  said,  or,  indeed, 
whether  he  spoke  at  all.  But  he  took 
our  hands  in  his  hot,  thin  hand,  and 
g^reeted  us  as  the  disciple  must  have 
greeted  the  host  of  that  House  of  the 
Upper  Room.  We  led  the  way  to  the 
white  table  where  he  laid  his  worn  Bible, 
and  then  stood  in  silence  while  the 
others  found  their  places,  marshaled 
briskly  by  Little  Friend,  who  made  as 
efficient  a  captain  as  she  had  a  deliverer. 
There  were  plenty  of  chairs  and  to  spare, 
and  when  every  one  was  seated,  in  per- 
fect quiet,  the  young  clergyman  bowed 
his  head : 

"Lord,  thou  hast  made  thy  face  to 
shine  upon  us — "  he  prayed,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  our  shabby  drawing- 
room,  with  its  windows  of  sun  and  white 
bloom,  was  suddenly  glorified  and  quick 
with  a  presence  more  intimate  than  the 
lilies. 

When  the  hymn  was  given  out  and 
there  was  a  fluttering  of  leaves  of  the 
hymn-books  they  had  brought,  five  of 
our  guests,  at  a  nod  from  Mr.  Lovelow, 
made  their  way  forward.  One  was  a 
young  woman  with  a  face  ruddy,  but 
ruddy  with  that  strange,  wrinkled  ruddi- 
ness of  age  rather  than  of  youth,  and 
she  wore  a  huge  felt  hat  laden  with 
flaming  roses  evidently  added  expressly 
for  Easter  day.  She  had  on  a  thin  waist 
of  flimsy  pink,  with  a  collar  of  beads  and 
silver  braid,  and  there  were  stones  of  all 
colors  in  a  half-dozen  rings  upon  her 
hands.  She  took  her  place  at  the  piano 
.with  an  ease  almost  defiant,  and  she 
played  the  hymn  not  badly,  I  must  admit, 
and  sang  in  a  full  riotous  soprano.  Mean- 
while, at  her  side  was  ranged  the  choir. 
There  were  four — a  great  watch-dog  of 
a  bass,  with  swelling  veins  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  erect  reddish  hair;  a  little 
round  contralto  in  a  plush  cap,  and  a 
dress  trimmed  with  the  appliqued  flowers 
cut  from  a  lace  curtain ;  a  tall,  shy 
soprano  who  looked  from  one  to  another 
through  the  hymn  as  if  she  were  in  per- 


sonal exhortation ;  and  a  pleasant-faced 
tenor  who  sang  with  a  will  that  was  good 
to  hear,  and   was   evidently   the   choir 
leader,  for  he  beat  time  with  a  stumpy, 
cracked  hand  set  with  a  huge  black  ring 
on  its  middle  finger.     The  little  woman 
next  me  offered  me  her  book,  and  I  had 
a  glimpse  of  a  pinched  side-face,  with  a 
displaced  strand  of  gray  hair  and  a  loose 
linen  collar  with  no  cravat,  but  I  have 
seldom  heard  a  sweeter  voice  than  that 
which  up-trembled  beside  me — although, 
poor  little  woman  1  she  was  sadly  ill  at 
ease  because  the  thumb  which'  rested 
upon  the  book  next  me  was  thrust  in  a 
glove  fully  an    inch  too  long.     As  for 
Peleas,  he  was  sharing  a  book  with  a 
youngish  man,  stooped,  long-armed,  with 
a  mane  of  loose  black  hair,  whom  Mr. 
Lovelow  afterward  told  me  had  lost  his 
position  in  a  sweat-shop  through  drawing 
some  excellent  cartoons  on  the  box  of 
his  machine.     Mr.  Lovelow  himself  was 
looking  over  with  a  mother  and  daughter 
who  were  afterward  presented  to  us,  and 
who  embarrassed    any  listener  by  per- 
sistently talking  in  concert,  each  repeat- 
ing a  few  words  of  what  the  other  had 
just  said,  quite  in  the  fashion  of  the 
most  gently  bred  talkers  bent  upon  assur- 
ing each  other  of  their  spontaneous  sym- 
pathy and  response. 

And  what  a  hymn  it  was  I  After  the 
first  stanza  they  gained  in  confidence, 
and  a  volume  of  sound  filled  the  low 
room — ay,  and  a  world  of  spirit,  too. 
"  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day,  Halle- 
lu — jah  1  .  .  . "  they  caroled,  and  Peleas, 
who  never  can  sing  a  tune  aloud,  although 
he  declares  indignantly  that  in  his  head 
he  keeps  it  perfectly,  apd  I,  who  do  not 
sing  at  all,  both  joined  perforce  in  the 
triumphant  chorus.  Ah,  I  dare  say  that 
farther  down  the  avenue  were  sweet- 
voiced  choirs  that  sang  music  long  re- 
hearsed, golden,  flowing,  all  compact  of 
spirit  and  sweet  sound,  and  yet  I  think 
there  was  no  more  fervent  Easter  music 
than  that  in  which  we  joined.  It  was 
as  if  the  other  music  were  the  censer- 
smoke,  and  we  were  its  shadow  upon  the 
ground,  but  a  proof  of  the  sun,  for  all 
that. 

I  cannot  now  remember  all  that  simple 
service,  perhaps  because  I  so  well  re- 
member the  very  glory  of  the  hour.     I 
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sat  where  I  could  glimpse  the  sunny 
park  stretching  away,  black  upon  silver 
and  silver  upon  black,  over  the  tops  of 
sheaves  of  Ascension  lilies.  The  face 
of  the  young  minister  was  illumined  as 
he  read  and  talked  to  his  people.  I 
think  that  I  have  never  known  such 
gentleness,  never  such  yearning  and 
tenderness,  as  were  in  him  for  that  hand- 
ful of  crude  and  careless  and  devout. 
And  though  he  spoke  passionately  and 
convincingly,  I  could  not  but  think  that 
he  was  like  some  dumb  thing  striving  for 
the  utterance  of  the  secret  fire  within — 
striving  to  "bum  aloud,"  as  a  violin 
beseeches  understanding.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  other  way  to  tell  the  story  of  that 
first  day  of  the  week — "  early,  when  it 
was  yet  dark." 

"They  had  brought  sweet  spices,"  he 
said,  "with  which  to  anoint  Him. 
Where  are  the  spices  that  we  have 
brought  to-day  ?  Have  we  aught  of  sac- 
rifice, of  charity,  of  zeal,  of  adoration — 
let  us  lay  them  at  His  feet,  an  offering 
acceptable  unto  the  Lord,  a  token  of  our 
presence  at  the  door  of  the  sepulcher 
from  which  the  stone  was  rolled  away. 
Where  are  the  sweet  spices  of  our  hands, 
where  the  pound  of  ointment  of  spike- 
nard wherewith  we  shall  anoint  the 
feet  of  our  Lord  ?  For  if  we  bring  of 
our  spiritual  possession,  the  Christ  will 
suffer  us,  even  as  he  suffered  Mary ;  and 
the  house  shall  be  filled  with  the  odor  of 
the  ointment." 

"  And  the  house  shall  be  filled  with 
the  odor  of  the  ointment,"  I  said  over  to 
myself.  Is  it  not  strange  how  a  phrase, 
a  vista,  a  bar  of  song,  the  thought  of 
God  beneath  the  open  stars,  will  almost 
pierce  the  veil  ? 

"  And  the  house  shall  be  filled  with 
the  odor  of  the  ointment,"  I  said  silently 
all  through  the  last  prayer  and  the  last 
hymn  and  the  benediction  of  "The 
Lx>rd  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  you, 
the  Lord  give  you  peace."  And  some 
^vay,  with  the  rustle  of  their  rising,  the 
abashment  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
all  such  gatherings  as  we  had  convoked 
veas  not  to  be  reckoned  with,  and 
straightway  the  presentations  and  the 
words  of  gratitude,  and  even  the  pretty 
anxiety  of  Little  Friend  fluttering  among 
us,  were  spontaneous  and  unconstrained. 


It  was  quite  as  if,  Peleas  said  afterward, 
we  had  some  way  magically  been  reduced 
to  a  common  denominator  1  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  me,  remembering  the  day,  as 
if  half  the  principles  of  Christian  soci- 
ology were  illustrated  there  in  our  shabby 
drawing-room;  but,  for  that  matter,  I 
would  like  to  ask  what  complexities  of 
political  science,  what  profound  bases  of 
solidariti,  are  not  on  the  way  to  be  solved 
in  the  presence  of  Easter  lilies  ?  I  am 
in  all  these  matters  most  stupid  and 
simple,  but  at  all  events  I  am  not  blame- 
ful enough  to  believe  that  they  are  ex- 
hausted by  the  theories. 

Every  one  lingered  for  a  little,  in 
proof  of  the  success  of  our  venture. 
Peleas  and  I  talked  with  the  choir  and 
the  pianiste,  and.  this  lady  informed  us 
that  our  old  rosewood  piano,  which  we 
apologetically  explained  to  be  fifty  years 
old,  was  every  bit  as  good  and  every  bit 
as  loud  as  a  new  golden-oak.  instrument 
belonging  to  her  sister.  The  tall,  shy 
soprano  told  us,  haltingly,  how  much 
she  had  enjoyed  the  hour,  and  her  words 
carried  with  them  all  sincerity  in  spite 
of  her  strange  system  of  over-emphasis 
of  everything  she  said,  and  a  carrying 
down  the  comers  of  her  mouth,  as  if  in 
deprecation.  The  plump  little  contralto 
thanked  us,  too,  with  a  most  winning 
smile — such  round  open  eyes  she  had, 
immovably  fi;ced  on  the  object  of  her 
attention,  and,  as  Peleas  said,  such  evi- 
dent eyes. 

"  Her  eyes  looked  so  amazingly  like 
eyes,"  he  afterward  commented,  whim- 
sically. 

We  talked,  too,  with  the  little  woman 
of  the  long-thumbed  gloves,  who  had  the 
extraordinary  habit  of  smiling  faintly 
and  tuming  away  her  head  whenever 
she  detected  any  one  looking  at  her. 
And  the  sweat-shop  cartoonist  proved  to 
be  an  engaging  young  giant  with  the  fig- 
ure of  a  Greek  god,  classic  features,  a 
manner  of  gravity  amounting  almost  to 
hauteur,  and  the  most  pronounced  E)ast 
Side  dialect  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

"  Will  you  not  let  us,"  said  I  to  him, 
after  Mr.  Lovelow's  word  about  his  tal- 
ent, "  let  us  see  your  drawings  some  time  ? 
It  would  give  us  great  pleasure." 

Whereupon,  "  Sure.  Me,  I'll  toin  the 
whol'  of  'em  over  to  youse,"  said  the 
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Greek  god,  thumbs  out  and  shoulders 
Picketing  I 

But  back  of  these  glimpses  of  reality 
among  them  there  was  something  still 
more  real ;  and  though  I  dare  say  there 
will  be  some  who  will  smile  at  the  whole 
affair,  and  seek  to  "  rationalize  "  upon 
it,  and  call  that  interest  curiosity  and 
those  awkward  thanks  mere  aping  of 
convention,  yet  Peleas  and  I,  wKb  have 
a  modest  degree  of  intelligence  and  had 
the  advantage  of  being  present,  do  affirm 
that,  on  that  Easter  morning,  countless 
little  doors  were  opened  in  the  air  to 
admit  a  throng  of  sweet  presences.  We 
cannot  tell  what  it  may  have  been,  and 
we  are  helpless  before  all  argument  and 
incredulity,  but  we  know  that  a  certain 
stone  was  rolled  away  from  the  door  of 
the  hearts  of  us  all,  and  there  were  with 
us  those  in  shining  garments. 

In  the  midst  of  all  I  turned  to  ask 
our  Little  Friend  some  trivial  thing,  and 
I  saw  that  which  made  my  old  heart  leap. 
Little  Friend  stood  before  a  table  of  the 
lilies,  and  with  her  was  young  Mr.  Love- 
low.  And  something — I  cannot  tell  what 
it  may  have  been,  but  in  these  matters  I 
am  rarely  mistaken  ;  and  something — 
as  she  looked  up  and  he  looked  down 
made  me  know,  past  all  doubting,  how 
it  was  with  them.  And  this  open  secret 
of  their  love  was  akin  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  day  itself.  The  gentle,  sad  young 
clergfyman  and  our  Little  Friend  of  the 
crimson  muffler  had  suddenly  opened  to 
us  another  door  and  admitted  another 
joyous  presence.  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
may  be  with  every  one  else,  but  for 
Peleas  and  me  one  such  glimpse — a 
glimpse  of  two  faces  alight  with  happi- 
ness on  the  street,  in  a  car,  or  wherever 
they  may  be — is  enough  to  make  glad  a 
whole  gray  week.  Though,  to  be  sure, 
no  week  is  ever  wholly  gray. 

I  was  still  busy  with  the  sweet  surprise 
of  this,  and  longing  for  opportunity  to 
tell  Peleas,  when  they  all  moved  toward 
the  door,  and,  with  good-bys,  filed  into 
the  hall.  And  there  in  the  anteroom 
stood  Nichola,  our  old  servant,  who 
brushed  my  elbow  and  said  in  my 
ear: 

"  Mem,  every  one  of  'em  looks  starvin'. 
I've  a  kettle  of  hot  coffee  ready  an' 
there's  fresh  sponge-cake  in  plenty.  I've 


put  cups  on  the  dinin'-room  table,  an'  I 
thought — " 

"  Nichola  I"  said  I,  in  a  low  and,  I 
must  believe,  positively  ecstatic  tone. 

"  An'  no  end  o'  work  it's  made  me, 
too,"  added  our  old  servant,  sourly,  and 
not  to  be  thought  in  the  least  gracious. 

It  was  a  very  practical  ending  to  that 
radiant  Easter  morning,  but,  indeed,  I 
dare  say  we  could  have  devised  none 
better.  Moreover,  Nichola  had  ready 
sandwiches  and  a  fresh  cheese  of  her 
own  making,  and  a  great  bowl  of  some 
simple  salad  dressed  as  only  Nichola's 
Italian  hands  can  dress  it.  I  wondered, 
as  I  sat  in  the  circle  of  our  guests,  a 
vase  of  Easter  lilies  on  the  table,  whether 
Nichola,  that  grim  old  woman,  who 
scorned  to  come  to  our  service,  had  yet 
not  brought  her  pound  of  ointment  of 
spikenard,  very  precious. 

"  You  and  Mr.  Lovelow  are  to  spend 
the  afternoon  and  have  tea  with  us,"  I 
whispered  Little  Friend,  and  had  the  joy 
of  seeing  the  tell-tale  color  leap  glori- 
ously to  her  cheek  and  a  tell-tale  happi- 
ness kindle  in  his  eyes.  I  am  never  free 
from  amazement  that  a  mere  word,  or  so 
humble  a  plan  for  another's  pleasure,  can 
give  so  much  joy.  Verily,  one  would 
suppose  that  we  would  all  be  so  busy  at 
this  pastime  that  we  would  almost  neg- 
lect our  duties  I 

So  when  the  others  were  gone  these 
two  lingered.  All  through  the  long, 
spring-gold  afternoon  they  sat  with  us 
beside  our  crackling  fire  of  bavin-sticks, 
telling  us  of  this  and  that  homely  interest, 
of  some  one's  dmid  hope  and  another's 
sacrifice,  in  the  life  of  the  little  mission. 
Ah,  I  dare  say  that  Carlyle  and  Hugo 
have  the  master's  hand  for  touching 
open  a  casement  here  and  there  and  let- 
ting one  look  in  upon  an  isolated  life, 
and,  sympathizing  for  one  passionate 
moment,  turn  away  before  the  space  is 
closed  again  with  darkness;  but  these 
two  were  destined  that  day  to  give  us 
glimpses  hardly  less  poignant,  to  open 
to  us  so  many  unknown  hearts  that  we 
would  be  justified  in  never  again  being 
occupied  with  our  own  concerns.  And 
when,  after  tea,  they  stood  in  the  dusk 
of  the  hallway  trying  to  say  good-by,  I 
think  that  their  secret  must  have  shone 
in  our  faces  too,  and,  as  the  children 
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say,  "  we  all  knew  that  we  all  knew,"  and 
life  was  a  thing  of  heavenly  blessedness. 

Young  Mr.  Lovelow  took  the  hand  of 
Peleas,  and  mine  he  kissed. 

"  The  Lord  bless  you,  the  Lord  make 
his  face  to  shine  upon  you,  the  Lord 
give  you  peace,"  was  in  his  eyes  as  he 
went  away. 

"  And,  oh,  sir,"  Little  Friend  said 
shyly  to  Peleas  as  she  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  steps,  knotting  her  crimson  muffler, 
"  ain't  it  good,  after  all,  that  Easter  was 
all  over  ice  ?" 

That  night  Peleas  carried  upstairs  a 
great  armful  of  the  Ascension  lilies  to 
stand  in  the  moonlight  of  our  window. 
We  took  lilies  to  the  mantel,  and  set 
great  stalks  of  bloom  upon  the  table,  with 
their  white  trumpets  turned  within  upon 
the  room.  And  when  the  doors  had 
been  made  fast  and  the  lower  lights  ex- 
tinguished, and  Nichola  had  bade  us  her 
grumbling  good-night,  we  opened  the 
door  of  that  upper  room  where  the  moon 
was  silvering  the  lilies  ;  and,  on  a  sudden, 
in  the  dimness  we  stood  still,  smitten  by 
a  common  surprise. 

"  Peleas,"  I  said,  uncertainly,  "oh, 
Peleas  1     I  thought—" 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Peleas,  with  a  deep 
breath. 


We  bent  above  the  lilies  that  looked 
so  sweet-scented  and  yet  had  been  bar- 
ren of  fragrance  because,  we  had  told 
ourselves,  they  were,  perhaps,  flowers  of 
symbol,  without  mission  or  message 
beyond  the  symbol,  without  hue  or  pas- 
sion, or,  so  to  say,  experience.  ("  Per- 
haps if  one  were  to  make  some  one  happy 
wiUi  them,  or  to  put  them  in  a  bride's 
bouquet,*  they  would  no  longer  be  scent- 
less," Peleas  had  quaintly  said.)  And 
now  Peleas  and  I  were  certain,  as  we 
stood  hushed  beside  them,  that  our  Easter 
lilies  were  giving  out  a  faint,  delicious 
fragrance. 

I  looked  up  at  him  almost  fearfully  in 
the  flood  of  spring  moonlight.  The 
radiance  was  full  upon  his  white  hair 
and  tranquil  face,  and  he  met  my  eyes 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  were  sud- 
denly become  the  custodians  of  a  strange, 
exquisite  secret.  The  words  of  the  young 
servant  of  God  came  to  me  understand- 
ingly. 

"  '  And  the  house  shall  be  filled  with 
the  odor  of  the  ointment,' "  I  said  over, 
softly.  "Oh,  Peleas,"  I  added,  tremu- 
lously, "  do  you  think  ..." 

Peleas  lifted  his  face,  and  I  thought 
that  it  shone  in  the  dimness. 

"  Ah,  well,"  he  answered,  "  we  must 
believe  all  the  beautiful  things  we  can." 


Comment  on   Current  Books 


»r       r>     t.      Among  the  books  of  special 
New  Books     .  ^      ° .     ^      vv  u  J       J 
/  /   noH  mterest)ustpublished,anaon 

/  porta  ^i^ich  comment  will  be  made 
later  on  in  The  Outlook,  may  be  mentioned : 
Ut.  Horace  Traubel's  "  With  Walt  Whitman 
in  Camden  "  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.),  a  vol- 
ume of  personal  reminiscences  by  one  whom 
some  reviewer  has  termed  Whitman's  Bos- 
weU  ;  Professor  John  C.  Van  Dyke's  "  The 
Opal  Sea"  (Scribners),  which,  like  Professor 
Van  Dyke's  "  The  Desert,"  is  a  study  in  im- 
pressions and  appearances  ;  "  The  Memoirs 
of  Archbishop  Temple,"  by  "  Seven  Friends  " 
(Macmillan);  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  "  Nero," 
a  drama  in  blank  verse :  and  a  new  volume  in 
the  standard  reference-book,  "  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary of  Music  and  Musicians  "  (Macmil- 
lan). • 


A  sensible  book  of  advice 
out    of    a    half-century    of 
experience.    The    cheerful, 
spiritual  tone  of  the  writer  is  more  fully 


The  Art  of 
Keeping  Well 


accounted  for  in  the  biography  filling  half  of 
the  book,  and  in  the  tributes  paid  to"  her 
high  character  and  great  usefulness  from 
men  and  women  who  came  within  her  influ- 
ence during  her  long  and  busy  life.  Her 
usefulness  and  her  charities  are  perpetuated 
in  the  lives  of  her  many  friends,  though  she 
has  entered  the  "  upper  room."  (The  Art  of 
Keeping  Well.  By  Cordelia  A.  Greene,  M.D. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    J  1.25,  net.) 

Bnipes  and  ^^^  **^  *  satisfactory  series 
„/•  Vr-7  J  of  illustrated  descriptions 
West  Flanders      ,    .  ^  i     j        -i-i. 

of  picturesque  lands.    The 

fascination  of  the  "  dead  cities  "  of  Flanders 
has  been  felt  by  many  travelers,  who  will  be 
eager  to  read  these  bits  of  history  and  com- 
ment by  Mr.  Osmond,  and  enjoy  at  the  same 
time  the  admirable  colored  plates  dOne  by 
Amedde  Forestier.  Each  one  of  these  quaint, 
often  despoiled  towns  has  remaining  some 
romantic  relics  and  picturesque  buildings — 
belfry,   market-place,  HOtel   de   Villc— old 
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gateways,  or  churches  enriched  with  paint- 
ings. In  Bruges  the  Belfry  "  old  and  brown, 
thriced  consumed  and  thrice  rebuilded,"  or 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  with  its  priceless 
Memlincs,  or  the  quiet  and  quaint  B^guinage, 
or  the  glimpses  of  silent  canals  which  Bruges 
shares  in  common  with  many  cities  in  the 
Low  Countries,  all  return  to  the  memory,  and 
impel  one  to  revisit  the  town.  West  Flanders 
is  still  less  influenced  by  change,  and  the 
country  lying  back  from  the  coast,  between 
the  borders  of  France  and  Holland,  retains 
the  Flemish  speech  and  the  Flemish  inde- 
pendence of  manner.  It  is  strange  that 
among  so  many  pictures  the  Belfry  of  Bruges 
d»es  not  appear  in  this  volume,  though  the 
Market-place,  more  picturesque  than  in 
reality,  has  a  place.  While  the  text  of  the 
book  is  not  remarkable  in  any  way,  it  is 
written  in  clear,  simple  style,  and  rehearses 
the  main  historical  points  desirable  for  a 
reader  to  know.  Among  the  towns  of  West 
Flanders  are  Ypres,  Furnes,  with  its  medix- 
val  annual  procession  of  penitents,  Nieu- 
port,  and  Coxyde.  The  amazing  and  decid- 
edly disturbing  contrast  between  the  dreamy 
quiet  of  the  "  dead  cities  "  and  the  blatant, 
dazzling  glare  of  the  terribly  new  watering- 
places  on  the  coast,  overrun  by  tourists  and 
the  unspeakable  English  variety  known  as 
"  trippers,"  is  not  too  strongly  shown,  and 
makes  the  conservative  traveler  wish  there 
were  not  so  many  people  in  the  world,  or 
that  a  less  number  could  afford  to  journey 
abroad.  (Bruges  and  West  Flanders.  By 
G.  W.  T.  Osmond.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York;    |3.) 

Cancer  g  '^'^*  *^^°  books  whose  titles  are 
Immart  ft  K'ven  below  approach  the  sub- 
■^  ject  of  immortality  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  Professor  Ostwald, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  treats  the  question  as  a  purely  sci- 
entific problem.  His  conclusion  is  that  "  the 
only  lasting  kind  of  life  that  I  can  discover 
in  the  realm  of  our  experience  "  is  the  im- 
mortality of  influence.  This  is  not  a  very 
satisfactory  conclusion  to  one  whose  friend 
has  disappeared  into  the  unknown  future 
Nor  is  the  process  of  investigation  any  more 
satisfactory.  Immortality,  at  least  as  Pro- 
fessor Ostwald  regards  it,  is  a  hope  of  the 
future.  Hope  is  not  seen,  "  for  what  a  man 
seeth  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  ?"  but  natural 
science  deals  only  with  what  is  seen.  What- 
ever in  the  unseen  it  deduces  from  the  seen 
is  at  the  best  but  a  working  hypothesis,  and 
immort^ity  as  a  working  hypothesis  is  not 
of  any  great  vital  value.  Dr.  Crothers  ap- 
proaches the  problem  as  a  philosopher,  or 
rather  as  a  prophet.    His  volume  is  an  inter- 


pretation of  life  by  a  seer.  To  him  immor- 
tality is  a  present  experience,  a  kind  of  life 
rather  than  a  mere  duration :  it  is  qualitative, 
not  merely  quantitative.  Dr.  Crothers's  con- 
clusion is  summed  up  in  these  two  sentences: 
" '  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God, 
and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.' 
Conscious  of  the  divine  quality  of  the  pres- 
ent life,  one  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  things 
which  do  not  yet  appear."  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  for  The  Outlook  to  add  that  of 
these  two  the  second  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
saner  and  more  rational  point  of  view.  (The 
Endless  Life.  By  S.  M.  Crothers.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  75c.  Individual- 
ity and  Immortality.  By  Wilhelm  Ostwald. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    75c.) 


The  Dawn 


Mrs.  Burnett  has  followed 

_*  _  T_  V some  other  writers    into 

of  a  To-Morrow     ^.        ,        ■  ,  . 

the    London   slums,  and 

gives  us  a  dramatic,  perhaps  a  melodramatic, 
view  of  the  dreadful  conditions  there.  A 
rich,  titled  man,  without  hope  in  the  worid, 
decides  to  end  his  life  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
shabby  London  lodging-house.  Reversing 
the  plot  of  Lord  Fauntleroy,  in  this  case  the 
weary  man  is  shown  the  better  way  by  an 
ugly,  untaught  child,  and  learns,  among  his 
squalid  surroundings  and  poverty-stricken 
companions,  that  life  is  worth  living,  and 
worth  too  much  to  be  thrown  away.  There 
is  a  decidedly  tense  air  about  the  short  story, 
which  detracts  from  its  intended  effect.  (The 
Dawn  of  a  To-Morrow.  By  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    II.) 

The  Development  of    ,^'-  ,^"^%'jf.'*   *'"* 
Palestine  Exploration   the  story  oh.sprede- 
'^  cessors  m  the  field  m 

which  he  has  won  distinction.  It  is  a  long 
line,in  which  the  typical  modem  explorer  first 
appears  in  Felix  Fabri,  four  centuries  ago. 
Thefnoderns  most  prominent  in  this  narrative, 
originally  given  as  the  Ely  Lectures  at  Union 
Seminary  in  1903,  are  our  countr>-man,  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Robinson,  Renan,  his  con- 
temporaries, and  the  workers  sustained  by 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  organized 
in  1865.  What  Dr.  Bliss  gives  us  is  for  the 
most  part  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  large  field, 
with  some  details  of  the  sites  with  which  he 
has  been  personally  concerned,  as  at  Tell-el- 
Hesy  (the  ancient  Lachish)  and  Jerusalem. 
While  only  twenty  of  many  hundreds  of 
sites  have  been  excavated,  there  still  is  much 
to  expect,  for  the  realizing  of  which  some 
practical  suggestions  are  given.  (The  De- 
velopment of  Palestine  Exploration.  By 
Frederick  Jones  Bliss,  Ph.D.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York.    Jl.SO,  net.) 
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COMMENT   ON   CURRENT  BOOKS 
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A  Lame  Dog's 
Diary 


•n.  f^.  ,  t  It  IS  pleasant  to  have  another 
The  Gtrla  of    .      .'^ .      ^  , 

_      .      .,/     book  about  a  group  of  merry, 
Gardenvtue         .      ,      •  ■         l     >.         ^l 
natural  girls,  who  have  the 

attractions  of  innocence  and  youthful  faults. 
"  The  Sweet  Sixteen  "  Club  made  fudge,  and 
went  on  picnics,  and  behaved  just  as  jolly, 
nice  maidens  should.  (The  Girls  of  Garden- 
ville.  By  Carroll  Watson  Rankin.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1  .SO.) 

...  The  romance  of  a  little  French 
•  W  'Hnn  countess  in  the  court  of  Marie 
in  at  n£  Antoinette  is  interesting,  though 
not  novel  either  in  plot  or  style.  Escaping 
"  paying  the  debt "  that  all  her  family  paid 
with  their  lives,  the  lady  fled  to  America, 
where  she  won  the  republican  court  of 
Washington  as  she  had  the  aristocratic  court 
of  France.  We  are  gratified  to  know  that 
her  sweetness  and  beauty  were  rewarded 
by  happy  love  and  a  home  in  her  own 
country  at  last  The  miniature  portrait 
shows  "  Julia  de  Chesnil "  to  be  a  charming 
figure.  (A  Lady  in  Waiting.  By  Charles 
Woodcock  Savage.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.    ll.SO.) 

The  provincial  life  of  a  little 
English  village  is  reflected 
in  this  clever  diary  kept  by 
an  invalid  officer  who  returned  crippled 
from  the  Boer  War.  The  suggestion  of  the 
diary  came  from  a  winning,  tantalizing 
young  widow,  who  cheered  the  invalid  by 
her  amusing,  paradoxical  talk.  The  diarist 
and  his  sister  Palestrina  are  true  English 
types — quiet  gentlefolk.  The  romance  glow- 
ing beneath  the  light  tone  of  the  diary  is 
delightful  and  novel  enough  to  insure  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  end.  The  author 
has  a  good  sense  of  humor.  (A  Lame  Dog's 
Diary.  By  S.  McNaughton.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50.) 
_.     ,         , .  ^    While  our  country's  growth 

of  a  nivcrsi  y  p^^^^  jg  ntiore  obvious  to 
the  common  eye,  its  more  fundamental  inter- 
ests have  not  been  neglected ;  its  creation 
and  fostering  of  great  universities  has  been 
equally  remarkable.  Rather  more  than  a 
third  of  this  volume  is  commemorative  of 
the  founding  and  growth  of  an  institution 
which  distinctly  advanced  our  ideal  of  uni- 
versity education — the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, of  which  the  writer,  Dr.  Daniel  Coit 
Gihnan,  was  the  master  builder,  and  for  its 
first  quarter-century  the  President.  Sup- 
pressing to  the  utmost  his  own  part  therein. 
Dr.  Gilman  devotes  himself  to  commemorat- 
ing the  work  and  genius  of  his  associates. 
It  was  a  rare  and  brilliant  group  of  torch- 
bearers  in  the  advance  of  learning  that  he 
gathered  round  him  in  Baltimore,  and  it  is  a 


rich  "  sheaf  of  remembrances  "  that  he  has 
preserved  in  noteworthy  reminiscences  and 
characterizations  of  gifted  men,  set  forth 
in  finished  literary  form  with  here  and  there 
a  gem  of  pleasantry  and  wit.  Following  this 
are  addresses  at  various  universities  on  great 
occasions,  such  as  the  Yale  Bicentennial, 
and  as  many  others,  given  elsewhere,  on 
themes  of  educational  and  civic  importance. 
Dr.  Gilman  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Carne- 
negie  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of 
Knowledge,  and  takes  the  present  opportu- 
nity to  say  something  of  it  for  better  public 
information.  But  Johns  Hopkins  is  his 
memorial,  and  will  be.  (Launching  of  a 
University,  and  Other  Papers.  By  Daniel 
Coit  Gihnan,  LL.D.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.    52.50,  net.) 

__  . ..  ,  In  preceding  volumes  thus 
inei.ije  Of  g^jitjet,  professor  George 
Keasm  SanUyana,  of  Harvard,  has 
examined  the  "  phases  of  human  progress  " 
in  common  sense,  society,  religion,  and  art 
In  this  volume  he  examines  them  in  science, 
mainly  in  mental  and  moral  science — history, 
dialectics,  psychology,  ethics.  The  funda- 
mental misconceptions  that  have  been  no- 
ticed in  the  former  volumes  stand  out  in 
this.  "  No  causes  are  other  than  mechani- 
cal." "  Historical  research  is  a  part  of 
physics."  A  man's  life  is  predetermined  by 
his  nature.  "The  morality  which  has  genu- 
ine authority  exists  inevitably,  and  speaks 
autonomously  in  every  common  judgment, 
self-congp'atulation,  ambition,  or  passion  that 
fills  the  vulgar  day  " — a  statement  that  inev- 
itably reminds  one  of  Nietzsche.  Yet  a 
higher  strain,  discordant  with  this,  is  also 
heard.  Though  existence  is  "  irrational,"  rea- 
son gets  in  somehow  from  somewhere.  "  To 
stop  at  selfishness  is  not  particularly  rational. 
...  It  is  discipline  that  renders  men  rational 
and  capable  of  happiness,  by  suppressing 
without  hatred  what  needs  to  be  suppressed 
to  attain  a  beautiful  naturalness.  .  .  .  The 
true  conscience  is  rather  an  integrated  natu- 
ral will,  chastened  by  clear  knowledge  of 
what  it  pursues  and  may  attain."  Intellect- 
ualism  thus  makes  the  difference  between 
the  spiritually  and  the  materially  minded 
man.  But  the  only  advantage  of  this  "  spir- 
itual life  "  is  that "  the  physical  equilibrium 
attained  insures  to  it  a  natural  stability  and 
a  natival  prosperity "  so  long  as  the  body 
lasts.  "  An  ultimate  extinction  of  man  and 
all  his  works"  should  not  seem  a  thought 
intolerable.  Professor  Santayana's  skeptical 
criticism  of  scientific  method  and  progress 
has  the  advantage  of  a  charming  literary 
style,  coupled  with  the  drawback  of  a  «// 
admirari  tone  that  leaves  the  reader  unre- 
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lieved  by  the  consciousness  of  getting  much 
help  toward  the  goal  of  moral  endeavor  for 
moral  reality.'  (The  Life  of  Reason.  By 
George  Santayana.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    |1.2S.) 

„  .   .  Of    the    various     misuses    of 

c  ■''t'"  speech  in  public  address,  prob- 
*^^  ably  the  worst  is  that  of  the 
man  who  preaches  consciously  artificial  elo- 
cution ;  the  next  worst  is  that  of  the  man 
who  imagines  that  to  be  "  natural "  is  all 
that  is  required  of  a  public  speaker.  It  is 
almost  as  necessary  to  learn  how  to  use  one's 
voice  in  speech  as  to  learn  how  to  use  one's 
fingers  in  iplaying  the  pianoforte.  A  good 
vocal  teacher  is  desirable,  but  not  always, 
perhaps  we  should  say  not  often,  obtainable. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  teacher,  this  little 
book,  in  its  third  edition,  will  "be  found  a 
manual  of  proved  value.  The  "reminis- 
cences" of  Professor  Raymond's  teaching 
given  in  the  appendix  prepared  by  his  son, 
R.  W.  Raymond,  add  value  as  well  as  interest 
to  the  book.  (Melody  in  Speech :  A  Book  of 
Principle,  Precept,  and  Practice  in  Inflection 
and  Emphasis.  By  Robert  R.  Raymond, 
A.M.;  edited  and  published  after  his  death 
by  R.  W.  Raymond.    New  York,  1906.) 


Mita  Primro3e 


These  character  studies  are 
so  slight  as  to  be  sketches 
rather  than  stories,  but  they  have  a  delicacy 
and  sincerity  which  give  them  literary  inter- 
esit.  They  are  gathered  into  three  gfroups, 
the  chapters  of  each  having  a  common  pur- 
pose. There  are  gentle  pathos  and  quamt 
humor  to  be  found  throughout.  (Miss  Prim- 
rose. By  Roy  Rolfe  Gilson.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.    #1.25.) 

A  New  History    Although  the  "  Story  of  the 
-  P  '     Nations "    series    already 

*"  possesses    a    volume    on 

Greece  by  Professor  James  A.  Harrison,  the 
general  editor  of  the  series  is  amply  justified 
in  including  this  new  volume  by  Dr.  Schuck- 
burgh,  whose  point  of  view  is  entirely  dififer- 
ent  from  the  earlier  work,  which  was  mainly 
an  outline.  Here  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
political,  intellectual,  and  artistic  achieve- 
ments of  the  Greeks,  rather  than  on  the  wars 
in  which  Greece  engaged.  The  narrative 
reads  easily,  and  has  the  merits  of  a  consecu- 
tive and  well-proportioned  story.  The  period 
covered  is  from  the  occupation  of  Greece  by 
the  I-dlenes  up  to  a.d.  14,  and  a  second 
volume  is  proposed  dealing  with  the  later 
history  of  the  Greeks'  waning  power  and 
fame.    (The  Story  of  the  Nations :  Greece. 


By  E.  S.  Schuckburgh,  LittD.    G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.    $l.3S,  net) 

The  Prisoner  of   A  frankly  sensational  story 

OrnithFarm      ^J    *'    ='"^°''    «^  T  The 
House    on   the   Hudson. 

One  must  not  inquire  too  critically  as  to  the 

underlying  probabilities  of  such  tales.    Both 

of  these  books  have  vividness  and  suspense 

and  show  considerable  ingenuity  in  sustaining 

the  reader's  attention  in  the  mam  situation 

by  the  dramatic  way  in  which  the  successive 

incidents  are  managed;  but  both  are  weak 

as  to  the  motive  for  action.     (The  Prisoner 

of  Ornith  Farm.  By  Frances  Powell.  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    >1.50.) 

The  Spirit  of  A  .graceful  story  by  a  new 
the  Pines  wnter  which  follows  some- 
what the  lines  of  a  popular 
romance  that  appeared  several  years  ago. 
A  young  woman  of  the  world,  suffering  be- 
reavement, went  for  retirement  to  an  old 
manse  in  Vermont.  There  she  met  a  young 
physician  who,  his  health  being  broken,  was 
ordered  to  Colorado,  and  gjiven  but  a  few 
years  to  live.  This  propinquity  caused  the 
tragedy  of  love  and  separation.  While  the 
romance  is  slight,  it  is  refined  and  combines 
strength  with  pathos.  (The  Spirit  of  the 
Pines.  By  Margaret  Moore.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    ;i.) 

The  Title-Mart  '^j''^  '?  a  frankly  farcical 
play  aimed  at  title-hunting 
and  toadyism  among  American  fashionable 
people.  The  scene  is  placed  in  a  millionaire's 
"  camp,"  near  his  native  New  England  vil- 
lage ;  and  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  social 
satire,  a  quaint  flavor  of  Yankee  country 
life.  (The  Title-Mart  By  Winston  Churchill 
The  MacmiUan  Company,  New  York.  7Sc, 
net.) 

The  Truth  About     '^^J'.    y°""^    ^^^7   *'«' 
Tolna  achieved  popularity  at  a 

single  stroke,  Miss  Ber- 
tha Runkle,  has  written  of  an  American  fort- 
night almost  as  crowded  with  events  as  were 
those  few  amazing  days  in  "  The  Helmet  of 
Navarre."  There  are  a  dash  and  vigorabout 
the  handling  of  this  novel  of  modem  New 
York  life  that  will  carry  it,  perhaps,  beyond 
its  real  merits.  The  double  character  forced 
upon  1  olna  by  his  artistic  friend  and  man- 
ager gives  opportunity  for  several  farcical 
situations  :nd  an  occasional  semi-tragic  note. 
Tolna  and  Mrs.  Bumham  are  most  entertain- 
ing. Denys  Alden  is  less  convincing  than 
some  other  members  of  his  social  set  (The 
Truth  About  Tolna.  By  Bertha  Runkle. 
The  Century  Company,  New  York.    #1.50.) 
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Medium  Weight  Linen  .       .       $4.00,  $4.50 

We  also  display  a  ^ood  line  of  Lingerie  Waists  of  both  French  and  Domestic  make. 
Prices  of  domestic  waists  from  f  7.50  to  $25.00.    French  from  (12.50  to  150.00  each. 

Hand-Embroidered  Linen  Waist  Patterns  (unmade)  from  #2.50  to  $35.00. 
Embroidered  Linen  Robes  from  510.50  upwards. 

We  are  pleased  at  all  times  to  send  samples  of  our  Waist  materials.  When 
ordering  it  is  necessary  to  send  bust  measurement  only. 

Mall  Orders  have  our  special  and  prompt  attention. 

JAMES  MCCUTCHEON  &  CO.,  14  West  23d  Street,  New  York 
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Intending  purchasers 
of  a  strictly  first- 
class  Piano 
should 
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to  exam-    .. 
inc    the    ' 
merits  of 

THE    WORLD    RENOWNED 

SOEMER 

It  b  the  special  favorite  of  the  reHned  and  cul- 
tured musical  public  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed 
toneK)uality,  unequaled  durability,  elegance  of  de- 
s^n  and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 
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THt  •WILOIMQ  OWNIO  MO  OOCUmiO 
■T  TNI  ■«MI 

The  strength  of  a  financial  instittttion  should 
be  gauged  by  its  capital  and  surpltis,  which 
in  OUT  case  amount  to  Six  Million  DoDafS. 

From  a  small  beginning  in  1868  the  de- 
posits of  this  institution  have  steadily  grown 
until  our  assets  now  amount  to  over  Forty- 
two  Million  Dollars.  Send  to-day  for  our 
booklet  "  V  "  describing  our  ajTStem  of  han- 
dling savings  accounts  of  $1.00  to  fiOtOoooo 
by  mail,  sent  free  on  request. 
ASSETS  OVER 

FORTY-TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Th^CITIZENS 

SAVINGS  &  TRUST  CO 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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The 
'Immunity  Bath  ' 


The  beef-packers  in- 
dicted under  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Law, 
charged  with  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade,  were  declared  by  Judge  Humphrey, 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  in 
Chicago,  last  week,  immune  against 
prosecution.  The  history  of  the  case  may 
thus  be  epitomized :  In  order  to  obtain 
information  for  further  perfecting  the 
law  concerning  corp>orations.  Congress 
empowered  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  to  make  investigations  into 
corporation  management.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  authorization,  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  examined  certain 
packers.  Later  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  these  packers  indicted.  The  pack- 
ers claimed  immunity  under  the  law. 
Judge  Humphrey's  decision,  which  was 
rendered  orally,  was  in  their  favor.  A 
man's  constitutional  right  to  refuse  to 
incriminate  himself  can  be  altered  only 
by  the  substitution  of  an  equivalent  or  a 
broader  right.  This  substitution  has 
been  made  by  statute  to  the  effect  that  a 
a  man  who  testifies  against  himself  under 
compulsion  cannot  be  prosecuted.  Judge 
Humphrey  holds  that,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide immunity,  his  testimony  does  not 
need  to  be  self-incriminating;  it  need 
only  be  evidence  "concerning  the  matter 
covered  by  the  indictment."  In  this 
respect  the  decision  is  not  a  statement  of 
common  law,  but  an  interpretation  of  the 
statute.  Judge  Humphrey,  moreover, 
decided  that,  although  the  testimony 
given  to  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  was 
not  under  oath  or  under  compulsion  of 
subpoena,  it  was  in  effect  legal  in  char- 
acter and  involuntary.  Although  the 
officials  are  exempt,  the  corporations  are, 
of  course,  as  Judge  Humphrey  pointed 
out,  amenable  to  prosecution.  If  Judge 
Humphrey's  interpretation  stands,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  statute  needs  modi- 
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fication.  It  certainly  seems  anomalous 
that  a  man  guilty  of  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade  can  go  before  a  Govern- 
ment official  in  response  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  statute,  offer  tiestimony  which 
does  not  reveal  his  criminal  action,  and 
thereupon  become  invulnerable  against 
the  weapons  of  justice.  As  Attorney- 
General  Moody  said,  this  is  equivalent  to 
supplying  corporation  magnates  with  a 
legal  Carlsbad  where  they  can  in  com- 
fort cleanse  themselves  periodically  of 
their  misdoings — a  sort  of  "  immunity 
bath."  If  the  Supreme  Court  has  denied 
to  corporation  officials  the  right  to  set  up 
the  privileges  of  a  corporation,  this  decis- 
ion seems  to  give  them  more  than  ample 
privileges  on  their  own  account. 


^,.    .      .    ..       When    has    a  popular 
"^S^  U  convention  at  Washing- 

ton,  influencing  some 
measure  before  Congress,  been  immedi- 
ately followed  by  Congressional  action  ? 
Yet  such  action  followed  the  National 
Consular  Reform  Association's  appeal  a 
fortnight  ago  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  pass  the  Consular  Bill.  Last 
week  the  bill  was  passed,  minus  the 
clause  authorizing  the  transference  of 
consular  officers  in  the  same  grade  from 
one  place  to  another  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  service.  This  provision 
is  regarded  as  so  important  by  most 
members  of  the  Consular  Reform  Asso- 
ciation and  by  many  legislators  who 
voted  for  it  in  the  Senate  that  they  are 
trying  to  have  it  reincorporated.  The 
Senate  and  House  conferees  are  Sena- 
tors Lodge,  Cullum,  and  Hale,  Repre- 
sentatives Adams,  Denby,  and  Towne ; 
we  earnestly  hope  that  they  will  agree  to 
support  the  clause.  The  opposition  to 
it  in  the  House  comes,  first,  from  Con- 
gressmen who  want  to  retain  certain 
particular  consuls  in  certain  particular 
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"fat  offices."  If  we  may  not  have 
the  admirable  direct  promotion  clause 
(struck  out  by  the  Senate  and  largely 
for  the  same  reason),  the  efficiency  of 
the  service  demands  at  least  a  pro- 
vision for  transference,  to  enable  in 
some  slight  degree  the  State  Department 
and  the  President  to  reward  merit  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  power  to  trans- 
fer in  one  grade,  at  times  perhaps  getting 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Sec- 
ondly, the  opposition  is  caused  by  a  civil 
service  feature  in  the  clause.  Congress- 
men apparently  see  in  it  the  thin  edge 
of  the  wedge;  what  if  Civil  Service 
Reform  were  extended  to  the  whole  con- 
sular service!  Hence,  by  their  action, 
Congressmen  would  indicate  that  they 
still  think  more  of  personal  and  selfish 
interests  than  of  the  National  and  broad 
interests  affected  by  the  civil  service 
feature  which  provides  that 

No  consul-general  or  consul  shall  ht  trans- 
ferred to  a  country  in  which  the  United 
States  exercises  extraterritorial  jurisdiction 
until  he  shall  have  passed  an  examination  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  common 
law,  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  trial  of 
civil  and  criminal  cases. 

The  principal  country  in  which  we  exer- 
cise extraterritorial  jurisdiction  is  China. 
While  the  general  quality  of  our  consuls 
there  is  gratifyingly  improving,  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement.  In  order  to 
attain  "\\.  we  need  somewhat  to  change 
our  own  attitude  of  mind.  We  need  to 
consider  solely  the  reputation  in  China 
as  to  the  character,  ability,  and  judicial- 
mindedness  of  our  representatives  there, 
and  not  their  personal  attractiveness  or 
their  political  influence  here.  Acting 
upon  this,  our  consular  standard  will  in 
general  be  still  further  raised,  and,  in 
particular,  we  will  have  done  much 
towards  bringing  about  a  friendlier  feel- 
ing towards  us  among  a  people  whom 
we  have  wronged.  This,  among  other 
desirable  results,  is  what  the  final  phrase 
in  the  offending  clause  would  accom- 
plish. 

® 

_  .    ,    ,  ,      ,       Not  a  few  protection- 

Pnvate  Interests       •  .      i  •   •      j     • 

P  bi'  J    ti   ?  have   jomed    m 

the  effort  to  have  the 

Philippine  Tariff  Bill   called   back   for 

action  in  the  Senate  from  the  committee 

which,  as  already  stated  in  The  Outlook, 


has  refused  to  report  ac  all  on  the  meas- 
ure, thus  obstructing  an  obviously  right 
and  fair-minded  method  of  commercial 
relief  to  the  Filipinos.  This  bill  provides, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  that  sugar 
and  tobacco  may  be  imported  from  the 
Philippines  into  the  United  Sutes  at 
one-quarter  of  the  Dingley  tariff  until 
1909,  after  which  time  those  products 
are  to  come  in  free  of  tax.  Notable 
among  the  protests  against  the  present 
policy  of  repression  is  a  letter  sent  to  the 
two  Senators  from  Connecticut  signed 
by  seventeen  of  the  most  prominent 
business  men  of  that  State,  all  Repub- 
licans and  all  protectionists.  They  de- 
clare that  a  vote  against  the  bill  would 
"  misrepresent  the  overwhelming  Repub- 
lican sentiment  in  Connecticut."  The 
names  signed  to  this  letter  and  the  man- 
ufacturing interests  represented  give  it 
weight  and  show  that  it  fairly  represents 
hundreds  of  other  practical  men  of  the 
same  party  affiliation  and  economic  be- 
lief. The  Hartford  "  Courant,"  a  stanch 
and  able  supporter  of  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection, says,  in  commenting  on  the 
letter :  "  It  is  mighty  refreshing  to  have 
strong  men  of  unimjjeachable  character 
and  purpxsse  speak  out  in  this  vigorous 
way.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State 
in  their  appeal,  and  we  venture  to  hope 
that  they  do  not  appeal  in  vain."  Even 
the  tobacco  interests,  as  a  Connecticut 
Congressman,  Mr.  Hill,  has  shown,  are 
not  unanimous  in  holding  that  the  bill  is 
an  injury  to  them,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
believed  that  the  production  of  600,000,- 
000  pounds  of  tobacco  in  this  country  is 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  possible  importa- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  19,000,000 
pounds  of  Philippine  production,  while 
as  to  sugar  the  price  will  continue  to  be 
fixed  by  the  importations  which  pay  the 
full  duty.  Senator  Brandegee  attempts 
to  justify  his  hostility  to  the  bill  by 
asserting  that  American  labor  would  by 
its  enactment  be  brought  into  competition 
with  Asiatic  labor.  The  answer  is  simple : 
We  have  brought  the  Filipinos  under 
American  rule,  and  while  they  continue 
to  be  American  subjects  their  interests 
must  be  guarded  and  they  must  have 
a    fair  cha,nce    for    improvement    and 
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prosperity.  Senator  Brandegee  declares 
that  he  cannot  see  "  any  moral  question 
or  any  question  of  good  faith  involved," 
but  a  large  part  of  his  own  constituents 
and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  such  a 
question  exists  and  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. If  the  Connecticut  Senators 
were  elected  by  the  people  of  their  State 
directly,  they  would  not  place  the  desire 
of  some  of  the  rural  members  of  the 
Legislature  chosen  on  an  antiquated 
plan  of  misrepresentation  to  outweigh  the 
sentiment  of  the  State  at  large  as  indi- 
cated by  the  press  and  by  such  remon- 
strances as  that  quoted  above. 


^^^^  promised  at  first  to 
■r?  ^"ff!,*'*    be  a  triumph  of  orderly  pro- 

cedure  over  mob  violence 
was  turned  suddenly  last  week  into  defi- 
ance of  the  most  august  tribunal  of  the 
Nation.  A  negro  in  Tennessee  was  a  few 
weeks  ago  charged  with  the  crime  which 
has  often  been  regarded  as  the  only  ex- 
cuse for  lynching.  Before  and  during 
his  trial  great  care  was  taken  to  keep  him 
from  bodily  harm  at  the  hands  of  law- 
less men.  The  negro  churches  of  the 
vicinity  passed  resolutions  condemning 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  charged  and 
calling  upon  the  race  to  regard  all  those 
who  commit  the  crime  as  insufferable. 
The  accused  negro  was  defended  by 
reputable  white  lawyers.  He  was  identi- 
fied by  the  victim  as  the  real  criminal. 
The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
and  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  Then  occurred  a  proceeding 
which,  to  say  the  least,  was  unfortunate. 
The  counsel  for  the  condemned  man, 
after  consultation  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  State,  decided  not  to  appeal 
the  case.  The  ground  on  which  dieir 
decision  was  placed  was  hardly  credit- 
able; it  was,  namely,  that  any  further 
trial  of  the  case  would  arouse  the  lynch- 
ing spirit  and  that  therefore  the  con- 
demned man  should  waive  his  right  to 
an  appeal  and  go  to  his  death.  The 
Outlook  has  long  held  that  appeals  in 
criminal  cases  are  too  frequent  and  easy 
in  this  country  ;  but  it  does  not  require 
any  great  intelligence  to  discern  the 
peril  in  abandoning  even  a  faulty  judi- 


cial method  out  of  fear  of  the  lawless 
and  the  violent.  This  fear  has  now 
brought  its  natural  consequences.  Peo- 
ple of  his  own  race  engaged  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner  other  counsel  and  ap- 
pealed his  case.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  granted  the  appeal,  which 
was  equivalent  also  to  a  stay  of  execu- 
tion. Thereupon  the  violence  which 
had  been  anticipated,  and  we  cannot 
help  but  feel  involuntarily  encouraged, 
by  lawyers  engaged  in  the  case,  broke 
out.  The  prisoner,  insufficiently  guarded, 
was  taken,  by  an  apparently  well-organ- 
ized though  small  body  of  men,  and 
killed.  The  lynching  mob  thus  at  last 
has  not  merely  defied  the  State,  but  has 
affronted  the  dignity  of  the  whole  Nation 
by  its  insult  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Happily,  this  excessive  and  pecu- 
liarly uncontrolled  exhibition  of  a  delib- 
erate lynching  spirit  comes  at  a  period 
when  lynching  is  rapidly  decreasing. 
This  incident  ought  to  serve  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  that  public  reprehension  of  lynch- 
ing which  is  apparently  leading  to  the 
extinction  of  this  particularly  uncivilized 
form  of  crime.  We  hope  that  it  can  be 
found  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  the 
power  to  take  some  action  with  regard 
to  this  lynching,  which  was  really  if  not 
legally  an  act  of  contempt  for  its  own 
decision. 

„     ..  ~       ..  .      In  his  settlement  of 

Rapid  Transit  m      .,  ••         .. 

Philadelphia  rapid        transit 

problem  in  Philadel- 
phia Mayor  Weaver  has  just  consum- 
mated what  to  many  seems  to  be  the 
most  notable  achievement  of  his  already 
notable  administration.  Our  readers  will 
recall  that  in  1901  the  "midnight  acts," 
as  they  were  called  because  of  their  sig- 
nature by  Governor  Stone  at  midnight 
of  the  day  they  were  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature, and  in  the  presence  of  Senators 
Quay,  Penrose,  and  the  big  and  little 
bosses  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  State, 
enabled  the  Council  of  Philadelphia  to 
give  away  without  any  consideration  to 
favored  corporations  immensely  valu- 
able franchises  over,  under,  and  on  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  John  Wanamaker's  cash  offer  of 
$2,500,000  for  them,  in  addition  to  other 
substantial    guarantees   in    the    public 
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interests.  These  franchises,  thus  filched 
from  the  public  through  the  treachery  of 
the  Legislature  and  of  the  Councils  of 
Philadelphia,  were  subsequently  sold  to 
the  Philadelphia  Traction  Company,  and 
the  promised  competition  which  was  the 
one  excuse  offered  in  their  behalf  made 
impossible.  The  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company  was  created  to  take 
over  the  old  and  new  franchises.  It  has 
thus  far  sought  to  exercise  its  right  under 
only  one  of  the  ordinances,  that  provid- 
ing for  the  subway  on  Market  Street,  but 
this  dog-in-the-manger  policy  has  pre- 
vented real  competition  and  has  resulted 
in  delaying  the  solution  of  the  rapid 
transit  problem  in  the  city.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  new  corpmration  known  as 
the  Philadelphia  and  Western  Railroad 
offered  to  provide  this  competition  in  the 
form  of  elevated  and  subway  structures, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  Rapid  Transit 
Company  needed  an  extension  of  time 
for  the  completion  of  its  subway.  The 
Mayor  seized  the  opportunity  to  force 
a  settlement  of  the  whole  question, 
and  this  has  just  been  completed  in 
a  way  that  is  satisfactory  alike  to  the 
merchants  who  were  anxious  for  the 
completion  of  the  Market  Street  subway 
because  of  the  improved  facilities  that  it 
would  provide,  and  to  the  citizens  who 
were  anxious  to  have  competition  and  a 
satisfactory  general  solution  of  the  vexed 
problem  of  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties. As  the  "  North  American  "  pointed 
out  in  a  commendatory  editorial,  "the 
Mayor  played  a  weak  hand  with  consum- 
mate skill,"  and  has  compelled  the  Phila- 
delphia Rapid  Transit  Company  to  sur- 
render many  of  its  stolen  franchises,  thus 
clearing  the  way  for  the  Philadelphia  and 
Western  Railroad,  and  removing  the 
danger  of  disfiguring  tracks  on  the  city's 
principal  thoroughfare,  Broad  Street. 
Moreover,  the  Rapid  Transit  Company 
has  agreed  to  pay  $400,000  to  be  applied 
up>on  the  cost  of  removing  certain  gjade 
crossings  of  the  Reading  Railroad.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  agreed  to  complete 
within  three  years  a  number  of  other 
subways,  and  an  elevated  railway  from 
the  river  front  and  South  Street  to  Frank- 
ford,  an  important  northeastern  suburb. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Western  Railroad 
receives  the  franchises  it  asked  for,  thus 


insuring  a  great  increase  in  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  substantial  competition 
to  the  existing  company  along  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  route.  The 
"  North  American  "  describes  the  situa- 
tion as  the  "  dawning  of  a  new  day, "  claim- 
ing that  less  than  a  year  ago  Philadelphia 
was  apparently  "  helpless  in  the  grasp  of 
three  great  monopolies — the  political 
monopoly  of  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion, the  public  highway  monopoly  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  the  steam 
railroad  monopoly  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.  The  first  has  been 
broken,  overturned,  and  destroyed,  the 
second  is  as  good  as  broken,"  and  it 
declares  that  the  third  is  shortly  to  be 
disrupted.  For  years  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  been  the  dominating  politi- 
cal factor  in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania politics,  and  has  been  able  either 
to  prevent  its  competitors  from  entering 
the  city,  or  has  greatiy  delayed  the  exe- 
cution of  their  plans,  or  has  dictated  the 
terms  upon  which  they  could  enter.  As 
it  now  controls  both  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Reading  Railroad 
through  stock  ownership,  there  is  prac- 
tically but  one  railway  interest  in  Phil- 
adelphia. If,  as  is  supposed  and  stated, 
the  proposed  road  is  a  part  of  the  Gotild 
system,  then  the  "  North  American's  " 
prophecy  is  likely  to  come  true.  There 
has  been  great  rejoicing  in  Philadelphia 
over  the  Mayor's  victory,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  substantial  results  which 
will  accrue,  but  because  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  real  rapid  transit  in  the 
city  and  because  it  represents  so  com- 
plete a  change  from  old  methods. 


„     „  ,  ,  A  hundred  leaders 

^^  f  T°'"r    T  "^  of  organized  wage- 
the  Labor  Leaders  "        •     i   j? 

earners,   including 

Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  called 
upon  the  President  last  week  and  laid 
before  him  a  remonstrance.  They  com- 
plained on  behalf  of  organized  labor  that 
a  recent  enactment  would  nullify  the 
eight-hour  law  in  its  application  to  the 
work  on  the  Panama  Canal;  that  bills 
now  before  Congress  would  reverse  the 
American  policy  with  regard  to  Chinese 
exclusion,  and  would  endanger  the  free- 
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dom  of  American  seamen  ;  that  insuffi- 
cient Government  supervision  has  made 
possible  unskilled  crews  on  vessels  in 
American  waters,  with  a  consequent  ter- 
rible loss  of  life ;  that  the  present  anti- 
trust laws  have  been  perverted  to  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  labor ;  that 
the  Committee  on  Labor  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  so  organized  that 
it  ignores  the  requests  of  organized 
labor  and  is  hostile  to  its  interests ;  and 
that  in  the  matter  of  immigration,  of 
Chinese  exclusion,  of  injunctions,  and 
of  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  Gov- 
ernment employees,  the  Executive  de- 
partment has  disr^arded  the  interests 
of  the  wage-earners.  An  identical  me- 
morial was  presented  to  each  House  of 
Congress  through  its  presiding  officer. 
The  remonstrance  closed  with  this  warn- 
ing :  "  If  perchance  you  may  not  heed 
us,  we  shall  appeal  to  the  conscience 
and  support  of  our  fellow-citizens." 


In  spite  of  this  misdi- 

'^  ^  political  influence,  the 

labor  leaders  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent a  reply  which  was  by  no  means  un- 
sympathetic. It  abounded,  however,  in 
plain  speech.  Mr.  Roosevelt  pointed 
out  that,  in  the  four  and  a  half  years  he 
had  been  President,  the  Government,  as 
it  had  happened,  had  invoked  the  right 
of  injunction  many  times  against  capi- 
talists, but  not  once,  so  far  as  he  remem- 
bered, against  a  combination  of  laborers. 
"But  understand  me,  gentlemen,"  he 
added ;  "  if  I  ever  thought  it  necessary, 
if  I  thought  a  combination  of  laborers 
were  doing  wrong.  I  would  apply  for  an 
injimction  against  them  just  as  quick  as 
against  so  many  capitalists."  Naturally, 
capitalists,  as  capitalists,  are  against  the 
anti-injunction  bill ;  and  legislators  have 
criticised  it  as  going  too  far ;  if  the  labor 
leaders  thought  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
the  President  assured  them,  they  would 
"  have  no  earthly  difficulty  in  killing  the 
bill."  We  hope  Mr.  Gompers  and  his 
associates  saw  the  humor  of  the  position 
into  which  they  might  thus  put  them- 
selves. The  President  frankly  expressed 
his  belief  in  the  eight-hour  law  for  the 
United  States,  but  as  clearly  expressed 


his  belief  in  its  impracticability  for 
Panama.  Similarly,  he  affirmed  his  belief 
in  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  coolies; 
but  he  added  that  he  would  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  make  it  easy  and 
desirable  for  the  Chinese  of  the  business 
and  professional  classes,  the  Chinese 
travelers  and  students,  to  come  here,  and 
to  secure  their  good  treatment  when  they 
come.  As  good  citizens,  indeed,  he  said 
his  hearers  ought  to  uphold  this  course. 
"  No  laboring  man,"  he  said,  "  has  any- 
thing whatever  to  fear  from  that  poHcy, 
and  no  man  can  say  with  sincerity  that  on 
this  or  indeed  on  any  other  point  has  he  any 
excuse  for  misunderstanding  my  policy." 
In  stating  the  principles  by  which  he  is 
guided  with  regard  to  immigration,  he 
stated  the  more  fundamental  principle 
by  which  he  is  guided  as  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  a  self-governing  Nation :  "This 
is  needed  first  in  the  interests  of  the 
laboring  man,  but  furthermore  in  the 
interests  of  all  of  us  as  American  citizens. 
For,  gendemen,  the  bonds  that  unite  all 
good  American  citizens  are  stronger  by 
far  than  the  differences,  which  I  think 
you  accentuate  altogether  too  much,  be- 
tween the  men  who  do  one  kind  of  labor 
and  the  men  who  do  anotlier."  We 
believe  that  wage-earners,  like  other  citi- 
zens, will  value  this  frankness.  Some 
public  men  are  now  ready  to  deny  justice 
to  the  Philippines  out  of  regard  for  the 
power  of  a  set  of  special  corporate  in- 
terests; other  public  men  are  ready  to 
continue  our  humiliating  treatment  of 
Chinese  out  of  regard  for  the  power  of 
a  set  of  special  labor  interests.  At  such 
a  time  the  country  cannot  be  too  grate- 
ful to  public  men  who  openly  acknowl- 
edge that  they  are  guided  only  by  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  interest  and  honor 
of  tiie  whole  people. 


The  Labor  Situabon 
m  the  Coal  Indastry 


The  negotiations 
between  the  soft- 
coal  operators  and 
mine  workers  looking  toward  a  com- 
promise of  their  differences  as  to  the 
wages  to  prevail  in  that  industry  follow- 
ing April  1  continue  at  this  writing  in 
an  unsatisfactory  state.  The  conven- 
tions of  both  operators  and  mine  workers 
in  session  at  Indianapolis  the  past  ten 
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days  have  been  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, and  the  prospect  now  is  that  the 
amicable  settlement  of  the  differences 
forecast  in.  President  Mitchell's  ad- 
dress to  the  special  convention  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  will 
not  be  attained.  In  this  address  he 
expressed  hope  of  re-establishing  rela- 
tions with  the  operators  "  upon  a  basis 
which  will  be  just  to  them,  reasonably 
satisfactory  to  tiie  great  constituency  we 
represent,  and  at  the  same  time  properly 
considerate  of  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
country,  whose  interests  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded with  impunity  by  any  class  of 
citizens,  regardless  of  its  strength  or 
influence."  After  detailing  the  principal 
events  in  the  n^otiations  for  a  com- 
promise of  their  differences  with  the 
operators,  including  the  part  taken  by 
President  Roosevelt,  the  address  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
stated  as  a  result  that  the  officials  of  the 
union  "  came  to  believe  that  there  had 
been  such  changes  in  the  coal  trade,  or 
at  least  in  the  attitude  of  many  operators, 
as  to  justify  the  hope  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  reaching  an  agreement, pro- 
vided the  joint  conventions  were  recon- 
vened." But  upon  the  Inter-State  Joint 
Conference  being  called  together  again, 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  split  the  operators  into 
two  antagonistic  factions.  One  of  these 
was  led  by  Mr.  Francis  L.  Robbins,  of  the 
Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  who  favored  a 
restoration  of  the  five  and  one-half  per 
cent,  wage  reduction  of  1904,  while  the 
other  faction  opposed  granting  any  con- 
cessions whatsoever  to  the  mine  workers. 
This  dissension  among  the  operators 
overshadowed  the  entire  proceedings  of 
the  Inter-State  Joint  Conference,  while 
the  differences  among  the  mine  workers, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  seriously 
to  disrupt  the  miners'  organization,  were 
kept  in  the  background  if  not  settled  by 
the  tact  and  genius  of  the  miners'  Na- 
tional president.  The  critical  condition 
in  which  the  n^otiations  in  the  anthra- 
cite industry  were  left  by  the  sweeping 
refusal  of  the  hard-coal-carrying  railroad 
presidents  to  grant  any  of  the  demands 
of  the  miners'  committee  has  been  slight- 
ly relieved  by  a  renewal  of  correspond- 
ence between  President  Baer  and  Presi- 


dent Mitchell.  In  this,  assurances  are 
given  the  public  that  at  least  one  more 
meeting  of  the  committees  of  the  anthra- 
cite operators  and  mine  workers  will  be 
held  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  But  as  the  award  of  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  ex- 
pires on  Saturday  of  this  week,  it  is 
probable  that  some  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  two  parties  in  interest  to  continue 
their  present  friendly  relations  until  the 
committees  can  come  to  some  under- 
standing as  to  the  future  conditions  of 
employment  and  wages.  At  this  writii^ 
the  situation  in  both  the  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  industries  of  the  country 
as  regards  the  future  operation  of  the 
mines  by  the  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  is  in  a  most 
unsettled  state.  In  the  meantime  the 
officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  are 
planning  another  convention  of  the 
anthracite  mine  employees,  to  which  will 
be  submitted  a  full  report  of  the  woric 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Shamokin  convention  of  last  December 
to  carry  on  the  negotiations  with  the 
operators. 


The  Western 
Federation  of  Miners 


The  arrest  of  the 
President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  West- 
ern Miners'  Federation  on  the  charge  of 
having  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
the  late  Governor  Steuenberg,  of  Idaho, 
was  lately  reported  in  The  Outlook.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  miners'  labor 
union  is  charged  with  having  connived 
in  the  murder  of  some  thirty  men,  it  is 
of  interest  to  know  that  men  who  are 
officers  and  leaders  in  that  union  describe 
its  purposes  and  principles  as  in  some 
points  far  more  liberal  than  the  labor 
unions  in  the  East.  A  correspondent  of 
The  Outlook  recently  had  an  interview 
with  three  of  the  officers  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  whom  he  describes 
as  but  lately  engaged  in  drilling  under- 
ground but  now  called  to  Denver  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  50,000  union  members 
during  the  absence  of  President  Moyer 
and  Secretary  Haywood.  He  found  them 
to  be  theoretical  Socialists.  In  response 
to  his  question  as  to  why  they  were 
unusually  liberal  in  opening  the  union  to 
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any  applicants,  one  of  them  said :  "  We 
don't  believe  that  we  ought  ever  to  erect 
any  barriers  between  one  workingman 
and  another  workingman.  The  working- 
man  who  is  excluded  from  the  unions  is 
the  man  who  in  the  long  run  will  break 
the  unions  up.  So  we  take  in  everybody. 
We  enroll  the  man  who  does  the  mining, 
and  the  man  who  does  the  shoveling,  and 
the  man  who  runs  the  engines,  and  the 
man  who  does  the  common  labor,  and  the 
man  who  drives  the  teams,  and  every- 
body who  does  anything  in  or  around  a 
mine.  And  we  keep  the  wages  of  the 
unskilled  man  as  close  to  the  wages  of 
the  skilled  man  as  possible.  Where  the 
skilled  man  is  getting  three  and  a  half  a 
day,  we  like  to  see  the  unskilled  man  get 
about  three."  And  in  reply  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  greater  distinction  than 
this  would  give  the  unskilled  man  a 
greater  incentive  to  become  skilled,  the 
same  union  officer  said :  "  That  is  one 
way  of  looking  at  it.  You  want  the  men 
to  compete  with  each  other  harder.  We 
believe  that  modern  life  makes  us  com- 
pete enough  anyhow,  and  we  want  to  see 
the  unskilled  man  prosperous  and  happy, 
because  there  are  more  of  him  than  of  us 
after  all  and  always  will  be,  and  we  must 
raise  him  as  far  as  possible  toward  our 
level  of  income  or  else  he  will  drag  us 
down  to  his.  All  workingmen  must  rise 
or  fall  together.  That's  our  philosophy." 
The  fact  that  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  admits  members  of  other  unions 
freely  suggested  the  question,  "Aren't 
you  interested  in  keeping  the  mining 
industry  to  yourselves?"  The  prompt 
reply  v;as,  "  No,  we  are  not.  We  never 
make  any  attempt  to  restrict  the  number 
of  men  who  want  to  learn  the  mining 
trade.  We  have  no  apprentice  system. 
And  we  admit  without  question  any  man 
who  has  a  card  from  any  other  bona-fide 
labor  organization.  You  can  go  to-mor- 
row and  get  a  job  in  any  mine  where  our 
organization  is  strong.  You  may  dis- 
place one  of  our  members.  We  don't 
care.  All  that  we  insist  upon  is  that 
after  you  have  been  in  the  mine  a  cer- 
tain number  of  months  you  ought  to 
join  our  organization.  "We  are  not  a 
gang  of  monopolistic  pirates  building  a 
stone  wall  around  the  mining  industry 
in  order  to  hog  all  the  jobs  in  it.     Our 


idea  is  quite  different,  and  we  think  it  is 
a  better  idea.  We  want  all  workingmen 
in  the  mining  industry  and  in  all  other 
industries  to  be  together,  whether  they 
are  skilled  or  unskilled,  and  we  think 
that  when  you  keep  a  man  out  of  a  union 
you  turn  him  from  a  workingman  into 
an  enemy  of  the  working  class.  Our 
idea  is  that  it  is  only  by  an  absolutely 
united  working  class  that  anything  can 
be  accomplished  against  capitalism.  We 
are  not  interested  in  ourselves  as  miners. 
We  are  interested  in  ourselves  as  work- 
ingmen. Therefore  we  demand  no  closed 
shop  contracts  with  the  mine-owners,  we 
impose  no  restriction  upon  the  amount 
of  work  a  man  may  do  in  a  day,  we  keep 
no  one  out  through  an  apprentice  sys- 
tem in  which  the  number  of  apprentices 
is  always  made  smaller  than  the  number 
of  journeymen,  we  freely  admit  the  mem- 
bers of  other  unions,  and  we  pay  special 
attention  to  bringing  the  unskilled  man 
up  toward  the  wage-level  of  the  skilled 
man.  The  whole  idea  is  a  united  work- 
ing class.  The  man  who,  because  he 
has  a  certain  kind  of  skill,  separates  him- 
self from  his  unskilled  fellows  and  forms 
a  union  for  keeping  everybody  else  out 
and  for  boosting  his  own  dirty  pittance, 
that  man  is  our  enemy.  He  has  deserted 
the  working  class  and  he  is  helping  the 
employer." 

Are  ••  ChatteU  "  '^^^.  ^'"^C^'ty  of  getting 
Free  Men?  natives  to  work  in  the 
Transvaal  gold  mines 
compelled  the  mine-owners  some  time 
since  to  import  Chinese  coolies,  who  have 
since  been  living  in  the  Transvaal  as 
"chattels."  In  the  legal  sense  of  the 
word  this  condition  may  not  be  slavery, 
but  the  condition  of  "chattels"  is  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  free  men.  Among  the 
Liberal  principles  upon  which  the  recent 
electoral  campaign  in  England  was  con- 
ducted, one  was  that  in  no  part  of  the 
British  Empire  should  there  be  any  con- 
dition of  servitude  approaching  slavery, 
to  which  was  added  the  statement  that 
the  condition  of  the  Chinese  coolies  in 
the  Transvaal  did  approach  such  a  con- 
dition and  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to 
it.  When  he  became  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  announced 
ihis  programme:  As  soon  as  a  law  regu- 
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lating  electoral  conditions  can  be  framed, 
legfislatures  will  be  conceded  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  colonies,  and  they  will  then  be- 
come self-governing  without  the  inter- 
mediate step  designed  by  his  predecessor; 
but  if  the  Transvaal  legislature  chooses 
to  permit  Chinese  coolies  to  enter  that 
colony,  they  shall  not  lose  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  personal  freedom — in 
other  words,  the  rights  of  free  colo- 
nists roust  take  second  place  in  com- 
parison with  the  proper  attitude  of  the 
home  Government  regarding  the  forced 
levies  of  labor  little  better  than  slavery ; 
furthermore,  the  Government,  while  not 
yet  prepared  to  offer  any  final  solution 
of  the  Chinese  labor  problem,  will 
stop  the  issue  of  licenses  and  will 
defray  the  cost  of  returning  to  his 
native  country  any  Chinese  miner  who 
may  desire  to  leave  South  Africa; 
finally,  before  the  Transvaal  is  itself  in 
a  position  to  legislate,  the  present 
"  chattel "  ordinance  as  enacted  by  Par- 
liament will  be  repealed,  so  that  the 
colony  embarking  on  its  career  of  self- 
government  shall  not  inherit  an  unde- 
sirable legacy.  In  this,  Sir  Henry's 
opponents  declare,  the  Government  prac- 
tically reverses  the  Chinese  labor  con- 
tracts and  really  claims  a  veto  power 
against  self-governing  colonies,  a  power 
once  claimed  by  George  III.  in  the  case 
of  another  colony  1  The  practical  ques- 
tion, however,  resolves  itself  into  the  form 
of  legislature  to  be  adopted  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. If  its  seats  are  to  be  distributed 
according  to  population,  the  Boer  or 
agricultural  element  will  probably  pre- 
dominate ;  if  according  to  voters,  the 
British  or  mining  element.  The  ques- 
tion of  Chinese  labor  in  the  Transvaal, 
therefore,  will  be  influenced,  if  not  in- 
deed ultimately  settled,  by  the  conditions 
attached  to  the  franchise. 


M.  CUmeruxau's 
Position 


Last  week  M.  Cl^men- 


ceau.  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  the  new 
French  Cabinet,  replying  to  a  question 
in  the  Senate,  tersely  expressed  the 
Government's  view  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment, of  force  in  carrying  out  the 
inventories  of  Church  properties.     "  We 


intend  to  enforce  the  law,"  he  said, "  but 
the  numbering  of  candlesticksin  churches 
is  not  worth  the  risk  of  sacrificing  a  single 
human  life."  This  is  construed  as  indi- 
cating that,  where  resistance  is  offered, 
other  means  than  force  will  be  adopted 
to  attain  the  end.  Resistance  has  been 
offered  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  provinces  of  Brittany  and 
Auvergne.  At  Rennes  in  the  former 
province  certain  officers  refused  to  com- 
mand their  troops  to  enter  a  church  and 
assist  in  taking  an  inventory.  Two  in- 
stances were  reported  of  vicars  firing 
revolvers.  Thus  fanatical  sentiments, 
controlling  ignorant  peasants,  priests, 
soldiers,  or  officials,  may  easily  lead  to 
riot.  It  will  be  interesting  to  obser\'e 
whether  the  clever  M.  CWmenceau  can 
avoid  trouble  in  executing  the  remaining 
ten  thousand  inventories,  a  work  to  be 
accomplished,  if  possible,  in  the. two 
months  intervening  before  the  national 
elections.  M.  Cldmenceau's  post  is  cer- 
tainly more  difficult  than  any  other  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  will  be  doubly  difficult  if 
the  reactionaries  believe  that  the  Pope 
tacitly  approves  violent  resistance.  It  is 
as  unfair,  we  believe,  to  ascribe  this  atti- 
tude to  Pius  X.  as  it  would  be  to  ascribe 
it  to  Cardinal  Richard,  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France,  who, 
though  a  reactionary  in  politics,  has 
shown  an  entire  and  qourteous  submis- 
sion to  the  new  law,  thus  giving  a  fine 
example  of  citizenship  which  should 
have  been  followed  throughout  France. 


^t.     t.      J  cj  ^     In  1801  Napoleon  and 

^ZJ  Pi"s  VII.,  it  wiU  be 

m  trance  .         ,  • 

remembered,    agreed 

that,  in  return  for  payment  of  salaries 
by  the  French  Government,  that  Govern- 
ment should  have  the  right  to  nominate 
to  vacant  episcopal  sees.  Under  the  new 
law,  which  went  into  effect  last  Decem- 
ber, abrogating  the  historic  Concordat, 
the  Government  will  still  pay  their  sti- 
pends to  the  existing  priests  and  prelates, 
but  not  to  their  successors.  Otherwise 
the  Government  entirely  abjures  respon- 
sibility for  the  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jewish  forms 
of  religion — the  three  forms  provided 
for  hitherto  by  the   annual  budget  of 
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public  worship.  The  Church  property 
which  existed  before  the  Concordat  had 
been  signed  reverts  to  the  State,  but 
there  is  a  provision  that  the  Government 
may  lease  or  sell  such  churches  to  "  as- 
sociations cuituelles,"  or  local  religious 
associations,  which,  like  secular  associa- 
tions, must,  under  a  recent  law,  be  formed 
under  Government  regulations  and  re- 
main under  Government  control.  These 
units  may  be  grouped  to  form  larger 
associations,  which,  by  lease  from  the 
Government,  may  acquire  the  right  to 
occupy  cathedrals  and  other  diocesan 
edifices.  In  order  to  know  what  the 
terms  of  the  leases  shall  be  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  officially  the  nature  and  the 
amount  affected  by  the  law ;  hence,  at 
the  request  of  the  Conservatives  them- 
selves, who  wanted  to  protect  Church 
property  in  every  way,  the  law  was 
framed  so  as  to  provide  for  an  inventory. 


The  Wretched 
Mathik 


The  new  Russian  Parlia- 
ment is  to  consist  of  two 
Houses,  the  Upper,  the 
Council  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Lower, 
the  Duma.  For  the  Council,  half  the 
members  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Em- 
peror ;  the  other  half  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  provincial  zemstvos,  or  councils, 
the  Church,  the  universities,  ^e  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  Bourses  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  and  the  nobility. 
Land  legislation  is  reserved  for  the  Coun- 
cil. Such  a  body,  so  nominated,  would 
presumably  be  conservative  rather  than 
radical.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
it  will  deal  with  measures  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  peasant  land  tenure,  since  these 
measures  must  necessarily  be  rather  radi- 
cal. It  is  fortunate  that  it  can  deal  with 
them  at  anytime,  since,  even  if  Parliament 
be  not  in  session,  the  Council  may  meet. 
Before  the  serfs  were  liberated  the  allot- 
ment of  land  was  ten  acres  to  a  peasant ; 
but  after  the  liberation  this  fell  to  seven 
acres.  Since  that  time  Russia's  agrarian 
population  has  nearly  doubled ;  there  has 
not  only  been  no  increase  in  land  allot- 
ments, but  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
taxation.  The  result  is  that  the  muzhiks 
or  peasants  are  now  in  a  state  of  practi- 
cal bankruptcy,  to  which  has  recently 
<been  added  the  further  burden  of  famine 


and  of  the  crippled  soldiers  from  Man- 
churia. The  oppressed  muzhiks  declare 
that  in  case  this  spring  does  not  bring  to 
them  new  allotments  of  land,  they  will 
plow  over  the  public  lands  and  part  of 
the  estates  of  the  nobles,  thus  signifying 
that  they  take  possession  of  these  lands 
in  their  own  right.  Two  prominent  plans 
for  relief  are  now  before  die  public.  The 
first  is  that  of  Count  Witte,  the  Premier. 
He  would  purchase  lands  from  the  large 
proprietors  through  the  peasants'  bank, 
with  fifteen-year  credit  bonds  instead  of 
cash,  reselling  to  the  muzhiks  on  long- 
term  installment  payments.  The  second 
and  far  more  radical  plan  was  proposed 
last  week  by  ex-Minister  of  Agriculture 
Kutler,  who  advocated  the  expropriation 
of  part  of  the  land  of  the  large  proprietors 
for  the  benefit  of  the  muzhiks,  who,  he 
contends,  have  a  moral  right  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  land  rented  to  them,  not,  of 
course,  to  Uiat  cultivated  by  the  propri- 
etors. Whatever  the  solution  be,  the 
issue  is  probably  the  most  urgent  of  all 
those  in  Russia. 

^  =M  ^  wr.  A  The  present  exhibition 
A  B.t  </  Hilary     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  g^ 

ciety  of  American  Artists  in  New  York 
City  will  be  the  last  opened  under  the 
auspices  of  that  Society  as  a  separate 
organization ;  it  will  shortly  be  amal- 
gamated with  the  National  Academy 
of  Design.  Mr.  John  La  Farge,  in  a 
recent  interview  in  the  New  York  "  Sun," 
speaking  as  the  President  of  the  Society, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  in  some 
respects  the  present  exhibition  is  the 
best  it  has  ever  had  in  the  width  of  its 
range  and  variety  of  methods.  He  com- 
mented especially  on  the  influence  of 
Italian  masters  on  the  youngest  group 
of  men  who  have  been  studying  abroad. 
He  recalled  in  a  very  interesting  way  the 
state  of  affairs  at  the  birth  of  the  Society. 
Like  many  other  organizations,  it  repre- 
sented a  movement  of  protest  against 
conservatism.  The  Academy,  like  all 
academies,  had  grown  conservative.  It 
would  have  none  of  Whistler,  while  the 
younger  men  were  enthusiastic  in  recog- 
nition of  his  remarkable  qualities.  The 
feeling  culminated  when  the  work  of  Mr. 
St.  Gaudens  and  Mr.  Chase  was  re- 
jected and  a  canvas  of  Whistler's  was 
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hung  over  a  door  and  subsequently 
withdrawn  in  disgust.  The  first  exhibi- 
tion of  the*  Society  included  the  work  of 
Whistler,  Chase,  Inness,  La  Farge, 
Homer  D.  Martin,  Thomas  Moran,  and 
other  artists  since  advanced  into  the 
front  rank.  This,  however,  is  ancient 
history.  The  Society  of  American  Art- 
ists has  grown  to  maturity  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design  has  broadened  and  be- 
come more  catholic.  The  two  societies 
have  been  moving  together,  and  it  is 
expected  that  their  fusion  will  be  com- 
memorated by  a  g^reat  art  building  which 
will  worthily  house  the  combined  socie- 
ties and  become  a  symbol  in  the  metrop>- 
olis  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
art.  While  the  practical  arguments  for 
this  union  are  unanswerable,  neverthe- 
less the  picture-loving  public  will  miss 
the  two  distinct  annual  exhibitions,  for 
which  one  huge  one  will  hardly  be  a 
satisfactory  substitute.  For,  generally 
speaking,  the  bigger  the  collection  of 
canvases  the  less  real  pleasure  it  gives. 


•n.    c    n.     ^'^^  Smith  Professorship 
The  Smith       f  ^    French  and  Spanish 
Professorship  _  j      T-. 

Languages  and  Litera- 
tures in  Harvard  University  has  been 
the  most  prominent  chair  of  literature 
in  any  American  college  on  account 
of  the  character  of  the  men  who  have 
at  various  times  occupied  it.  In  the 
early  days,  when  professorships  were  few 
and  there  was  far  less  specialization, 
this  professorship  included  the  teaching 
of  belles-lettres,  and  the  early  occupants 
of  the  chair  were  expected  to  teach  litera- 
ture as  well  as  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages.  George  Ticknor,  the  first 
professor,  was  one  of  the  forerunners  of 
the  throng  of  American  students  who 
have  since  pursued  graduate  studies  in 
the  German  universities.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Longfellow,  who  was  a  graduate 
of  Bowdoin,  had  opportunities  of  foreign 
study  which  for  that  time  were  very 
unusual,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  teachers  connected  with 
any  American  university.  In  due  time 
he  was  succeeded  by  Lowell,  in  whdm 
the  sp>ecial  equipment  of  the  professor- 
ship— intimate  knowledge  of  literature 
and  feeling  for  it  as  distinguished  from 


its  philological  aspects,  knowledge  of 
modem  languages,  all-around  scholarship 
and  teaching  ability — may  be  said  to 
have  reached  hig^-water  mark.  Since 
the  retirement  of  Lowell  in  1866  the 
chair  has  remained  vacant.  The  restora- 
tion, so  to  speak,  of  a  professorship 
which  has  such  associations  is  a  matter 
of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  literature  in 
this  country.  A  professorship  of  English 
Literature  now  replaces  and  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  professorship  of  Belles-Lettres, 
hitherto  attached  to  the  Smith  Professor- 
ship. To  this  chair  has  been  appointed 
Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  the  editor  of  the  "Atlan- 
tic Monthly."  Mr.  Perry  is  a  scholar,  a 
teacher,  and  a  man  of  letters.  A  gradu- 
ate of  Williams  College,  attached  for  a 
time  to  its  faculty,  and  later  to  the  faculty 
of  Princeton  University,  he  has  been  an 
ardent  student  of  literature,  has  had 
ample  experience  in  teaching,  and  is  a 
writer  of  growing  charm  and  influence. 
He  has  written  fiction  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  of  late  years  his  essays,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  "  Atlantic  "  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  pervaded  not 
only  by  a  distinct  literary  flavor  which 
recalls  the  older  days  of  that  magazine, 
but  by  a  charming  humor  which  is  his 
own.  Every  evidence  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  literature  as  literature  in  our 
universities  is  matter  of  congratulation ; 
and  the  coincidence  of  the  revival  of  a 
suspended  professorship  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  man  of  letters  to  fill  it  is 
doubly  gratifying. 


It  is  now  over  forty  years 
Mrs.   Whitney     ^j^^^    ^^^    ^j    ^^    ^^^^ 

stories  for  girls,  stories  that  have  ranked 
with  Miss  Alcott's  in  popularity  and  have 
maintained  their  freshness  almost  equally, 
were  written  by  Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney, 
who  died  last  week  in  Boston.  These 
two  stories,  whose  titles  are,  at  least  with 
the  older  generation  of  living  readers, 
like  household  words,  were  "  Faith  Gart- 
ney's  Girlhood "  and  "  A  Summer  in 
LesHeGoldthwaite's  Life."  These  stories, 
with,  in  a  less  degree  perhaps,  two  or 
three  others  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  books, 
such  as  "  Patience  Strong's  Outing," 
"We  Girls,"  and  "The  Gaywordiys," 
are  read  to  this  day,  and  have  thus  shown 
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a  power  of  survival  that  has  not  been 
found  in  many  hundreds  of  works  of  fic- 
tion which  during  this  period  have  come 
to  the  front,  been  sold  in  vast  numbers, 
and  then  disappeared  utterly  from  view. 
The  reason  of  this  vitality  in  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney's best  books  is  that  they  are  whole- 
some in  character,  gende  in  humor,  and 
friendly  and  cheerful  in  manner.  That 
they  have  a  little  didacticism  is  not  to  be 
denied,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
sermons  in  story  form,  and  they  appeal 
in  a  natural  and  simple  way  to  girl  read- 
ers because  they  represent  girl  life  truly 
and  intimately  and  are  entertaining  in  a 
reasonable  way. 


The  Philippine  Crisis 

In  their  attitude  regarding  the  control 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  Filipinos  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  American  people  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups. 

One  group  consists  of  those  who  think 
that  this  control  is  totally  despotic  and 
unrighteous;  that  we  have  no  moral 
right  whatever  to  govern  the  Filipinos ; 
that  we  gained  our  dominadon  over 
them  by  force  of  arms,  and  that  all  our 
political  acts  since  the  fall  of  Manila 
have  been  tyrannical  when  not  brutal.- 
This  group  would  have  the  United  States 
withdraw  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  allow  the  Filipinos  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  second  group  consists  of  those 
who  are  utterly  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Filipinos.  They  recognize  that 
the  Philippine  Islands  possess  certain 
material  and  physical  advantages  into  the 
possession  of  which  the  United  States 
has  come  by  honorable  warfare,  and 
diink  these  advantages  should  be  made 
use  of  by  the  American  people  primarily 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  only  sec- 
ondarily, if  at  all,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
.  Filipinos. 

The  third  group  is  composed  of  those 
who  are  convinced  that  the  duty  of  gov- 
erning the  Philippine  Islands  and  their 
inhabitants  was  thrust  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  force  of  circumstances, 
and  was  not  assumed  on  their  part  by 
any  deliberate  intention ;  and  that  this 


duty  springs  from  the  evolutionary  forces 
which  are  developing  human  civilization 
on  earth.  Logically,  therefore,  this  group 
is  unalterable  in  its  conviction  that  the 
American  people  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment are  bound  to  regard  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  the  Filipinos  with  as  jeal- 
ous care  as  their  own. 

The  first  group  consists  of  the  small 
but  devoted  band  of  "  anti-imperialists." 
Their  particular  political  theories  are 
not,  however,  involved  in  the  present 
discussion.  In  the  third  group  are  to 
be  found,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  the 
great  mass  of  intelligent,  fair-minded, 
and  honorable  Americans.  In  it  are 
included,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  Taft,  the  Philippine 
Commission,  some  Senators  and  many 
Representatives  in  Congress.  The  Phil- 
ippine crisis  to  which  we  aillude  in  the 
title  of  this  article  is  this:  Shall  the 
majority  of  the  American  people,  by 
formal  legislative  vote,  enroll  themselves 
in  the  second  group — that  of  the  selfish 
exploiters  of  the  Filipinos ;  or  in  the 
third — that  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippines  should  receive  the  same 
consideration  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  is  g^nted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York,  or  Connecticut,  or  Michigan, 
or  Missouri,  or  California,  or  Louisiana, 
or  Virginia  ? 

The  opportunity  for  this  enrollment  is 
presented  in  the  Philippine  Tariff  Bill, 
now  before  Congress,  which  has  already 
passed  the  House  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  It  is,  however,  unhappily,  held 
up  in  the  Senate  by  a  few  men  of  power- 
ful political  influence,  but  who,  in  our 
judgment,  entirely  fail  to  understand  the 
temper  of  the  country. 

The  Philippine  Tariff  Bill,  admitting 
sugar  and  tobacco,  the  chief  products  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  into  this  country 
for  three  years  at  one-quarter  of  the 
present  duty,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years  duty  free,  is  not  a  piece  of 
quixotic  altruism,  nor  an  attempt  to 
make  a  generous  gift  to  the  Filipinos  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  Treasury.  It  is 
a  simple  act  of  justice.  If,  as  Secretary 
Taft  has  said,  we  are  going  to  apply  the 
restrictions  of  the  protection  theory  to 
the  Filipinos,  we  are  bound  to  give  them 
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at  least  the  benefits  of  that  theory. 
Under  a  law  already  passed,  to  go  into 
effect  next  July,  we  have  applied  the 
American  coastwise  navigation  laws  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  ;  we  have  forbid- 
den the  Filipinos  to  transport  their  mer- 
chandise to  and  from  their  own  ports 
and  to  and  from  American  ports  in  any 
but  American  vessels.  "  To  restrain 
Philippine  trade,"  The  Outlook  said  two 
years  ago,  "  first  by  laying  upon  it  the 
weight  of  a  tariff — even  if  it  is  somewhat 
reduced — and  then  by  limiting  it  to  a 
monopoly  of  carriers,  is  to  put  a  double 
burden  upon  the  islands  which  we  can- 
not lay  on  a  foreign  nation  and  would 
never  be  willing  to  lay  on  ourselves." 

In  this  crisis  we  urge  our  readers  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  We  urge  them 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  to  do  what 
a  very  influential  and  able  body  of 
citizens  of  Connecticut  have  done  in 
petitioning  their  representatives  in  the 
United  States  Senate  to  vote  for  the  bill. 
The  Connecticut  petition  is  signed  by 
some  of  the  best-known  and  most  con- 
sistent protectionists  in  the  United  States, 
and  yet  it  ui^ges  "  a  policy  of  a  square 
deal  for  the  Filipinos,  a  policy  which 
would  receive  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Republican  votes  of  Connecticut  if 
submitted  to  popular  approval."  The 
Outlook  believes  that  the  policy  repre- 
sented by  the  Philippine  Tariff  Bill  is 
supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
public  agitation  and  the  expression  of 
public  opinion  in  mass-meeting,  by  peti- 
tion, and  by  personal  letter  and  telegram, 
is  necessary  if  certain  Senators  who 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  real  nature 
of  public  feeling  on  this  question  are  to 
have  their  eyes  opened. 

There  is  still  a  word  to  be  said  to  the 
protectionist  who  is  sincerely  afraid  that 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Philippine 
sugar  and  tobacco  will  open  the  way  to 
a  general  destruction  of  the  protective 
system.  Some  years  ago  a  campaign 
advocate  of  tariff  reform  in  California 
answered  an  objector  who  asserted  that 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff  was  a  dangerous 
tendency  toward  free  trade  by  retorting : 
"  You  might  as  well  say  that  a  man  who 
marries  one  wife  is  dangerously  tending 
toward    polygamy."      If    the  so<alled 


great  protective  interests  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  Philippine  Tariff  Bill  on 
the  ground  that  it  may  start  the  people 
to  demanding  a  general  reduction  of  our 
present  high  tariff,  let  them  remember 
the  lesson  which  the  railroads,  the  street 
traction  interests,  and  the  insurance 
financiers  have  so  painfully  learned  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years.  The 
corporate  interests  which  by  malign  and 
underhand  methods  fight  and  temporarily 
defeat  just  reforms  sooner  or  later  have 
to  endure  the  effects  of  drastic  legislation 
the  possibility  of  which  they  apparently 
have  never  dreamed  of.  Street  rail- 
way capitalists  who  bitterly  objected 
to  a  mild  and  reasonable  payment  for 
long-term  and  profitable  street  franchises 
have  now  to  face  municipal  ownership  as 
a  penalty  for  their  short-sighted  selfish- 
ness. If  the  tobacco  and  sugar  trusts 
defeat  the  Philippine  Tariff  Bill  because 
of  the  fancied  danger  that  it  may  slightly 
reduce  their  profits — although  thisdanger 
is  denied  by  some  of  the  best  protection- 
ist experts  of  the  country — their  selfish- 
ness, we  prophesy,  will  be  punished  in 
the  near  future  by  legislation  more 
directly  affecting  their  profits. 

We  urge,  therefore,  those  who  believe 
first  of  all  in  human  rights  to  support 
the  Philippine  Tariff  Bill  on  grounds  of 
justice,  and  advise  those  who  believe 
first  of  all  in  commercial  profits  to  sup- 
port it  on  grounds  of  expediency.  To 
The  Outlook  it  clearly  appears  that  there 
is  no  ground  upon  which  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  can  justly  or  safely 
oppose  it. 


What  Can  Be  Done 

The  Outlook  commented  last  week  on 
the  present  situation  in  China,  with 
special  reference  to  the  feeling  of  antag- 
onism against  America  caused  by  our 
short-sighted  exclusion  laws  and  their 
drastic  application,  reserving  for  later 
comment  the  broader  aspects  of  this 
situation.  The  Outlook  desires  this 
week  to  indicate  some  of  the  measures 
which  ought  to  be  taken  at  once  to 
foster  friendly  feeling  in  China  towards 
the  United  States.  Politically,  the  Chi- 
nese trust  us,  because  we  have  treated 
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them  fairly ;  commercially,  they  distrust 
us,  and  that  distrust  is  growing,  because 
we  have  treated  them  unfairly.  Men 
are  slow  to  learn,  and  nations  still  slower, 
that  as  they  do  to  others  so  it  is  done 
unto  them.  Secretary  Hay  laid  a  broad 
and  solid  basis  for  the  most  fraternal 
relations  between  the  Chinese  and  Amer- 
ican peoples,  and  for  a  confidence  in 
our  disinterestedness  which  ought  to 
have  given  us  the  greatest  possible  influ- 
ence with  the  Chinese.  We  have  again 
and  again  demonstrated  not  only  our 
friendliness  but  our  disinterestedness 
towards  China.  We  have  protested,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  success- 
fully, against  the  partition  of  the  Empire ; 
we  have  insisted  upon  its  political  inde- 
pendence and  its  territorial  integrity. 
When  excessive  claims  for  indemnity 
were  proposed  after  the  Boxer  outrages, 
we  used  all  our  influence  to  secure  a 
moderation  of  demands,  and  with  suc- 
cess. In  the  darkest  hour  through  which 
the  present  Chinese  Government  has 
passed,  when  all  men  doubted  and  most 
nations  sneered,  the  United  States  in- 
sisted that  there  was  still  a  Government 
of  China,  and  our  attitude  toward  China 
in  those  diflicult  days  was  determined  by 
our  fixed  policy  of  treating  the  Chinese 
Government  as  if  it  existed,  although 
at  the  moment  it  was  inaccessible.  Po- 
litically, therefore,  China  has  nothing  to 
urge  against  us.  On  the  contrary,  she 
has  learned  to  believe  that  among  all 
the  nations  with  which  she  has  to  deal, 
the  United  States  alone  has  no  ulterior 
designs  upon  her  territory. 

On  the  commercial  side,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  unfriendly  anti-Chinese  legis- 
lation and  its  unnecessarily  offensive 
application  in  practice  have  bred  a  deep 
and  gfrowing  feeling  of  resentment.  The 
Chinese  have  a  right  to  feel  that  they 
have  been  outraged.  We  have  been  in 
the  wrong ;  and  as  the  first  duty  of  a 
strong  man  when  he  makes  a  mistake  is 
to  admit  it  and  then  make  such  repara- 
tion as  he  can,  so  pre-eminently  is  it  the 
duty  of  a  strong  nation  to  reverse  a  wrong 
policy  and  to  make  confession  where 
confession  is  necessary  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  spirit  Our  first  duty  to 
China  to-day  coincides  with  policy.  It 
is  to  remove  the  causes  of  irritation.    We 


must  stop  treating  the  Chinese  as  if  they 
were  an  inferior  people.  That  is  a  kind 
of  treatment  which  we  would  not  stand 
for  a  moment  if  it  were  offered  us  by  the 
Chinese,  and  they  ought  not  to  stand  it 
when  it  is  offered  them  by  us.  The  Chi- 
nese do  not  object  to  reasonable  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  the  immigration  of 
their  own  people  into  this  country ;  they 
have  never  objected  to  the  exclusion  of 
Chinese  laborers;  but  they  have  objected, 
and  they  have  been  right  in  objecting,  to 
the  uncertain  phraseology  of  Congres- 
sional legislation  and  to  the  offensive 
manner  in  which  this  legislation  has  been 
applied  to  the  humiliation  of  Chinese 
travelers,  merchants,  students,  and  even 
high  officials.  The  President  put  the 
whole  situation  with  characteristic  frank- 
ness in  a  few  words  in  his  address  to  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  on  Wednesday  last  when 
he  said : 

But  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
make  it  easy  and  desirable  for  the  Chinese 
of  the  business  and  professional  classes,  the 
Chinese  travelers  and  students,  to  come  here, 
and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  secure  their  good 
treatment  when  they  come ;  and  no  laboring 
man  has  anything  whatever  to  fear  from  that 
policy.  I  have  a  right  to  challenge  you  as 
good  American  citizens  to  support  that  policy, 
and  in  any  event  I  shall  stand  unflinchingly 
for  it ;  and  no  man  can  say  with  sincenty 
that  on  this,  or  indeed  on  any  other  point,  he 
has  any  excuse  for  misunderstanaing  my 
policy. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  Chinese 
and  to  change  their  feeling  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeal  the  exclusion  laws, 
nor  would  it,  in  our  judgment,  be  wise, 
so  far  as  they  are  designed  to  keep  out 
servile  labor ;  but  the  Exclusion  Act 
ought  to  be  amended  in  order  to  make 
its  application  to  classes  more  definite 
and  to  limit  the  discretion  of  the  officials 
charged  with  its  execution.  Under  the 
illiberal  and  strained  construction  of  the 
act  at  the  commands  of  our  officials, 
a  group  of  such  men  as  Yung- Wing 
and  as  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
students  who  came  here  thirty  years  ago 
and  more  would  now  be  ruled  out  be- 
cause they  are  not  of  sufficient  age.  We 
have  excluded  from  this  country  the 
very  class  of  men  whose  presence  we 
ought  to  encourage  by  the  most  liberal 
laws  and  the  most  courteous  treatment. 
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Years  ago  a  Chinese  diplomatist,  dressed 
in  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  Chi- 
nese costume,  was  crossing  a  muddy 
street  in  San  Francisco  on  a  temporary 
crossing  of  boards.  Some  hoodlums,  to 
amuse  themselves,  reversed  the  boards 
and  threw  the  Chinese  gentleman  into 
the  mud.  He  scrambled  out,  made  his 
way  as  best  he  could  to  the  opposite 
sidewalk,  turned  to  the  rowdies  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  with 
courteous  bow  said,  "  Me  heathen,  you 
Christians ;  good-morning." 

The  Chinese  demand,  and  we  ought  to 
meet  the  demand,  that  a  certificate  from 
our  accredited  agents  abroad  shall  in 
all  cases,  unless  fraud  is  suspected,  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  passport  into  any 
American  port ;  that  reputation  in  China 
touching  die  character  and  ability  and 
fitness  of  our  representatives  in  that 
country,  both  diplomatic  and  consular, 
shall  be  very  carefully  considered  by 
our  Government ;  and  that  no  political 
consideration  shall  be  allowed  to  weigh 
a  moment  in  the  selection  of  our  diplo- 
matic and  consular  agents.  They  should 
be,  in  all  cases,  persona  grata;  men, 
that  is,  who  know  the  Oriental  char^icter, 
who  do  not  go  to  the  East  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  superior  to  an  inferior 
race,  but  as  the  representatives  of  the 
best  in  American  culture,  character,  and 
spirit;  and  every  attempt  should  be 
made  through  official  sources,  both  in 
Washington  and  in  China,  to  confirm  the 
Chinese  in  the  opinion  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  the  friend  of  the  Empire,  that 
we  have  no  ulterior  designs,  and  that 
our  policy  of  upholding  Chinese  terri- 
torial integrity  and  independence  is  not 
a  mask,  but  an  expression  of  National 
conviction  and  purpose.  Such  instruc- 
tions ought  to  be  issued  to  all  Govern- 
ment officials  dealing  with  incoming  Chi- 
nese as  to  make  any  repetition  of  former 
discourtesies  impossible.  The  Chinese 
merchant,  student,  official,  and  traveler 
ought  not  to  run  the  risk  of  being  insulted 
when  he  arrives  in  America,  and  any 
blunder  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  followed 
by  prompt  dismissal  of  the  official  who 
makes  it.  The  necessity  of  courtesy, 
consideration,  and  dignified  treatment 
must  be  enforced  upon  all  our  officials 
in  their  relation  to  incoming  Chinese. 


The  establishment  of  twenty-five  tree 
scholarships  for  Chinese  students  in 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Wellesley  points  the 
way  to  a  still  greater  and  in  the  long 
run  more  influential  method  of  influ- 
encing Chinese  opinion.  Amencans  must 
accustom  themselves  to  think  of  China 
as  she  will  be  twenty  five  years  hence, 
when  the  social  and  economic  revolution 
now  going  on  in  that  country  is  bearing 
its  fruits  in  inaugurating  one  of  the 
most  impressive  and  probably  one  of  the 
most  significant  changes  in  human  his- 
tory. A  great  and  possibly  a  terrible 
force  is  coming  into  being.  It  is  for  us 
to  decide  whether  that  force  shall  be 
friendly  or  inimical.  If  we  are  to  make 
it  friendly,  we  must  co-operate  with  it, 
and  we  must  make  it  acquainted  with  us. 
A  prime  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  throw 
America  open  to  all  Chinese  who  wish 
seriously  to  study  our  institutions  and 
methods  of  life.  A  generation  ago  the 
main  current  of  Chinese  students  was 
flowing  toward  this  country ;  our  short- 
sighted policy  has  diverted  that  current, 
with  the  result  that  now  there  are  said 
to  be  five  thousand  Chinese  students 
studying  in  Japan  and  a  very  large  con- 
tingent in  Europe,  and  these  students 
on  their  return,  instead  of  disseminating 
American  ideas  and  knitting  the  ties  that 
bind  the  two  countries  together,  are  dis- 
seminating Japanese  and  European  ideas. 
The  twenty-five  free  scholarships  in 
three  leading  institutions  point  the  way 
to  a  broad  and  fruitful  policy.  There 
ought  to  be  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
scholarships  for  Chinese  in  America. 
Every  college  ought  to  have  its  quota  of 
Chinese  students;  and  in  the  colleges 
of  America  the  reformers  of  old  China 
and  the  leaders  of  new  China  ought  to 
be  trained.  Such  a  policy  carried  out 
for  twenty-five  years  would  bind  the  two 
countries  together  beyond  all  possibility 
of  disruption.  President  James,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  proposes  that  our 
Government  shall  send  a  special  com- 
missioner to  China,  who  shall  visit  the 
Imperial  and  the  provincial  governments, 
carrying  everywhere  the  most  cordial 
invitations  on  behalf  of  American  insti- 
tutions to  Chinese  students  to  avail  them- 
selves of  our  educational  facilities.  This 
would  be    fundamental   statesmanship. 
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Our  collies  can  do  much ;  our  Govern- 
ment can  do  more ;  they  ought  to  co- 
operate. An  indemnity  amounting  to 
about  twenty  million  dollars  will  presently 
come  to  this  country  from  China  for  the 
Boxer  outrages  of  six  years  ago.  Could 
not  some  of  it,  by  action  of  Congress,  be 
administered  by  a  mixed  commission  of 
Chinese  and  American  educators  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  the  tide  of  Chinese 
students  once  more  flowing  towards 
America  and  of  extending  American 
influence  in  the  Far  East  by  bringing 
young  Orientals  within  the  atmosphere 
of  American  colleges  ?  We  have  lost 
much  by  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the 
last  few  years ;  we  can  regain  everything 
by  a  large-sighted  policy  which  shall  take 
into  account  the  brotherly  duties  of 
nation  to  nation,  and  the  fact  that,  while 
China  is  withdrawing  itself  more  and 
more  from  foreign  power,  it  was  never 
before  so  accessible  to  the  right  kind  of 
foreign  influence. 

A  Sign  of  American 
Idealism 

The  commercial  expansion  of  the  past 
two  generations  has  left  its  stamp  upon 
the  people  of  the  present.  The  confi- 
dence which  a  man  reposes  in  his  fellows 
is  valued  not  so  much  in  the  abstract 
as  it  is  as  a  requisite  to  business  suc- 
cess ;  ambition  is  expressed  not  so  much 
in  military  exploits  as  in  business  enter- 
prise ;  and  devotion  to  a  purpose  is  most 
characteristically  exemplified  by  business 
"  hustle  "  and  "  stick-to-it-iveness."  Par- 
ticularly in  this  country  are  the  standards 
of  life  expressed  in  business  terms.  This 
was  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  James 
Biyce  reached  after  his  recent  visit  to 
America. 

To  call  this  a  commercial  nation  has 
usually  been  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a 
severe  judgment  upon  it.  This  has  been 
to  ignore  the  difference  between  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  a  spirit  and  the 
spirit  itself.  Commercial  activity  has 
been  confused  with  materialism.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  signs 
which  indicate  that  behind  this  immense 
development  of  industry,  commerce,  and 


finance  there  is  a  genuine  idealism.  In 
particular,  religious  idealism  is  evident. 
This  commercial  period  has  compassed 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  three  of 
the  most  remarkable  religious  orders  of 
all  time — the  Salvation  Army,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the 
Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  Of  these  three  one  was 
planted  and  two  have  found  most  fertile 
soil  in  this  commercial  nation:  This 
period  and  country  have  shown  their 
character,  moreover,  by  responding  to 
that  severest  of  all  tests  of  religious 
idealism — the  summons  to  engage  in 
foreign  missions.  Never  was  the  re- 
sponse to  this  summons  more  emphatic 
than  at  present.  In  witness  to  the  truth 
of  that  statement  is  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement. 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Dwight  L. 
Moody  invited  some  college  students  to 
Northfield  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  Out  of  the  gather- 
ing of  two  hundred  and  fifty  students 
there  has  come  this  movement.  Origi- 
nally simply  an  unorganized  body  of 
men  with  a  common  purpose,  it  is  now 
an  incorporated  body.  Those  who  make 
this  declaration,  "  It  is  my  purpose,  if 
Gotl  permit,  to  become  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary," are  known  as  Student  Volun- 
teers. The  organization  does  not  send 
out  missionaries  ;  the  Volunteers  all  go 
out  under  their  own  denominational 
boards.  Allied  with  this  purpose  of 
enlisting  recruits  for  the  service  is  that 
of  promoting  in  the  home  land  an  intel- 
ligent knowledge  and  interest  concern- 
ing the  subject  of  foreign  missions. 

Some  conception  of  the  extent  of  this 
movement  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts  :  Up  to  the  beginning  of  this 
year  almost  three  thousand  volunteers 
had  sailed  for  the  foreign  field ;  one 
thousand  of  these  have  gone  in  the  last 
four  years.  Text-books  on  missions 
have  been  prepared,  and  twelve  thousand 
students  in  our  colleges  in  over  one 
thousand  groups  are  studying  the  subject 
under  highly  qualified  men.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  never  before  have  so  many 
men  gone  forth  from  our  colleges  with 
so  broad  a  view  of  the  forces  working 
for  and  against  the  regeneration  of  the 
world. 
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Once  in  a  "  student  generation,"  that 
is,  four  years,  the  Student  Volunteers 
bold  a  convention.  The  latest,  held  at 
Nashville  (to  which  The  Outlook  inad- 
vertently referred  at  the  time  under  a 
wrong  title),  was  marked  by  a  character- 
istic spirit  of  religious  earnestness  and 
idealism.  There  is  something  convinc- 
ingly genuine  about  the  words  uttered 
in  a  convention  whose  members  are 
ready  to  Ijack  up  their  faith  by  voluntary 
exile.  The  confidence  which,  directed 
to  one  end,  gives  security  to  commerce 
was  at  Nashville  a  faith  in  the  ultimate 
world-wide  prevalence  of  the  influence 
and  principles  of  Christ;  ambition,  which 
drives  some  men  into  constructing  great 
industries,  was  there  the  impulse  to  have  a 
part  in  bringing  thac  dominion  to  pass ; 
and  devotion  to  a  purpose,  which  is  the 
secret  of  success  in  commercial  enter- 
prise, was  there  manifest  in  the  deter- 
mination of  those  four  thousand  dele- 
gates thus  expressed  to  make  known  to 
all  the  world  "  in  this  generation  "  the 
Good  News. 

The  Good  News  is  something  more 
than  the  propaganda  of  a  doctrine ;  it  is 
a  message  that  is  told  in  lives  of  service 
to  men.  That  message  is  conveyed  in 
curing  the  sick  by  medical  missions,  in 
making  the  inefficient  efficient  by  indus- 
trial missions,  and  in  spreading  good  will 
among  peoples  by  missionaries  of  states- 
manlike stature,  such  as  Dr.  Arthur  H. 
Smith,  of  China,  Bishop  Brent,  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Hume, 
of  India.  The  testimony  of  Sir  Mor- 
timer Durand,  the  British  Ambassador, 
to  the  high  sen'ice  of  missionaries  in  the 
East  as  he  knew  it  at  first  hand,  as  well 
as  his  estimate  of  the  delicacy  and  im- 
portance of  their  task,  did  not  too  greatly 
emphasize  the  variety  of  gifts  which  can 
and  ought  to  be  employed  in  foreign 
missions.  The  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment is  an  undertaking  to  bring  into  the 
service  of  foreign  missions  men  of  the 
highest  training  as  well  as  religious  ear- 
nestness. Its  success  is  not  only  a  prom- 
ise that  foreign  missions  are  to  have  a 
larger  and  more  beneficent  effect  upon 
the  world  than  ever,  but  also  a  revelation 
of  the  latent  spiritual  power  and  relig- 
ious idealism  of  this  commercial  but  not 
materialistic  people. 


For  Public  Safety 

How  many  lives  were  lost  m  the  rail- 
road wreck  in  Colorado  on  March  16 
may  never  be  known.  The  officials  of 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad, 
on  which  the  head-on  collision  occurred, 
were  reported  to  have  issued  an  estimate 
of  the  number ;  but  within  a  few  hours 
the  number  of  bodies  recovered  actually 
exceeded  that  estimate.  The  press  des- 
patches state  the  number  of  lives  lost 
as  between  thirty  and  forty. 

The  accident  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  fact  that  an  operator  fell 
asleep  at  his  post  and  allowed  one  of 
the  trains  to  pass  his  station  without  his 
knowledge.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that 
this  operator  had  been  on  duty  for  an 
unusually  long  period  of  time.  Whether 
this  be  true  may  never  be  unquestion- 
ably ascertained. 

The  cause  and  consequences  of  such 
a  disaster  are  matters  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  people  not  merely  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  but  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Safety  in  travel  is  not  of  mere  local 
concern.  When  a  citizen  of  a  Southern 
State  starts  from  the  South  to  the  North- 
west, the  fact  that  he  passes  through 
Colorado  in  the  course  of  his  journey 
makes  it  quite  as  important  to  him  as  to 
the  citizens  of  Colorado  that  railway 
travel  in  that  State  should  be  safe.  The 
inter-State  transportation  of  people  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  National  interest  as  the 
inter-State  traffic  in  things.  Yet  prac- 
tically all  the  information  that  will  ever 
come  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  those 
who  were  killed  in  that  Colorado  accident 
will  come  either  from  the  railway  officials 
(in  which  case  it  will  be  scant>'),  or  from 
the  newspapers  (in  which  case  it  will  be 
inaccurate),  or  from  the  State  (in  which 
case  its  value  to  a  citizen  of  another 
State  may  be  negligible).  Public  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
railroad  accidents  is  the  first  step  towards 
decreasing  their  number;  yet  in  this 
country  there  is  no  sure  and  uniform 
method  by  which  such  public  knowledge 
may  be  obtained. 

In  dealing  with  a  similar  problem  Eng- 
land has  set  an  example  that  we  should  do 
well  to  follow.  Under  the  Regulation  of 
Railways  Act,  the  Board  of  Trade  makes 
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a  report  to  Parliament  on  the  accidents 
that  occur  each  year  on  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom.     This  report  corre- 
sponds very  generally  to  the  report  of 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
of  this  country  on  the  accidents   that 
have    occurred   on  American  railways. 
The  two  reports  differ,  however,  in  one 
respect.    That  made  by  the  American 
Commission  is  based  upon  information 
largely  derived  from  the  railways.    That 
made  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  based  upon  the  results 
of  governmental  investigation.     When- 
ever any  serious  accident  occurs  on  a 
railway    in   the    United   Kingdom,   an 
order  is  issued  for  an  immediate  inquiry 
as  to  the  facts.    We  have  before  us  the 
report  of  such  an  inquiry.     It  pertains 
to  an  accident  that  occurred  on  Uie  Met- 
ropolitan and  Great  Western  Railway  in 
December,  1904.    A  detailed  statement 
is  given  of  the  composition  of  the  trains 
which   collided,  of  the  condition  of  the 
engine  and  the  cars  after  the  accident, 
of  the   piece  of  trackage  upon  which 
the  accident  occurred,  and  of  the  casu- 
alties which  resulted.     From  the  facts 
thus  collected  by  a  representative  of  the 
nation  conclusions  are  drawn,  as  from 
evidence  presented  in  a  court  of  law,  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  accident  and  the 
responsibility  for  it    The  accident  was 
a  derailment  which  occurred  on  a  curve 
at  a  place  where  the  tracks  of  another 
railway  crossed.    The  engineer  of  the 
train  most  seriously  wrecked  was  shown 
to  be  not  very  familiar  with  the  route. 
By  the  testimony  of  witnesses  it  was 
proved  that  the  engineer,  or  driver  as  he 
is  called,  had  asked  for  an  experienced 
assistant  for  his  run.    The  inquiry  went 
into  such  detail  as  to  whether  he  had 
requested  a  "  pilot-guard  "  or  a  "  pilot- 
driver."    It  was  shown,  moreover,  that 
the  train  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was 
going  at  high  speed  through  a  fog  on  a 
place  on  the  road  where  the  rules  required 
a  low  rate  of  speed.    An  examination  of 
the  track  showed  that  the  proper  eleva- 
tion of  the  outer  rail  on  the  curve  was 
impossible  because  of  the  crossing ;  and 
that  as  a  makeshift  the  rail  was  improp- 
erly elevated  so  as  to  be  a  grave  cause 
of   danger.     The    official,   Lieutenant- 
Colonel    H.    A.    Yorke,    makes   certain 
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recommendations  and  p)oints  out  the 
desirability  of  certain  specific  action  on 
the  part  of  the  companies  whose  tracks 
join  at  this  point.  Out  of  this  single 
accident  there  have  thus  arisen  a  number 
of  important  recommendations:  as  to 
the  proper  form  of  junction ;  as  to  the 
suitable  position  for  warning  signs,  or 
"  speed-boards  "  as  they  are  called ;  as 
to  special  signals  for  slacking  speed ;  as 
to  stringent  supervision  over  the  signing 
of  "  road  papers  "  by  engineers.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  report  the  British 
public  is  not  merely  enabled  to  form  a 
just  conclusion  as  to  the  responsibility 
for  this  particular  accident,  but  is  also 
furnished  with  a  sound  basis  on  which 
to  form  a  demand  for  remedial  measures 
to  insure  protection  against  similar  acci- 
dents in  the  future. 

The  American  public,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  at  present  remain  unenlight- 
ened as  to  the  cause  of  specific  accidents, 
and  improperly  equipped  with  knowledge 
that  will  enable  it  to  demand  protection 
for  itself.  The  sickening  accident  in 
Colorado,  which  cost  the  lives  of  six 
times  as  many  passengers  as  all  the 
accidents  put  together  which  occurred 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1904,  is  con- 
signed to  practical  oblivion.  The  rec- 
ord of  it  will  remain  in  newspaper 
files,  some  figures  pertaining  to  it  will 
appear  in  the  general  statistics  of  rail- 
way accidents  for  the  present  year,  the 
memory  of  it  will  occupy  a  dark  corner 
of  the  minds  of  those  who  survived  it 
and  who  had  friends  and  relatives  who 
were  crushed  or  burned  to  death ;  but, 
except  as  certain  significant  or  insignifi- 
cant details  are  brought  out  in  lawsuits 
which  may  conceivably  follow  it  (and 
lawsuits  are  avoided  by  railway  compa- 
nies whenever  possible),  this  accident 
will  be  forgotten ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  will  ever  be  determined  how  far 
the  railway  company,  for  the  sake  of 
increase  in  dividends,  was  responsible 
for  keeping  the  negligent  operator  too 
long  at  his  task,  for  neglecting  to  equip 
the  road  with  signals  suitable  for  a  single- 
track  line,  and  for  other  causes  which 
contributed  to  the  accident. 

Unless  we  Americans  willfully  hold 
life  cheap,  we  ought  to  be  restless  and 
importunate  until  Congress  supplies  us 
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with  some  adequate  means  for  ascertain- 
ing the  cause  and  consequences  of  every 
railway  accident,  the  responsibility  for 
it,  and  the  practical  safeguards  which 
may  be  adopted  against  its  repetition. 

The  practical  means  to  this  end  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Government  board 
which  should  have  immediate  charge  of 
investigation  and  procedure  concerning 
all  accidents  in  travel  by  land  or  water. 


A  Lenten  Meditation 

And  then,  in  his  loneliness,  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 
them  were  spread  out  before  the  Christ 
and  put  into  his  hand  if  he  would  but 
give  himself  to  the  evil  spirit.  There 
is  less  mystery  about  this  temptation 
than  about  those  which  preceded  it ;  it 
has  come  more  directly  within  human 
experience  and  can  be  translated  in 
terms  of  human  history.  Again  and 
again  men  have  been  taken  up  into  the 
mountain  of  vision  and  the  vast  pano- 
rama of  empire  has  unrolled  before 
them,  and  they  have  fallen  down  and 
worshiped,  and  lost  themselves  in  gain- 
ing a  world.  To  a  few  noble  spirits  in 
such  moments  there  has  come  a  deep 
and  awful  sense  of  responsibility;  to 
more,  a  giddiness  in  which  they  have 
cast  themselves  down  into  every  kind  of 
moral  lawlessness ;  to  not  a  few,  in  that 
place  of  awful  isolation,  there  has  come 
madness.  So  Nero  cries  in  the  first 
hour  of  his  world-wide  authority : 

"  O  all  the  earth  to-night  into  these  hands 
Committed !    I  bow  down  beneath  the  load, 
Empurpled  in  a  lone  omnipotence. 
My  softest  whisper  thunders  in  the  sky. 
And  in  my  frown  the  temples  sway  and  reel. 
And  the  utmost  isles  are  anguished.     I  but 

raise 
An  eyelid,  and  a  continent  shall  cower ; 
My  nnger  makes  the  city  a  solitude. 
The  murmuring  metropolis  a  silence. 
And  kingdoms  pine  in  my  dispeopling  nod. 

O  wine  of  the  world,  the  odor  and  gold  of  it ! 
There  is  no  thirst  which  I  may  not  assuage  ; 
There  is  no  hunger  which  I  may  not  sate  ; 
Naught  is  forbidden  me  under  heaven  I 
*Witk  a  cry.]  I  shall  go  mad!  I  shall  go 
mad  1" 

Of  all  the  tragedies  of  life  none  is 
nore  pathetic  than  the  futile  passion  of 
the  human  creature  to  grasp  and  bear 


in  fragile  hands  the  weight  of  the  world 
and  to  drink,  through  senses  filled  by  - 
shallow  draught  and  worn  to  exhaustiou 
by  excess,  the  illimitable  pleasures  of  the 
sensuous  life.  Under  all  the  trappings 
of  royalty  how  frail  the  body  of  the  king, 
and  in  the  heart  of  all  magnificence  how 
sensitive  to  any  touch  of  mortality  the 
man  whom  disease  and  death  can  sum- 
mon with  a  rude  insistence  that  scorns- 
the  courtesies  of  courts  and  laughs  at 
the  forms  of  sovereignty  I 

But  the  temptation  which  assailed  the 
Christ  was  no  crude  appeal  to  that  love 
of  power  which  is  one  of  the  lower  and 
grosser  passions  of  men.  The  invitation 
to  fall  down  before  the  evil  spirit  was 
not  a  solicitation  to  lower  his  aim ;  it  was 
rather  a  suggestion  to  press  forward  to 
that  aim  by  a  road  that  would  have  car- 
ried him,  as  it  has  carried  many  a  man. 
to  the  opposite  pole.  On  the  face  of  it 
there  was  no  hint  of  disloyalty  to  that 
divine  mission  already  clear  in  the  n.ind 
of  the  Christ;  in  the  heart  of  it  there 
was  black  treason  to  the  divine  will  and 
defeat  and  overthrow  for  the  divine  pur- 
pose. A  thousand  legions  might  have 
seated  the  Christ  secure  on  the  throne 
of  the  world,  and  every  knee  might  hjve 
bowed  and  every  voice  cried, "  Long  live 
the  King ;"  and  the  character  of  the  race 
might  have  remained  unchanged  by  any 
moral  growth,  the  redemption  of  the  race 
unaccomplished,  the  kingdom  of  God  a 
mere  outward  acceptance  of  authority 
and  not  an  inward  conformity  to  the  will 
of  the  Infinite.  The  Christ  saw  in  the 
same  vision  which  spread  the  world  before 
him  the  two  ways  that  might  be  trodden . 
the  solid  highway  through  the  very  center 
of  the  world,  throngs  of  men  crowding 
about  him,  shouts  of  welcome,  flowers  all 
the  way,  banners  waving,  ease,  accept- 
ance, a  crown  and  a  throne ;  and  he  saw 
also  the  lonely  path  never  far  from  the 
places  where  lights  were  set  in  the  wir»- 
dows  of  homes  but  yet  apart  from  them, 
crowds  beseeching  help  and  then  hoarse 
with  imprecations,  shouts  of  derision, 
palms  once  but  stones  many  times,  de- 
sertion, denial,  the  road  to  CaU-arj-,  th* 
tragedy  of  the  cross  I 

The  temptation  that  came  to  the  Chnst 
was  to  take  the  lower  for  the  higher 
good,  the  immediate  for  the  final  victory. 
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the  material  for  the  spiritual  conquest. 
In  that  temptation  all  men  share.  The 
spirit  of  evil  has  no  lure  more  tempting 
because  none  more  blinding  than  this. 
Among  the  charms  and  potencies  of  evil 
there  is  none  more  deadly  than  that 
which  was  offered  to  the  Christ.  The 
chasm  that  lies  between  the  lower  and 
the  higher  kinds  of  power  is  so  deep 
that  in  the  ultimate  moral  vision  they 
stand  for  principles  in  deadly  conflict. 
To  crave  the  higher  and  accept  the 
lower  is  not  only  to  take  evil  for  good, 
but  to  awaken  at  the  end  in  the  bitter 
humiliation  which  not  only  acknowledges 
defeat  but  knows  that  it  has  been  duped, 
blinded,  and  cheated,  and  that  the  gold 
which  snone  afar  is  but  a  dust-heap  when 
the  end  is  reached.  To  follow  money, 
or  the  authority  which  rests  on  force 
and  position  rather  than  moral  energy 
and  strength,  is  to  come  at  last  into  the 
court  of  conscience  with  empty  and  often 
with  blackened  hands.  Among  the  mul- 
titudes who  have  lost  their  way  in  the 
world  none  are  further  from  the  path  of 
honor,  peace,  and  victory  than  they  who 
have  mistaken  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
for  the  kingdoms  of  holiness  and  have 
fallen  down  before  the  evil  spirit  instead 
of  worshiping  the  most  high  God. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  is  not  one  of  those  who 
spends  his  substance  in  riotous  theater- 
going, and,  indeed,  the  rarity  of  his  visits 
to  the  playhouse  is  such  that  there  is  a 
pleasing  hue  of  expectation  shed  over  all 
the  day  preceding  one  of  these  unusual 
dramatic  vacations.  Consequently  he 
has  not  learned  to  put  up  with  the  minor 
inconveniences  that  to  the  regular  theater- 
goer have  come  to  be  expected  and  so 
have  lost  the  power  to  impress.  Prob- 
ably by  a  dramatic  critic,  provided  he 
be  one  who  is  admitted  to  theaters,  there 
is  little  or  no  thought  devoted  to  how  he 
shall  be  seated,  nor  how  furnished  with 
a  programme  and  other  needed  concomi- 
tants to  play-seeing.  He  simply  goes 
through  an  evening  at  the  show  as  a 
hardened  veteran  through  a  campaign, 
looking  upon  the  minor  inconveniences 
as  merely  necessary  to  distinguish  one 


campaign  from  another,  remembering, 
for  instance,  how  during  one  season  he 
starved  for  three  days  and  at  another 
was  nearly  famished  for  lack  of  drinking- 
water. 

The  Spectator,  having  dreamed  of  a 
comfortable  evening  where  the  intellect- 
ual delights  of  the  stage  are  assisted  by 
the  creature  comforts  of  the  stalls,  is 
subject  to  a  rude  awakening  when  he 
substitutes  for  his  roseate  fancies  the 
duller  hues  of  reality,  and  instead  of  the 
coziness  of  imagination  finds  the  hard 
corners  of  fact.  He  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  wonder  whether  our  theatrical 
managers  and  builders  of  playhouses 
have  not  visited  the  museums,  and,  after 
long  contemplation  of  the  dismantled 
ruins  of  a  seat  from  an  ancient  amphi- 
theater, reached  the  conclusion  that 
Greeks  and  Romans  witnessed  the  tri- 
umphs of  Euripides  and  Terence  while 
stretched  upon  the  rack  of  marble  seats, 
sharp  in  angles  and  hopelessly  cold  and 
uncomfortable  in  substance  and  design. 
There  be  prosaic  souls  who  know  a  spade 
by  its  simpler  name,  and  for  such  the 
Spectator  would  inquire  by  what  right 
theater  patrons  are  made  so  painfully 
uncomfortable,  although  they  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  what  (Mr.  Howells  says) 
is  far  too  much  for  their  entertainment. 
The  learned  critic  just  quoted  took 
advantage  of  his  oracular  position  on 
"  Harper's  Magazine  "  to  hold  a  true 
balance  between  the  cost  of  a  good  book 
that  would  be  a  pleasure  to  a  reader 
during  his  whole  life,  and  the  cost  of  an 
evening  at  a  play,  which,  too  often  a 
disappointment,  can  at  best  be  but  a 
constantly  fading  memor>'. 

® 
But,  without  weighing  the  two  forms 
of  pleasure,  and  admitting  that  each  has 
its  place,  the  Spectator,  while  jammed 
uncomfortably  into  that  marvelously 
uncomfortable  structure  known  as  a 
theater  seat,  could  not  help  wondering 
whether,  under  Mag^ia  Charta,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  or  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, he  was  not  entitled  to  some- 
thing better  than  a  sort  of  flapping,  trick 
contrivance  that  would  barely  admit  his 
inconvenienced    form.     Although     the 
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Spectator  is  of  a  hot  unwieldy  mold,  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  him  to  remain  bolt 
upright  for  three  hours  or  more  on  end, 
and  he  occasionally  permits  himself  that 
swaying  which  relieves  the  strain.  At 
such  moments  a  rest  for  his  arm  should 
be  ready  without  the  need  of  expelling 
from  that  coign  of  vantage  either  his 
left-hand  or  right-hand  neighbor. 

Then,  too,  the  Spectator,  in  the  winter 
season  at  least,  finds  it  convenient  to 
assume  an  outer  garment  against  the 
inclement  weather,  and  for  this  there  is 
either  no  provision  ot  a  most  inadequate 
one.  It  must  either  be  rolled  up  into 
an  unwieldy  bundle  and  left  to  rest 
uneasily  against  the  knees,  or  else  be 
spread  from  north  to  south  across  the 
theater  seat,  to  the  inconvenience,  not 
only  of  the  occupant,  but  of  the  friendly 
nation  abutting  on  the  back. 


The  Spectator  must  admit,  however, 
that  "the  sun  do  move,"  for  he  is, 
though  not  aged,  old  enoi^h  to  remem- 
ber when  the  theater-goer,  to  be  thor- 
oughly comfortable,  needed  a  h?.t  that 
was  a  combination  of  bead-covering  and 
foot-muff.  There  was  no  place  like  a 
hat-rack  as  a  home  for  the  hat.  Some 
genius,  alorig  in  the  '70s  or  thereabouts, 
brought  his  gigantic  intellect  to  the  relief 
of  suffering  humanity,  and  provided  a 
bent  wire  as  an  asylum  for  homeless 
hats.  By  some  miracle  of  enterprise 
this  device  was  adopted,  probably  be- 
cause it  was  cheap.  The  Spectator  re- 
grets the  (assumed)  early  death  of  this 
inventor  and  the  absence  of  any  succes- 
sor in  his  benevolent  work. 

So  much  for  the  creature  comforts. 
Per  contra,  the  Spectator  must  admit 
that  many  theaters  to-day  are  well  ven- 
tilated and  well  lighted,  easy  of  their 
exits  and  their  entrances ;  and  this  ad- 
mission is  made  as  a  preamble  to  another 
bit  of  pleasant  fault-finding.  The  Spec- 
tator, as  a  lover  of  literature,  protests  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  all  his  kind  against 
the  theater  programme.  He  sees  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  printed  upon 
dingy  paper,  or  any  paper  that  is  not 


dear  and  white.  It  is  meant  to  be 
read  in  varying  lights.  He  sees  no 
reason  why  the  claims  of  advertising 
should  cause  the  text  of  the  prc^ramme 
to  be  ground  up  into  minute  portions 
of  disjecta  membra  and  distributed  over 
an  uncharted  sea  of  type.  He  is  not 
one  to  decry  the  value,  nay,  even  the 
interest,  of  modem  advertising  in  its 
proper  place.  He  believes  that  much 
of  it  is  good  enough  to  be  attractive 
reading,  and  he  therefore  objects  to  its 
introduction  as  a  mere  hanger-on  to 
every  form  of  pure  reading  matter.  The 
Spectator  admits  that  as  at  present  issued 
there  may  be  good  business  reasons  for 
the  hotchpotch  programme,  but,  even 
without  any  selfish  commercial  Interest 
in  the  improvement,  he  would  welcome 
the  Napoleon  of  programme-makers  who 
should  cast  aside  all  old  traditions  and 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  the 
need  for  a  bill-of-the-play  affords.  In 
his  mind's  eye  the  Spectator  can  see  an 
ideal  programme,  but  he  is  not  certain 
that  his  readers  are  yet  psychologically 
ready  for  the  revealment  of  his  vision. 
It  will  be  enough  if  by  these  few  brief- 
words  he  can  succeed  in  cultivating  what 
Sir  Walter  Besant  called  a  "  healthy  dis- 
content "  with  present  conditions. 


The  Spectator  regretfully  confesses 
that  this  is  no  more  than  a  beginning  of 
the  many  suggestions  he  would  be  glad 
to  make  to  a  really  enterprising,  thorough- 
paced, optimistic  theatrical  manager,  and 
he  believes  that  fame  and  fortune  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice  would  await  the 
manager  who  could  put  the  theater-goer 
into  a  delighted  frame  of  mind  by  a  care- 
ful attention  to  all  those  mere  exterior 
comforts  that  must  precede  the  proper 
attitude  for  the  appreciation  of  dramatic 
triumphs.  The  Spectator,  if  he  were  to 
conduct  a  theater,  would  even  dare  omit 
some  brilliancies  of  the  costumer's  art, 
and  as  much  as  one  novel  effect  of 
electric  lighting,  for  the  sake  of  making 
sure  that  within  his  theater  his  fellow- 
spectators  were  seated  comfortably,  with 
ample  room  for  elbows  and  feet,  and 
proper  places  for  the  stowage  of  the  im- 
pedimenta that  are  the  natural  adde  .aa 
of  the  civilized  man. 
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CHINA  IN  TRANSITION 

SOOCHOW,  HANGCHOW,  AND   THE 
GRAND   CANAL 

BT   GEORGE    KENNAN 

special  CorresponeUnt  of  The  Outlook  in  the  Far  East 

This  IS  the  second  of  two  articles  in  which  are  described  Mr.  Kennan's  experiences  in  a  house-hoat 
tnptbrough  Chinesecanals    The  first  article  appeared  in  The  Outlook  for  March  17  —The  Editors. 


THE  things  that  strike  one  first 
and  surprise  one  most  in  such 
Chinese  cities  as  Canton,  Soo- 
chow,  and  Hangchow,  are  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  business  streets  and  the 
width  of  the  shop  doors.  In  our  cities 
the  streets  are  always  four  or  five  times 
as  wide  as  the  entrances  to  the  buildings, 
but  in  China  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  front  of  a  Chinese  shop  is  all  door, 
and  its  width,  as  a  rule,  is  two  or  three 
times  that  of  the  thoroughfare  upon 
which  it  opens,  so  that  it  is  really  easier 
to  hand  a  package  to  a  customer  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  than  to  pass  it  to 
him  across  the  width  of  the  door.  Great 
Dragon  Street — the  Broadway  of  Soo- 
chow — is  only  six  or  seven  feet  in  width, 
while  the  doors  of  the  business  houses 
that  stand  along  it  would  permit  the 
entrance  of  two  carriages  abreast.  In 
such  streets  wheeled  vehicles,  of  course, 
cannot  be  employed,  and  goods  of  all 
kinds,  from  garden  vegetables  and 
dressed  hogs  to  furniture,  building  ma- 
terials, and  bales  of  silk,  are  suspended 
from  shoulder-poles  and  carried  by  coo- 
lie porters.  Animals  are  not  much  used 
for  the  transportation  of  merchandise, 
on  account  of  the  lateral  space  neces- 
sarily occupied  by  pack-saddles  and 
packs.  Two  laden  pack-horses  could 
hardly  squeeze  past  each  other  in  the 
street  of  the  Great  Dragon,  and  pedes- 
trians are  often  compelled  to  step  into 
the  shops  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  passing  files  of  coolies  carrying  bulky 
goods.  Although  a  large  part  of  the 
heavy  merchandise  of  Soochow  is  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  the  canals,  enough 
goes  through  the  strcs  to  make  walking 


along  them  in  a  straight  line  absolutely 
impossible.  Progress  from  one  point  to 
another  is  made  by  a  series  of  dodges, 
with  an  occasional  jump  into  the  open 
front  of  a  shop  or  a  plunge  into  a  side 
alley,  in  order  to  avoid  a  donkey  train,  a 
funeral  procession,  or  the  palanquin  of 
a  mandarin. 

The  business  thoroughfares  of  a  Chi- 
nese city  are  less  noisy  than  ours,  be- 
cause there  is  no  rumble  of  wheels  over 
the  pavements ;  but  the  air  is  filled  from 
morning  to  night  with  cries  of  warning 
from  the  hundreds  qf  coolies  who  are 
constantly  passing  to  and  fro  with  box- 
like palanquins  slung  on  long  poles,  or 
with  heavy  loads  of  rice,  silk,  tea,  roofing- 
tiles,  firewood,  timber,  machineiy,  books, 
crates  of  fowls,  immense  white  radishes, 
bales  of  straw,  or  five-gallon  tins  of 
American  kerosene.  Nobody  gets  run 
over,  because  there  are  no  wheels  ;  but 
everybody  who  cannot  dodge  with  agility 
gets  squeezed,  hustled,  or  bumped.  For 
this  reason  an  inexperienced  foreigner 
who  wishes  to  explore  the  streets  of  a 
Chinese  city  will  do  well  to  mount  a 
donkey,  or  hire  coolies  to  carry  him  in  a 
sedan  chair.  As  Soochow  donkeys  are 
not  equipped  with  side-saddles  for  ladies, 
and  as,  moreover,  they  are  generally  so 
small  that  a  long-legged  man  can  stand 
astride  of  one  without  touching  the  sad- 
dle, we  decided  to  take  chairs ;  and  at 
three  o'clock,  when  we  came  out  from 
lunch  at  the  Soochow  Episcopal  Mission, 
four  chairs  and  twelve  coolie  bearers  were 
waiting  for  us  in  the  compound. 

A  Chinese  sedan  chair  is  a  roofed  and 
curtained  box  three  feet  and  a  half  high 
and  two  feet  square,  hung  between  two 
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Ipng  and  springy  shoulder-poles.  As  a 
vehicle — if  vehicle  it  may  be  called — it 
is  not  altogether  uncomfortable ;  but 
when,  after  you  have  entered  it  and 
taken  your  seat  on  a  small  cushioned 
shelf,  your  bearers  lift  you  from  the 
ground  and  trot  away  with  you,  you  feel 
like  a  Brobdingnagian  Punch  being  car- 
ried in  a  Lilliputian  Punch  and  Judy  box 
to  a  country  fair  where  you  are  to  be 
exhibited  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
populace.  Every  chair  has  two  bearers, 
and  a  third  coolie  walks  alongside  to 
relieve  or  "  spell "  his  comrades  by  turns 
as  they  get  tired.  The  men  all  groan 
or  cry  out  at  short  intervals  as  they 
march,  in  order  to  warn  the  public  that 
a  palanquin  is  coming;  and  when  a  pro- 
cession of  chairs  happens  to  meet  a  train 
of  donkeys  in  a  congested  street,  the  air 
is  filled  with  the  yelling  of  the  bearers 
and  the  jingling  of  strings  of  sleigh-bells 
hung  around  the  donkeys'  necks.  Then 
all  pedestrians  seek  temporary  refuge  in 
the  shops,  leaving  the  street  to  the  don- 
key-riders and  palanquins.  These  may 
be  able  to  pass  one  another  without 
coming  into  collision  ;  but  while  they 
are  doing  so  foot-passengers  must  con- 
tent themselves  wtth  "  standing  room 
only  "  in  some  out-of-the-way  place. 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
Episcopal  mission  we  stopped  for  half 
an  hour  to  examine  the  great  Soochow 
pagoda — one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
monuments  of  antiquity  in  all  the  Chi- 
nese Empire.  It  is  a  massive  octagonal 
tower  of  masonry,  three  hundred  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  nine 
stories,  an  equal  number  of  spiral  stair- 
ways, and  more  than  sixty  doors  open- 
ing upon  the  nine  outside  galleries  or 
verandas.  It  contains  two  hundred  altars 
or  shrines,  behind  which  sit  two  hundred 
stone  idols  of  various  ethnological  types, 
all  of  them  ugly,  and  many  of  them 
combining  a  gilded  body  with  asmirking 
East  Indian  face  and  kinky  African  hair 
painted  sky-blue.  The  dusty  and  neg- 
lected condition  of  the  shrines  when  we 
saw  them  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
Soochow  people  had  little  respect  for 
theirgods  ;  but  that  fact,  perhaps,  should 
not  excite  surprise.  If  I  had  inherited 
from  my  ancestors  a  lot  of  deities  whose 


kinky  hair  was  sky-blue,  and  whose  faces 
had  the  expression  that  a  cat's  counte- 
nance assumes  when  it  has  finished  a 
bowlful  of  cream  in  the  pantry,  I'm  sure 
I  shouldn't  dust  their  shrines  every 
morning,  nor  try  to  propitiate  them  with 
offerings  of  candles  and  rice.  A  smirk- 
ing, yellow-bodied,  blue-headed  negro 
may  excite  curious  interest  as  a  lusus 
natura — a  sort  of  ethnological  freak — 
but  he  cannot  be  an  attractive  or  awe- 
inspiring  object  of  worship  even  to  a 
Chinaman. 

The  view  from  the  highest  story  of 
the  Soochow  pagoda  over  the  extensive 
city  with  its  network  of  canals,  and  the 
great  environing  plain  dotted  with  vil- 
lages, crisscrossed  with  intersecting 
waterways,  and  thickly  set  with  small 
shining  lakes  and  clumps  of  leafy  trees, 
is  extremely  beautiful  and  attractive. 
Within  the  limits  of  vision  there  *re  thirty 
or  forty  market  towns,  and  perhaps  fifty 
thousand  villages  and  hamlets,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  two  or  three  million 
souls.  Through  this  fertile  and  populous 
country  runs  the  Grand  Canal,  which, 
with  its  scores  of  lateral  branches,  links 
together  thousands  of  villages  and  towns 
and  connects  them  all  with  the  Yangtse 
River  and  Shanghai. 

Descending  from  the  pagoda,  we  took 
seats  again  in  our  chairs,  and  were  car- 
ried through  a  labyrinth  of  narrow,  dirty 
streets  to  the  Wan-Miao-Kwan,  or  City 
Temple — an  extensive  group  of  buildings 
filled  with  gilded  and  blue-haired  idols 
of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  degrees  of  ugliness. 
The  rather  spacious  courtyard  in  front 
of  this  Taoist  place  of  worship  had  been 
turned  into  a  great  market,  or  fair,  where 
half-naked  jugglers  twirled  dishes  on 
sticks,  or  pulled  hanks  of  burning  tow 
out  of  their  mouths,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  multitude,  and  where  petty  traders, 
standing  in  flimsy  booths  or  squatting 
on  the  ground,  sold  toys,  confectionery, 
curios.  Oriental  trinkets  of  trifling  value, 
candles  to  be  lighted  in  front  of  shrines, 
and  paper  imitations  of  gold  and  silver 
coins,  which,  when  burned  in  big  iron 
braziers,  are  supp>osed  to  enrich  the 
ancestral  dead  by  going  to  their  credit 
in  some  celestial  bank.  Several  thousand 
taels  were  thus  transferred  from  one 
world  to  the  other  while  we  watched, 
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and  the  total  expense  to  the  remitters 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  cents  Mex.  If 
China  could  only  pay  her  priests  in  the 
same  currency,  she  would  save,  in  a  year 
or  two,  money  enough  to  liquidate  the 
Boxer  indemnity.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, paper-gilt  coi  n  s  th  at  a  re  good  enough 
for  the  spirits  of  the  dead  in  the  Chinese 
heaven  are  not  good  enough  for  the 
spiritual  directors  of  the  living  on  earth. 
The  latter  may  encourage  their  parish- 
ioners to  put  off  paper  money  on  ancestral 
ghosts  who  can't  refuse  to  take  it,  but 
they  insist  on  having  their  own  salaries 
paid  in  the  round  brass  baggage-checks 
known  to  the  Orient  as  "  cash." 

Leaving  the  Wan-Miao-Kwan  Temple, 
we  went  through  some  of  the  busiest 
streets  of  the  city,  where  streams  of 
pedestrians  were  so  intermingled  with 
palanquins,  donkeys,  and  freight-bearing 
coolies  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
for  anybody  to  make  progress  in  any 
direction.  The  inhabitants  of  Soochow, 
however,  are  used  to  six-foot  streets, 
and,  with  oft-repeated  shouts,  cries,  and 
groans,  they  dodge  one  another,  evade 
one  another,  and  get  around  one  another's 
chairs,  animals,  and  burdens,  with  per- 
fect good  temper  and  with  a  surprisingly 
small  amount  of  friction.  Such  a  jam  of 
people,  beasts,  and  merchandise  in  a 
street  of  New  York  or  London  would 
require  police  intervention  and  direction, 
but  in  China — outside  of  Peking — I  have 
.  never  seen  a  pwHceman  attempt  to  control 
a  municipal  crowd  or  regulate  street 
traffic.  The  people  manage,  in  some 
way,  to  keep  m  motion  and  take  care  of 
themselves. 

In  a  particularly  congested  part  of 
Great  Dragon  Street  we  happened  to 
encounter  a  long  funeral  procession,  and 
in  order  to  get  past  it  at  all  we  had  to 
crowd  the  mourners,  hustle  the  priests, 
and  force  the  pall-bearers  and  coffin  into 
a  side  alley  ;  but  nobody  seemed  to  take 
exception  or  feel  aggrieved.  When  a 
train  of  palanquins  meets  a  funeral  pro- 
cession, there  must  necessarily  be  some 
confusion  and  disorder ;  but  as  the  jam 
is  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  city  has 
been  laid  out,  and  not  to  personal  care- 
lessness or  aggression,  it  is  regarded 
with  tolerance  and  good  temper  as  an 
inevitable  accident. 


Although  I  had  seen  Chinese  funerals 
before,  this  one  presented  some  features 
that  were  new  to  me  and  that  struck  me 
as  curious  and  interesting.  At  its  head 
marched  three  or  four  musicians — or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  charivari  per- 
formers— pounding  on  gongs  and  making 
a  strange,  deep-bass  hooting  by  blowing 
into  short,  bell-mouthed  funeral  trumpets. 
The  priests,  who  followed,  were  dressed 
in  white,  as  were  also  the  mourners,  the 
musicians,  the  bearers  of  white-frosted 
funeral  cakes,  and  the  acolytes,  who  car- 
ried artificial  stems  and  blossoms  of  white 
lotus.  The  coffin  was  covered  with  a 
white  pall,  and  the  members  of  the 
bereaved  family  not  only  were  clothed  in 
white,  but  were  inclosed  in  a  rectangular 
screen  of  white  cotton  sheeting  stretched 
around  four  supporting  comer  poles. 
This  screen,  which  was  carried  by  four 
white-robed  boys,  made  a  sort  of  quadri- 
lateral pen  inside  of  which  the  chief 
mourners  walked.  There  were  none  of 
the  white,  inscribed,  table-knife-shaped 
flags  which  are  so  noticeable  in  Japanese 
funeral  processions ;  but  my  memory 
retains  a  vague  impression  of  men  carry- 
ing white  umbrellas,  inscribed  wooden 
tablets,  and  slender  rods  wound  spirally 
with  strips  of  white  cotton  cloth.  The 
confusion  and  disorder  were  so  great  as 
we  passed  the  procession  that  many 
details  doubtless  escaped  my  notice. 

When  we  got  into  a  less  crowded 
quarter,  we  alighted  from  our  chairs  and 
walked  half  a  mile  or  more  through  nar- 
row streets  lined  with  open-front  retail 
shops  for  the  sale  of  jade,  furs,  silver 
ornaments,  elaborately  carved  furniture, 
bronzes,  curios,  metal  water-pipes,  opium- 
smoking  apparatus,  brass  implements 
and  utensils  of  various  kinds,  books, 
drugs,  coffins,  porcelains,  embroideries, 
and  silks.  Most  of  these  things  are 
manufactured  in  Soochow,  without  power 
machinery,  in  small  individual  workshops, 
and  by  artisans  whose  wages  range  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents  per  day.  The 
lai^er  silk  stores  are  said  to  carry  in 
stock  nearly  a  hundred  varieties  of  satin 
and  satin  brocades  and  two  hundred 
different  kinds  of  silk  and  gauze,  all 
woven  on  foot-power  looms,  and  nearly 
all  in  the  homes  of  the  weavers.  Silk 
embroidery  is  another  great  industry  of 
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Soochow,  and  gives  employment,  in  and 
about  the  city,  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  women  and  girls,  who  are 
paid  for  their  work  at  the  rate  of  from 
three  to  eight  cents  per  day.  When  one 
takes  these  wages  into  consideration, 
one  no  longer  wonders  at  the  cheapness 
of  the  beautifully  embroidered  Manchu 
and  mandarin  coats  and  robes  which  are 
offered  for  sale  by  merchants  and  hotel 
peddlers  in  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and 
Peking.  On  a  piece  of  embroidery  that 
sells  in  Shanghai  for  twenty  dollars,  gold, 
a  woman  may  have  worked  for  three 
months  ;  but  five  dollars  would  probably 
represent  the  labor  element  of  cost, 
leaving  fifteen  dollars  for  cloth,  silk 
thread,  and  dealer's  profit. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  bade  Mr. 
Ancell  good-by  and  returned  to  our 
house-boat,  just  in  time  to  see  a  wedding 
junk,  with  bonfires  at  the  bow  and  red 
banners  overhead,  carrying  a  bride  to 
the  house  of  the  groom,  amid  the  pop- 
ping of  firecrackers  and  general  excite- 
ment. All  the  great  ceremonies  and 
sacraments  of  life  in  China  are  made 
noisy  with  firecrackers  or  gongs.  A 
man  cannot  even  pray  without  blowing, 
beating,  or  exploding  something,  to  call 
his  god's  attention  to  the  urgency  of  his 
supplication ;  and  the  more  noisy  a  wed- 
ding or  a  funeral  can  be  made,  the  more 
profound  seems  to  become  the  China- 
man's consciousness  of  its  importance 
or  solemnity.  If,  on  his  death-bed,  he 
could  be  assured  that  his  body  would 
be  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  a  bass- 
drum  corps,  a  steam  calliope,  and  a 
battery  of  machine  guns  in  action,  he 
would  undoubtedly  close  his  eyes  peace- 
fully and  die  happy.  An  improved  and 
enlarged  phonograph,  which  would  re- 
produce faithfully  and  with  adequate 
volume  a  general  bombardment  of  Port 
Arthur,  might  be  sold  by  the  ten  thou- 
sand in  China  for  use  at  weddings  and 
funerals  and  as  an  accompaniment  to 
prayer. 

In  order  to  escape  the  incessant  chat- 
ter of  voices  from  the  scores  of  house- 
keeping boats  in  the  basin  where  we 
were  moored,  we  moved  ort,  just  before 
dark,  and,  poling  southward  through  the 
moat  to  the  Grand  Canal,  we  tied  up  to 
the  bank  in  a  quiet  place  near  the  Pan- 


Men  Gate,  where  there  was  a  rakish, 
highly  varnished  police  boat  to  protect 
us  from  river  pirates,  and  where  we  were 
not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  noise. 
There  we  spent  a  peaceful  night,  and  on 
the  following  afternoon  we  took  a  tow 
for  Hangchow  by  the  famous  Grand 
Canal. 

The  Grand  Canal  of  China  is  one  of 
the  oldest  artificial  waterways  in  the 
world.  The  part  of  it  which  connects 
the  Yellow  River  with  the  Yangtse  was 
dug  in  the  era  of  the  Han  Dynasty,  1 700 
years  ago ;  the  section  from  the  Yangtse 
to  Hangchow  was  completed  by  the 
monarchs  of  the  Sung  Dynasty  a  few 
centuries  later ;  and  the  whole  canal,  as 
it  now  stands,  was  in  existence  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before  the  discov- 
ery of  America.  As  an  engineering 
work  it  is  among  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  man,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a 
length  of  650  miles — a  distance  almost 
equal  to  that  in  an  air  line  between 
Washington  and  Chicago — while  for 
scores  of  miles  at  a  stretch  it  has  a  width 
of  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
feet.  Beginning  at  Hangchow,  it  runs 
northward,  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast, 
to  the  Yangtse ;  crosses  that  river  and 
the  Hoangho;  traverses  the  wide,  fer- 
tile plains  of  Shantung  and  Pechili ; 
and  finally  opens  into  the  Peiho  near 
the  great  commercial  port  of  Tientsin. 
With  its  hundreds  of  lateral  branches 
and  feeders,  it  probably  links  together 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  cities, 
villages,  hamlets,  and  towns,  and  covers 
with  a  watery  network  all  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Empire.  I  suppose  I  had  read  de- 
scriptions of  this  canal  before  I  came  to 
the  East ;  but  when  we  left  Soochow  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  deep,  bluish  water- 
way hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  and 
twice  as  wide  as  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
in  Washington,  I  realized  that  my  read- 
ing had  been  of  little  use  to  me,  because 
it  had  given  me  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
stupendous  magnitude  of  the  work. 

Although  the  Grand  Canal,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Soochow,  runs  through  a  flat 
alluvial  plain,  the  scenery  along  it  is  ne\'er 
monotonous  or  uninteresting.  There  are 
always  leafy  trees  enough  to  give  soft- 
ness and  variety  of  form  to  the  shifting 
landscapes;  large,  golden-yellow  flowers, 
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which  look  like  marsh  marigolds,  fringe 
the  shore  at  the  water's  edge ;  bean  vines 
climb  over  the  shrubs  on  the  banks 
and  cover  the  dark-green  foliage  with  a 
lighter  embroidery  of  delicate  sprays 
and  snow-white  blossoms ;  quaint  vil- 
lages, with  a  slender  pagoda  in  the  back- 
ground, appear  here  and  there  at  the 
mouths  of  narrow,  tree-embowered  lateral 
canals;  and  near  at  hand  or  far  away 
there  is  always  a  high,  curving  stone 
bridge,  whose  proportions  and  outlines 
are  a  delight  to  the  eye.  But  the  canal 
itself  is  even  more  interesting  than  its 
banks.  It  is  never  yellow  or  muddy,  as 
canals  almost  always  are  with  us,  but 
presents,  under  a  clear  sky,  the  bluish- 
gray  color  of  a  deep,  uncontaminated 
river ;  while  the  boats  that  it  carries  are 
a  never-failing  source  of  entertainment 
and  interest.  There  may  be,  somewhere, 
a  greater  variety  of  water  craft  than  one 
can  see  on  the  Grand  Canal,  but  I  should 
not  know  in  what  part  of  the  world  to 
look  for  it.  Immense  junks  of  highly 
varnished  natural  wood,  with  low  bows 
and  preposterously  high  stems,  come 
plowing  along  before  the  wind  under 
towering,  russet-brown  lugsails  seventy 
feet  in  height,  crossed  by  twenty-five 
or  thirty  bamboo  battens ;  while  directly 
behind  them  you  may  see,  perhaps,  a 
small,  "  north-of-the-Yangtse "  sailing- 
sampan,  in  which  a  solitary  man  works 
a  broad-bladed  paddle  with  his  feet, 
steers  with  one  hand  and  manages  half 
a  dozen  sheets  with  the  other.  Before 
you  have  finished  looking  at  a  mandarin's 
house-boat,  with  its  ornamental  carving, 
its  cabin  windows  of  translucent  shell 
set  in  little  wooden  squares,  and  its 
long,  crooked  sculling-oar  swaying  back 
and  forth  in  the  grasp  of  four  f)owerful 
rowers,  your  attention  is  suddenly  dis- 
tracted by  the  open  skiffs  of  three  or 
four  cormorant  fishermen,  whose  birds, 
to  the  nuinber  of  thirty  or  forty,  sit 
perched  on  the  gunwales,  waiting  for 
the  rings  which  are  put  around  their 
necks  to  prevent  them  from  swallowing 
when  they  are  sent  to  catch  fish. 

After  you  have  seen  sailing-sampans, 
foot-power  sampans,  cormorant  fisher- 
men's skiflfs,  mandarins'  house-boats, 
long  trains  of  crowded  passenger-boats 
towed  by  steam  tugs,  huge  wall-sided 


grain-boats  with  wide-open  painted  eyes 
glaring  at  the  water  from  the  bows,  and 
innumerable  junks  of  all  sizes,  shapes, 
and  descriptions,  you  think,  perhaps, 
that  the  possibilities  are  exhausted — ^that 
you  are  familiar  with  every  tyjie  of  boat 
used  on  the  inland  waters  of  Ae  Orient — 
but  you  are  almost  sure  to  be  mistaken. 
I  came  to  that  conclusion  at  the  end  of 
my  first  day's  experience;  but  early 
Thursday  morning,  before  it  was  fairly 
light,  I  was  awakened  by  a  curious  rap- 
ping and  scraping  along  the  sides  of  the 
boat,  and  upon  going  out  on  deck  I 
found  that  we  were  running  between  two 
parallel  fences  of  stakes  and  ropes,  set 
up  in  the  water  so  as  to  inclose  and  pro- 
tect what  looked  like  areas  of  pond-lily 
leaves,  extending  for  half  a  mile  or  more 
along  the  sides  of  the  navigable  channel. 
In  these  lily  plantations  forty  or  fifty 
men,  women,  and  girls  were  paddling 
about  in  big  round  wooden  tubs,  some 
oi  which  contained  small  charcoal  fires. 
What  these  people  were  doing  with  fires 
in  floating  wash-tubs,  at  that  unearthly 
hour  in  the  morning,  I  could  not  possi- 
bly imagine,  and  as  it  was  not  yet  light 
enough  to  see  anything  distinctly,  I  was 
unable  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  Before 
sunrise,  however,  I  had  discovered  that 
they  were  picking  from  under  the  big 
peltate  leaves  small  gnreen  pods,  which, 
when  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
them,  proved  to  be  the  fruit  of  the 
aquatic  plant  known  to  botanists  as 
Trapa  bicornis.  The  kernels  or  seeds 
in  these  pods  are  good  to  eat,  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  water  along  the  sides 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  in  the  shallow 
lakes  communicating  with  it,  are  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  the  plant  that  produces 
them.  The  charcoal  fires,  which,  in  the 
dim  gray  light  of  early  morning,  added 
another  element  of  mystery  to  the  doings 
of  the  ghostly  figures  in  the  floating 
tubs,  were  used,  doubtless,  as  a  means 
of  warming  hands  that  had  become 
chilled  and  benumbed  from  long  groping 
and  dabbling  in  cold  water.  The  fact 
that  these  pod-pickers  were  in  their  tubs 
at  the  first  gleam  of  dawn  shows  conclu- 
sively that  getting  a  livelihood  in  China 
is,  for  the  farmer,  a  strenuous  business. 
As  we  approached  Hangchow,  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  the  scenery  became  more 
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rugged  and  picturesque,  and  the  broad 
canal,  winding  around  high,  bush<ov- 
ered  hills,  carried  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  caigo-boats,  fishing-boats, 
sampans,  and  junks.  At  the  Imperial 
custom-house,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  we  cast  off  our  tow-line,  and  sculled 
slowly,  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  through  a 
great  extramural  suburb,  past  floating 
boat  dwellings,  where  canary-birds  were 
singing  over  wooden  tubs  of  blossoming 
plants ;  past  household  junks  in  which 
women  were  cooking,  spinning,  or  reel- 
ing thread  while  their  husbands  rowed  -, 
past  open  tank-boats  filled  with  masses 
of  semi-liquid  fertilizer  which  poisoned 
and  polluted  the  air ;  past  temples  with 
turned-up  corners,  where  worshipers 
were  buying  candles  and  burning  strings 
of  paper  money ;  past  markets  filled  with 
dealers  in  pork,  vegetables,  Trapa  bi- 
cornis  pods,  apples,  oranges,  and  grapes; 
and  at  last  into  a  stretch  of  open  water 
between  a  temple  and  a  camel's-back 
bridge,  where  we  finally  tied  up  to  a 
grassy  bank  strewn  with  corpse-filled 
coffins  which,  apparently,  had  been  lying 
there  awaiting  burial  for  many  months. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  why  the  Chinese,  in  this 
part  of  the  Empire,  leave  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  lying  around  on  the  banks  of 
canals,  or  in  out-of-the-way  nooks  and 
comers  of  waste  land,  instead  of  putting 
them  decently  under  ground.  In  the 
northern  provinces — and  especially  in 
Pechili — ^any  old  field  seems  ta  do  for  a 
cemetery,  and  the  small  conical  mounds 
of  earth  which  mark  the  resting-places 
of  the  dead  are  frequently  scattered  all 
over  the  cultivated  land ;  but  there  the 
coffins  containing  the  bodies  are  at  least 
buried,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Hang- 
chow  they  seem  to  be  dumped  anywhere, 
and  left  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  be 
defiled  by  beasts  or  reduced  to  decay  by 
weather^nd  the  lapse  of  time.  One  fails, 
absolutely,  to  enter  into  the  thoughts 
of  an  ancestor-revering  Chinaman  who 
leaves  the  body  of  his  father  in  a  dirty, 
dog-infested  rubbish-comer  on  the  bank 
of  a  canal,  where  it  has  neither  protec- 
tion nor  care,  and  then  goes  to  the  near- 
est temple  and  burns  half  a  dozen  strings 
of  paiier-gilt  coin,  in  order  to  furnish 
that  father  with  pocket-money    in    the 


kingdom  of  heaven.  I  used  to  think 
that  the  desire  of  a  Chinaman  to  be 
brought  back  from  a  foreign  land  after 
death  and  buried  in  the  God's  acre  of 
his  ancestral  home  was  rather  a  touching 
thing ;  but  my  observations  on  the  banks 
of  the  Grand  Canal  and  in  the  fields 
around  Hangchow  have  modified  my 
view.  There  were  seven  unburied  bodies 
in  weather-beaten  coffins  within  fifty  feet 
of  the  place  where  we  tied  up  to  the 
bank  for  the  night,  and  we  saw  dozens 
more  in  weed-overgrown  fields  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city. 

We  remained  in  Hangchow  until  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  explored  in  sedan 
chairs  many  miles  of  narrow,  crowded, 
inconceivably  dirty  streets  both  inside 
and  oiitside  of  the  city  wall ;  but  we  saw 
nothing  of  interest  that  we  had  not 
already  seen  in  Soochow.  The  Sihu, 
or  Western  Lake,  which  lies  among  the 
hills  a  short  distance  from  Hangchow,  is 
a  picturesque  sheet  of  water,  but  we  had 
time  only  for  a  glance  at  the  temples, 
pagodas,  monasteries,  and  Imperial 
pleasure  gardens,  which  give  variety  and 
architectural  beauty  to  its  grassy  slopes 
and  boldly  projecting  promontories. 
Leaving  Hangchow  for  Shanghai  by  the 
regular  boat-train  late  Saturday  after- 
noon, we  steamed  through  the  Grand 
Canal  all  night,  and  arrived  at  Kashing 
early  the  next  morning.  When  I  went 
on  deck,  after  breakfast,  we  were  just 
entering  upon  a  great,  flat,  cultivated 
plain  where  it  seemed  to  have  been  rain- 
ing coffins  for  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  I  The  banks  of  the  canal  were 
lined  with  them,  and  they  lay  sprinkled 
over  the  fields  as  far  back  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  I  think  it  is  not  an  over- 
statement to  say  that  there  were  a  hun- 
dred to  every  square  mile,  and  most  of 
them  had  no  other  covering  than  a  layer 
of  reeds  or  dried  grass.  The  only  ex- 
planation I  can  suggest  of  this  wholesale 
exposure  of  coffins  in  open  fields  is 
based  on  the  tyrannous  force  of  the 
preposterous  superstition  known  to  the 
Orient  as  "  fengshui."  In  China,  as  in 
Korea,  it  is  universally  believed  that  the 
place  selected  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
controls,  for  good  or  evil,  the  fortunes 
of  the  living.  Beneficent  or  calamitous 
streams  of  influence  are  supposed  to  flow 
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from  the  graves  of  dead  ancestors,  and 
the  topography  of  the  gfround  in  which 
a  corpse  is  laid  determines  the  luck  of 
the  surviving  family.  As  the  common 
people  are  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  good  or  evil  fortune  depends, 
they  are  forced  to  consult  professional 
"  ground  doctors,"  or  geomancers,  who, 
after  pretending  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
country,  select  for  the  grave  a  place 
where  the  "  green  dragon  "  current  and 
the  "white  tiger"  current  of  spiritual 
influence  are  free  to  run  in  the  proper 
direction.  These  ground  doctors,  of 
course,  are  not  in  the  business  for  their 
health,  and  if  a  family  which  has  lost  its 
head  by  death  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
pay  the  fee  which  the  geomancer  asks 
for  picking  out  a  lucky  grave  site,  it 
must  either  leave  the  corpse  unburied  or 
run  the  risk  of  bringing  terrible  calamity 
upon  itself  by  putting  the  body  under 
ground  in  a  place  where  the  "  fengshui  " 
is  unpropitious.  The  easiest  and  cheap- 
est way  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  is 
to  set  the  cofiin  out  in  a  field  and  leave 
it  there  until  the  family  gets  richer  or 
the  ground  doctor  abates  his  terms.  The 
Chinese  are  supposed  to  be  a  reasoning 
as  well  as  an  ancestar-loving  and  ances- 


tor-revering race;  but  after  seeing  the 
way  in  which  they  disposed  of  their 
dead,  I  modified  my  view  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  wholly  lost  my  faith  in  the 
sincerity  of  their  love  and  reverence  for 
their  ancestors.  If  they  had  the  brains 
of  a  Siberian  Korak,  they  would  not  be- 
lieve in  "  ground  doctors  "  or  "  fengshui ;" 
and  if  they  really  loved  or  cared  for 
their  fathers  as  civilized  race-  do,  they 
would  pay  some  little  honor  to  their 
bodies  after  death,  and  not  deal  with 
them  as  the  Cubans  in  Santiago  used  to 
deal  with  fever-infected  clothing. 

Late  Sunday  afternoon  we  passed  out 
of  the  canal  into  the  Huangpu  River 
above  Shanghai,  and  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  that  evening  we  reached  the 
city  and  returned  to  our  hotel,  after  an 
absence  of  seven  days.  The  expenses 
of  our  week's  trip  were  $228.46  Mex., 
or  $114.23  gold,  including  house-boat, 
equipment,  provisions,  the  wages  of 
eleven  men,  and  the  charges  paid  to  tugs 
for  towing  us  nearly  four  hundred  miles. 
A  party  of  four  persons  might  easily 
make  a  house-boat  trip  of  a  month  at  a 
cost  of  $4  a  day  per  capita,  and  thirty 
days  could  not  possibly  be  sijent  in  China 
more  comfortably  or  more  pleasantly. 


THE  AMERICAN  TEACHER  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Br  JAMES  A.   LE  ROT 

Author  of  ■  Town  and  Country  in  the  Phtttppines"  ttc,  etc. 


SO  much  contradictory  testimony  is 
published  as  to  the  nature  and 
probable  results  of  the  work  done 
in  the  American  schools  in  the  Philip- 
pines that  really  first-hand,  competent 
testimony  gains  special  importance.  A 
gcx>d  deal  of  what  passes  for  competent 
discussion  of  the  Philippine  school  work 
is  written  by  whilom  sojourners,  some  of 
whom  have  not  been  near  a  school-house 
in  the  islands.  Other  contributors,  claim- 
ing to  have  been  visitors  to  these  schools, 
have  nevertheless  told  to  the  readers 
even  of  our  serious  political  reviews 
incidents  and  class-room  conversations 


therein  which  fall  under  the  category  of 
things  "  interesting  if  true."  One  such 
story  has  been  circulated  as  an  atiti- 
imperialistic  document.  An  undue  pro- 
portion of  the  articles  written  for  Ameri- 
can jjeriodicals  by  American  school- 
teachers in  the  Philippines  have  been 
written  by  the  sort  who  proved  uncon- 
genial or  unfitted  for  the  work,  and  have 
within  the  past  few  years  been  weeded 
out  of  the  teaching  force,  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily,  returning  to  the  United 
States,  therefore,  in  a  critical  mood. 

The  teachers  in  the  Philippines  who 
have  been  in  the  work  since  1901 — some 
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of  them  even  longer,  beginning  back  in 
the  days  of  the  military  government — now 
call  themselves  the  "  Old  Guard."  They 
are  yet  young  in  experience  in  the  Philip- 
pines, as  real  experience  in  an  environ- 
ment so  different  from  that  at  home 
should  be  regarded.  But  they  are  of  the 
sort  who  proved  to  have  the  necessary 
staying  power  and  the  right  qualities 
and  disposition ;  and  they  have  now,  as 
it  were,  caught  their  "  second  wind " 
in  the  matter  of  opinions  upon  things 
Philippine  and  Filipino.  Testimony  from 
these  men  and  women  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  all ;  no  one  of  them  has  had  the 
experience  to  enable  him  to  survey  the 
whole  situation  comprehensively;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  each  one  can  g^ve 
detailed  testimony  that  comes  most  inti- 
mately close  to  the  truth  regarding  con- 
ditions in  the  islands.  They,  of  all 
Americans,  have  come  closest  to  the 
masses  of  the  Filipino  people. 

Some  extracts  from  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  "  The  Philippine  Teacher  "  by 
E.  }.  Albertson,  a  teacher  who  has  had 
almost  five  years'  experience  in  the 
schools  of  Misamis  province,  are  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  every  American  who 
takes  a  concern  in  the  broader  aspects 
of  the  "  Philippine  question."  It  should 
be  said,  by  way  of  preface  to  these 
extracts,  that  Misamis  province  lies  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Mindanao,  and 
comprises  a  sort  of  fringe  of  mostly  poor 
and  little  towns  of  Christian  Filipinos 
(Bisayans,  in  the  main)  lying  next  to  the 
unexplored  interior  or  to  the  territory  of 
the  Moros.  Naturally,  this  was  a  rather 
backward  portion  of  the  Philippines  when 
American  occupation  began,  and  hence 
not  the  most  favorable  region  for  prog- 
ress. It  should  be  said  also  that  Mr. 
Albertson  is  speaking  primarily  of  the 
Filipino  masses,  not  of  the  few  aristo- 
cratic families  whose  manner  of  living 
was  altogether  more  pretentious.  I  select 
only  the  most  significant  paragraphs  of 
this  article : 

Old  established  customs  of  the  home  that 
we  reg^ard  as  superstitious  and  queer  are 
gradually  giving  way  to  modern  ideas. 
Rarely  does  one  now  encounter,  upon  paying 
a  visit  to  the  home  of  a  pupil,  that  cold,  for- 
eign attitude  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  and  other  members  of  the  family 
that  formerly  characterized  such  occasions. 


.  .  .  Instead,  we  now  begin  to  see  the  yoinig 
people  and  parents  receive  their  visitors  with 
perfect  ease  and  cordiality.    The  visitor  does 
not  so  frequently  have  to  gain  the  good  will 
of  the  two  or  three  bony  dogs,  fightii^  cock, 
or  family  pig  at  the  entrance  to  the  Filipino 
home  as  was  formerly  the  case.     These  pet* 
are  gradually  being  dispensed  with,  or  are 
being  relegated  to  their  proper  places.    Nor 
does  one  nave  to  pass  over  a  stained  floor, 
hang  his  hat  on  a  dust-covered  hat-rack  sup- 
ported by  cobwebs,  or  seat  himself  in  a 
^easy,  dirty  chair  that  at  once  puts  a  finisb- 
mg  touch  to  his  suit  of  clean  white  clothes, 
so  frequently  as  before.    Instead  of  saddles 
and  fish-nets,  he  finds  on  the  walls  pictures 
and  drawings,  made,  perhaps,  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family.    The  furniture,  what  there 
is  of  it,  is  arranged  with  some  degree  of 
taste,  and  odds  and  ends  are  not  found  bidden 
in  half-secluded  nooks. 

In  the  matter  of  cooking, eating,  and  sleep- 
ing perhaps  the  greatest  changes  have  been 
wrought.  First  of  all,  pigsties  and  chicken- 
roosts  are  being  removed  from  the  kitchen, 
better  facilities  for  cooking  are  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  ones,  dining-tables,  with 
tablecloths,  are  ^adually  coming  into  daily 
use,  and  the  practice  of  eating  the  food  from 
the  floor  is  becoming  less  common  than  for- 
merly. The  practice  of  the  whole  family 
eating  from  one  common  dish  is  being  dis- 
continued in  many  families,  and  greater  use 
is  being  made  of  knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 
Where  it  is  possible,  the  family  occupy  two  or 
more  sleeping-rooms  instead  of  the  one  lai« 
one,  as  was  formerly  the  custom.  And  the 
people  are  learning  the  desirability  of  using 
beds  instead  of  the  floor  for  sleeping  purposes. 
Nor  are  all  the  windows  of  the  beoroora 
closed  tightly  at  night,  as  was  formerly  the 
case.  Thanks  to  the  lessons  learned  in 
hygiene  classes,  the  children  are  persuading 
their  parents  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
matter  of  ventilation. 

Permit  me  to  quote  an  instance  of  the 
changes  that  are  going  on.  One  of  the  stu- 
dents who  is  attending  our  provincial  school 
is  a  Chinese  mestizo.  He  is  boarding  with 
Chinese  relatives.  I  have  known  him  for 
more  than  four  years,  and  can  say  that  I  had 
never  seen  a  more  unkempt,  mannerless  per- 
son than  he  appeared  to  be  the  moming  I 
first  saw  him,  standing  in  the  store  of  one  of 
his  Chinese  relatives.  I  recently  had  occa- 
sion to  pass  by  the  boarding-house  of  thb 
young  man,  and  what  I  saw  in  his  room  wis 
indeed  in  marked  contrast  with  the  surround- 
ings. Shelves  and  decorations  were  on  the 
walls.  There  was  a  place  arranged  for  everr- 
thing  he  used.  His  mirror,  tooth-brush, 
water-glass,  bookcase,  etc  ,  were  all  found  to 
be  conveniently  and  ardstically  placed.  Tl»s 
boy,  during  the  past  two  years,  has  changed 
from  a  rough,  ignorant,  and  ill-mannered  fel- 
low to  a  neat,  care-taking,  and  observant  rtij 
dent.  He  exerts  a  great  influence  for  good 
on  his  fellow-students.  Out  in  the  province, 
in  his  home,  is  found  the  stamp  of  the  Amen 
can  schools.   Pictures  and  fancy  ncedlfO'* 
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adorn  the  walls,  and  the  home  in  general  is 
well  ordered.  If  schools  can  work  such  a 
change  for  good  in  such  a  home,  how  much 
more  may  we  hope  for  in  the  purely  Filipino 
home? 

.  .  .  Schools  are  teaching  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple to  appreciate  the  dignity  of  manual  labor, 
which  fact  is  manifesting  itself  most  forcibly 
in  the  home.  Where  in  past  years  the  [better- 
class]  Filipino  home  was  overcrowded  with 
slaves,  who  were  made  to  do  all  the  house- 
work, we  find  the  sons  and  daughters  in 
many  families  now  doing  this  work.  An 
American   teacher  setting  up  a  half-dozen 

{)ieces  of  hyloplates,  or  carrying  a  couple  of 
arge  packages  of  books  home,  or  a  lady 
teacher,  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up,  doing 
some  ordinary  household  duty,  have  demon- 
strated to  the  Filipino  boy  and  prl  that 
manual  labor  is  not  for  some,  but  for  all ; 
that  instead  of  shunning  work  because  it  is 
undignified,  we  should  cling  to  it  for  the  joy 
it  g^ves.  In  many  of  the  homes  of  our 
pupils  the  girls  are  doing  their  own  washing, 
ironing,  sewing,  and  even  making  their  own 
clothes.  In  families  where  there  are  several 
daughters  they  alternate  with  each  other 
each  week  in  directing  the  household  work. 
.  .  .  Boys  in  many  of  the  better  homes  have 
ceased  to  be  ashamed  to  carry  water  and  do 
other  chores  about  the  home,  as  is  done  by 
boys  in  America.  In  cases  where  parents 
of  the  school-children  of  the  towns  own 
farms  near  by,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  these 
days  to  see  boys,  who  during  the  week  are 
attending  the  high  school,  wearing  perhaps 
fine  clothes  and  patent  leather  shoes,  out  on 
the  farm  Saturdays  following  the  plowed 
furrow  and  urging  along  the  slow  carabao. 
For  those  critics  who  are  trying  to  decry  the 
system  of  education  as  now  established  in 
these  islands,  because  it  is  not  a  practical 
one,  because  the  schools  are  turning  out 
young  men  and  women  who  are  averse  to 
manual  labor,  such  examples  as  I  have  men- 
tioned ought  to  be  sufficient,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  prove  how  unsubstantiated  are  their 
chaises.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
school-boys  dressed  in  working  clothes  build- 
ing fence  out  under  a  hot  sun,  or  pulling 
weeds  in  the  school  garden,  or  working  on 
some  building  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
school  work.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  now  to 
see  Filipino  girls  working  in  the  garden  or 
taking  outdoor  exercise,  either  by  engaging 
in  games  or  going  through  gymnastic  anils. 

We  should  assume,  without  going  fur- 
ther, that  this  is  the  sort  of  American 
teacher  in  the  Philippines  who  is,  as  the 
writer  says  the  teacher  should  be,  "a 
broad-minded,  tactful,  generous,  and 
approachable  neighbor,  rather  than  John 
Smith,  American  teacher  from  New  York, 


sojourning  in  the  Philippines."  This  is 
the  sort  of  a  teacher  who,  while  firmly 
maintaining  the  necessity  for  instruction 
in  English  in  the  school-room  as  the 
proper  means  for  broadening  the  horizon 
of  the  whole  coming  generation  of  Fili- 
pinos, yet  does  not  in  the  least  despise 
the  native  dialect,  nor  underestimate  its 
vigor  and  tenacity  of  life,  and  who,  on 
the  contrary,  promptly  leams  it,  that  he 
may  the  better  put  himself  en  rapport 
with  his  pupils  and  their  parents,  and 
may  understand  their  mental  processes 
the  better  also.  This  is  the  practical 
American  teacher  in  the  Philippines,  and 
these  comments  of  his  are  but  a  mere 
hint  of  the  many  ways  in  which  such 
men  and  women  are  having  influence  in 
the  Philippines.  He  paints  no  mere 
enthusiast's  picture  of  a  day  in  the  future, 
but  speaks  of  things  as  they  are : 

I  do  not  mean  to  have  it  inferred  that 
what  I  have  fust  said  applies  to  all  Filipino 
homes,  or  even  half  of  them.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  school-chilcffen  throughout  the 
archipelago  are  taking  so  strenuously  to 
work.  No,  the  percentage  is  probably  small. 
But  what  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  fact 
that  in  almost  every  town  in  the  archipelago 
there  is  found  a  considerable  number  of 
young  people  who  have  acquired  or  are  ac- 
quiring the  proper  attitude  toward  manual 
labor ;  and  it  is  in  the  Filipino  home  that 
this  newly  acquired  idea  is  first  being  put 
into  practice. 

It  should  be  said  also  that  the  schools 
are  having,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
an  influence  in  improving  the  diet  of  the 
Filipinos.  Where  there  were  army  posts 
the  people  often  learned  to  like  canned 
salmon  and  other  articles  of  the  com- 
missary supply,  above  all  others  the 
soldiers'  white  bread.  The  American 
women  teachers,  and  sometimes  the  men 
as  well,  have  often  been  called  upon  to 
initiate  the  people  in  bread-making,  cake- 
making,  and  the  use  of  baking-powder 
for  various  articles  of  food.  Not  a  few 
of  the  women  teachers  are  virtually  cook- 
ing-school instructors  outside  of  regular 
hours,  and  wheat  flour,  formerly  un- 
known in  most  of  the  towns,  is  coming 
into  use. 
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CHICAGO'S  STRUGGLE  FOR  FREE- 
DOM  FROM   TRACTION  RULE 

Br  GEORGE  C.   S2KES 

Since  this  article  was  written  a  great  victory  has  been  won  for  the  city  of  Chiago  in  tbe 
traction  struggle  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  retusing  to  place  upon 
the  so-called  ninety-nine-year  act  the  interpretation  set  upon  it  by  the  traction  companies. 
This  decision  was  summarized  and  its  effect  described  in  The  Outlook  last  week.  Tbe 
reader  of  the  present  article  will  be  interested  to  know  that  its  author  has  been  a  qiecial 
student  of  this  question  for  over  ten  years,  and  has  had  occasion,  as  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent and  editorial  writer  tor  the  Chicago  press,  to  watch  the  traction  struggle  at  close 
range.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Sikes  was  in  1890  made  Secretary  ot  the  Street  Railway 
Commission  (really  a  special  committee  of  the  City  Council  on  this  subject),  and  held  that 
office  for  over  two  years;  while  later  be  was  associated  with  Mr.  B.  J.  Arnold  in  tbe  prep- 
aration of  an  elaborate  engineering  report  on  the  traction  question.— The  Editors. 


'f   I    M 


^H£  sociaiistie  movement  (so 
called),  which  seems  now  so 
rampant,  is  due  more  to  the 
determination  of  the  people 'to  boss  the 
situation  than  to  any  economic  princi- 
ples or  socialistic  dogmas — a.  determina- 
tion to  subdue  corporations  drunk  on 
ill-gotten  wealth.  For  this  feeling  the 
special  beneficiaries  of  governmental  pol- 
icies have  only  themselves  to  blame." 

This  statement  of  Lyman  E.  Cooley,  the 
well-known  engineer,  in  a  recent  talk  on 
public  ownership  to  the  Western  Society 
of  Engineers,  aptiy  characterizes  the  mu- 
nicipal ownership  movement  in  Chicago. 
That  movement  has  been  and  is  still  pri- 
marily political.  It  is  at  bottom  little  else 
than  an  effort  to  restore  and  maintain 
democratic  government.  To  b^in  with, 
it  was  not  a  municipal  ownership  move- 
ment at  all.  Ten  years  ago  the  people 
of  Chicago  demanded  only  a  fair  fran- 
chise settlement.  Balked  in  that,  and 
angered  at  the  continued  attempts  of  the 
traction  companies  to  secure  control  of 
the  government,  both  State  and  local,  in 
order  to  force  upon  the  community  an 
unfair  franchise  settlement,  public  senti- 
ment has  moved  steadily  forward,  until 
to-day  Chicago  is  committed  to  munici- 
palization at  the  earliest  time  at  which 
it  can  be  brought  about 

There  b  nothing  so  amazing  as  the 
stupidity  of  men  who  will  not  see.  The 
obtuseness  of  the  Chicago  traction  mag- 
nates is  to  be  likened  only  to  the  blind- 
ness  of   the    beneficiaries    of   the    old 
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r^me  in  the  days  immediately  preceding 
the  French  Revolution.  Ten  years  ago 
twenty-year  franchise  renewals,  with  no 
limitations  of  consequence,  could  have 
been  had  with  comparatively  little  effort 
Yerkes  demanded  fifty-year  grants,  and, 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  delib- 
erately set  out  to  debauch  the  govern- 
ment of  State  as  well  as  city.  This  daring 
challenge  furnished  the  shock  that  was 
necessary  to  arouse  the  people.  In  this 
sense  Mr.  Yerkes  may  be  said  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  one  person  to 
bring  about  the  political  regeneration  of 
Chicago.  When  the  companies  got  ready 
to  take  twenty-year  grants,  public  senti- 
ment had  moved  on  and  demanded  the 
imposition  of  new  conditions.  While 
they  hesitated  and  tried  to  drive  a  better 
bargain,  public  sentiment  moved  forward 
again.  Thus  the  companies  have  always 
lagged  two  or  three  years  behind  the 
steady  onward  march  of  public  opinion, 
manifesting  a  willingness  to  accept  when 
too  late,  terms  that  could  have  been 
secured  somewhat  eariier.  I  verily  b^ 
lieve  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question 
for  the  existing  companies  to  secure  to- 
day franchise  renewal  grants  of  any  kind 
whatever.  So  angered  are  tbe  people 
that  they  will  allow  their  city  govern- 
ment to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  old  crowd,  except  to  buy  their  property 
if  it  can  be  had  for  a  reasonable  price. 

The  present  situation  can  be  better 
understood  if  traced  from  the  banning. 

In  1858  a  franchise  for  horse-car  lines 
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was  conferred  by  the  Council  upon  a 
group  of  men  who  shortly  afterwards 
became  incorporated  as  the  Chicago 
City  Railway  Company.  The  grant  was 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  thereafter  until 
the  city  should  elect  to  purchase  the 
tangible  property.  In  the  next  few  years 
similar  grants  were  made  to  other  com- 
panies to  occupy  the  North  and  West 
divisions  of  the  city,  the  City  Railway 
Company  confining  itself  to  the  South 
division.  Thus  was  early  established 
the  policy  of  dividing  the  city  for  trans- 
portation purposes  into  three  divisions, 
which  has  subsisted  to  this  time.  The 
lack  of  unification,  which  has  taken  place 
in  most  other  cities,  is  the  prime  cause 
of  the  wretched  accommodations  which 
the  Chicago  street<ar  companies  ailord 
the  traveling  public. 

The  next  chapter  of  traction  history 
has  to  do  with  the  now  famous  ninety- 
nine-year  act.  In  1865  the  companies 
asked  the  State  Legislature  to  extend 
their  corporate  life  from  twenty-five  to 
ninety-nine  years,  and  to  give  a  like 
increase  to  their  grants  to  occupy  the 
streets  of  Chicago,  without  the  consent 
of  the  City  Council  thereto.  The  Legis- 
lature did  pass  this  act  over  the  veto  of 
Governor  Oglesby  and  in  the  face  of  an 
outburst  of  public  indignation  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  manifested  in 
recent  years.  This  action  of  the  com- 
panies laid  the  foundation  of  the  years 
of  rancor  and  bad  feeling  that  have  fol- 
lowed. It  was  the  insistence  by  the  city 
that  all  remaining  claim  of  rights  under 
this  act  should  be  absolutely  surrendered 
by  the  companies  as  one  of  the  consider- 
ations for  any  new  grant  they  might 
obtain  that  has  proved  the  main  stum- 
bling-block to  a  settlement.  In  other 
words,  this  unjust  and  offensive  legisla- 
tion of  1865,  undoubtedly  passed  by  cor- 
rupt means,  has  served  indirectly^  as  the 
most  powerful  single  support  of  the 
municipal  ownership  movement  of  the 
present.  One  result  of  this  action  was 
the  incorporation  in  the  Constitution  of 
1870  of  a  clause  making  it  impossible 
for  the  Legislature  thereafter  to  grant 
street  railway  franchises  without  local 
consent.  A  law  was  soon  after  passed 
limiting  all  such  consents  to  twenty 
years. 


The  next  event  of  critical  importance 
in  the  street  railway  history  of  Chicago 
was  the  entrance  into  the  field  of  Charles 
T.  Yerkes.  Mr.  Yerkes  had  left  Phila- 
delphia under  a  cloud.  He  set  up  as  a 
broker  in  Chicago  in  the  early  eighties, 
without  capital,  but  possessed  of  great 
shrewdness  and  ability.  He  had  the 
dare-devil  courage  of  the  highwayman, 
and,  like  the  highwayman,  he  was  without 
conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  methods 
to  be  employed  in  accomplishing  results. 
He  was  far-seeing  enough  to  understand 
the  possibilities  of  street  railway  develop- 
ment in  a  city  like  Chicago,  and  his 
Philadelphia  experience  had  taught  him 
the  value,  to  the  financier,  of  the  ability 
to  combine  politics  with  business.  More- 
over, he  still  had  powerful  Philadelphia 
connections  that  furnished  him  with 
funds  to  float  his  Chicago  projects.  In 
1886  and  1887  Mr.  Yerkes,  for  himself 
and  his  associates,  chief  of  whom  were 
Messrs.  Elkins  and  Widener,  of  Phila- 
delphia, secured  control  of  a  majority  of 
the  stock  of  the  companies  in  the  North 
and  West  divisions  of  the  city.  Then 
began  the  most  remarkable  era  of  finan- 
ciering and  political  manipulation  that 
Chicago  has  ever  known.  Companies 
were  multiplied  and  securities  were  piled 
on  top  of  securities  in  the  most  confusing 
manner.  Construction  companies  were 
utilized  to  benefit  an  inside  clique.  Politi- 
cally, Mr.  Yerkes  became  the  most  power- 
ful factor  in  the  community.  He  domi- 
nated conventions  and  made  and  unmade 
councils  and  mayors,  all,  of  course,  under 
cover  as  much  as  possible.  Later  he 
had  nearly  as  much  to  say  in  naming 
Governors  and  in  controlling  the  action 
of  State  Legislatures.  Mr.  Yerkes  wanted 
more  valuable  grants  than  it  was  p>ossible 
for  the  Council  to  vote  him,  under  the 
law  Umiting  all  such  grants  to  twenty 
years.  He  went  to  the  Legislature  of 
1895  with  bills  that  were  passed  without 
much  difficulty,  but  their  final  success 
was  blocked  by  the  veto  of  Governor 
Altgeld.  Angered  at  this  defeat  of  his 
project,  Mr.  Yerkes  decided  to  name  the 
next  Governor  of  the  State  himself  and 
thus  be  sure  of  having  a  man  who  would 
carry  out  his  wishes ;  and  in  this  he  suc- 
ceeded. The  Allen  Law,  authorizing  fifty- 
year  grants,  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
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ture  of  1897  and  signed  by  Governor 
Tanner.  By  this  time,  however,  so  much 
progress  had  been  made  with  govern- 
mental conditions  in  Chicago  that  the 
city  government,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison,  refused  to 
make  any  grant  whatever  until  the  odious 
Allen  Law  should  be  repealed,  and  that 
law  was  repealed  by  the  succeeding 
Legislature.  From  that  time  on  the  com- 
panies have  been  continually  on  the 
defensive 

The  Chicago  city  government  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  its  lowest  level 
about  1895.  The  Municipal  Voters' 
League  was  organized  in  1896,  and  at 
the  outset  met  with  astonishing  success 
in  its  effort  to  secure  the  election  of  bet- 
ter men  to  the  City  Council.  In  1897 
John  Maynard  Harlan,  a  member  of  the 
City  Council,  received  approximately  70,- 
000  votes  as  an  independent  candidate 
for  Mayor  on  the  issue  of  opposition  to 
the  Yerkes  franchise  policy.  Carter  H. 
Harrison,  who  was  elected  Mayor  as  the 
Democratic  nominee,  immediately  took 
the  leadership  of  the  fight  against  Yerkes. 
After  the  repeal  of  the  Allen  I>aw  he  took 
the  position  that  there  should  be  no 
franchise  renewals  until  after  the  Legis- 
lature should  pass  a  law  authorizing 
municipal  ownership.  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  Mayor  Harrison  that  this 
law  should  be  actually  utilized  at  once. 
His  policy  was  to  grant  one  more  re- 
newal franchise,  which  franchise  should 
reserve  to  the  city  the  right  of  purchase 
at  some  time  not  far  distant  in  the  future. 
He  wished  the  city,  when  making  the 
grant,  to  be  in  full  possession  of  the 
power  to  utilize  the  right  of  purchase  as 
soon  as  it  should  become  available. 
Shortly  after  the  repeal  of  the  Allen  Law, 
the  Council  co.Timittee,  headed  by  Alder- 
man Milton  J.  Foreman,  began  working 
out  a  constructive  policy  for  the  city.  A 
bill  giving  the  city  full  power  to  deal 
with  the  situation  as  it  might  see  fit, 
including  the  power  to  municipalize,  was 
prepared  and  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1901  with  the  approval  of  the 
City  Council.  This  bill  failed  of  pas- 
sage. When  the  Legislature  met  in  1 903, 
however,  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
enabling  municipal  legislation  had  crys- 
tallized to  such  an  extent  that  opposition 


was  futile.  The  Speaker  of  the  House, 
who  tried  to  kill  the  bill  under  the  gavel, 
was  literally  driven  from  the  chair  by 
infuriated  members,  and  sought  refuge 
behind  barred  doors  in  his  private  room. 
He  was  allowed  to  resume  the  chair  only 
on  the  promise  that  he  would  gfive  roll- 
calls  in  the  future,  and  the  municipal 
ownership  bill,  known  as  the  Mueller 
Bill,  thereupon  was  passed  by  both 
Houses  and  signed  by  the  Governor. 

Public  feeling  against  the  companies 
was  naturally  growing  more  intense  all 
the  time.  But  the  situation  was  not  yet 
hopeless  for  them.  They  could  have 
secured  a  grant  on  fairly  liberal  terms. 
But  they  hoped  to  do  better.  They 
thought  the  outbursts  of  public  feeling 
which  they  were  witnessing  were  mere 
passing  storms  that  would  clear  away 
and  leave  them  again  in  control  of  the 
situation.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  Mr. 
Yerkes  must  be  credited  with  keener 
insight  than  his  fellow-financiers  in  the 
traction  world.  After  the  repeal  of  the 
Allen  Law  he  had  theperception  to  realize 
that  the  game  as  it  had  been  played  was 
up.  He  got  his  holdings  together,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1899  sold  out  and  left 
for  London.  The  pu  rchasers  were  chiefly 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  financiers 
with  whom  he  had  previously  been  asso- 
ciated. These  men  appeared  to  think 
that  the  trouble  in  Chicago  was  chiefly 
due  to  Mr.  Yerkes's  personal  unpopu- 
larity. They  thought  that  with  him  .out 
of  the  way  the  franchise  deal  could  still 
be  engineered  all  right.  Their  first  move 
was  to  organize  a  new  corporation,  the 
Chicago  Union  Traction  Company,  start 
the  printing-press  and  put  out  new  securi- 
ties to  inflate  still  further  a  capitalization 
already  watered  to  the  limit.  These  men 
had  not  been  in  control  long  before  they 
discovered  that  they  had  been  duped. 
One  of  their  attorneys  declared  in  open 
court  that  Mr.  Yerkes  had  sold  them  a 
gold  brick.  It  was  discovered  upon  in- 
vestigation that,  in  order  to  make  a  show- 
ing, dividends  had  been  paid  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  smaller  companies  from 
borrowed  funds.  Yerkes  had  retained 
in  small  outlying  companies  still  con- 
trolled by  him  operating  r^hts  of  great 
value  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  new 
owners  to  get  control  of.     Naturally,  the 
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people  of  Chicago  were  not  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  plea  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  financiers  that  they  must 
have  franchise  renewals  on  terms  that 
would  make  good  the  enormous  amount 
of  watered  seciurities  held  by  them.  The 
companies  and  the  Council  committee 
met  to  negotiate.  When  the  city  asked 
that  the  companies,  in  return  for  a  twenty- 
year  renewal  grant,  relinquish  all  claims 
under  the  ninety-nine-year  act,  Messrs. 
Auerbach  and  Govin,  representing  the 
New  York  owners  of  Union  Traction 
stock,  replied  with  a  lordly  air  that  this 
could  not  be  done.  Thereupon  negotia- 
tions were  broken  oil.  However,  the 
City  Railway  Company,  which  was  not 
so  excessively  over<apitaIized,  and  the 
stock  of  which  was  more  largely  held  in 
Chicago,  after  a  time  reopened  negotia- 
tions. Representatives  of  this  company 
co-operated  with  the  Council  committee 
in  framing  an  ordinance  providing  for 
a  twenty-year  renewal  grant  and  a  com- 
plete waiver  of  all  claims  under  the  ninety- 
nine-year  act,  with  a  stipulation  that 
after  the  expiration  of  thirteen  years  the 
city  might  purchase  the  property  of  the 
company  without  any  allowance  what- 
ever for  franchise  values.  This  ordi- 
nance, while  supported  by  many  public- 
spirited  citizens,  including  Mayor  Harri- 
son, was  combated  from  two  sources. 
The  Union  Traction  owners  realized  that 
if  it  should  be  passed  and  accepted  by 
the  City  Railway  Company  they  could 
never  get  a  better  one.  The  City  Rail- 
way Company  has  stock  outstanding  to 
the  amount  of  $18,000,000  par  value, 
without  any  bonded  indebtedness.  Its. 
tangible  property  has  been  valued  by  a 
competent  engineer  at  $12,000,000.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  City  Railway  Com- 
pany from  accepting  the  ordinance,  a 
syndicate  headed  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
purchased  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  share 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  City  Railway. 
In  later  negotiations  with  the  city  this 
purchase  was  cited  in  support  of  the 
claim  that  the  franchises  now  owned  by 
the  City  Railway  Company  are  worth 
$25,000,000.  From  the  radical  side  the 
ordinance  was  attacked  as  being  too 
favorable  to  the  company.  A  referen- 
dum vote  taken  on  the  ordinance  later, 
when  it  was  no  longer  a  live  issue,  and 


under  circumstances  peculiarly  unfavor- 
able to  its  adoption,  was  adverse  by  a 
large  majority. 

At  the  same  election  at  which  this 
City  Railway  ordinance  was  voted  down 
Judge  Edward  F.  Dunne  was  chosen 
Mayor  on  the  issue  of  immediate  munici- 
pal ownership.  Early  in  his  administra- 
tion Mayor  Dunne  sent  to  the  Council 
a  message  embodying  alternative  plans — 
one  designated  the  "  City  Plan,"  the 
other  the  "  Contract  Plan."  The  "  City 
Plan  "  looked  toward  direct  municipali- 
zation under  the  Mueller  Law.  The 
"  Contract  Plan  "  was  not  an  immediate 
municipal  ownership  plan  at  all,  but  was 
described  as  the  "  short  cut "  to  municipal 
ownership.  While  presenting  the  two 
plans.  Mayor  Dunne  gave  his  unquali- 
fied approval  to  the  "Contract  Plan." 
The  Mayor's  critics  at  once  declared 
that  he  had  abandoned  the  issue  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  on  which  he  had  just 
been  elected.  They  said  that  if  he  could 
consistently  favor  a  franchise  grant  to 
one  set  of  men  there  was  no  reason  why 
others  could  not  with  equal  consistency 
favor  a  grant  to  the  old  companies,  pro- 
vided the  terms  were  unobjectionable. 
So  negotiations  were  again  opened  be- 
tween the  companies  and  the  Council 
committee.  This,  to  my  mind,  was  the 
last  opportunity  for  the  companies.  I 
believe  the  matter  could  have  been 
settled  in  a  way  to  leave  them,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  in  possession  of  the 
field  had  they  been  willing  to  accept  a 
grant  running  nominally  for  twenty 
years,  but  subject  to  city  purchase  on 
fair  terms  at  any  time,  or  at  most  at  any 
time  after  five  years.  Fair  terms  in  this 
case  would  include  some  allowance  for 
present  unexpired  franchise  rights  of  the 
companies.  But,  as  usual,  the  com- 
panies overreached  themselves.  Mayor 
Dunne  appeared  to  be  floundering.  The 
traction  men  thought  the  reaction  had 
set  in,  and  they  demanded  terms  in  the 
ordinance  to  which  the  public  would  not 
consent.  The  Council  would  not  pass 
the  measure.  Moreover,  the  Council 
had  pledged  itself  previously  not  to  pass 
any  ordinance  until  the  people  should 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  thereon  by  referendum,  and 
it  seemed  useless  to  submit  to  a  referen- 
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dum  an  ordinance  criticised  by  influen- 
tial elements  that  had  favored  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ordinance  previously  proposed 
for  the  City  Railway.  After  the  failure 
of  the  Council  to  act  upon  either  of  the 
two  plans  he  had  previously  submitted, 
Mayor  Dunne  had  presented  a  third 
plan,  which  had  been  p>ending  for  some 
weeks  when  the  franchise  renewal  plan 
fell  through.  All  at  once  the  Mayor's 
third  plan  was  taken  up  by  the  Council 
and  passed  hastily,  without  any  detailed 
consideration  of  its  merits.  This  ordi- 
nance provides  for  the  issuance  of  $75,- 
000,000  worth  of  Mueller  Law  certificates 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  street 
railway  system  by  purchase,  construc- 
tion, condemnation,  or  otherwise.  If 
approved  by  the  people,  this  ordinance 
will  be  a  blanket  grant  of  authority  to 
the  Mayor  and  Council  to  proceed  to 
the.  acquisition  of  a  municipal  street  rail- 
way system.  Under  the  Mueller  Law 
there  is  a  distinction  between  municipal 
ownership  and  municipal  operation. 
Before  the  city  can  operate,  the  question 
of  operation  must  be  submitted  to  the 
people  as  a  separate  proposition,  and 
approved  by  three-fifths  of  those  voting 
thereon.  That  question  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  next  election.  A  majority 
vote  will  suffice  to  carry  the  proposition 
for  the  issuance  of  certificates  for  mu- 
nicipal ownership. 

That  Mayor  Dunne's  municipal  own- 
ership ordinance  will  be  adopted  at  the 
election  of  April  3  I  have  no  doubt. 
Moreover,  all  things  considered,  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  adopted.  I  have  very 
serious  doubts,  however,  if  municipal 
ownership  will  be  attained  under  this 
particular  ordinance.  An  affirmative 
popular  vote  on  it  isnecessary  to  register 
the  onward  march  of  public  opinion.  A 
negative  vote  would  be  taken  to  indicate 
a  reaction  in  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
the  electorate  and  would  lead  to  the  re- 
sumption of  negotiations  between  the 
city  and  the  companies,  with  a  certainty 
of  failure  again  on  that  line.  An  affirma- 
tive vote  will  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
people  are  through  with  the  old  companies 
and  that  they  might  as  well  make  up 
their  minds  to  sell  out  and  quit  before 
they  shall  be  forced  out  at  further  loss 
to  Uiemselves.    If  adopted,  however,  the 


ordinance  itself  will  not  bring  early 
results.  The  way  out,  in  my  opinion, 
would  still  lie  along  another  line — that 
is,  through  the  adoption  of  a  modified 
form  of  Mayor  Dunne's  so-called  "  Con- 
tract Plan."  That  plan  will  not  only 
soonest  bring  order  out  of  the  present 
chaos,  but  it  offers  the  surest  and  quick- 
est road  to  municipal  ownership. 

I  am  of  those  who  believe  in  the  pol- 
icy of  municipal  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  street-car  lines  of  Chicago 
just  as  soon  as  that  can  be  brought 
about  on  proper  terms.  My  quarrel  with 
those  in  Mayor  Dunne's  administration 
and  elsewhere  who  look  upon  themselves 
as  the  only  simon-pure  advocates  of 
municipal  ownership  is  that  they  want 
the  thing  in  advance  of  the  time  when 
it  can  possibly  be  brought  about  The 
city  of  Chicago  is,  at  present,  powerless 
to  issue  additional  bonds  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  hence  can  issue  none  for  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  street  rail- 
ways. The  only  way  left  to  finance  an 
immediate  municipal  ownership  project 
is  through  the  issuance  of  the  certificates 
provided  for  by  the  Mueller  Law,  which 
certificates  are  to  be  a  lien  only  on  the 
street  railways  themselves  and  not  a 
debt  of  the  city,  properly  speaking.  Now 
this  certificate  feature  of  the  Mueller 
Law  is  admittedly  experimental  and  of 
uncertain  validity.  The  certificates  will 
not  sell  on  the  market  until  the  Supreme 
Court  has  pronounced  them  valid,  and 
not  then  unless  investors  shall  be  sat- 
isfied of  the  feasibility  and  practical 
wisdom  of  the  plan  proposed.  There 
will  be  at  least  eighteen  months  or  two 
years  of  litigation  over  the  various  fea- 
tures of  this  ordinance,  if  adopted,  before 
a  thing  can  be  actually  done  under  it 
Before  the  litigation  is  ended  and  a  start 
can  be  made  toward  working  out  the 
plan  Mayor  Dunne's  present  term  of 
office  will  have  expired.  While  this 
ordinance  gives  the  Mayor  and  Council 
power  to  go  ahead,  it  does  not  require 
them  to  do  so.  The  power  is  not  liable 
to  the  abuse  that  would  lie  in  a  like  grant 
of  authority  to  issue  r^^ar  city  bonds, 
for  the  reason  that  the  investors,  having, 
in  case  of  failure  and  foreclosure,  no  re- 
course except  to  the  property  itself,  and 
the  right  to  operate  it  for  twenty  years 
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under  a  mor^^age  franchise,  would  be 
bound  to  satisfy  themselves,  before  ad- 
vancing the  money,  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  wasted.  Before  the  time  comes 
for  action  along  the  lines  of  this  plan  I 
am  satisfied  that  numerous  changes  will 
be  found  necessary.  In  the  meantime 
the  need  of  speedier  results  than  this 
method  can  afford  will  be  evident  to  all. 
These  results,  I  believe,  can  be  best  ob- 
tained through  a  modified  form  of  Mayor 
Dunne's  so<alled  "  Contract  Plan."  The 
term  "  Trustee  Plan  "  would  have  been 
a  happier  characterization.  The  essen- 
tial idea  of  this  plan,  it  may  be  worth 
noting  in  passing,  was  commended  by 
Mayor  Dunne's  predecessor  in  office, 
Mayor  Harrison,  in  his  last  message  to 
the  City  Council. 

Under  this  plan  a  franchise  to  con- 
struct or  acquire  a  complete  street  rail- 
way system  for  the  entire  city  would  be 
granted  to  a  group  of  public-spirited 
citizens,  who  should  manage  the  property 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  use  all 
earnings  in  excess  of  a  fixed  return  on 
the  investment  to  retire  the  investment. 


When  the  plant  should  be  paid  for  out 
of  profits,  the  property  would  belong  to 
the  city,  or  it  could  be  taken  by  the  city 
at  any  earlier  time  when  the  city  can 
find  the  money,  either  through  the  sale 
of  Mueller  Law  certificates  or  otherwise, 
to  reimburse  the  investors.  The  fran- 
chises of  the  existing  companies  began 
to  expire  July  30,  1903,  a  large  mileage 
having  already  expired.  There  are  other 
gp-ants  which  clearly  have  several  years 
to  run,  some  as  much  as  ten  years.  The 
third  class  comprises  the  lines  which  the 
companies  claim  under  the  ninety-nine- 
year  act,  and  which  are  in  litigation. 
Just  so  soon  as  the  city  shall  show  prac- 
tical capacity  to  develop  a  rival  system 
it  is  probable  that  the  old  companies 
will  sell  out  at  a  reasonable  figure.  If 
they  will  not,  the  expired  mileage  will 
furnish  the  nucleus  for  a  comprehensive 
system  that  will  supersede  the  old  in  a 
comparatively  short  time. 

The  one  thing  evident  in  the  Chicago 
situation  is  that  the  people  demand  and 
are  going  to  have  a  new  deal  on  the 
traction  question. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  PLEA 

BT  JACOB   A.   RIIS 


READERS  of  The  Outlook  have 
not  forgotten  Sea  Breeze  with  its 
hospital  for  crippled  children, 
and  the  plea  of  Miss  Laura  Winnington 
when  she  lay  dying  in  St.  Luke's  Hospi- 
tal for  a  bigger  institution  that  should 
repeat  on  a  many  times  larger  scale  the 
success  achieved  there  with  that  terrible 
scourge  of  ill-nourished  childhood,  bone 
tuberculosis.  And  they  will  recall  the 
results  that  followed  quickly :  the  visit 
of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to 
Coney  Island,  and  the  raising  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  overnight,  as  it  seemed, 
to  realize  Miss  Winnington's  dream. 
She  closed  her  eyes  upon  this  world 
with  the  knowledge  that  her  wish  was 
granted.  Of  the  four  or  five  thousand 
little  cripples  in  New  York's  tenements 
with  this  ailment — ^hopeless  unless  the 
chance  is  given  them  of  a  life  in  the 
open  on  the  seashore,  summer  and  win- 
ter, until   the  healing  forces  of  nature 


have  done  their  work — only  one  in  a 
hundred  could  find  shelter  at  Sea  Breeze. 
The  new  hospital  was  planned  for  at 
least  ten  times  that  number.  The  plans 
called  for  a  building  to  cost  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  dollars.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
offered  half  that  sum  if  the  other  half 
were  raised  before  spring  came  again. 
The  thing  was  to  find  a  site. 

It  proved  not  so  easy  to  get  as  had 
been  supposed.  On  Coney  Island  there 
was  no  room.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as 
if  there  were  none  anywhere ;  as  if  the 
wave  of  pity  for  the  forlorn  little  suffer- 
ers had  swept  on  and  out  of  sight,  leav- 
ing cold  selfishness  and  the  greed  of 
"  property  interests  "  in  its  place.  Every- 
where the  door  was  slammed  in  the  faces 
of  the  children's  friends.  No  one  wanted 
the  cripples  for  neighbors.  The  seashore 
is  for  pleasuring,  we  heard  ;  they  would 
contaminate,  ruin  it.  They  did  not 
Jtnow.     Could  they  have  seen  them  and 
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what  it  all  meant,  they  would  never  have 
let  them  pass.  Verily,  I  think  they 
would  have  given  them  the  land  for  the 
asking.     I  know  right  well  they  would. 

But  they  did  not  know.  It  became 
necessary  to  take  land  by  condemnation, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone  by  hitching  the  plan  to  two 
prime  needs  of  the  city,  viz.,  a  great 
seashore  playground  for  the  people  and 
a  convalescent  home  for  the  sick  and 
disabled  poor  who  are  daily  crowded 
out  of  New  York's  hospitals  by  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  upon  them,  although 
wholly  unfit  to  take  up  the  batde  of  life 
again.  A  bill  was  prepared,  with  the 
consent  and  support  of  Mayor  McClel- 
Ian,  empowenng  the  city  to  take  prop- 
erty on  the  seashore  where  it  would.  It 
is  now  at  Albany  awaiting  action.  Since 
then  a  public-spirited  citizen,  Mr.  £xiward 
P.  Hatch,  has  offered  two  miles  of  shore 
front  on  Rockaway  Beach  at,  it  is  said, 
half  its  value  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
seems  certain  now  that  the  plan  of  this 
great  benefaction  will  be  reaUzed  without 
too  long  delay.  There  has  been  too  much 
already.  The  metropolis,  with  its  un- 
equaled  location,  has  been  singularly 
backward  in  grasping  the  opportunity  to 
provide  a  seashore  park  for  its  people. 
A  little  while  longer  and  it  might  easily 
have  been  too  late.  The  overcrowding  of 
our  hospitals  has  long  cried  aloud  for  a 
convalescents'  home  as  an  act  of  plain 
humanity.  These  things  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  had  sat  down  to  sp>eak  for  the 
little  ones  here,  when  they  came  to  plead 
their  own  cause,  all  unconscious  of  their 
mission. 

The  children  at  Sea  Breeze  had  heard 
that  I,  too,  had  been  laid  away  in  a  hos- 
pital for  a  while  to  tame  a  rebellious 
heart  if  I  might,  and  nothing  would  do 
but  they  must  write  to  tell  me  how  sorry 
they  were.  So  to-day  the  mail  brought 
me  a  batch  of  their  letters.  I  wonder  if 
that  carrier  knew  how  much  of  sunshine 
and  cheer  his  bag  held.  Here  is  five- 
year-old  Max  Gross,  child  of  poverty 
and  want,  all  the  days  of  a  long  and 
weary  year  strapped  to  a  frame  that 
holds  his  little  body  rigid  because  his 
back  is  not  like  other  children's,  yet  ever 
cheerful,  ever  hopeful,  calling  across  the 
room  to  the  doctor,  "  I  am  all  better  1" 


Poor  litde  chap  I  Once,  and  only  once, 
his  tears  fell ;  and  when  his  nurse  went 
to  him  in  alarm,  he  sobbed  out  upon  her 
sleeve  that  some  one  had  said  on  the 
porch  as  he  was  carried  by :  "  Max  will 
not  get  better."  "  And  I  don't  want  to 
get  dead  and  be  an  angel,"  was  the  cry 
that  wrung  the  nurse's  heart;  "I  want 
to  get  off  my  board  and  play  first." 
Hear  his  message  to  me : 

Dear  Mr.  Riis 

1  am  very  sorry  you  are  sick.  Are  you  on 
a  board  like  me  ?  1  got  a  veUow  pencil.  1 
am  writine  this  letter  with  the  pencil.  1  am 
writing  all  myself,  only  someone  is  holding 
the  pencil,  too.    Are  you  up? 

A  big  dog  bit  Rags'  eye.  I  think  Rags 
belongs  to  Madge.  Mary  Maguire  is  dressed 
up  like  Miss. Roosevelt  She  has  on  a  long 
veil.  It  is  made  of  tissue  paper.  Maggie 
Brennan  is  dressed  up,  too.  She  is  Uie 
bridesmaid.  Come  down  again  and  bring 
Mr.  Roosevelt  I  would  uke  to  see  you 
again.  Good-bye,  with  love  from  your  friend, 

Max  Gross. 

Max  came  from  a  slum  tenement 
His  parents  are  poor  Jews.  But  the 
some  one  who  held  the  pencil  with  him 
tells  me  that  he  hesitated  over  "  Miss  " 
Roosevelt.  He  had  meant  to  say  Alice, 
but  did  not  think  it  was  proper,  and 
decided  that  it  was  not  The  visit  of  the 
President  to  Sea  Breeze  is  the  proud 
tradition  of  the  children  that  helps  them 
over  many  a  hard  hour.  They  rehearse 
it  again  and  again,  usually  with  Max  as 
spokesman.  He  forgets  then  the  pain 
in  his  back,  forgets  the  play  that  is  not 
for  him — never  in  this  life — and  remem- 
bers only  the  kind  face  that  hovered 
over  him  and  looked  out  of  brimming 
eyes  at  his  wasted  frame.  Then  all  Max's 
native  optimism  comes  to  his  rescue 
with  a  rush,  and  he  winds  up  his  story : 
"  I  think  the  President  will  come  back  ; 
for  Dr.  Wallace  told  him  my  name  and 
he  said, '  Max,  I  hope  you  will  get  bet- 
ter.' He  had  nice  shining  eye-glasses 
and  a  big  laugh." 

Max  has  one  priceless  possession — 
an  umbrella  Santa  Claus  brought  him 
by  special  request  "  lest  it  should  quick 
come  on  to  rain  when  he  was  going 
across  the  porch  with  Louis ;"  and  regu- 
larly every  day,  rain  or  shine,  he  goes 
down  stairs  in  Louis's  arms,  hugging  the 
precious  thii%  to  his. board.  The  big 
children  may  believe  that  Santa  Claus 
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"  came  out  of  the  cellar  at  Sea  Breeze  " 
when  they  had  the  Christmas-tree.  Max 
knows  better.  He  has  the  evidence 
always  in  sight. 

Madeline  Garland  is  Max's  bosom 
friend.  She  is  seven  and  her  Sea  Breeze 
name  is  Bumps,  supposedly  from  the  big 
freckles  that  cover  her  jolly  little  face 
and  snub  nose.  Like  Max,  she  lies  all 
her  days  strapped  to  the  board  that  looks 
so  cruel  and  is  so  kind,  and  views  the 
world  about  her  "  brimming  over  with 
joy,"  her  nurse  says.  Sea  Breeze  is  all 
the  home  she  has  ever  known.  Her 
mother  is  a  widow  and  lives  out.  Here 
is  her  letter : 

Dear  Mr.  Riis 

Annie  and  Pasco  and  I  and  all  the  children 
are  sorry  you  are  sick.  Do  you  have  a  bed 
outdoors  like  me?  Is  there  a  fire  alarm  in 
your  hospital?  We  have  fire  drill  here. 
Henrietta  carried  me  out  when  the  bell  rang. 
Have  you  got  some  one  like  Henrietta  to 
carry  you  out  ? 

I  am  writing  this  letter  myself,  just  like 
Max.  Dear  Mr.  Riis,  I  hope  you  get  better. 
Give  my  love  to  President  Roosevelt.  With 
love  from  your  friend 

Madeline  Garland. 

And  David  Goldscher,  the  boy  with 
the  pale  pathetic  face  that  haunts  me 
ever  since  I  saw  him  standing  propped 
up  by  his  crutch,  singing  grace  with  the 
children  at  supper,  the  dreamy  boy  from 
the  dark  tenement  in  dark  Allen  Street 
where  the  elevated  runs  overhead,  writes : 
"  Now  it  is  getting  spring.  I've  seen 
lots  of  birds  flying,  and  the  ocean  looks 
very  still.  Don't  you  think  the  sea  would 
do  you  good,  widi  the  fresh  air  ?  Well, 
I  hope  you  can  come  to  see  us  soon  and 
be  all  better." 

Children  of  the  poor  I  Yes,  of  the 
poorest.  But  shall  we  let  such  as  these 
perish  unhelped?  Here  in  the  hospi- 
tal where  I  write  are  twenty  such  in  the 
surgical  ward,  for  whom  only  the  sea- 
shore hospital  holds  out  the  promise  of 
life.     Every  hospital  has  the  same  story 


to  tell;  every  children's  institution  is  filled 
with  them.  Thousands  slowly  tortured 
to  death  in  the  tenements  I  Think  of  it, 
you  fathers  and  mothers  with  healthy, 
happy  children  ;  think  of  the  little  sober- 
faced  patient  at  Sea  Breeze  that  said  of 
her  friend  who  was  seven  and  never 
would  walk:  "She  used  to  play  when 
she  was  young."  Think  of  Pasco,  aged 
thirteen,  in  the  grave  conference  on  the 
beach  over  the  things  they  would  do  and 
be  when  they  grew  big :  "  I  want  to  be 
a  boy  first."  The  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  says 
it  needs  seventy  thousand  dollars  yet 
for  the  building  of  the  hospital.  If  I 
know  my  city  right,  it  will  not  need  to 
ask  another  day. 

Sometimes  it  is  to  me  as  though  in 
the  brave  patience  of  these  stricken  ones 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  real  things  of 
life  and  their  meaning  to  us  who,  with 
sound  bodies,  are  strong  and  able  to  do 
the  world's  work.  Only  last  week  there 
came  a  letter  from  a  crippled  girl  way 
out  West  whose  mother  I  know,  a  hard- 
working widow,  growing  old  with  this 
sorrow  at  her  heart  that  her  only  child 
can  never  be  strong  and  well.  "  I  used 
to  lie  awake  the  long  nights  after  the 
doctor  had  told  me,"  writes  the  girl, 
"  grieving  because  I  could  never  do 
anything.  But  that  was  years  ago.  I 
am  earning  my  living  now  teaching 
school,  and  the  crutch  doesn't  hinder 
me  much.  I  shall  be  able  to  care  for 
mother  when  she  is  tired.  I  even  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  save  enough  to  take 
her  back  once  more  to  the  old  home 
across  the  sea  that  she  so  longs  for. 
And  the  thought  makes  liie  happy." 
Never  do  anything  I  What  is  there  in 
all  the  world  that  money  can  buy  that 
compares  with  the  pleasure  of  doing  for 
these,  who  do  so  much  for  us,  all  that 
human  skill,  that  long-withheld  chance, 
can  do  to  ease  their  pain  ? 
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A  LITTLE  group  of  novels  re- 
cently published  disclose  un- 
usual seriousness  of  mood  and 
thoroughness  of  workmanship.  The 
questions  of  the  day  touch  matters  so 
vital  to  life  and  art  that  there  has  come 
into  the  best  fiction  a  note  of  pathos 
which  escapes  the  paralysis  of  skepticism 
by  courage  if  not  breadth  of  vision. 
There  is  no  form  of  writing  so  futile  as 
the  literature  of  futility ;  the  unraveling 
of  all  the  threads,  the  fading  of  all  the 
qualities  of  character  into  a  shabby  gray, 
the  growing  indistinctness  of  a  path 
which  loses  itself  at  the  end  in  a  waste 
of  nothingness.  Tragedy  can  be  borne, 
for  there  is  always  a  touch  of  greatness 
in  it ;  but  the  interpretation  of  life  as  a 
meaningless  grouping  of  things  and 
persons  in  relations  which  cut  no  deep 
lines  in  character,  and  are  themselves 
the  accidents  of  an  accident,  is  intolera- 
ble to  a  sane  mind.  Fate  is  a  cruel  God, 
but  still  a  God,  and  under  its  iron  hand, 
as  in  Thomas  Hardy's  stories,  man  has 
some  touch  of  dignity  and  his  destiny 
some  grace  of  meaning;  but  a  world 
which  has  no  ruling  energy  or  intelli- 
gence, and  is  a  fortuitous  collection  of 
atoms,  is  a  world  which  makes  no  room 
for  thought.  A  man  suffocates  in  the 
nightmare,  not  of  a  world  which  passes 
his  comprehension,  but  of  a  world  in 
which  nothing  counts  either  for  tragedy 
or  comedy. 

In  such  a  story  as  Miss  Ellen  Glas- 
gow's "  The  Wheel  of  Life  "  there  is  no 
lack  of  tragedy  of  a  pitiful  kind,  but  the 

'  Tht  Wheel  of  f.ife     By  Ellen  Glasgow.    Double- 
day.  Page  &  Co.,  New  Vork     »1.5() 

The  Vorlreeve.  Bv  Eden  Phillpotts.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  New  Vork     $1.50 

The  Lake.  By  George  Moore.  D,  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  Vork.    »l.50. 

The  Shadow  of  Life.  By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick. 
The  Century  Company.  New  Vork.    JirSO. 

The  Jungle.  By  Upton  Sinclair.  Doubleday. 
Page  &  Co.,  New  YorU.    »l  50. 

Folly  By  Edith  Rickert.  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company.  New  York.    vi.50 

The  ttealen  By  Maarten  Maartens  D.  Appleton 
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The  Day  Dreamer.  By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams 
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The  Clammer  By  William  John  Hopkins.  Hough 
tou,  Mifflin  &  Co..  Boston.    J1.25. 

0«  the  Field  of  Glory.    By  Henryk  Sienkiewtcz 
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tragedy  involves  growth  rather  than 
waste,  and  out  of  the  chaos  of  weak  wills, 
self-indulgence,  poverty  of  interests,  and 
empty  frivolity  something  definite  and 
significant  in  character  emerges.  The 
people  in  this  very  seriously  conceived 
diama  of  spiritual  growth  belong  to  the 
so-called  "  fast  set,"  so  mercilessly 
studied  in  "  The  House  of  Mirth."  Miss 
Glasgow,  like  Mrs.  Wharton,  has  made 
New  York  the  bacl^round  of  her  novel, 
but  eviery  large  city  and  many  small  cities 
furnish  the  same  conditions  on  a  smaller 
scale  and  produce  the  same  types  of 
character.  A  vein  of  Orientalism,  sug- 
gested by  the  title,,  runs  through  this 
novel,  which  deals,  in  its  largest  aspects, 
with  the  early  illusions,  the  pain  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  enlightenment  which 
involves,  not  rejection  of  the  order  of 
life,  but  acceptance  of  a  spiritual  scale 
of  values  and  the  subordination  of  the 
lesser  to  the  greater.  Through  the  four 
stages  of  impulse,  illusion,  disenchant- 
ment, and  reconciliation  the  two  chief 
actors  move  to  a  tempered  happiness 
which  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  moral  process 
and  the  justification  of  its  inexorable 
and  penetrating  discipline.  This  inte- 
rior movement  does  not  obscure  the 
exterior  dramatic  action  of  the  novel, 
though  it  is  occasionally  over-emphasized 
by  too  much  definition.  There  are 
broader  contrasts  of  character  than  in 
*'  The  House  of  Mirth."  though  not  quite 
the  same  sureness  of  touch,  the  same 
sense  of  intimacy  with  the  most  elusive 
aspects  of  a  well-defined  though  loosely 
ordered  social  group.  Frivolity  and 
vice  are  relieved  by  the  play  of  light 
from  the  finer  virtues  across  the  picture, 
and  the  studies  of  character  are  done 
with  the  most  delicate  fidelity.  The 
style  shows  a  marked  change,  and  ap- 
proaches more  closely  the  analytic  and 
subtle  selective  process  of  those  sophis- 
ticated writers  who  reflect  a  dominant, 
though,  it  may  be  suspected,  not  the 
deepest,  mood  of  the  period.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Miss  Glasgow  will  not  go 
further  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Phillpotts  has  never  sketched  the 
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loveliness  and  majesty  of  the  Dartmoor 
country  with  a  surer  hand  than  in  "  The 
Portreeve,"  a  story  of  elemental  pas- 
sion ;  one  ot  those  tragedies  which  flow 
from  the  focusing  of  the  will,  unre- 
strained by  moral  feeling  or  instinct,  on 
a  single  object,  and  the  ruthless  direc- 
tion of  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  a 
powerful  nature  to  an  end  never  obscured 
by  intellectual  hesitation  or  moral  doubt. 
The  office  of  portreeve  has  an  ancient 
origin,  and,  although  its  authority  has 
departed,  is  still  an  object  of  local  am- 
bition. The  man  who  is  chosen  to  fill 
it  in  this  instance  is  frugal,  sincere,  tire- 
less, and  loyal  to  his  principles ;  lacking 
in  imagination,  but  well  equipped  for  an 
effective  and  honorable  career.  He  has 
the  misfortune  to  awaken  the  passion  of 
a  proud,  self-centered,  and  self-willed 
woman,  who  adroitly  breaks  off  a  love 
affair  with  another  by  an  audacious  and 
daring  expedient ;  and  when,  in  the  end, 
the  Portreeve  marries  her  rival,  by  a  per- 
sistent and  merciless  use  of  the  advan- 
tages of  her  superior  position  and  wealth, 
blocks  his  progress,  thwarts  all  his  plans, 
and  drives  him  to  desperation  and  finally 
to  death.  The  motive  is  one  of  the 
most  repellent  within  reach  of  the  novel- 
ist, and  is  worked  out  with  unsparing 
boldness.  The  strain  of  the  story  is 
relieved  only  by  its  outlook  on  a  land- 
scape of  noble  hills  and  valleys  trans- 
figured by  mists,  and  great  reaches  of 
mountain-side  against  which  the  mists 
move  in  sublime  detachment. 

No  recent  book  is  more  difficult  to 
describe  and  classify  than  Mr.  George 
Moore's  novel,  "  The  Lake."  It  is  a 
study  of  two  contrasted  temperaments 
rather  than  a  novel ;  but  it  has  a  defined 
movement,  and  it  culminates  in  a  climax 
which  falls  short  of  a  solution.  A  young 
Irish  priest  becomes  interested  in  the 
teacher  of  the  parish  school,  who  has  a 
lover,  and  when  her  condition  becomes 
known  preaches  a  sermon  on  her  sin  so 
pointed  that  she  flees  from  the  parish. 
Hef  disappearance  lies  heavy  on  his 
conscience,  and  he  persuades  himself 
that  by  driving  her  away  he  has  prob- 
ably become  responsible  for  her  ruin. 
She  presently  reappears  in  London, 
becomes  secretary  for  a  scholar  who  is 
absorbed  in  the  critical  study  of  the  Old 


Testament,  goes  with  him  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  eventually  to  Palestine.  The 
story  of  the  influence  of  the  girl  on  the 
priest  and  the  contrast  between  their 
characters  is  told  in  a  series  of  letters^ 
which  gradually  make  the  priest  aware 
that  what  he  regarded  as  spiritual  inter- 
est in  her  welfare  is  a  very  human  form  of 
love.  The  unveiling  of  his  state  of  mind 
is  made  with  great  skill  and  delicacy ; 
the  loneliness  and  narrow  interests  of 
the  little  Irish  parish  and  the  easy,  vital 
relations  of  the  girl  with  art,  affairs,  and 
life  are  set  in  a  strong  light ;  and  the 
underlying  motive  is  the  contrast  between 
the  rigid  conception  of  life  of  an  unde- 
veloped priest  and  the  unhesitating  and 
joyous  acceptance  of  the  life  of  intellect- 
ual curiosity  by  a  woman  who  follows 
instinct  widi  a  free  heart.  The  text  is 
largely  descriptive  of  landscape,  interest- 
ing localities,  and  pictures,  with  easy  play 
of  criticism  on  the  priest's  way  of  thought 
and  life.  The  lake  which  gives  the  book 
its  title  has  as  great  a  part  irx  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  story  as  the  moors  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  stories,  and  its  changes,  moods, 
and  reflections  are  reported  with  delicate 
and  searching  skill.  Mr.  Moore's  work 
is  notable  for  skill  of  analysis  and  for 
charm  of  style,  but  it  is  as  free  from  moral 
feeling  as  if  there  were  no  guides  in  the 
world  save  instinct  and  impulse  ;  herein 
lies  the  limitation  which  keeps  it  out  of 
the  class  of  lasting  fiction. 

What  is  "The  Shadow  of  Life"?  Love 
or  Death  ?  In  this  beautiful  and  relentless 
picture  (if  such  glowing  and  vital  writing 
as  this  can  be  designated  by  so  passive 
a  name)  Miss  Sedgwick  compels  us  to 
stand  beside  her  as  she  uncovers  the 
mental  and  moral  processes  of  two  noble 
natures.  It  is  rare  to  And  childhood 
as  exquisitely  described  and  as  perfectly 
understood  as  the  childhood  of  Eppie 
and  Gavan.  The  air  of  the  moors,  the 
lowering  or  the  sunny  sky,  the  boy  and 
girl,  with  Robber  the  little  dog,  ar«  more 
than  a  mere  picture — they  live.  A  lonely, 
sad  boy,  Gavan  came  to  Scotland,  leav- 
ing his  idolized  mother  alone  with  her 
brutal  husband  in  the  arid  glare  of 
Indian  army  circles.  Already  the  shadow 
of  pain  and  shame  stretched  itself  across 
the  boy's  horizon.  Eppie,  ten  years  old, 
and  four  years  younger  than  Gavan,  was 
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"a  dear  little  girl,"  whose  atmosphere 
was  sparkling  with  vigorous  though 
entirely  childlike  helpfulness  and  keen 
sympathy.  When  Eppie  was  angry  or 
grieved,  she  howled ;  when  Gavan  was 
grieved,  he  shrank  within  himself.  So 
the  story  opens — in  unusual  beauty.  For 
many  years  the  two  friends  did  not 
meet — and  only  when  Gavan  was  thirty 
did  he  revisit  the  old  house  on  the  moor. 
From  that  moment  the  conflict  between 
the  two  natures  raged.  Gavan  had  be- 
come a  mystic,  Eppie  clung  boldly  to 
life  and  love.  In  this  period  the  author 
displays  her  remarkable  powers  of  analy- 
sis and  her  capacity  for  dispassionate 
observation.  Any  thoughtful  reader  will 
linger,  absorbed  by  the  struggle  between 
these  friends,  developing  into  a  strange, 
overpowering,  reluctant,  renouncing  love. 
Eppie  never  flinches  from  her  purpose 
to  overcome  death  in  Gavan — the  lifeless, 
selfless  death  of  the  dreamer,  who  has 
abdicated  personality,  and  to  whom  all 
earthly  things  are  delusions  and  all 
apparent  life  only  the  insignificant  move- 
ment of  the  particles  in  a  kaleidoscope 
shaken  by  an  unknown  power.  She  shat- 
ters herself  upon  him,  and  even  in  dying 
glows  with  the  radiant  life  that  has  been 
her  faith.  She  is  the  one  flaw  in  Gavan 's 
accepted  theory;  she  brings  him  back 
from  his  acquired  peace  and  makes  him 
understand  suffering  and  love.  The 
story  is  a  tragedy  of  souls.  In  the  end, 
though  in  reality  Eppie  had  nothing, 
"  her  triumph  was  shadowless,"  and  for 
him  "  a  hand  stretched  out  from  the 
past  would  seize  him,  a  shudder,  a  pang, 
would  shake  him,  and  he  would  know 
that  he  was  alone  and  that  he  remem- 
bered." Eppie  and  Gavan  so  dominate 
the  scene  that  other  admirably  drawn 
characters,  the  sweet  family  life  on  the 
moor,  the  strong,  worldly,  and  yet  unself- 
ish lover,  Jim  Grainger,  and  the  cleverly 
indicated  settlement  workers  in  London, 
with  one  or  two  minor  persons,  are  un- 
deservedly in  the  background.  In  the 
end  Life  is  stronger  than  the  Shadow,  and 
though  in  apparent  defeat,  it  triumphs. 

In  "  The  Jungle  "  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair 
is  trying  to  do  two  things — to  expose 
and  denounce  as  intolerable  the  condi- 
tions of  life  and  work  in  Chicago's 
"  P^'^'tingtown,"  and,  secondly,  to  prove 


by  argument  that  National  Socialism  is 
the  only  cure  for  such  evils.  Artistically 
speaking,  the  joint  between  these  two 
parts  of  his  book  is  too  obvious  ;  he  be- 
gins in  the  fiercest  light  of  melodramaand 
ends  like  a  lyceum  lecturer.  Moreover, 
this  difference  between  the  "expos^" 
and  the  argument  precisely  illustrates 
the  author's  temperamental  defect — he 
is  strong  at  destruction,  weak  at  con- 
struction ;  at  his  best  in  invective  and 
denunciation,  ineffective  in  persuading 
and  inspiring.  There  is  doubtless  room 
for  improvement  in  the  packing-houses,  in 
the  treatment  of  labor — the  writer  of  an 
article  in  The  Outlook  at  the  time  of  the 
stock-yards  strike  quoted  one  of  the 
largest  employers  as  saying,  bluntly,  that 
when,  in  fixing  wages,  he  was  asked  to 
consider  the  employees'  conditions  of 
living  or  his  own  profits,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  fight.  There  is  also  a 
general  belief  that  the  sanitary  and  man- 
ufacturing aspects  of  the  stock-)rards 
should  be  improved,  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  as  well  as  of  the  workman. 
If  this  book  helps  to  secure  more  rigid 
inspection  and  more  drastic  regulation, 
it  will  deserve  praise.  But  to  select  a 
single  family  of  Lithuanian  workers,  to 
pile  upon  their  devoted  heads  every  hard- 
ship and  injustice  imaginable,  to  disgust 
the  reader  by  dragging  him  through 
every  conceivable  horror,  physical  and 
moral,  to  depict  with  lurid  excitement 
and  with  offensive  minuteness  the  life  in 
jail  and  brothel — all  this  is  to  overreach 
the  object.  One  remembers  that  it  is 
very  easy,  in  fiction,  to  mingle  the  true 
with  the  imaginative ;  that  even  things 
actually  terrible  may  become  distorted 
when  a  writer  screams  them  out  in  a 
sensational  way  and  in  a  high-pitched 
key.  In  short,  Mr.  Sinclair's  indictment 
of  the  employing  classes  would  have 
been  more  convincing  if  it  were  less 
hysterical. 

Miss  Edith  Rickert,  whose  first  novel, 
"  The  Reaper,"  will  be  remembered  for 
its  delicacy  of  feeling  and  charm  of  style, 
now  presents  in  her  second  book, "  Folly," 
a  story  of  an  altogether  different  type. 
If  it  be  held  that  any  account  in  fiction 
of  a  passionate  love  felt  for  a  man  other 
than  her  husband  by  a  married  woman 
is  inadmissible  in  the  English  novel,  then 
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this  story  must  be  passed  unread.  But  the 
problem  underlying  the  story  is  not  so 
muchoneof  passion  as  of  character.  The 
psychology  of  "  Folly's  "  development 
from  a  rather  frivolous  and  whimsical 
creature  to  a  woman  of  force  and  courage 
is  both  subtle  and  singular.  The  key  is 
found  in  the  factthatwhathadbeen  a  shal- 
low and  careless  flirtation  becomes  deep- 
seated  and  uncontrollable  devotion  only 
when  "  Folly "  learns  that  the  man  in 
question  is  dying  slowly  of  an  incurable 
disease.  She  deserts  home,  child,  and 
husband,  but  finds  that  she  may  not 
be  either  the  dying  man's  nurse  or  mis- 
tress. He  solves  the  problem  by  slipping 
away  to  die  in  a  distant  country,  and  in 
the  end  "  Folly,"  through  a  life  of  devo- 
tion to  other  helpless  ones,  recovers  her 
poise  and  begins  a  sane  life.  All  this 
is  of  course  rather  depressing  in  sub- 
stance, but  the  difficult  theme  is  worked 
out  with  reserve  and  discrimination. 

Maarten  Maartens's  "  The  Healers  " 
is  a  puzzling  book  if  one  seeks  to  find 
its  philosophic  purpose,  but  looked  at 
as  a  picture  gallery  of  carefully  etched 
character  portraits  it  is  immensely  enter- 
taining. As  compared  with  the  author's 
earlier  books,  such  as  "  God's  Fool,"  it  is 
less  impressive  and  certainly  less  clear 
in  its  suggestion  of  the  beautiful  and 
noble  in  human  effort,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  constantly  witty  and  some- 
times epigrammatic.  This  seems  all  the 
more  notable  when  it  is  known  that 
idiocy  and  insanity,  their  nature  and  dis- 
tinction, underlie  the  story  and  that  the 
"  healers "  are  types  of  the  microbe- 
theory  scientist,  the  hypnotic-influence 
expert,  the  psychopathic  doctor,  and  the 
ordinary  alienist.  While  this  sounds 
formidable,  the  story  is  in  point  of  fact 
agreeable  and  even  fascinating  reading. 
The  men  and  women  described  are  alive 
and  are  interesting  in  an  unusual  degree. 


Among  the  entertaining  stories  of  the 
season  a  first  place  must  be  given  to 
Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams's  "The  Day- 
Dreamer,"  an  expansion  of  a  shorter 
story  which  was  widely  read  and  enjoyed. 
There  is  a  general  stir  in  this  novel 
which  successfully  simulates  the  rush 
of  a  daily  newspaper  office  when  the 
presses  are  in  motion  and  the  "  stories  " 
are  coming  in  from  every  quarter.  The 
reporter's  slang,  which  is  a  kind  of  dia- 
lect known  only  to  the  initiated,  is  freely 
used,  and  the  narrative  bristles  with 
expert  knowledge  of  reportorial  ways 
and  speech.  "  The  Truth  about  Tolna  " 
also  has  a  good  deal  of  journalistic  qual- 
ity, and  deals  with  a  novel  situation  with 
much  gayety  and  easy-going  handling 
of  persons  and  situations.  The  dialogue 
is  more  successful  than  the  construction, 
aind,  as  a  very  light  comedy  which  often 
passes  over  into  farce,  Miss  Runkle's 
long-expected  second  novel  has  some 
interest ;  it  can  hardly  be  counted  a 
successful  piece  of  fiction.  Of  Mr. 
Hopkins's  uncompromising  romance, 
"  The  Clammer,"  much  might  be  said  in 
praise  of  its  quiet,  rather  old-fashioned 
style — leisurely,  meditative,  and  well- 
bred.  There  is  no  plot;  only  an  un- 
eventful love  story,  with  a  man  of  soli- 
tary habits,  who  digs  clams  because  it 
amuses  him,  and  makes  a  garden,  and 
keeps  clear  of  his  neighbors,  a  charm- 
ingly drawn  girl,  a  rich  father  who  is 
not  spoiled,  and  a  proud  mother  who  is 
humanized  by  the  birth  of  a  grandchild. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  landscape  and 
sky  and  sea  in  the  narrative,  which 
depends  for  its  charm  largely  on  atmos- 
phere and  sentiment.  Mr.  Sienkiewicz's 
"  On  the  Field  of  Glory,"  already  spoken 
of  in  The  Outlook,  has  much  of  the  fire, 
action,  humor,  and  stirring  historical 
interest  found  in  his  famous  Polish  tril- 
ogy of  romances. 
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WHAT  is  the  cause  of  the  grave 
changes  that  are  coming  over 
the  AniericaH  Republic  ? — the 
extraordinary  inequality  in  wealth  dis- 
tribution, class  feeling,  the  aristocratic 
idea,  lowered  morals  among  the  rich, 
moral  deterioration  among  the  working 
masses,  militant  trade  unionism,  perver- 
sion of  courts,  illegitimate  use  of  militia, 
corruption  of  politics,limitation  of  freedom 
of  press,  university,  and  pulpit,  centrali- 
zation of  government,  foreign  aggression. 
The  answer  is,  the  appearance  of  Privi- 
lege. This  volume  strives  to  show  how 
special  privilege  underlies  these  ominous 
appearances.  The  remedies  proposed 
are,  "  Tax  land  monopoly  to  death  "  and 
"  Take  all  public  highway  functions  into 
public  hands." 

The  foregoing  paragraph  condensed 
from  the  Preface  must  here  suffice  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  this  book.  The 
style  is  excellent,  the  spirit  earnest,  the 
Vision  clear  though  not  unprejudiced. 
The  son  is  more  than  the  pupil  of  his 
father,  he  is  his  father's  heir.  In  clear- 
ness and  cogency  of  presentation  this  vol- 
ume is  scarcely  inferior  to  "  Progress  and 
Poverty."  There  is  much  in  this  volume 
that  is  tnie,  much  that  needs  to  be  said, 
much  that  is  well  said.  The  difficulty 
with  the  book  is  that  its  view  is  both  a 
partial  view  and  a  short  view.  It  is 
partial  because  the  author  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  advantages,  both  moral  and 
economic,  which  have  CDme  in  with  the 
era  of  industrial  combination.  It  is  a 
short  view  because  the  author  does  not 
recognize  the  important  fact  that  we 
confront  not  the  origin  but  the  recru- 
descence of  Privilege. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  Privi- 
lege reigned  supreme  in  Europe.  It  was 
open,  unconcealed,  avowed.  The  re- 
sults of  it  irp  France  Taine  has  described 
in  "The  Ancient  Regime;"  the  results 
in  England  Lecky  has  described  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century." 
Against  this  reig^i  of  Privilege  the  French 

'  Tilt  Menace  of  Priiilege.    A  Study  of  Dangers  to 
the  Republic  from  the  Existence  ol  a  Favored  Class 
liy   Henry  George.  Jr.     The   Macmillan  Company, 
New  York 
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Revolution  was  a  revolt  on  the  Continent, 
the  American  Revolution  was  a  revolt 
for  Great  Britain  as  well  as  for  her 
colony.  The  era  of  Privilege  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  era  of  individual  liberty. 
Jeremy  Bentham  was  its  prophet  His 
doctrine  involved  three  propositions: 
(I)  That  the  true  end  of  government  is 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber ;  (2)  that  each  individual  is  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  interests ;  (3)  that 
if  we  leave  each  individual  free  and  un- 
trammeled  in  industry,  and  with  an  equal 
share  in  government,  the  interests  of  all 
will  be  well  cared  for.  It  is  always 
true  that  the  just  end  of  government  is 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber ;  it  is  sometimes  true  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  inter- 
ests ;  it  is  never  true  that  the  interests  of 
all  will  be  well  taken  care  of  by  a  system 
which  incites  all  individuals  to  struggle 
each  for  his  own  interests.  Privilege, 
which  was  driven  out  to  the  tune  of  the 
Rogues'  March  at  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  has  been  creeping  in 
since,  without  banner  or  music,  under 
individualism,  until  it  sometimes  seems 
as  though  it  were  as  firmly  ensconced 
in  its  old  chair  as  it  ever  was. 

Individuals  in  their  struggle  for  self- 
interest  instinctively  combined.  They 
protected  their  interests,  whether  they 
were  capitalists  or  laborers.  And  as  all 
is  "fair  in  war,"  the  morals  of  trade 
necessarily  suffered  when  industry  be- 
came a  war  between  organized  labor 
and  organized  capital  over  the  products 
of  their  combined  industry.  The  notion 
that  every  individual  should  vote  for  his 
own  interests,  that  so  the  interests  of  all 
may  be  secured,  has  brought  back  a  cor- 
ruption into  government  almost  as  sordid 
as  that  which  had  been  scourged  out  of 
government.  Law  in  a  commercial  age 
is  naturally  first  of  all  a  bulwark  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  courts,  instinctively  defend- 
ers of  property,  have  leaned  toward  the 
side  of  Privilege  because  it  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  property.  The  press  has 
become  a  great  property,  and  so  the 
defender  of  property  privileges.     The 
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university,  more  concerned  with  the  his- 
tory of  die  past  than  with  plans  for  the 
future,  has  been  by  its  very  nature  con- 
servative; and  conservatism  in  a  com- 
mercial age  means  protection  of  Privi- 
lege. The  Church,  for  reasons  not  quite 
easy  to  understand,  has  become  the  in- 
stitution of  the  commercial  classes,  and 
"  like  people  like  priest "  has  made  the 
Church  sometimes  the  advocate  of  the 
commercial  classes  and  generally  timid 
in  rebuke  of  its  iniquities.  Even  in 
Hebrew  history  we  recall  only  one 
Nathan  who  said  to  the  king  to  his  face, 
"  Thou  art  the  man."  Never  was  a 
falser  notion  than  the  notion  that  a  free 
conflict  of  self-interests  would  secure 
purity  in  government  or  peace  or  pros- 
perity in  industry. 

And  yet  Privilege  holds  no  such  van- 
tage-ground in  this  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  it  held  in  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth.  Then  it  was  backed 
by  the  Church  ;  now  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  of  the  Church  is  that  it  is  too 
often  either  silent  or  unintelligent.  Then 
the  only  public  opinion  which  was  recog- 
nized and  the  only  conscience  which  was 
educated  supported  Privilege ;  now  both 
public  opinion  and  the  public  conscience 
are  either  clamorous  against  it  or  doubt- 
ful about  it.  Once  Privilege  possessed 
all  the  powers  of  government,  the  people 
none ;  now  the  people  possess  all  the 


powers  of  government,  and  need  only  to 
know  how  to  use  them.  Once  neither 
pulpit,  press,  nor  platform  was  free. 
Mr.  George's  "Menace  of  Privilege" 
published  in  the  eighteenth  century 
would  have  landed  him  in  the  Bastille ; 
in  England  it  would  have  landed  him  in 
Fleet  Street  or  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Meanwhile  a  century  of  education  has 
taught  us  that  we  cannot  protect  our 
individual  interests  except  by  combina- 
tions, capitalistic,  industrial,  and  politi- 
cal, which  recognize  that  an  injury  to 
one  is  an  injury  to  all  and  a  benefit  to 
one  is  a  benefit  to  all. 

As  to  remedies,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
George's  first  and  we  disagree  with  his 
second.  Natural  land  values  belong  to 
the  people,  and  they  can  and  ought  to 
be  secured,  at  least  measurably,  to  the 
people,  by  the  simple  method  of  what 
Mr.  Shearman  has  well  called  "  Natural 
Taxation."  As  to  public  highways,  we 
would  make  the  attempt  to  resume  the 
value  of  the  franchises  so  recklessly 
given  away,  by  putting  a  legitimate 
taxation  upon  the  possessors  and  opera- 
tors of  the  railroads,  and  to  secure  the 
public  administration  for  the  public  ben- 
efit by  Governmental  regulation  enforced 
by  public  opinion.  If  this  should  fail,  it 
will  then  be  time  enough  to  consider  the. 
experiment  of  Government  ownership 
and  administration. 


Comment  on  Current  Books 


A  II'    at    '**  '''^  introduction    to  this 

Z'll^^p^-  edition  of  what  we  believe 

was  the  sole  novel  written  by 
Richard  Jefleries,  the  English  student  and 
lover  of  nature,  Mr.  Edward  Garnett  declares 
that,  although  it  is  true  that  this  is  not  a 
novel  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  that  critics 
have  with  touching  unanimity  said  that  Jef- 
feries  should  have  stuck  to  essays  in  natural 
history,  it  is  nevertheless  also  true  that "  here 
wiU  be  found,  united  and  mingled,  the  song 
of  the  wind  and  the  roar  of  London,  by  those 
who  do  not  bring  the  exacting  eye  of  supe- 
riority to  this  most  human  book."  So  con- 
sidered, the  book  may  be  found  worthy  of 
careful  reading,  although  nothing  could  be 
more  wooden  and  unnatural  than  the  talk  of 
some  of  the  characters.    (Amaryllis  at  the 


Fair.  By  Richard  Jefieries.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    *1.S0.) 

b™-».  «/  M^ir^^  ^^-  Herbert  Strang, 
Brown  of  Moakden  e^idenUy  from  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  country  and 
people,  has  written  a  capital  story  for  boys, 
in  which  several  characters  entangled  in  the 
late  Russo-Japanese  war  figure.  Brown  of 
Moukden,  an  English  merchant,  suddenly 
disappeared  under  Rus.sian  auspices.  His 
son,  a  bright  lad,  determined  to  save  what 
he  could  of  his  father's  property  from  Rus- 
sian confiscation,  aiid  also  to  find  where  his 
father  had  been  "  deported."  In  the  search 
a  plot  is  uncovered  which  involves  a  pretty 
Polish  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  With 
all  this  material  the  clear  head  and  clever 
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pen  of  the  author  make  an  admirable  piece 
of  worlc.  (Brown  of  Moukden.  By  Herbert 
Strang.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
Ji.50.) 

•n.    nu  Warren  Cheney,  author  of 

The  Challenge     ..  ^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^  North," 

knows  his  Alaska  and  the  Russians  there 
thoroughly.  There  is  in  this  story  a  re- 
strained dramatic  intensity  very  grateful  to 
the  artistic  sense.  The  fatal  tide  of  the 
"  draw "  in  the  harbor  of  Lityua  Bay  is  no 
more  remorseless  than  the  passion  for  revenge 
in  the  bereaved  heart  of  the  Russian  priest. 
The  beauty  of  the  flower-covered  hills  in 
the  hot  summer  is  no  purer  or  more  true  to 
nature  than  the  simple  yet  perfect  love  be- 
tween Ivan  and  Motrya.  The  mingling  of 
abject  superstition  and  hard  common  sense 
touched  with  humor  in  the  Russian  people 
offers  the  most  inviting  material  to  a  skillful 
novelist.  (The  Challenge.  By  Warren  Cheney. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 


Easter  Cards 


We  have  received  an  interest- 


ing and  artistic  series  of  illu- 
minated Easter  cards  bearing  such  titles  as 
"  Sorrow's  Queen  "  and  "  Pasque-Flowers." 
The  designs  are  in  part  adapted  from  old 
missal  illustrations,  and  the  designer,  Mrs. 
Hugh  L.  Burleson,  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
has  evidently  taken  pains  to  make  the  designs 
appropriate  to  the  season  and  to  the  individ- 
ual text  matter.  Bishop  Mann  and  Dean 
Burleson  are  the  authors  of  the  legendsand 
poems  on  the  cards.  The  price  of  these 
cards  is  thirty-five  cents  each,  and  they  may 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  £.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  or  Edwin  Gorham, 
of  New  York  City. 

E  Tons  of  ^^'  Alexander  Maclaren  is 
H  t%cri  t  widely  known  in  the  British 
oy  p  are  ^^^  American  churches  as 
a  gifted  expository  preacher.  The  present 
volume,  containing  some  fifty  discourses  on 
subjects  taken  from  the  book  of  Genesis, 
begins  a  series  intended  to  cover  the  entire 
Bible,  in  which  the  fruits  of  his  lifelong 
study  in  the  expository  line  are  to  appear. 
However  one  may  dissent  from  Dr.  Maclar- 
en's  occasionally  non-critical  valuation  of  his 
text,  and  notwithstanding  his  sometimes 
reading  a  lesson  into  instead  of  out  of  the 
text,  he  is  an  adept  in  unfolding  the  universal 
spiritual  lessons  which  wait  for  the  discerning 
eye  throughout  his  field.  (Expositions  of 
Holy  Scripture:  Book  of  Genesis.  By 
Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.  A.  C.  Armstrong 
&  Son,  New  York.    #1.25.) 


herself  quite  capable  of  producing  a  finely 
conceived  and  well-executed  picture  of  con- 
ditions in  that  land.  The  development, 
through  much  hardship,  sorrow,  and  dark 
knowledge  of  the  evil  world,  of  the  genius  of 
a  great  musician,  is  traced  from  a  boyhood 
sheltered  by  intense  mother  love,  through 
youth  and  manhood  open  to  the  blasts  of 
hatred  and  injustice,  to  a  sad  and  hopeless 
end.  The  soul  of  the  artist  met  disappoint- 
ment, though  the  man  achieved  artistic  suc- 
cess. There  is  an  ifresistible  fascination 
about  the  great  gray  land  which  captivates  the 
imagination  and  proves  an  endless  treasure 
to  both  writer  and  reader  alike.  (The  Genius. 
By  Margaret  Potter.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.    |l.SO.) 

.  I7__j  Grace  Church  in  New  York,  at 
cfc  fc*^  'h^  P°'°'  where  Broadway,  till 
iyhepnera  ^^^j^  oblique  to  the  meridian, 
turns-  into  it  and  runs  straight  toward  the 
pole  star,  may  seem  by  its  situation  happily 
suggestive  of  the  aim  of  these  sermons  by 
Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington  from  its  pulpit  The 
title  of  one  of  them,  "  Facing  Inevitable 
Change,"  gives  expression  to  the  thought 
that  seems  to  brood  over  others  of  them— 
recognition  of  change  coupled  with  intent- 
ness  on  certainties  unchangeable.  Timely  as 
they  all  are,  some  are  especially  so,  as  that 
on  "The  Afro- Americans,"  from  the  text, 
"  Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone."  The  dis- 
course from  which  the  volume  takes  its  title 
commemorates  the  late  Frederic  D.  Hunting- 
ton, the  first  Bishop  of  Central  New  York. 
(A  Good  Shepherd  and  Other  Sermons.  By 
William  Reed  Huntington,  D.D.  Thomas 
Whitaker,  New  York.    $l.2S,  net.) 

This  is  one  of  the  best  among 


The  Genius 


The    shadow    of   sad  Russia 
stretches    itself    across     this 
story,  and  the  author,  Margaret  Potter,  proves 


The  HM  ^^  jjj^^y  stories  of  English  school 
life.  Harrow-on-the-Hill  is  the  scene  where 
a  lifelong  friendship  between  two  of  the 
boys  began.  There  was  nothing  convention- 
al or  easy  in  the  attraction  they  felt  for  each 
other.  One,  the  popular,  handsome,  well- 
born son  of  a  man  high  in  state  councils; 
the  other,  adoring  the  first  with  a  boy's  full 
sentiment,  was  a  steady,  rather  plodding  son 
of  a  widow,  but  nephew  to  a  noted  explorer, 
whose  deeds  were  recorded  high  in  Harrow's 
hall  of  fame.  Socially  the  two  boys  were 
equal.  In  their  individualities  was  the  con- 
trast that  made,  in  the  end,  for  friendship. 
One  cannot  doubt  that  the  author,  Horace  A. 
Vachell,  presents  an  accurate  view  of  school 
life  and  influences.  The  robust,  manly  train- 
ing given  to  English  boys,  when  certain  ele- 
ments of  brutality  are  eliminated,  fits  them  to 
take  their  honored  places  all  over  the  world 
as  the  molders  of  govemmenul  policy,  the 
uncompromising  opponents  of  venality.  Just 
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this  sort  of  training  did  these  Harrovians  get, 
and  some  of  them  responded  to  it  and  were 
worthy.  An  admirable  boolc  for  boys.  (The 
HiU.  By  Horace  A.  Vachell.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York.    |1.S0.) 


The  Idlers 


Mr.  Roberts  is  one  of  the  ablest 


of  the  latter-day  group  of  English 
fiction  writers,  so  far  as  regards  clearness, 
directness,  and  tenseness  of  situation.  But 
the  present  story  seems  to  us  deplorable,  if 
not  reprehensible,  because  it  is  cynical  and 
too  realistic  in  its  presentation  of  viciousness 
and  decadence  in  fashionable  London  society. 
It  is  true  that  the  wrong-doers,  and  especially 
one  woman  whose  character  and  conduct 
are  utterly  abominable,  meet  with  disgrace 
and  suffering  in  the  end,  so  that  the  novel 
may  be  said  in  a  way  to  carry  a  moral ;  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  us  to  free  the  book  from 
the  charge  that  its  influence  would  be  bad 
rather  than  good.  (The  Idlers.  By  Morley 
Roberts.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.    #1.50.) 

J  d'ih  ■^  romance  set  in  an  Ohio  town  a 
half-century  ago,  during  the  lull 
between  the  Mexican  War  and  the  Civil  War. 
Xhe  author,  Grace  Alexander,  conveys  to 
the  reader  the  sense  of  the  bygone  customs 
and  modes  of  thought,  and  she  is  ably  sec- 
onded by  the  illustrations.  1 1  is  a  wholesome 
story  of  true  love  sacrificed  to  a  high  sense 
of  honor  and  devotion  to  painful  duty. 
While  there  is  nothing  startling  in  the  plot, 
it  is  refreshing  to  read  of  men  and  women 
obedient  to  moral  and  religious  principles, 
even  though  the  novel-reader  may  smile  and 
call  them  stiff  and  slow.  (Judith.  By  Grace 
Alexander.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

<n.     r  ■>.    <      e     The  very  first  amendment 
TheJ.,^y  of    ^j^pj^j  j^^  ^^^  Constitu- 
tne  freas  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  \Ja\X.tA  SUtes 

was  that  which  forbids  Congress  making  any 
law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press.  What  existed  in  this  country  be- 
fore that  time  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of 
the  press  is  told  in  a  most  interesting  and 
curious  way  in  this  monograph.  The  several 
chapters  take  up  the  question  as  it  existed  In 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  South- 
em  colonies,  while  the  conclusions  reached 
in  the  final  chapter  show  that  at  the  close  of 
the  period  under  discussion  there  was  really 
no  liberty  of  the  press  as  we  now  understand 
the  term.  How  rigid  the  old  practice  was  in 
Massachusetts  may  be  seen  by  quoting  the 
utterance  of  Governor  Blackwell  to  the  fa- 
mous William  Bradford.  The  latter  having 
intimated  that  he  had  never  heard  any  rule 
against  his  printing  such  things  as  he  might 
desire,  the  Governor  replied :  "  Sir,  I  am 
Imprimatur,  and  that  you  shall  know.    I  will 


bind  you  in  a  bond  of  £i(Xy,  that  you  shall 
pnnt  nothing  but  what  1  allow  of ;  or  I  shall 
lay  you  fast"  (The  Liberty  of  the  Press  in 
the  American  Colonies  Before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  By  Livingston  Rowe  Schuyler, 
B.D.,  Ph.D.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York. 
#1,  net) 

Afan»/fc  the  Mad    ^ /*^'T'^  ^'«  ?^  '"^ 
and    adventure    in    the 

time  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  father,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  author,  Seth  Cook 
Comstock,  is  able  to  sustain  the  appropriate 
historical  tone  and  yet  infuse  much  vigor 
into  the  scenes.  Despotism,  outlawry,  injus- 
tice, cruelty,  and  loyal  love  and  devotion  go 
to  the  making  of  the  romance.  The  closing 
scene  is  the  sad  procession  of  exiles  leaving 
Li^ge  at  the  harsh  command  of  Charles. 
In  this  procession  walk  the  hero,  Sieur  d'Or- 
son,  a  former  follower  of  Charles,  and  Mar- 
celle  the  Mad,  leader  of  the  outlaws — ab- 
sorbed in  their  mutual  love.  (Marcelle  the 
Mad.  By  Seth  Cook  Comstock.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.    J  1.50.) 

Mental  and  Moral  i^^V?  "  statistical  study 
Heredity  in  Royally  '"  history  and  psychol- 
ogy  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Adams  Wood,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  is  a,  work  of  the  first 
class  in  its  department  of  research.  Galton 
and  others  have  maintained  the  predominat- 
ing influence  of  heredity  on  character,  but 
Dr.  Woods  has  demonstrated  it  by  a  more 
rigorous  scientific  method ;  indeed,  by  sev- 
eral distinct  methods,  including  the  mathe- 
matical. He  takes-  up  what  Galton  avoided, 
the  study  of  modern  royal  families,  whose 
pedigrees,  being  traceable  much  farther  than 
those  of  any  other  class,  promise  to  yield  the 
most  conclusive  settlement  of  the  conflicting 
claims  of  heredity  and  environment  to  be  the 
determining  factor.  The  body  of  his  work 
is  a  study  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two 
characters  belonging  to  the  royal  houses  of 
eleven  European  countries.  These  individ- 
uals, men  and  women,  distributed  into  ten 
grades  of  mental  and  moral  worth,  separately 
based  on  historical  estimates,  make  out  an 
indisputable  case  for  the  superior  potency  of 
heredity.  At  the  same  time  they  correct 
some  popular  impressions,  especially  as  to 
the  supposed  evil  effect  of  the  intermarriage 
of  persons  near  akin.  The  royal  breed,  taken 
as  a  whole,  leads  all  others  in  Europe. 
"  Where  else  could  we  take  eight  hundred 
interrelated  names  at  random  and  find  twenty- 
five  world  geniuses .''''  If  genius  for  science 
and  art  is  maintained  through  fewer  genera- 
tions than  genius  for  government  and  war, 
it  is  because  there  is  more  intermarriage  of 
the  great  governing  families.  The  best  to- 
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heritable  influence  in  Europe  appears  in  the 
present  royal  family  of  Great  Britain.  Over 
a  hundred  portraits  are  introduced,  in  which 
there  appears  physical  inheritance  accom- 
panying the  mental.  It  appears  also  that 
there  is  a  clear  correlation  of  mental  and 
moral  qualities.  Moral  improvement  tends 
to  mentikl.  The  morally  superior  survive,  and 
the  inheritance  of  moral  and  mental  excel- 
lence yields  the  optimistic  augury  of  "  the 
necessary  progress  of  mankind."  (Mental 
and  Moral  Heredity  in  Royalty.  By  Fred- 
erick Adams  Woods,  M.D.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York.    J3,  net.) 

„„  ,     ,       The  fact   that   seven  vol- 
Novels  of  r  1        J    ^    • 

E-jji.  ¥iri.  1  umes  of  novels  and  stones 
Edith  Wharton    .     ,,      ,,,,      .       , 

by  Mrs.  Wharton  have  now 

been  brought  forth  in  a  uniform  and  pleasing 
edition  is  simply  another  testimony  of  the 
fact  that  her  work  in  fiction  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  general  reading  public  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  One  can  hardly  fail  to  notice, 
in  looking  over  this  set  of  books  as  a  whole, 
that  Mrs.  Wharton's  talent  and  power  touch 
life  and  literature  in  a  surprisingly  varied 
number  of  ways,  and  that  her  ability  is  far 
from  being  restricted  to  a  single  class  of  sub- 
jects or  to  a  single  manner  of  writing.  The 
illustration  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark  is  for 
the  most  part  supe/ior  to  that  which  appears 
in  our  day  in  novels.  (The  Novels  of  Edith 
Wharton.  Uniform  Edition.  The  Valley  of 
Decision.  The  Descent  of  Man.  The 
Greater  IncUnation.  The  House  of  Mirth. 
Crucial  Instances.  The  Touchstone.  Sanc- 
tuary. $\  .50  per  volume  for  the  first  four ; 
#1.25  for  the  others.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

Here  we  have  an  "  Athanasius 
be>r  and  against  the  worTd^^it  in  a  no- 
Lharacter  t^rious  rather  than  a  noteworthy 
sense.  The  author.  Otto  Weininger,  divides 
the  female  sex  into  the  "  mother  type  "  and 
the  "prostitute  type,"  and  in  "the  ethical 
point  of  view  "  places  the  latter  "  higher," 
regarding  maternal  love  as  "  not  true  love 
.  .  .  not  of  moral  origin."  In  his  view 
woman  "  is  merely  non-moral."  She  is  char- 
acterized by  "  shamelessness  and  heartless- 
ness."  Only  man  has  a  "  share  in  ontologi- 
cal  reality."  "  Women  have  no  existence 
and  no  essence  ;  they  are  not,  they  are  noth- 
ing." It  does  not  surprise  us  to  be  told  that 
such  a  philosopher  died  by  his  own  hand  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three.  It  does  surprise  us 
to  find  him  taken  seriously  and  even  praised 
by  newspapers  in  Germany,  where  his  work 


has  passed  through  six  editions.  It  is  there 
said  to  be  scientific,  but  his  statement  that 
"  modern  psychology  is  essentially  woman- 
ish "  is  enough  to  stultify  that  claim.  And 
now  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  put 
this  preposterous  charlatanry  into  an  English 
dress !  (Sex  and  Character.  By  Otto  Wein- 
inger. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
$3,  net.) 

Some  Trinitarian     ^hese  "forgeries"  con- 
Foreeries  *'*' '"  «TO"«>"s  transla- 

*  tions  of  Biblical   texts. 

Tnnitarianism  is,  in  the  author's  view,  a 
"poisonous"  and  "bloody"  doctrine.  His 
argument  is  certainly  handicapped  by  its 
rancor.  But  he  makes  some  good  points. 
Why  should  the  Bible  Society  continue  to 
print  the  famous  passage  about  the  Three 
Witnesses  in  heaven  (1  John  v.  7),  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  a  late  interpola- 
tion? (Some  Trinitarian  Forgeries  Stated 
by  a  Monotheist.  The  Grafton  Press,  New 
York.    *I,net.) 

...      _.  Mr.  Stratemeyer  in  his  latest 

n  er     o£o      |jQyg>  st^ry  takes  some  of  his 

•'^      *^  former  characters  to  the  Far 

East  and  places  them,  without  much  regard 
for  probability,  in  the  forefront  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  so  that  the  reader  at 
times  wonders  whether  Admiral  Togo  or 
Larry  Stryker  was  the  real  hero  on  that  occa- 
sion. Like  the  author's  other  stories,  this 
makes  no  pretense  at  literary  finish  but  has 
action  in  abundance.  1 1  will  probably  please 
most  boys.  (Under  Togo  for  Japan.  By 
Edward  Straten)eyer.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard  Company,  Boston,    f  1.25.) 


The  Works  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt 


The  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Addresses  and 
State  Papers  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  bring 
these  papers  down  to  the  last  Message  of 
the  President,  December  5,  1905.  We  do 
not  recall  any  other  President  whose  state 
papers  and  public  addresses  have  been  of 
such  a  character  as  to  call  for  publication  in 
popular  form  for  general  reading.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  intensity  of  conviction  and  popu- 
lar sympathy,  his  masterful  nature  showing 
itself  in  his  athletic  style,  and  his  high  moral 
ideals  combined  with  practical  common 
sense,  make  these  volumes  valuable  as  liter- 
ature as  well  as  important  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  country.  We  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  publishers  should  have  given 
them  to  the  public  without  any  table  of  con- 
tents.   (P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  New  York.) 
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Letters  to   The  Outlook 


SHIP  SUBSIDIES 

When  you  speak  of  the  important  bill  for 
the  restoration  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  which  has  just  passed  the  National 
Senate,  as  "  totally  vicious  in  principle,"  you 
use  strong  and  bitter  language,  and  1  think 
you  owe  those  American  citizens  who  differ 
with  you  the  privilege  of  a  temperate  reply. 

Let  us  take  a  specific  instance :  There  are 
no  American  steam  lines,  no  regular  and  effi- 
cient communication  of  any  kind,  between 
our  ports  and  the  chief  ports  of  South  Amer- 
ica. American  Ministers,  consuls,  merchants, 
and  travelers  unite  in  declaring  that  we  can 
never  have  adequate  trade  with  our  neigh- 
bors until  we  offer  transportation  facilities 
equally  as  good  as  those  provided  through 
national  aid  by  Europe.  President  Roose- 
velt, who  approves  this  shipping  bill  and 
urges  its  immediate  passage  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  says  significantly  in  his 
recent  message  to  Congress : 

It  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  regret  and  uneasiness  to 
us  that  the  lines  of  communication  with  our  sister 
republics  of  South  America  should  be  chieRy  under 
foreign  control.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  that  American 
mercliants  and  manufacturers  should  have  to  send 
theu  goods  and  letters  to  South  America  via  Europe 
it  they  wish  security  and  despatch. 

The  chief  British  steamship  service  to 
South  America  was  created  by  a  subsidy  of 
11,350,000  a  year— and  another  subsidy  of 
#200,000  has  lately  been  given  to  create  a 
new  British  cargo  line  to  the  West  Indies. 
All  the  maritime  world  has  found  that  regu- 
lar and  efficient  steam  communication  cannot 
be  secured  at  first  without  national  assist- 
ance. Germany  of  recent  years  has  given  a 
subsidy  of  |M30,000  to  a  new  line  to  Asia 
and  Austria.  Italy,  France,  and  Japan  sub- 
sidize everything  afloat.  The  United  States 
is  the  only  nation  which  leaves  its  ocean 
carrying  to  the  chance,  half-hearted  work  of 
foreigners. 

A  majority  of  Congress  agrees  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  this  is  "  not  a  good 
thing  "—that  it  is  "  a  source  of  regret  and 
uneasiness."  The  Outlook,  on  the  other 
hand,  protests  that  National  aid  to  mail  lines 
and  to  cargo  ships,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
pending  bill,  is  "  totally  vicious  in  principle." 

Is  it  "  vicious "  to  offer  a  subvention  of 
#300,000  for  an  American  steam  line  to  Bra- 
zil, and  #375,000  for  a  line  to  Argentina .' 

Is  it  "vicious"  to  grant  aid  to  lines  of 
cargo  ships,  which,  in  the  words  of  President 
Roosevelt,  "are  of  even  more  importance 
than  fast  mail  lines,  save  so  far  as  the  latter 


can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  swift  auxil- 
iary cruisers  in  time  of  war  "  ? 

Is  it  "  vicious  "  lor  the  United  States  to 
endeavor  to  provide  lor  its  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  farmers  mail  and  freight  lacili- 
ties  on  the  great  trade  routes  ol  the  world  at 
least  equally  as  good  as  those  provided  tor 
their  loreign  rivals  by  the  subsidies  of  for- 
eign governments .' 

Is  it  "  vicious  " — "  totally  vicious  in  prin- 
ciple '—for  the  United  States  to  seek  by 
National  subventions  to  create  a  naval 
reserve  of  auxiliary  ships  and  seamen,  the 
lack  of  which  has  )ust  helped  to  ruin  Russia 
and  the  possession  of  which  has  helped  to 
save  Japan  ? 

On  sober  second  thought,  is  it  not  manifest 
that  The  Outlook,  in  its  hatred  of  protection- 
ism, has  urged  the  free-trade  theory  to  its 
reductio  ad  absurdutn  f  If  Great  Britain 
can  consistently  expend  #1,500,000  a  year  on 
steamship  subsidies  to  South  America,  can- 
not the  United  States,  whose  national  rights 
and  interests  there  are  far  larger,  spend  at 
least  half  as  much  ?  Nor  can  the  terrible 
Dingley  toriff  be  invoked— for  while  ttie 
British  Government  "  taxes  "  South  Ameri- 
can  coffee  and  cocoa,  98  per  cent,  ol  our  im- 
ports from  Brazil  and  more  than  80  per  cent, 
from  all  South  America  are  free  of  duty. 
Harvev  D.  Goulder, 

President  the  Merchant  Marine  League. 
[The  Outlook  did  not  say  that  the  bill  in 
question  was  totally  vicious.  What  it  did  say 
was  this:  "  The  Outlook  has  repeatedly  re- 
corded its  belief  that  the  theory  that  the  whole 
people  may  be  taxed  to  provide  txiunties  tor 
a  comparative  few  carrying  on  one  particular 
business  is  totally  vicious  in  principle,  and 
here  reasserts  the  belief  and  applies  it  to  the 
measure  now  in  question."  To  anyone  who 
reads  the  entire  paragraph  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  application  to  the  bill  did 
not  include  disapproval  of  mail  contracts  in 
which  the  service  rendered  is  a  fair  return 
for  money  paid,  nor  for  other  payments  in 
which  there  is  a  direct  and  positive  compen- 
satory advantage,  nor  was  the  question  of  a 
naval  auxiliary  reserve  touched  upon.— The 
Editors.] 

STREET  RAILWAYS  :   BOSTON  AND 
GLASGOW 

I  n  view  of  the  great  discussion  that  has 
been  recently  taking  place  in  regard  to  mu- 
nicipal operation  and  ownership  ot  street 
,  railways,  I  would  like  to  give  a  few  ftgures 
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comparing:  the  street  railways  in  Boston  and 
Glasgow.  These  cities  have  a  population 
of.  roughly,  600,000  and  790,000,  respectively. 
Thus  Glasgow  is  almost  a  quarter  again  as 
large  as  Boston.  In  Glasgow  the  street  rail- 
ways are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city, 
and  in  Boston  they  are  owned  and  operated 
by  private  corporations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  subways,  which  are  owned  by  the  city 
and  operated  and  leased  by  private  corpora- 
tions. 

In  Glasgow  there  are  150  miles  of  track, 
682  cars,  and  132,557,724  passengers  carried 
each  year.  In  Boston  440  miles  of  track, 
4,594  cars,  and  241,681,945  passengers  car- 
ried each  year.  By  this  it  is  seen  that 
Glasgow  does  not  know  anything  about  a 
large  line.  It  is  also  seen  that  Gla.sgow 
should  make  a  large  profit  when  she  carnes 
so  many  passengers  on  such  a  small  scale. 
The  above  figures  were  taken  in  the  same 
year  for  both  cities — and,  although  they  may 
not  be  absolutely  accurate,  they  are  very 
nearly  so,  and  the  conclusions  which  I  shall 
draw  will  not  be  affected  by  any  inaccuracies 
which  may  exist.  Boston  runs  lines  which 
do  not  pay  now,  but  which  the  company 
believes  will  pay  when  the  si^burbs  build  up, 
the  new  roads  helping  to  build  them  up 
Boston  also  runs  cars  ten  miles  into  the  coun- 
try, Glasgow  only  about  five.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Glasgow  fares  are  cheaper.  The 
fares  are  I  cent  for  half  a  mile,  2  cents  for 
2ji  miles,  3  cents  for  3>^  miles,  4  cents  for 
A%  miles,  5  cents  for  6  miles,  6  cents  for  7 
miles,  etc.  In  Boston  the  fare  is  5  cents  for 
any  distance — the  maximum  being  10  to  21 
miles.  Besides,  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
halfpenny  (cent)  is  greater  than  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  a  cent  here.  Taking  all  things 
into  consideration — the  purchasing  power  of 
a  cent,  etc.— we  find  the  fares  are  higher  in 
Glasgow.  One  result  of  the  differences  in 
the  systems  is  that  travel  and  moving  to  the 
suburbs  is  much  greater  in  this  country 
than  in  England.  Mr.  Donald,  in  his  article 
in  The  Outlook  for  June  17,  1905,  on 
"Municipal  Ownership  of  Street  Railways 
in  Glasgow,"  states  that  "  British  people 
have  not  acquired  the  travehng  habit  to  the' 


same  extent  as  Americans.  A  larger  num- 
ber of  people  want  to  travel  a  mile  than  to 
go  five  miles ;  but.  unle.ss  the  fares  were  Ion 
for  short  distances,  British  people  would 
not  take  the  cars."  This  may  be  so,  and 
may  be  the  reason  for  the  city  not  extending 
its  lines  into  the  suburbs  and  trying  to  build 
them  up.  But  the  result  of  the  difierences 
in  the  systems  is  that  we  disperse  our  popu 
lation  while  they  do  not.  In  1891  33  per 
cent,  of  Glasgow's  population  was  living  in 
one-room  tenements.  At  the  same  time  in 
Boston  only  \%  per  cent,  lived  in  one-room 
tenements.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this 
has  an  important  effect  upon  the  health  and 
morals  of  a  city.  It  is  well  known  that  pri- 
vate corporations  will  take  chances  that  the 
Government  and  city  will  not — as  in  extend- 
ing lines  out  into  distant  suburbs  with  the 
hope  of  building  them  up  and  making  the  line 
eventually  profitable.  Few  cities  would  agree 
to  build  railways  which  would  have  to  be 
run  without  profit  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
hope  of  future  profit.  This  is  the  difference 
between  railroads  in  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  railroads  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Governments  of  a  country  abroad — 
as  Germany.  In  the  United  States  corpora- 
tions have  built  railroads  hoping  in  time  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  looking 
for  future  profits. 

The  reason  I  have  not  compared  the  Glas- 
gow street  railways  with  street '  railways  of 
another  English  city  owned  and  run  by  pri- 
vate companies  is  that  under  the  conditions 
imposed  in  England  on  private  companies 
hardly  any  one  could  run  tramways. 

This  article  is  written  to  show  a  grave 
fault.  In  Glasgow  doubtless  the  employees 
are  better  paid  and  have  shorter  hours  than 
in  Boston.  But  is  it  not  better  for  us  to 
have  our  population  spread  out  through  the 
suburbs  and  have  private  companies  nln 
our  street  cars,  charging  a  uniform  fare  for 
either  a  long  or  short  distance,  than  to  have 
our  population  congested  in  the  city,  with  the 
city  operating  the  cars,  and  charging  fares  to 
suburbs  so  high  as  to  b^-oearly  prohibitory  ? 

R. 
I  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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The  Most  Satisfactory  Li^ht 


he  An^U  l^mpi»  not  ^hc  rmly  method  of  liffhtiziff  your  home,  but.  takenallinall,  it  tsthemostsatisfiCtory. 
or  nbiii:  it  lliKvdi  yout  ncsom  with  the  finest,  softest  and  most  restful  light,  makingr  your  home  raore  cosy  and 
fnvitine<  it  ri^eiuiiL-s  ah\ii>>t  rU  Uitle  attention  as  gas  or  electric  Hi^ht.  is  as  simple  and  convenient  to  operate  as  either 
d  actiiiilly  ('unl;*  iv*n  iq  bum  than  the  ordinary  troublesome  old  style  lamp. 
( Vur  Citaloeuc  *'  ,*i  1  *'  i  vtnt  free  on  request)  explains  how  a  new  principle  applied  to  bumina;  common  kerosene 

iiDitiirlv  d>:me  2v,  ,\y  with  all  the  smoke,  odor,  and  bother  of  ordinary  lamps  that  such  people  as  ex-Pres. 

id,  ih^  Kixk Lift; filers.  Camegies,  Cookes  etc.,  who  wouldn't  think  of  using  ordinary  lamps,  have  chosen 

The  An^le  Lamp 

for  lighting  their  homes  and  estates  in  preference  to  gas  or  electricity 
gasoline,  acetylene,  or  any  other  method  of  liKhting. 

This  catalog  tells  how  the  special  Angle  burner  and  the  shape  of 

the  glassware  (see  illustration)  give  combustion  so  perfect  that  the 

Angle  Lamp  never  smokes  or  smells  whether  burned  at  full  height 

or  turned  low;  how  the  lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas : 

the   advantage   of   having   the   under-shadow  of   other   lamps  done 

away  with  completely:  why  the  Angle  lamp  bums  ^toji  less  oil 

than  any  other  for  the  same  amount  of  light.    And  then  oners  you  a 

^f\   T\«Bmrsi    T«»l<al     '*°^  '*  ''****  more— give*  yuu  the  benefit  of  our  ten 

tJVf   MJiMjrSi     Jl  rial    years' experience  with  all  lightinK  methods.    Before 

'oLi  forget  ft — befure  you  turn  ovrr  this  leaf— write  for  catalog  "  31 "  listlDg  32  varieties 

The  Angle  Lamp  from  fiM  up.  THE  ANOLE  UK.  CO.,  VM*  MBTrijr  Si..  New  Yirk 
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Via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North-Western  Line 

THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED 

Leaves  WELLS  STREET  STATION  8.02  p.  m.  daily. 
Electric-lighted.  Exclusively  first  class.  Less  than  three 
days  to  San  Francisco  and  Portland, 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  LIMITED 

Electric-lighted.  Leaves  Chicago  10.05  P-  "i-  daily. 
Arrives  Los  Angeles  5.15  p.  m.  the  third  day,  Chicago  & 
North- W^estern,  Union  Pacific  and  Salt  Lake  Route. 

CHINA  S  JAPAN  FAST  MAIL 

Leaves  Chicago  11.00  p.m.  daily  for  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Portland  over 
the  only  douhle   track   railway   between 
Chicago  and  the  Missouri  river. 
ALL  MEALS  IN  DINING  CARS 
All  agenS  selMlckets  via  this  line. 

The  "Best  of  EVergthing 

For  booklets,  maps,  hotel  lists 
and  information  about  rates  and 
Sleeping  Car  reservations, 
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*  w,   .      A  widespread  sus- 
SospCTision  cif  Work  j         r         ^  ■ 

in  the  Coal  Mines  Pf  "sion  oi  wore  in 
the  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  mines  of  the  country  by 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  was  inaugurated  last  Mon- 
day by  the  National  executive  board  of 
that  organization.  Upward  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  mine  employees  are 
affected,  and  the  suspension  involves  fif- 
teen different  coal-producing  States.  At 
this  writing  the  prospects  are  that  in  the 
grater  number  of  the  bituminous  coal- 
mining States  the  suspension  will  be  of 
short  duration ;  while  the  situation  as 
r^;ards  the  early  resumption  of  mining 
operations  in  the  anthracite  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  is  clouded  in  uncertainty. 
The  suspension  in  both  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  mines  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  agreements  under  which 
the  men  sold  their  labor  expired  on 
March  31  without  representatives  of  the 
operators  and  mine  workers  being  able 
to  ag^ree  upon  mutually  satisfactory 
terms  for  a  continuance  of  their  rela- 
tions. In  the  bituminous  industry  this 
disagreement  marked  the  disruption,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  of  the  Inter- 
State  Joint  Conference  of  the  central 
competitive  territory  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
This  Conference  had  reassembled  at 
Indianapolis  on  March  20,  following 
President  Roosevelt's  request  of  the 
leaders  of  the  operators  and  mine  work- 
ers to  try  again  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences which  had  resulted  in  their  dis- 
agreement in  January.  But,  as  indicated 
in  The  Outlook  of  March  31,  the  opera- 
tors' representatives  split  into  two  an- 
tagonistic factions,  and  their  sharp  dis- 
cussion of  the  differences  dragged  the 
sessicHis  of  the  joint  conference  up  to 
March  29,  when  they  finally  adjourned 
situ  die,  without  having  come  to  an  agree- 
3a 


ment  as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  em- 
plo)rmentin  the  minesof  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  for  the 
scale  year  beginning  April  1.  One  faction 
of  the  operators,  led  by  Mr.  Francis  L. 
Robbins,  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company, 
who  practically  controls  the  production  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  field,  favored 
granting  to  the  mine  workers  a  restora- 
tion of  the  wage  reduction  of  five  and 
one-half  per  cent,  which  the  miners  had 
accepted  in  1904,  and  which  President 
Mitchell  offered  to  the  joint  convention 
as  the  miners' compromise  proposition. 
But  the  larger  number  of  operators  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  led  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Winder,  President  of  the  Sunday 
Creek  Coal  Company,  refused  to  agree 
to  any  concessions  whatsoever  to  the 
mine  workers,  and  stood  out  to  the  very 
last  session  for  a  continuance  of  the 
scale  of  wages  in  force  the  past  two 
years.  Upon  the  adjournment  of  the 
joint  convention  without  an  agreement, 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
reassembled  their  special  National  Con- 
vention, and  outlined  a  policy  in  the 
emergency.  Inasmuch  as  a  number  of 
the  operators  were  willing  to  grant  the 
demands  of  the  mine  workers,  although 
it  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
organization  to  sign  agreements  sepa- 
rately with  the  districts  in  the  central 
competitive  territory.  President  Mitchell 
in  this  instance  advocated  the  policy  of 
entering  into  separate  contracts  with  all 
operators  who  were  willing  to  grant  for 
two  years  a  restoration  of  the  wage 
scale  of  1903.  It  is  this  policy  which 
may  prevent  the  suspension  inaugurated 
the  first  of  the  week  in  the  soft-coal- 
producing  States  from  developing  into  a 
long-drawn-out  and  widespread  strike. 
It  is  believed  that  most  if  not  all  of  the 
operators  of  the  central  competitive  terri- 
tory and  of  the  other  soft-coal-producing 
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States  will  within  a  short  time  sign  agree- 
ments embodying  the  compromise  wage 
increase. 

„     „.  .      ^  In    the    anthra- 

^T*r      """'""    cite  industry  the 
and  the  Consumer  ,  ^ 

operators  are  ar- 
rayed solidly  against  the  demands  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  work  days  for  the  anthracite 
mine  employees.  Nor  is  there  any  pros- 
pect at  this  writing  that  they  will  recede 
from  the  sweeping  refusal  of  all  these 
demands  contained  in  the  reply  of  the 
anthracite-carrying  railroad  presidents 
made  public  on  March  11.  Neverthe- 
less, another  conference  of  the  two  com- 
mittees of  operators  and  mine  workers 
began  its  sessions  in  New  York  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  in  response  to  a  request 
of  President  Mitchell  for  a  further  consid- 
eration of  the  wage  scale  in  the  anthra- 
cite fields.  At  the  same  time,  through 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Shamo- 
kin  convention  of  last  December,  which 
is  representing  the  anthracite  employees 
in  the  conferences  with  the  operators, 
President  Mitchell  ordered  a  suspension 
of  work  on  Monday  of  this  week  by  all 
anthracite  mine  workers  other  than  those 
necessary  to  man  the  pumps  and  pre- 
serve the  properties,  "  inasmuch  as  after 
April  1  there  will  be  no  contract  or 
agreement  between  anthracite  miners 
and  operators."  President  Baer  charac- 
terizes this  order  as  "most  extraordi- 
nary." Despite  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  mine  superintendents  in  the  three 
fields  to  offset  the  force  of  the  suspen- 
sion order  and  to  keep  their  mines  in 
operation  as  usual,  the  mine  workers 
throughout  the  entire  region  quit  work 
pending  the  result  of  the  New  York 
conference.  If  this  fails  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  take  the  place  of  the 
award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission  which  expired  on  Saturday 
of  last  week,  the  present  suspension  is 
likely  to  develop  into  a  strike  affecting 
seriously  the  annual  production  of  anthra- 
cite coal  and  again  plunging  the  country 
into  a  repetition  of  thedireful  experiences 
of  1902,  when  the  anthracite  employees 
were  on  strike  for  nearly  six  months.  In 
the  meantime  the  retail  coal  dealers  in 
some  of  the  laJ'ge  Eastern  cities  like  New 


York  and  Philadelphia  have  already 
begun  to  advance  the  prices  of  the  differ- 
ent sizes  of  anthracite,  an  action  which, 
in  view  of  all  the  factors.  The  Outlook 
regards  as  indefensible.  The  cost  of 
coal  per  ton  has  not  yet  advanced  to 
these  retail  dealers,  and  yet  they  are 
already  beginning  to  take  advantage  of 
the  consumer's  fears  as  to  the  supplying 
of  his  fuel  necessities.  Such  extortion, 
along  with  the  g^'owing  conviction  among 
many  that  the  price  of  anthracite  to  the 
consumer  is  already  too  high,  should  be 
an  incentive  for  the  consumers  as  a  class 
to  begin  action  looking  to  the  protection 
of  their  interests.  As  long  as  the  mine 
workers  were  weak  and  defenseless  in 
the  absence  of  a  strong  organization,  we 
have  seen  how  they  were  exploited  by 
the  operators  through  low  wages,  in 
extortionate  prices  for  powder,  through 
the  "  company  "  store,  by  means  of  sys- 
tems or  methods  of  mining  and  docking, 
and  by  various  other  schemes  of  exploi- 
tation whose  operation  has  been  checked 
through  the  mine  workers  organizing  for 
their  self-protection.  From  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  wage-earner  the  producers  of 
coal  have  the  past  three  years  turned  to 
the  exploitation  of  the  unorganized  and 
defenseless  consumer  by  increasing  the 
price  of  coal.  Justice  and  fair  dealing 
^cry  out  against  a  continuance  of  such 
intolerable  conditions.  The  present  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  the  coal  mine  labor 
situation  and  a  continuance  of  extor- 
tionate prices  for  anthracite  should  be 
an  incentive  to  efforts  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer. 


r   ^i.    u    I.       Off     I"    *    speech    the 
Is  the  Hepbwm  Bill     „..  ^,    .„„  „,  u.^ 

Co.p..e„,..^.  ?o%^>tyent"MTi: 
len,  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  Railway,  declared  that  there  is 
not  one  man  in  fifty  but  believes  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Hepburn  Bill,  now  pending 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  is  to  put  a 
stop  to  rebates  and  discriminations. 
Mr.  Mellen  added  that  not  one  man  in 
fifty  has  either  read  the  bill  or  com- 
prehends what  it  contemplates.  Mr. 
Mellen  admitted,  however,  that  railway 
power  is  certainly  too  great  to  be  per- 
mitted longer  to  be  exercised  in  the 
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public  interest  without  more  restraint. 
"  Directors  do  not  always  direct,  officials 
are  not  always  competent,  p>ower  long 
exercised  makes  men  offensive,  auto- 
cratic, and  arbitrary,  and  stockholders, 
employees,  and  the  public  suffer  and  pay 
the  bill."     But— 

Our  transportation  interests  are  so  vast, 
their  power  for  good  or  evil  so  tremendous, 
and  the  pubiic  has  so  great  an  interest,  that 
it  should  never  permit  such  power  to  rest  in 
the  hands  of  any  set  of  men  except  under 
carefully  guarded  restraints  as  to  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power.  .  .  .  What  the  effect  would 
have  been  upon  the  business  of  this  country 
had  the  present  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission possessed  the  authority  it  is  so 
urgently  seeking  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
record  of  above  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  its  con- 
tested decisions  reversed  by  the  courts,  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described. 

President  Roosevelt,  said  Mr.  Mellen, 
advised  of  wrongs  perpetrated  by  car- 
riers, wishes  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  their  recurrence.  "  In  this  purpose  we 
should  all  hold  up  his  hands  and  give 
him  our  support,  and  no  one  is  more 
loyally  disposed  to  do  his  utmost  than 
myself."  The  speaker  recommended, 
therefore,  legislation  to  eliminate  prefer- 
ences and  discriminations  and  to  require 
the  frequent  examination  of  books,  rec- 
ords, and  accounts.  When  he  reads  the 
Hepburn  Bill,  however,  nominally  pre- 
pared for  such  purposes,  he  finds  therein 
little  to  do  away  with  rebates  and  dis- 
criminations which  existing  laws,  if  en- 
forced, may  not  successfully  accomplish ; 
the  bill  seems  to  Mr.  Mellen  mainly  di- 
rected to  securing  authority  to  interfere 
in  the  carriers'  management.  For  in- 
stance, the  bill  contains  a  provision 
intended  to  force  the  carriers  to  con- 
tract among  themselves  for  through 
routes. 

The  earners  are  compelled  by  their  char- 
ters to  carry  persons  and  property  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  they  have  spent  their  money 
to  put  themselves  in  position  thus  to  do,  but 
they  are  under  no  obligations  beyond  their 
own  lines,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  warrant  in  equity  or  justice  in  attempting 
to  assume  a  liability'  beyond  their  charter 
limits. 

Perhaps  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
Company  is  somewhat  sensitive  regard- 
ing any  through-route  proposition ;  allow- 
ing for  terminal  charges,  if  its  rates  were 
as  low  proportionately  as  those  of  its  con- 


necting lines.  New  England  would  enjoy 
a  different  railway  tariff  system  than  it 
now  has.  President  Mellen  declares 
with  greater  justification  that  the  bill  not 
only  "prescribes  the  accounts,  records, 
or  memoranda  to  be  kept  bythe  carriers;" 
it  also  provides  that  "  any  carrier  who 
keeps  any  other  books,  accounts,  or 
memoranda  than  prescribed  by  the,Com- 
mission  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Court."  The 
warrant  for  this  is,  of  course,  as  Mr. 
Mellen  admitted,  the  desire  of  the  Com- 
missioners not  to  have  a  carrier  appear 
before  them  with  any  data  other  than 
that  in  their  possession,  from  which  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  contrary  to  their 
own.    However,  complained  the  speaker. 

Of  what  possible  advantage  is  it  to  the 
public  that  a  carrier  should  be  prohibited 
from  keeping  such  accounts,  records,  and 
memoranda  of  its  business  as  may  appeal  to 
its  officers  as  an  advantage  in  keeping  a 
check  upon  and  record  of  its  operation,  so 
long  as  all  records  are  kept  that  the  Com- 
mission may  desire  ? 


Senator  Knox  on  President  Mel- 

Railway  Rate  Regulation  '*^"  ?  criticism 
on  the  lack  of  a 
specific  judicial  review  clause  in  the  Hep- 
burn Bill  was  emphasized  last  week  by  a 
noUble  speech  in  the  United  Sutes  Senate 
from  Mr.  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
attracted  an  audience  which  tested  the 
capacity  of  the  Senate  Chamber  to  the 
utmost,  to  listen  to  one  who  as  Attorney- 
General  had  brilliantly  and  successfully 
conducted  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  "  the  people  versus  the  corporations," 
namely,  the  Government's  case  against 
the  Northern  Securities  Company.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Senator  brought  his  State  up  to 
a  level  with  the  highest  position  held  by 
other  States — Wisconsin,  for  instance, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Spooner.  Mr. 
Knox  holds  that  "  the  power  to  fix  rail- 
way rates  is  a  legislative  power,  and 
that,  when  the  legislature  has  laid  down 
a  rule  for  the  establishment  of  rates,  its 
application  to  specific  cases  is  a  matter 
of  administration  which  may  be  dele- 
gated to  a  commission."  The  Inter-State 
Commerce    Commission,    now    without 
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power  to  enforce  its  orders,  should  have 
the  right  to  declare  what  should  be  a 
just,  reasonable,  and  fairly  remunerative 
rate  in  place  of  the  one  declared  to  be 
unreasonable,  the  order  to  "  take  effect 
in  such  reasonable  time  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commission,  .  .  .  and 
should,  be  final,  subject  only  to  attack 
for  unlawfulness  in  the  Federal  courts." 
"  Railways  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
just  compensation  for  services  rendered," 
and  cannot  be  deprived  of  that  right. 
"An  act  which  prevents  a  judicial  re- 
view ...  of  the  question  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  an  order  of  the  Commission 
would  deprive  the  carriers  of  this  con- 
stitutional right,  and  would  therefore  be 
unconstitutional."  Mr.  Knox's  ground 
for  his  belief  that  the  bill  as  it  stands 
deprives  the  railroads  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights  is  difficult  to  understand. 
Apparently,  however,  he  argues  that  the 
only  way  by  which  a  test  case  can  reach 
the  court  after  a  decision  by  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  is  to  have 
the  railway  continue  its  condemned  rate 
and  have  the  shipper  appeal  to  the  court 
to  sustain  the  rate  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion. In  our  judgment,  this  ntethod 
would  be  placing  a  very  unfair  burden 
upon  the  shipper ;  and  it  is,  as  Mr.  Knox 
correctiy  states,  practically  prohibited 
by  the  Hepburn  Bill.  For,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  any  railroad  which  per- 
sists in  maintaining  a  rate  contrary  to 
the  order  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
fined  five  thousand  dollars  for  each 
offense,  and  for  a  continued  offense,  five 
thousand  dollars  a  day.  Senator  Knox 
does  not,  it  seems  to  us,  however,  make 
it  clear  why  the  burden  may  not,  under 
the  bill  as  it  stands,  rest  upon  the  carrier, 
who,  while  obeying  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission as  to  the  new  and  lower  rate, 
may  sue  the  individual  shipper  for  what 
the  carrier  deems  to  be  a  just  balance 
due  on  freight  charges.  Discussing  the 
differences  which  have  thus  far  prevented 
agreement  between  those  who  demand 
and  those  who  oppose  a  specific  provision 
for  a  court  review,  Mr.  Knox  declared 
that— 

Both  sides  agjree  that  the  right  should  exist ; 
one  holds  that  it  is  in  the  bill  or  exists  inde- 

Eendentlv';  the  other  that  it  is  not  in  the  bill, 
ut  shoula  be ;  and  yet  the  former,  for  some 


mysterious  and  unaccountable  reason, objects 
to  an  amendment  which  would  place  the  mat- 
ter beyond  doubt  When  we  consider  that 
the  people  are  asking  for  prompt,  decisive, 
and  eifective  action ;  that  the  present  bill  dis- 
tinctly contemplates  a  review ;  that  its  con- 
stitutionality is  seriously  threatened  by  failure 
to  provide  for  such  review  if  the  other  fea- 
tures are  to  stand  ;  that  precedents  of  State 
legislation  are  in  favor  of  a  review ;  that  ail 
the  bills  presented  in  either  house  provide 
for  or  recognize  a  review  ;  that  this  bill  itself 
as  presented  in  both  houses,  and  as  originally 
prepared  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission, contained  a  provision  for  review, 
and  that  the  President  in  his  message  speaks 
of  the  orders  being  subject  to  review — when 
we  consider  all  these  facts,  the  action  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  imperil  the  valflhty 
and  effectiveness  of  this  law  by  not  explicitly 
providing  for  a  review  for  no  valid  reason 
whatever,  is  to  me  incomprehensible. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Knox  discussed  the  sec- 
tion in  his  own  bill  which  provides  for 
a  review  by  the  courts  of  the  Commis- 
sion's orders,  and  argued  against  the 
suspension  of  those  orders  by  inter- 
locutory decrees  without  requiring  a 
cash  deposit  or  a  bond  to  secure  to 
the  parties  entitled  to  repayment  the 
difference  between  the  Commission's 
rate  and  the  railway  rate,  if  the  former 
were  sustained.  As  we  have  already 
said  when  Mr.  Knox  first  made  this 
proposition,  if  the  words  "  or  a  bond  " 
were  omitted,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  proposition  would  expedite 
rather  than  delay  the  ultimate  result. 
But  as  against  the  contentions  of  both 
Mr.  Mellen  and  Mr.  Knox  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  burdens  involved  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  new  rates  should 
rest  upon  the  railways  and  not  upon  the 
shipper. 


A  Revised 

Chinese  Exclusion 

Law 


Unless  considerable 
public  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  u{x>n 
individual  Congress- 
men, there  is  too  much  danger  that  the 
excellent  Foster  bill  to  regulate  Chinese 
immigration  will  be  defeated  by  the  hos- 
tility of  certain  political  influences  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  by  some  of  the  labor 
organizations.  This  bill,  introduced  by 
Representative  Foster,  of  Vermont,  last 
January,  and  understood  to  embody  the 
views  of  President  Roosevelt  on  Chinese 
exclusion,  clearly  and  in  our  judgment 
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admirably  draws  a  much-needed  distinc- 
tion between  the  Chinese  laborer  and 
the  Chinese  merchant,  traveler,  or  stu- 
dent It  prohibits  the  immigration  on 
any  pretext  of  laborers,  and  says  that 
that  term  shall  be  "  construed  to  mean 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  manual  labor- 
ers, including  Chinese  employed  in 
mining,  fishing,  huckstering,  peddling, 
laundering,  or  those  engaged  in  taking, 
drying,  or  otherwise  preserving  shell  or 
other  fish  for  home  consumption  or  ex- 
portation;" it  protects  laborers  now 
legally  living  in  the  United  States,  and 
provides  that  in  any  arrest,  hearing,  or 
trial  the  Chinese  laborer  accused  of 
illegally  coming  into  the  country  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
provided  by  the  laws  and  constitution 
or  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  the  most  favored  nation ;  it  gives  the 
Chinese  seeking  entry  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  immigration  officials  to  the 
United  States  courts ;  and  it  affirms  that 
all  Chinese  persons  not  excluded  under 
the  act  shall  enjoy  for  the  protection  of 
their  persons  and  property  all  the  rights 
of  travelers  from  the  most  favored  na- 
tions, except  the  right  of  naturalization. 
Certainly  this  bill  protects  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  American  laboring  man 
as  carefully  as  can  be  desired  by  the 
most  timid  believer  in  the  "  yellow  peril." 
It  also  establishes  the  status  of  the  Chi- 
nese coming  to  this  country  with  a  defi- 
niteness  which  the  Chinese  Government 
has  been  very  reasonable  in  desiri 
It  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  revival  oi 
our  trade  with  China  or  the  education 
of  Chinese  as  engineers,  army  and  naval 
officers,  merchants,  and  statesmen  in  the 
United  States  until  the  Foster  bill  or  a 
similar  one  is  passed. 


The  Senate 


Senator  Lodge's  recent 
speech  in  defense  of  the 
Senate  was  timely,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
tfiat  it  did  not  mee^  more  specifically 
certain  charges  against  the  Senate  which 
are  regarded  by  a  great  mass  of  sober 
people  as  proven,  and  have  sensibly 
diminished  the  regard  in  which  that  body 
is  held.  Of  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  men  of  ability  and  integrity  in  the 
Senate  there  is  no  question  ;  but  it  is  a 


great  misfortune  that  a  body  which  is  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  itself  as  the  most 
important  legislative  body  in  the  world 
should  have  had  three  of  its  members 
under  indictment  for  felonies  within  two 
years;  that  it  should  count  among  its 
members  a  few  men  who  are  very  gravely 
and  for  good  reason  distrusted  by  their 
fellow-citizens;  that  it  includes  alto- 
gether too  many  managers  of  political 
machines  who  control  the  entire  political 
organization  of  their  States;  that  a 
small  group  of  Senators  stand  together 
too  definitely  for  business  in  politics — 
that  is  to  say,  for  that  "  system  "  of  inter- 
weaving business  and  political  interests 
which  more  than  any  other  single  thing 
has  corrupted  and  lowered  the  tone  of 
our  public  life  ;  that  it  is  altogether  too 
intent  on  maintaining  and  widening 
its  own  privileges,  and  that  it  has 
expanded  this  power  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointments beyond  the  limits  intended 
by  the  Constitution  on  the  one  hand, 
while  it  has  encroached,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  the  functions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  These  are  grave 
charges ;  they  are  not  to  be  lightly  dis- 
missed. The  country  has  seen  one  treaty 
after  another,  carefully  worked  out  by 
the  State  Department  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  freer  relations  with  other 
countries,  shelved  by  the  Senate — a  body 
which,  by  reason  of  its  important  connec- 
tion with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  its  own  assumption  of  power 
in  that  department,  ought  to  have  great 
regard  for  the  higher  and  freer  tenden- 
cies of  Amei-ican  life,  and  ought  to  do 
everything  in  its  power,  by  breadth  of 
view  and  foresight,  to  cement  relations 
betv/een  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  by  the  application  of  a  liberal 
poficy.  The  feeling  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  the  Senate  was  expressed  by 
one  of  the  most  disinterested  and  able 
men  in  public  life  not  long  ago  when  he 
declared  that  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  recent  Administrations  to  foster  more 
friendly  relations  with  other  Powers  was 
defeated  by  thecaptiousness  and  jealousy 
of  certain  Senators ;  and  by  another  man 
of  the  first  distinction  in  public  life,  who 
in  various  positions  has  had  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing,  when  he  said,  "  The 
United  States  Senate  is  a  body  of  gen- 
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tlemen  whose  chief  interest  is  to  preserve 
and  enlarge  their  personal  privileges." 
These  are  not  captious  criticisms  ;  they 
represent  the  opinion  of  a  very  consider- 
able body  of  Americans  who  are  dis- 
tressed by  the  pwpular  feeling  toward  the 
Senate,  but  who  believe  that  the  only 
way  to  change  that  feeling  is,  not  to 
defend  the  Senate  in  speeches,  but  to 
remove  the  causes  of  popular  suspicion. 
In  our  judgment,  nothing  can  more  ef- 
fectively remove  these  causes  than  the 
election  of  Senators  by  popular  vote, 
thus  making  them  directly  answerable  to 
their  constituents ;  and  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  public  opinion  is 
gradually  but  unmistakably  coming  to 
this  conclusion. 


Important  steps  were 
ThePreservaJion     ^^^^^    j^gj    ^gg,,     ^^ 

o/  N.agara  Falls  Washington  in  thecam- 
paig^  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara 
Falls.  The  report  of  the  American 
Section  of  the  International  Waterways 
Commission  was  sent  to  Congress  on 
Tuesday,  with  a  special  message  from 
President  Roosevelt,  together  with  letters 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  including  memoranda 
showing  what  has  been  attempted  by 
the  Department  of  State  in  the  effort  to 
secure  the  preservation  of  the  Falls  by 
treaty.  The  report  of  the  Commission 
recites  that  "  the  total  quantity  of  water 
to  be  taken  from  the  river  by  works  now 
authorized  is  60,900  cubic  feet  per 
second.  Of  this  amount  26,700  cubic 
feet  is  to  be  taken  on  the  American  side, 
and  the  remainder,  34,200  cubic  feet,  on 
the  Canadian  side.  That  is,  27  per 
cent,  of  the  average  discharge  and  33 
per  cent,  of  the  low-water  discharge  of 
the  Niagara  River  will  cease  to  pass 
over  the  Falls  when  these  works  are 
completed  and  in  full  operation.  The 
quantity  to  be  diverted  is  more  than 
double  the  quantity  which  now  passes 
over  the  American  Falls,  which  at  the 
average  stage  is  about  27,800  cubic  feet. 
That  this  will  in  general  have  an  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  the  Falls  seems  self- 
evident."  The  recommendation  is  made 
by  the  Commission,  and  earnestly  in- 
dorsed by  the  President,  that  legislation 


be  at  once  enacted  containing  the  fol- 
lowing provisions : 

The  Secretary  of  War  to  be  authorized  to 
grant  permits  for  the  diversion  of  28,500 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  no  more,  frotn  the 
waters  naturally  tributary  to  Niagara  Falls, 
distributed  as  follows :  Niagara  Falls  Hy- 
draulic Power  and  Manufacturing;  Company, 
9,500 ;  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  8,600 ; 
Erie  Canal  or  its  tenants  (in  addition  to  lock 
service),  400;  Chicago  drainage  canal,  10,000. 
All  other  diversion  of  water  which  is  natu- 
rally tributary  to  Niagara  Falls  to  be  prohib- 
ited, except  such  as  may  be  required  fc; 
domestic  use  or  for  the  service  of  locks  in 
navigation  canals.  Suitable  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  law  to  be  prescribed.  The 
foregoing  prohibition  to  remain  in  force  two 
vears,  and  then  to  become  the  permanent 
law  of  the  land,  if  in  the  meantime  the  Cana- 
dian Government  shall  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  the  diversion  of  water  which 
is  naturally  tnbutary  to  Niagara  Falls,  in 
excess  of  36,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  not 
including  the  amounts  required  for  domestic 
use  or  for  locks  in  navigation  canals. 


„  nizes  the  responsibil- 

ity of  the  Nation  for 
the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls,  and 
the  significant  sentence,  "  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  none  of  the  diversions  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  United  States 
Government,"  is  a  very  definite  hint 
that,  in  view  of  the  position  of  the  Niag- 
ara River  as  a  navigable  stream  and  as 
an  international  boundary,  the  Secretary 
of  War  has  present  authority  to  halt  the 
diversion  of  water  on  the  American  side. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  Canada  is 
becoming  aroused,  not  only  to  the  im- 
pending scenic  desecration,  but  to  the 
more  tangible  fact  that  the  power  to  be 
produced  on  the  Canadian  side  has  been 
principally  sold  for  American  use,  leav- 
ing but  little  for  home  development  A 
prop>osition  has  been  advanced  at  Ottawa 
to  place  an  export  tax  upon  such  use,  in 
order  to  provide  for  Canadian  home 
development.  It  has  been  similarly  sug- 
gested that  an  import  duty  mi^t  be 
imposed  by  Congress  on  electric  power 
produced  in  Canada  and  transmitted  to 
the  United  States,  the  basis  of  the  tariff 
being  the  ostensible  protection  of  Amer- 
ican coal.  All  this  points  the  necessity 
of  international  consideration,  which  has 
been  undertaken  through  the  regular 
diplomatic  channels. 
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-M.    »r      V   f       Sensational  newspa- 
The  New  York  case-hardened 

politicians,  and  sen- 
sitive but  unintelligent  moralists  have 
been  doing  all  they  could  during  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks  to  confuse  the  mind 
of  the  public  concerning  the  insurance 
situation  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
"  Judge  "  Andrew  Hamilton,  the  "  legisla- 
tive agent "  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  who  is  generally  believed 
to  have  fled  the  country  to  avoid  cross- 
examination  by  the  Armstrong  Commit- 
tee, has  returned  from  Paris  and  has 
made  a  public  statement  before  the 
Legislature  full  of  scandal,  imputation, 
and  innuendo,  but  containing  very  little 
if  any -definite  information,  and  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  not  already  brought 
out  fully  by  the  Armstrong  inquiry.  He 
defended  all  the  monetary  actions  of  the 
late  John  A.  McCall,  but  implied  that 
many  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  York 
Life  were  guilty  of  dishonorable  conduct. 
His  speech  was  flamboyant  and  personal, 
and  scarcely  deserves  notice  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  inflamed  still  more  the 
anger  of  the  public  against  the  managers 
of  the  three  great  companies  involved.  In 
the  meantime  District  Attorney  Jerome 
had  been  preparing  cases  against  in- 
dividual insurance  oflicials.  As  a  result 
George  W.  Perkins,  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  recent- 
ly Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  was  arrested  last 
week  on  the  charge  of  grand  larceny,  the 
specific  act  of  alleged  larceny  being  the 
payment  of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  New  York  Life  to  the  Republican 
National  campaign  fund  of  1904.  Mr. 
Jerome,  in  spite  of  much  newspaper 
clamor,  is  right  in  asserting  that  this 
arrest  should  be  regarded  as  purely  tech- 
nical. Its  purpose  is  to  find  out  from 
the  Court  of  Appeals  whether  campaign 
contributions  made  by  corporations  are 
criminally  illegal.  The  proposed  Arm- 
strong legislation  will  make  them  so,  but 
certainly  such  contributions  have  been 
so  general  in  the  past  as  to  raise  the 
question  whether  they  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  courts  as  illegal,  although 
the  public  conscience  now  regards  them 
as  totally  pernicious  and  desires  to  have 
them  defined  hereafter  as  criminal.     In 


the  face  of  much  violent  discussion  of 
Mr.  Perkins's  character,  Mr.  Jerome's  mo- 
tives, Mr.  McCall's  supposed  martyrdom, 
and  various  other  personal  incidents, 
it  is  wise  to  keep  the  mind  clearly  fixed 
on  the  real  accomplishments  of  insurance 
reform  so  far.  The  three  great  companies 
involved  have  been  proved  to  be  rich 
and  solvent — thus  their  policy-holders  are 
at  least  in  a  safe  situation ;  the  public 
conscience  has  been  aroused  and  stand- 
ards of  financial  morality  and  honor 
have  been  distinctly  raised ;  many  insur- 
ance trustees  and  officers  have  been 
shown  to  be  grossly  blunt  in  their  moral 
perceptions  and  to  have  ethically  if  not 
criminally  violated  their  trusts ;  some  of 
them  have  been  terribly  although  justly 
punished  by  society ;  the  law  has  been 
set  in  operation  for  their  legal  punishment 
if  they  have  broken  the  law ;  and,  lastly 
and  most  important  of  all,  expert  and 
carefully  framed  legislation  is  in  process 
of  discussion  at  Albany  to  provide  against 
the  repetition  of  the  evils  exposed  by  the 
investigation.  We  advise  our  readers  to 
keep  tfieir  eyes  fixed  on  Senator  Arm- 
strong and  the  Legislature  and  not  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  turned  aside  from 
the  main  work  of  insurance  and  corpora- 
tion reform  by  attacks,  either  for  reasons 
of  personal  revenge,  class  hatred,  or 
journalistic  sensation,  upon  individuals. 


^    A      ^     r^        -^    .     The   first  of 
The  Armatrong  Comnuttee  s    .■     • 

/nsaranL  Bills  theinsurance 

bills  intro- 
duced by  the  Armstrong  Committee 
passed  both  Houses  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  last  week  without  a  dissenting 
vote  in  either  body.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  terms  of  office  of  all  the  direct- 
ors of  the  mutual  life  insurance  compa- 
nies in  New  York  State  shall  expire  on 
November  IS  next,  when  the  annual 
meeting  of  each  company  shall  be  held 
for  the  election  of  a  new  board.  The 
new  boards  of  directors  shall  at  once 
elect  new  officers  of  their  corporations. 
The  bill  will  affect  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  the  Mutual  Life, 
the  Security  Mutual,  and  the  Mutual 
Reserve  Life.  It  was  pushed  through 
the  Legislature  in  advance  of  the  other 
bills  in  order  to  forestall  the  annual 
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meetings  of  the  New  York  Life  and  the 
Mutual  Life,  which  would  have  been  held 
this  month.  The  present  boards  of 
directors  of  these  companies  will  now 
continue  in  office  until  November  15. 
Provision  is  made  for  elections  held 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Insurance,  with  three  policy-holders 
of  each  company,  appointed  by  him, 
acting  as  inspectors  of  election.  No 
proxies  secured  prior  to  September  IS 
of  this  year  shall  be  valid  for  voting  at 
these  elections.  By  this  provision  and 
by  making  a  complete  sweep  of  the  pres- 
ent managements  of  these  companies  the 
L^slature  has  given  to  the  policy-holders 
every  opportunity  of  securing  control  of 
the  companies.  The  Committee,  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  suggestions 
and  objections  made  by  the  insurance 
interests,  presented  the  revised  draft  of 
its  other  bills  to  the  Legislature  last 
week.  The  most  important  provisions 
are  retained  unaltered — publicity  of  ac- 
counting, the  prohibition  of  political  con- 
tributions and  secret  lobbying,  the  limi- 
tation of  the  amount  of  new  business,  the 
prohibition  of  deferred  dividends,  and  the 
elimination  of  stock  investments — and 
the  only  changes  in  other  respects  are 
in  details  rather  than  in  principle.  The 
section  providing  for  a  contingency  re- 
serve fund  is  so  modified  as  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  the  value  of  their  poli- 
cies which  companies  having  more  than 
$75,000,000  of  insurance  outstanding 
may  retain ;  it  also  permits  them  to  main- 
tain a  special  reserve  fund,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
to  meet  some  anticipated  emergency  or 
fluctuation  in  value  ;  provided,  however, 
that  this  consent  is  obtained  annually. 
The  much-criticised  provisions  for  the 
limitation  of  the  amount  that  may  be 
spent  in  obtaining  new  business  and  of 
the  commissions  paid  to  agents  have  been 
made  more  definite  and  more  liberal, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  the  objections  of 
the  companies  and  the  agents  have  been 
satisfactorily  met.  In  the  matter  of  in- 
vestments a  single  concession  is  made, 
in  the  provision  that  companies  now 
holding  collateral  trust  bonds  are  per- 
mitted to  retain  them,  although  no  others 
may  be  purchased  in  the  future.  The 
bills,  in  their  present  form,  seem  to  The 


Outlook  not  only  admirable  in  spirit, 
but  skillfully  planned  to  preserve  the 
best  in  the  life  insurance  business  as  it 
now  is,  and  to  make  it  safer,  stronger, 
and  more  equitable.  The  Committee, 
throughout  its  labors,  has  steadfastly 
kept  in  mind  the  principle  that  in  life 
insurance  the  interests  of  the  policy- 
holder (which  are  inseparable  from  those 
of  the  beneficiar}')  are  paramount ;  and 
their  recommendations  for  legislation 
have  been  framed  with  the  single  end 
in  view  of  conserving  this  principle. 


.  ^. ..  ,.  .  Mayor  Weaver's  appoint- 
In  Phtladelphu,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^-^-^  gerv- 

ice  Board  under  the  Gable  Civil  Service 
Bill  give  assurance  of  an  efficient,  sym- 
pathetic, thoroughgoing  establishment  of 
the  merit  system  in  Philadelphia.  The 
old  Philadelphia  machine  under  Durham 
and  McNichol  thrived  because  of  its 
practically  unlimited  control  of  the  mu- 
nicipal patronage.  After  Mayor  Weaver's 
break  with  the  "  oiganization  "  he  placed 
the  Hon.  Frank  M.  Riter  in  charge  of 
the  civil  service  system  as  it  then  existed. 
The  laws  under  which  he  had  to  work 
were  inadequate  and  the  rules  equally 
so,  but  through  his  public  spirit  and  per- 
sistency he  brought  order  out  of  chaos 
and  has  given  to  the  city  an  admirable 
administration.  Mayor  Weaver  and  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  how- 
ever, feeling  that  the  condition  depended 
too  much  upon  one  man,  united  in  ask- 
ing the  Legislature  to  give  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  to  the  work  which  Mr.  Riter 
had  inaugurated.  The  Legislature  re- 
sponded with  the  Gable  Civil  Service 
Law,  which  was  satisfactory  alike  to  the 
Mayor  and  to  the  Association.  It  is  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  act  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  by  the  Mayor  of 
a  Civil  Service  Commission  composed  of 
three  men,  with  five  years'  term  of  office. 
It  requires  the  appointments  of  candi- 
dates from  the  four  highest  on  the  eligible 
list  and  a  probationary  period  of  three 
months.  The  exempt  class  is  reduced 
to  the  lowest  possible  minimum,  and 
every  safeguard  which  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  be  necessary  has  been 
thrown  around  appointment  to  office. 
Political  considerations  are  excluded,  and 
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the  old-time  "  pull "  of  local  politicians 
and  bosses  eliminated.  Moreover,  no 
person  can  be  transferred  to  any  position 
subject  to  a  competitive  examination 
unless  he  shall  have  previously  passed' 
an  open  competitive  examination  equiva- 
lent to  that  required  for  such  position. 
The  Commissioners  appointed  by  Mayor 
Weaver  were  Mr.  Riter,  who  was  made 
President  of  the  Board ;  Cyrus  D.  Foss, 
Jr.,  son  of  Bishop  Foss  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  Secretary  during  the  past 
year  of  the  City  Committee  of  the  City 
party;  and  Dallas  Sanders,  a  Democrat 
of  independent  proclivities.  All  three 
men  believe  in  the  merit  system,  and  may 
be  depended  upon  to  give  satisfactory 
administration  of  the  law.  Mayor 
Weaver  is  making  a  strenuous  effort  to 
complete  the  filtration  plant  in  Philadel- 
phia, work  upon  which  has  been  sus- 
pended for  months  past  to  enable  the 
experts  to  investigate  the  character  of 
work  already  done  and  the  charges  of 
graft  and  corruption  in  connection  with 
its  construction.  Major  Gillette,  of  the 
Engineering  Corps  of  the  regular  army, 
has  charge  of  the  investigation.  The 
Mayor  was  anxious  to  have  him  receive  a 
leave  of  absence  to  enable  him  to  com- 
plete the  plan,  but  the  manipulation  of 
Senator  Penrose  and  his  followers  in 
the  Congress  defeated  this  proposition ; 
whereupon  Major  Gillette  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  army  to  accept  the 
position  of  Chief  of  the  Filtration  Bureau, 
and  from  now  on  will  give  his  entire 
time  to  completing  the  work.  In  the 
meantime  there  is  renewed  talk  of  prose- 
cutions in  connection  with  the  matter. 
The  old  contracts  with  McNichol  and 
Durham  have  been  annulled,  and  new 
ones  will  shortly  be  made.  The  Philadel- 
phia "  Press  "  pointed  out  that  the  charge 
of  forgery  against  former  Superintendent 
Hill  failed  because  the  trial  judge  ruled 
that  the  change  of  the  records  by  the 
engineer  with  the  approval  of  his  supe- 
rior officer  was  not  a  forgery.  This, 
however,  did  not  give  a  clean  bill  of 
health  to  the  filtration  business,  as  the 
report  of  the  experts  showed  that  the 
city  paid  $18,000,000  for  what  should 
have  cost  $12,000,000,  and  the  people 
of  the  city  are  burdened  with  the  differ- 
ence. 


.   _        ,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  no 

7^hZ  ""  5^"*^  ^°'  complaint  if  it 
is  hereafter  known  as  a 
lawless  community.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  the  city  has  permitted  the  existence 
within  its  borders  of  the  "Jungle,"  a 
notorious  neighborhood  abounding  in 
vice  and  disorder ;  it  is  worse  that  the 
city  has  permitted,  twice  within  almost 
exactly  two  years,  an  irresponsible 
mob  of  boys  and  roughs  to  bum  and 
smash  saloons  and  hovels ;  but  it  is 
disgraceful  beyond  words  for  the  com- 
munity, acting  in  its  corporate  capacity 
as  a  dispenser  of  justice,  to  treat  such 
an  occurrence  flippantly.  That  is  exact- 
ly what  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  done.  Of 
the  boys  arrested  and  put  on  trial  for 
rioting  several  were  convicted.  Eight 
of  the  jurors  petitioned  that  the  penalty 
be  one  dollar  fine  and  costs  for  each 
offender.  Some  of  these  jurors  offered 
to  pay  the  fines  themselves.  If  there 
could  be  any  surer  method  of  bringing 
ridicule  upon  criminal  proceedings,  it  is 
apparently  unknown  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 
If  American  liberty  is  in  danger,  it  is 
from  the  lax  government  and  disregard 
for  law  of  which  Springfield,  Ohio,  has 
now  on  two  occasions  given  an  almost 
incredible  exhibition.  The  whole  mat- 
ter was  so  palpable  a  travesty  of  justice 
that  the  judge  before  whom  the  case 
was  tried,  rather  than  be  a  party  to  it, 
remitted  the  fines  altogether. 


__    ^  .  No  more  revolution- 

77ie  Germ  of  an  .-.,     .  ^ 

English  Revolution     f'^     °'"    ,"?*     '^^" 
introduced  into   the 

British  Parliament  for  years  than  the 
Land  Tenure  Keform  Bill  accepted  by 
the  Liberal  Government.  If  passed,  it 
may  mean  the  beginning  of  an  upheaval 
in  the  whole  English  economic  and  social 
structure.  Its  appearance,  however,  is 
mild.  In  England  the  word  "farmer" 
implies  the  word  "  tenant."  The  Eng- 
lish farmer  does  not  cultivate  his  own 
land,  but  the  land  of  another.  The 
American  farmer  who  improves  his  farm 
enriches  himself ;  the  English  farmer  who 
improves  the  land  enriches  his  land- 
lord. The  English  farmers,  therefore, 
belong  to  a  dependent  class.  This  bill 
would  enable  them  to  take  a  first  step 
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toward  independence.  It  provides  that 
a  dispossessed  farmer  shall  be  adequate- 
ly recompensed  for  the  permanent  im- 
provement he  has  made  m  the  farm  he 
has  rented.  This  provision,  of  course, 
tends  to  security  of  tenure,  as  do  other 
provisions  of  the  bill,  such  as  those  pro- 
hibiting the  eviction  of  tenants  for  relig- 
ious or  political  views,  allowing  compen 
sation  for  damage  done  to  crops  by  game 
which  the  tenant  is  forbidden  to  kill, 
and  the  like.  This  measure  has  been 
dubbed  "  the  farmers'  charter."  It  is  an 
announcement  of  the  fact  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  is  ready  to  take  up  the 
land  question,  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  of  England's  economic  perplexities. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Agar-Robartes, 
who  introduced  the  bill,  belongs  to  the 
landlord  class,  for  he  is  heir  to  a  peer- 
age. In  connection  with  this  bill,  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  to  a  deputation 
from  a  conference  of  taxing  authorities, 
is  important.  He  announced  his  belief 
in  two  principles : 

The  first  is  that  those  who  specially  bene- 
fit by  public  improvements  should  contribute 
their  fair  share  to  them :  and  the  next  is  that 
it  is  right  and  just  that  the  community  should 
reap  the  benefit  of  increased  values  which 
are  due  to  its  own  expenditure  or  its  own 
growth. 

These,  of  course,  are  the  principles 
upon  which  the  "  single  tax  "  is  based. 
If  they  form  a  part  of  the  Liberal  plat- 
form, the  Liberal  party  is  committed  to 
as  far-reaching  a  reform  as  ever  was 
undertaken  in  England.  Its  method 
may  not  be  "  single  tax,"  but  its  object 
must  be  just  as  radical.  In  the  case  of 
this  bill  the  Government  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
belongs,  not  to  the  man  who  owns  the 
land,  but  to  the  man  who  creates  the 
increased  value.  From  this  there  is  but 
one  step  to  the  position  that  the  increase 
in  value  of  land  due  to  the  growth  of  a 
community  belongs,  not  to  the  owner  of 
the  land,  but  to  the  community,  and 
therefore  may  justly  be  appropriated  by 
the  community.  The  London  "  Specta- 
tor "  expresses  the  conservative  view  of 
this  bill  by  its  words  of  caution :  "  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  injudicious  legis- 
lation might  impose  an  intolerable  burden 
on  the  landlords."    The  obvious  retort 


is  that  if  equitable  conditions  are  hope- 
lessly obstructed  by  the  landlord  system, 
then  that  system  ought  to  go. 


_.     _  Last  week  throughout  Rus- 

E-f—j.-  sia  elections  took  place  for 

choosing  electors  who  in 
turn  are  to  choose  the  members  of  the 
Duma  or  lower  house  of  the  Russian 
Parliament  The  first  session  of  the 
first  Russian  Parliament  is  convoked 
for  May  10;  the  date  should  be  a 
notable  one  in  Russian  annals.  The 
members  of  the  Duma  are  to  be  elected 
by  provincial  congresses  composed  of 
representatives  now  being  elected  by 
four  classes  of  voters — the  muzhiks,  or 
peasants,  who  have  attained  a  certain 
standing ;  the  industrials,  or  wage-earn- 
ers, who  have  worked  at  least  six  months 
in  an  establishment  employing  not  less 
than  fifty  men ;  landowners  who  repre- 
sent a  certain  amount  of  property,  vary- 
ing from  a  large  amount  in  the  north  to 
a '  comparatively  small  amount  in  the 
south  (the  possession  of  vast  estates, 
however,  does  not  entitle  the  landowner 
to  more  than  one  vote);  finally,  the 
urban  population,  as  distinct  from  the 
industrials.  In  the  last-named  division, 
however,  certain  cities,  like  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  and  Odessa,  elect  a  num- 
ber of  representatives  directly,  instead 
of  by  the  provincial  congresses.  Last 
week's  record  would  indicate  that  the 
urban  population  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
district  had  given  its  vote  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  Constitutional  Democrats, 
who  have  thus  apparently  made  good 
their  claim  to  be  "a  party  that  does 
something "  (a  claim  vigorously  denied 
by  the  revolutionaries).  At  the  head  of 
the  Constitutional  Democratic  ticket 
stands  Professor  Miliukov,  well  known 
here  as  a  lecturer  at  the  University  <rf 
Chicago.  As  their  name  implies,  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  favor  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  on  a  democratic 
basis,  universal  suffrage,  and  local  self- 
government.  Evidencing  aggressive 
vigor,  the  elected  delegates  from  this 
party  have  already  pledged  themselves 
to  demand  that  the  Duma  shall  hold  the 
Premier,  Count  Witte,  personally  respon- 
sible for  any  act  of  repression  committed 
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since  the  publication  of  the  Imperial 
.Freedom  Manifesto,  October  30,  1 90S. 
The  only  provincial  election  which  has 
so  far  taken  place  is  that  of  the  province 
of  Kostroma;  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  three  priests,  six  professional  men, 
eighteen  merchants,  nineteen  noblemen, 
and  no  less  than  forty-six  muzhiks  were 
returned.  The  muzhik  representation 
is  likely  to  be  more  able  and  efficient 
than  might  be  supposed,  since,  in  great 
part,  the  muzhiks  have  chosen  as  dele- 
gates to  the  various  provincial  congresses 
the  present  village  elders  and  members 
of  the  communal  courts. 


p  •  As  to  the  outlook  for  Par- 
^^"  liamentary  legislation  in 
Russia,  the  chief  ground 
for  optimism  lies  in  the  fact  that  free 
speech  has  at  last  been  granted,  even  if, 
in  the  Duma,  such  speech  may  not  con- 
cern itself  with  certain  subjects  relating 
to  obvious  opportunities  for  bureaucratic 
"  graft " — titles  of  nobility,  entailed  es- 
tates, charges  of  malfeasance,  etc.  Speech 
may  also  be  checked  by  the  provision 
that  if  the  Czar  rejects  a  bill  passed  by 
ParHament  the  subject  is  not  to  be 
brought  forward  again  during  the  same 
session,  and  any  bill  rejected  by  one  of 
the  legislative  bodies  requires  Imperial 
consent  before  being  again  introduced. 
To  make  good  the  lack  of  legislation,  the 
Czar  may  promulgate  temporary  laws. 
He  may  also  dissolve  Parliament  at  will. 
Finally,  the  Cabinet  is  not  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Duma;  interpellations  of 
Ministers  are  to  be  practically  sup- 
pressed, and  the  power  of  impeachment 
is  withheld.  These  restrictions  are  in- 
tensified by  the  necessarily  conservative 
character  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  but  not 
really  a  representative  second  chamber;  it 
is  not,  of  course,  the  old  bureaucratic  bar- 
rier longinterposed  between  monarch  and 
pec^le  in  Russia,  but  it  is  still  a  barrier. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Duma  may  enter 
a  few  fields  of  legislation  with  the  Coun- 
cil, from  which  further  power  may  and 
should  be  obtained  for  the  lower  House — 
matters  relating  to  stock  companies,  to 
the  State  railways,  to  any  alienation  of 
-State  property  or  receipts,  ^bove  all,  to 


jurisdiction  over  the  budgets — whether 
of  Ministers  or  of  the  Empire — and  the 
report  of  the  Imperial  Comptroller.  This 
sounds  decidedly  like  the  beginning  of 
a  change  in  the  control  of  the  power  of 
the  purse  in  Russia — the  vital  element 
in  any  parliament,  and  especially  in  any 
parliamentary  lower  house.  Towards 
this  conclusion  foreign  as  well  as  domes- 
tic influence  has  been  a  factor.  Despite 
the  Finance  Minister's  recent  statement 
that  most  of  the  large  sums  loaned  last 
autumn  by  the  Government  to  private 
banks  have  been  repaid,  that  there  is 
now  a  great  increase  in  savings  banks 
deposits  and  in  popular  confidence  as  to 
the  Government's  financial  stability,  the 
French  bankers,  who  have  been  hitherto 
Russia's  chief  financial  resource,  have  re- 
fused further  advances  unless  Parliament 
shall  ratify  all  former  loans  from  foreigners 
and  also  the  proposed  new  loans.  To 
avert  collapse,  Russia  must  shortly  bor- 
row a  huge  sum.  Autocracy's  neces- 
sity has  been  democracy's  opportunity. 
France  offers  friendly  help  to  democratic, 
but  no  longer  to  autocratic,  Russia.  It 
is  a  notable  tribute  to  the  anticipated 
personnel  of  Russia's  first  Parliament 
that  French  bankers  consider  its  guaranty 
a  sufficient  security  for  a  new  loan. 
Even  if  it  had  come  about  in  no  other 
way,  out  of  Russia's  financial  crisis  may 
be  born,  perforce,  a  constitutional  Russia. 


i.».  ■  I.  »■   _>    ^        Bismarck  once  said 

Whtch  Kind  of  ..i.   ..    c      ^l     At-: 

Spirit  Lost  Amlioa     t^",/^^,  ^"^^ 
to  England  ?  *puld  be  tile  grave 

of  the  Bntish  Em- 
pire. That  prophecy  has  not  yet  come 
true,  though  it  was  f  requentiy  quoted  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  Boer  War.  But 
South  Africa  will  be  the  grave  of  the  pres- 
ent British  Cabinet,  prophesy  some  of 
its  opponents.  In  truth,  since  the  advent 
of  the  new  Ministry,  many  British  South 
Africans  have  been  positively  exasper- 
ated. In  the  Cape  Colony  indigna- 
tion is  expressed  because  of  the  recent 
resolution  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  really  amounted  to  a  cen- 
sure of  Viscount  Milaer,  the  late  efficient 
High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa.  In 
the  Transvaal  the  British  (not  the  Boers) 
resent  the  Imperial  Cabinet's  attitude 
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regarding  Chinese  labor.  And  last  week 
the  Natal  Cabinet  resigned  because  of 
an  alleged  unwarrantable  interference 
by  the  Imperial  Government  in  Colonial 
affairs.  Last  February  a  party  of  police 
was  engaged  in  collecting  the  native 
poll  tax.  Armed  natives  resisted  the 
collection  and  killed  some  British  offi- 
cials. The  native  outbreak  became  so 
serious  that  martial  law  was  declared. 
Order  was  restored  only  after  a  punitive 
expedition  of  several  hundred  carbineers 
with  artillery  had  been  despatched  to 
the  scene  of  the  trouble.  The  tribe 
which  had  made  the  greatest  disturbance 
was  condemned  to  lose  part  of  its  terri- 
tory, to  pay  a  fine  of  twelve  hundred 
cattle  and  thirty-five  hundred  sheep  and 
goats,  while  of  the  natives  arrested  and 
court-martialed  twelve  were  sentenced 
to  be  shct.  At  the  court,  composed  of 
five  militia  ofiicers,  the  prisoners  were 
legally  represented.  The  sentences  were 
confirmed  by  the  Governor  and  by  the 
Natal  Ministry.  On  this  Lord  Elgin, 
Colonial  Secretary,  cabled  to  the  Natal 
Premier  ordering  a  suspension  of  the 
executions  pending  a  consideration  of 
the  sentences  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, contending,  it  is  assumed,  that  the 
offenses  were  committed  before  martial 
law  was  proclaimed,  and  that  hence  the 
prisoners  ought  to  have  been  tried  by  a 
civil  court.  The  Premier  curtly  refused 
to  obey  the  order,  but  the  Governor 
postponed  the  executions.  Thereupon 
the  Natal  Ministry  immediately  resigned. 
The  situation  was  certainly  a  delicate 
one.  In  Natal  the  indignant  colonists 
held  mass-meetings  of  protest  against  a 
procedure  which,  they  claimed,  would 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  entire  white 
population,  not  only  of  Natal,  but  of  all 
South  Africa.  In  England  iht  general 
subject  afforded  each  side  opportunity 
to  accuse  the  other  of  the  kind  of  spirit 
which  lost  to  England  her  American  col- 
onies. The  only  question  would  seem  to 
be.  Which  kind  ?  The  contest  was  be- 
tween anti-imperialists  and  imperialists 
ratherthan  between  Liberalsand  Conserv- 
atives, for  there  are  imperialists  in  both 
of  the  grreat  political  parties.  The  anti- 
imperialists,  whose  attacks  have  latterly 
been  focused  on  Lord  Milner,  accused 
him  of  a  spirit  estranging  the  Boers  and 


the  natives  by  imperialistic  methods  akin 
to  those  made  famous  in  our  own  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  imperialists  simi- 
larly denounced  the  spirit  which  would 
inspire  the  Government  to  interfere  widi 
the  rights  of  free  British  colonists. 


Unlike  the  British  Govem- 
77ie  Cron-n      ^^^^  ^  hundred  and  diirty 

MarZ  Law     ^^^^  ^^°'  **^  P'^f^'^.t  ^' 
emment  saw  that  it  had 

unintentionally  driven  one  of  die  most 
loyal  colonies  into  well-nigh  open  revdt, 
and  hence,  with  fidelity  to  the  Liberal 
tradition  of  non-interference  with  Colo- 
nial authority.  Lord  Elgin  cabled  a  des- 
patch to  the  Governor  of  Natal  saying 
that  the  Imperial  Government  never 
had  any  intention  of  interfering  with  the 
Government  of  Natal  or  of  controlling 
the  Governor  in  the  exercise  of  his  pre- 
rogative ;  in  view  of  the  presence  of 
British  troops  in  the  colony,  however, 
the  Imperial  Government  was  in  duty 
bound  to  obtain  precise  infomatioo 
about  martial  law  cases,  with  regard  to 
which  an  act  of  indemnity  must  ulti- 
mately be  assented  to  by  the  Crown  ;  in 
the  light  of  the  information  since  fur- 
nished, the  Imperial  Government  recog- 
nized that  the  decision  of  the  matter 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Natal  Governor 
and  the  Natal  Cabinet.  Commenting  on 
this,  even  the  Government  supporters 
appear  to  find  themselves  hard  pressed 
to  justify  Lord  Elgin's  first  actioo,  the 
"  Chronicle  "  saying, "  The  Cabinet  has 
shown  good  intentions  but  bad  judg- 
ment." However  this  be,  a  comparison 
of  the  South  African  situation  with  that 
of  the  American  colonies,  whether  stated 
by  the  imperialists  or  their  opponents, 
seems  to  us  misleading.  In  the  present 
case  it  is  true,  as  it  was  not  true  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago,  that  certain 
British  colonists  are  charged  with  op- 
pressing those  who  have  no  other  pro- 
tector than  the  Imperial  GovemoienL 


^^,         Some  interesting  and  alarm- 

B^^     '°K  ^^  ^"^  recently  been 

brought  out  at  a  legislatire 

hearing   in   Albany   in    regard   to  the 

giving  away  of  dangerous  drugs  for  the 
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purpose  of  disseminating  a  taste  for 
them.  At  this  hearing,  and  later  in  a 
signed  article  in  the  New  York  "  Trib- 
une," Mr.  William  Jay  Schieffelin,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  younger 
citizens  of  New  York,  declares  that  there 
are  drug-stores  which  give  away  cocaine 
for  the  express  purpose  of  creating  cus- 
tomers for  that  dangerous  drug,  and 
that  over  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cocaine 
now  manufactured  in  this  country  is 
used  for  illicit  purposes.  The  "  Trib- 
une "  calls  attention  editorially  to  evi- 
dence recently  brought  out  that  manu- 
facturers of  so-called  catarrh  cures  which 
contain  cocaine  are  distributing  free 
samples  of  their  preparations  on  the 
sidewalks  in  order  to  foster  the  cocaine 
habit,  and  that  they  are  being  successful 
in  this  nefarious  business.  It  has  long 
been  known,  and  it  has  recently  been 
established  by  indubitable  proof,  that 
many  medicines  which  are  advertised  as 
free  from  alcohol  contain  large  percent- 
ages of  that  substance,  and  that  other 
medical  preparations  widely  advertised 
and  used  contain  opium,  morphine,  nar- 
cotic and  other  dangerous  and  some- 
times poisonous  drugs.  Some  of  the 
preparations  sold  at  the  soda-water  stands 
in  drug-stores  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  used  in  immense  quantities  are  very 
deleterious  to  health.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a  large  number  of  people  are 
taking  alcohol  under  other  names,  and 
that  the  practice  of  using  dangerous 
drugs  has  become  alarmingly  prevalent. 
In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  the  wide- 
spread adulteration  of  drugs,  the  effort  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  statute  requiring 
manufacturers  of  all  medical  mixtures 
which  contain  alcohol,  narcotics,  or  dan- 
gerous drugs,  except  those  for  external 
use,  to  afhx  in  all  cases  a  label  which,  in 
plain  English,  shall  give  the  composition 
of  the  mixture  and  the  percentage  of 
dangerous  elements  used  in  it,  ought  to 
be  crowned  with  success.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  why  any  honest  druggist 
should  oppose  it.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
a  State  to  await  the  passage  of  a  Na- 
tional Pure  Food  law  before  protecting 
its  own  citizens.  Indeed,  excellent  as 
is  the  bill  now  before  Congress,  it  can- 
not under  the  Constitution  apply  to  other 
than  inter-State  commerce  and  importa- 


tion from  abroad.  This  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  that  needs  drastic  State  legislation. 

^..     .  ^        J  .1      Under  this  title  Pro- 

^^l:r  ^" V       fessor  Robert  Dun- 
World  a  Food  ,  ,-  ,    . 

can,  whose  article  m 

The  Outlook  on  "  Modem  Alchemy " 
many  of  our  readers  will  recall,  writes 
in  "  Harper's  Magazine  "  of  a  serious 
danger  threatening  humanity,  but  which 
chemistry  stands  ready  to  avert.  This 
is  nothing  less  than  the  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing amount  of "  fixed  "  nitrogen — ^that 
is,  nitrogen  united  with  other  elements 
so  that  it  is  active  and  useful  in  the 
world's  work.  Of  "  free  "  nitrogen  there 
is  abundance,  for  over  every  acre  of 
land,  as  Professor  Duncan  points  out, 
there  are  contained  in  the  air  33,880 
tons  of  nitrogen.  The  problem  is  to 
transform  "  the  free  and  useless  nitrogen 
into  the  fixed  and  useful  kind."  Nitro- 
gen is  as  necessary  to  plant  life  as  oxy- 
gen to  animal  life,  and  upon  it  depends 
the  growth  of  food  products  like  wheat, 
and,  indirectly,  also  of  the  world's 
meat  supply.  Now,  the  consumption  of 
"  fixed  "  nitrogen  is  much  larger  than 
its  supply  through  natural  causes.  As 
the  land  becomes  exhausted — that  is, 
deficient  in  nitrogen — we  supply  the 
need  artificially.  But  here,  too,  with  an 
increased  demand  there  is  a  diminishing 
supply ;  of  the  natural  manures  only  a 
small  part  is  available,  and  even  though 
the  world  shall  realize  the  enormous 
waste  in  this  respect  now  going  on 
through  the  sewerage  systems  of  great 
cities  and  otherwise,  the  problem  cannot 
thus  be  solved ;  Peruvian  guano  was  the 
first  substitute  nitrogen  fertilizer  used 
in  quantities,  but  there  is  practically  no 
more  guano — the  land  has  "  eaten  it  up ;" 
now  we  are  using  a  by-product  of  coal- 
tar  distilleries  (limited  by  the  nature  of 
the  process,  and  not  a  hundredth  part 
of  what  is  needed)  and  Chili  nitrate  of 
soda  or  saltpeter;  of  the  last,  1,453,000 
tons  were  produced  in  1900,  three-quar- 
ters of  which  were  used  for  plant-food, 
and,  enormous  as  are  the.  niter-beds. 
Professor  Duncan  estimates  that  in 
twenty  years  this  source  of  nitrogen  will 
be  used  up  like  the  guano.  Where,  then, 
are  the  wheat-grower  and  cattle-raiser  to 
turn  for  plant-food?    One   source  was 
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explained  some  time  ago  in  The  Outlook, 
in  an  account  of  the  process  of  "  inocu- 
lating the  soil  "  introduced  by  Professor 
Moore,  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
Briefly,  this  consists  in  helping  the 
development  of  the  tubercles  found 
on  the  roots  of  some  kinds  of  plants, 
for  these  tubercles  have  the  power 
of  transforming  and  absorbing  into 
plant  life,  to  some  extent,  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  air.  This  is,  however, 
still  in  an  experimental  stage  and  applies 
only  to  a  limited  number  of  vegetable 
products — not,  for  instance,  including 
wheat.  Can,  then,  the  fixing  of  nitrogen 
into  useful  form  out  of  the  atmosphere 
be  accomplished  by  chemical  process 
and  with  commercial  success  ?  On  this 
problem  g^eat  manufacturing  concerns, 
especially  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Amer- 
ica, have  been  at  work  for  yeajs,  have 
employed  men  of  the  highest  scientific 
skill,  and  have  expended  large  sums. 
Several  processes  have  given  results, 
and  it  is  now  well  established  that  nitrog- 
enous plant-food  can  be  made  artificially. 
One  such  product,  called  by  the  Germans 
KalkstickstoflF,  comes  from  calcium<ar- 
bide  (the  substance  from  which,  when 
thrown  into  water,  evolves  acetylene), 
and  is  said  by  Professor  Duncan  to  be 
an  ahnost  ideal  fertilizing  material.  The 
illustrations  which  Professor  Duncan  pre- 
sents with  his  article  of  plants  raised  with 
and  without  this  fertilizer  are  very  striking. 
Its  introduction  into  general  use  will  de- 
pend upon  its  cost  as  compared  with  the 
fertilizers  now  available;  and  as  the 
latter  increase  in  rareness  and  value  and 
the  world's  demand  becomes  greater,  it 
seems  certain  that  this  and  other  substi- 
tutes will  be  manufactured  on  a  large 
scale  and  commercially.  Professor  Dun- 
can adds  :  "  It  is  demonstrated  that  we 
may  look  forward  with  a  very  reasonable 
assurance  to  the  creation  of  as  many 
factories  for  the  fixation  of  elemental 
nitrogen  as  we  have  smelting  furnaces 
for  the  fixing  of  elemental  iron."  Thus, 
he  adds,  "  the  disaster  of  which  the 
world  actually  stood  in  imminently  deadly 
peril  has  been  averted."  The  whole 
discussion  is  fascinating  in  its  analysis 
of  the  application  through  business 
sagacity  of  pure  science  to  universal 
necessities. 


The  Moral  Upheaval 

One  of  the  latest  students  of  contempo- 
rary conditions  in  this  country  is  Admiral 
Sir  C.  A.  G.  Bridge,  whose  comment  on 
"  A  Great  Moral  Upheaval  in  America," 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century,"  is  sympathetic,  comprehensive, 
and  intelligent  The  writer  stands  far 
enough  away  from  America  to  group 
together  the  phenomena  which  together 
express  the  promise  of  a  new  ethical 
life  in  this  country.  He  groups  together 
a  series  of  facts  which  indicate,  not 
sporadic  revolts  here  and  there  against 
corruption,  but  a  widespread  revival  of 
ethical  enthusiasm  and  the  generation  on 
a  great  scale  of  ethical  power^  He  finds 
the  revolt  against  the  boss  and  die 
machine,  which  has  not  only  been  effect- 
ive in  a  number  of  States  and  cities,  but 
is  steadily  spreading  throughout  the 
country,  one  phase  of  the  movement 
against  corruption.  The  investigation 
of  the  great  insurance  companies,  pushed 
on,  he  says,  "  with  almost  relentless 
fervor,"  is  another.  It  was  not  initiated, 
nor  has  it  been  conducted,  to  disturb  in 
any  way  the  financial  stability  of  these 
great  organizations,  but  to  strengdien 
them  by  securing  sound  methods,  pro- 
tecting policy-holders,  and  preventing 
the  improper  use  of  gigantic  sums  of 
money.  The  report  of  the  Armstroi^ 
Committee  was  a  fine  example  of  cour- 
ageous thoroughness  of  method  combined 
with  a  constructive  spirit  in  the  matter 
of  legislation.  In  the  movement  against 
the  laxity  of  divorce  laws  in  different 
States  Admiral  Bridge  finds  another 
phase  of  the  moral  upheaval,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  he  does  not  make 
the  mistake  of  rushing  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  nimiber  of  divorces  in  this  coun- 
try means  disregard  of  the  prc^rieties  of 
life  or  a  widespread  d^radation  erf  the 
home.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms  that 
"  nothing  is  more  offensive  to  Americans 
in  general  than  anything  tending  to  the 
degradation  of  the  home ;"  and  he  finds 
significance  in  the  fact  diat  the  kind  of 
clever  comment  about  marital  infidelity 
and  kindred  subjects,  which  in  other 
societies  is  accepted  as  a  proper  subject 
for  humor,  is  frowned  upon  by  the  great 
mass    of  Americans.    In    the    protest 
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against  brutality  and  commercialism  in 
college  athletics  this  English  student  of 
our  conditions  discovers  another  phase 
of  the  advancing  standards  of  the  country. 

Whether  the  inspiration  of  these  wide- 
spread revolts  against  corruption  and 
low  standards  of  personal  and  business 
conduct  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  as 
Admiral  Bridge  holds,  that  men  and 
women  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States,  eager  for  purity  of  life  in  all  its 
phases,  have  lacked  leadership  and  co- 
hesion and  have  now  found  a  leader  in 
President  Roosevelt,  may  be  open  to 
dispute.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
universal  confidence  in  the  int^rity  of 
the  President  is  an  immense  factor  in 
the  general  movement,  and  that  his  con- 
spicuous and  aggressive  int^rity  has 
given  impetus  and  courage  especially  to 
young  men  in  all  parts  of  America.  This 
influence  is  seen  in  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  young  men  of  ability  and  char- 
acter who  are  going  into  public  life  ; 
and  Admiral  Bridge  declares  that  "  the 
opinion  once  widely  held  in  England,  and 
sedulously  inculcated  by  a  host  of  Ameri- 
can writers,  that  in  the  United  States 
decent  people  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics,  if  ever  it  was  true,  is  now 
as  much  out  of  date  as  would  be  the 
opinion  that  scrofula  can  be  cured  by 
the  royal  touch."  He  is  convinced  that 
the  proportion  of  men  of  intelligence, 
character,  and  independent  circum- 
stances entering  political  life  in  the  United 
States  is  as  great  as  in  any  other  coun- 
try, and  that  it  tends  to  increase. 

The  moral  upheaval,  however,  does 
not  depend  on  any  one  man,  nor  does  it 
owe  its  increasing  vigor  and  its  promise 
for  the  future  to  any  single  career.  It 
is  the  result  of  forces  which  have 
been  at  work  for  years  past,  and  of  a 
growing  sense  of  the  necessity  of  what 
Mr.  Kidd  calls  "civic  self-sacrifice." 
Americans  have  long  been  restive  under 
machine  politics ;  of  late  years  they  have 
been  ashamed  of  their  subservience  ;  at 
last  they  have  become  willing  to  pay 
the  price  of  driving  the  boss  but  of  pub- 
lic life  and  of  separating  the  government 
of  the  country  from  its  business  interests. 
More  than  one  "  boss  "  of  large  ability 
(and  it  has  happened  many  times  that 
"bosses"  have  been  lacking  in  mor^l 


insight  and  vigor  rather  than  in  intellect- 
ual capacity)  has  discerned  of  late  years 
the  disastrous  results  of  what  Mr.  Stef- 
fens  calls  "  the  system  " — that  is  to  say, 
the  steady  and^owing  seizure  of  the  po- 
litical life  of  the  country  for  commercial 
purposes — and  has  deplored  the  tend- 
ency as  one  of  danger.  This  is  at  the 
root  of  the  greater  part  of  our  moral  dis- 
orders in  public  and  private  life,  of  the 
failure  of  individuals  and  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Government;  and  it  is  against 
this  corrupt  combination  between  busi- 
ness and  government  that  the  country 
has  risen  in  revolt.  It  is  weary  of  influ- 
ence and  pulls  and  backstairs  manage- 
ment ;  of  having  Mr.  Odell  decide  who 
shall  be  Governor  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Aldrich  make  up  his  mind  in  ad- 
vance what  legislation  shall  be  permitted 
to  go  through  Congress.  It  has  deter- 
mined that  the  men  into  whose  hands 
as  trustees  and  directors  great  sums  of 
money  are  placed  shall  not  treat  their 
positions  as  if  they  were  mere  opp)ortu- 
nities  for  private  speculation  and  money- 
making;  that  the  men  at  the  head  of 
the  party  oiganizations  shall  not  parcel 
out  important  positions  as  the  spoils  of 
politics  without  regard  to  public  inter- 
ests. In  other  words,  it  has  determined 
that  the  United  States  shall  lead  a  decent 
moral  life ;  that  the  public  shall  manage 
its  own  affairs ;  that  l^islators  shall  re- 
gard its  will  and  not  the  will  of  irrespon- 
sible masters;  that  the  men  to  whom 
great  interests  are  committed  shall  guard 
those  interests  sacredly,  or  shall  suffer 
definite  punishment  if  they  are  traitors 
to  their  trusts. 

The  moral  upheaval  in  America  is  the 
truest  and  most  beneficent  kind  of  a 
revival  of  religion ;  for  what  is  needed 
even  more  than  the  filling  of  the  churches 
and  the  swelling  of  gifts  for  religious 
purposes  is  honesty  in  dealing,  man  with 
man  ;  a  deep  and  quick  sense  of  respon- 
sibility of  the  public  servant  to  the  pub- 
lic that  trusts  him  ;  and  a  quickened 
conscience  on  the  part  of  every  man 
who  holds  the  relation  of  a  trustee  to  a 
group  of  men  or  to  the  community.  It 
is  the  social  conscience  which  has  been 
touched,  and  the  revival  now  in  progress 
means,  not  primarily  the  saving  of  indi- 
vidual men  from  their  sins,  but  the  x^ 
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demption  of  great  communities  and  the 
reinvigoration  of  the  moral  life  of  States. 
If  the  investigations  now  in  progress 
were  to  end  in  simple  disclosure  of  evil 
conditions,  they  would  serve  no  better 
purpose  than  the  furnishing  of  sensa- 
tional newspapers  with  material  of  the 
sort  which  lends  itself  to  "  scare  "  head- 
lines ;  they  must  lay  the  basis  for  con- 
structive moral  action.  The  Outlook 
hopes,  in  its  next  issue,  to  indicate  some 
of  the  results  already  attained  which 
seem  to  it  to  mark  the  end  of  a  period 
of  agitation  and  the  beginning  of  per- 
n.anent  reform. 


Morocco 

The  decisive  action  of  the  Moroccan 
Conference  last  week  makes  a  review  of 
the  situation  timely.  For  centuries  the 
military,  political,  and  commercial  worth 
of  Morocco's  geographical  position  at 
the  northeast  comer,  so  to  speak,  of 
Africa  has  been  apparent.  The  history 
of  the  Moors,  however,  has  contradicted 
their  natural  advantages  ;  Morocco  has 
always  stood  for  barbarism  rather  than 
for  civilization  ;  and  in  self-protection  it 
has  often  been  necessary  for  the  nations 
to  consult  together  concerning  proper 
courses  of  action.  The  country  most 
affected  by  chronic  Moorish  disorder  is 
naturally  the  neighboring  Algeria,  for  the 
best  part  of  a  century  under  French  con- 
trol, and  with  an  extremely  creditable 
record.  The  Moroccan-Algerian  boun- 
dary is  many  hundred  miles  long,  and  for 
much  of  the  distance  has  never  been  sur- 
veyed through  the  shifting  desert  sands. 
Marauding  Moorish  bands  have  been 
accustomed  to  raid  and  pillage  at  pleas- 
ure ;  when  caught,  they  often  claimed 
that  they  were  not  in  Algeria. 

An  international  Moroccan  conference 
of  all  the  European  Powers  was  held  in 
1880  at  Madrid,  and  the  United  States 
Government  was  represented.  In  April, 
1904,  however,  France,  as  the  Power 
chiefly  interested,  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  England  and  Spain  by  which, 
on  proper  guarantees,  France  was  em- 
powered to  introduce,  if  she  could,  cer- 
tain reforms  in  Morocco.  England  iand 
Spain  were   naturally  parties   to  these 


agreements  because  they  are  both  Medi- 
terranean Powers. 

While  these  agreements  practically 
gave  to  France  a  free  hand  in  Morocco, 
they  received,  in  general,  ^tvorable  com- 
ment from  the  press.  In  March,  1905, 
however,  the  German  Emperor,  in  the 
course  of  a  Mediterranean-  trip,  touched 
at  Tangier,  the  principal  port  of  Morocco, 
and  delivered  an  impressive  speech  to 
the  repre.sentatives  of  the  Sultan  of  that 
country,  in  which  the  political  and  com- 
mercial independence  of  the  little  empire 
was  emphasized,  and  the  Kaiser  declared 
himself  its  champion.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment also  informed  France  that  the 
agreements  were  contrary  to  international 
principles ;  that,  while  France  had  spe- 
cial interests  in  Morocco,  these  did  not 
carry  with  them  special  rights  of  inter- 
ference with  the  sovereignty  of  an  inde- 
pendent State ;  that,  as  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  Madrid  treaty,  Germany  had 
a  right  to  be  consulted  ;  and  that,  if  any 
reforms  were  to  be  recommended  to  or 
imposed  on  Morocco,  all  the  Powers, 
acting  in  council,  should  agree  upon 
them  and  not  one  Power  acting  alone, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  turning 
Morocco  into  a  French  protectorate,  and 
of  repeating  there  the  exclusive  commer- 
cial policy  which  had  largely  kept  the 
nations  from  trading  with  Tunis,  Mada- 
gascar, and  some  other  French  colonies. 
As  a  result  of  long  negotiations,  France 
declared  that  she  hid  always  respected 
and  would  respect  the  Sultan's  sover- 
eignty ;  that  she  never  intended  to  close 
Morocco  to  foreigners ;  that  the  increasr 
ing  danger  to  Algerfa  compelled  her  to 
take  vigorous  measures,  not  only  to  pro- 
tect her  own  subjects,  but  also  the  many 
travelers  from  other  nations ;  that  it  was 
her  right  and  duty  to  protect  in  the  best 
manner  and  by  every  possible  way; 
finally,  that  she  had  no  hesitation  in 
placing  this  prog^ramme  before  an  inter- 
national conference. 

Such  a  conference  met  in  January  at 
Algeciras,  the  nearest  European  port  to 
Morocco.  Among  the  subjects  consid- 
ered, the  principal  ones  were  a  proper 
control  over  contraband  goods ;  a  gen-  . 
eral  tariff  for  Morocco ;  an  international 
police  ;  and  the  establifdunent  of  a  Mo- 
roccan  State   bank.    These  points  at 
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issue  have  now  been  settled,  though 
neither  France  nor  Germany  gains  all 
that  those  Powers  desired  to  gain. 
France  expected  to  make  Morocco  prac- 
tically a  French  protectorate,  as  England 
has  Egypt ;  the  action  of  French  agents 
in  Morocco  has  confirmed  this  supposi- 
tion. But  while  disappointed  in  this 
ambition,  she  comes  out  of  the  Confer- 
ence with  an  international  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  claim  to  special  rights  fol- 
lowing special  territorial,  administrative, 
and  financial  interests  in  that  particular 
sphere ;  the  control  of  the  police  of  four 
important  ports,  and  the  control,  with 
Spain,  of  the  police  of  two  others ;  the 
sanction  of  the  Conference  to  the  French 
claim  to  a  greater  share  in  the  Moroccan 
State  Bank  than  is  to  be  given  to  the 
subjects  of  any  other  Power.  France 
has  also  gained  a  great  point  in  keeping 
intact  the  Anglo-French  friendship. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  policy 
of  the  restless  and  energetic  German 
jingoes — as  announced  by  the  German 
Colonial  Society  and  by  the  Pan-Ger- 
manic League,  but  never  confirmed  by 
the  Kaiser — was  to  get  control  of  one  of 
the  Moroccan  ports  and  also  of  important 
commercial  concessions.  The  Kaiser's 
desire,  however,  as  expressed,  was,  while 
preserving  the  Sultan's  sovereignty,  to  es- 
tablish the  "  open  door,"  and,  in  general, 
to  "  internationalize  "  Morocco.  The 
calling  of  the  Algeciras  Conference  itself 
was  a  signal  triumph  for  Germany.  She 
succeeded  also  in  giving  united  inter- 
national emphasis  to  the  Sultan's  sover- 
eignty and  to  commercial  equality,  in 
compelling  the  French  to  admit  the  Span- 
ish to  the  control  of  the  Moroccan  police, 
which  the  former  had  hoped  to  have 
exclusively,  in  influencing  the  Confer- 
ence to  allow  Spain  two  ports  for  her 
exclusive  police  control,  and,  finally,  in 
compelling  France  to  subordinate  the 
entire  police  of  Morocco  to  an  inspector, 
who  shall  report  to  the  diplomatic  corps. 

France  and  Germany  have  both  made 
gains  and  losses  by  the  action  of  the 
Conference.  The  world  at  large  has 
gained  a  great  point  in  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  by  an  international  confer- 
ence at  which  all  Powers  interested  have 
been  represented.  Not  only  is  the  peace 
of  Europe  preserved,  but  civilization  is 

2B 


advanced  by  the  adjustment  of  interna- 
tional differences  touching  the  sover- 
eignty even  of  a  savage  State,  not  by  a 
syndicate  of  Powers  chiefly  interested, 
but  by  a  world  tribunal. 


A  Lenten  Meditation 

And  when  a  third  time  the  evil  spirit 
had  been  repelled  and  the  Christ  had 
kept  his  consciousness  of  power  in  per- 
fect integrity  for  the  mission  of  revelation 
and  redemption  on  which  he  came,  sud- 
denly the  tempter  vanished  and  minister- 
ing angels  encompassed  him.  Then  f  orthe 
first  time  the  stainless  purity  and  beauty 
of  his  nature  disclosed  itself ;  for  it  is  the 
company  our  spirits  keep  that  makes 
us  known  to  our  fellows.  The  spirits  of 
evil  and  of  good  throng  about  us  on  this 
mysterious  journey  we  call  life,  and  the 
affinities  of  our  souls  are  shown  in  the 
selection  of  those  to  whom  we  throw 
open  the  doors  and  make  ready  the  house. 
If  spiritual  things  were  suddenly  made 
visible,  we  should  see  the  door  of  every 
man's  spirit  approached  by  those  who 
come  with  good  or  evil  in  their  hands, 
and  what  we  call  character  is  simply  a 
definite  and  deliberate  selection  and 
rejection  become  habitual.  The  Christ 
was  not  alone  in  this  mysterious  experi- 
ence of  temptation,  nor  in  its  outcome ; 
in  some  guise,  at  some  time,  every  man 
bars  or  opens  the  door  of  his  soul  to 
visitors  from  heaven  or  hell ;  and  when 
one  group  departs  from  the  closed  door, 
the  other  enters.  They  come  trooping 
in,  the  unseen  visitors  who  encompass 
us ;  and  what  we  are  and  are  to  be  is 
settled  by  the  barring  or  the  opening  of 
the  door. 

So  searching  were  the  temptations 
which  assailed  the  Christ  that  when 
they  found  no  place  of  entrance,  and  the 
stronghold  of  the  spirit  impregnable, 
they  departed  never  to  return.  In  those 
hours  the  spirit  of  evil  lost  the  one  de- 
cisive battle  in  the  history  of  humanity ; 
its  forces  were  to  be  rallied  a  thousand 
thousand  times ;  it  was  to  win  here  and 
there  brief  triumphs,  to  waylay  and  make 
prisoners  numberless  weak,  unwary,  or 
willing  spirits ;  but  its  hope  of  ultimate 
victory  went  down  to  rise  no  more  in 
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the  battle  in  the  desert.  The  Christ  had 
still  his  life  of  suffering,  loneliness,  and 
sacrifice  before  him,  when  the  evil  spirit 
left  him  never  to  return ;  but  hence- 
forth, whenever  his  real  companionships 
were  made  visible  to  men,  he  was  in  the 
company  of  angels  and  they  were  minister- 
ing to  him.  For  the  spirits  of  evil  are  not 
shut  within  the  place  called  hell,  nor  the 
spirits  of  good  in  the  place  called  heaven ; 
they  walk  beside  us  on  every  path,  are 
about  us  in  every  kind  of  work,  and 
dwell  with  us  in  every  home.  When  the 
hour  of  transfiguration  came,  the  Christ 
was  not  changed ;  the  veil  was  drawn 
aside  for  a  moment,  and  men  saw  him  as 
he  was.  In  like  manner,  if  the  veil  were 
drawn  aside,  we  should  be  seen  dark  or 
luminous,  according  to  our  natures,  and 
in  the  companionship  of  the  ministers  of 
darkness  or  of  light. 

Temptation  always  forces  a  defini- 
tion of  aims  and  compels  a  selection 
of  companions;  and  every  temptation 
resisted  involves  a  clearer  view  of  what 
life  means  to  us,  and  every  closing  of 
the  door  against  evil  an  opening  of 
the  door  to  good.  The  Christ  had 
become  conscious  of  his  relation  to  his 
Father,  and  of  the  mighty  power  at  his 
command ;  under  the  pressure  of  temp- 
tation he  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  alternatives  between  which  every 
man  must  choose — the  service  of  God 
o'r  of  self ;  and  when,  in  that  searching, 
of  his  heart  and  testing  of  his  spirit, 
he  had  made  his  choice,  straightway 
peace  and  strength  stood  beside  him, 
never  again  to  leave  him,  even  when  a 
momentary  mist  of  agony  swept  across 
his  vision  in  the  last  terrible  loneliness. 

It  is  part  of  the  mystery  of  evil  that 
it  evokes  the  good ;  that  when  it  is  driven 
from  the  door,  good  comes  up  the  path 
and  enters  in  its  place.  In  spite  of  a 
thousand  apparent  triumphs,  evil  is  the 
servant  of  good  and  prepares  the  way 
for  its  approach.  If  the  door  is  opened, 
evil  takes  possession,  and  the  home  be- 
comes an  unclean  place  ;  but  if  the  bolt 
is  shot  in  its  place,  it  is  disarmed  and 
impotent.  Against  the  virtue  of  a  man 
who  has  shut  the  door  of  his  soul  and 
barred  it  against  the  solicitations  of 
temptation  evil  has  no  weapons,  and 
stands  with  empty  hands  in  the  presence 


of  that  which  it  is  neither  able  to  under- 
stand nor  to  destroy. 

When  the  Christ  sent  the  evil  spirit 
to  its  own  place,  he  not  only  kept  the 
int^frity  of  his  mission  intact,  but  he 
unmasked  the  enemy  for  all  time  to 
come,  and  put  victory  in  the  hands  Ck£ 
every  man  who  chose  to  accept  it  It 
is  the  fate  of  evil  constantly  to  thwart 
its  own  plans  and  invite  its  own  defeats. 
For  when  the  good  man  is  assailed, 
he  not  only  wins  the  day,  but  gains 
strength  for  the  next  day ;  more  than 
this,  he  sounds  the  alarm  and  puts  his 
fellows  on  guard.  The  solicitations  of 
evil  were  not  only  repelled  by  the  Christ, 
but  they  were  compelled  to  disclose  to 
him  their  own  vileness  and  hollowness, 
and  they  drew  from  him  those  great 
words  which  have  become  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  who  fight  against  unright- 
eousness. It  is  the  fate  of  evil  not 
only  to  have  the  doors  closed  by  the 
good  man,  but  to  evoke  a  defiance  which 
rings  far  and  wide  with  a  resonance  that 
sometimes  wakes  half  a  world  out  of  its 
sleep.  In  every  s^e,  when  evil  has 
intrenched  itself  in  society  or  govern- 
ment, it  has  assailed  men  with  the  tempta- 
tion to  ease  and  comfort  through  acqui- 
escence and  silence,  and  this  pressure 
has  opened  their  eyes,  compelled  decis- 
ion, and  set  forces  in  motion  which  have 
swept  like  a  devouring  fire  through  dens 
of  vice  and  destroyed  in  a  day  strong- 
holds of  iniquity  which  seemed  to  be 
impregfnable. 

When  evil  approaches  great  natures, 
not  only  are  the  gates  closed  but  a  bugle 
rings  across  the  world  and  startles  the 
idle  and  sluggish  into  action.  When  the 
Christ  repelled  the  evil  spirit,  he  not  only 
closed  the  doors  of  his  spirit  against  all 
sin,  but  he  sounded  a  note  of  warning 
and  victory  that  will  vibrate  as  long  as 
men  are  tempted.  In  the  darkest  and 
loneliest  hour  of  trial,  when  a  man  seems 
to  be  fighting  for  his  life  in  an  awful 
solitude  and  beyond  the  reach  of  help, 
let  him  remember  that  an  angel  stands 
beside  him  waiting  to  minister  to  him  if, 
by  shuttii^  the  door  against  his  enemy, 
he  opens  his  house  to  the  messenger  of 
heaven  ;  for  we  are  always  in  charge  of 
His  angels  if  the  homes  of  our  spirits 
are  open  to  them. 
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Times  change.  If  the  Spectator  had 
been  traveling  to  the  new  Nevada  gold 
■diggings  five  years  ago,  when  they  were 
but  just  discovered,  he  would  have  gone 
in  on  a  four-horse  stage,  h  la  Bret  Harte, 
or  a  six-mule  team,  plodding  patiently 
over  the  desert  dust.  Twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  would  have  been  necessary  on  the 
stage  route,  and  half  a  dozen  relays  of 
horses.  To-day  the  visitor  takes  a  big 
automobile  instead,  and  whizzes  among 
the  sage-brush  and  cacti  as  comfortably 
as  on  Fifth  Avenue,  making  the  trip  from 
train  to  mines  in  six  hours.  The  journey 
is  more  expensive  than  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
it  may  be  remarked  in  passing — twenty- 
five  dollars  per  passenger,  "the  most 
expensive  regular  travel  in  the  United 
States,"  as  the  town  boasts ;  but,  then, 
that  b  only  a  part  of  the  high  price  of 
everything  in  this  desert  land,  where 
even  ordinary  laborers  command  four 
dollars  a  day.  Aladdin's  lamp  has  been 
rubbed  in  the  desert,  and  water-works, 
ice  plants,  electric  lights,  trolleys,  auto- 
mobiles, telephone,  and  telegraph  have 
appeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  have  to  be 
paid  for  at  fantastic  rates,  accordingly. 
£ut  who  grudges  the  luxuries  of  civiliza- 
tion in  a  land  where  gold  and  silver 
underlie  the  streets?  Not  the  modem 
Nevada  miner,  who,  it  may  be  added,  is 
usually  quite  familiar  with  them,  being 
a  different  miner  from  him  of  the  old 
Comstock  days. 

The  new  mines  are,  actually,  a  part  of 
the  great  Comstock  "zone,"  their  dis- 
coverers assert  The  man  who  stumbled 
on  them,  and  made  Tonopah  and  Bull- 
frog and  Goldfield  and  Searchlight  and 
the  rest  a  Mecca  for  the  gold-seeker,  was 
a  believer  in  the  theory  that  the  Comstock 
lode  continued  somewhere  through  these 
Southwestern  deserts.  He  was  an  active 
citizen,  being  both  the  district  attorney 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Nye 
County,  and  as  he  traveled  through  the 
<iesert  trails  with  a  pack  of  six  burros  to 
visit  an  outlying  camp,  he  took  samples 
of  a  promising  outcropping,  like  a  true 
prospector.  That  was  in  1900.  To-day 
the  Pullman  car  and  the  automobile 
replace  the  burro,  and  the  bad  water. 


the  coarse  food,  and  the  desert  hardships 
of  the  old-time  prospector  and  miner  are 
like  a  receding  nightmare  of  the  past. 
Yet  in  the  old  Comstock  days  these 
wonderful  mines  would  have  been  worth 
nothing  to  the  finder.  They  are  not 
bonanzas  in  the  old  Nevada  sense.  No 
treasure-chamber  like  that  marvelous 
Arabian  Nights  one  in  the  Comstock 
that  made  the  fortunes  of  Flood,  Fair, 
Mackay,  and  O'Brien  can  be  shown  to 
the  visitor  here.  Bullfrog,  the  newest 
and  some  say  the  richest  camp,  is  still 
not  up  to  the  old  traditions  at  all.  This 
desert  ore  is  low  grade.  Worked  in  the 
old  fashion,  the  more  the  miners  worked, 
the  more  they  would  lose.  But  the 
cyanide  process  has  changed  all  that. 
The  Spectator  was  told  that  at  least  fifty 
million  more  could  have  been  extracted 
with  this  process  from  the  low-g^de  ore 
which  the  Comstock  miners  threw  away. 


The  Spectator  realized  this  continually 
in  mine  and  mill,  as  he  was  taken  through 
them.  Let  no  man  go  down  in  a  gold 
mine  nowadays  expecting  a  romantic  trip. 
It  is  as  prosaic  as  a  coal  mine,  and  quite 
as  damp  and  uncomfortable.  The  ore 
does  not  .sparkle  to  any  extent,  nor  is 
"  pay  dirt  "  a  glittering  affair.  It  is  dug 
out,  for  the  most  part,  like  coal,  from  its 
$eam,  though  the  body  of  ore,  unlike  that 
of  coal,  is  not  usually  very  laige  or  wide. 
Loaded  into  car  or  basket,  it  is  drawn 
up  on  a  framework  resembling  a  coal- 
breaker,  tilted  out,  crushed  as  it  goes 
down,  and  dropped  into  cars — trolley  or 
mule  drawn — which  take  it  to  the  stamp- 
mill  or  the  smelter.  The  Spectator  does 
not  understand  the  technical  processes 
of  the  stamp-mill,  but  he  saw  the  stuff 
go  between  the  stamps  and  over 
"tables"  where  a  stream  of  water  de- 
posited it  on  the  mercury-covered  sides 
and  bottom  as  an  amalgam.  These 
tables  are  cleaned  every  day,  and  golden 
results  obtained.  Everything  in  the  mill 
is  cleaned,  and  the  gold  is  extracted 
even  from  towel  and  wash-basin,  as  well 
as  from  the  tailings.  Gold,  silver,  and 
copper  all  mingle  in  the  ore,  and  though 
the  copper  is  separated,  the  gold  and 
silver  are  not,  but  compose  together  the 
pale-yellow  metallic  bricks,  slightly  over 
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ordinary  size,  which  are  sent  from  the 
mines  to  the  San  Francisco  mint,  in  the 
end,  to  have  the  gold  and  silver  sepa- 
rated and  to  be  transformed  into  bars  of 
bullion.  The  brick  the  Spectator  saw 
and  lifted  weighed  fifty-four  pounds  and 
was  worth  some  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Indeed,  the  old  Bret  Harte  types  were 
nearly  all  absent.  The  miners  were 
young  men,  most  of  the  successful  mine- 
owners  and  managers  being  under  thirty. 
Dr.  Osier  would  find  his  views  justified 
in  the  Nevada  desert.  Some  of  these 
young  Napoleons  of  the  gold-fields  have 
been  miners  in  the  Klondike  and  in 
South  Africa ;  others  never  knew  what 
a  prospect  was  till  they  came  here.  One 
man  was  bom  in  a  mine,  his  parents 
having  taken  refuge  there  against  In- 
dians. The  Spectator  sat  next  a  very 
pleasant  and  attractive  woman  at  dinner 
one  evening,  who  told  him  how  she  had 
walked  to  the  Klondike  in  its  early 
days,  sharing  the  hardships  of  her  hus- 
band, who  failed  there,  but  had  won 
success  in  Nevada  later.  On  the  other 
hand,  next  day  he  was  entertained  by  a 
young  couple,  the  husband  a  mining 
engineer  from  the  East,  who  had  intro- 
duced some  modem  inventive  ideas  and 
was  reaping  the  benefit  of  them,  and  the 
wife  just  graduated  from  an  E)astem  col- 
lege. It  is  an  interesting  society,  getting 
all  the  while  more  successfully  civilized, 
yet  containing  too  many  men  of  the  ad- 
venturous type  to  be  by  any  chance  dull. 
The  desert  dust,  the  desert  heat,  the 
desert  isolation,  are  all  parts  of  its  envi- 
ronment, and  the  dry,  stimulating  desert 
air  makes  these  energetic  Americans, 
men  and  women,  more  energetic  still. 

There  is  a  field  for  energy,  especially 
where  the  success  of  the  miner  is  not 
yet  assured.  The  newcomer  of  the  slen- 
der purse,  to  obtain  shelter  and  live, 
resorts  to  interesting  inventions.  The 
distillate  oil<an,  an  oblong  tin  affair  in 
which  the  oil  for  the  engines  is  sold,  has 
become  recognized  building  material. 
Filled  with  the  desert  stone — for  the 
Nevada  desert  is  not  sand,  but  fine 
stones,  like  a  road  not  yet  gone  over  by 
the  roller — it  becomes  a  substitute  for 


bricks,  and  builds  up,  without  mortar, 
into  thick  and  secure  walls.  Cut  open 
and  flattened  out,  then  nailed  shingle 
fashion,  it  forms  a  good  roof,  though 
given  to  unearthly  rattling  when  the  wind 
blows,  and  making  a  flurry  of  rain  sound 
like  a  charge  of  cavalry  above  the  house- 
holder's head.  For  this  reason,  perhaps, 
a  far  larger  proportion  of  miners  live  in 
"  rag  houses  "  instead — frames  with  white 
canvas  stretched  on  them  like  tents,  but 
larger  and  more  permanent.  Such  dwell- 
ings hang  on  the  fringe  of  the  stone  and 
brick  and  frame  buildings  that  adorn  the 
town,  and  the  dwellers  in  them  confi- 
dently expect  to  have  handsome  houses 
of  their  own  before  they  get  through. 
Hope  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  mining 
town — as  stimulating  as  the  dry,  brilliant 
air  that  bathes  the  glowing  mountain 
peaks  beyond  the  wastes  of  sage-brush. 


While  the  Spectator  was  there  the 
unexpected  happened  in  the  desert — it 
rained.  The  wastes  of  broken  stone, 
with  their  queer  Dor^like  vegetation  of 
cacti  and  greasewood  and  Spanish  bay- 
onet and  "  Joshuas  "  (a  sort  of  hedgehog 
or  monkey  tree  whose  name  not  the  old- 
est miner  can  explain),  were  thoroughly 
moistened,  and  then  a  thing  more  unex- 
pected still  took  place — the  desert  blos- 
somed. Up  from  every  foot  of  it  sprang 
tiny  plant  and  leaf  and  flower.  As  far 
as  eye  could  see  there  was  a  gay,  quickly 
laid  fairy  carpet  of  rainbow  hues.  Under 
the  sapphire  sky  and  the  exquisite  desert 
sunset  it  was  a  vision  of  beauty.  And 
then — rain  and  blossom  were  alike  for- 
gotten, and  the  bright,  familiar  bareness 
of  plain  and  peak  was  resumed.  But  the 
Spectator  hopes  that  it  was  only  a  proph- 
ecy of  what  will  some  day  come  to  stay, 
when  the  mines  that  first  brought  man  to 
the  desert  are  worked  out  and  forgotten, 
as  in  California,  and  yet  the  greater 
riches  of  the  soil,  worked,  like  the  long- 
despised  low-grade  ore,  by  new  aids  of 
science,  shall  astonish  and  attract  the 
farmer.  At  all  events,  to  have  seen  for 
one  day  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose  is 
to  have  caught,  as  in  a  parable,  a  glimpse 
of  the  vision  of  infinite  hope,  and  to  be 
attended  by  it  down  all  the  dusty  ways 
of  East  and  West  hereafter. 
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CHINJl  IN  TRANSITION 

REASONS  FOR  CHINA'S  WEAKNESS 

BT    GEORGE    KENNyiN 

Sfiteial  Correspondent  of  The  Outlook  in  the  Far  East 


AMONG  the  first  things  that  im- 
press the  observant  traveler  in 
China  are  the  poverty  of  the 
people  and  the  weakness  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  an  Empire  which  comprises 
more  than  five  million  square  miles  of 
fertile  and  productive  land  ;  which  con- 
tains three  or  four  hundred  million 
thrifty,  temperate,  hard-working  people  ; 
and  which  has  inherited  an  ancient  and 
in  some  respects  complex  and  highly 
developed  civilization,  one  would  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  prosperity,  wealth, 
and  almost  irresistible  national  power; 
but  what  one  does  find  is  a  state  of  pov- 
erty which  from  the  Western  point  of 
view  seems  to  be  only  one  remove  from 
starvation,  and  a  national  weakness 
which  is  so  g^eat  as  to  be  absolutely 
pitiful.  The  common  people — or  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  them — live 
upon  earnings  which  would  hardly  keep 
American  workmen  in  coffee  and  tobacco, 
while  their  Government  is  so  feeble  and 
incapable  that  it  cannot  command  the 
respect  of  its  neighbors,  does  not  dare  to 
resent  or  resist  injustice,  is  compelled  to 
tolerate  foreig^n  interference  in  its  purely 
domestic  affairs,  and  is  wholly  unable  to 
defend  its  territory  against  the  aggress- 
ive, land-grabbing  nations  of  the  West. 
With  a  population  equal  to  that  of  all 
Europe,  and  a  soil  almost  as  rich  and 
productive  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
China  has  a  smaller  national  revenue 
than  the  Netherlands  and  is  far  less 
capable  of  self-defense  than  Turkey. 
Before  we  can  forecast  the  future  of  such 
a  country,  form  a  judgment  as  to  its 
power  of  self  regeneration,  or  estimate 
rightly  its  attempts  at  reform,  we  must 
understand  the  evils  to  be  remedied  and 
the  reasons  for  their  existence.  How  did 
China  come  to  be  in  her  present  condi- 
tion, and  what  causes  have  brought  about 
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the  poverty  and  weakness  from  which  she 
is  now  suffering  ?  When  we  can  answer 
these  questions  correctly,  we  may  be 
able  to  form  a  trustworthy  judgment  as 
to  the  suitability  and  adequacy  of  the 
reform  measures  which  she  is  now  tak- 
ing, and  to  forecast  in  a  conjectural  way 
their  probable  result.  I  purpose  in  this 
article  to  point  out  what  seem  to  me  the 
principal  causes  of  China's  poverty  and 
weakness,  and  then,  in  a  later  paper,  I 
shall  try  to  describe  the  methods  of 
remedy  and  reform  that  Chinese  rulers 
are  adopting,  and  shall  consider  their 
probable  efficacy  and  value. 

1.  The  weakness  of  China  as  a  State 
is  due,  first  of  all,  to  her  lack  of  national 
unity  and  solidarity.  She  is  generally 
and  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  homo- 
geneous Empire,  with  a  single  despotic 
head  and  a  strongly  centralized  form  of 
bureaucratic  administration  ;  but  she  is 
in  reality  a  weak  aggregation  of  semi- 
independent  principalities,  each  of  which 
governs  itself  and  merely  pays  annual 
tribute  to  the  nominally  supreme  ruler 
at  Peking.  The  Emperor,  it  is  true, 
appoints  the  viceroys  and  governors  of 
the  eighteen  Chinese  provinces,  and  is 
supposed  to  direct  and  control  them ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  allows  them 
so  much  discretionary  power  that  they 
not  only  rule  their  respective  dominions 
with  the  authority  of  semi-independent 
sovereigns,  but  often  decide  questions 
which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  and  which  ought  to  be  decided 
by  the  Emperor  himself.  An  interesting 
illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
attitude  of  the  southern  and  central 
viceroys  during  the  Boxer  outbreak  of 
1900.  It  was  clearly  their  duty  to  go 
to  the  aid  <  i  the  Emperor  and  assist 
him  in  preserving  order  and  defending 
the  capital;  but  instead  of  doing   this 
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they  assumed  the  power  and  authority 
of  independent  sovereigns  and  entered 
into  what  was  virtually  a  treaty  with 
the  foreign  consuls  at  Shanghai.  By 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  which  is  histori- 
cally known  as  the  "  Yangtse  compact," 
they  bound  themselves  to  remain  at  their 
posts  and  preserve  order  in  their  respec- 
tive provinces  regardless  of  the  plight 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  As  Mr. 
Jernigan  (our  late  Consul-General  at 
Shanghai)  justly  remarks, "  The  fact  thit 
a  viceroy  could  assume  an  obligation  of 
such  a  sovereign  character  and  carry  it 
out  only  proves  the  weakness  of  the  cen- 
tral power  when  it  does  not  accord  with 
the  interest  of  a  viceroy  to  recognize  it." 
The  Chinese,  as  a  people,  seem  to 
have  no  clear  conception  of  the  value 
of  solidarity  and  political  unity.  Every 
one  of  the  eighteen  provinces  organizes, 
equips,  and  controls  its  own  army  ;  every 
one  has  its  own  financial  system  and 
makes  up  its  own  budget;  and  almost 
every  one  coins  its  own  money.  In 
theory  they  are  all  subject  to  Imperial 
supervision  and  control ;  but  in  practice 
each  of  them  is  an  independent  adminis- 
trative unit  and  has  its  own  military, 
fiscal,  penal,  judicial,  and  educational 
machinery.  It  may  readily  be  seen  that 
such  a  system  of  government  must  tend 
to  encourage  localization,  prevent  the 
development  of  a  truly  national  spirit, 
and  obstruct  every  attempt  of  rulers  and 
people  to  co-operate,  broadly  and  effect- 
ively, in  the  attainment  of  Imperial  ends. 
Take,  for  example,  the  working  of  this 
system  in  the  field  of  military  affairs. 
Every  province  has  its  own  army,  and 
every  army  has  its  own  methods  of  or- 
ganization and  drill  and  its  own  distinct- 
ive equipment;  so  that  one  provincial 
force  cannot  possibly  combine  or  co- 
operate with  another  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  national  purpose.  How  can 
an  empire  have  any  offensive  or  defensive 
power  when  eighteen  different  viceroys, 
with  the  assistance  of  eighteen  Tartar 
generals,  drill  and  equip  eighteen  sepa- 
rate armies  in  eighteen  different  ways  ? 
Lord  Beresford  says  that  in  :  aveling 
through  China  and  inspecting  the  troops 
of  the  provincial  authorities  he  counted 
no  less  than  fourteen  different  types  of 
military  rifle. 


For  another  and  an  equally  instructive 
example  of  harmful  decentralization  take 
the  matter  of  coinage.  Half  a  dozen 
viceroys,  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire, 
are  now  busily  engaged  in  making  money 
(in  two  meanings  of  the  words)  by  mint- 
ing ten  and  twenty  cash  pieces  of  copper. 
As  the  bullion  value  of  these  coins  is 
much  less  than  their  face  value,  the  manu- 
facture of  them  is  a  profitable  industry, 
and  every  viceroy  is  striving  to  get  into 
circulation  in  his  own  pirovince  as  many 
of  his  own  cash  as  possible,  and  at  tl^ 
same  time  to  keep  out  all  competing 
coins  of  similar  kinds  and  denomina- 
tions made  by  the  viceroys  of  other  prov- 
inces. In  this  inter-provincial  struggle 
for  illegitimate  profit  no  attention  what- 
ever is  paid  to  the  currency  requirements 
or  absorbing  capacity  of  the  people  who 
use  the  cash,  and  the  over-production  of 
irredeemable  token  money  soon  leads  to 
depreciation.  Bankers,  money-changers, 
and  speculators  then  try  to  carry  these 
copper  cash  from  a  province  where  the 
depreciation  is  great  to  another  province 
where  the  depreciation  is  less ;  and  the 
viceroy  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  protect 
the  output  of  his  own  mint,  arbitrarily 
stops  the  importation  of  them.  Within 
the  last  four  months  the  province  of 
Shantung  has  boycotted  the  copper 
money  of  Kiangsi ;  Viceroy  Chou-Fu,  of 
Nanking,  has  addressed  a  strong  finan- 
cial remonstrance  to  Viceroy  Chang-Chi- 
Tung,  at  Wuchang,  protesting  against  the 
latter's  flooding  the  country  with  irre- 
deemable copper  coins;  and  Viceroy 
Yuan-Shi-Kai,  at  Tientsin,  has  prohibited 
the  importation  of  ten-cash  pieces  into 
Chili  from  any  other  province  whatever. 
The  fifteen  provincial  mints,  meanwhile, 
are  turning  out,  or  preparing  to  turn  out, 
token  money  at  the  rate  of  1 ,745,000,000 
pieces  per  annum,  and  the  copper  cash,' 
which  are  the  currency  of  the  people,  are 
depreciating  in  value  so  rapidly,  as  a 
result  of  over-production,  that  in  a  year 
or  two  the  taxes  and  living  expenses  of 
a  peasant  family,  computed  in  taels,  will 
be  nearly  doubled.  How  can  any  coun- 
try hope  to  attain  a  position  of  financial 
strength  when  it  allows  the  necessities  or 
greed  of  local  officials  to  override  in  this 
way  every  consideration  of  sound  national 
policy  ? 
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2.  Another  reason  for  the  poverty  and 
weakness  of  China  is  the  almost  univer- 
sal prevalence  of  official  dishonesty.  A 
central  government,  in  order  to  be  pros- 
perous and  strong,  must  have  sufficient 
revenue  to  maintain  a  large  army  and  an 
efficient  navy,  to  promote  popular  edu 
cation,  and  to  carry  on  public  enter- 
prises and  works ;  but  it  cannot  possibly 
get  money  enough  for  these  purposes  if 
it  allows  its  servants  to  steal  four-iifths 
of  the  taxes.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  China  long  ago  permitted,  and 
still  continues  to  tolerate,  a  system  which 
makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for  its  em- 
ployees to  steal  in  order  to  live.  Whien 
an  official,  of  any  grade,  receives  a  salary 
which  will  not  cover  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  his  legitimate  office  expenses, 
he  must,  necessarily,  either  resign  or 
steal.  As  a  matter  of  choice,  he  usually 
adopts  the  latter  alternative,  and  quiets 
his  conscience  with  the  reflection  that  if 
the  Government  had  not  expected  him 
to  steal,  it  would  have  attached  to  his 
office  a  salary  large  enough  at  least  to 
pay  for  clerical  assistance  and  stationery. 
Take,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  case 
of  a  viceroy.  According  to  Mr.  Hol- 
combe,  our  late  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Peking,  the  necessary  official  expenses 
of  a  Chinese  viceroy — not  including  re- 
muneration for  his  services — are  at  least 
$50,000  a  year,  while  his  salary  aind 
legitimate  sdlowances  amount,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  only  about  $6,000.  What, 
under  such  conditions,  is  he  to  do  ?  If 
he  be  a  fairly  honest  man,  he  probably 
makes  a  liberal  estimate  of  his  expenses 
and  the  value  of  his  personal  services, 
takes  the  necessary  amount  out  of  the 
provincial  treasury  by  some  indirect 
method  of  "squeezing,"  and  forwards 
to  the  Imperial  Government  at  Peking 
all  that  may  happen  to  be  left.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  be  a  consciously  dis- 
honest man— as  most  Chinese  officials 
are — he  bribes  his  superiors,  or  sends 
them  a  sum  which  he  thinks  will  be  sat- 
isfactory, and  "  squeezes  "  all  the  rest. 
The  latter  method,  of  course,  is  the 
usual  one,  and  it  is  practiced  not  only 
by  the  viceroys,  but  by  most  of  the  eight- 
een governors,  seventy-five  intendants  of 
circuits,  one  hundred  and  eighty  depart- 
ipental  prefects,  thirteen   hundred   dis- 


trict magistrates,  and  thousands  of 
treasurers,  tax-collectors,  salt-examiners, 
village  chiefs,  yamen-runners,'  and  petty 
officials  of  all  sorts.  The  stream  of 
money  collected  from  the  people  in  taxes 
diminishes  steadily  in  volume  as  it  flows 
toward  the  throne ;  and  when  it  finally 
empties  into  the  Imperial  treasury  at 
Peking,  it  has  dwindled  from  a  river  of 
perhaps  $300,000,000  to  a  comparatively 
small  brook  of  $50,000,000.  All  the 
rest  has  been  diverted  by  irrigating 
canals  of  official  peculation  and  has 
been  used  for  the  refreshment  of  private 
fields.  The  money  thus  diverted  is  not 
boldly  and  openly  embezzled — it  is  taken 
indirectly  by  what  is  universally  known 
in  China  as  a  "squeeze."  A  yamen- 
runner,  for  example,  goes  to  a  peasant 
farmer  ownmg  four  acres  of  taxable  land, 
and  offers  to  certify,  officially,  that  the 
farm  contains  only  three  acres,  provided 
the  owner  will  make  him — the  yamen- 
runner — a  present  equal  to  the  tax  on 
half  an  acre.  As  the  tax  on  three  acres, 
plus  the  tax  on  half  an  acre,  amounts, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  a  tax  on  only  st^ven- 
eighths  of  the  land,  the  farmer  pays  the 
"  squeeze  "  to  the  yamen-runner  for  the 
sake  of  saving  half  the  tax  on  the  acre 
not  reported.  The  yamen-runner  then 
divides  the  "  squeeze  "  with  the  tax<ol- 
lector,  and  the  transaction  is  completed. 
The  farmer  has  saved  the  tax  on  half  an 
acre,  the  two  officials  concerned  have 
pocketed  the  tax  on  another  half-acre, 
and  the  Government  has  lost  the  tax  on 
a  whole  acre.  The  amount  in  a  single 
case  is  insignificant;  but  inasmuch  as 
there  are  millions  of  such  transactions, 
the  loss  of  the  Government  in  the  aggre- 
gate is  very  gjreat 

To  take  another  class  of  cases :  The 
land  tax  in  China,  although  collected  in 
copper  cash,  is  assessed  in  silver  taels, 
and  a  dishonest  governor  or  district 
magistrate  can  always  get  a  "  squeeze  " 
out  of  the  rate  of  exchange.  If  he  col- 
lects taxes  from  the  farmers  in  cash  at 
the  rate  of  2,400  to  1,  and  remits  these 
same  taxes  to  his  superiors  in  taels  at 
the  rate  of  1  to  1,200,  he  is  able  to  pocket 

*  Yamenrunners  are  petty  officials  attached  to  gov- 
ernment offices  ol  all  grades.  They  serve  as  messen 
gers  or  constables,  and  are  generally  detailed  tor  the 
outdoor  work  ot  the  bureaus  or  offices  with  which  they 
are  connected. 
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as  much  as  he  turns  in,  and  he  often 
does  even  better  than  this.  In  the 
province  of  Shangtung,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  officials  collected  taxes  in  cash  at  the 
rate  of  5,600  to  the  tael,  when  the  rate  of 
exchange  was  really  only  1,500  cash  to 
the  tael.  Such  "  squeezes  "  as  this  would 
hardly  be  possible  if  China  had  a  stable 
currency,  but  in  the  present  chaotic  state 
of  her  monetary  system  the  ratio  of 
value  between  cash  and  taels  is  continu- 
ally varying,  and  an  ignorant  farmer, 
whose  taxes  have  been  assessed  in  taels, 
may  not  know  what  sum  he  ought  to  pay 
in  the  copper  cash  which  are  the  only  cur- 
rency he  has.  But  even  if  he  does  know, 
he  generally  submits  to  the  "  squeeze," 
because,  unless  the  demand  is  outrage- 
ously extortionate,  it  is  safer  to  pay  than 
to  resist.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  would 
be  just  as  easy,  of  course,  for  the  dishon- 
est official  to  rob  the  peasant  farmer 
directly  by  doubling  up  his  taxes  without 
any  reference  to  cash  and  taels ;  but  such 
is  not  the  Chinese  method.  Taking 
money  without  a  pretext  is  stealing ;  but 
taking  money  with  a  pretext  is  merely  a 
♦'  squeeze."  A  theft  is  more  or  less  dis- 
graceful ;  but  in  a  "  squeeze  "  the  robber 
"  saves  his  face." 

As  the  accounts  of  Government  officials 
in  China  are  never  audited  or  published, 
there  is  no  possible  way  of  ascertaining 
the  difference  between  the  amounts  col- 
lected from  the  people  and  the  amounts 
turned  into  the  various  treasuries;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a 
sum  equivalent  to  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Empire  is  annually 
"squeezed."  Offices  are  continually 
bought,  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  them 
show  that  they  afford  extraordinary  op- 
portunities for  j}ersonal  .enrichment. 
The  salary  of  the  taotai,  or  intendant, 
of  the  Shanghai  circuit  is  only  3,000 
taels  per  annum,  and  yet  it  is  reported 
that  100,000  taels  have  been  paid  for 
three  years'  tenure  of  the  taotai 's  place. 
A  prominent  member  of  the  Shanghai 
Municipal  Council  told  me,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  the  Chinese  judge  of  the  Shang- 
hai N^ixed  Court,  who  was  dismissed 
last  year,  went  into  retirement  with  a 
fortune  of  Jl  ,750,000  gold,  which  he  had 
made,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  out  of 
«'  squeezes."    The  sale  of  public  offices 


as  a  means  of  obtaining  revenue  is  openly 
authorized  by  the  Government,  and  no 
longer  ago  than  last  November,  Chao- 
Erh-Shun,  the  Viceroy  of  Mukden,  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  throne  to 
raise  funds  by  the  sale  of  positions  and 
official  ranks  in  the  province  of  Fengtien. 

That  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
selling  offices  and  permitting  "  squeezes  " 
is  absolutely  suicidal  there  can  be,  I 
think,  no  question.  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
the  veteran  chief  of  the  Chinese  Cus- 
toms, told  me  when  I  was  in  Peking 
that  the  present  land  tax  alone,  if  hon- 
estly collected  and  turned  into  the  Im- 
perial treasury,  would  suffice  to  pay  gen- 
erous and  even  extravagant  salaries  to 
the  whole  body  of  civil  service  employ- 
ees ;  would  maintain  an  army  and  a  navy 
in  a  state  of  real  efficiency  ;  would  pro- 
vide for  public  education  and  public 
works  on  a  liberal  scale ;  and  would  then 
leave  a  lai^e  surplus  for  extraordinary 
improvements  and  miscellaneous  better- 
ments. He  thought  that  this  tax  alone 
ought  to  produce  400,000,000  taels  per 
annum,  which  is  nearly  five  times  the 
revenue  that  the  Empire  now  derives 
from  all  sources.  He  had  made  an 
effort,  he  said,  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  try,  in  a  single  province,  the 
experiment  of  paying  adequate  salaries 
and  punishing  severely  every  official 
who  accepted  a  bribe  or  resorted  to  a 
"squeeze;"  but  he  had  met  with  no 
encouragement.  During  my  stay  in 
Peking,  Baron  Komura,  the  Japanese 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  came  there, 
at  the  head  of  a  special  embassy,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  new  treaty.  It 
is  reported  that  when  some  of  the  high 
Chinese  officials  asked  him  one  day  what 
he  thought  they  should  do  to  be  saved, 
he  replied,  briefly:  "  Enforce  honesty  in 
your  administration  and  straighten  out 
your  finances." 

3.  A  third  reason  for  the  poverty  and 
weakness  of  China  is  a  moral  deficiency 
which  may  be  imperfectly  described  as  a 
lack  of  civic  virtue.  The  government  of 
the  Empire  is  far  more  liberal  and  dem- 
ocratic than  that  of  Russia,  and  the 
people  generally  are  cheerful,  patient, 
temperate,  and  wonderfully  industrious ; 
but  neither  in  the  Government  nor  among 
the  people  can  one  find  the  characteria- 
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tics  which  have  given  power  and  dis- 
tinction to  the  Japanese — viz.,  courage, 
patriotism,  civic  pride,  loyalty,  and  great 
capacity  for  self-sacrifice.  The  average 
Chinese  is  industrious  and  easily  gov- 
erned, and  to  that  extent  he  is  a  good  citi- 
zen ;  but  all  the  strings  of  his  character 
are  stretched  over  the  bridge  of  self,  and 
in  office  or  out  of  office  he  would  never 
think  of  sacrificing  his  personal  interests 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  good.  He 
spends  half  a  lifetime  in  the  study  of 
the  Chinese  classics,  with  a  view  to 
qualifying  himself  for  a  Government  po- 
sition ;  but  his  ambition  as  a  public  man 
is  not  to  advance  the  interests  -of  his 
country,  nor  even  to  gain  personal  glory 
and  distinction,  but  mainly,  if  not  solely, 
to  get  his  hands  elbow-deep  into  the  pub- 
lic purse.  The  Chinese  official  may  never 
have  heard  the  saying,  once  widely  quoted 
and  commented  upon  in  the  United 
States—"  The  public  be  damned  I"— but 
he  does  not  &til  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  it.  If,  at  the  end  of 
his  official  term,  he  has  succeeded  in 
amassing  a  fortune  at  the  public  expense, 
he  regards  his  career  as  eminently  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory. 

A  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  the 
distinguished  Japanese  patriot  Saigo  con- 
ceived a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Korea, 
and  in  order  to  provide  his  Government 
with  a  reasonable  excuse  for  declaring 
war,  he  prop>osed  to  sacrifice  himself  by 
going  to  Seoul  as  an  Ambassador  and 
allowing  the  hostile  Koreans  to  put  him 
to  death.  In  a  letter  to  Count  Itagaki, 
asking  the  latter  to  get  the  Emperor's 
permission,  Saigo  wrote  as  follows : 

If  you  are  going  to  resolve  on  the  despatch 
of  an  armed  force  in  advance  of  an  Ambas- 
sador, I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  such  a  course,  for  the  Koreans  will 
be  sure  to  protest  and  demand  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops,  and  non-compliance  with  this 
means  the  opening  of  hostilities.  In  that 
case  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  aggress- 
ive rests  with  us,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
views  we  have  entertained  from  the  outset. 
Would  it  not  be  the  wisest  measure  for  us, 
therefore,  to  let  an  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary precede  any  armed  force?  Should 
the  Koreans  offer  us  violence — as  they  are 
sure  to  do — that  is  certa  nly  a  reasonable 
pretext  for  war.  ...  I  repeat  that  it  will  be 
far  better  for  us  that  the  sending  of  an  envoy 
should  precede  any  other  action,  and  inas- 
much as  the  Koreans  will  be  sure  to  put  him 


to  a  violent  death,  I  ardently  request  you  to 
use  your  best  influence  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment for  me.  Although  I  cannot  prove  my- 
self to  be  as  efficient  an  ambassador  as  Mr. 
Soyejima,  yet  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  ac- 
complish the  easy  task  of  sacrificing  my  life. 
Setting  aside  all  ceremony,  I  beg  you  to  do 
all  you  can  for  me. 

With  profound  respect, 

Saigo.' 

If  there  be  a  viceroy,  a  governor,  or  a 
mandarin  in  all  China  who  is  capable  of 
writing  such  a  letter  as  this  and  of  sac- 
rificing himself  for  his  country  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  Saigo,  he  has  not 
yet  come  to  the  front.  Japan,  at  the 
beginning  of  her  wonderful  era  of  trans- 
formation, had  scores  of  such  men — if 
not  hundreds — and  to  them  she  is  mainly 
indebted  for  her  present  greatness.  China 
may  yet  bring  forth  such  characters,  but 
she  has  produced  none  thus  far,  and  to 
the  lack  of  them  her  present  condition 
is  largely  due.  As  the  Secretary  of  one 
of  the  foreign  legations  said  to  me  in 
Peking,  "What  the  Chinese  need  is  not 
a  change  in  their  governmental  institu- 
tions, but  a  change  in  their  moral  char- 
acter." 

4.  One  of  the  worst  of  the  evils  from 
which  China  now  suffers  is  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  her  standards  of  value. 
Her  finances  are  in  an  absolutely  chaotic 
condition,  on  account  of  the  instability 
of  her  currency  and  the  constantly  chang- 
ing ratio  between  one  kind  of  money 
and  another.  The  coin  in  common  use 
among  the  people  is  the  copper  cash, 
but  the  standard  of  value  in  all  large 
mercantile  transactions,  as  well  as  in  the 
Government  service,  is  the  silver  ounce, 
or  tael.  If  there  were  only  one  tael,  and 
if  that  tael  bore  some  fixed  and  definite 
relation  to  the  copper  cash,  the  state  of 
things  would  be  no  worse  than  it  is  in 
silver-standard  countries  generally ;  but 
there  are  more  than  seventy  local  varie- 
ties of  tael,  each  differing  slightly  from 
every  other ;  and  the  values  of  these 
taels,  expressed  in  terms  of  cash,  vary 
not  only  from  day  to  day  in  time,  but 
from  district  to  district  in  space.  In 
one  village  the  tael  exchanges  for  a  thou- 
sand-cash string  and  a  half,  while  in 
another  village  eight  hundred  cash  make, 

■  Private  letters  from  Saigo  to  Count  Itasaki,  made 
public  by  the  latter  in  February,  1906.    (G.  K.) 
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nominally,  a  thousand-cash  string,  and  a 
tael  can  be  had  for  a  string  and  a  quar- 
ter. But  the  tael  is  not  the  only  silver 
coin  in  circulation.  The  Chinese  make 
or  import  four  or  five  different  silver 
dollars,  and  each  of  these  has  an  uncer- 
tain value,  in  taels  or  cash,  which  also 
fluctuates  widely  in  accordance  with 
varying  conditions  of  time  and  space. 
There  is  no  uniformity  even  among  the 
cash.  A  ten-cash  piece  issued  by  one 
provincial  mint  is  not  equal  in  value  to 
a  piece  of  like  denomination  issued  by 
another  mint,  and  neither  of  them  will 
buy  ten  one-cash  pieces  separately.  In 
Ningpo,  for  example,  a  local  ten-cash 
coin  exchanges  for  nine  separate  one- 
cash  pieces,  while  in  Tsingkiangpu  a 
ten-cash  coin  will  buy  only  seven  sepa- 
rate cash.  Then  there  are  the  paper 
notes  of  private  Chinese  banks  and  pri- 
vate foreign  banks,  which  add  still  an- 
other complication  because  they  are 
discounted  at  rates  which  vary  directly 
with  the  distance  from  the  place  of 
issue.  A  Tientsin  bank  note  may  pass 
at  par  in  Peking,  but  it  will  be  taken 
only  at  a  discount  of  five  per  tent,  in 
Shanghai,  and  perhaps  ten  per  cent,  in 
Canton  or  Hankow.  The  same  railroad 
company  will  sometimes  accept  a  bank 
note  at  par  in  one  of  its  ticket  offices 
and  cut  it  five  per  cent,  in  another.  In 
my  own  experience,  bills  of  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  were  taken  at  par  by  the 
railroad  ticket  agent  at  Peking,  while 
they  were  refused  altogether  by  the 
ticket  agent  of  the  same  railroad  at 
Paotingfu,  only  a  hundred  miles  away. 

If  a  man  should  make  a  long  journey 
through  the  Chinese  Empire  and  come 
back  with  his  pockets  full  of  taels,  dol- 
lars, bank  notes,  and  copper  cash,  re- 
ceived at  different  times  and  in  different 
places  as  change,  it  would  take  him  at 
least  a  whole  day  to  figure  out  what  he 
had  left  and  reduce  it  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard; and  as  for  making  an  itemized 
expense  account  of  his  trip,  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible.  An  expert  Chi- 
nese mathematician,  with  an  abacus  and 
a  whole  sheaf  of  exchange  quotations, 
couldn't  do  it  in  less  than  a  week  I 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this 
chaotic  monetary  system  hamp)ers  trade, 
facilitates  "  squeezing,"  gives  uncertainty 


to  all  financial  transactions,  and  gradu- 
ally impoverishes  the  peasants,  who  have 
neither  knowledge  enough  nor  capital 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  favorable 
fluctuations  in  the  money  market  They 
are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  pieople 
who  know  more,  or  have  more,  and  their 
taxes  and  living  expenses  may  be  doubled 
in  a  single  year  by  the  operations  of  one 
provincial  mint  which  is  being  run  by 
the  viceroy  "  for  what  there  is  in  it" 

5.  A  fifth  reason  for  the  weakness 
of  China  is  lack  of  fighting  ability. 
Although  we  in  the  West  have  a  Hague 
Tribunal  and  innumerable  peace  associ- 
ations, and  although  our  civilization  is 
nominally  Christian,  we  do  not  hesitate, 
in  the  furtherance  of  our  commercial 
interests,  to  push  to  the  wall  any  nation 
which  happens  to  be  too  weak  to  resist 
The  Chinese  have  never  been  a  fighting 
race,  and  have  never  tried  to  cultivate 
the  combative  spirit ;  and  their  lack  of 
defensive  power  has  compelled  them  to 
submit  to  countless  indignities  and  hu- 
miliations, and  in  less  than  a  century 
has  cost  them  Hongkong,  Macao,  Saigon, 
Vladivostok,  Weihaiwei,  Kiaochow,  a 
large  part  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  and 
the  whole  of  Korea.  These  calamitous 
results  of  military  weakness  have  been 
due  not  so  much  to  pusillanimity  on  the 
part  of  Chinese  soldiers  and  sailors  as 
to  the  general  attitude  taken  by  the 
ruling  class  toward  the  army  and  navy, 
and  the  treatment  of  army  and  navy 
officers  by  the  civilian  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  military  profession 
in  China  has  hardly  been  regarded  as 
respectable,  and  military  officers  have 
always  taken  rank  far  below  employees 
of  the  civil  service,  both  in  the  provinces 
and  in  the  departments.  Up  to  last  year 
a  civil  service  official  of  the  fifth  grade 
might  have  an  army  officer  of  the  same 
grade  flogged  publicly  with  a  bamboo 
rod,  and  a  viceroy  might  order  the  flog- 
ging even  of  a  general  or  an  admiral. 
Civil  service  employees  could  not  be 
subjected  to  corporal  punishment  until 
after  they  had  been  reported  to  the 
throne  and  cashiered;  but  an  army  or 
navy  officer,  unless  he  held  civil  as  well 
as  military  rank,  might  be  whipped  and 
disgraced  by  almost  anybody.  No  self- 
respecting  Chinese,  of  course,  would  go 
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into  a  profession  where  he  was  sure  to 
be  regarded  with  more  or  less  contempt, 
and  where  he  might  be  subjected  to 
such  humiliating  treatment  This  reason 
alone  would  be  enough  to  account  for 
the  weakness  of  the  Chinese  army ;  but 
to  this  cause  must  be  added  absolute 
ignorance  of  modem  military  science,  an 
inadequate  supply  of  modem  weapons, 
complete  lack  of  uniformity  in  organiza- 
tion, drill,  and  equipment,  and  a  compli- 
cated system  of  fraud  and  theft  in  the 
military  service,  which,  as  Mr.  Holcombe 
says,  "  almost  surpasses  belief." 

After  the  battle  of  Pingyang  in  the 
Chinese  Japanese '  war,  a  number  of 
wounded  Chinese  soldiers  were  taken 
to  a  Japanese  hospital,  where  one  of 
them  was  questioned  by  a  foreigner  as 
follows : 

"  How  does  it  happen  that  the  sons 
of  the  gods  are  wounded  in  their  after- 
parts  only?  It  looks  as  though  they 
had  run  away  from  the  barbarians." 

"  We  advanced  all  right,"  replied  the 
Chinaman,  "and  according  to  military 
r  lies.  Then  we  put  on  fierce  faces,  like 
Che-Kal-Yang  the  God  of  War,  certain 
that  the  Wojen  "  (dwarfs)  "  would  run — 
as  they  should  have  done  if  they  had 
not  been  hopeless  savages  and  unac- 


quainted with  Chinese  characters.  We 
rushed  on  them  breathing  fire,  but  they 
moved  not  Then  our  general  shouted 
'  Victory  r  for  we  had  paralyzed  them 
with  our  boldness.  But  suddenly  a  long 
row  of  guns  raised  like  an  arm,  and,  im- 
mortal godsl  such  a  dastardly  way  to 
fight  I  never  saw  I  I  know  not  why  we 
were  wounded  in  the  back."* 

Even  after  their  defeat  by  Japan  the 
Chinese  took  no  effective  steps  to  reform 
or  improve  their  military  service.  When 
Marquis  Ito  visited  China  nine  years 
ago,  he  strongly  advised  the  high  Chi- 
nese officials  whom  he  met  to  establish 
a  military  academy  in  every  ^province 
for  the  training  of  officers,  and  to  put 
all  these  schools  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  foreign  instructors.  "With 
well-trained  officers,"  he  said,  "  you  can 
create  a  modem  army ;  but  without  them 
it  is  impossible."  The  Chinese  listened 
courteously  to  this  advice,  but  took  no 
action ;  and  now,  when  Germany  bullies 
them,  Great  Britain  domineers  over 
them,  America  sells  them  out  to  Bel- 
gium, and  foreigners  of  all  nationalities 
invade  their  territory  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  their  resources,  their  only 
weapon  of  self-defense  is  a  mob  of  fren- 
zied rioters. 


JOHN  BURNS,    LABOR  MINISTER 

Br  ENOCH  KNIGHT 


TWO  years  ago,  after  a  study  at 
first  hand  of  several  figures  in 
British  politics,  I  wrote  of  John 
Bums :  "  He  is,  to  my  mind,  better  worth 
knowing  than  any  other  man  in  Eng- 
land." I  had  watched  him  with  an  in- 
terest amounting  to  astonishment  during 
the  bitter  aftermath  of  the  Boer  War, 
when  Chamberlain  was  breaking  away 
from  old  ties,  when  the  Nonconformists 
were  holding  their  meetings  everywhere, 
in  the  churches,  in  the  street  and  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  when  the  licensing  question  was 
also  nearing  its  crisis  and  was  about 
to  become  another  portent  of  the 
great  political  storm  that  was  sweeping 
over  England  in  the  early  summer  of 
1903, 


I  had  supposed  Bums  to  be  a  man  of 
large  build,  rough  and  uncouth  if  not 
brutal  in  manner,  as  well  as  unlettered. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  facts. 
Small,  of  gentle  mien,  simple  as  to  dress, 
alert  to  catch  every  breath  of  knowledge 
from  the  world  about  him,  and  devoting 
his  days  and  nights  to  study,  this  man, 
gray  at  forty-five,  appealed  to  me  as  did 
no  other  man  upon  the  crowded  floor  of 
the  Commons. 

Soon  after  making  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance, he  invited  me  to  spend  a  day  at 
his  house  in  Battersea,  across  the  river 
from  Chelsea,  where  he  had  lived  as  a 
boy  with  a  mother  who  could  barely 
keep  the  two  alive,  and  who  felt  herself 
rich  when  at  last  the  boy  found  work 
>  "  Korean  Sketches,"  by  the  Rev.  James  S.  Gal*. 
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that  paid  the  munificent  wage  of  three 
shillings  a  week. 

It  is  an  old  story  how  he  persevered 
until  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  machinist, 
with  a  journeyman's  pay,  and  how  at 
length  he  made  a  home  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  how  he  became  a  member  of 
the  London  Council,  and  almost  at  once 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  how  he 
has  continuously  held  both  these  offices 
unchallenged  and  unquestioned  by  his 
supporters  for  going  on  fifteen  years. 
And  when  I  sat  for  a  day  in  his  work- 
room, which  is  the  whole  second  floor 
of  his  narrow  little  house,  and  saw  the 
books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  every 
phase  of  social  and  economic  questions, 
and  how,  as  if  by  instinct,  he  could  turn 
to  chapter  and  verse  to  prove  his  word, 
I  felt  more  than  ever  that  he  is  best 
worth  knowing  of  the  public  men  of 
England,  if  one  would  go  to  the  bottom 
of  her  vital  interests. 

One  feels  that  the  foundations  of  this 
man's  life  were  sure.  As  if  he  realized 
that  he  was  to  meet  hardships  and  dan- 
ger, he  early  began  to  inure  himself  to 
bear  them.  With  a  boy's  worship  of  the 
hero  of  his  choice,  young  Bums  studied 
and  followed  the  rigorous  training  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  to  endure  cold 
and  fatigue,  and  never  was  a  more  de- 
vout disciple.  He  never  wasted,  but 
conserved,  every  atom  of  his  native 
streng^.  Avoiding  all  forms  of  dissipa- 
tion, he  preached,  and  still  preaches 
everywhere,  against  the  crime  and  waste 
of  drink.  While  claiming  that  British 
workingmen  are  improving  their  estate, 
he  pointed  me  to  statistics  showing  the 
misery  still  existing  in  "  the  little  boxes 
with  slate  lids,"  as  he  calls  the  tiny 
houses  of  even  the  better  class  of  labor- 
ers, with  families  struggling  to  maintain 
life  on  "a  fluctuating  pound  a  week," 
as  he  put  it.  Bums's  appeals  are  made 
for  total  abstinence,  "  but  this  must  be 
supplemented  by  local  or  legislative 
action."  His  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  is  simply  marvelous. 
Even  as  I  write,  an  election  paragpraph 
tells  how  he  met  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reck- 
less assertion  that  a  million  workmen  are 
inmates  of  charity  institutions,  etc.,  by 
proving  from  the  records  that  there  are 
just  213,000,  and   that  many  of  these 


are  temporary  patients  in  the  hospitals. 
This  is  set  down  simply  to  show  his 
equipment  for  any  discussion  of  the 
labor  question. 

And  right  here,  too,  is  another  notable 
thing.  John  Bums,  while  he  champons 
the  "  laborite  "  movement,  is  exacting  in 
his  demands  for  obedience  to  the  laws. 
Though  twice  arrested,  and  once  held, 
as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  many  of  the 
best  men  in  London  came  forward  to 
urge  and  to  prove  that  personally  he 
sought  peace,  and  should  not  be  held 
for  violence  that  he  could  not  avert. 

How  he  was  really  regarded  by  Scot- 
land Yard  in  the  great  dock  strike  is 
best  shown  by  Bums's  own  account  of 
that  episode.  Seven  thousand  starving 
men,  on  their  march  to  Trafalgar  Square, 
were  stopped  at  the  river  by  the  Chief  of 
Police,  who  barred  their  way.  After 
much  parleying.  Burns  was  sent  for. 
He  had  always  urged  that  workingmen 
had  as  much  right  as  any  other  bodies 
of  men  to  march  in  London  streets,  and 
that  any  violence  must  be  deemed  an 
incident  and  not  a  purpose.  On  this 
occasion,  though  not  the  promoter  of  the 
demonstration,  every  one  turned  to  him 
for  counsel. 

"  I  went,"  said  he,  "  to  the  Chief  of 
Police,  and  asked  that  the  men  be 
allowed  to  march  into  the  city.  He 
refused.  I  asked  him  on  what  ground. 
He  said  there  might  be  violence.  I  told 
him  the  men  were  there,  and  had  a  right 
to  march,  and  violence  would  more  likely 
come  of  refusal  than  of  consent.  'I 
don't  know  these  men,'  said  the  Chief, 
♦  but  I  know  you ;  and  if  you  will  put 
yourself  in  command  of  them,  I  will  con- 
sent, for  I  can  trust  you.'  I  asked  time 
to  confer  with  the  men,  and  passed  down 
the  line  telling  them  how  useless  it  would 
be  to  attempt  to  oppose  the  Chief,  who 
could  assemble  a  force  of  fifteen  thoo- 
sand  policemen  in  an  hour,  but  told 
them  I  would  lead  them  if  they  would 
keep  faith.  So,  putting  myself  at  their 
head,  we  marched  to  Trafalgar  Square, 
where  scores  of  the  weaker  ones  fainted 
from  fatigue  and  hunger.  Not  a  few  of 
that  great  throng  had  been  without  food 
a  day  or  more.  One  poor  fellow  begged 
the  remaining  portion  of  an  apple  which 
a  bystander  was  eating,  and  afterwards 
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said  this  was  all  he  had  eaten  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours." 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  Bums's 
account  of  the  greatest  and  the  last 
demonstration  in  the  famous  dockyard 
strike.  It  made  a  tremendous  impres- 
sion upon  London,  even  accustomed  as 
the  great  city  is  to  the  sight  of  hungry 
men.  Signs  of  sympathy  soon  appeared 
everywhere,  with  offers  of  help,  and  Bums 
was  the  hero  now,  upon  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  been  twice  arrested  for 
espousing  the  workingman's  cause.  A 
saloon-keeper  offered  him  a  hundred 
pounds  for  the  straw  hat  he  wore  that 
day,  but  Bums's  only  answer  was  his 
offer  to  g^ve  it  to  him  if  he  would  stop 
selling  whisky.  The  old  hat,  costing 
a  shilling  at  its  best,  along  with  the 
bludgeon  with  which  he  defended  him- 
self and  wife  and  child  from  the  mob 
angered  by  a  speech  against  the  Boer 
War,  is  a  cherished  souvenir  of  those 
rough  years.  The  windows  were  broken 
in  his  little  house  on  Lavender  Hill,  and 
for  -two  nights  he  stood  in  the  narrow 
doorway  and  faced  that  most  unreason- 
ing of  all  human  gatherings,  a  London 
mob.  That  in  two  years  he  was  stronger 
than  ever  with  his  constituents  is  only 
to  recognize  another  by-product  of  mob 
spleen.  How  courageous  was  the  stand 
Bums  took  against  the  whole  South 
African  policy  is  known  of  all  men ;  and 
the  "  Orientalized  Imjjerialism,"  whose 
advocates  he  challenged  at  every  turn 
long  ago,  has  lost  both  charm  and  char- 
acter with  a  great  body  of  the  British 
common  people. 

The  career  of  this  man  demands  more 
than  a  brief  moment's  curious  interest. 
It  is  worth  study,  and  it  will  be  a  great 
pity  if  the  labored  efforts  of  certain 
London  journals  to  discredit  him  as  the 
new  head  of  the  Local  Govemment 
Boards  succeed.  No  other  man  in 
England  knows  the  case  of  the  people 
as  well  as  he,  and  not  another  heart  has 
been  so  often  melted  at  sight  of  "  that 
numberless,  starving  army  at  all  the 
gates  of  life  "  that  swarms  in  the  great 
capital.  Every  case,  and  every  table, 
and  every  inch  of  wall  space  in  John 
Bums's  little  two-room  workshop  is  bur- 
dened with  books  relating  to  the  prob- 
lems of  human  life — the  life  of  the  masses 


who  bear  the  heat  and  the  burden  of  the 
day.  Any  one  of  these  books  is  at  his 
fingers'  ends  when  wanted,  and  its  facts 
are  on  his  tongue's  end  when  called  for. 
Mr.  Blaine  once  said  to  me,  "  I  thank 
the  Lord  that  the  things  which  I  happen 
to  know,  I  know  anywhere,  any  minute," 
which  was  the  grand  secret  of  his  mar- 
velous skill  in  controversy.  I  felt  this 
to  be  equally  true  of  Bums.  His  mind 
is  not  an  attic  littered  with  odds  and 
ends,  useful  mainly  for  rainy-day  reverie 
and  reminiscence,  but  a  well-ordered 
storehouse  filled  with  seasoned  dimen- 
sion stuff,  fit  and  ready  for  instant  con- 
struction. 

Nor  is  there  a  sign  of  demagogy  about 
the  man ;  and  one  feels  assured  that  an 
honest  as  well  as  a  mighty  purpose  is 
behind  this  equipment.  He  never  caters 
to  the  passion  or  the  prejudice  of  the 
moment  to  win  favors  or  votes.  When 
he  speaks,  he  speaks  the  policy  and  doc- 
trine  of  his  life-work.  He  bids  the  work- 
ingmen  remember  that  reform  must  begin 
with  themselves,  and  that  "  the  drinker 
and  the  skulker  have  no  place  in  saving 
them  from  the  condition 

"  Where  home  is  a  hovel  and  dull  we  grovel, 
forgetting  the  world  is  fair." 

He  says  he  has  little   faith  in  "the  . 
pauperizing  palliatives  "  which  the  su- 
perficial slum  worker  relies  on.     Here  is 
a  sentence  froin  a  recent  address  of  this 
preacher  of  righteousness : 

The  curse  of  the  working  class  is  the 
fewness  of  their  wants,  the  poverty  of  their 
ambitions,  overloading  of  a  few  sensuous 
tastes,  and  the  absence  of  a  varied  set  of 
elevated  and  healthy  desires. 

But  John  Bums  is  more  than  a  worker 
in  this  special  field.  He  is  proud  of 
England,  as  well  as  of  his  beloved  Lon- 
don ^-of  which  he  declares  it  is  on  the 
whole  the  best-govemed  great  city  in 
the  world — and  his  grasp  of  general 
affairs  is  firm  and  sure.  When  the  criti- 
cism of  the  personnel  of  the  army  was 
at  its  height  in  1904,  he  spent  a  week 
with  the  men  in  camp,  and  bivouac,  and 
on  long  forced  marches  to  determine  for 
.himself  the  question  of  their  endurance. 
It  was  done  without  a  flourish  or  news- 
paper mention,  and  just  as  is  the  manner 
of  this  man  of  iron  frame  and  purpose. 

I  am  not  a  hero-worshiper,  nor  would 
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I  attempt  to  make  fine  comparisons  here. 
But  I  have  spent  much  time  in  trying  to 
get  at  the  meaning  of  British  politics 
these  late  troubled  times,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  John  Bums  has  made  himself  a 
force  whose  influence  is  not  even  yet 
fully  measured.  It  is  not  that  he  has 
risen  from  obscurity  and  been  a  leader 
these  many  years  in  Parliament,  and  the 
best-known  home  and  world  worker  in 
behalf  of  the  poor;  but  he  has  never 
essayed  a  gait  that  for  a  moment  has  car- 
ried him  off  his  feet.  He  settled  the  dock 
strike  because  he  saw  deeper  than  his 
fellow-men.  A  gang  of  bosses  had  got 
control  of  the  stevedore  business,  and 
had  forced  men  to  do  this  fastest  and 
hardest  work  in  all  the  world  at  starva- 
tion wages.  The  judgment  and  con- 
science of  merchants  and  ship-owners 
had  been  stifled  or  overridden  by  the 
CTTiel  taskmasters  who  were  in  control  of 
the  business.  Burns  appealed  to  this 
judgment  and  conscience,  and  he  showed 
London  these  victims  of  wrong,  many  of 
whom  went  daily  to  their  slavish  task 
half  famished.  The  case  needed  this 
object-lesson,  and  very  soon  a  settle- 
ment was  made  upon  a  new  bond  of 
faith,  which  has  never  been  broken ;  nor 
has  the  peace  ever  been  broken  by  the 
thousands  whose  pitiful  plight  shocked 
even  the  dulled  sense  of  a  British  public. 
Who  else  in  all  England  has  done  such 
a  work  as  this  ? 

And  yet  it  is  only  one  example  of  his 
devoutness  and  sagacity.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Burns  has  been  in  the 
United  States  several  times,  but  it  was 
made  plain  to  me  that  he  was  not  an 
advocate  of  the  methods  of  labor  reform 


he  found,  and  he  plainly  indicated  a  fear 
that  the  worst  of  our  social  troubles  are 
yet  to  come.  And  I  have  to  confess 
that,  though  I  am  not  a  stranger  to 
social  and  economic  study,  he  put  roe  to 
shame  at  some  points  of  our  several 
talks  by  the  keenness  of  his  insight  into 
our  condition  and  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  his  knowledge  of  our  case.  Above 
all  was  I  impressed  with  his  impatience 
with  those  who  rely  on  party  aid  and 
political  promises.  I  observe  that  his 
recent  election  address  was  condemned 
by  some  London  journals  for  its  criti- 
cism of  government.  This  was  not  his 
manner  in  the  interviews  accorded  to 
me.  All  extreme  views  of  Socialism 
were  sharply  deprecated,  and  his  dis- 
trust of  all  sorts  of  propagandists  was 
openly  expressed.  But  John  Bums  as  a 
prophet  is  as  interesting  as  John  Bums 
as  a  worker.  I  asked  him,  at  our  first 
meeting,  what  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pros- 
pects were.  He  went  on  to  express  his 
belief  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  too 
"smart"  to  be  tmsted  by  the  people, 
and  that  he  broke  faith  even  with  his 
fellows  of  the  Cabinet  by  keeping  from 
them  the  secret  of  his  proposed  resigna- 
tion and  springing  it  as  a  sensation  by 
a  stump  speech  at  Birmingham.  "  Joe 
will  be  snowed  under,"  were  his  words 
in  the  summer  of  1904.  Reminded  of 
this  prediction  towards  the  last  of  the 
Balfour  Ministry,  he  said,  "  And  I  want 
to  tell  you  now  that '  Joe '  will  not  only 
be  snowed  under,  as  I  predicted  before, 
but  he  is  a  spent  force  in  British  poli- 
tics." Whether  this  latter  prediction  is 
likely  to  prove  true  or  not  is  another 
story. 


WORK-DAT  PRATERS 

BY  CHARLOTTE  PORTER 

God  of  Love,  God  of  Work  I     Touch  me  with  fire  1 
For  the  dross  within  me,  fill  me  with  ire! — 
So  with  pure  passion  I  cleave  to  my  Star, 
Speed  my  work,  daily,  toward  the  mark — far  I 

God  of  Love,  God  of  Work!     Breathe  in  me — air! 
Blue  and  breeze-swept  spaces  brighten  my  care ! — 
So  each  swirl  of  effort  leave  my  hand  calm. 
So  each  heart  meeting  mine  only  feel — balm! 
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A  COUNTRY  may  be  democratic 
in  form  without  being  demo- 
cratic in  fact.  England  has  al- 
ways more  or  less  been  such  a  country. 
That  is  to  say,  its  political  institutions 
and  the  logic  of  its  political  arrange- 
ments have  always  been  somewhat  in 
advance  of  its  social  instincts.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  just  the  other  way 
about.  America  is  far  more  of  a  democ- 
racy socially  than  politically.  In  Great 
Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
curious  anomaly  of  a  nation  essentially 
aristocratic  in  its  composition  and  pene- 
trated with  the  spirit  of  caste,  yet  gov- 
erning itself  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scriptions of  an  extreme  Radicalism — a 
Radicalism  which  Americans,  who  are 
the  only  genuine  Tories  left  to  the  world 
of  modem  politics,  would  decisively 
reject.  At  bottom,  therefore,  England 
and  the  United  States  are  approach- 
ing an  almost  identical  problem  from 
different  standpoints.  Both  countries, 
as  I  see  the  matter,  are  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  bring  their  social  and  political 
theories  into  harmony,  the  difference 
being  that  in  England  the  leeway  which 
we  have  to  make  up  is  mainly  social, 
while  in  America  it  is  mainly  political. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the 
presence  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons of  fifty-odd  Labor  members  seems 
to  me  to  derive  its  chief  significance.  In 
other  words,  I  reckon  their  advent  as  of 
really  -greater  moment  and  as  carrying 
with  it  wider  implications  in  its  social 
than  in  its  political  possibilities.  Not 
that  the  latter  are  by  any  means  small  or 
negligible.  They  raise,  on  the  contrary, 
a  whole  host  of  fascinating  speculations. 
Any  one  who  thinks  himself  somewhat  of 
a  political  prophet  may  find  in  them 
material  enough  for  all  his  ingenuity  to 
work  upon.  In  these  fifty  Labor  mem- 
bers we  have  unquestionably  a  new  and 
distinct  party.  Thirty  of  them  are  defi- 
nitely pledged  to  act  independently  of 


both  the  historic  parties,  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  before  the  remaining 
twenty  (who  at  present  regard  themselves 
more  as  a  wing  of  the  Liberal  party  than 
as  a  distinct  Labor  group)  join  forces 
with  their  more  resolute  brethren.  What 
is  likely  to  be  the  effect  on  the  party 
system,  as  a  whole,  of  the  rise  of  this 
powerful,  able,  and  dbciplined  group, 
holding  itself  aloof,  except  for  purposes 
of  temporary  co-operation,  from  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  alike,  and  playing  the 
familiar  Nationalist  game  of  complete 
independence  tempered  by  occasional 
and  purely  tactical  alliances?  Does  it 
mean  that  our  politics  in  England  are 
slipping  down  •the  Continental  incline  ? 
Will  the  British  Cabinets  of  the  future 
be  like  the  Italian  and  to  some  extent  the 
French  Cabinets  of  to-day — less  a  homo- 
geneous entity  than  a  mosaic  of  sections, 
interests,  and  factions  with  representa- 
tives from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the 
Chamber  ?  What,  again,  is  likely  to  be 
the  influence  of  Labor  on  Liberalism  ? 
Is  England  about  to  witness  the  begin- 
nings of  that  movement  which  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  has  nearly  every- 
where sujserseded  the  old  school  of 
Liberalism  by  a  new  and  militant  So- 
cialism, and  shows  signs  of  splitting  up 
country  after  country  into  a  party  of 
the  Haves  and  a  party  of  the  Have 
Nots?  Or  will  Liberalism  once  more 
display  what  we  fondly  think  to  be  the 
supreme  genius  of  the  English  people 
for  politics  by  altering  its  focus  in  time 
and  by  taking  the  lead  instead  of  being 
dragged  in  the  wake  of  the  novel  and 
incalculable  forces  that  have  burst  into 
political  life?  And,  apart  from  these 
remoter  speculations,  there  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  new  Labor  party  in  rela- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  immediate 
present  to  be  considered — its  influence, 
for  example,  upon  trade  unionism,  upon 
the  House  of  I>ords  question,  upon  the 
personnel  and  procedure  of  die  House 
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of  Commons,  upon  education,  upon  ^e 
conditions  of  public  employment  and 
public  contracts,  upon  the  aims  and  spirit 
of  municipal  socialism,  upon  the  legal 
responsibilities  of  strikes,  upon  the  un- 
employed problem,  and  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  the  working  classes  towards  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  Empire. 

These  are  all  questions  of  indisputable 
moment,  and  widi  some  obvious  claims 
to  consideration.  Nevertheless,  as  I 
began  by  saying,  the  social  asp)ects  of 
the  new  Labor  party  seem  to  me  to  have 
an  importance  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
than,  its  political  aspects.  I  am  disposed 
to  see  in  it  the  first  signs  that  England 
is  at  last  and  really  becoming  democratic. 
One  of  the  mitigations  of  the  British 
system  hitherto  has  been  the  prejudice 
of  the  working  classes  in  favor  of  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  who  are  "gen- 
tlemen." That  prejudice  hardly  explains 
why  the  middle  and  upper  classes  have 
not  been  swamped  by  the  vote  of  the 
working  classes ;  why  the  dominant 
ideals  of  the  country  have  been  those 
of  the  wealthy  and  cautious  bourgeoisie ; 
why  social  reform  has  somewhat  lagged ; 
and  why,  except  in  insignificant  num- 
bers. Labor  has  returned  to  Parliament 
no  members  of  its  own,  and  has  shown 
until  now  next  to  no  consciousness  that 
seven-tenths  of  the  voting  strength  of 
the  country  lay  in  its  hands.  Nearly  all 
the  reasons  for  these  developments — not 
one  of  which  was  anticipated  by  either 
the  opponents  or  the  advocates  of  uni- 
versal suffrage — may  be  summed  up  in 
the  paradox  that  we  in  England  are  a 
democracy  but  not  a  democratic  nation. 
We  are  a  democracy  presided  over  by  a 
monarchy  and  ruled  by  an  oligarchy. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  patentiy  and 
deliberately  oligarchical.  The  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are  mostly  rich  men.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  there  is  no  place 
where  a  poor  man  feels  so  out  of  it  as 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  doubt 
whether  any  legislature  in  the  world  can 
show  so  large  a  proportion  of  wealthy 
members  as  the  British  Parliament.  As 
a  nation  we  are  suspicious  of  the  poor 
man  in  politics.  That  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Irish  demand 
for  Home  Rule  has  not  yet  found  favor 


with  the  English  electorate.  The  sort 
of  candidate  that  the  average  English- 
man of  whatever  gfrade  in  society  likes 
to  vote  for  must  first  of  all,  as  I  said,  be 
a  "  gentieman."  That  is  to  say,  if  he 
has  money  and  is  ready  to  spend  it ;  if 
he  has  position,  social  or  commercial ;  if 
he  has  received  the  imprimatur  of  one 
of  the  great  schools  like  Eton  or  Rugby 
and  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  if  he  is 
known  as  a  generous  employer  of  labor, 
or  as  the  relative  of  a  Peer,  or  as  an 
energetic  sportsman — then  there  is  no 
constituency  in  the  land  that  will  not  be 
glad  to  get  him  as  its  representative. 

The  ordinary  American  has  a  good 
many  political  convictions.  The  one 
that  most  pleases  me  is  that  his  next-door 
neighbor  is  'only  a  littie  less  qualified 
than  himself  to  govern  the  nation.  It 
pleases  me  from  its  very  oppositeness  to 
our  English  theories.  The  candidate 
that  most  appeals  to  the  English  "  man 
in  the  street "  is  a  member  not  of  his 
own  but  of  a  higher  social  class.  Cor- 
duroy is  attracted  by  tweed,  tweed  by 
broadcloth,  and  broadcloth  by  ermine. 
One  result  of  this  is  that  it  is  practically 
only  the  men  of  means  and  established 
position,  the  men  of  birth  and  the  men 
of  leisure,  who  get  into  Parliament.  And 
getting  into  Parliament  is  an  easy  task 
compared  with  getting  into  the  Cabinet. 
It  is  an  all  but  invariable  rule  that  a 
Minister  should  belong  to  the  "  govern- 
ing class  " — that  is  to  say,  that  he  should 
be  a  member  of  the  Peerage  and  its  off- 
shoots among  the  great  landowners  and 
county  gentlemen,  or  else  one  of  the 
comparatively  limited  number  of  wealthy 
persons  of  mercantile,  manufacturing, 
and  professional  activities  who  are  ad- 
mitted into  society.  It  is  very  little  of 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ing center  of  the  British  Empire  is  the 
West  End  of  London.  To  reach  Cabi- 
net rank  in  England  you  must  have  been 
accepted  and  indorsed  by  Mayfair. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Outsiders  of  superlative  profi- 
ciency in  the  arts  of  political  success,  like 
Disraeli  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  have  oc- 
casionally forced  themselves,  in  spite  of 
the  bitterest  opposition,  upon  both  soci- 
ety and  the  Cabinet  But  it  remains 
the  fact  that  you  will  scarcely  ever  find 
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in  England  a  poor  man  in  a  high  politi- 
cal p)osition  without  influential  connec- 
tions and  first-rate  social  backing.  I 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
give  a  single  instance  of  an  English 
Premier  who  had  not  passed  most  of  his 
life  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  London 
society,  who  was  not  closely  connected 
by  ties  of  marriage  or  birth  or  of  long 
and  intimate  association  with  the  most 
exclusive  sets  in  the  capital,  and  who 
did  not  instinctively  turn  to  men  of  his 
own  social  standing  in  forming  a  Cabi- 
net. That  has  always  been  our  English 
way  of  doing  things,  and  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a  bad  one.  It  puts  men  of  good 
breeding, upright  character,  fair  capacity, 
and  a  certain  impressive  stateliness  in 
charge  of  affairs ;  it  provides  a  class  that 
is  pretty  well  equipped  for  public  busi- 
ness ;  and  while  it  encourages  favoritism, 
it  discourages  corruption.  But  it  is 
essentially  oligarchical.  It  takes 'a  good 
deal  of  the  seriousness  out  of  public 
life ;  it  reduces  politics  to  an  "  affair  of 
friends:"  and  it  makes  administration 
and  legislation  appear  a  game  for 
wealthy  amateurs  and  a  field  for  the 
display  of  the  smaller  social  arts.  There 
are  always  four  or  five  men  in  every 
British  Cabinet  for  whose  presence  there 
is  not  the  smallest  justification  except 
that  they  were  bom  in  the  purple  or 
near  it,  have  always  looked  upon  office 
as  a  birthright,  and  simply  decline  to 
be  got  rid  of. 

This  sort  of  thing,  and  all  that  it 
stands  for,  .would  be  impossible  in  a 
country  that  was  really  democratic  in 
spirit  and  that  had  not  confused  its 
"values  *'  and  strayed  from  the  pathway 
of  reality.  An  American  visiting  Eng- 
land is  at  once  made  conscious  of  the 
profound  atmospheric  differences  that 
distinguish  the  two  peoples.  He  finds 
himself  in  a  land  saturated  with  flunkey- 
ism,  a  land  where  the  dignity  of  life  is 
lower  than  in  his  own,  a  land  where  a 
man  bom  in  ordinary  circumstances 
expects  and  is  expected  to  die  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  where  life  is  one  long 
battering  at  locked  doors  and  flounder- 
ing in  blind  alleys,  where  the  scope  of 
the  individual's  efforts  is  too  largely 
traced  beforehand  by  the  accident  of 
social  position,  where  a  man  is  handi- 


capped in  all  cases  and  crushed  in  most 
by  the  superincumbent  weight  of  caste 
privileges,  '*  good  form,"  and  the  dead- 
ening artificialities  of  an  old  society.  It 
is  not  the  English  way  for  a  man  himself 
to  make  his  own  career  and  to  be  judged 
and  rewarded  simply  and  solely  for  what 
he  is  and  for  what  he  does.  There, 
unhappily,  the  conventions  stifle,  false 
standards  are  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
worship  of  externals  and  appearances 
has  grown  to  be  a  national  disease.  That 
is  why  a  great  many  Englishmen  hail  the 
new  Labor  party,  apart  altogether  from 
its  political  programme,  as  an  inspiring 
omen.  They  see  in  its  emergence  the 
beginnings  of  a  tme  social  regeneration 
that  will  be  independent  of  the  legis- 
lation which  it  may  or  may  not  advo- 
cate. 

If  I  have  made  my  point  clear,  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  little  less  than  revolutionary 
that  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Eng- 
lish workingmen  should  have  broken  away 
from  the  domination  of  caste  and  adven- 
titious influences  and  should  have  voted 
squarely  for  representatives  of  their  own 
social  level.  Of  course  they  have  done 
so  in  a  class  spirit  and  for  class  ends. 
That  was  only  to  be  expected.  Still,  it 
remains  true  that  for  English  working- 
men  to  support  their  social  equals  instead 
of  meekly  accepting  their  social  superiors 
is  a  sign  in  them  of  a  new  moral  health. 
It  implies  an  alteration  of  standards  that 
can  scarcely,  for  the  good  of  England, 
be  carried  too  far.  It  means  that  their 
attention  is  becoming  concentrated  more 
on  the  things  that  really  matter  in  life 
and  less  on  what  Burke  called  its  "solemn 
plausibilities."  And  the  men  they  have 
sent  to  represent  them  in  Parliament  are 
men  not  merely  of  their  own  social  class 
but  of  their  own  stamp  of  character. 
They  are  direct,  hard-headed  men  of 
affairs,  unfettered  by  tradition  and 
equally  dissatisfied  with  both  the  historic 
parties  and  with  the  antiquated  procedure 
of  the  Assembly  in  which  they  intend  to 
make  themselves  felt.  They  go  to  the 
legislature  with  what  is  almost  a  new 
conception  in  English  politics — they  go 
to  legislate.  They  do  not  go  to  make 
speeches  for  the  pleasure  of  making 
speeches,  or  to  advance  purely  personal 
or  professional  interests,  or  to  use  Par- 
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liament  as  a  social  ladder.  They  go  to 
do  things ;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
at  present  is  inclined  to  be  a  conspiracy 
for  doing  nothing.  I  do  not  really  very 
much  care  what  measures  they  propose 
so  long  as  they  import  into  the  artiAcial 
atmosphere  of  our  English  politics,  as  I 
believe  they  will,  a  new  earnestness,  a  new 
reality,  and  a  new  efficiency.  I  look  to 
them  to  test  the  worth  of  men  and  things 
by  standards  that  may,  and  no  doubt  will, 
offend  many  conventions,  but  that  will 
also  receive  the  approval  of  all  who  hate 


cant  and  shams.  I  lode  to  them  to 
restore  those  juster  proportions  that  the 
conditions  of  English  life  and  politics 
have  tended  to  distort  I  look  to  them, 
in  short,  to  initiate  an  influence  and  an 
example  that  will  grow  at  once  more 
intensive  and  more  extensive,  that  will 
prove  the  most  powerful  of  all  forces  in 
the  remaking  of  England,  and  that  will 
eventually  help  the  {jeople  to  become  as 
democratic  in  their  daily  life  and  social 
instincts  as  they  long  have  been  in  their 
political  forms  and  institutions. 


SCHUMANN  AND  THE  ROMANTIC 

MOVEMENT 

Br  DANIEL   GREGORY  MASON 


THE  story  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Schumann  forms  one  of  the  most 
enlightening  documents  in  the 
history  of  romanticism  in  music.  Were 
there  no  other  romantic  composers,  we 
could  almost  construct  the  type  from 
this  one  individual.  His  youth  reveals 
clearly  all  the  traits  of  the  bom  romanti- 
cist :  the  delight  in  a  richly  sensuous 
tonal  basis,  the  interest  in  specialized 
expression  and  in  allusions  to  extra- 
musical  ideas  and  objects,  the  free  rein 
for  fancy,  the  capricious  subjectivity, 
the  attitude  of  lordly  indifference  to 
tradition  -,  and  his  later  years  show  no 
less  clearly  the  tendency  of  the  sincere 
romanticist  to  subject  himself  to  disci- 
pline in  the  interests  of  a  broader  and 
more  universal  ideal.  He  who  would 
understand  romanticism,  both  its  glories 
and  its  shortcomings,  should  give  his 
days  and  nights  to  Schumann. 

In  Schumann's  life  a  happy,  careless, 
rather  unregulated  boyhood,  divided  be- 
tween dreamy  introspection  and  high 
animal  spirits,  led  naturally  into  a  youth 
of  eager  enthusiasms  and  earnest  but 
intermittent  study.  There  was  much 
desultory  reading  and  piano-playing,  ini- 
tiation into  the  congenial  atmosphere  of 
such  romantic  authors  as  Hoffmann, 
Byron,  Heine,  and  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
clever  but  impatient  dalliance  with  j)oetic 
and  musical  composition.    The  earliest 


piano  'pieces,  characteristically,  were 
fanciful  sketches  of  personal  friends. 
Then  came  the  death  of  Schumann's 
father,  and  the  decision  of  the  young 
poet's  guardian  that  he  should  study 
law.  But  by  1830  Schumann  had  got 
his  own  way,  and  started  off  to  Leipsic 
to  become  a  concert  pianist  A  year 
later  he  managed  to  cripple  his  right 
hand  irremediably  by  a  mechanical  de- 
vice which  his  impatience  suggested  as  a 
short  cut  to  virtuosity.  His  attention  was 
thus  forcibly  concentrated  on  compos- 
ing, and  during  the  decade  of  1830-1840 
he  produced  an  extraordinary  series  of 
pianoforte  works. 

The  first  thing  one  notes  about  these 
early  pieces  is  the  liveliness  of  their 
author's  fancy,  his  tendency  to  connect 
all  his  musical  impressions  with  thoughts 
and  interests  of  an  extra-musical  char- 
acter. His  Opus  1,  for  instance,  con- 
sists of  Variations  on  a  theme  the  notes 
of  which  spell  in  musical  letters  the 
name  Abegg  (A-B-E-G-G),  a  pseudonym 
given  by  Schumann  to  a  lady  whose 
beauty  he  had  admired.  This  entirely 
factitious  and  rather  childish  mode  of 
referring  from  musical  to  extra-musical 
experiences  seems  to  have  had  a  special 
charm  for  Schumann.  He  wrote  in  the 
album  of  Gade,  the  Danish  composer, 
a  theme  spelling  "  Gade,  ade  "  ("  Gade, 
farewell  ");  his  opus  72  consists  of  six 
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organ  fugues  on  the  name  B-A-C-H ; ' 
and  the  Carnival  is  founded  on  a  theme 
spelling  A-S-C-H,  in  honor  of  a  lady  who 
lived  in  a  town  of  that  name. 

The  fanciful  machinery  is  even  more 
elaborate  in  the  Davidbiindlertanze, 
op.  6.  Conceiving  it  as  a  part  of  his 
artistic  duty  to  oppose  the  philistinism 
which  pervaded  music,  Schumann  dram- 
atized the  conflict  as  a  struggle  between 
the  Davidsbund,  or  club  of  Davidites, 
and  the  forces  of  Philistia.  His  fancy 
played  about  this  central  conception 
until  it  had  evolved  a  whole  company  of 
Davidites,  individualizing  each  one.  Sev- 
eral were  merely  single  asjjects  of  their 
creator's  complex  temperament.  Flores- 
tan  was  the  impassioned  Schumann, 
Eusebius  the  dreamy  and  tender  Schu- 
mann, Raro  the  philosophical  mediator 
between  the  two.  Others  indicated 
friends,  as  Felix  Mentis,  Mendelssohn ; 
and  Chiarina,  Clara  Wieck,  who  after- 
wards became  Schumann's  wife.  These 
fictitious  characters  were  constantly  used 
for  literary  purposes  by  Schumann  in 
the  musical  journal  which  he  edited,  the 
"  New  Journal  of  Music ;"  but  what 
specially  interests  us  here  is  their  use  in 
the  Davidsbiindlertanze.  Each  dance 
is  signed  by  an  initial,  F.  or  E.,  signify- 
ing Florestan  or  Eusebius.  There  are 
even  "  stage  directions,"  as,  at  one  place, 
"  Florestan  stops,  his  lips  trembling  pain- 
fully." There  are  two  mottoes,  one  an 
old  proverb  and  one  a  musical  motto 
of  Clara  Wieck,  with  which  the  composi- 
tion begins ;  and  the  whole  ends  with  a 
"March  of  the  Davidites  against  the 
Philistines,"  in  which  the  latter  are  sym- 
bolized by  the  old  German  Grossvater- 
tanz.  The  same  tendency  to  look  through 
music  to  something  else  is  shown  in 
other  works,  such  as  the  Kreisleriana, 
which  is  descriptive  of  a  character  in 
one  of  Hofihnann's  tales,  the  Phantasie- 
stiicke,  which  have  such  highly  fanci- 
ful titles  as  "  Soaring,"  "  Whims,"  and 
"Why,"  and  the  Faschingsschwank,  in 
which  is  hidden  a  political  joke. 

All  these  tricks  and  whimsies  are  sig- 
nificant because  of  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  romantic  nature  of  Schumann's 

■  In  German  there  are  more  musical  letters  than  in 
English.  H  IS  B-natural  (B  being  B-flat),  S  is  E-flat, 
etc.  Several  composers  have  written  fugues  on  the 
nanieoi  Bach. 


youthful  interest  in  music.  He  is  at  this 
period  inveterately  subjective,  personal, 
and  allusive.  What  he  aims  at  is  by  no 
means  an  objective,  impersonal  beauty, 
such  as  the  Greek  tradition  stands  for  in 
art,  but  rather  the  charming  presentment 
of  very  intimate,  individual  feelings  and 
sentiments.  Self-revelation  is  the  ideal ; 
and  the  works  it  produces  are  necessa- 
rily rather  illustrations  than  monuments, 
possessing  more  interest  and  discursive 
suggestion  than  abstract  beauty.  And 
this  is  not  only  in  keeping  with  the 
romantic  spirit,  but  a  natural  result  of 
Schumann's  previous  musical  training. 
He  lacked  the  discipline,  and  the  com- 
petent technique  which  discipline  gives, 
that  are  requisite  to  the  production  of 
perfect  and  serene  works.  His  youthful 
activities  had  been  too  miscellaneous  and 
unorganized  for  the  attainment  of  high 
musicianship.  What  he  gained  in  versa- 
tility he  lost  in  concentration. 

There  is,  accordingly,  a  lack  of  sus- 
tained musical  power  in  all  this  group 
'of  his  compositions.  The  curve  of  his 
melodic  flight  is  short  and  constantly 
renewed.  There  are  few  long,  deliberate 
climaxes ;  a  lack  of  restraint  and  reserve 
power  makes  itself  felt.  Even  the  sona- 
tas, op.  1 1  and  22,  are  rather  bundles  of 
lyrical  pieces,  embedded  as  it  were  in  a 
matrix  of  improvisation,  than  large  coher- 
ent structures.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
the  fascinating  and  magical  beauties  of 
romanticism  are  here  in  generous  meas- 
ure. The  richness  and  the  variety  of  the 
sensuous  effects  are  amazing.  The  har- 
mony is  massive,  solid,  and  fresh.  The 
rhythms  are  nervous  and  vigorous.  The 
melodic  phrases  are  short  but  seizing, 
fragments  of  delicious  tunefulness  that, 
once  heard,  cannot  be  foiigotten.  The 
invention  is  as  unflagging  as  it  is  way- 
ward, and  the  decoration  is  of  an'  Ori- 
ental luxuriance.  In  a  word,  if  there  is 
something  left  to  be  desired  in  scope  and 
control  of  imagination,  there  is  such 
ceaseless  play  of  fancy  that  our  bewitched 
ears  hardly  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover what  they  miss. 

At  about  his  thirtieth  year,  however, 
Schumann's  artistic  ideal  underwent  a 
gradual  but  radical  transformation.  We 
see  him  in  the  compositions  of  this  time 
paying  less  and  less  attention  to  those 
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purely  personal  whims  and  fancies  that 
had  at  first  dominated  his  imagination, 
and  beginning  to  work  very  earnestly 
toward  objective  beauty  and  impersonal 
expression.  The  fictitious  characters, 
the  mottoes,  the  stage  directions,  the 
whole  elaborate  machinery  of  allusion  to 
extra-musical  interests,  are  forgotten,  and 
the  interest  of  the  music  itself  becomes 
all  in  all.  There  had  been  already, 
among  the  works  of  his  "storm  and 
stress  period,"  single  compositions  in 
which  the  dramatic  interest  was  wholly 
subordinated  to  the  musical,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  great  Toccata,  opus  7,  the 
Allegro,  opus  8,  and  the  Novelettes, 
opus  21 ;  but  now  what  had  been  only 
occasional  in  the  days  when  fkncy  and 
a  self-involved  emotional  life  absorbed 
him  grew  to  be  normal  and  constant, 
and  he  became  for  the  first  time  a  liberal 
and  devoted  artist. 

Of  the  causes  underlying  this  impor- 
tant change,  the  most  fundamental  was 
doubtless  simply  increasing  maturity. 
Youth  is  naturally  and  innocently  ego- 
tistical; the  young  man  of  sensibility 
loses  himself  in  day-dreams  and  whim- 
sical fancies,  which  have  no  basis  in  ex- 
perience, and  no  reference  to  anything 
beyond  themselves ;  age  brings  a  sense 
of  the  values  of  real  life,  sobers  and 
domesticates  the  passions,  and  enlarges 
the  interests  until  they  spread  from  the 
self  to  all  humanity.  In  an  artistic 
nature  this  general  change  of  attitude 
involves  a  change  of  artistic  ideal; 
poignancy,  intensity  of  expression,  be- 
come less  valued  than  justice  and  pro- 
portion, the  merely  self-expressive  comes 
to  seem  trivial,  and  whimsicalities  are 
discarded  as  interfering  with  the  seren- 
ity of  a  universal  beauty.  Schumann's 
change  of  attitude  was  simply  an  unusu- 
ally striking  case  of  what  happens  to 
every  perceptive  mind  when  experience 
has  been  sufficiently  assimilated. 

The  story  of  Schumann's  courtship  of 
Clara  Wieck  has  an  important  bearing  on 
this  question  of  the  development  of  his 
character.  It  has  been  fully  and  vividly 
told  by  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich  in  a  maga- 
zine article.'  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that 
the  marriage  was  stubbornly  opposed 
for  years  by  Clara  Wieck's  father,  who 
•  ••Music."  Vol.  (8. 


seems  to  have  desired  for  himself  all 
that  Clara  could  earn  as  a  virtuoso ;  that 
Schumann  endured  Wieck's  unreasona- 
ble tyranny  with  wonderful  patience,  and 
tried  all  possible  ways  to  win  his  con- 
sent; and  that  finally  the  lovers  were 
obliged  to  take  the  matter  to  the  courts, 
and  were  married  against  Wieck's  will 
in  1840.  It  is  not  difficult  to  realize 
how  the  long  devotion  and  unswerving 
loyalty,  the  doubt,  anxiety,  and  suffer- 
ing, and  the  final  courageous  exertion  of 
will,  involved  in  this  courtship,  must 
have  matured  the  young  musician  who 
until  then  had  been  absorbed  in  musical 
dreaming  and  in  random  love  affairs. 
When  at  last  he  was  happily  married,  the 
romantic  fickleness  lay  far  behind  him, 
and  it  was  with  clear  and  far-seeing  eyes 
from  that  time  forth  that  he  looked  upon 
life  and  music. 

Another  influence  to  the  same  end  was 
the  purely  musical  influence  of  Bach. 
As  early  as  1829  Schumann  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  "  Well-Tempered 
Clavichord,"  and  from  that  day  Bach  be- 
came for  him  a  mainsource  of  inspiration. 
In  1832  he  writes  in  a  letter:  "  I  have 
taken  the  fugues  one  by  one,  and  dis- 
sected them  down  to  their  minutest  parts. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  great,  and  seems 
to  have  a  strengthening  effect  on  one's 
whole  system ;  for  Bach  was  a  thorough 
man,  there  is  nothing  sickly  or  stunted 
about  him,  and  his  works  seem  written 
for  eternity."  By  1845  we  find  Schu- 
mann literally  taking  the  contrapuntal 
forms  of  Bach  as  models  for  his  own 
compositions ;  among  his  chief  works  of 
that  year  are  the  Studies  for  Pedal  Piano, 
the  six  Organ  Fugues  on  the  letters 
B-A-C-H,  and  the  four  Fugues  for  Piano, 
op.  72.  The  importance  of  this  enthu- 
siasm can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Of 
all  composers  Bach  is  the  most  purely 
and  deeply  musical,  the  most  thoroughly 
founded  on  natural  tonal  laws,  the  least 
infected  with  extraneous  ideals  and 
meretricious  methods.  His  art  is  quite 
objective  and  universal ;  he  makes  no 
concession  to  vulgarity  or  to  insensi- 
bility, and  his  taste  is  as  pure  as  his 
skill  is  impeccable.  That  Schumann  the 
artist  was  as  powerf ullyinfluenced  toward 
health  and  nobility  by  Bach  as  Schu- 
mann the  man  was  influenced  toward 
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wide  sympathy  and  generous  ideals  by 
an  increasing  experience  of  life,  no  one 
who  studied  his  activity  after  1840  can 
doubt. 

His  very  method  of  working,  after  he 
married  and  settled  down  to  regular 
conditions,  is  significant  of  the  change  of 
attitude  we  have  been  tracing.  Scarcely 
any  other  composer  has  pursued  his 
calling  in  so  precise  and  orderly  a  way. 
One  after  another  he  took  up  the  various 
media  of  composition,  mastered  each  so 
far  as  he  was  able,  and  laid  it  aside  to 
turn  to  the  next.  The  year  1 840  he  gave 
up  almost  entirely  to  song-writing,  as  was 
natural  to  one  who  had  at  last  found 
happiness  after  years  of  doubt,  anxiety, 
and  waiting.  In  1841,  turning  to  the 
largest  forms,  he  wrote  three  symphonies, 
and  began  his  single  but  incomparable 
piano  concerto.  In  1842,  after  shutting 
himself  in  his  study  with  the  quartets  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  he  came  forth 
with  the  three  Quartets,  op.  41,  the 
Piano  Quintet,  and  the  Piano  Quartet. 
His  first  large  choral  work,  "  Paradise 
and  the  Peri,"  was  written  in  1843,  and 
others  succeeded  it  from  time  to  time. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  thb  systematic 
attack  upon  Parnassus  that  the  first 
symptoms  showed  themselves  of  that  ter- 
rible brain  disease  which  overshadowed 
bis  later  years,  which  marred  many  of 
the  works  of  his  last  decade,  and  which 
finally  killed  him  in  1856. 

In  the  songs,  chamber-music,  and  or- 
chestral and  choral  compositions  of  the 
mature  Schumann  we  find,  in  spite  of  the 
advance  in  scope  and  mastery  they  repre- 
sent, essentially  the  same  qualities  that 
give  so  indefinable  a  charm  to  the  youth- 
ful piano  pieces.  Romantic  ardor,  warmth, 
glowing  enthusiasm — that  is  the  constant 
character  of  Schumann's  music.  Delicate 
sentiment,  insurgent  passion,  and  the 
magical  beauty  that  transfigtires  both, 
are  found  no  less  in  the  "  Manfred " 
Overture,  written  in  1848,  than  in  the 
"  Papillons  "  of  1 830.  There  is  die  same 
abounding  nervous  force  and  manly  vigor. 
There  is  the  same  mysticism,  introspec- 
tion, tendency  to  become  rapt  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  There  is  the  same  rich- 
ness, too,  of  sensuous  effect — the  full, 
sonorous  harmonies,  the  organ  chords, 
the  shimmering  veils  of  dissonance,  the 


sudden  vistas  of  new  tonality.  But  added 
to  all  these  there  is  in  many  of  the  later 
pieces  a  new  vigor,  a  fuller  virility,  an 
austerer  and  more  solid  beauty,  due 
largely  to  the  influence  of  Bach.  The 
literal  imitations  of  Bach's  manner,  to  be 
sure,  are  not  wholly  successful ;  the  body 
is  caught,  but  the  spirit  evaporates ;  and 
the  unwonted  restrictions  of  the  style 
cause  awkwardness  and  a  repellent  angu- 
larity. But  in  the  more  lyrical  composi- 
tions the  Bach  influence  is  most  happily 
efficacious.  Free  polyphony,  the  canon, 
the  sequence,  and  the  dissonance  used 
as  a  harmonic  rivet,  give  such  piano 
pieces  as  the  Etudes  Symphoniques,  and 
such  larger  compositions  as  the  finale  of 
the  great  Piano  Quintet  and  the  cathedral 
movement  of  the  Rhenish  Symphony,  a 
strength,  an  emotional  intensity,  and  an 
artistic  dignity  that  pure  romanticism 
never  attains.  The  more  we  study  Schu- 
mann's true  masterpieces,  the  more  we 
realize  how  worthy  a  student  he  was  of 
the  greatest  of  masters.  It  was  with  a 
legitimate  pride  that  he  said,  "  I  daily 
confess  to  this  high  power,  to  purify  and 
to  strengthen  myself  through  him." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Schumann  never  fully  mas- 
tered the  lesson  of  Beethoven.  The 
supreme  artistic  glory  of  the  great  sym- 
phonist  is  the  result  of  a  perfect  flexibil- 
ity in  the  phraseology,  and  of  a  complex 
but  truly  integral  organization  in  the 
entire  structure  of  an  extended  work. 
Schumann  fell  far  short  of  him  in  both 
respects.  The  brief  scope  and  lyrical 
character  of  his  themes,  and  his  tendency 
to  become  the  slave  of  a  rhythmical 
formula,  too  often  led  him  to  cut  all  his 
phrases  on  the  same  pattern,  and  to 
repeat  a  given  rhythm  as  a  wall-paper 
or  a  carpet  repeats  a  given  figure.  An 
extreme  case  is  the  theme  of  his  first 
published  work,  the  Abegg  Variations, 
which  consists  of  a  two-measure  phrase 
reproduced  sixteen  times;  Mr.  Hadow 
points  out  that  "  in  the  opening  move- 
ment of  the  quintet  the  first  four  bars 
contain  two  clauses,  upon  which  are 
built  the  whole  of  the  first  subject  and 
the  transition ;  while  the  first  two  bars 
of  the  second  subject  contain  the  clause 
upon  which  the  whole  of  the  succeeding 
melody  is  constructed."     And  even  in 
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the  symphonies,  where  variety  of  phrase- 
ology is  most  to  be  desired,  analysis  will 
reveal,  through  long  stretches,  a  break 
at  the  end  of  every  eight  measures.  The 
weakness  in  respect  of  the  larger  ele- 
ments of  structure  is  equally  noticeable. 
In  many  of  his  piano  works,  as,  for 
example,  the  '=  Novelettes,"  the  "  Ara 
beske,"  the  "  Kreisleriana,"  he  makes  no 
attempt  at  sustained  development,  but 
adopts  a  mosaic  type  of  form,  in  which 
the  several  parts  make  no  pretense  of 
interrelationship.  The  discursive  habit 
of  mind  of  which  this  type  of  form  gives 
evidence  was  invincibly  established  by 
the  time  he  turned  to  chamber  and 
orchestral  composition,  and  it  made  his 
larger  works  take  the  shape  of  bundles 
of  detached  pieces. 


So  much  of  adverse  criticism  roust 
perhaps  be  conceded  to  the  devil's  advo- 
cate ;  but,  after  all,  it  leaves  Schumann's 
real  claim  upon  our  interest  unimpugned. 
He  is,  first  and  last,  in  symphony  and 
quartet,  as  well  as  in  song  and  piano 
piece,  a  romanticist.  He  wins  us  by  the 
freshness  and  sincerity  of  his  emotion, 
by  the  sensuous  delight  of  his  harmonies 
and  rhythms,  by  the  brief  but  perfect 
moments  of  beauty  of  which  he  holds 
the  secret.  The  musical  landscape  he 
spreads  before  us  is  pictiu-esque  rather 
than  sublime,  but  once  we  have  felt  the 
solicitation  of  its  brooks  and  trees  and 
meadows  we  shall  often  gladly  forget  for 
a  while  the  wider  sweep  of  mountain 
scenery  in  our  eagerness  to  wander 
there. 


THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  SOCIAL 
DESPOTISM' 


WHEN  some  despot  like  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  gives  an 
order  which  results  in  a  mas- 
sacre, we  Americans  are  rightly  horrined. 
When  an  autocrat  like  the  sovereign  of 
the  Congo  permits  a  system  of  commer- 
cial exploitation  to  sacrifice  African  lives 
to  the  spirit  of  gain,  we  Americans  wisl. 
that  we  could  do  something  to  interfere. 
Our  humane  instincts  are  creditable; 
and  they  are  naturally  aroused  .when  we 
can  see  in  some  such  simple  form  the 
desire  for  power  or  wealth  thus  crushing 
any  people.  In  the  meantime,  before  our 
very  eyes,  there  are  whole  classes  of  peo- 
ple in  America  who  are  as  truly  subject 
to  the  tyranny  of  death,  disease,  want, 
vice,  and  crime  as  any  Armenian  or 
Congo  native  to  his  master.  It  is  true, 
our  humane  feelings  are  stirred  for  those 
whom  we  see  suffering  or  destitute  in 
our  own  land  ;  the  puny,  sickly  child  we 
send  to  a  hospital;  the  consumptive 
working-girl  we  sometimes  send  into  the 


■  The  Long  Day.  The  Story  of  a  New  York  Work- 
ing Girl  as  Told  by  Herself.  The  Century  Company, 
New  York.    »1.20,  net. 

Tht  BilUr  Cry  of  the  Children.  By  John  Spargo. 
The  Macmillan  Company/New  York.    11.50,  net. 

Som£  Ethical  Gains  Through  Legislation.  By 
Florence  Kelley.  The  MacmiUan  Company,  New 
York.    »1.2S,  net 


country ;  the  tinruly  boy  we  put  into  a 
truant  school ;  the  drunken  man  we  try 
to  reform;  but  for  the  wrongs  which 
such  as  these  suffer  we  have  no  one  to 
blame.  When  we  hear  of  an  Armenian 
massacre,  our  first  thought  is  not  to 
establish  hospitals  for  the  wounded,  but 
to  demand  that  the  massacre  cease ;  yet 
when  we  learn  that  thousands  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  die  from  diseases 
which  spare  the  children  of  the  well-to- 
do  ;  that  thousands  of  others  live  only  to 
be  crippled,  defective,  inefficient ;  that 
young  women  earning  wages  are  left  to 
struggle  unprotected  against  the  allied 
forces  of  hunger  and  vice,  and  appalCng 
numbers  of  them  are  forced  to  succumb 
to  the  one  or  the  other — we  have  no 
sultan  or  king  whom  we  can  call  to  ac- 
count, we  see  no  murderer  with  sword 
or  gun  whose  hand  we  can  stay,  and  we 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  responsibility 
rests  upon  ourselves. 

Three  books  have  recently  been 
published  which  tell  part  of  the  story 
which  literally  millions  of  people  in  this 
prosperous  land  are  enacting  in  lives 
confronted  with  destitution  and  death. 
Happily,  these  three  books,  frank  and 
serious  as  they  are  in  stating  the  cruelty 
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of  conditions  and  in  placing  the  blame 
for  those  conditions  upon  the  social  sys- 
tem under  which  we  live,  are  alike  in 
suggesting  to  the  reader  constructive 
measures.  They  are  not  by  any  means 
revolutionary  tracts,  or  essays  in  com- 
plaint; they  are  rather  the  records  of 
three  people  who  have  known  intimately 
the  life  of  those  that  bear  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  burden  of  industry,  who  have 
told  what  they  have  seen,  and  who  are 
concerned,  not  with  relieving  symptoms, 
but  with  curing  evils. 

"  The  Long  Day  "  is  a  bit  of  auto- 
biogfraphy.  The  unnamed  writer  tells 
what  she  has  experienced  as  a  working- 
girl  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Few 
novels  have  such  sheer  narrative  inter- 
est as  this  book;  fewer  still  combine 
with  such  interest  so  vivid  portraiture. 
The  book  abounds,  too,  with  descriptive 
writing  of  no  mean  order.  It  is  full  of 
sounds  and  sights,  of  moods  and  atmos- 
phere, of  real  people  and  real  experi- 
ences. That  it  is  imaginative  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  imagi- 
nary. The  author  frankly  says  that  she 
has  manipulated  her  material ;  but  she 
has  molded  it  skillfully.  No  one  who 
knows  the  life  in  the  crowded  city  can 
escape  the  conviction  that  here  that  life 
is  pictured  from  the  workingwoman's 
point  of  view  as  it  is.  This,  moreover, 
is  not  the  story  of  an  investigator ;  it  is 
the  story  of  a  girl  who  heard  ringing  in 
her  ears  the  refrain  "  Work  or  starve." 

Not  the  least  interesting  and  valuable 
portion  of  the  book  is  the  final  chapter, 
in  which  she  states  her  conclusions,  first 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  wretchedness  she 
saw  and  experienced,  second,  as  to  the 
remedy.  The  primary  cause  she  gives 
is  the  fact  that  working-girls  do  not 
know  how  to  work ;  that  is,  they  do  not 
understand,  and  have  never  had  the 
chance  to  understand,  "  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  intelligent  labor."  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  author  found  in  Booker 
T.  Washington's  "  Up  from  Slavery  "  the 
book  which  explained  to  her  "  what  was 
the  real  trouble  with  myself  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  struggling,  ill-paid,  wretched 
workingwomen  with  whom  I  had  come  in 
contact  during  my  apprenticeship."  It  is 
an  impressive  fact  Uiat,  in  looking  for  a 
remedy,  this  working-girl,  who  apparently 


saw  only  the  worst  side  of  institutional 
religion,  concludes  that  "  a  live  and  pro- 
gressive church — a  church  imbued  with 
the  Christian  spirit  in  the  broadest  and 
most  liberal  interpretation  of  the  term — 
can  do  for  us,  and  do  it  quickly  and  at 
once,  more  than  all  the  college  settle- 
ments and  all  the  trades  unions  that  can 
be  oi^nized  within  the  next  ten  years 
could  do."  But  it  is  to  the  Church  as  a 
solver  of  social  difficulties  and  the  pro- 
claimer  of  a  social  gospel  that  she  looks. 
Among  immediate  specific  needs  she 
gives  an  important  place  to  self-support- 
ing, well-conducted  lodging-houses  for 
workingwomen. 

As  •'  The  Long  Day  "  deals  with  the 
social  problem  as  it  affects  women,  so 
Mr.  John  Spargo's  book  deals  with  it  as 
it  affects  the  children.  The  volume  is 
an  attempt  to  discuss  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Robert  Hunter  in  his  volume 
"  Poverty  "  concerning  underfed  children 
in  the  cities.  It  is,  however,  much  more 
than  this.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  terrible 
burden  which  the  children  of  the  poor 
bear  at  the  behest  of  society.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  book.  The  destruction  and 
distortion  of  child  life  through  lack  of 
nutriment  is  grievous  beyond  words. 
More  conservative  figures  than  Mr.  Spar- 
go's  cannot  erase  the  shameful  fact  that 
society  permits  scores  of  thousands  of 
children  to  die,  and  thousands  of  scores 
of  other  children  to  be  blighted  for  life, 
in  order  that  rich  men  may  be  saved 
trouble  in  making  money,  that  dividends 
may  be  possibly  increased  and  taxes 
may  be  possibly  reduced.  The  experi- 
ence of  Rochester,  New  York,  in  reducing 
the  infant  mortality  for  July  and  August 
by  one-half  through  the  single  measure 
of  improving  the  milk  supply  indicates 
how  many  children  are  sacrificed  to 
social  neglect.  The  inexcusable  eco- 
nomic extravagance,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  inhumanity,  of  child  labor  is  also 
forcibly  expressed.  The  whole  problem, 
however,  is  stated  when  Mr.  Spargo 
points  out  that  the  evil  will  be  eradicated 
only  when  every  child  is  given  a  chance 
to  obtain  a  share  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  ages,  and  is  relieved  of  that  curse  of 
want  which  to-day  condemns  countless 
children  of  the  poor  from  their  birth. 
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Mr.  Spargo  believes  that  the  complete 
remedy  will  come  only  with  Socialism — 
that  is,  "  the  socialization  of  the  means 
of  life."  Among  remedies  "  involving  no 
fundamental  change  in  the  social  struc- 
ture," however,  Mr.  Spargo  suggests  the 
prohibition  of  the  employment  of  women 
for  a  certain  period  before  and  after 
childbirth,  public  instruction  in  duties  of 
motherhood,  municipal  day  nurseries, 
municipal  control  in  detail  of  the  milk 
supply,  public  provision  of  food  and  care- 
ful medical  inspection  for  all  school<hil- 
dren,  and  more  rigorous  child  labor  laws. 

Of  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley's  volume  en- 
titled "  Some  Ethical  Gains  through 
Legislation"  it  may  perhaps  justly  be 
said  that  among  the  .hree  books  here 
reviewed  it  is  the  most  successful  in 
making  clear  the  principle  upon  which 
all  rest — the  principle  of  the  solidarity 
of  society.  Ot  the  three  it  will  probably 
best  repay  careful  study.  Although  its 
title  is  constructive,  it  is  very  far  from 
being  an  indiscriminate  record  of  what 
is  good  in  present  social  conditions.  It 
is  rather  a  brief  critical  examination  of 
the  halting  progress  that  has  been  made 
by  the  United  States  toward  greater 
social  welfare.  The  first  two  chapters 
cover  the  same  field  as  Mr.  Spargo's 
book,  but  in  a  different  way.  Besides 
stating  conditions,  they  tabulate  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  States  on 
the  subject  of  child  labor.  Two  chapters 
are  devoted  to  "  the  right  to  leisure  " — 
that  is,  to  restriction  in  hours  of  labor. 


In  a  chapter  on  The  Right  of  Women  to 
the  Ballot  appears,  in  spite  of  its  brevity, 
one  of  the  broadest  arguments  for  woman 
suffrage  we  have  seen.  The  last  two 
chapters  deal  with  the  protection  of  pur- 
chasers. Whether  the  reader  agrees 
with  Mrs.  Kelley  in  all  her  statements  or 
not — and  there  are  several  points  at 
which  others  equally  concerned  for  social 
progress  would  take  issue  with  her — he 
will  receive  two  impressions  from  this 
book  :  one  is  an  increased  sense  of  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  society 
for  insuring  to  every  member  of  it  a  fair 
chance,  arid,  conversely,  the  responsibil- 
ity upon  every  individual  for  doing  his 
share  of  society's  task  ;  the  other  is  an 
increased  sense  of  the  function  of  law, 
not  to  make  men  good,  but  to  express 
the  ethical  convictions  and  fix  the  moral 
practices  which  society  at  any  stage  of 
its  evolution  reaches. 

The  reader  of  these  three  books  will 
find  in  them,  not  only  an  explanation  of 
what  Dr.  John  Graham  Brooks  calls  the 
"  social  unrest,"  but  also  an  indication 
of  the  direction  in  which  people  who 
best  know  the  conditions  are  looking 
for  cure.  In  "  The  Long  Day  "  he  will 
find  a  dramatic  portrayal  of  one  asp>ect 
of  those  conditions ;  in  "  The  Bitter  Cry 
of  the  Children  "  he  will  find  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  least  of  those  who  suffer ; 
and  in  "  Some  Ethical  Gains  through 
Legislation  "  he  will  find  a  brief,  terse, 
but  readable  review  of  recent  progress 
toward  better  things. 


Comment  on  Current  Books 


The  Biography  of    J^"  collaborated  his- 

an  English  Prelate    ^^-^^   .^'^^    Pf  ^,«***    ^^^ 
*  experimental  stage,  and 

now  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  collaborated 

biography.    It  is  improbable,  however,  that 

the  fortune  of  the  latter  will  be  that  of  the 

former.    At  any  rate,  as  exemplified  in  the 

recently  published  life  of  Frederick  Temple, 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  plan  seems 

foredoomed  to  failure.    This  biography  is 

the  work  of  seven  of  the  late  Archbishop's 

friends,  each  of  whom  deals  with  a  special 

phase  of  his  career.    Thus,  the  school-boy 

and  the  undergraduate  are  shown  to  us  by 

Dr.  Wilson,  Canon  of  Worcester ;  the  civil 

servant  in  the  Education  Office,  by  Dr.  H.  J. 


Roby ;  the  Head  Master  of  Rugby,  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Kitchener,  himself  a  master  at  the 
famous  school ;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  by 
Archdeacon  Sandford,  who  perhaps  more 
than  any  of  the  other  writers  reveals  the 
man  and  his  work  ;  the  Bishop  of  London,  by 
Archdeacon  Sevan ;  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, by  Bishop  Browne  and  Archdeacon 
Spooner;  and,  finally.  Archdeacon  Sandford 
gives  a  supplementary  account  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's career  and  personality  as  exhibited 
through  his  letters.  This  method  obviously 
has  advantages,  particularly  in  insuring  a 
complete  record  and  a  survey  from  varying 
points  of  view.  But  the  disadvantages  are 
more  numerous  and  more  weighty.    In  the 
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present  instance  the  record  is  far  too  full. 
Every  writer  appears  to  have  endeavored  to 
incorporate  into  his  part  all  the  facts  and  in- 
formation available,  important  and  unimpor- 
tant ;  so  that  the  sense  of  proportion  is  lost 
and  no  definite  impression  of  the  qualities 
and  achievements  of  the  Archbishop  is  left 
on  the  reader's  mind.  Indeed,  the  biogp-aphy 
would  have  been  richer  in  actuality  and 
informativeness  had  it  been  compressed,  as  it 
easily  might  have  been,  into  a  single  volume. 
More  serious  is  the  inability  of  the  writers 
to  secure  that  detachment  of  vision  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  estimate  of  their  subject 
Archbishop  Temple's  life  was  undoubtedly 
noble  and  inspiriiig ;  but  to  present  it  as  they 
have  presented  it  is  to  give  rise  to  exagger- 
ated ideas  of  his  place  in  the  public,  if  not 
the  ecclesiastical,  history  of  his  times.  In 
fine,  what  we  have  here  is,  at  most,  a  copious 
but  fragmentary  collection  of  materials  from 
which  a  close  and  neither  prejudiced  nor 
prepossessed  student  may  some  time  derive 
the  facts  for  an  adequate  and  convincing 
biography  of  the  late  Primate  of  All  England. 
(Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Temple.  By  Seven 
Friends.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Sandford,  Arch- 
deacon of  Exeter.  2  vols.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    $9  per  set.) 

Childhood  ^  woman  of  experience  and 
common  sense  talks  with  other 
parents  about  the  best  ways  of  training 
children  in  this  excellent  little  book.  Intro- 
duced by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Mrs.  Theodore 
W.  Birney  is  sufficiently  indorsed  to  insure 
readers,  who  will  immediately  agree  with  her 
wise  suggestions.  The  emphasis  she  places 
upon  the  family  as  a  closely  bound  commu- 
nity, whose  interests  are  mutual,  is  very  im- 
portant, in  these  days  of  what  might  be 
termed  tangential  family  life.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  her  plea  for  a  system  of  allow- 
ances for  children  in  order  to  train  them 
financially  will  be  heeded.  The  truth  of  the 
Spanish  proverb  she  quotes  is  evident  in  this 
relation :  "  You  can  plan  your  garment  as 
often  as  you  choose ;  you  can  cut  it  but  once." 
(Childhood.  By  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney. 
The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York.  11.10,  postpaid.) 
n,.  n —J    An    American  "definitive" 

of  Canada  *°''""'  "**  "*""  ot^n  pub- 
lished of  Major  William 
Wood's  "  The  Fight  for  Canada,"  which  was 
reviewed  in  some  detail  in  our  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 10, 1904.  Further  comment  is  unnec- 
essary, save  to  remark  that  Major  Wood  has 
carefully  revised  his  work  and  has  included 
several  additional  notes,  not  the  least  inter- 
esting of  which  touch  on  the  dispute  con- 
cerning the  authenticity  of  the  tradition  of 
Wolfe  and   Gray's   "Elegy."    We   would 


remind  our  readers  that  this  book  provides 
not  only  the  latest  but  the  most  authoritative 
account  of  the  Quebec  campaign,  being  based 
entirely  on  original  sources,  some  of  which 
have  hitherto  been  inaccessible ;  and  that  in 
its  pages  justice  is  for  the  first  time  done  to 
the  part  played  by  the  naval  forces  in  the 
struggle  which  terminated  French  influence 
in  the  New  Worid.  (The  Fight  for  Canada, 
By  William  Wood.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.    $2.50,  net.) 

The  Christ  of      ^  ^«*  y*'*"   ^  *«  '" 

English  Poetry      {TT^f  ''*'*  ?*'*T**  u^ 
^  -^      the  lectures  given  by  the 

Dean  of  Ely  upon  the  noble  Cathedral  of 
St.  Etheldreda,  whose  history  and  beauty  he 
unfolded  in  a  spirit  of  devout  loyalty.  In 
his  Hulsean  lectures,  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  last  year.  Dean  Stubbs  displays 
the  same  mastery  of  his  subject  and  the 
same  power  of  illuminating  discourse.  Be- 
lieving that  Personality  is  the  mightiest  force 
in  the  world,  and  that  Christ  is  the  supreme 
Personality  of  all  history,  the  lecturer  shows 
plainly  that  this  claim  to  supremacy  through- 
out all  human  thought  and  action  ought  to 
affect  the  moral  character  no  less  than  the 
mental  attitude  of  every  baptized  disciple 
of  Jesus.  Accepting  Shelley's  dictum  that 
poets  are  the  most  representative,  most  pro- 
phetic, most  clear-sighted  and  deep-hearted 
men  of  their  time,  the  four  lectures  are  de- 
voted to  an  analysis  of  four  periods  in  Eng- 
lish history,  and  four  poets  are  chosen  as 
representing  the  idea  of  the  g^reat  Personality. 
They  are  called  as  witnesses  to  the  Person- 
ality of  Christ  and  to  the  spirit  of  his  relig- 
ion, and  he  is  shown  as  the  mighty  figure  in 
the  way,  before  men  "very  man  and  very 
God."  Cynewulf's  poem,  "  The  Christ,"  is 
analyzed  as  representative  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries.  William  Langland,  at 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  reflected 
his  time  in  "  Piers  Plowman."  Of  course 
no  question  could  arise  but  that  Shakespeare 
in  the  sixteenth  and  Browning  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  best  convey  to  us  the  great 
influence  of  Christ  as  seen  through  the  minds 
of  the  poets.  1 1  is  a  keen  intellectual  pleasure 
to  read  these  scholarly  and  most  graceful 
discourses,  stimulating  as  they  are  to  our 
own  thought.  An  added  luxury  is  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  excellent  form  of  the  book — 
perfect  print  upon  tough,  light  paper.  (The 
Christ  of  English  Poetry.  By  Charles  Will- 
iam Stubbs,  D.D.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.    $2,  net.) 

Daniel  and       '?  these  lectures,  recenUy 

His  Prophecies    P^*"  "^  *«  ^T™*;;  ^'''<^' 
'^  in  connection  with  the  Epis- 

copal Church,  Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  a  British 
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scholar  of  some  distinction,  in  his  argu- 
ment for  the  traditional  view  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  has  the  advantage  both  in  learning 
and  in  temper  of  some  whose  writings  we 
have  lately  noticed.  He  agrees  with  them, 
however,  in  stigmatizing  the  modem  view  as 
"  rationalistic  " — a  term  of  orthodox  reproach 
for  the  dissatisfaction  of  reason  with  reasons 
it  deems  inconclusive.  The  conclusiveness 
of  Dr.  Wright's  reasons  for  the  belief  he 
defends  is  less  evident  to  us  than  to  him. 
Not  finding  it  in  the  historical  portion  of 
Daniel,  he  finds  it  in  the  prophetical,  though 
this,  as  he  admits,  has  been  made  to  serve  a 
variety  of  interpretations.  Accepting  as  his- 
torical the  stories  of  the  three  who  passed 
unhurt  through  the  furnace,  and  of  the  angel 
who  protected  Daniel  from  the  lions.  Dr. 
Wright  says  that  their  credibility  rests 
mainly  on  the  credibility  of  the  book  itself, 
and  this  in  turn  "  has  to  be  proved  from  the 
truth  of  the  prophecies."  The  interpretation 
of  these,  introduced  by  a  new  translation  of 
the  book,  based  on  the  Revised  Version, 
occupies  the  major  part  of  these  lectures. 
What  the  Hebrew  editors  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment thought  of  the  book  of  Daniel  appears 
from  their  placing  it,  not  among  the  booI(s  of 
the  prophets,  as  in  our  Bibles,  but  in  a  later 
collection  along  with  Ruth,  Esther,  and  £c- 
clesiastes.  Even  Dr.  Wright  admits  that  a 
variety  of  interpolations  occur  in  the  book, 
and  that  the  closing  prophecy  "  in  its  present 
form  "  cannot  be  proved  to  be  earlier  than 
B.C.  164.  But  in  the  first,  or  historical,  part 
of  the  book  we  find  the  term  "  Chaldeans  " 
used  in  the  sense  it  carried  at  that  late 
date — a  guild  of  astrologers — whereas  in 
Daniel's  time,  four  centuries  earlier,  it  de- 
noted an  imperial  nation.  What  Christian 
interest  is  served  by  pertinaciously  reproach- 
ing with  "rationalism"  those  whom  such 
evidences  convince,  and  why  this  should  be 
favorably  regarded  by  "a  number  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," is  as  mysterious  as  the  meaning  of 
"  the  thousand  three  hundred  and  five  and 
thirty  days"  of  prophecy.  (Daniel  and  His 
Prophecies.  By  Rev.  Charles  H.  H.  Wright, 
D.D.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  ;>2.50,  net.) 

The  Dvnasis  '^^  second  part  of  this  elab- 
■'^^  orate  attempt  by  a  novelist  of 
very  high  rank  to  show  with  panoramic 
breadth,  in  the  poetic  spirit  and  in  dramatic 
form,  the  scope  and  significance  of  the  great 
Napoleonic  struggle,  and  to  bring  into  clear 
light  the  heroic  part  played  by  England  in 
that  struggle,  deepens  the  impression  of  the 
bigness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  idea,  the  force  of 
imagination  behind  it,  and  the  entire  inability 
of  Mr.  Hardy  to  do  what  he  has  attempted 
to  do.    No  one  but  a  man  of  genius  could 


evolve  such  a  conception  as  that  which 
underlies  this  great  drama,  and  no  one  but  a 
great  poet  could  adequately  realize  that  con- 
ception. Now,  Mr.  Hardy  is  a  ntan  of  genius, 
who  has  written  a  few  novels  that  have  put 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  English  novelists ; 
but  he  is  not  a  poet ;  and  "  The  Dynasts,"  in 
spite  of  certain  great  qualities,  is  a  lamentable 
failure  because  it  is  not  poetry.  There  is  an 
occasional  lift  of  wing  in  a  phrase,  an  occa- 
sional touch  of  poetry  in  a  sentence ;  but,  as 
a  whole,  it  is  like  a  grsat  balloon  which  lies 
collapsed  upon  the  ground.  There  have 
been  many  instances  of  the  waste  of  time 
and  strength  in  our  time  by  men  of  great 
gifts  who  were  attempting  to  do  something 
for  which  neither  their  gifts  nor  their  train- 
ing fitted  them ;  and  among  these  attempts 
"  The  Dynasts  "  must  surely  find  a  first  place. 
It  is  absolutely  hopeless  as  a  poem.  (The 
Dynasts.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York,    fl.50.) 

^....    .  n  ■    ■  .  A  high  ideal  of 

£«W  Prmcipfes  carriage  is  the 

of  Mam<^  and  Dtvorce  starting-point  of 
this  monograph  by  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post  "  EUtch 
of  the  parties  to  a  genuine  marriage  must  be 
in  love  with  the  higher  intellectual  qualities 
and  the  deeper  moral  impulses  of  the  other." 
It  may  occur  to  the  reader  that  this  is  rather 
the  ideal  of  marriage,  and  that  genuine  mar- 
riage short  of  this  comparatively  rare  ideal 
may  yet  exist  Mr.  Post,  however,  argues 
that  without  such  unifying  love  marriage  is 
essentially  no  better  than  concubinage.  Gen- 
uine marriage  is  not  created  by  the  formal 
ceremony  that  is  requisite  to  declare  it ;  it 
exists  before  such  declaration ;  it  dies,  if  the 
love  that  constitutes  it  dies ;  it  is  reasonable 
and  also  conducive  to  moral  interests  that 
there  should  be  a  conventional  release  from 
the  remaining  conventional  bond.  But  the 
rights  of  the  persons  immediately  interested 
and  the  rights  of  society  itself  must  be  duly 
provided  for.  Mr.  Post,  therefore,  insists  on 
a  "  reasonably  liberal "  divorce  law,  though 
conceding  to  the  churches  full  freedom  to 
rule  as  they  judge  right  in  their  separate 
sphere.  Divorce  having  been  formally  de- 
clared, any  legal  prohibition  of  another  mar- 
riage belongs,  in  his  view,  to  "  a  system  of 
meddling  paternalism,"  and  is  both  immoral 
and  provocative  of  immorality.  It  should 
be  said  that  the  emphasis  of  Mr.  Post's  ar- 
gument is  rightly  laid  on  the  ideal  conception 
with  which  it  begins  and  ends.  "  Marriage 
love  is  not  complete  in  any  case  until,  aglow 
with  mutual  association  and  service,  it  radi- 
ates outward  in  democratic  service  to  others." 
(Ethical  Principles  of  Marriage  and  Divorce. 
By  Louis  F.  Post  The  Public  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago.    $1,  net) 
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«•    •  -J         J  j«.       Time  has  dealt  hardly 
Eunptaes  and  the        ...      j~    ■  -j  c 

Spirit  qf  Hi,  Dramas  '"*    Eunp.des,    of 
'^       ^  whose      seventy-five 

dramas  only  seventeen  have  come  down  to 
us  entire.  Professor  Decharme,  of  the  Paris 
Faculty  of  Letters,  believes  that  until  a  recent 
period  modem  critics,  misled  by  Aristoph- 
anes, a  personal  enemy,  have  underrated  him 
both  as  a  man  and  a  poet  In  this  work  he 
would  reveal  to  us  the  true  Euripides. 
School-boys  have  long  been  taught  that  he 
stands  among  the  Greek  tragedians  the  third 
in  rank,  next  to  iCschylus  and  Sophocles. 
Modem  poets  from  Dante  to  Browning  have 
shown  his  efiect  upon  them.  "  No  other 
Greek  poet  except  Homer,"  says  Professor 
John  Williams  White,  of  Harvard,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  present  translation  by 
Mr.  James  Loeb,  "has  made  so  deep  and 
lasting  an  impression  on  ancient  and  modem 
literature."  Dr.  White  regards  him  as  "  an 
interesting  example  of  an  unusual  type,  an 
elderly  man  with  an  open  mind.''  As  an 
independent  thinker  and  an  innovator  he 
did  not  escape  in  his  time  the  fate  of  such. 
But  as  such  he  wrought  effectively  by  his 
advanced  views  for  the  emancipation  of 
thought  among  his  countrymen.  What  these 
views  were,  as  bearing  upon  religious  tradi- 
tions, philosophy,  society,  and  politics,  is  the 
subject  of  Part  I.  of  Professor  Decharme's 
work.  Part  II.  is  devoted  to  a  critical  study 
of  Euripides's  dramatic  art,  with  especial 
regard  to  points  of  controversy,  and  to  new 
discoveries  and  criticism.  Consequently  the 
work  appeals  largely  to  critics  of  literary  art 
They  will  agree  at  least  in  this,  that  Euripides 
is  the  great  leader  of  the  realistic  school,  in 
all  the  heights  and  depths  of  which  his  genius 
moved  and  still  moves  upon  men's  hearts. 
(Euripides  and  the  Spirit  of  his  Dramas. 
By  Paul  Decharme.  Translated  by  James 
Loeb,  A.B.  The  MacmlUan  Company,  New 
York.    #3.) 

r  #..»  r  -«>  ^°  ^'^  authorized  translation 
fBinre  tj/e   ^^  ^  noteworthy  book  by  M. 

Louis  Elb^,  of  Paris,  ancient  wisdom  and 
modem  science  are  summoned  to  testify, 
and  are  found  to  agree.  Part  I.  records  the 
beliefs  and  customs  which  among  the  most 
unlike  peoples  from  primitive  to  modem 
times  attest  the  general  conviction  of  a  subde 
element  in  man  which  outiives  his  physical 
organism.  Part  II.  finds  that  science,  up  to 
the  limit  of  its  competency  to  affirm,  affirms 
the  probability  of  that  survival  which  faith, 
reaching  further,  asserts.  The  reader  is  intro- 
duced to  the  recent  theories  and  experiments 
of  French  savants,  especially  mentionable 
among  which  are  the  researches  of  M.  de 
Rochas,  showing  that  sensitivity  is  "  essen- 


tially distinct "  from  the  physical]  body,  and 
can  be  externalized  from  it.  In  this  highly 
interesting  section  of  the  work  the  scientific 
conception  of  the  immaterial  ether  figtires 
largely.  M.  Elb^  concludes  that  conscious- 
ness passes  over  into  future  life,  but  is  there 
transformed,  and  that  the  moral  attainments 
here  made  are  conserved.  It  Is  rather  curi- 
ous to  find  this  devout  Roman  Catholic,  who 
believes  that  an  agreement  between  science 
and  religion  will  be  effected  by  an  infallible 
decision  of  the  Pope,  committing  himself  to 
the  materialistic  doctrine  that  all  our  choices 
are  necessitated  to  be  what  they  are,  and 
that  consciousness  is  illusory  in  affirming 
that  any  liberty  of  choice  exists.  (Future 
Life.  By  Louis  Elb^.  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago,    f  1.20,  net) 

The  Golden     '^'f|%'',t!°"es  to  what  may  be 

Greyhcand      ^f^^  '*"«  "^t''?-    T'k**"^ 
-^  of  romance,  that  m  which  noth- 

ing matters — least  of  all  common  sense — ^pro- 
vided there  be  a  treasure,  a  villain,  and  a 
girl.  And  this,  it  may  be  added,  is  a  partic- 
ularly silly  example  of  its  silly  class.  (The 
Golden  Greyhound.  By  Dwight  Tilton. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company,  Boston. 
<1.50.) 

Heart,  and  Creed,  An  unusually  good  story 
by  Anna  Chapm  Ray, 
whose  art  has  steadily  improved  from  a 
modest  and  yet  admirable  beginning.  A 
willful  beauty,  confirmed  in  the  Church  of 
England,  yet  entirely  undisciplined  in  char- 
acter, marries  a  French-Canadian  Catholic. 
The  recognized  cleavage  in  Canada  between 
English  and  French  residents,  in  social  as 
well  as  in  religious  lines,  is  clearly  elabo- 
rated in  the  development  of  the  story.  Two 
attractive  Americans,  brother  and  sister,  a 
Parisian,  and  a  real  Englishman  are  intro- 
duced to  complete  the  international  com- 
pany. Life  in  Quebec,  politically  and  social- 
ly, passes  before  us  in  vivid  panorama.  The 
struggle  between  the  deeply  religious  devo- 
tion of  Lelen  and  the  pettish  obstinacy  of 
his  Protestant  wife,  culminating  in  the  bap- 
tism of  their  child,  does  not  show  that  wife 
in  an  enviable  light.  But  other  characters 
in  the  attractive  story  reclaim  it  from  trag- 
edy, and  two  most  happy  marriages  recall  us 
to  life  as  it  really  is — a  mingling  of  gold  and 
dross.  The  pictures  by  Mrs.  Stephens  are 
really  beautiful.  (Hearts  and  Creeds.  By 
Anna  Chapin  Ray.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.    fl.50.) 

HUiory  of  the  Parish     ^'-    Morgan    Dix 

of  Trinity  Church         ^«''«  ^P^        •    "^ 

New  York  '""^  uV^*  f^Sf^ 

parish  down  to  1862, 

when  he  became  its  ninth  rector.    The  period 
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covered  by  this,  the  fourth,  volume  includes 
with  the  thirty-two  years  of  the  rectorship  of 
his  predecessor,  Dr.  Berrian,  the  last  three 
years  of  Dr.  Hobart,  dating  from  1827.  The 
noble  typographic  form  of  the  work,  com- 
piled by  order  of  the  Corporation,  comports 
well  with  its  dignity  and  wealth  among  New 
York's  institutions.  A  variety  of  incidents 
that  attracted  much  public  interest  in  their 
time  occur  in  this  record.  Great  but  tran- 
sient excitement  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of 
nine  clei^ymen  of  the  vicinity  to  attend  the 
consecration  of  the  new  church  in  1846,  as  a 
protest  against  the  Romeward  tendency 
discovered  in  the  request  to  wear  a  surplice 
and  scarf  on  that  occasion ;  so  strong  was 
the  Puritan  spirit  not  long  ago.  (History  of 
the  Parish  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  Edited  by  Morgan  Dix,  D.D. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  ;JS,  net, 
per  vol.) 

HtM  d  '"  *'*  volume,  as  in  former  books 
upon  Japan  and  Russia,  Miss  Sin- 
gleton intelligently  combines  excerpts  from 
well-known  writers,  such  as  Edmondo  de 
Amicis,  F.  S.  Bird,  Freeman  the  historian, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  others.  Together  they 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  country,  its  hiv 
tory,  its  people  and  their  customs,  and  the 
book  is  naturally  particularly  full  on  the  side 
of  description.  There  are  many  well-chosen 
photographic  illustrations.  (Holland:  As 
Seen  and  Described  by  Famous  Writers. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  Esther  Singleton. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    J1.60,  net.) 

Jeaaa  ■  An  ^'''*    ^°''    ^"^    ^'■• 

lh>fimshtd  Portrait     ^^'f '**  Van  Norden, 
"  of  Sacnimento,  a  vet- 

eran Congregationalist  minister,  now  retired 
from  the  pastorate,  is  a  fresh  sign  of  the 
changing  time.  The  Christology  of  the 
cree<k  is,  in  his  view,  mythological ;  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  goes  not 
so  far.  Sociologically,  both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  would  amaze  the  ' 
Master  whose  name  they  bear.  Of  the  three 
antichrists — dogmatism,  ecclesiasticism,  and 
capitalism — while  the  two  former  have  be- 
come like  Bunyan's  decrepit  giants,  Pope 
and  Pagan,  the  third  now  succeeds  to  the 
plenitude  of  power,  rendering  worldly  the 
devout  and  unchurching  a  g<'eat  social  class. 
However  just  Dr.  Van  Norden's  criticism  of 
the  churches,  in  which  he  has  not  gone  be- 
yond the  facts  apparent  on  one  side,  it  would 
be  much  more  just  had  equally  apparent 
facts  on  the  other  side  been  recognized.  The 
social  aspects  and  obligations  of  Christianity 
are  now  being  pressed  to  the  front  as  never 
before,  and  (though  much  remains  to  be 
done)  with  steadily  increasing  energy  and 


effect  To  say  that "  two-thirds  of  the  church 
edifices  should  be  sold,  and  at  least  half  of 
the  educated  ministers  and  priests  allowed  to 
seek  other  employment,"  is  more  vehement 
than  judicious.  Fewer  and  better,  undoubt- 
edly, both  of  churches  and  ministers,  would 
be  for  the  credit  and  influence  of  both.  The 
true  line  of  betterment  Dr.  Van  Norden  well 
discerns.  Instead  of  contenting  itself  with  try- 
hig  to  pluck  individuals  out  of  ihe  world's  evil, 
the  Church  must  also  war  against  the  wbrid's 
evil,  devoting  itself  to  the  imperiled  social 
interests  with  which  the  yet  unapplied  half  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  concerned.  Then,  as 
we  understand  the  somewhat  enigmatical 
title  of  the  book,  the  portrait  of  Jesus,  to 
exhibit  which  in  convincing  impressiveness 
is  the  mission  of  his  Church,  would  no  longer 
be  unfinished.  (Jesus:  An  Unfinished  Poi^ 
trait.  By  Charles  Van  NordetL  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.    $1,  net) 

•n.  r  t  r  ■£.  ^iss  Lillie  Hamilton 
The  Joy  of  Life      p^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

self  an  enviable  place  as  a  dear-eyed  com- 
mentator upon  every-day  life.  This  delight- 
ful little  book  of  unpretentious  essays  bids 
us  remember  that  joy  is  a  possible  possession 
for  us  all.  She  discusses  such  topics  as  the 
cultivation  of  ideals,  mothers  and  daughters, 
friends  of  the  family,  generosity  as  a  force, 
and  the  manner  of  receiving,  and  the  ejre 
lights  upon  many  pungent,  sensible,  quotable 
sentiments — exactly  the  sort  we  would  Hke 
to  hand  over  to  our  friends — perhaps  to  be 
returned  by  them  on  our  next  birthday,  after 
the  manner  invented  by  Elizabeth  of  the 
German  Garden  and  her  bosom  friend. 
Altogether  this  is  a  pleasant,  helpful,  hopeful 
little  book.  (The  Joy  of  Life.  By  Lillie 
Hamilton  French.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.    80c.,  net) 


Maid  of  Athens 


A  rather  foolish  story 
founded  upon  the  k>ve  oiE 
Byron  for  the  Maid  of  Athens  to  whom  he 
addressed  the  verses  so  long  popular  with 
lovelorn  swains.  None  of  the  several 
attempts  to  rehabilitate  Byronic  incidents  in 
fiction  has  been  successful,  either  artisticaUy 
or  morally.  (Maid  of  Athens.  By  Lafay- 
ette McLaws.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
i^l.SO.) 

Paul  and  FiammeHa  ^at'  Douglas  VlTg- 
gin  was  quite  nght  to 
bring  about  the  introduction  of  Mrs.  Harker's 
natural  and  lively  English  children  to  the 
American  lovers  of  her  own  Rebecca,  Tin>- 
othy,  and  Polly  Oliver.  There  is  genuine 
fun  in  the  doings  of  Paul,  Fiammetta,  and 
their  playmates,  and  although  they  can  be 
mischievous  on  occasion,  they  are  never  vul- 
gar or  "  tough."    As  the  Introduction  says, 
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the  book  is  thoroughly  English,  yet  with  all 
its  local  color  it  sounds  the  human  and  univer- 
sal note.  (Concerning  Paul  and  Fiammetta. 
By  L.  Allen  Harker.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    |1.25.) 


The  Seven  Follies 
(^  Science 


Problems  which  have 
baffled  science  because 
they  were  insoluble  by 
their  nature  are  here  described  in  detail. 
Such  "follies"  were:  squaring  the  circle, 
perpetual  motion,  the  elixir  of  life,  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals.  These  and  a  few  less 
well  known  are  examined  by  the  author  and 
present  some  curious  aspects  of  study.  (The 
Seven  Follies  of  Science.  By  John  Phin. 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York. 
#1.25,  net) 

The  Snare  of    '^"  Australian  novel  abound- 
Streneth        '"*•  '°  ''"^*'  color.    Mining, 
^  politics,  and  love-making  di- 

vide the  interest  about  equally.  While  the 
book  is  defective  in  proportion  and  in  literary 
art  in  some  respects,  the  author  has  a  genu- 
ine knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  often 
writes  acutely  and  with  real  grasp  on  his 
characters  and  their  motives.  (The  Snare  of 
Strength.  By  Randolph  Bedford.  Herbert 
B.  Turner  &  Co.,  Boston.    |1.50.) 

TUm  <it^,.  ^t      Several     attempts     have 

„  y^f^mg  _•_  of  the  life  of  Henrietta 
Hennella  Mana    Maria," la  reine  malheu- 

reuse,"  who  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
working  out  of  the  fatal  destiny  of  the 
Stuarts ;  but  no  one  has  hitherto  ventured  to 
present  it  with  the  fullness  to  be  found  in 
the  latest  biography,  a  bulky,  two-volume 
work  by  I.  A.  Taylor.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
experiment  will  be  tried  again.  The  facts 
necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
Henrietta  Maria's  character  and  her  mis- 
guided efforts  to  re-establish  Catholicism  in 
Protestant  England  may  be  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  remarkably  small  compass ;  and  the 
endeavor  to  expand  them  can  result  only  in 
a  superfluous  survey  of  movements  and 
events  with  which  Henrietta  Maria  herself 
had  comparatively  little  to  do.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  present  "  Life."  Seeking 
equipment  for  the  task  in  hand,  the  author 
has  explored  innumerable  memoirs  and  docu- 
ments, and  has,  quite  properly,  become,  as  it 
were,  saturated  with  the  material ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, also  has  insisted  upon  the  reader 
going  through  a  like  process  of  saturation. 


TTieir  Husbands' 
Wives 


Nothing  is  too  trivial,  too  insignificant  to  be 
excluded,  and  we  consequently  have  an 
astonishing  mixture  of  biography  and  annals, 
in  which  the  figure  of  the  bigoted  and  un- 
happy mother  of  the  last  two  Stuart  kings 
recedes  vaguely  into  the  background.  There 
is  about  the  work  a  certain  freshness  of 
interest,  due  in  part  to  the  facility  with  which 
the  Royalist  point  of  view  is  apprehended ; 
and,  although  dimly,  a  juster  perception  of 
the  qualities  and  motives  of  Henrietta  Maria 
is  afforded  than  by  most  writers.  But  the 
final  verdict  must  be  unfavorable.  The  nar- 
rative is,  as  has  been  said,  unnecessarily 
extended  ;  it  is  also  discursive,  and  otherwise 
bears  marks  of  an  unaccustomed  hand,  and 
it  is  animated  by  an  exaggerated  sentimental- 
ism  which  affects  almost  every  personage 
discussed.  We  began  the  book  with  high 
anticipations ;  we  closed  it  in  the  certainty 
that  there  is  still  ample  room  for  a  biography 
of  Charles  l.'s  Queen.  (The  Life  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria.  By  1.  A.  Taylor.  Two 
volumes.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$7.S0,  net.) 

H  alf  a  dozen  short  stories 
or  "  novelettes  "  touching 
on  marital  felicities  and 
infelicities.  The  list  of  writers  includes 
Mark  Twain,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Em- 
ery Pottle,  Grace  EUery  Channing,  George 
Hibbard,  and  Abby  M.  Roach.  (Their  Hus- 
bands' Wives.  Edited  by  WiUiam  Dean 
Howells  and  Henry  Mills  Alden.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.    $1.) 

__  .  c__a  This  volume  of  selections 
y  aonj  represents  eleven  composers, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  com- 
pilers include  the  late  Edward  MacDowell 
and  Adolf  Jensen  in  this  group  of  "  Mas- 
ters." Mr.  Finck,  who  is  well  known  to  all 
interested  in  music  as  the' musical  editor  of 
the  New  York  "  Evening  Post,"  is  one  of  the 
compilers.  His  collaborator  in  this  work, 
Mr.  Bentley,  is  Director  of  Music  in  the 
public  schools  of  Washington.  Naturally, 
individual  taste  might  suggest  the  addition 
of  other  songs  gr  the  omission  of  some  here 
included,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  the  editors 
sensibly  make  no  claim  of  absolute  superior- 
ity, but  give  the  volume  a  title  which  justifies 
all  its  contents.  (Thirty  Sterling  Songs.  By 
the  Great  Masters.  Selected  by  Henry  T. 
Finck  and  Alys  E.  Bentley.  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
Boston.    $1.) 
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PRIVATE  CAR  LINES 

To  ray  mind  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  private  car  hnes  on  every  railway  running 
into  New  York  and  the  Armour  private  cars 
operated  from  Chicago.  The  owners  of 
these  private  car  Hnes  are  out  to  make  money 
for  their  own  private  interest,  not  to  benefit 
any  one  else  but  themselves.  That  this  state 
of  affairs  should  be  allowed  is  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  Legislature  which  granted  per- 
mission to  the  various  railways  to  be  built ; 
that  permission  was  given  to  benefit  the 
country  at  large,  and  before  any  railway 
could  be  built  that  permission  had  to  be  ob- 
tained; this  proves  that  the  Legislature  is 
master  qf  the  position,  and  the  Legislature, 
having  made  a  bargain,  should  have  seen 
that  the  parties  with  whom  they  dealt  carried 
out  their  part  of  the  bargain  properly.  If 
the  public  has  been  hurt  by  these  various 
car  lines,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Legislature. 
It  seems  very  strange,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
a  fact,  that  there  is  not  a  single  line  of  rail- 
way running  into  New  York  but  what  has 
some  private  car  line.  Who  owns  these 
private  car  lines?  It  has  been  stated,  and  I 
believe  it  is  more  or  less  correct,  that  these 
private  car  lines  were  started  by  some  of  the 
largest  shareholders  of  the  various  railways, 
and  started  with  the  express  purpose  of 
receiving  part  of  the  profits  on  that  partic- 
ular railway  to  the  detriment  of  the  regular 
shareholders. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  of  these 
railways  coming  into  New  York  now  are  not 
paying  any  dividends  on  their  ordinary 
shares,  and  that  in  other  cases  where  divi- 
dends are  being  paid,  much  greater  dividends 
could  have  been  paid  had  the  full  return  for 
the  work  done  gone  into  the  coffers  of  the 
various  railways ;  but  their  partner,  the  pri- 
vate line,  has  eaten  up  a  lot  of  their  profit.  It 
Is  sufficient  for  such  private  car  lines  to  even 
have  their  name  on  any  through  bill  of  lading, 
even  if  the  goods  are  not  in  their  own  car, 
for  them  to  receive,  for  a  distance  between 
Chicago  and  New  York,  112.50  per  car  out 
of  the  $60  to  190  received  by  the'  railway. 
Then,  if  the  goods  are  in  their  car,  they  get 
a  further  large  proportion  of  the  freight 
money,  merely  handing  over  to  the  railway, 
their  partner,  the  haulage  f^es,  which  is  Hx 
the  shareholder  gets  out  of  the  business.  If 
a  shipper  in  New  York  wants  to  send  a  car- 
load of  any  particular  kind  of  merchandise 
over  any  two  lines  of  railways,  and  he  asks 
for  the  freight  rate,  say,  from  New  York  to 
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Milwaukee,  or  any  such  similar  place,  he  is 
at  once  referred  by  the  freight  clerk  of  the 
railway  to  those  particular  car  lines  which 
are  able  there  and  then  to  give  a  through 
rate  to  those  places. 

With  the  knowledge  that  these  private  car 
lines  are  not  working  for  the  public,  it  can 
be  at  once  seen  that  even  the  stalls  ot  the 
various  railways  are  so  manipulated  that 
they  are  unable  or  are  not  allowed  to  quote 
a  through  rate.  You  must  apply  to  the  pri- 
vate car  lines,  and,  as  all  railways  have  their 
private  car  lines,  there  is  no  "  kick  "  coming 
from  any  railway ;  the  only  people  dissatisfied 
are  the  general  public,  who  are  being 
simply  "  milked  "  for  all  they  are  worth  ;  and 
the  men  who  ought  to  see  that  these  charges 
are  just  and  proper  between  their  lines  of 
railway  and  the  public  have  their  hands  tied 
or  their  eyes  closed ;  but  their  pockets  are 
still  open,  because  they  are  receiving  a  por- 
tion of  these  illicit  charges  from  the  private 
car  line. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  merchandise  charged  consider- 
ably more  for  a  shorter  distance  than  for  a 
longer  distance.  There  are  many  places  in 
this  country  two  to  three  thousand  miles 
from  New  York  that  pay  a  less  charge  than 
a  place  a  litde  more  than  half-way.  For  this 
condition  of  things  the  private  car  lines  are 
largely  answerable,  and  until  the  private  car 
lines  are  put  out  of  business  the  question  of 
rates  cannot  be  properly  adjusted. 

New  York.  W.  N.  WHITE. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  IDEAL 

The  correspondent  whose  letter  you  print 
in  The  Outlook  for  March  10  writes  so 
forcibly  about  Christian  Endeavor,  but  at 
the  same  time  gives  utterance  to  so  many 
misconceptions  of  the  Society,  that  I  am  sure 
the  editor  will  allow  me  a  few  lines  for  a 
reply. 

"  After  a  quarter  of  a  century,"  he  says, 
"  it  tiecomes  evident  that  Christian  Endeavor 
has  not  learned  to  adjust  itself  to  present 
and  changing  conditions." 

Does  he  mean  that  the  more  than  fifty 
thousand  pastors  of  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  are  still  living  in  a  former  decade  ? 
It  is  they  that  determine  what  the  sixty- 
seven  thousand  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
shall  be.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Dr. 
Clark  and  his  co-workers  could  determine  it 
if  they  wanted  to. 

Or  does  he  mean  that  the  central  organixa- 
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tion,  the  United  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, is  behind  the  times?  If  so,  it  is 
doing  its  best  to  catch  up.  Its  Outlook  Com- 
mittee— in  whose  work  The  Outlook  should 
sympathize — is  this  very  week  sending  out,  at 
considerable  cost,  an  elaborate  set  of  ques- 
tions. A  copy  is  sent  to  every  pastor  of  a 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  These  questions  take 
up  fully  and  frankly  a  large  number  of  im- 
portant points  regarding  the  Society,  and 
call  for  the  experiences  and  wisdom  of  the 
pastors  on  these  matters,  and  any  other 
matter  that  any  one  may  wish  to  bring  up. 
The  members  of  this  Committee  are  Prolessor 
Howe,  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity; President  Landrith,  of  Belmont  Col- 
lie; Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  Dr.  Clark, 
Mr.  William  Shaw,  Dr.  Teunis  S.  Hamlin, 
Professor  H.  B.  Grose,  Dr.  E.  F.  Hallenbeck, 
Dr.  F.  D.  Power,  Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell,  and  my- 
self as  Chairman.  This  Committee  is  not 
hypocritically  trying  to  work  in  a  special 
plea  under  the  pretense  of  seeking  informa- 
tion, but  it  really  wants  to  know  what  the 
pastors  of  the  country  think  best  to  be  done 
about  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies;  and  the  results  will  be  weighed 
fairly,  published  honestly,  and  used  sincerely 
as  guides  to  further  action. 

It  would  be  easy  to  take  up  your  corre- 
spondent's statements  about  a  decline  of 
interest  in  Christian  Endeavor,  especially  in 
the  societies  that  have  been  longest  in  exist- 
ence, and  show  how  untrue  those  statements 
are.  A  misapprehension  far  more  important 
than  this,  however,  is  the  ^writer's  assertion 
that  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  based 
upon  "  a  wrong  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  life." 

The  difficulty  in  your  correspondent's 
mind  lies,  evidently,  with  the  form  of  pledge 
or  covenant  which  is  sent  out  by  the  United 
Society  as  a  suggestion  for  the  use  of  pastors 
who  do  not  care  to  prepare  a  different  form. 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  obstinate  men  will 
have  it  that  the  United  Society  prescribes  a 
pledge  for  Christian  Endeavorers?  From 
the  start  it  has  been  proclaimed  in  every 
possible  way  that  every  pastor  was  at  liberty 
to  write  his  own  pledge,  put  in  just  what  he 
pleases  and  leave  out  just  what  he  pleases. 
"  Why  all  this  legislation  ?"  your  correspond- 
ent asks.  There  has  been  no  legislation.  If 
there  had  been,  the  pastors  would  not  submit 
to  it.  The  United  Society  has  no  authority 
to  leg^islate,  and  never  has  assumed  such 
authority. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  United  Society 
has  required  as  an  essential  for  enrollment 
that  the  local  societies  use  some  kind  of 
pledge  or  definite  agreement — just  the  kind 


that  the  pastor  thinks  best  suited  to  the 
local  needs.  Thus  far  the  more  than  one 
hundred  Christian  leaders,  from  more  than 
thirty  denominations,  that  make  up  the  Board 
of  Trustees  have  seen  no  indication  that 
any  but  a  very  small  minority  wished  them 
to  take  any  other  position.  The  question- 
naire now  made  by  the  Outlook  Committee 
will  show  whether  the  Trustees  are  right  in 
that  feeling.  A  smaller  questionnaire,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  two  thousand  ministers, 
taken  at  random,  which  I  made  several  years 
ago,  shows  an  enormous  majority  that  wished 
the  United  Society  to  continue  to  require 
from  the  societies  some  form  of  pledge.    . 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  show  that  the 
Christian  Endeavor  pledge  sent  out  by  the 
United  Society  as  a  suggested  form  is  not 
at  all  the  legalistic  document  portrayed  by 
your  correspondent.  I  do  not  know  a  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  leader  anywhere  who  would 
not  readily  agree  with  every  word  he  writes 
about  the  need  of  absolute  sincerity  in  prom- 
ise-making and  promise-keeping,  the  folly  of 
exalting  the  letter  above  the  spirit,  the  need 
of  loyalty  to  moral  convictions  rather  than 
conformity  to  rules.  The  ideal  of  Christian 
Endeavor  is,  and  always  has  been,  precisely 
that  "  natural  and  ndrmal  life "  which  he 
urges,  and  exactly  that  "  natural  expression 
of  the  heart,  not  manifesting  itself  exclusive- 
ly or  primarily  in  public  testimony,  but  in  all 
the  varied  activities  of  life."  If  there  is  any 
way  to  urge  that  ideal  upon  our  young 
people  that  the  Christian  Endeavor  leaders 
have  not  tried,  they  want  to  know  it,  and 
•  they  will  try  it  An  experience  of  thirteen 
years  as  editor  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
organ  has  brought  me  in  contact  with  many 
thousands  of  Christian  Endeavorers,  and  I 
know,  what  any  one  else  may  learn,  that  they 
are  as  free  from  formalism,  as  devoted  to 
realities,  and  as  eager  for  wide  and  practical 
services,  as  any  set  of  Christians  on  earth. 

Amos  R.  Wells. 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

[The  correspondent  concerning  whose 
letter  Mr.  Wells  writes  objected,  not  to  any 
particular  form  of  the  pledge  which  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  use,  but  to  the 
principle  of  requiring  a  pledge  of  any  kind, 
or  rather  of  laying  down  the  acceptance  of  a 
pledge  as  prerequisite  to  a  Christian  lite.  It 
is  not  to  the  form  of  law  that  he  objected,  but 
to  the  spirit  of  legalism.— The  Editors.] 

SHAKESPEAREAN  RESEARCH 
Concerning  the  article  "  A  Shakespearean 
Find,"  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  in  your  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  may  I  be  allowed  a  word?  This 
new  "  item,"  apparently  authentic,  and  inter- 
esting enough  as  showing  the  ease  with  which 
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the  "  myriad-minded  ""Shake-Speare"  could 
write  to  order  an  "  impresse  "  for  a  noble 
patron,  as  it  is  said  he  did  a  play  by  royal 
command,  is  nevertheless  but  another  of 
those  "  scraps  of  information,"  as  Emerson 
calls  them,  so  assiduously  gathered  and  put 
forth  with  expert  authority  by  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  in  his  "Outlines  of  the  Life  of 
Shakespeare,"  a  copy  of  which,  second  edi- 
tion, London,  1882,  is  now  before  me.  These 
things,  however,  are  not  at  all  elucidative  of 
the  tangle  in  which  the  personality  and  work 
of  the  "  William  Shagspere "  of  the  Mar- 
riage Bond,  the  "  Shake-Speare "  of  the 
Quartos,  the  "  my  cozen  Shakspear "  of  the 
Thomas  Greene  Diary,  the  "  Mr  Shak- 
speare  "  of  this  new  "  find,"  and  the  "  Mr 
William  Shakespeare"  of  the  1623  Folio, 
and  other  variants,  has  been  handed  down 
to  our  bewildered  but  questioning  age.  All 
will,  however,  heartily  concur  in  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee's  implied  hope  that  "  documents  which 
are  yet  to  be  discovered  "  will  furnish  the 
much-needed  light 

In  the  study  of  this  important  and  interest- 
ing question  it  is  well  to  adhere  closely  to 
ascertained  fact,  and  when  making  citations 
it  is  but  proper  to  be  strictly  accurate.  In 
this  connection  Professor  Rolfe  seriously 
errs.  He  says :  "  Fourteen  years  earlier  (in 
1599)  his  father  had  obtained  the  honor  of  a 
coat  of  arms  from  the  College  of  Heralds,  and 
he  and  his  son  thus  became  'gentlemen.'" 
On  page  573  of  the  "  Outlines,"  among  the 
various  items  of  the  "  Documentary  Appen- 
dix," will  be  found  this : 

"  XII.  Draft  of  a  grant  of  coatarmour  pnpostd 
[italics  mine)  to  be  conferred  on  Shakespeare's  Father 
in  the  year  1S96.  From  the  original  manuscript  pre- 
served at  the  college  of  arms,  the  interlineations  being 
denoted  by  Italics"  The  document  is  given  in  full  and 
is  thus  commented  upon  in  the  text,  p  87 :  "  There  is 
preserved  at  the  college  of  arms  the  diaft  of  a  grant  of 
coat-armour  to  John  Shakespeare,  dated  in  October, 
15%,  the  result  of  an  appUcation  made  no  doubt  some 
little  time  previously.  It  may  be  safely  inferred, 
from  the  unprosperous  circumstances  of  the  grantee, 
that  this  attempt  to  confer  gentility  on  the  family  was 
made  at  the  poet's  expense.  This  is  the  first  evidence 
we  have  of  his  rising  pecuniary  fortunes,  and  of  his 
determination  to  advance  in  social  position." 

Respecting  Professor  Rolfe's  "  grant "  of 
1599  the  same  high  authority  again  furnishes 
"  documentary  "  evidence,  p.  589 : 

"  XIX  Draft  of  a  grant  of  coat  armour  fnfiosed 
(italics  mine)  to  be  conferred  on  Shakespeare's  Father 
In  the  year  1599.  From  tlie  original  manuscript  pre- 
served at  the  college  of  arms,  the  interlineations  being 
denoted  by  Italics  " 

Again  quoting  the  document  in  full,  the 
distinguished  author  and  compiler  comments 
upon  it  on  p.  1 16  of  his  text,  thus : 

"Towards  the  close  of  this  vear,  1599,  a  second 
attempt  was  made  bv  the  poet  to  obtain  a  grant  of 
coat-armoui  to  bis  father.    It  was  now  proposed  to 


impale  the  arms  of  Shakespeare  with  those  of  Ardeo, 
and  on  each  occasion  the  most  ridiculous  statements 
were  made  respecting  the  claims  of  the  two  families. 
Bath  were  really  descended  frtm  obi  cure  knghsk 
country  yeomen  [italics  mine),  but  the  >i«alds  mada 
out  that  the  predecessors  of  John  Shakespeare  wcf* 
rewarded  by  the  Crown  for  distinguished  services, and 
that  his  wife's  ancestors  were  entitled  to  armoriaf 
bearings.  A I  though  the  poet's  relatives  at  a  later  tiaw 
assumed  his  right  to  the  coat  suggested  for  his  father 
in  1596,  It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  the  propottd 
grants  was  ratified  ly  the  college  (italics  mine),  and 
certainly  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  Arden  loqxU^ 
ment," 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  profitable  to 
inquire  how  the  same  hand  could  sign  sudb 
ill-founded  statements  in  support  of  a  ckdo 
for  a  grant  of  "  arms,"  and  again  in  his  i*3 
testify  to  his  supreme  aspiration  to  found  a 
"  family,"  and  endeavor  to  provide  for  ao 
doing,  and  should  (Lear  III.,  6)  pen  sucbft 
sneer:  (Fool,  loq.)  "  No,  he's  a  yeoman  tliit 
has  a  gentleman  to  his  son ;  for  he's  a  mad 
yeoman  that  sees  his  son  a  gentleman  beCore 
him."  And  again,  in  "  Winter's  Tale,"  V,  3, 
where  Autolycus,  the  Shepherd,  and  the 
Clown  bandy  the  phrase  "  gentleman-bom," 
and  the  Clown  says :  "  But  I  was  a  gentlentan 
bom  before  my  father:  for  the  king's  son 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  called  me  brother, 
.  .  .  and  so  we  wept:  and  these  were  the 
first  gentleman-like  tears  that  ever  we  shed." 

A  rapidly  growing  number  of  earnest  stu- 
.  dents  profess  to  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  these  curious  contradictions,  are  ready  to 
give  a  rational  explanation,  and  are  able  to 
advance  substantial  "  foundations  of  belief," 
but  that's  "  another  story,"  and  a  long  one, 
not  possible  here. 

I  may,  however,  perhaps  be  allowed  a 
concluding  word  in  attempted  disabuse  of 
another  misconception  founded  on  the  sup- 
posed "gentility"  of  the  bearer  of  the  as- 
sumed "  coat-armour,"  and  his  honored  sepul- 
ture among  the  "  gentry  "  in  Stratford  church. 
The  impression  seems  to  be  widespread  that 
this  high  honor  of  burial  and  monument  was 
accorded  by  the  authorities  of  town  and 
gown  as  a  special  testimony  to  the  worth 
and  achievements  of  a  distinguished  towns- 
man. Not  to  speak  of  the  antipathy  against 
the  profession  of  actor,  to  which  the  deceased 
belonged,  or  the  repressive  legislation  affect- 
ing those  who  followed  the  calling  and  were 
classed  as  "  vagabonds,"  as  all  tending  spe- 
cifically to  deny  and  withhold  such  privile^ 
I  simply  quote  ag^in  from  the  "  Outlines " 
of  Halliwell-Phillipps,  p.  I.7I :  "His  remains 
were  buried  in  the  chancel,  the  selection  of 
that  locality  for  the  interment  being  due  to 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  legal  and 
customary  burial-place  of  the  owners  of  the 
tithes.'  S.  M.  B. 
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The  Pan-American 
Programme 


Last  week  the  pro- 
gramme of  subjects 
to  be  considered  by 
the  forthcoming  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics.  The  programme  was  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Root, 
Secretary  of  State,  is  chairman,  and  in- 
cluded the  highest  diplomatic  represent- 
atives from  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chili, Costa 
Rica,  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  Among  the  sub- 
jects for  consideration  are  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics 
on  a  more  permanent  and  efficient  basis  ; 
a  resolution  recommending  to  the  differ- 
ent republics  the  extension  for  a  further 
period  of  five  years  of  the  arbitral  treaty 
for  pecuniary  claims  agreed  upon  at  the 
previous  Conference ;  the  creation  of  a 
committee  of  jurists,  to  prepare  for  the 
consideration  of  the  next  Conference  a 
draft  of  codes  of  public  and  private 
international  law ;  a  resolution  embody- 
ing the  principle  that  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen who  renews  his  residence  for  a 
period  exceeding  two  yeais  in  the  country 
of  his  origin,  without  the  manifested  in- 
tention of  returning  to  the  country  where 
he  was  naturalized,  be  considered  to 
have  renounced  his  naturalization  in  the 
latter  country ;  the  development  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  among  the  American 
republics,  with  special  attention  to  the 
greatest  possible  dissemination  of  statis- 
tical information ;  the  simplification  and 
co-ordination  of  the  customs  and  con- 
sular laws ;  uniformity  in  patents  and  the 
international  registration  of  trade-marks ; 
sanitary  police  and  quarantine ;  copy- 
rights; and,  finally,  the  Pan-American 
railway.  More  interesting  as  world  ques- 
tions than  any  of  the  above,  however,  we 
note :  First,  a  resolution  affirming  the  ad- 
herence of  die  American  republics  to  the 
principle  of  arbitration  for  tiie  settlement 
of   disputes  arising  among  them,  and 


expressing  the  hope  of  the  republics  tak- 
ing part  in  the  Conference  that  the  Inter- 
national Conference  to  meet  at  The 
Hague  shall  agree  upon  a  general  arbi- 
tration convention  that  might  be  ap- 
proved and  put  in  operation  by  every 
country.  Secondly,  perhaps  a  still  more 
important  reference  to  The  Hague  in  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  progn^mme  is  found  in  a 
resolution  recommending  that  the  forth- 
coming Peace  Conference  there  be  re- 
quested to  consider  the  extent  to  which 
the  use  of  force  is  permissible  for  the 
collection  of  loans  or  debts  of  a  public 
character. 


_^  The  latter  proposal  involves 

no~tri^  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Drago  Doctrine.  The 
republics  to  the  south  of  us  earnestly 
desire  that  this  shall  .be  definitely  en- 
grafted upon  recognized  international  law 
at  the  next  Hague  Conference.  The  first 
Foreign  Minister  in  our  time  to  emphasize 
this  doctrine,  namely,  that  force  shall  not 
be  used  to  collect  public  debts,  was  Dr. 
Luis  Drago,  the  Argentine  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  but  the  first  great  Min- 
ister to  bring  it  forward  as  a  practical 
plan  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  nearly  a 
century  ago.  In  principle  it  is  entirely 
sound.  It  enters  into  the  Rio  pro- 
gramme only  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
consideration  of  a  recommendation  to  a 
world  conference  as  to  how  far  force 
may  be  used  by  a  foreign  Power  in  the 
collection  of  debt,  the  question  proper 
being  left  for  settlement  at  The  Hague 
by  a  vote  of  all  the  world  powers  as  well 
as  of  the  Central  and  South  American 
republics  themselves.  Unlike  the  proce- 
dure followed  in  calling  the  first  Hagfue 
Conference,  at  which  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere was  represented  only  by  this 
country  and  Mexico,-  the  other  American 
republics  are  also  invited  to  the  second 
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one.  President  Roosevelt  originally 
called  the  second  Hague  Conference, 
but  instantly  stood  aside  when  it  was 
intimated  that  the  Czar  wished  the  honor. 
Perhaps  unintentionally,  the  Czar  has 
taken  a  strange  way  to  show  his  appre- 
ciation of  President  Roosevelt's  courtesy. 
He  has  called  the  Hague  Conference  for 
July,  the  very  month  for  which  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  had  long  been 
announced.  It  may  be  that  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  was  In  ignorance  of  the 
call  for  the  Rio  meeting;  we  notice, 
however,  that  though  the  Czar's  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  that  fact,  he  has  not 
suggested  deferring  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence. This  seems  doubly  unfortunate,  for 
the  Russian  Government  has  also  been 
informed  that  the  instances  above  men- 
tioned are  to  be  referred  after  discussion 
to  The  Hague,  which,  of  course,  could 
not  be  done  unless  the  Rio  Conference 
preceded  the  other.  Furthermore,  the 
American  republics  are,  in  general,  send- 
ing their  ablest  men  to  Rio ;  in  many, 
perhaps  in  most,  cases  it  had  been  ex- 
pected that  these  men  would  also  pro- 
ceed to  The  Hague,  as  being  peculiarly 
well  equipped  to  present  the  two  ques- 
tions at  issue  before  that  body ;  the  par- 
ticular inconvenience  to  this  country  is 
manifest,  as  Secretary  Root  would  not  be 
able  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  both 
Conferences,  as  he  had  intended.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Czar's  call  has 
been  also  supported  by  the  German 
Emperor,  who  would  not  willingly  have 
the  Drago  Doctrine  recognized  or  even 
discussed  at  The  Hague ;  also  that  it 
was  devised  to  prevent  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics  from  taking  part  in  the 
Hague  Conference.  But  these  rumors 
have  been  credibly  and  officially  denied 
in  Germany,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
conflict  in  the  dates  of  these  two  impor- 
tant international  councils  will  be  satis- 
factorily arranged. 


Peace  Between  Hungary 
and  the  Crown 


Last  week  the 
Hungarian  co- 
alition leaders, 
fearing  a  period  of  absolutism  if  the 
elections  were  not  held  on  the  date  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  compromised 
with  the  Crown.     In  this  the  advantage 


certainly  lies  with  the  latter.    The  Mag- 
yars, or  Hungarians,  a  minority  in  Hun- 
g^ary,  outnumbered  by  the  total  of  all  the 
other  races,  have  iiitherto  held  political 
supremacy,  and -have  insisted  upon  the 
use  of  the  Hungarian  language  and  flag 
in    the    Hungarian    contingent   of  the 
Imperial    army.     Francis    Joseph,   the 
Emperor-King,  has  refused  this  because 
it  would  impair  the  t>ual  Empire's  integ- 
rity.    On  the  consequent  refusal  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament,  controlled  by  the 
Magyars,  to  vote  supplies,  Francis  Joseph 
declared  that  he  would  favor  universal 
and  equal   suffrage,  an   announcement 
which   not  only  carried  satisfaction  to 
the  practically  disfranchised   non-Mag- 
yars, but  also  brought  disintegration  and 
dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the  Magyars 
themselves.     Confronted  by  a  virtual 
defeat,  and  influenced  meanwhile  both 
by  the  sovereign's  firmness  and  by  the 
people's  impatience,  the  Magyars  com- 
promised as  follows :  The  Emperor-King 
assents  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Mag- 
yar Cabinet,  to  carry  out  the  elections 
this  week  under  the  old  law,  and  to  hold 
a  session  of  Parliament  in  May.     At  this 
session  the  Mag>'ars  guarantee  to  pass 
the  budget,  the  new  international  commer- 
cial treaties,  to  maintain  in  every  way 
the  existing  condition  of  things  between 
Austria   and   Hungary,   to   permit    the 
passage  of  a  bill  providing  for  universal 
suffrage,  and  then  for  Parliament  to  ter- 
minate its  labors,  allowing  the  election  of 
a  newone  under  the  universal  suffrage  sys- 
tem, the  Cabinet  to  be  re-formed  con- 
formably to  the  desires  of  the  parliament- 
ary majority.     As  a  result  of  this  happy 
outcome  the   Emperor-King  asked   Dr. 
Alexander  Wekerle,  a  former  Hungarian 
Premier,  to  form  a  Cabinet.  Dr.  Wekerle 
has  satisfactorily  succeeded  in  his  task, 
including  in  his  Cabinet  such  strong  men 
as  Count  Apponyi,  well  known  in  this 
country,  and  Francis  Kossuth,  a  son  of 
Louis  Kossuth,  the  great  leader  of  1 848. 
The  choice  of  Dr.  Wekerle  is  particu- 
larly   auspicious    because,   unlike    the 
statesmen  just  mentioned,  he  has  figured 
little   in    the   contest   between    Francis 
Joseph  and  the  Magyars.    Few  Ministers 
have  more  fully  commanded  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  largely  because  it 
was  seen  that  his  plans  excited  the  opposi- 
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tion  now  of  the  great  Magyar  nobles, 
now  of  reactionary  Roman  Catholics 
whom  the  people  distrust  Dr.  Wekerle's 
achievements  as  Finance  Minister  of  the 
Empire  and  the  two  great  civil  reforms 
he  has  accomplished — namely,  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  marriage  and  liberty 
as  to  the  religious  education  of  children 
of  mixed  marriages — are  a  warrant  for 
believing  that  he  will  be  an  admirable 
Prime  Minister  in  the  opening  of  the 
new  era  of  Hungarian  politics  and  prog- 
ress based  upon  popular  suffrage. 


„  „  ,       .     On  Saturday  of  last 

day  of  this  week 
the  electoral  collies  in  many  of  the 
fifty-one  provinces  in  European  Russia 
elected  members  to  the  new  National 
Parliament — about  one-half  of  its  entire 
membership.  The  result  was  an  over- 
whelming victory  for  the  Constitutional 
Democrats.  Few  reactionary  candidates 
were  elected,  and  even  the  "  October- 
ists  " — so  called  because  they  are  con- 
tent with  the  reforms  outlined  in  the 
manifesto  of  October  30,  190S — scored 
but  seldom.  Earlier  in  the  week  the 
strength  of  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats had  become  so  manifest  that  a 
combination  or  "block"  of  all  their 
opponents  had  been  formed  first  with 
reference  to  the  St.  Petersburg  primary 
election.  The  "  Octoberists  "  and  Pro- 
gressive Economists  combined  with  the 
Law  and  Order,  Trade  and  Industries, 
and  CoQ^rvative  pacdes,  but  while  the 
"  block  "  received  one  vote,  the  Consti- 
tutional Democrats,  on  the  average, 
received  two.  In  St  Petersburg,  as 
throughout  Russia,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  voters  were  exercising  the  right 
of  citizenship  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  there  was  little  confusion,  but  the 
St  Petersburg  election  was  disgraced 
by  the  Government  itself.  No  sooner 
had  the  Constitutional  Democrats  elosted 
Mr.  Miliukov  and  Mr.  lessen  as  dele- 
gates to  the  Provincial  Convention  than 
tiie  Election  Commission  annulled  the 
action  on  the  ground  that  these  men 
were  under  indictment  in  connection 
with  the  suspension  of  a  newspaper  of 
which  they  were  editors.     The  Commis- 

2a 


sion  thereupon  replaced  them  by  Conserv- 
ative candidates  who  received  scarcely 
a  tenth  of  the  vote  cast  for  those  un- 
seated. The  action  of  the  authorities 
of  course  aroused  resentment  in  Radical 
circles,  particularly  as  the  Commission 
had  taken  no  exception  to  the  candidates 
before  the  balloting.  The  legal  stand- 
ing of  the  elected  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats should  have  been  defined  before 
the  election,  if  they  could  not  properly 
act  in  a  legislative  body.  As  it  is,  the 
two  men  to  whom  the  Commission  has 
given  certificates  are  not  only  not  the 
choice  of  the  people,  but  are  men  whom 
the  people  distinctly  repudiated.  This  in- 
justice will  only  intensify  and  encourage 
the  Liberals  and  Radicals  to  follow  up 
the  sweeping  character  of  their  general 
victory.  We  hope  that  this  victory  will 
ultimately  result  in  the  Emperor's  issu- 
ance of  a  Constitution. 


_,  -.  .       .      Less  startling  than 

"^"^nJ^r"^  the  triumph  of  de- 
mocracy  m  Russia 
is  that  in  Finland;  but  it  is  quite  as 
significant,  because  it  is  a  long  step 
towards  the  restoration  of  Finland's 
ancient  liberties.  The  new  election 
law  has  now  been  completed,  and,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  Finns.  It  is  virtually  a  new  con- 
stitution. It  provides  for  a  Diet  of 
one  chamber  of  two  hundred  deputies, 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  various 
districts.  Suffrage  is  granted  to  all  adults 
twenty-four  years  old,  regardless  of  sex, 
only  public  charges  and  criminals  being 
excluded.  There  will  be  annual  sessions 
of  the  Diet,  lasting,  ninety  days,  begin- 
ning February  1,  1907.  The  Diet  will 
elect  its  own  president  and  vice-presi- 
dents, who  must  subscribe  to  an  oath  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  Emperor,  as 
Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  and  the  Diet, 
according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Grand  Duchy.  The  sessions  are  to 
be  opened  and  closed  by  the  Emperor  or 
his  deputy,  who  will  submit  the  Imperial 
programme  for  legislation,  the  budget, 
etc.,  and  the  bills  introducible,  covering 
all  subjects  except  the  fundamental  laws 
and  the  organization  of  the  land  and  sea 
defenses.     Bills  which  pass  their  third 
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reading  become  laws  wthout  the  approval 
of  the  executive  or  Emperor.  The  ses- 
sions will  be  public,  and  both  the  Finnish 
and  Swedish  languages  may  be  used  in 
debates. 

This  is  an  age  of  organ- 

Trac^  Unions  '^**'*"*  ^^^  combination. 
The  combinations  of  capi- 
tal have  in  some  cases  become  monopo- 
listic and  are  being  properly  dealt  with 
by  legislation  and  the  courts.  But  labor 
has  an  equal  right  to  organize.  It  has 
justified  that  right  by  the  achievements 
of  labor  unions  in  raising,  not  only  the 
standard  of  wages,  but  the  condition  of 
workingmen.  As  to  the  status  of  trades 
unions  themselves,  the  question  has  for 
some  years  been  a  particularly  interest- 
ing one  in  England.  It  has  been  now 
newly  defined  by  a  bill  introduced  in 
Parliament  in  fulfillment  of  pledges 
given  to  the  Labor  party,  which  did  so 
much  to  put  the  present  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment into  power.  The  bill  is  a  direct 
outcome  of  the  Taff  Vale  case,  which 
arose  from  the  great  strike  in  the  Welsh 
coal-mining  district  in  1900.  The  Taff 
Vale  Railway  Company  contended  that 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  had  indulged  in  malicious 
molestation,  inrimidation,  and  other  un- 
lawful acts  for  which  the  railway  asked 
damages.  The  Society,  backed  by  the 
trades  unions,  bitterly  contested  the  suit, 
which  was  fought  through  the  different 
courts,  the  decision  being  finally  made 
in  1902.  It  held  that  the  Amalgamated 
Society  was  responsible  for  its  own  acts 
or  for  the  acts  of  its  agents,  and  was 
liable  to  be  mulcted  in  damages  for 
actual  injury  done.  Ever  since  this 
decision  established  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  unions  for  damage  in- 
flicted in  their  behalf,  English  labor 
leaders  have  been  seeking  legislative 
immunity  for  union  funds.  In  explaining 
the  features  of  the  Government  bill  the 
new  Attorney-General  said,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  usefulness  of 
trades  unions  is  curtailed  because  their 
undoubted  right  of  "peaceful  persua- 
sion "  had  been  cut  down  to  the  point 
of  extinction,  and  particularly  because 
funds  contributed  to  provide  against 
sickness  and  lack  of  employment  were 


now  held  liable  to  meet  claims  based 
upon  the  repudiated  acts  cA.  unauthor- 
ized officials.  The  bill  therefore  pro- 
vided that  no  act  of  the  trades  unions 
should  be  held  to  be  unlawful  if  such 
act  is  lawful  when  committed  by  an  indi- 
vidual, set  forth  in  express  terms  die 
right  of  peaceful  picketing,  which,  the 
Attorney-General  said,  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  rig^t  to  strike,  and  defined 
the  law  of  agency  as  applied  to  trades 
unions,  making  it  impossible  to  claim 
redress  from  union  funds  for  any  act 
unless  it  was  clear  that  the  act  was 
authorized  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
unions.  In  r^^d  to  the  demand  for 
the  complete  immunity  of  trades  union 
funds  from  attack,  the  Attorney-General 
declared  that  he  did  not  think  it  right  to 
create  a  special  privil^;e  for  the  prole- 
tariat 

« 

Cries      from     die 
iLrVZJ^,      »    Laborite     benches 
^  showed    that    pre- 

cisely this  special  privilege  was  de- 
manded. The  Laborites  announced  dieir 
unyielding  opposition  to  anything  short 
of  complete  immunity  for  union  funds. 
In  this  opposition  the  Laborites  were 
supported  by  the  Irish.  Together  they 
decided  instantly  to  test  the  opinion  of 
the  House  with  a  bill  which  they  had  pre- 
pared, unless  the  Government  measure 
were  extended  as  they  desired.  To  the 
astonishment  of  many,  the  Government 
capitulated.  On  the  following  day  the 
following  indefensible  amendment  was 
added  to  the  bill : 

No  action  shall  be  brought  against  a  trades 
union  ...  for  the  recovery  of  damages  sus- 
tained by  any  person  or  persons  by  reason 
of  the  action  of  any  member  or  members  of 
such  trades  union  or  other  association. 

Under  this  bill,  so  amended,  unions 
would  not  be  held  in  damages  for  acts 
committed  either  by  their  unauthorized 
or  by  their  authorized  agents.  The 
Attorney-General's  fear  th^t  a  special 
privilege  for  the  proletariat  might  be 
created  will  probably  be  justified  if  the 
bill,  now  amended  by  his  own  Gov- 
ernment, should  pass.  It  would  put 
trades  unions  in  a  position  free  from 
responsibility,  one  enjoyed  by  no  other 
incUvidual,  corporation,  or  community  in 
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England.  The  new  Government  appar- 
ently does  not  know  its  own  mind  as 
regards  labor.  The  Premier's  vacillation 
is  due,  not  to  the  fact  that  with  the  Lib- 
erals proper  he  could  have  been  beaten 
by  the  Laborites  and  the  Irish  together, 
but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  eighty  Irishmen  remain  eighty  in 
Parliament  after  Parliament,  there  is  little 
limit  to  the  possible  increase  of  the  fifty- 
four  Laborite  members.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  even  so  far  as  a  present  vote 
is  concerned  the  Premier  may  have  feared 
a  victorious  conjunction  of  hostile  ele- 
ments through  the  assistance  to  be  given 
by  Conservative»Unionists  to  the  Labor- 
ites. However  this  may  be,  one  principle 
is  clear :  that  the  right  of  organization 
and  combination  carries  with  it  a  corre- 
sponding responsibility.  Neither  capital 
nor  labor  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
combination  and  escape  the  responsi- 
bility. 

_.     ,         ^        The     emergence     of 
ijiBQMiet  and         #  #-  « 

Hanuur  Sympathy  fourteen  men  from  the 
mines  at  Coumeres, 
in  the  Department  of  Pas-de-Calais, 
France,  three  weeks  after  a  thousand  and 
more  miners  had  been  buried  within 
diem  by  an  explosion,  and  several  days 
after  all  attempt  at  rescue  had  practically 
ceased,  aroused  last  week  the  anger  of 
die  populace  against  the  officials  of  the 
mines,  and  particularly  against  the  engi- 
neers who  conducted  the  work  of  sal- 
vage. The  belief  is  widespread  that  a 
great  number  of  the  entombed  miners 
have  slowly  starved  to  deAth  because 
the  officials  neglected  to  put  forth  every 
possible  effort  to  save  life.  In  the 
Frendi  Chamber  of  Deputies  charges  of 
the  most  serious  nature  were  .  made 
gainst  the  mining  companies.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the^e 
charges  have  any  foundation  in  fact. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  prom- 
ised a  Government  investigation.  In 
contrast  with  the  inhumanity  implied  by 
these  charges,  there  was  evoked  by  the 
disaster  an  impressive  display  of  human 
sympathy  and  co-operation.  At  the  very 
time  when  the  relation  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  and  the  Government 
dl  Germany  was  strained  by  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  Moroccan  question,  Ger- 


mans were  hastening  over  the  border  to 
give  help  to  their  French  fellow-men. 
The  disaster  which  befell  those  French 
miners  obliterated  national  differences. 


Vesmriua 
in  Eruption 


Scenes  of  terror  and  mani- 
festations of  titanic  and 
elemental  fury  accompanied 
the  violent  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  last 
week  and  on  last  Sunday.  Fortunately, 
little  loss  of  life  is  so  far  reported,  but 
one  or  more  towns  have  been  partly 
destroyed,  some  villages  have  been 
abandoned,  and  hundreds  of  poor  peas- 
ants and  villagers  have  been  driven  help- 
less from  their  homes  and  their  little 
belongings.  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to 
give  the  present  eruption  its  relative 
place  in  importance  with  the  twenty-five 
or  thirty  outbreaks  large  enough  to  be 
especially  chronicled  in  history  since  the 
appalling  disaster  of  79  B.C.  which  over- 
whelmed Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
The  London  "  Times  "  correspondent 
asserts  that  the  lava  flow  has  exceeded 
any  for  two  centuries;  on  the  other 
hand,  Professor  Blasema,  of  Naples, 
says  that  he  considers  the  eruption  less 
alarming  than  those  of  1872,  1892,  and 
1894,  and  holds  that  Naples  has  nothing 
to  fear  except  the  discomfort  of  the 
ashes.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Vesuvius, 
after  some  years  of  comparative  inac- 
tivity, burst  into  violence  in  1902,  just 
after  the  Martinique  disaster,  and  has 
been  sporadically  active  ever  smce. 
The  present  outbreak  has  been  marked 
by  the  creation  of  one  or  more  new  cra- 
ters, by  terrific  explosions  throwing  up 
huge  incandescent  rocks  three  diousand 
feet  in  air,  by  incessant  rumblings, 
and  by  trembling  of  the  earth  for  a 
great  distance;  while  a  great  river  of 
lava,  five  hundred  feet  wide,  destroyed 
the  funicular  railway  and  the  hotel, 
diove  Dr.  Mattucci,  the  director  of  the 
observatory,  from  the  place  and  prob- 
ably destroyed  the  observatory,  invaded 
and  partly  overwhelmed  the  town  of 
Boscotrecase,  injured  some  parts  of 
the  towns  of  Ottajano  and  Torre 
Annunziata,  threatened  Boscoreale  and 
Pompeii,  and  drove  away  in  very  real 
danger  the  people  of  many  hamlets 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  or  near  its 
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foot.  An  eye-witness  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  scene  on  Saturday : 

Along  the  road  I  met  hundreds  of  families 
in  flight,  carrying  their  few  miserable  pos- 
sessions. The  spectacle  of  collapsed  carts 
and  fainting  women  was  frequent.  When  one 
reached  the  lava  streams,  a  stupefying  spec- 
tacle presented  itself.  From  a  pomt  on  the 
mountain  between  the  towns  I  saw  four  rivers 
of  molten  fire,  one  of  which,  two  hundred 
feet  wide  and  over  forty  feet  deep,  was  mov- 
ing slowly  and  majestically  onward,  devour- 
ing vineyards  and  olive  groves.  I  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  a  farm-house  which  was 
enveloped  on  three  sides  by  lava.  Immedi- 
ately overhead  the  great  crater  was  belching 
incandescent  rocks  and  scorix  for  an  incred- 
ible distance.  The  whole  summit  was 
wreathed  with  flames,  and  a  perpetual  roar 
was  heard.  Ever  and  anon  the  cone  of  the 
volcano  was  encircled  with  vivid  electric 
phenomena^  amid  which  a  downpour  of  liquid 
nre  on  all  sides  of  the  crater  was  revealed  in 
magnificent  awfulness.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  frightful  shock  of  earthquake,  which 
was  repeated  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Simultaneouslv  the  lava  streams  re- 
doubled their  onrush,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  fled  precipitately  toward  the  sea. 
The  lava  had  mvaded  the  road  behind  them. 

Ashes  fell  in  quantities  as  far  as  Capri 
and  Sorrento,  and  in  Naples  there  was 
a  general  exodus  from  the  shore  to  the 
heights,  and  very  decided  uneasiness 
despite  the  distance  and  the  assurances 
of  the  scientists.  The  King  and  Queen 
have  visited  the  disturbed  district,  and 
by  their  presence  and  sympathy  have 
encouraged  the  sufferers. 


_  ,  ^         ..    After  the  Russian 

Government   Ownership  congress 

of  Railways  in  Japan  ^f^  *  Congress 
of  representatives 
from  Japanese  chambers  of  commerce 
passed  resolutions  concerning  hoped-for 
progress  in  finance,  foreign  trade,  home 
manufactures,  and  transportation.  In 
the  last-named  domain  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions declared  for  a  more  specific  "  con- 
trol of  all  the  railways  in  the  Empire  as 
to  their  business  methods."  The  Impe- 
rial Government  itself  has  also  its  own 
matured  plans  for  promotion  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  among  them 
exactly  this  proposition  for  railway  con- 
trol. It  would  realize  it  by  taking  over 
the  railways  not  owned  by  it — about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  mileage.  The  first 
Japanese  railway,  built  over  thirty  years 
ago,  was  constructed  by  the  Government, 


not  so  much  because  of  any  preposses- 
sion favorable  to  Government  ownership 
as  because  private  capital  was  lacking. 
The  lack  continued  for  several  years,  but 
when  railway-building  by  private  compa- 
nies began,  it  progressed  twice  as  fast  as 
did  Government  building.  The  estimated 
cost  of  nationalizing  the  privately  owned 
lines  is  put  at  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars,  and  would  pay  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  present  owners. 
According  to  the  Government's  plan,  the 
State  is  to  acquire  the  privately  owned 
railways  by  compulsory  purchase  if  nec- 
essary, on  the  principle  of  eminent  do- 
main. As  to  payment,  the  Government's 
principle  is,  apparently,  to  pay  to  die 
present  companies  their  prospective 
profits  for  twenty  years,  this  being  ascer- 
tained by  multiplying  by  twenty  the 
average  yearly  profits  of  the  three  years 
preceding  the  Russian  war.  No  cash  is 
involved.  Stockholders  are  to  be  paid 
in  bonds  bearing  five  per  cent  interest 
and  redeemable  within  forty-five  years. 
The  net  revenues  of  the  railways  are  to 
be  devoted  to  paying  interest  on  and 
redeeming  the  bonds.  With  character- 
istic Japanese  caution,  the  transaction  is 
to  be  effected,  not  all  at  once,  but  grad- 
ually, so  that  there  shall  be  no  market 
disturbance.  This  plan,  when  presented 
in  a  bill  before  the  Japanese  Parliament, 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  amendment  by  a  vote  of  243  to 
109.  The  purchase  should  amply  repay 
the  State,  both  from  the  evident  military 
and  strategic  value  of  the  railways  afMl 
also  from  the  "  control  of  their  business 
methods,"  in  view  of  the  increasii^ 
commercial  importance  of  the  railways. 
As  to  the  latter  factor,  it  is  estimated  that 
after  the  extinction  of  the  bonds  the  yearly 
net  profit  from  the  railways  to  the  State 
will  equal  their  gross  receipts  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

« 
The  people  of  Chi- 
„    .9*'f*?'     ..     cagD.onApril3,by 
Mumcpa^Ownershtp    ^  „^^^  majority, 

approved  of  Mayor 
Dunne's  proposition  to  issue  Mueller 
Law  certificates  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring street  railways,  but  failed  to 
carry  by  a  three-fifths  vote  the  proposi- 
tion to  operate  street  railways.    The  vote 
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on  the  ordinance  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  certificates  was  1 10,008  for  to  106,669 
against  The  vote  on  the  question  of 
municipal  operation  was  120,911  for  to 
1 1 0,260  against  The  latter  proposition 
fell  more  than  17,000  votes  short  of  the 
three-fifths  requisite  for  adoption.  The 
city,  therefore,  may  proceed  to  acquire 
street  railways  as  soon  as  the  validity  of 
the  ordinance  shall  be  established  by 
the  courts  and  the  certificates  can  be 
sold,  but  it  cannot  operate.  It  is  cause 
for  surprise  that  the  proposition  to  oper- 
ate should  have  received  a  larger  vote 
than  was  cast  in  favor  of  the  ordinance 
looking  to  mere  acquisition  and  owner- 
ship. The  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  detailed  criticisms  of  the  particu- 
lar ordinance  under  consideration.  The 
victory  of  Mayor  Dunne  was  only  par- 
tial where  he  and  his  friends  had  confi- 
dently expected  it  to  be  decisive  and 
complete.  Two  years  ago  the  Mueller 
Municipal  Ownership  Law  was  adopted 
by  the  vote  of  1 53,223  to  30,279.  At  the 
same  time,  on  a  public  policy  proposi- 
tion, the  people  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  municipal  ownership  by  the  vote 
of  1 21 ,957  to  50,807 .  A  year  ago,  when 
Mr.  Ehinne  was  elected  Mayor  on  the 
issue  of  immediate  municipal  ownership 
by  a  plurality  in  excess  of  25,000,  the 
people,  by  a  vote  of  152,135  to  59,013, 
opposed  the  granting  of  any  street  rail- 
way franchises  whatever.  In  view  of 
these  figures,  the  closeness  of  the  vote  on 
April  3  last  is  sigfhificant  Of  course 
the  c<»icrete  proposition  is  bound  to  pro- 
voke more  opposition  thap  the  general 
qoesdoRS,  such  as  the  people  have  been 
voting  on  heretofore.  But  there  is 
more  to  the  dwindling  majority  for 
municipal  ownership  than  this.  Mayor 
Dunne's  appointments  and  conduct  of 
affairs  generally  have  not  been  such 
as  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  ad- 
ministrative capacity.  Mr.  William 
Kent,  who  voted  for  the  propositions, 
and  who  has  long  been  identified  with 
the  progressive  movement  in  Chicago, 
had  this  to  say  the  day  after  election : 
"  The  votes  do  not  show  that  Chicago  is 
reactionary  or  willing  to  go  back  to 
abused  and  abusive  private  franchises ; 
neither  do  they  show  that  Chicago  is 
tired  and  unwilling  to  continue  the  long 


fight  for  justice  and  public  rights.  If 
my  talks  with  many  honest  men  who 
voted  differently  from  my  vote  prove 
anything,  they  prove  that  Chicago  wants 
evidence  of  executive  capacity  before 
undertaking  tasks  of  such  vital  moment 
Chicago  pauses  and  hesitates  and  asks 
for  a  sign  of  official  appointments  that 
mean  capacity  to  manage  immense  in- 
terests. Chicago  asks  of  Mayor  Dunne 
more  proofs  of  executive  efficiency  than 
have  yet  been  given,  and  if  these  proofs 
are  given  Chicago  will  take  new  courage 
to  push  on  into  new  fields  of  democracy." 
A  considerable  negative  vote  was  in- 
spired by  the  dfesire  of  opponents  to 
injure  Mayor  Dunne  politically.  Former 
Mayor  Harrison,  the  day  before  election, 
came  out  in  an  interview  favoring  the 
general  policy  of  municipal  ownership, 
but  opposing  Mayor  Dunne's  particular 
proposition^  in  which  he  was  seconded 
by  officials  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Wards  in  which  these  leaders  were  active 
gave  adverse  votes.  Some  Republican 
organization  leaders  also  worked  against 
the  adoption  of  the  propositions.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  surpris- 
ing that  the  propositions  received  so 
large  a  vote  as  was  cast  for  them.  Un- 
doubtedly the  outcome  will  have  a  sober- 
ing effect  upon  Mayor  Dunne,  and  may 
lead  to  the  calling  in  of  wiser  counselors 
than  those  now  surrounding  him.  Shortly 
before  election  Mayor  Dunne  announced 
an  immediate  plan  of  procedure  that 
involves  utilizing  some  one  of  the  exist- 
ing companies  as  a  construction  com- 
pany to  rehabilitate  the  properties  and 
operate  them  on  a  revocable  license  until 
the  city  shall  be  able  to  take  them  over 
at  an  agreed  valuation. 


The   Senatorial  primaries 

^  "  kansas  afford  a  striking 

illustration  of  the  possibility  of  modify- 
ing the  Federal  Constitution  without  the 
resort  to  the  formality  of  an  amendment. 
In  other  years  the  Arkansas  voters  have 
expressed  their  Senatorial  preferences  at 
the  polls,  but  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  hare  been  held  to  be  bound 
only  by  the  vote  of  their  home  counties. 
A  candidate  mig^t  receive  a  majority  of 
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the  popular  vote  and  still  be  defeated. 
At  the  last  Democratic  State  Convention 
it  was  decided  that  the  nomination  for 
the  Senatorship  this  year  should  be  made 
at  the  general  primary  election,  and  that 
the  candidate  receiving  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  should  be  declared  the  party 
nominee.  The  two  candidates,  Senator 
Berry  and  Governor  Davis,  were  asked 
to  give  the  State  Committee  a  written 
pledge  to  abide  by  the, result  of  the  pri- 
maries. In  addition,  the  Committee 
secured  pledges  from  most  of  the  legis- 
lative candidates  to  cast  their  ballots  in 
the  Legislature  in  accordance  with  the 
expression  of  the  party  opinion.  There- 
fore the  indorsement  of  Governor  Davis 
at  the  recent  primaries  practically^nsures 
his  return  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
A  similar  plan  has  been  adopted  by  sev- 
eral other  States.  The  trend  of  popular 
sentiment  seems  to  be  toward  forcing 


in  return,  homes  destroyed,  and  some 
of  the  negroes,  filled  with  fear  and  anxi- 
ety, were  driven  from  the  city.  The 
citizens  of  Springfield  attribute  to  the 
presence  of  low  dives  and  cheap  saloons 
in  the  negro  quarters  and  in  certain  white 
sections  their  disgrace,  and  petitioned 
the  Legislature  to  enact  the  $1 ,000  license 
bill  as  a  means  of  prevention  of  another 
similar  outrage.  Ten  years  ago,  in  spite 
of  such  appeals,  this  anti-saloon  legis- 
lation in  Ohio  would  have  been  well- 
nigh  impossible,  with  the  saloon  influence 
at  high  tide  in  political  affairs.  Since 
then  anti-saloon  measures  have  been 
enacted  with  each  succeeding  session  by 
increasing  majorities,  until  the  liquor 
power  has  largely  vanished  from  the  reck- 
oning of  the  lawmakers  of  Ohio.  This 
is  particularly  evident  at  the  session  just 
closed  in  the  enactment  of  four  bills, 
including  the  raising  of  the  saloon  tax. 


Legislatures  merely  to  ratify  the  decision  VThe  search  and  seizure  law,  which  gives 


of  the  people  in  /the  election  of  Senators,' 
precisely  as  it  has  forced  the  electoral 
college  to  become  merely  a  ratifying 
body.  Apparently  the  Constitution  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  modified  by  such 
local  arrangements  than  it  is  to  be  form- 
ally amended  against  the  will  of  a  hos- 
tile Senate. 


the  right  to  officers  to  enter  any  place 
where  there  is  any  suspicion  that  liquor 
is  being  sold  contrary  to  law,  was  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  those,  communities  that 
had  voted  "  dry  "  under  local  option  laws, 
but  were   being  infested  with  "speak- 
easies"  and  "blind  tigers."    The  "Jones 
3  remonstrance "  law  for  residence   dis- 
tricts   in    towns    and    cities,   and    the 
The  Ohio  Legislature  raised  )•'  Roberts  dance"  hall "  law,  prohibiting^ 

■^        '         /-.i^-  o.  .      ^g  gj^jg  q£  liquors  in  the  same  place 

where  a  public  dance  is  held,  complete 
the  list  of  the  new  anti-saloon  measures. 
The  wisdom  of  the  "remonstrance  law,  as 
well  as  of  other  provisions  of  the  local 
option  system  as  it  exists  in  Ohio,  has 
been  questioned  by  some  thoughtful  and 
public-spirited  people ;  but  whatever  the 
specific  defects  of  these  laws  may  be, 
their  general  effect  has  been  wholesome. 


in  OaT"  *®  ^*'°°"  ^  °*  ^^  ^^'^ 
I  lo  $1,000  during  the  ses- 
sion just  closed,  after  one  of  the  bitterest 
temperance  fights  on  record,  being  the 
culmination  of  a  series  of  new  liquor 
laws  enacted  throughout  its  deliberations. 
Ohio  has  been  near  the  bottom  in  the 
matter  of  taxing  saloons,  with  a  mini- 
mum tax  of  only  $350.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  increase  will  add  over  a  million 
dollars  to  the  revenues  of  the  State,  and 
at  the  same  time  reduce  the  number  of 
saloons  by  five  thousand.  Most  potent 
in  securing  the  passage  of  this  law  was 
the  terrible  mob  spirit  shown  during  the 
late  Springfield  riots,  which  necessitated 
the  calling  out  of  the  State  militia  at  a 
cost  of  $25,000  to  the  State.  For  the 
second  time  in  the  past  two  years  Spring- 
field had  been  the  scene  of  riotous  dis- 
order incident  to  the  shooting  of  a  white 
man  by  die  negro  element  in  Springfield's 
toughest  quarters.     Houses  were  burned 


Kansas  Oil  Rate 
Complaints 


The  complaint  of  the 
Kansas  independent 
refineries  and  oil-pro- 
ducers regarding  railway  rates  was  con- 
sidered important  enough  to  warrant  a 
hearing  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission.  This  was  lately  completed 
at  Kansas  City.  The  independents  in- 
troduced much  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  while  rates  inside  the  State  of 
Kansas  are,  under  the  maximum  freight 
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law,  low  enough  to  give  liberal  profits, 
the  refineries  cannot  compete  for  busi- 
ness outside  the  State  because  of  the 
high  rates  in  effect  beyond  the  State 
line.  As  an  example  it  was  shown  that 
from  Neodesha  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
the  rate  is  nine  cents ;  to  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  half  a  mile  farther,  seventeen 
cents.  It  is  claimed  by  the  independ- 
ents that  rates  have  been  raised  on  out 
of  State  shipments  since  the  Kansas  law 
took  effect,  making  the  cost  of  delivering 
oil  so  great  that  the  independents  cannot 
compete  with  the  Standard,  which  makes 
part  of  its  shipment  through  its  own 
pipe  lines,  thus  saving  on  freight.  The 
railways  admitted  the  high  rates — with 
explanations.  They  claim  that  money 
is  lost  on  the  Kansas  rates  and  that  it 
would  be  injustice  to  extend  those  rates 
outside  the  State.  The  Commission 
asked  for  figures  to  sustain  the  roads' 
claims,  and  has  taken  the  matter  under 
advisement  The  hearing  emphasizes 
the  difficulty  lying  in  the  way  of  inde- 
pendent oil  refining  and  production  if 
there  is  obstruction  from  transportation 
companies.  The  Standard  Oil'  Com- 
pany is  said  to  have  over  {10,000,000 
worth  of  crude  oil  stored  in  the  Kansas- 
Indian  Territory  field,  all  purchased  at 
fifty  cents  a  barrel.  It  is  building  and 
filling  a  35,000-barrel  tank  each  day. 
The  independents  are  consuming  about 
3,500  barrels  a  day,  mostly  from  their 
own  oil  wells.  Of  the  55,000  barrels  pro- 
duced daily  in  the  Southwestern  oil  field 
only  1 2,000  barrelsare  credited  to  Kansas, 
the  remainder  being  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  Oklahoma,  where  the  Standard 
is  in  full  control.  The  Kansas  investors 
in  oil  stocks  have  received  no  dividends 
for  a  year,  and  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  oif  one.  The  contest,  far  from 
being  finished,  is  only  beg^n,  and  more 
drastic  legislation  may  be  exp>ected  when 
the  next  session  of  the  Kansas  Legislature 
meets.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  the 
Kansasindef>endentswillnotsurrender — 
though  they  may  fight  a  long  time  before 
they  secure  sufficient  advantage  to  re- 
sume profits  on  their  investments  in  the 
oil  field.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  some 
exaggeration  appears  in  the  ex  parte 
statements  of  both  sides,  and  that  pro- 
fessional agitators  and  politicians  have 


taken  advantage  of  the  situation  to  make 
capital  for  themselves.  But  back  of  it 
all  is  a  very  real  and  earnest  struggle  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  important  wealth- 
producing  industry,  and  the  success  of 
the  independents  in  conducting  a  profit- 
able business,  despite  die  opposition  of 
the  Standard,  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
people  of  the  Western  oil  field.  The 
decision  of  the  Commission  will  do  much 
to  determine  the  future  of  the  contest 


„  ^.^  ,      At  its  recent  municipal 

""H^^SS^^  -lection  (April  3).  Kan- 
sas  City,  Missoun,  was 
so.  fortunate  as  to  secure  for  itself  the 
services  as  Mayor  of  a  man  not  only  of 
the  highest  personal  character,  but  also 
with  expert  knowledge  of  municipal 
affairs.  Henry  M.  Beardsley,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  is  a  lawyer  who  found  time  in 
the  campaign  to  direct  a  canvass  which 
raised  nearly  $300,000  for  a  building 
for  the  Kansas  City  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  of  which  he  is  Presi- 
dent For  six  years  Mr.  Beardsley  has 
been  a  member  of  the  upp>er  branch  of 
the  Common  Council,  and  for  two  years 
he  has  been  President  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  In  this  latter  capacity 
he  has  directed  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
water  plant,  and  has  supervised  other 
important  public  works  in  which  many 
million  dollars  have  been  expended.  He 
has  been  a  close  student  of  recent  litera- 
ture on  municipal  affairs,  and  is  gener- 
ally regarded  in  Kansas  City  as  the  best- 
informed  man  on  municipal  subjects  in 
the  town.  He  felt  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  give  up  his  professional  work' 
to  become  a  candidate  for  Mayor,  but 
finally  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  and  to  his  sense  of  obligation  to 
use  his  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  Under  instructions  from 
Governor  Folk,  who  controls  the  Kansas 
City  Elections  Board  and  the  Police 
Commissioners,  the  town  secured  the 
fairest  election  in  its  recent  history. 
The  Governor  himself  visited  the  city 
on  election  day  to  see  that  his  instruc- 
tions were  rigidly  observed,  and  police 
interference  at  the  polls  and  fraudulent 
voting,  common  in  other  elections,  were 
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eliminated.  The  chief  fight  against  Mr. 
Beardsley,  aside  from  partisan  opposi- 
tion, came  from  the  element  that  favors 
a  lax  enforcement  of  law.  His  vote  was 
the  highest  ever  polled  by  a  candidate 
for  Mayor  in  Kansas  City.  There  was 
much  independent  voting.  The  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Auditor,  and  two 
Republican  candidates  for  Aldermen, 
opposed  by  the  Civic  League,  were  de- 
feated. The  election  was  of  unusual 
importance  because  the  questions  of  a 
franchise  for  a  company  to  supply  nat- 
ural gas  and  of  a  ten-year  extension  of 
the  street  railway  franchises  are  to  come 
before  the  new  city  administration  for 
settlement. 

9 

Seattle  has  lately 
Seat  hand  ^j^^^gj     William 

Municipal  Ownerahip       tt-  i  ^t 

"^  '^      Hickman    Moore 

as  Mayor  on  an  independent  municipal 
ownership  ticket,  defeating  the  regular 
Republican  candidate  by  a  plurality  of 
but  fifteen  votes.  The  contest  leading 
up  to  this  result  was  marked  by  features 
significant  of  the  rapid  development  of 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  municipal  own- 
ership. Seattle  is  normally  a  Republi- 
can city,  the  metropolis  of  a  State  which 
is  overwhelmingly  Republican  in  Na- 
tional affairs,  which  two  years  ago  g^ve 
Roosevelt  a  majority  over  Parker  of 
approximately  three  to  one.  Its  city 
government  has  been  continuously  Re- 
publican in  all  its  branches  since  1898. 
A  correspondent  of  The  Outlook  in 
Seattle  describes  the  political  situation 
and  the  recent  campaign  as  follows : 

Locally  the  Republican  machine  has  come 
to  represent  chiefly  the  steam  railroads,  the 
street  railway  company  which  owns  and 
operates  nearly  all  the  street  railways  of  the 
city,  and  the  liquor  and  kindred  interests. 
The  railroads  are  interested  in  having  a 
"friendly"  government  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  rapidly  expanding  business  and 
facilities  render  it  necessary  for  them  to 
ask  frequent  franchises  and  other  rights  of 
the  city,  and  also  through  the  desire  to  keep 
down  local  taxation.  The  street  railway 
company  has  sought  to  dominate  politics  as 
a  nieans  of  preventing;  too  strict  a  regulation 
of  its  business  under  its  franchises,  and  as  a 
means  of  securing  additional  franchises  from 
time  to  time  on  favorable  terms.  The  mu- 
nicipal ownership  campaign  was  organized 
less  than  four  months  before  the  date  for  the 
election.  The  most  active  part  in  it  was 
taken  by  certain  leaders  of  organized  labor, 


with  a  large  body  of  unionized  workmen  at 
their  back.    Consolidated  with  this  factioa 
was  a  Municipal  Ownership   League  com- 
posed chiefly  of  business  and  profesaonal 
inen.    Early  in  January  these  two  organia- 
tions  joined  forces  in  calling  a  mass  conven- 
tion for  the  nomination  of  an  independent 
ticket  to  run  on  a  municipal  ownership  plat- 
form.    While  that  convention  was  open  to  all 
advocates  of  municipal  ownership  desiring  to 
participate  in  it,  it  was  actually  attend«l  by 
less  than  five  hundred  delegates.    There  was 
a  lively  contest  in  the  nomination  of  a  mayor, 
but  aU  other   nominations    were  made  by 
acclamation,  and  there  was  so  little  of  a 
scramble  for  places  on  the  ticket  that  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  completing  it  The 
platform  adopted  was  a  declaration  for  gen- 
eral municipal    ownership,    and  includ«i  a 
declaration  denouncing  the  practice  of  ac- 
cepting political  contributions  from  corporate 
interests.    The  Republican  platform  was  to 
a  large  extent  modeled  after  that  adopted  bv 
the  municipal  ownership  advocates,  thougn 
it  contained  no  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
municipal    ownership    of    street-car    lines, 
which  plank  in    the   independent  platform 
became    thereby    the   chief    bone   of   con- 
tention between  the   parties.    Both  of  the 
leading   dail^  newspapers   of   the  city  re- 
fused   to    give    active   support   to   either 
party.    A  minor  daily  paper  was  subsidized 
by  the  Republican    committee   and   circu- 
lated ,free  during  the  campaign  to  every 
voter. '  Another  minor  daily  paper  remained 
independent  and  impartial,  endeavoring  to 
give  the  news  of  the  campaign  without  cwx 
or  prejudice.    Unable  to  command  the  kind 
of  newspaper  support  essential  to  their  cam- 
paign, the  Repuolican  committee  made  lib- 
eral use  of  the  billboards  of  the  city,placard- 
ing  them  with  declarations  from  the  party 
platform,  assertions  regarding  the  abilities 
and  capabilities  of  the  Republican  candi- 
dates, and  veiled  attacks  on  the  integrity  of 
the  candidates  of  the  opposition.     These 
latter  aroused  so  much  antagonism  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  forced  later 
in  the  campaign  to  disclaim  their  authorship 
and  shift  that  responsibility  to  the  shoulders 
of  a  press  agent.    Seattie  has  already  en- 
tered upon  two  important  experiments  in 
municipal  ownership,  one  a  gravity  water 
system,  and  the  other  a  water-power  electric- 
lighting  plant,  both  of  which  have  proven 
successful    and    highly   profitable.    These, 
together  with  the  abuses  and  offenses  of  the 
pnvatelyowned  street  railway  service, formed 
the  chief  line  of  attack.    The  Republicans 
attempted  to  shift  the  fight  to  the  moral  issue 
of  an  "  open  "  or  a  "  closed  "  town,  but  the 
independents  met  them  on  that  ground  with 
declarations  even  stronger  than  the  RepuUi- 
cans  cared  to  make  lest  they  alienate  some 
of  their  support  of  the  wide-open  element 
Under  the  laws  of  Washington  any  city  of 
the  first  class  may,  by  popular  vote,  issue 
bonds  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  a 
street  railway  system  or  other  public  utility, 
the  bonds  so  issued  to  be  a  lien  only  upon  tb< 
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property  so  constructed  or  purchased  and 
upon  its  earnings.  In  the  recent  campaign 
both  parties  pledged  their  councilmanic  can- 
didates to  submit  such  a  proposal  to  a  vote 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  and  it  is  now 
anticipated  that  it  will  be  submitted  within  a 
few  months  after  the  new  Council  comes  in, 
in  April.  The  people  of  Seattle  won  another 
victory  in  the  recent  election  in  the  adoption 
by  a  vote  of  approximately  eight  to  one  of  a 
charter  amendment  modeled  after  the  Los 
Angeles  charter  provision,  and  reserving  to 
the  voters  the  power  to  recall  from  office  a 
public  official  wno  does  not  give  satisfaction 
to  his  constituents. 


__     _    ,  The  twenty-fifth  anniver- 

^ItSr  s»^  °*  t''^  founding 
of  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute  was  celebrated 
by  "  a  week  of  days,"  beginning  oi  Sun- 
day, the  first  of  April,  with  special  serv- 
ices in  the  great  chapel,  which  seats 
easily  the  fourteen  hundred  students, 
the  teachers  and  their  families,  and 
others  who  may  choose  to  attend.  It 
was  a  sea  of  people  all  the  week.  The 
main  part  of  the  programme  was  carried 
out  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  special  train  from  New 
York  bringing  about  a  hundred  men 
and  women  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  wonderful  work  that  has  been  grow- 
ing with  such  unexampled  strength  and 
activity  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
speakers  represented  both  sections,  both 
races,  both  sexes,  and  several  denomina- 
tions. To  the  Northern  visitors  present 
the  most  interesting  features  were  the 
cordial  indorsement  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute and  its  Principal  by  such  represent- 
ative Southern  men  as  Bishop  Galloway, 
of  Mississippi,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Aber- 
crombie,  President  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  and  the  addresses  by  negro 
speakers,  both  men  and  women,  gradu- 
ates of  Tuskegee,  giving  account  of 
their  work  for  their  race ;  one  of  the 
roost  interesting  of  these  was  the  report 
by  J;  W.  Robinson  on  the  work  of  Tus- 
kegee graduates  in  western  Africa,  car- 
ried on  under  the  authority  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  German  Government,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cotton  industry  there 
by  the  native  population.  Among  the 
addresses  from  the  North  perhaps  the 
most  notable  was  that  of  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
Taft  on  the  significance  and  application 


of  the  three  constitutional  amendments 
relative  to  the  negro  and  his  history. 
His  speech  was  taken  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  Administration.  In  it  he 
defended  the  right,  and,  we  think,  im- 
pliedly the  wisdom,  of  attaching  qualifi- 
cations to  the  su£Erage,  provided  they 
are  not  qualifications  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  Judg- 
ing from  the  relative  volume  of  applause 
which  greeted  his  address  and  the  con- 
trary opinion  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
in  favor  of  unqualified  suffrage,  the  for- 
mer opinion  had  the  support  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  negro  audience.  President 
Northrop's  wholly  extemporaneous  ad- 
dress was  a  fine  specimen  of  multum  in 
parvo,  and  spontaneous  and  prolonged 
applause  greeted  the  emphasis  he  laid  on 
the  idea  that  the  material  gains  of  the  col- 
ored people  are  not  the  chief  gains,  but 
their  increased  ability  to  be  of  service 
to  humanity  in  the  highest  and  noblest 
way.  This  was  in  line  with  what  was 
said  by  President  Eliot,  who,  quoting 
Dr.  Washington,  added,  "I  could  not 
find  it  possible  to  state  in  more  precise 
terms  the  present  needs  of  Harvard 
University  than  Dr.  Washington  has 
stated  the  needs  of  Tuskegee.  They 
are  the  same  for  the  two  institutions: 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees 
to  fill  gaps  and  make  improvements,  to 
enlarge  and  co-ordinate  the  different 
branches  of  the  institution.  The  real 
education  which  Harvard  University  has 
been  trying  to  give  for  two  hundred  and 
seventy  years  is  just  the  same  thing  that 
Tuskegee  has  been  trying  to  give  for 
twenty-five  years:  to  teach  youth  the 
love  of  freedom,  the  love  of  truth,  and 
the  love  of  service.  The  two  institutions 
have  different  histories,  but  their  ends 
are  the  same."  The  music  was  good,  the 
singing  of  the  hymns  by  the  great  con- 
gregation oi  rich  negro  voices  was  in- 
spiring, and  the  weather  was  simply 
perfect,  so  that  in  all  these  respects 
nothing  more  could  be  desired.  Exhibits 
of  all  kinds,  agricultural,  historic,  do- 
mestic, and  academic,  were  disposed  in 
different  buildings  and  were  crowded 
with  visitors,  while  during  certain  hours 
of  each  day  the  academic  and  theory 
classes  were  in  session  and  open  to  the 
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public.  A  pleasant  incident  in  the  cele- 
bration was  the  gift  of  a  silver  loving- 
cup  to  Booker  Washington  from  the 
people  of  Mobile.  His  response  was 
characteristically  appreciative,  as  were 
his  words  with  reference  to  his  Tuskegee 
neighbors :  "  From  the  citizens  of  both 
races  in  my  county  I  have  been  the 
recipient  of  marks  of  friendship.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years  I  have  never  received 
one  personal  indignity  in  word  or  act 
Nor  have  I  ever  asked  anything  of  black 
or  white  citizens  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  grant  that  I  have  not  received." 
At  the  close  of  the  week,  after  seeing 
and  hearing everythingthat  demonstrated 
the  value  of  what  Tuskegee  is  doing, 
there  were  many  to  echo  the  opinion  of 
President  Eliot  Uiat  there  should  be  at 
least  one  such  institution  as  Tuskegee 
in  each  of  the  Southern  States,  and  "  in 
my  judgment,"  said  he,  "  the  National 
Government,  through  whose  action  slav- 
ery was  abolished,  should  take  a  hand  in 
the  establishment  of  these  new  Tuske- 
gees.  .  .  .  Wherever  throughout  the 
country  there  are  communities  of  colored 
people  so  populous  that  separate  schools 
must  be  maintained  for  them,  the  Na- 
tional Government  should  give  aid  to  the 
States  that  they  may  have  competent 
normal  schools." 


Raciat 
Se\f-Esteem 


At  the  Convention  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment recently  held  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  the  colored  delegates 
and  the  white  delegates  were  seated 
separately.  The  arrangement  occasioned 
no  small  amount  of  criticism.  Some  of 
the  colored  delegates,  accepting  this  ar- 
rangement as  an  insult  to  their  race, 
declined  to  attend  the  Convention.  A 
number  of  white  delegates  have  inter- 
preted it  in  the  same  way.  One  negn'o 
minister  has  written  a  letter  calling  the 
action  of  the  ofiBcers  of  the  Convention 
unchristian.  The  incident  has  now 
been  made  notable  by  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Congr^ationalist "  by  a 
negro  minister,  to  whose  words  we  have 
in  another  instance  had  occasion  to  refer, 
the  Rev.  T.  Nelson  Baker,  of  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts.  He  points  out  very 
clearly  that  to  regard  the  separation  of 


the  races  as  an  insult  to  the  negro  is 
equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  the  n^ro 
is  an  inferior.  From  his  article  we  quote 
the  following  sentences : 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  will  ever  save 
the  negroes  of  the  South  from  the  pity  of  all 
thoughtful  people — and  pity  borders  on  con- 
tempt—and that  is  the  growth  of  a  feeling  in 
the  heart  of  the  Southern  negro  that  makes 
him  as  proud  of  being  by  himself  as  the 
Southern  white  man  is  ofbeing  by  himself. . . . 
It  is  hard  to  respect  a  person  that  is  alwajrs 
whining  and  pouting  because  you  do  not 
want  to  sit  by  him.  .  .  .  When  the  negro 
really  feels  as  proud  of  being  black  as  the 
white  man  does  of  being  white,  he  will  no 
longer  feel  humiliated  by  being  seated  by 
himself.  .  .  -.  Booker  T.  Washington  is  just 
as  great  a  man  sitting  apart  with  his  mother's 
people  as  he  is  when  he  sits  with  his  father's 
people. 

There  is  growing  up  among  the  negroe^of 
this  land  a  class  of  piersons  who  spend  their 
time  and  strength  in  talking  and  writing  about 
their  "  manhood."  This  talk  has  the  tendency 
to  give  one  the  same  feeling  one  has  in  the 
presence  of  the  woman  who  is  always  talking 
about  how  sacred  she  holds  her  virtue.  Supe- 
riority, manhood,  and  virtue  never  ^leak  of 
themselves. 

Mr.  Baker  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  the  wrongs  done  the  n^ro  should 
be  fought,  but  he  makes  it  plain  that  he 
does  not  agree  with  those  who  put  their 
faith  in  methods  of  fighting  wrong  which 
involve  a  disregard  of  the  separation  of 
the  races : 

Some  would  destroy  the  "  Jim  Crow  car," 
so  that  white  and  colored  can  travel  together ; 
others  would  destroy  the  "  Jim  Crow  negro," 
so  that  the  so-called  "  Jim  Crow  car  "  would 
be  the  best  car  in  which  to  travel.  This  is 
the  longest  way  round,  but  it  is  the  surest 
way  home. 

This  constant  protest  against  everything 
like  race  separation  has  a  deeper  mean- 
ing than  at  first  sight  appears.  There  is 
a  class  of  negro  leaders  who  in  their  blind- 
ness object  to  everything  negro.  They 
object  to  negro  churches,  and  call  them  a 
great  wrong  against  the  negro ;  they  object 
to  negro  schools,  and  feel  that  a  great  wrong 
has  been  done  the  negro  child  who  has  not 
been  allowed  to  attend  school  with  white 
children— and  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they 
object  to  the  negro  child. 

The  name  negro  smacks  of  reproach — so 
did  the  name  Christian  once,  but  to-day  it  is 
the  name  which  is  above  every  name.  Names 
are  what  the  owners  of  the  names  make 
them. 

We  commend  these  statements  by  a 
n^ro  minister  to  those  who,  by  protesting 
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against  the  separation  of  the  races,  are 
really  urging  the  negroes  to  regard  sep- 
aration as  a  badge  of  inferiority. 


.         The  troubles   which    have 

JI""  "" .     been   smoldering   in    John 
a  Ferment       .,  j      rv      •  , 

Alexander  Dowie  s  commu- 
nity for  many  months  past  last  week 
broke  out  into  flames.  The  leader  of  the 
strange  religious  cult  which  is  known  as 
the  Christian  Catholic  Church  of  Zion 
has  been  an  autocrat  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  has  displayed  great  skill  in 
selecting  from  various  sources  the  most 
effective  devices  for  impressing  with  a 
sense  of  his  power  the  sort  of  people 
whom  he  has  succeeded  in  gathering 
together.  Faith  healing  combined  with 
time-dock  devices  for  recording  prayers, 
elaborate  ritual  skillfully  combined  with 
the  informality  of  revival  services,  great 
industrial  schemes  combined  with  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  various  under- 
takings are  vested  in  him  personally, 
observances  of  fasts  and  certain  forms 
of  abstinence  combined  with  appeals  to 
some  of  the  crudest  passions  and  desires 
for  self-indulgence,  a  complicated  organ- 
ism combined  with  a  retention  of  su- 
preme power  for  himself,  constitute  some 
of  the  methods  by  which  he  has  built  up 
a  city  in  Illinois  and  has  created  for 
himself  a  position  which  combines  the 
function  of  an  army  general,  an  ecclesi- 
astical patriarch,  a  religious  prophet,  a 
miracle-worker,  a  fortune-teller,  and  a 
corporation  magnate.  Financial  ad- 
verses  seem  now  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
autocrat's  present  difficulties.  Added 
to  these  are  his  physical  disability,  which 
has  shaken  the  faith  of  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  superabundance  of  his 
power  to  deal  with  the  ills  of  the  human 
flesh,  and  the  suspicions  of  his  subordi- 
nates in  office  that  he  is  inclined  toward 
polygamy.  From  the  contradictory  re- 
ports in  the  daily  papers  this  much  at 
least  appears  :  that  he  is  separated  from 
his  wife  and  son,  and  that  divorce  pro- 
ceedings have  been  or  are  about  to  be 
commenced;  that  the  community  sym- 
pathizes with  the  wife ;  that  the  lieuten- 
ant to  whom  in  his  temporary  absence 
he  gave  a  power  of  attorney  involving 
complete  control  of  the  property  of  the 


community  has  used  this  power  to  deed 
the  property  to  a  different  representative 
of  Zion ;  and  this  action  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  communication  from 
the  new  leader  informing  him  that  he  has 
been  suspended  from  office.  What  he 
may  accomplish  by  his  personal  presence 
when  he  reaches  Zion  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  At  other  critical  stages  in  his  career 
he  has  succeeded  in  rescuing  himself  from 
very  grave  difficulties^;  but  now,  with  his 
most  trusted  lieutenants  and  even  his 
wife  and  his  son  attacking  him  with  bitter- 
ness and  determination,  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion the  only  outcome  of  which  appears 
to  mean  either  his  own  retirement  or 
the  disintegration  of  the  community  he 
has  constructed.  The  present  condition 
of  Dowieism  illustrates  the  fact  that 
superstition  has  within  itself  elements 
which  bring  it  to  destruction. 


Our  readers  will  recall  a 
The  Case  of  noj^bie  1^^^,  ^^^^  tj,e 
Dr.  Crapsey  ^^  ^  g  Crapsey,  pub- 
lished in  The  Outlook  for  September  2, 
1905,  and  the  correspondence  to  which 
it  led.  Charges  of  heresy  were  subse- 
quently preferred  against  Mr.  Crapsey, 
who  is  the  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Rochester,  New  York. 
These  charges  are  based  upon  a  volume 
written  by  him  entitled  "  Religion  and 
Politics,"  and  on  a  sermon  preached  by 
him  last  December.  His  accusers  aver 
that  Dr.  Crapsey  denies  the  virgin  birth 
of  Jesus,  his  resurrection,  his  miracles, 
and  generally  his  divine  origin  and  char- 
acter; in  a  word,  the  supernatural  in 
Christianity.  The  charges  were  first 
brought  before  a  Committee  of  Investi- 
gation which  decided  that  the  evidence 
did  not  justify  a  presentment.  The 
"  Churchman,"  which  is  unquestionably 
both  the  ablest  and. the  most  broadly 
representative  organ  of  the  Episcopail 
Church,  affirms  that  "  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  churchmen  and  non-church- 
men this  judgment  will  doubtless  stand 
as  representing  common  justice,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  decision  of  the  present 
court  may  be."  Dr.  Crapsey  has,  how- 
ever, been  presented  for  trial  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  to 
which  his  parish  belongs,  and  the  case 
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is  set  down  by  the  Bishop  of  Western 
New  York,  Dr.  William  David  Walker, 
for  trial  on  the  17th  of  this  month. 


ythat  is  Fandamentttl 
Christianity  ? 


Whether  the  Com- 
mittee of  Investiga- 
tion and  the  "  over- 
whelming mass  of  churchmen  and  non- 
churchmen  "  or  the  Standing  Committee 
are  correct  in  their  interpretation  of  Dr. 
Crapsey  we  shall  not  here  consider.  To 
do  this  would  require  a  careful  and  judi- 
cial review  of  his  book.  But,  assuming 
for  the  moment  that  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee are  correct  in  their  interpretation, 
two  questions  remain :  Are  the  views 
attributed  to  Dr.  Crapsey  sound  or  un- 
sound ?  If  unsound,  does  the  error  dis- 
qualify him  for  the  ministry  ?  There  are 
three  views  of  Christianity  entertained 
to-day:  the  first,  that  man  is  left  to 
grope  his  way  as  best  he  can  to  the  truth, 
and  that  Christianity  is  the  best  solution 
of  the  enigma  of  life  which  he  has  yet 
reached ;  the  second,  that  God  has  ap- 
peared to  a  special  chosen  people  and 
given  to  them  the  solution,  and  that 
Christianity  is  that  specially  revealed 
solution;  the  third,  that  God  is  and 
always  has  been  man's  Companion,  that 
revelation  is  as  universal  as  aspiration, 
that  all  religions  are  partial  reveal- 
ings  of  God  to  man  and  in  man,  and 
that  Christianity  is  the  supreme  chapter 
in  this  history  of  perpetual  revelation. 
The  first  view  eliminates  the  supernatu- 
ral, the  second  regards  it  as  an  episode, 
the  third  believes  in  it  as  universal.  The 
Standing  Committee  attribute  the  first 
view  toDr.Crapsey;  they  themselves  hold 
the  second  view ;  The  Outlook,  in  com- 
mon with  an  increasing  number  of  Chris- 
tians, holds  the  third.  We  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  this  is  also  Dr.  Crap- 
sey's  view,  though  by  him  not  always 
clearly  differentiated  from  the  first.  But 
were  it  otherwise  the  question  would 
still  remain.  Should  he  be  excluded  from 
the  ministry  for  his  error  ?  We  think 
not.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  not  a 
school  of  philosophy,  it  is  a  reservoir  of 
life.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  wel- 
come to  its  membership  all  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians,  and  to 
its   ministry   all   who,  in   the   spirit  of 


Christ,  are  endeavoring  to  promote  peace 
and  good  will  among  men.  Christ  has 
given  his  ministers  both  their  mission 
and  their  equipment:  "As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  Re- 
ceive ye  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whose  soever 
sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them ;  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained."  Whosoever  accepts 
this  Christly  mission,  manifests  this 
Christly  spirit,  and  gives  himself  to  this 
Chrisdy  task  of  delivering  men  from  the 
pains  and  the  bondage  of  sin,  belongs  in 
the  Christian  ministry,  whatever  philoso- 
phy he  may  hold  respecting  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  enigma  of  life. 


-    ,         , ,  Eastman  Johnson,  who 

Eastnu,n  Johnson    ^j^j    ^^   ^j^  ^^^    j^ 

New  York  City  last  week,  was  in  his 
eighty-second  year  and  was  one  of  the 
patriarchs  of  American  painting.  He  was 
bom  in  Maine,  taught  himself  to  paint 
portraits,  and  in  Washington,  while  still 
a  very  young  man,  painted  portraits  ot 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Mrs.  Madison, 
Emerson,  Webster,  Longfellow,  Haw- 
thorne, and  many  other  prominent  Amer- 
icans. In  1849  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Leutze  in  Diisseldorf,  and  subsequently 
studied  in  Italy  and  Holland,  spending 
four  years  in  the  latter  country.  On  his 
return  to  Washington  he  opened  a  studio 
in  Boston;  his  interest  in  Indians  and 
his  desire  to  study  them  for  paintingr 
purposes  led  him  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior ;  in  1857  he  became  one  of 
the  group  of  artists  and  writing  men  who 
did  their  work  in  the  old  University 
building  on  Washington  Square,  New 
York.  He  became  known  early  both 
as  a  portrait  painter  and  as  a  painter  of 
characteristic  types — what  the  French 
call  a  "genre"  painter.  "The  Old 
Kentucky  Home  "  captivated  the  public 
imagination  in  1858  ;•  other  pictures 
which  won  their  way  to  great  popularity 
were  "The  Barefoot  Boy,"  "Fiddling 
His  Way,"  "The  Old  Stage<:oach," 
"  A  Sunday  Morning,"  and  "  The  Pen- 
sion Agent."  Among  prominent  men 
who  sat  for  him  in  later  years  were 
Presidents  Arthur,  Cleveland,  and  Har- 
rison, Presidents  McCosh,  Porter,  and 
White,  Bishop  Potter,  and  a  long  line  o£ 
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women  of  social  prominence.  Eastman 
Johnson  was  not  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  a  great  painter,  but  he  was  a  very 
painstaking  and  faithful  interpreter  of 
life  and  character,  both  in  his  portrait 
and  genre  work.  His  technique  was 
good  without  being  brilliant,  and  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  recording  the  history 
of  his  time  in  a  series  of  portraits  which 
are  likely  to  give  his  work  hereafter 
something  of  the  historical  interest  of 
that  of  Copley  and  Stuart.  Like  them, 
he  came  at  a  fortunate  period,  and  he 
has  caught  and  transmitted  to  posterity 
the  features  and  in  a  certain  sense  the 
standards  and  ideals  of  a  generation 
educated  in  common  traditions.  No 
more  sincere,  straightforward  artist  has 
lived  in  America,  nor  one  more  devoted 
to  his  craft ;  and  the  great  respect  and 
honor  in  which  he  was  held  were  recog- 
nition alike  of  his  character  and  his 
talent.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  older  generation  of  artists 
whose  work  was  stamped  by  great  sim- 
plicity, directness,  and  thoroughness  of 
technique  rather  than  the  refinement 
and  subtlety  of  the  later  methods,  and 
lacking  the  atmosphere  and  imagination 
of  the  best  work  of  the  more  recent  men. 


An  Orchestra  in 
the  Open  Air 


Mr.  J.  Fred  WoUe,  who 
created  the  Bach  Fes- 
tivals at  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  and  whose  extraordinary 
ability  to  impart  to  others  his  own  musi- 
cal sensitiveness  and  intelligence  gave 
to  those  festivals  great  distinction,  has 
been  performing  this  year  a  similar,  yet 
different,  service  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  has  established  a  series  of  orchestral 
concerts  in  the  open  air.  These  have 
been  held  in  the  Greek  Theater,  belong- 
ing to  the  University  of  California,  at 
Berkeley.  There,  under  the  Califomian 
sky,  with  the  breeze  blowing  freely  upon 
the  audience  and  sounding  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  while  the  songs 
of  the  birds  could  be  heard  in  the  inter- 
missions, modem  orchestral  r.usic  has 
been  given  under  conditions  resembling 
those  under  which  the  ancient  Greek 
dramas  were  presented.  At  the  second 
of  these  concerts,  in  March,  there  were 
present  some  seven  thousand  persons. 


Although  the  orchestra  which  has  been 
formed  is  not  a  large  one — about  sixty 
performers — it  has  received  high  praise, 
and  has  amply  justified  its  existence. 
Mr.  WoUe  directs  the  performers  in  the 
open  air  in  California,  as  he  did  in  the 
Moravian  Church  at  Bethlehem,  without 
a  baton.  The  whole  of  his  lithe,  sensi- 
tive, nervous  figure  he  utilizes  in  playing 
upon  the  body  of  musicians  before  him. 
In  Bethlehem  he  devoted  himself  to  in- 
terpreting Bach.  We  question  whether 
there  is  any  other  musical  leader  in  this 
country  who  combines,  as  does  Mr. 
Wolle,  a  minute  technical  knowledge  of 
the  intricate  works  of  Bach  with  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  their  emotional — 
and,  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  term, 
romantic — character.  This  union  of 
musicianly  knowledge  with  artistic  sensi- 
bility is  now  exhibited  in  Mr.  WoUe's 
interpretation  of  other  masters.  His 
power  to  arouse  musical  enthusiasm  has 
again  been  demonstrated  by  the  response 
which  the  Berkeley  concerts  have  evoked. 
The  undertaking  has  no  commercial 
object.  Its  high  and  disinterested  char- 
acter is  secured  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
California.  The  University  is  fortunate 
in  having  Mr.  Wolle  in  its  chair  of  Mu- 
sic. President  Wheeler  announced  at 
the  close  of  the  first  concert  that  "a 
permanent  orchestra  is  assured  to  the 
University." 


The  AnH-Smoke 
Campaign 


It  is  encouraging  to  note 
the  increasing  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Anti- 
Smoke  League  and  the  increasing  activ- 
ity of  the  authorities  in  suppressing  the 
smoke  nuisance.  The  city  of  New  York 
is  almost  free  from  black  smoke,  but  all 
sorts  of  craft  on  both  rivers  still  pour 
forth  clouds  that  darken  the  sky  and 
contribute  murkiness  to  the  landscape, 
while  along  the  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey  shores  great  clouds  of  smoke  rise 
day  by  day.  It  is  a  matter  of  prime 
importance,  however,  diat  so  far  the 
Borough  of  New  York  has  been  success- 
ful in  its  fight,  and  that  it  still  rejoices 
in  skies  which,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  are  as  blue  as  those  of  Italy. 
The  Department  of  Health  has  done 
good  work  in  this  direction ;  it  is  clothed 
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with  ample  powers,  and  what  it  needs  is 
the  support  of  a  vigorous  and  persistent 
public  opinion.  The  fight  for  pure  air 
and  clear  skies  is  not  waged  against  any 
kind  of  fuel ;  it  is  a  fight  to  secure  cer- 
tain results  essential  to  health  and  to 
beauty.  Any  kind  of  fuel  may  be  used ; 
all  that  the  law  requires  is  that  it  shall 
be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  air  and 
sky  uncontaminated  and  unobscured. 
Beauty  is  a  prime  element  in  the  attract- 
iveness of  great  cities,  an  asset  of  the 
utmost  value ;  but  it  is  not  for  beauty 
alone  that  the  Anti-Smoke  League  is 
contending ;  it  is  for  utility  as  well.  A 
smoke-laden  air  involves  an  enormous 
loss  to  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  fine 
goods  of  every  sort ;  it  gfreatly  adds  to 
the  expense  of  cleanliness  for  people  of 
all  degrees  of  wealth  or  poverty,  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  an  element  of  irritation 
if  not  of  disease.  New  York  would  be 
very  short-sighted  if  it  were  to  permit,  by 
its  carelessness  and  indifference,  a  nui- 
sance to  grow  up  against  which  Western 
cities  are  organizing  and  onducting 
extensive  and  expensive  campaigns. 
Every  citizen  ought  to  be  awake  to  the 
immense  value  of  the  air  and  sky  of  the 
metropolis ;  they  are  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon possession  of  men  and  women  of 
every  class,  and  the  whole  city  ought  to 
be  organized  for  their  protection. 


Interstate 


As  an  outcome  of  the  yellow 
_^  ,.  fever  epidemic  in  New  Or- 
^■^""^  leans,  and  the  conference  of 

representatives  of  Southern  States  to 
promote  more  effective  quarantine  meas- 
ures, a  bill  which  puts  under  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  all 
quarantine  stations,  grounds,  and  anchor- 
ages, empowers  him,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  establish  quarantine  stations, 
and  provides  penalties  for  any  interfer- 
ence or  obstruction  with  inter-State 
transportation  of  passengers,  freight,  and 
baggage  properly  passed  upon  by  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
certain  Representatives  from  Southern 
States  on  the  ground  that  Federal  con- 
trol of  quarantine  is  an  interference  with 


the  rights  of  die  States,  the  movement 
for  National  supervision  has  proved  so 
far  to  be  irresistible.  The  unseemliness 
of  the  squabbles  between  State  govern- 
ments on  the  subject  of  quarantine  dur- 
ing the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  last 
summer,  and  the  injury  done  by  the 
attempt  of  local  or  State  bodies  to  deal 
with  a  disease  which  had  no  regard  for 
State  or  local  boundaries,  have  supplied 
so  complete  an  answer  to  all  objections 
that  even  so  vigorous  a  defender  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  as  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Mississippi,  has  characterized  this  bill  as 
a  public  necessity.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  bill  will  meet  in  the  Senate  as 
prompt  affirmative  action  as  it  found  in 
the  House. 

Niagara  and  the  Nation 

The  people  of  America  have  been 
swiftly  coming,  of  late,  to  understand 
that  Uiey  are  the  real  owners  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  that  it  is  their  duty,  as  well  as 
their  hig^  privilege,  to  see  that  this 
scenic  wonder  is  preserved  to  posterity 
undiminished  in  glory.  The  fact  tfiat 
it  is  possible  to  transmute  its  beauty  into 
certain  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horse- 
power for  the  enrichment  of  a  few  is 
widely  accounted  as  of  small  conse- 
quence compared  with  the  Falls  them- 
selves, which  are  now  gravely  jeopar- 
dized, and  will  in  all  probability  be 
destroyed  unless  the  people  promptly 
claim  their  own.  If  New  York  City, 
with  three  million  people,  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  Central  Park,  which  is  estimat- 
ed to  represent  a  value  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  million  dollars,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
cannot  afford  to  count  too  closely  the 
money  cost  of  stopping  now  the  work 
of  commercializing  Niagara,  which  has 
made  such  alarming  progress. 

The  Outlook  presented  briefly  last 
week  the  conclusions  of  the  American 
section  of  the  International  Waterways 
Commission,  and  the  recommendation 
to  Congress  that  these  conclusions  be 
enacted  into  law  pending  an  interna- 
tional agreement  for  making  the  arrange- 
ment permanent.  Careful  study  of  this 
report  has  led  to  a  widespread  convic- 
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tion  that  these  recommendations  fall  far 
short  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
and  that  to  concede  all  that  the  Com- 
mission proposes  will  constitute  a  serious 
menace  to  the  beauty  of  the  Falls.  Act- 
ing onthis  conviction,  representatives  of 
the  American  Civic  Association  and  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, a  few  days  since,  considerations 
which  led  to  the  recommendation  of 
immediate  action  arresting  at  substan- 
tially the  present  point  all  development 
involving  additional  diversion  of  Niagara 
water. 

The  facts  which  it  is  important  for  the 
I>eople  of  this  country  to  bear  in  mind 
in  considering  this  matter  may  be  re- 
stated as  follows : 

The  total  quantity  of  water  to  be 
taken  from  the  river  by  private  works 
now  authorized  is  60,900  cubic  feet  per 
second,  to  which  must  be  added  diver- 
sions of  12,200  feet  for  the  Chicago 
Drainage  Canal,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the 
Welland  Canal,  amounting  to  a  grand 
total  of  73,100  feet.  This  amount  is 
distributed  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet. 
Niagara  Falls  Hydraulic  Power  and 

Manufacturing  Company 9,500 

Niagara  Falls  Power  Company 17,200 

Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company..  9,500 
Ontario  Power  Company,  not  mclud- 

ing  Welland  River  Development.. .  12,000 
Electrical  Development  Company .. .  11,200 
N  iagara  Falls  Park  Railway  Company    1 ,500 

Chicago  Drainage  Canal 10,000 

Welland  Canal  or  its  tenants 1 ,800 

Erie  Canal  or  its  tenants 400 


Grand  total 73,100 

This  grand  total  is  thirty-three  per  cent. 
of  the  maximum  and  forty  per  cent,  of 
.the  minimum  amount  of  water  passing 
over  Niagara  Falls. 

The  quantity  of  water  thus  to  be 
diverted  is  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity which  now  passes  over  the  American 
Fall,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  entire  dis- 
charge of  Lake  Superior  through  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  Commission  says : 
"  That  this  will  in  general  have  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  Falls  seems  self- 
evident" 

The  amount  of  water  at  the  present 


time  actually  diverted  from  the  Falls  is 
but  17,800  cubic  feet  a  second,  which 
diversion  "  has  had,"  in  the  language  of 
the  Commission,  "  an  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  Falls." 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion, transmitted  to  Congress,  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  be  authorized  to  grant 
permits  for  the  diversion  of  28,500  feet  a 
second  and  no  more,  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet. 
Niagara  Falls  Hydraulic  Power  and 

Manufacturing  Company 9,500 

Niagara  Falls  Power  Company 8,600 

Erie  Canal  or  its  tenants  (in  addition 

to  lock  service) 400 

Chicago  Drainage  Canal 10,000 

This  provision  is  predicated  upon  Cana- 
dian action  restricting  the  diversion  of 
water  to  a  total  of  36,000  feet,  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet. 

Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company..  9,500 

Ontario  Power  Company 12,000 

Electrical  Development  Company 11 ,200 

N  iagara  Falls  Park  Railway  Company  1 3o^ 
WeUand  Canal  or  its  tenants  (in  addi- 
tion to  lock  service) 1,800 

That  is  to  say,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  legislative  action  be  taken, 
concurrently  with  Canadian  action,  for 
diverting  from  Niagara  Falls  sixty-four 
thousand  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second,  or  ntxcVj  four  times  as  much 
as  is  now  diverted,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  present  diversion  "  has  had 
an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  Falls." 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  to  The  Outlook 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission ought  not  to  be  adopted,  but 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  be 
directed  by  the  President  to  interrupt 
at  substantially  the  present  point  all  de- 
velopments involving  additional  diver- 
sion ;  that  Congress  should  enact  at 
once  a  law  to  the  same  effect ;  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  advised 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  this  action,  with  a 
request  for  similar  action  on  its  part 
pending  a  final  international  adjustment 
of  the  whole  question. 

There  is  good  authority  for  saying 
that  this  in  general  expresses  the  pres- 
ent views  of  the  President  and  of  those 
in  Congress  who  will  be  most  influential 
in  dealing  with  the  question. 

What  is  important  just  now  is  that 
both  the  President  and  Congress  should 
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be  assured  that  the  people  of  the  whole 
country  are  behind  them  in  this  effort  to 
save  Niagara  Falls  for  all  the  people. 


The  Searchlight:   Use 
and  Abuse 

The  past  year  will  probably  be  known 
in  the  future  as  the  year  of  investiga- 
tions. The  searchlight  of  inquiry  has 
been  turned  in  various  directions,  and 
the  revelations  of  financial  character, 
management,  and  condition  which  have 
come  to  light  have  held  public  attention 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matters 
of  interest.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
public  have  reached  a  state  of  mind 
which  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  search- 
light, like  that  which  flashes  from  some 
of  the  river  steamboats,  touching  now 
a  house,  now  a  boat,  now  a  group  of 
people,  now  a  bit  of  wood  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  river,  is  continually 
bringing  new  objects  within  view  and 
lifting  die  veil  of  privacy  from  men  and 
enterprises  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  danger  that  the  searchlight  may 
be  overworked,  as  the  phrase  runs ;  that 
the  use  of  investigation  may  be  diverted 
from  its  proper  channels;  that  what 
oug^t  to  be  an  instrument  for  moral 
reform  and  ethical  reorganization  may 
be  discredited  by  the  improper  purposes 
to  which  it  is  put  and  the  over-emphasis 
laid  upon  its  use.  The  searchlight  to 
discover  the  position  of  a  ship  and  the 
possible  dangers  that  sunpund  it  is  of 
immense  value;  the  searchlight  used  to 
amuse  a  crowd  of  passengers  on  the 
deck  of  a  steamer  on  a  pleasant  summer 
evening  may  be  diverting,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  aid  to  saiety  in 
making  the  voyage. 

The  ^xaln  of  investigation  to  uncover 
conditions  in  order  that  evil  things  may 
bt  remedied,  wrong  things  set  ri^t,  in- 
efficient methods  discarded,  evil-doers 
punished,  has  been  admirably  illustrated 
by  the  method  and  spirit  of  the  Arm- 
strong Committee,  the  members  of  which, 
indifferent  alike  to  the  antagonism  of 
great  interests  and  to  popular  clamor, 
relendessly  but  dispassionately  went,  as 
far  as  time  permitted,  to  the  bottom  of 


the  management  of  the  life  insurance 
business  in  this  country,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  sensational  newspapers 
with  material  for  scare-lines,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  for 
intelligent  legislation.  It  was  admirably 
illustrated  a  generation  ago  in  New  York 
City  when  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  the 
members  of  the  Tweed  Ring  were  traced 
step  by  step  and  brought  to  light  In 
that  historic  instance,  as  in  the  work  of 
the  Armstrong  Committee,  the  searchlight 
was  turned  on  for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering how  the  interests  of  the  public 
were  administered ;  and  in  both  cases 
the  investigation  laid  the  basis  for  re- 
organization and  reformation.  In  order 
to  strike  at  an  abuse  its  nature  must  be 
understood ;  to  reorganize  a  bad  system 
its  defects  must  be  brought  to  light ;  to 
set  an  ethical  revolution  in  motion  the 
offenses  against  righteousness  must  be 
understood.  Investigation  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  too  searching  and  thorough. 

There  is  danger,  however,  that  a  habit 
of  using  the  searchlight  of  investigation 
may  be  formed,  and  that  method  which 
ought  to  be  used  with  the  greatest 
discretion  and  for  the  highest  purposes 
may  lose  its  force  and  cease  to  be  one 
of  the  most  efficient  instruments  of  re- 
form. Serious  investigation  for  serious 
ends  under  intelligent  direction,  indiffer- 
ent alike  to  the  antagonism  of  great  in- 
terests and  to  the  clamor  of  the  public, 
is  of  the  very  highest  importance ;  but 
invest^tion  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
sensational  results  to  divert  and  amuse 
the  public  is  a  travesty  of  an  invaluable 
method,  a  waste  cH.  a  force  for  righteous- 
ness, and  in  the  last  degree  demoral- 
izing. If  moral  reformation  is  to  be 
brought  about,  and  the  public  and  pri- 
vate business  of  the  public  placed  on  a 
sound  basis,  there  must  be  substantial 
faith  in  general  integrity,  and  a  wise  use 
of  criticism  and  condemnation.  Nothing 
could  defeat  the  hopes  of  reformers  more 
completely  than  to  breed  general  dis- 
trust, the  habit  of  speaking  of  all  organ- 
izations and  of  all  men  of  affairs  cyni- 
cally, the  dissemination  of  the  idea  that 
everything  and  everybody  is  corrupt 

The  American  people  are  proverbi- 
ally volatile.  They  lack,  as  compared 
with  the  English,  for  instance,  the  power 
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of  concentration  and  of  holding  their 
attention  on  one  movement  until  it  has 
been  carried  to  its  end  aad  a  piece  of 
constructive  work  entirely  finished.  The 
Englishman  has  the  capacity  of  getting 
angry  and  storing  up  righteous  anger  as 
a  motive  power  until  the  abuse  against 
which  he  protests  has  been  removed. 
The  American  gets  angry  and  in  a  day 
or  two  either  forgets  or  jokes  about  the 
offense  which  aroused  his  indignation. 
It  is  in  the  last  degree  important  that 
the  feeling  of  indignation,  the  sense  of 
raoi°al  outrage,  which  have  come  as  the 
result  of  the  revelation  of  extravagance 
:-n  the  use  of  other  people's  money,  the 
betrayal  of  trusts  by  men  in  whom  every- 
body confided,  the  moral  slovenliness 
and  the  cheap  and  shabby  way  of  look- 
ing at  life  taken  by  men  of  high  position, 
shall  be  converted  into  motive  power, 
and  that  the  righteous  indignation  of  a 
whole  people  should  vent  itself,  not  in 
indiscriminate  condemnation,  but  in  clear, 
wise,  curative  legislation. 

A  period  of  investigation  ought  always 
to  be  prefatory  to  a  period  of  constructive 
legislation  and  ethical  reorganization. 
In  the  life  insurance  field  investigation 
is  not  cpmplete,  but  the  period  of  inves- 
tigation has  already  given  place  to  the 
period  of  reorganization.  It  is  not  to 
tear  down  for  the  sake  of  entertaining  a 
crowd  of  idlers,  but  to  tear  down  in  order 
to  rebuild  on  true  foundations  and  along 
sound  lines  of  construction,  that  Ameri- 
cans must  bend  their  energies. 


Tuskegee 


In  1880  the  Legislature  of  Alabama 
established  a  Tuskegee  State  Normal 
School  for  colored  people,  appropriat- 
ing for  it  two  thousand  dollars.  It  asked 
Hampton  Institute  to  recommend  a  prin- 
cipal, and  on  the  Institute's  recommenda- 
tion Booker  T.  Washington,  a  then  wholly 
unknown  colored  young  man  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  came  to  Tuskegee  to 
open  the  school.  Last  week  Tuskegee 
Institute  celebrated  its  quarter-centen- 
nial. A  special  train  from  the  North  and 
local  trains  from  the  South  brought  to 
Tuskegee  probably  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred distinguished  visitors.     They  came 

2  B 


to  an  institution  possessing  2,300  acres 
of  land,  upwards  of  ninety  buildings, 
over  1,200  pupils,  over  ISO  teachers,  an 
aggregate  endowment,  including  its  real 
estate,  over  $2,000,000  in  value,  and 
involving  a  current  expenditure  of  about 
$180,000. 

Dollars  are,  however,  a  wholly  inade- 
quate measure  of  the  value  of  such  an 
institution.  From  its  gates  six  thousand 
men  and  women  have  gone  out  to  carry 
with  them  a  leaven  of  intelligent  industry 
throughout  the  South,  and  some  of  them 
into  distant  lands.  Nearly  five  hundred 
of  its  pupils  have  been  trained  in  its 
Bible  training  school  for  direct  Christian 
work.  Upwards  of  two  thousand  are 
engaged  in  teach  ing.  Out  of  thei  r  efforts 
have  sprung  sixteen  incorporated  schools 
animated  by  its  spirit  and  extending  its 
work  ;  how  many  unincorporated  schools 
we  do  not  know.  It  is  not  known  that 
a  single  graduate  has  ever  been  convicted 
of  a  crime.  Of  the  anniversary  exercises 
we  give  a  brief  account  on  another  page. 
Doubtless  interested  readers  can  secure 
fuller  accounts  by  addressing  Mr.  E. 
Scott,  Mr.  Washington's  private  secre- 
tary at  Tuskegee,  and  making  a  small 
remittance  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  report 
which  will  be  published.  Here  we  briefly 
interpret  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute  as  an  object-lesson. 

It  is  of  course  first  of  all  a  monument 
to  the  genius  of  its  founder.  Bom  a 
slave,  receiving  at  Hampton  not  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school 
education,  devoting  himself  with  single- 
ness of  purpose  to  the  education  of  his 
race,  inspired  by  faith  in  their  capacity, 
proud  to  be  known  as  a  negro  and  iden- 
tifying himself  with  the  negroes,  believ- 
ing from  the  very  beginning  that  it  was 
both  possible  and  indispensable  to  main- 
tain the  friendship  of  the  whites  among 
whom  their  lot  was  cast,  believing,  too, 
that  the  only  way  to  secure  respect  is  to 
deserve  it,  and  that  the  first  condition 
of  deserving  it  is  to  be  self-respecting 
and  self-supporting,  Mr.  Washington  has 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  swerved 
from  his  purpose  by  flattery  nor  hindered 
in  it  by  insults — and  he  has  been  the 
recipient  of  both  flattery  and  insult  from 
both  whites  and  negroes.  Greater  edu- 
cators than  Dr.  Washington  there  may 
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have  been  ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  in  the  history  of  any  race  the  story 
of  a  life  more  Qiristlike  in  its  patient 
devotion  to  an  unselfish  cause  than  his 
has  been. 

Nor  is  this  Institute  less  a  witness  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  Afro-American. 
The  possibilities  of  a  race  are  always 
measured,  not  by  their  averages,  but  by 
their  leaders.  We  go  not  to  the  dis- 
couraged inhabitants  of  our  deserted  hill 
towns,  not  to  the  slums  of  our  over- 
crowded cities,  not  to  the  lawless  popu-" 
lations  of  our  pioneer  communities,  to 
ascertain  of  what  the  Anglo  Saxon  is 
capable.  We  ask  our  schools  and  col- 
leges for  their  graduates,  our  towns  and 
cities  for  the  best  exemplars  of  their 
enterprise,  our  rural  populations  for  their 
prosperous  farmers;  or  we  look  to 
exceptional  geniuses  like  Jefferson  or 
Lincoln,  like  Fulton  or  Morse,  like 
Lowell  or  Hawthorne,  like  Brooks  or 
Beecher.  Dr.  Washington  is  a  conclu- 
sive answer  to  the  ignorant  assertion 
that  the  negro  is  incapable  of  great 
things.  Nor  does  Dr.  Washington  stand 
alone.  No  great  leader  ever  stands 
alone.  Dr.  Washington  has  no  more 
made  Tuskegee  than  Dr.  Eliot  has  made 
Harvard.  Harvard  could  not  be  were 
there  not  scholars  able  to  receive  what 
Harvard  has  to  give;  Tuskegee  could 
not  be  were  there  not  negro  pupils  able 
to  realize  the  vision  which  Dr.  Washing- 
ton was  the  first  to  see. 

Nor  is  Tuskegee  less  a  monument  to 
the  white  people  of  the  South.  It  was 
called  into  existence  by  the  white  people 
of  the  South.  It  received  its  first  ap- 
propriation from  a  Legislature  repre- 
senting the  white  people  of  the  State. 
It  has  had  official  and  financial  indorse- 
ment every  succeeding  year  from  the 
same  quarter.  Southern  bishops,  judges, 
legislators,  and  citizens  eminent  in  pri- 
vate life  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
doing  it  honor  and  giving  to  it  their 
support.  So  hearty,  so  unanimous,  has 
been  this  support  that  Dr.  Washington 
was  able  to  say  that  he  had  never  asked 
anything  of  his  white  neighbors  which 
they  had  not  cordially  granted  to  him  if 
it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Tuskegee  is 
equally   a    testimony   to    the   value   of 


democratic  institutions  and  the  demo- 
cratic spirit.  Dr.  Eliot  in  his  address 
said  that  Tuskegee  had  acquired  more 
in  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  exist- 
ence than  Harvard  had  acquired  in  its 
first  two  hundred  years.  It  is  true  that 
during  the  first  two  hundred  years  of 
Harvard  the  country  was  poor,  during 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  Tuskegee 
the  country  has  been  rich ;  during  the 
first  two  hundred  years  of  Harvard  popu- 
lar education  was  to  some  extent  an 
experiment,  during  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  Tuskegee  it  has  been  a  National 
enthusiasm  ;  that  the  education  of  Har- 
vard for  the  first  two  hundred  years  was 
almost  exclusively  classical  and  literary, 
while  the  education  at  Tuskegee  has 
been  primarily  industrial  and  commerciaL 
But,  making  all  allowances  for  these  im- 
portant differences,  it  still  remains  true 
that  never  before  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  mankind  have  twenty-five  years 
shown  such  phenomenal  growth  in  any 
single  institution,  and  that  nowhere  else 
except  in  America  would  such  a  growth 
have  been  possible.  For  the  gifts  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  have  been  chiefly 
valuable  as  a  token  of  her  good  will ; 
in  the  main,  Tuskegee  is  the  product  of 
private  benevolence.  It  is  an  educational 
edifice  built  up  by  spontaneous  gifts, 
not  even  aided  by  subsidiary  denomina- 
tional or  sectional  or  race  pride.  Thus 
it  is  a  living  testimony  to  the  value  which 
a  democratic  country  and  a  commercial 
age  put  upon  education — that  is,  upon 
character.  It  is  not  just  to  call  such  an 
age  and  such  a  country  sordid. 

Finally,  Tuskegee  is  a  conclusive  reply 
to  those  who  have  thought  to  exalt  clas- 
sical learning  by  disparaging  industrial 
training.  The  men  and  women  whom 
it  has  graduated  and  the  work  which 
they  are  doing,  the  more  than  a  score  of 
schools,  large  and  small,  which  they 
have  founded,  and  the  leaven  of  intelli- 
gence which  because  of  them  is  spread- 
ing through  the  community,  constitute 
an  unanswerable  witness  to  the  truth 
that  the  Christian  spirit  is  not  confined 
to  ecclesiastical  organizations,  and  that 
education  is  something  more  than  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  even  though 
the  reading  be  of  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
writing  of  essays,  stories,  and  poems,  and 
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the  arithmetic  be  carried  forward  into 
logarithms  and  conic  sections.  Educa- 
tion is  the  development  of  the  whole 
man ;  and  practical  education  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  if  it  fits  the  pupil  for  a 
life  of  useful  and  happy  service,  is  higher 
than  education  in  what  are  called  the 
classics  if  it  leaves  him  impotent  for 
service  and  discontented  with  his  life. 

Dr.  Washington  asked  last  week  for 
an  endowment  of  six  or  seven  millions — 
that  is,  he  wishes  to  treble  the  present 
endowment  His  request  is  reasonable. 
Without  any  oilicial  position,  he  has  yet 
become  the  superintendent  of  education 
for  his  race  in  the  United  States.  More 
than  that,  by  his  ministry  he  has  broad 
ened  the  public  conception  of  education 
and  done  probably  more  than  any  other 
on^  man  to  give  impulse  to  that  indus- 
trial education  which  is  to-day  the  great- 
est need  of  both  races  and  both  sections. 
The  service  which  his  educational  cam- 
paigns have  rendered  to  the  North  has 
been  great ;  but  it  is  no  longer  necessary, 
and  it  is  time  that  he  was  relieved  from 
continuing  it.  He  could  render  the  best 
future  service  to  his  country  were  he 
free  to  improve  the  quality  of  Tuske- 
gee's  academic  work,  to  broaden  still 
further  its  curriculum,  both  literary  and 
industrial,  and,  above  all,  to  push  for- 
ward its  extension  work  until  in  every 
community  in  at  least  the  Gulf  States 
there  is  a  school  guided  by  the  same 
purpose  and  animated  by  the  same 
spirit. 


He  Is  Risen 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  move- 
ment of  reaction  against  the  easily 
accepted  faiths  of  the  past  set  in  motion 
by  the  more  exact  and  exacting  methods 
of  scientific  thought  was  at  its  height, 
the  story  of  the  Resurrection  faded  for 
many  into  a  noble  tradition;  one  of  those 
beautiful  visions  which  have  always  hung 
like  clouds  about  the  horizon  of  the  sad, 
stem  world  of  actual  life.  A  few  of  the 
thoughtless,  who  had  never  felt  the 
tragedy  of  a  life  unlighted  by  the  great 
hope  of  immortality,  sneered ;  the  cyni- 
cal, who  "  knew  the  price  of  everything 
and  the  value  of  nothing,"  scoffed ;  but 


to  many  of  those  who  felt  the  intellectual 
influence  of  the  time  too  deeply  to  resist 
the  outgoing  of  the  tide  of  faith,  it 
brought  passionate  sorrow  or  despair : 

"  While  we  believed,  on  earth  He  went 

And  open  stood  His  grave ; 
Men  called  frcm  chamber,  church,  and  tent^ 

And  Christ  was  hy  to  save. 
Now  He  is  dead.    Far  hence  He  lies 

In  the  lone  Syrian  town, 
And  on  His  grave  with  shining  eyes 

The  Syrian  stars  look  down. 

But  the  stone  rolled  back  against  the  sep- 
ulcher  with  jeers  or  sighs,  with  cynical 
derision  or  with  a  sad  sincerity  of  con- 
viction, would  not  rest  where  human 
hands,  working  against  human  hopes, 
had  placed  it.  Roman  centurions  could 
not  keep  the  Christ  among  the  dead ; 
and  modem  doubt  and  skepticism  have 
found  themselves  as  powerless  against 
that  invincible  life.  The  tomb  is  empty, 
the  grave-clothes  are  laid  aside,  the  stone 
has  been  rolled  away,  the  Christ  lives  1 

The  question  of  the  manner  of  his 
appearance  and  of  the  form  he  wore  is 
immaterial ;  the  glorious  fact  remains 
that  he  who  banished  sin  and  pain  and 
care  and  sorrow  overcame  death  also ; 
that  he  who  walked  with  men  along  the 
road  of  life  and  shared  their  lot  walked 
also  with  them  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  and  emerged  again  into 
the  light  unharmed  and  serene.  Hence- 
forth death  has  no  sting  of  despair  and 
no  victory  over  life ;  both  are  incidents 
in  an  endless  life. 

The  Christ  cannot  be  kept  within  the 
abounds  of  mortality  by  any  theory  or 
explanation  which  the  most  learned  or 
subtle  can  formulate  ;  he  stands  outside 
every  endeavor  to  account  for  his  unique 
personality  and  career ;  theory  after 
theory  has  been  advanced  and  aban- 
doned ;  no  interpretation  can  bind  him  to 
the  earth  and  hold  him  within  the  limits  of 
its  laws  as  men  understand  them.  He  has 
made  no  new  manifestation  of  his  power ; 
he  has  added  no  new  chapter  to  the  brief 
and  simple  biography  made  by  his  imme- 
diate followers;  but  his  critics  them- 
selves have  become  aware  that  he  stands 
outside  the  circle  of  their  arguments  and 
proofs,  and  is  still  the  one  personality 
through  whom  the  will  of  God  shines  with 
undimmed  light  and  in  whose  life  and 
death  the   supremacy  of  the  immortal 
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disclosed  itself  moment  by  moment  over 
the  mortal. 

Science  speaks  of  him  to-day  in  an- 
other language ;  for  the  universe  which 
it  studies  with  such  self-denying  patience 
and  noble  integrity  of  aim  is  no  longer 
the  hard,  material  universe  of  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  has  grown  more  marvel- 
ous, its  laws  have  taken  a  vaster  sweep, 
its  forpes  approach  every  year  more 
closely  the  confines  of  the  spiritual,  it 
grows  day  by  day  more  and  more  what 
men  used  to  call  a  miracle ;  and  every 
decade,  it  makes  more  room  for  the 
Christ,  sheds  a  friendlier  light  upon  his 
career,  becomes  more  hospitable  in  its  at- 
titude toward  him.  The  stone  has  been 
rolled  back,  not  only  from  his  sepulcher, 
but  from  the  deeper  mysteries  of  a  world 
which  once  seemed  the  burying-ground 
of  a  race  whose  dreams  mocked  them 
with  futile  visions  of  a  divine  meaning 
in  their  fate. 

There  are  few  facts  in  ancient  history 
which  rest  on  a  surer  foundation  of 
documentary  evidence  than  the  re- 
appearance of  the  Christ  after  his  body 
was  committed  to  the  tomb.  There  is 
no  event,  among  all  the  events  in  this 
brief  section  of  life  which  we  call  time, 
so  overwhelmingly  proved  by  the  most 
convincing  of  witnesses  :  the  deep-going 
and  final  change  of  mind  and  character 
in  those  who  were  in  personal  con- 
tact with  him.  When  the  -stone  was 
rolled  against  the  sepulcher,  the  disciples 
were  scattered  like  helpless  sheep ;  one 
openly  denied  him,  others  fled  from  the^ 
scene  of  his  agony,  and  those  that  re- 
mained were  silent  or  heartbroken  ;  and 
then,  straightway,  as  if  some  tremendous 
revelation  had  come  to  them  with  a  force 
which  silenced  all  questioning  forever, 
these  timid,  doubting,  cowardly  men  be- 
came tireless  teachers,  eloquent  wit- 
nesses, heroes  and  martyrs;  instead  of 
hiding  their  faith,  they  wore  it  like  a 
shining  robe,  and  went  their  several 
ways  to  deadi  with  songs  of  rejoicing. 
And  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  company 
of  men  of  genius,  coming  a  little  later 
not  only  to  deride  but  to  persecute  him, 
was  overtaken  on  the  way  by  a  proof  so 
overwhelming  that  the  fanatical  hater 
became  the  greatest  of  the  witnesses, 
and  went  about  the  world  rejoicing  in 


all  trial  and  steadfast  in  all  suffering, 
that  he  might  declare  everywhere,  "  He 
is  risen  from  the  dead."  And  there 
remains  also  the  long,  unbroken  tradi- 
tion handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  incorporated  to-day  in 
organized  Christendom  ;  for  the  Church 
everjrwhere,  by  whatever  name  it  is 
called,  and  all  civilization  that  is  Chris- 
tian, has  as  its  one  characteristic  mes- 
sage and  central  truth,  "  He  is  risen.  He 
is  not  here." 

The  resurrection  was  not  a  singular 
and  detached  fact  in  the  life  of  the 
Christ ;  it  was  only  an  incident.  To  men 
it  was  a  demonstration  of  such  tremen- 
dous sigpnificance  that  it  seemed  almost 
unbelievable  ;  to  the  great  invisible  cqm- 
ptany  who  saw  him  from  the  spiritual  side 
it  was  an  incident  in  an  unbroken  Li|e. 

It  was  predicted,  however,  from  the 
hour  when  he  lay  in  his  mother's  arms 
and  angels  sang  his  cradle  song ;  it  be- 
came clear  in  the  loneliness  of  the  wilder- 
ness, when  the  meaning  and  the  work  of 
his  career  broke  like  the  dawning  of  day 
on  the  consciousness  of  the  Christ ;  it 
gathered  force  and  became  visible  in 
every  word  of  certainty,  every  deed  of 
love,  every  flowing  of  virtue  from  his 
garments,  every  outgoing  of  vitalitj',  dur- 
ing those  three  years  that  ran  like  an 
oasis  through  the  desert  of  the  world ; 
the  most  fertile,  fruitful,  and  vital  years 
ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

Beginning  in  earliest  childhood,  the 
stream  of  life  steadily  deepened  and 
widened  in  him  until  it  became  a  flood 
that  swept  all  before  it,  obliterating  the 
ancient  boundaries  set  by  death  to  human 
life  and  flowing  with  the  silent  majesty 
of  irresistible  power  beyond  the  sight  of 
men.  In  time  the  immortal  spoke  and 
acted  hour  by  hour;  through  the  Christ's 
mortality  the  immortal  revealed  itself 
day  by  day;  in  him  the  incredible  became 
the  solid  fact,  not  when  he  rose  from  the 
dead,  but  when,  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  he  made  men  understand  that  they 
are  the  sons  of  God,  made  in  his  image 
and  partaking  his  life.  From  the  man- 
ger he  was  immortal  because  he  was  the 
Life;  and  his  resurrection  brought  im- 
mortality to  light  and  set  it  like  an 
unquenchable  torch  in  the  vast  burying- 
ground  of  the  world. 
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Br  ROBERT  A.   WOODS  AND  JOSEPH  B.  EASTMAN 

The  reader  of  this  article  will  be  interested  to  compare  it  with  that  by  Mr.  George  C. 
Sikes  on  "  Chicago's  Struggle  for  Freedom  from  Traction  Rule,"  published  in  The  Outlook 
for  March  31.  Taken  together,  these  articles  show  in  a  striking  way  that  the  same  pressing 
municipal  problems  are  in  our  day  to  be  found,  though  with  varied  phases,  in  all  our  great 
cities  East  and  West,  and  that  citizens  everywhere  must  act  with  harmony  and  promptness 
if  public  rights  are  to  be  upheld.— The  Editors. 

ON  one  side  a  great  corporation, 
backed  by  wealth,  newspapers, 
politicians,  and  powerful  finan- 
cial interests;  on  the  dUier,  a  handful 
of  resourceful  citizens  creating  public 
opinion  and  concentrating  it  upon  the 
public  interests;  a  contest  extending 
over  three  years ;  final  victory  with  the 
citizens  in  every  detail.  That  is  the  most 
significant  thing  in  the  recent  political 
history  of  Boston. 

The  subway  in  Boston  means  more 
than  most  subways.  It  is  the  only 
underground  system  in  the  world  which 
is  directly  connected  with  both  the  sur- 
face and  the  elevated  systems.  The 
business  section  of  Boston  is  a  contracted 
space  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  sea 
and  river,  and  partially  blocked  on  the 
fourth  by  Beacon  Hill  and  the  Common. 
Its  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
entrance  to  it  must  be  made  for  the  most 
part  by  two  parallel  thoroughfares — 
Tremont  and  Washington  Streets.  In 
rush  hours  the  dense  mass  of  humanity 
overflows  on  the  street  itself,  and  the 
coming  of  the  trolley-cars  made  the  situ- 
atioiv  impossible.  Long,  snake-like  lines 
of  creeping  cars  left  no  room  for  strug- 
gling teams,  and  endangered  the  lives  of 
foot  passengers.  Relief  had'to  be  found, 
and  it  came  in  the  shape  of  the  subway 
under  Tremont  Street — ^that  is,  a  new 
street  was  laid  out  under  ground,  devoted 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  trolley-cars  and 
elevated  trains,  and  the  old  street  on  the 
surface  was  cleared  for  its  original  pur- 
pose— travel  by  horse  and  foot.  At  the 
present  time  another  underground  thor- 
oughfare is  being  constructed  under 
Washington  Street,  which  will  still  fur- 
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ther  ease  the  situation.  As  a  result  of 
all  this,  the  subways  have  become  the 
one  essential  factor  in  the  transportation 
system  of  the  city.  They  gather  up  the 
trolley  lines  extending  for  miles  into  the 
suburbs,  and  the  elevated  trains  draining 
the  vast  districts  beyond  Charlestown 
and  Roxbury,  and  concentrate  in  a  small 
channel  well-nigh  the  entire  car  service. 
They  provide  the  one  path  for  surface 
and  elevated  cars  through  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Whoever  holds  the  subways 
is  master  of  the  transportation  situation 
in  Boston. 

When  the  first  subway  was  built,  it 
was  an  experiment.  Croakers  predicted 
that  its  cool,  damp  depths  would  breed 
colds  and  pneumonia,  that  the  public 
would  respectfully  decline  to  use  it. 
The  West  End  Street  Railway  Company, 
which  owned  most  of  the  surface  lines 
at  that  time,  was  given  the  chance  to 
build  and  own  this  experiment,  but  very 
promptly  and  decisively  refused.  The 
city  was  obliged  to  build  and  own  the 
subway  itself ;  but  the  experiment  com- 
pleted was  a  different  matter.  There 
was  then  no  question  as  to  its  success ; 
and,  moreover,  the  tracks  had  been 
ordered  off  Tremont  Street,  under  which 
the  main  section  ran.  With  no  alterna- 
tive in  view,  the  West  End  Company 
agreed  to  lease  the  new  subway  from  the 
city. 

The  Company  was  not  only  willing 
and  ready  to  take  a  lease,  but  it  emphat- 
ically insisted  upon  a  tenure  of  fifty 
years,  the  full  limit  allowed  by  law,  so 
radically  h'ad  its  point  of  view  shifted. 
A  few  public-spirited  men,  however, 
began  to  realize  the  simple  but  essential 
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principles  involved  in  the  situation.  The 
subway  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  continuation  of  the  street,  under  the 
surface  instead  of  above,  to  be  sure,  and 
used  by  one  kind  of  traffic  instead  of 
many,  but  still  a  street  and  to  be  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  city  like  other 
streets.  Its  creation  was  of  very  partic- 
ular benefit  to  the  street  railway  corpora- 
tion, which  could  afford  to  pay,  and  in 
justice  ought  to  pay,  adequate  compen- 
sation for  its  use.  Additional  inventions 
of  transit  facilities  might  make  it  even 
more  valuable  property  in  the  future, 
and  this  generation  could  not  in  good 
faith  enter  into  any  binding  contracts 
which  might  tie  the  hands  of  future 
generations  and  prevent  them  from 
taking  full  advantage  of  their  improved 
situation. 

From  this  point  of  view,  fifty  years  was 
far  too  long  a  tenure.  The  Legislature 
listened  to  the  men  who  said  so,  and 
found  their  arguments  convincing;  for 
the  West  End  Company  had  not  prepared 
itself  at  that  time  to  combat  logic  with 
more  potent  arguments.  The  resulting 
lease  was  the  direct  and  substantial 
basis  of  all  the  subsequent  victories 
over  the  corporation.  It  provided  for  a 
twenty-year  tenure,  with  a  rental  of  four 
and  seven-eighths  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
of  construction  as  compensation — enough 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  city's  subway 
debt  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  which 
will  give  the  city  a  highly  remunerative 
piece  of  property,  debt  free,  in  about 
thirty-three  years — but  in  no  event  was 
the  rental  to  be  less  than  five  cents  for 
every  passage  of  a  car  through  the  sub- 
way, an  important  declaration  of  the 
broad  principle  of  a  toll  system  and  a 
rental  increasing  with  a  growing  business. 

The  formation  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Company  and  the  facts  attend- 
ant upon  it  were  responsible  for  the 
main  contest  between  the  people  and 
the  corporation.  It  came  about  in  this 
way :  The  West  End  Company  was  mak- 
ing too  much  money.  To  tempt  a  sus- 
picious public  with  too  great  a  show  of 
declared  dividends  was  distinctly  dan- 
gerous ;  but  a  big  New  York  financier 
saw  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He 
allied  himself  with  a  group  of  men  in 
Boston,  keen  and  shrewd  and  not  too 


scrupulous  as  to  ways  and  means — men 
backed  by  an  alliance  of  great  banks 
and  trust  companies — the  same  alliance 
which  has  stood  sponsor  to  most  of  the 
public  service  corporations  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  which  at  that  time  had  a 
commanding  influence  with  Boston  news- 
papers, politicians,  and  financial  circles. 
His  plan  was  this:  Form  a  company 
ostensibly  to  build  elevated  roads  in 
Boston,  lease  the  West  End,  guarantee 
a  comfortable  dividend  on  its  stock,  and 
let  the  rest  of  the  earnings  pay  dividends 
on  the  stock  of  the  new  company.  The 
proof  of  this  is  clear  and  direct  It  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated stock  paid  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  dividends  before  ever  a  mile  of  its 
elevated  track  was  in  operation. 

The  execution  of  the  plan  was  easy. 
Some  of  the  West  End  directors  fought 
bitterly  against  the  New  York  influence 
creeping  into  the  Boston  transportation 
field,  but  the  majority  succumbed  to  the 
too  tempting  possibilities  of  the  lease. 
With  the  cleverest  legislative  counsel 
and  lobbyists  in  the  State,  and  no  public 
sentiment  crystallized  as  yet  in  opposi- 
tion, the  Legislature  readily  yielded. 
From  it  they  secured  most  sweeping  and 
valuable,  amendments  to  an  old  and  im- 
practicable charter  for  elevated  railways 
in  Boston.  Street  railway  locations  in 
Massachusetts,  with  this  solitary  excep- 
tion, are  revocable  at  the  will  of  the 
State  or  municipal  authorities ;  but  the 
complete  set  of  locations  for  elevated 
railways  which  these  amendments  granted 
them  were,  if  built  upon,  perpetual  and 
irrevocable  absolutely.  That  was  the 
vital  point  in  the  highly  generous  con- 
cessions made  by  the  Legislature. 

The  charter  of  the  Elevated  having 
been  secured  in  a  moment  of  pubttc  in- 
ertia, the  fight  between  the  people  and 
the  corporation  centered  on  this  point: 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  extraor- 
dinary grant  to  the  Elevated  Company 
and  to  keep  the  municipality  in  complete, 
ready,  and  effective  control  of  the  public 
utility  of  transportation.  The  subway 
was  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  armor  of 
the  Company.  It  was  the  only  method 
of  connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  ele- 
vated system — extending  into  Charles- 
town  on  the  north  and  into  Roxbury  on 
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die  south — through  the  heart  of  the  city. 
With  the  first  subway  in  municipal  con- 
trol and  leased  on  short  and  reasonable 
terms,  the  city  was  master  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  but  in  the  suggestion  for  a  new 
parallel  subway  under  Washington  Street 
the  corporation  saw  its  oppwrtunity.  That 
could  supply  the  connecting  link.  If  it 
could  in  some  way  secure  undisputed 
and  permanent  possession  of  this  new 
underground  thoroughfare,  its  control 
would  be  complete.  The  Elevated  Com- 
pany would  be  self-sufficient,  with  all  the 
essentials  at  hand,  and  in  a  position  to 
dictate  terms. 

If  the  Company  had  set  out  quietly 
and  discreetly  to  seek  this  desired  end, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  a  dozing  public 
might  not  have  allowed.  But  at  the  out- 
set it  made  a  blunder  which  proved  fatal. 
Misled,  perhaps,  by  the  ease  with  which 
its  plans  had  so  far  been  carried  through, 
it  now  made  a  move  which  stung  certain 
citizens  into  action — the  same  band  of 
men  who  stayed  awake  henceforth  and 
persistently  confronted  the  corporation 
through  all  its  maneuvers  until  its  final , 
defeat  When  the  subway  was  com- 
pleted, the  tracks  had  been  ordered  off 
Tremont  Street.  The  tracks  and  wires 
were  removed,  but,  with  an  impertinent 
confidence  in  the  forces  at  its  command, 
the  Company  still  allowed  the  poles  to 
remain.  In  1899  the  Company  ingenu- 
ously asked  the  Legislature  for  power  to 
replace  these  same  tracks.  The  excuse 
was  that  public  convenience  required 
the  change.  In  reality,  such  a  move 
would  have  brought  back  the  tedious 
blockades  and  would  have  defeated  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  subway.  More 
than  that,  it  would  have  made  that  sub- 
way no  longer  essential  to  the  Company. 
That  was  the  subtle  underlying  motive. 

A  majority  of  the  legislators,  as  usual, 
bent  pliantly  to  the  wishes  of  their  favorite 
corporation,  but  Governor  Wolcott  was 
induced  to  force  a  referendum  on  the 
measure.  That  last  resort  was  granted 
by  a  small  margin,  and  the  men  who 
fought  for  it  and  won  their  fight  dealt 
the  death-blow  to  the  ambitions  of  the 
Elevated  Company  then  and  there,  little 
as  they  realized  it.  The  newspapers, 
almost  as  a  body,  were  lined  up  against 
them,  as  well  as  t^e  solid  city  machine ; 


but  they  were  men  who  were  confident 
that  the  voters  of  the  city  could  tell  the 
difference  between  a  good  business  prop- 
osition and  a  bad  one  when  the  facts 
were  presented  to  them  clearly  and  sim- 
ply. They  were  not  blind  enthusiasts, 
but  successful  business  and  professional 
men,  and  they  organized  their  campaign 
on  business  principles.  All  the  resources 
of  advertising,  personal  literature,  circu- 
lars at  times  printed  in  New  York  to 
avoid  treachery,  public  meetings,  and 
labor  union  influence,  were  used  copiously 
and  persistently;  but  the  climax  came 
when  the  men  in  charge  of  the  movement 
made  a  bona-fide  offer  to  pay  the  city 
$50,000  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  main- 
taining tracks  on  Tremont  Street — the 
same  privilege  which  the  Company 
wanted  as  a  gift — with  the  additional 
guaranty  of  three-cent  fares.  That  was 
an  argument  which  a  blind  man  could 
see,  and  there  was  no  answer  to  it ;  the 
people  saw  its  force,  and  responded  in 
their  votes.  When  all  the  returns  were 
in  and  the  votes  counted,  it  was  found 
that,  notwithstanding  the  newspapers, 
notwithstanding  the  solid  influence  of 
the  ward  bosses,  the  sense  of  the  people 
could  be  relied  on.  The  Company's 
proposition  was  snowed  under  by  a  vote 
of  Sl,S8S  to  26,354.  That  very  night 
the  Elevated  Company  set  a  gang  of  men 
removing  the  offensive  poles  on  Tremont 
Street.  The  shadow  ot  that  referendum 
vote  hung  over  them  in  all  their  future 
fights,  warned  them  back  from  extortion- 
ate demands,  and  inspired  the  people  to 
alertness  and  confidence. 

The  next  year  the  Washington  Street 
subway  was  broached.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  popular  demand  for  its 
'  construction.  The  old  subway  was  over- 
crowded, and  Washington  Street  was 
congested  beyond  endurance.  An  or- 
ganization called  the  Citizens'  Associa- 
tion introduced  a  bill  in  the  Legislature 
providing  for  a  new  subway  to  be  built 
by  the  city  and  leased  on  the  same  terms 
with  the  existing  one.  The  elevated 
road  b^^n  its  campaign  immediately. 
The  officials  of  the  Company  quietly 
conferred  with  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. "Let  the  city  build  this  sub- 
way," they  said,  "  and  it  will  saddle  itself 
with  a  burdensome  property  which  no 
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one  will  rent  Circumstances  compelled 
us  to  lease  the  Tremont  Street  subway ; 
but  now  we  have  our  connecting  link 
and  our  hands  cannot  be  forced;  we 
cannot  afford  to  and  will  not  lease  any 
more  subways.  Still,  the  city  needs  an- 
other, and  we  are  willing  to  help  the 
people  out.  We  will  agree  to  build  the 
subway  ourselves.  We  shall  own  it 
forever ;  but  the  municipality  may,  if  it 
wishes,  have  a  three  years'  option,  thirty 
years  after  its  completion,  to  buy  it  at 
cost;  and  we  shall  at  the  same  time 
agree  to  take  an  extension  of  the  Trem- 
ont Street  subway  lease  to  1937." 
The  members  of  the  Citizens'  Associa- 
tion were  not  fighters,  but  men  of  the 
ultra-conservative  type.  They  accepted 
these  arguments  at  face  value,  and  sub- 
stituted for  their  first  attempt  a  bill  in 
line  with  these  suggestions.  The  new 
bill  the  Elevated  Company  promptly  and 
cheerfully  adopted  as  its  foster-child. 

The  listless  public  was  duly  impressed 
with  the  substitute  bill.  The  majority 
wanted  the  subway  and  were  indifferent 
as  to  how  it  was  to  be  obtained.  A  few, 
out  of  their  past  experience,  had  more 
foresight.  The  creation  of  the  new  sub- 
way would  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  Elevated  Company.  It  could 
afford  to  and  would  pay  good  rental, 
if  driven  to  it.  Moreover,  what  excuse 
could  there  be  for  weakly  surrendering 
the  one  controlling  factor  in  the  trans- 
portation situation  ?  The  issue  was  plain, 
and  they  resolved  to  fight  for  it.  They 
proceeded  to  organize  under  the  name 
of  the  Public  Franchise  League. 

The  men  who  comprised  this  League 
were  the  same  men  who  had  been  oppos- 
ing the  Elevated  Company  from  the  time 
when  the  first  subway  was  built.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  standing  in  the  com- 
munity, and  of  ability  equal  to  that  of 
the  men  they  opposed.  Among  them 
were  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  one  of  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  the  Boston  bar, 
who  at  all  critical  points  acted  as  unpaid 
counsel  for  the  League;  Edward  A. 
Filene,  head  of  a  large  and  growing  re- 
tail business;  Laurence Minot, managing 
trustee  for  large  real  estate  interests; 
B.  F.  Keith,  proprietor  of  Keith's  cir- 
cuit of  theaters;    Dr.   Morton   Prince, 


distinguished  specialist,  with  a  strong 
inheritance  of  public  spirit  from  his 
father,  a  former  Mayor  of  the  city; 
George  B.  Upham  and  Edward  R.  War- 
ren, who  became  interested  in  connec- 
tion with  their  important  and  successful 
efforts  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  Boston 
Common  ;  James  R.  Carter  and  Andrew 
G.  Webster,  two  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders  in  the  commercial  organizations 
of  the  city;  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr., 
former  candidate  for  the  Governorship 
of  the  State;  Charles  M.  Cox,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  Edward 
A.  Adler,  for  several  years  Secretary  of 
the  League.  The  League  was  also  in 
close  touch  with  settlement  workers, 
and  through  them  with  the  trade  union- 
ists. 

At  the  outset  its  members  stood  alone, 
but  these  men  had  beaten  the  Elevated 
once,  and  were  confident  that  they  could 
do  it  again.  First  of  all,  they  put  their 
case  before  the  united  commercial  organ- 
izations of  the  city,  and  won  them  over. 
Thereafter  they  had  behind  them  the 
.name  and  influence  of  the  Associated 
Board  of  Trade,  and  in  the  name  of  that 
organization  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Washington  Street  subway 
by  the  city,  with  a  lease  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  former  one. 

But  the  Mayor  was  a  stumbling-block. 
He  was  a  Republican  Mayor  in  a  Demo- 
cratic city,  anxious  to  make  a  striking 
first  year's  record  by  curbing  the  enor- 
mous debt  of  the  city.  Naturally,  he 
looked  askance  at  the  proposed  increase 
for  the  construction  of  the  subway. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  a  strategic 
move,  and  the  League  seized  it.  In 
Mayor  Hart's  opposition  lay  the  chance 
for  an  impressive  demonstration  in  force 
in  full  view  of  the  people.  The  Mayor 
granted  a  hearing.  The  members  of  the 
League  saw  men  personally,  argued  with 
them,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  hearing 
sent  them  all  special  delivery  letters. 
Each  fancied  that  the  success  of  the 
occasion  depended  upon  him  alone,  and 
the  Mayor's  office  was  packed  to  the 
doors,  not  with  casual  onlookers,  but 
with  representative  men  of  the  city, 
whose  names  meant  something,  all  stren- 
uously opposed  to  the  plans  of  the  Ele- 
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vated  Company.  At  last  Boston  was 
awake ;  thoughtful  citizens  were  alive  to 
the  meaning  of  the  situation,  in  fighting 
trim,  and  ready  for  war.  The  people 
saw  it,  and  the  Company  saw  it. 

But  the  Mayor  was  obdurate,  for  his 
political  necessities  ran  parallel  with  his 
spirit  of  short-range  Yankee  thrift.  The 
time  had  come  to  follow  up  the  demon- 
stration by  a  quick,  hard  attack  on  the 
weak  pwint  in  the  Company's  defenses — 
its  blustering  defiance  of  the  city.  The 
Elevated  had  loudly  proclaimed  that  it 
would  never  lease  the  tunnel  on  the  same 
terms  with  the  old  one ;  but  perhaps 
there  were  those  willing  to  step  into  the 
opportunity  and  take  quick  advantage 
of  it.  The  Committee  on  Metropolitan 
Affairs,  which  had  the  bills  under  con- 
sideration, received  the  personal  pledges 
of  eight  well-known  business  men  that  a 
corporation  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  at 
least  $1,000,000  would  be  organized  to 
take  over  the  new  subway  at  a  rental  of 
4  7-8  on  cost  in  case  the  Elevated  Com- 
pany failed  to  take  advantage  of  its  option. 
Philadelphia  brazenly  overlooked  John 
Wanamaker's  offer  to  pay  millions  of 
dollars  for  public  franchises  and  gave 
them  away  for  nothing ;  but  Massachu- 
setts politicians  have  never  yet  ap- 
proached the  level  of  degradation  where 
it  is  possible  to  disregard  cold,  staring 
cash.  The  bills  went  over  to  the  next 
year. 

The  winter  of  1901  opened  with  the 
opposing  forces  apparently  in  statu  quo. 
The  Elevated  Railroad,  through  the 
agency  of  the  unsuspicious  Citizens' 
Association,  again  presented  its  bill,  and 
the  Public  Franchise  League,  in  the 
name  of  the  Associated  Board  of  Trade, 
presented  its  counter-plan.  It  seemed 
that  the  old  fight  was  to  be  waged  over 
the  same  ground,  with  every  inch  bitterly 
contested.  But  the  Elevated  had  been 
outflanked,  and  its  intrenchments  were 
untenable.  Apparently  fighting  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  year  before,  in 
reality  the  Elevated  people  were  prepar- 
ing for  a  fight  in  altogether  different 
quarters.  When  the  public  hearings 
were  closed,  they  suddenly  swept  aside 
pretense  and  came  forward  with  a  new 
proposition.  The  subway,  which  a  year 
before  the  Elev^ed  had  wished  to  build 


and  own  forever,  it  was  now  willing  to 
build  and  surrender  to  the  city  free  of 
cost  at  the  end  of  fifty  years.  But  it  was 
just  a  year  too  late.  The  people  were 
now  wide  awake  and  in  no  mood  for 
compromise.  They  had  begun  to  grasp 
the  proper  principles  of  a  public  fran- 
chise transaction,  and  this  offer  failed 
to  include  those  principles.  As  com- 
pared with  the  Public  Franchise  League 
proposition,  it  meant  a  net  loss  of  $I5,- 
000,000  to  the  city  at  the  end  of  the 
fifty  years.  Moreover,  it  still  ignored 
the  essential  principles— <ity  ownership, 
short  tenure,  adequate  rental,  and  the 
referendum. 

The  Legislature  looked  with  warm 
approval  on  the  new  proposition,  and 
were  disposed  to  consider  objection  to 
so  magnanimous  a  concession  as  almost 
impertinent  The  committee  were  at 
first  minded  to  send  it  on  its  way  with 
no  public  hearing  whatever.  Petitions 
from  the  Public  Franchise  League  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  such  a  hearing 
were  at  first  denied,  but  the  smoldering 
wrath  which  such  action  aroused  in  the 
community  was  too  dangerous  to  be  in- 
voked, and  the  hearings  were  reopened. 
Powerful  aiguments  against  the  proposed 
move  were  made,  but  the  legislative 
counsel  of  the  Company,  complacent  in 
the  astuteness  of  his  move  and  the  ser- 
vility of  the  Legislature,  contented  him- 
self with  a  perfunctory  reply.  With  but 
two  dissenting  votes,  the  committee  sent 
in  a  favorable  report.  The  fifty-year 
term  they  reduced  to  forty,  but  in  all 
other  respects  the  original  proposition 
stood  unchallenged,  and  there  was  no 
referendum  clause.  That  was  the  sig- 
nificant feature.  With  its  customary 
arrogance,  the  Company  even  went  so 
far  as  to  boast  that  no  referendum  pro- 
vision would  ever  again  be  part  of  a 
subway  bill.  Over  the  lack  of  that  pro- 
vision the  fight  came. 

It  was  no  mere  argumentative  contest, 
but  bitter  hand-to-hand  fighting,  and  the 
year  1901  stands  out  in  the  history  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court  in  re- 
grettable prominence.  The  Elevated 
Company  and  its  agents  worked  untir- 
ingly and  relentlessly.  They  bribed  the 
cheaper  members  with  jobs  or  otherwise, 
cajoled  the  friendly,  and  threatened  t9 
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ruin  the  careers  of  the  upright.  On  the 
other  side  the  campaign  was  no  less 
strenuous.  The  Public  Franchise  League, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  trade  unions, 
and  the  one  newspaper  in  Boston  which 
consistently  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
public,  the  Boston  "  Post,"  stood  together 
in  the  contest.  It  may  be  said  here  that 
in  situations  of  this  kind  Boston  has 
little  occasion  for  pride  in  its  news- 
papers. The  principles  for  which  the 
Public  Franchise  Les^e  strove  are  now 
accepted  without  question.  Yet  for 
three  long  years  only  one  of  the  city 
newspapers  could  see  that  side  of  the 
question  consistently  and  boldly.  They 
apparently  agreed  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  proprietor  of  one  eminently  respect- 
able newspaper  in  the  city  who  has 
said,  "  The  first  duty  of  a  newspaper  is, 
not  to  protect  the  public  interests,  but  to 
pay  dividends." 

The  result,  so  far  as  the  Legislature 
itself  was  concerned,  was  a  foregone 
conclusion ;  but  another  factor  saved  the 
day.  In  the  Governor's  chair  at  that 
time  was  a  prosperous  manufacturer  from 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  Governor 
Crane  was  no  orator,  nor  did  he  waste 
words  of  any  sort;  he  was  eminently 
clear-headed,  resolute,  and  determined 
to  follow  only  that  course  which  he  con- 
sidered for  the  business  interests  of  the 
public.  The  step  which  he  took  brought 
him  into  National  prominence  and  deeply 
endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  Massachu- 
setts. His  mind  once  made  up,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  put  his  conviction  into  execu- 
tion. In  the  House  the  bill  had  passed 
triumphantly.  Amendment  after  amend- 
ment safeguarding  the  public  interests 
had  been  crushed  with  clockwork  pre- 
cision, with  the  help  of  an  almost  solid 
vote  from  the  Boston  Democrats.  When 
it  came  before  the  Senate,  so  often  the 
happy  hunting  ground  of  the  corpora- 
tions, the  end  seemed  in  sight.  Then 
came  the  shock.  Governor  Crane  quiet- 
ly made  the  announcement  that  under 
no  consideration  would  he  sign  the  bill 
unless  it  contained  a  referendum  clause, 
and  perhaps  not  then.  Consternation 
swept  over  the  corporation  crowd.  With 
the  Elevated  lobbyists  swarming  all  over 
the  Senate  reading-rooms,  the  corridors, 
and  even  the  Chamber  itself,  the  debate 


went  fiercely  on.  But  it  was  too  late 
to  do  anything  except  play  the  hand 
through,  and  the  bill  was  finally  passed 
by  a  vote  of  26  to  1 3,  and  sent  to  the 
Governor.  The  veto  message  came 
quickly  and  decisively.  It  was  a  crisp, 
concise,  and  convincing  argument  Gov- 
ernor Crane  objected  not  only  to  the 
absence  of  the  referendum,  but  to  many 
other  features.  No  consideration  affect- 
ing the  public  interest,  the  Governor 
said,  can  justify  the  adoption  of  this  ex- 
traordinary proposition,  for  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  subway  can 
be  built  by  the  city  and  leased  for  a 
sum  ample  to  cover  interest  and  sinking 
fund.  Moreover,  it  not  only  binds  this 
generation,  but  it  ties  the  hands  of  the 
next.  In  1922  all  other  special  privi- 
leges of  the  Elevated  road  expire  ;  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  public  should 
not  come  into  complete  possession  of  its 
own  then,  and  g^ant  such  further  fran- 
chises as  improvements  justify.  This 
bill  would  insure  the  Elevated  command 
of  the  situation  for  twenty  more  years. 
The  tide  of  public  opinion  set  strongly 
with  the  Governor,  and  the  legislators 
felt  its  influence.  Many  of  them  has- 
tened to  "get  into  the  band  wagon." 
The  veto  was  triumphantly  sustained, 
and  the  Elevated  had  been  beaten  again. 
During  the  following  summer  and  fall 
the  League  kept  up  a  steady  campaign. 
Corporations  and  their  legislative  agents 
take  no  vacations,  and  in  this  case  the 
reformers  matched  them  in  "  eternal 
vigilance."  The  candidates  for  the 
Legislature  were  publicly  questioned,  as 
election  time  approached,  as  to  their 
attitude  on  subway  legislation,  and  the 
questions  fulfilled  their  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  matter  fresh  in  the  public  mind, 
and  inspired  that  vague  dread  which  has 
so  much  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
ambitious  politicians.  In  the  city  elec- 
tions a  month  later  the  League  was  to 
the  front  again.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
mayoralty  contest,  and  Mayor  Hart  was 
up  for  re-election  against  Patrick  A. 
Collins — the  shrewd,  cautious  Yankee 
against  the  masterful  Irishman.  Collins 
came  out  flatly  and  emphatically  for  a 
city  subway,  and  even  Mayor  Hart  felt 
the  influence  of  the  growing  tide  of 
public  opinion,  and  stated  his  belief  that 
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conditions  had  so  changed  that  the  city 
could  now  afford  to  build  its  own  sub- 
way. Collins  was  tritunphantly  elected, 
and  it  is  his  name  which  is  associated 
with  the  subway  history  of  1902,  as  that 
of  Governor  Crane  is  identified  with  that 
of  the  year  1 90 1 .  The  Public  Franchise 
League,  through  the  Board  of  Trade, 
brought  up  its  bill  again,  and  the  astute 
counsel  for  the  Elevated  repeated  his 
yearly  ingenuous  argument,  garnished 
with  masses  of  intricate  figures,  to  show 
that  his  Company  could  not  afford  finan- 
cially to  accept  any  such  proposition — 
figures  confusing  and  labyrinthine,  but 
which  were  brushed  aside  by  the  counsel 
for  the  Public  Franchise  League  with 
the  statement  of  a  few  well-known,  mani- 
fest facts.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
confuse  the  issue  by  the  introduction  of 
a  so-called  "  tunnel  scheme."  The  city 
was  to  build  a  "subway"  for  surface 
cars,  while  the  Elevated  Company  con- 
structed and  owned  forever  a  deep 
"  tunnel "  for  its  elevated  trains.  It  was 
cleverly  planned  and  backed  up  by  subtle 
and  plausible  alignments.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  to  confuse  the  minds  of  the 
committee,  but  Mayor  Collins  appeared 
before  them,  and  in  his  bluff,  leonine 
fashion  settled  that  proposition  in  a 
word.  "  Tunnels  and  subways,"  he  said, 
"  are  both  holes  in  the  ground,  no  more, 
no  less,  and  the  same  arguments  which 
make  it  wise  for  the  city  to  own  a  sub- 
way apply  to  the  tunnel  as  well." 

Weeks  were  spent  in  long,  tedious 
bickering  over  the  terms  of  the  bill  and 
its  exact  wording,  during  which  the 
attorneys  for  the  Company,  in  a  last 
desperate  chance,  attempted  to  defeat 
die  spirit  of  the  bill  by  subde  phrasing 
and  ambiguous  clauses,  while  Mayor 
Collins  and  the  Public  Franchise  League 
were  openly  accused  of  holding  up  and 
needlessly  delaying  legislation.  "Gen- 
tlemen," said  Governor  Crane  when  the 
complaint  was  brought  to  his  attention, 
"  you  are  perfectly  right ;  don't  give  in 
an  inch."  They  did  not,  and  never  had, 
for  the  session  of  1 902  ended  with  sub- 
way l^slation  in  the  Blue  Book  almost 
identical  with  that  asked  by  the  Public 
Franchise  League  three  years  back,  in 


1900 — legislation  calling  for  a  subway 
built  and  owned  by  the  city,  a  lease  to 
the  Elevated  Company  for  twenty-five 
years  at  a  rental  of  four  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  and  a  referendum  to  the  people. 

Three  years  of  hard  fighting  and  the 
corporation  defeated  in  every  important 
particular!  The  odds  in  favor  of  the 
Elevated  Company  had  seemed  over- 
whelming. On  their  side  were  ranged 
those  supposed  molders  of  public  opin- 
ion, the  newspapers,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, the  dominant  political  machine  of 
the  city,  and  all  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  great  financial  establishments.  The 
result  may  be  ascribed  immediately  to 
the  powerful  influence  of  two  courageous, 
public  -  spirited  executives — Governor 
Crane  and  Mayor  Collins;  but  behind 
them  was  a  sdll  more  potent  force. 

That  potent  force  was  public  opinion, 
created  and  directed  by  the  Public  Fran- 
chise League.  This  fact  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  the  present  issue  throughout 
the  country  between  the  people  and  the 
public  service  corporations.  It  was  the 
members  of  the  Public  Franchise  League 
who  first  recognized  the  public  needs 
and  dangers  involved  in  the  situation, 
who  won  Governor  and  Mayor  over  to 
the  view  for  which  they  stood,  who 
created  in  large  part,  marshaled,  and 
brought  into  action  the  massive,  intangi- 
ble/orce  of  public  opinion.  Corruption 
breeds  when  the  public  is  inert,  and  not 
when  people  are  awake  and  alive  to  the 
issue  at  stake ;  and  the  Public  Franchise 
League  kept  them  awake.  The  League 
had  ampng  its  officers  men  of  ability  and 
achievement,  able  to  meet  the  men  who 
controlled  and  directed  the  forces  of  the 
Elevated  Company  move  for  move.  But 
they  did  more  than  that.  They  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  people,  reduced 
the  various  propositions  to  simple  terms 
which  the  man  in  the  street  could 
understand  at  a  glance,  and  forced 
them  on  his  attention  persistently — and 
the  people  responded  to  the  appeal. 
Therein  lay  the  siecret  of  their  service 
and  success.  The  public  can,  if  it 
will,  protect  itself  and  maintain  its  rights 
against  the  greed  of  corporate  wealth 
and  power. 
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WITH  the  development  of  rood- 
em  thought  one  age-old  prob- 
lem has  received  an  emphasis 
that  the  church  has  not  yet  fully  recog- 
nized. The  terrible  fact  of  the  existence 
of  evil  has  always  appalled  men.  But  it 
has  become  tenfold  more  sinister  and 
menacing  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
evolutionary  history  and  of  a  psychology 
that  dwells  on  the  significance  of  environ- 
ment in  the  making  of  character. 

Job's  problem  in  its  more  primitive 
aspects  presents  no  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  modern  man,  however  much  he 
may  shrink  from  facing  it  in  his  own 
person.  He  can  understand  how  these 
afflictions  which  are  but  for  the  moment 
may  work  the  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory  in  the  upbuilding 
of  character.  Thus  he  may  reconcile 
himself  to  suffering  and  sorrow  and  be- 
reavement as  somehow  having  their  place 
in  a  rational  universe.  At  least  he  knows 
that  they  are  externals,  that  they  cannot 
destroy  his  -  real  self,  and  even  in  his 
despair  he  may  find  consolation  in  cry- 
ing out  with  Henley : 

"  It  matters  not  how  su-ait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll: 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

But,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  human 
interest  in  self,  the  emphasis  after  all  has 
shifted  and  the  sociolc^cal  view-point 
constantly  thrusts  itself  upon  the  modern 
man.  He  understands  as  never  before 
the  interdependence  of  individuals. 
What  concerns  humanity  is  his  concern. 
And  then  what  sickens  him,  and  causes 
him  to  doubt  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul 
the  existence  of  God,  is  his  outlook  upon 
a  world  apparently  founded  on  waste 
and  dominated  by  a  blind  chance.  Then, 
indeed,  he  becomes  Hegel's  man  who 
"  has  once  feared,  not  for  this  moment  or 
for  that  in  his  life,  but  who  has  feared 
with  all  his  nature ;  so  that  he  has  trem- 
bled through  and  through,  and  all  that 


was  most  fixed  in  him  has  become 
shaken." 

Thus,  human  history,  always  of  deep 
interest,  in  the  light  of  modem  research 
has  become  the  most  moving  of  spec- 
tacles. Once  it  was  a  confused  heap  of 
fragments  from  which  a  few  righteous 
individuals  were  plucked  as  brands  from 
the  burning,  while  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  went  down  into  the  pit  to  a 
deserved  damnation  through  Adam's  sin. 
Now  it  appears  as  a  slow  struggle  of  the 
race  upward,  in  which  countless  imper- 
fect lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  order 
to  produce  this  poor  flower  of  ci\'iliza- 
tion,  and  in  which  the  present  generation, 
through  no  merit  of  its  own,  is  heir  to 
the  rich  spiritual  and  intellectual  heritage 
of  the  ages. 

For  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  the 
spectator  of  to-day  must  reflect,  human- 
ity labored  before  it  emerged  far  enough 
from  its  brute  inheritance  to  see  the 
glimmerings  even  of  savagery.  For  other 
millenniums  it  slowly  fought  its  way  up 
to  the  present  stage  of  progress.  This 
slow  development  of  which  history  is  a 
record — what  is  it  but  a  vast  process  of 
waste?  These  toiling  myriads  of  the 
past — what  has  been  their  fate  save  a 
condemnation  to  a  hideously  stunted  ex- 
istence that  seems  to  the  modem  view- 
point a  veritable  nightmare  ? 

Where,  the  modern  man  must  ask,  is 
the  justice  in  all  this  ?  Why  should  I 
possess  this  endowment  of  the  .twentieth 
century,  this  possibility  of  enjoying  a 
Schubert  song  or  a  Corot  landscape,  this 
knowledge  of  the  researches  of  Darwin 
and  De  Vries  and  Metchnikoff,  this  ac- 
quaintance with  the  meaning  of  human 
history,  that  was  barred  to  my  ancestors 
of  a  few  generations  ago,  and  which  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  Hottentot  to-day  ? 
What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  good 
fortune  ?  Why  is  it  given  me  and  with- 
held from  Alaric  and  Attila  and  Tippoo 
Tib? 
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Moreover,  a  psychology  emphasizing 
with  Baldwin  and  Royce  the  overwhelm- 
ing importance  of  imitation  in  the  child's 
development  brings  out  more  vividly 
than  ever  the  tragedies  of  the  slums  and 
of  the  homes  of  selfish  wealth.  Why,  the 
modem  inquirer  must  ask,  why  should 
one  child's  lot  be  cast  in  a  tenement 
whose  evil  surroundings  inevitably  mean 
its  moral  ruin, or  in  a  wealthy  home  where 
it  is  doomed  to  an  empty  existence 
equally  destructive,  while  another's  is 
in  a  cultured  family  where  the  training 
insures  it  at  least  a  fair  chance  in  life  ? 
He  can  understand  the  inevitableness  of 
evil  in  a  world  of  free  moral  beings,  but 
that  does  not  account  to  him  for  the  vic- 
tims of  chance  who  become  characters 
involved  in  damnation  because  of  their 
vicious  environment. 

To  many  thoughtful  persons  in  every 
community  the  church  as  yet  brings  no 
hint  of  a  solution  of  these  appalling 
problems.  The  minister's  amplification 
of  Bible  passages,  noble  and  appealing 
in  themselves,  is  futile.  To  assure  the 
man  who  sees  the  hideous  side  of  the 
natural  order  that  all  things  work  to- 
g^ether  for  good  to  them  that  love  God, 
or  that  in  a  future  life  those  who  have 
fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus  shall 
receive  their  reward,  is  in  vain.  It  is 
precisely  the  existence  of  God  that  he  is 
questioning  when  he  doubts  the  rational- 
ity of  the  universe.  It  avails  nothing  to 
tell  him  to  trust  in  God's  beneficence,  if 
in  his  view  that  very  beneficence  is  at 
stake,  or  to  await  a  life  beyond  the  grave 
if  he  sees  no  valid  reason  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  life,  and  if  he 
traces  back  the  Jewish  belief  in  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead  to  the  longing  for 
the  return  of  the  faithful  to  the  glories 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

Yet  modem  thought  has  not  raised 
these  questions  to  leave  them  un- 
answered. The  West  as  well  as  the 
East  has  reflected  upon  the  Whither  and 
the  Whence,  and  has  reflected  to  much 
gfreater  purpose,  though  in  America  alone, 
at  the  hands  of  Professor  James,  and  pre- 
eminently of  Professor  Royce,  has  the 
problem  of  evil  received  treatment  at  all 
commensurate  with  its  significance.  If 
the  philosophical  idealism  of  to-day 
does    not    provide  a   detailed    answer 


to  its  questions,  it  at  least  points  the 
way  toward  a  solution.  If  it  does  not 
offer  a  "  scientific  "  demonstration  of  a 
future  life,  it  is  compelled  to  find  an 
etemal  order  of  which  the  world  of  time 
and  space  is  only  a  transitory  aspect. 

With  an  elaborate  rigor  of  argument 
that  can  be  only  hinted  at  here,  it 
develops  a  theory  of  knowledge  which 
involves  the  conception  of  the  individual 
as  a  fragmentary  manifestation  of  the 
divine  life.  How,  it  asks,  can  a  man 
really  mean  any  truth,  intend  to  think  of 
it,  pick  it  out,  recognize  it,  unless  his 
deeper  self  already  possesses  it  ?  And 
finally  it  says  to  the  bewildered  soul, 
Yes,  the  problem  of  the  apparent  domi- 
nance of  chance  over  ideals  is  a  hideous 
one,  but  each  striving,  suffering  mortal 
is  a  finite  expression  of  God,  the  World- 
Self.  In  all  these  struggles  the  Infinite 
partakes,  and  in  the  end  he  wins  his 
perfection  by  triumphing  over  the  evil. 
His  victory,  then,  is  the  victory  of  all 
those  who  have  striven  with  him  for 
righteousness,  no  matter  how  feeble 
their  strivings,  and  in  him  we  mortals 
finally  attain  our  perfection. 

It  points  out,  in  the  familiar  metaphor 
of  the  cathedral,  that  every  fragment  of 
stone  finds  its  place  in  the  artistic  tri- 
umph of  the  whole ;  that  in  those  spring- 
ing arches  the  topmost  particle  contrib- 
utes no  more  to  the  perfection  than  does 
any  other.  Thus,  it  says,  the  primitive 
savage,  who  lived  according  to  his  light, 
finds  his  place  in  the  etemal  structure 
of  the  universe,  and  partakes  of  its 
excellence  as  do  we.  This  was  God's 
world  in  its  significance  when  Caesar's 
legions  penetrated  Gaul,  just  as  much 
as  it  is  in  this  age  of  electricity,  and  as  it 
will  be  in  the  future,  when  electricity 
shall  have  been  superseded.  No  frag- 
ment is  lost,  even  when  it  has  disap- 
peared into  what  seems,  to  our  poor  cir- 
cumscribed sight,  the  endless  past.  For 
time  and  space  are  mere  limitations  of 
our  mortal  poverty,  and  are  transcended 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Infinite,  of 
which  we  are  a  part,  even  as  we  our- 
selves may  transcend  them  in  hearing 
successive  notes  as  a  whole  of  melody. 
Eventually,  when  released  from  the  re- 
strictions of  our  narrow  time-span  and 
our  finitude,  this  mortal,  as   Professor 
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Royce  has  said,  shall  put  on  Individual- 
ity, shall  become  a  complete  individual 
instead  of  a  mere  fragment,  and  in  the 
eternal  order  shall  rest  from  its  labors  at 
one  with  God. 

And  the  evil  and  sinister  beings  ?  To 
them,  indeed,  philosophy  brings  no  mes- 
sage of  honeyed  optimism,  no  assurance 
that  sin  is  mere  ignorance  and  willful 
wrongdoing  an  illusion.  With  Amos  it 
declares  that  for  them  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  darkness  and  not  light.  Yet  it 
asserts  that  they,  too,  win  whatever  share 
in  the  universe  belongs  to  them.  They 
are  not  independent  personalities,  iso- 
lated from  the  world  of  the  Logos,  with  a 
set  of  intrinsic  natural  rights  which  they 
may  proclaim  as  the  colonies  put  forth 
the  great  Declaration.  So  far  as  may  be, 
they  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Infinite. 
But  in  so  far  as  they  are  evil  and  their 
lives  destructive  they  can  belong  only  to 
the  temporal  order,  not  to  the  eternal. 
In  the  cathedral  they  may  constitute  the 
gargoyles,  whose  only  service  is  in  the 
contrast  over  which  the  whole  beautiful 
structure  triumphs.  Or,  to  use  a  figure 
from  time  instead  of  space,  their  lives 
may  be  remembered,  indeed,  by  the  Ab- 
solute as  part  of  his  life ;  but  the  memory 
will  be  like  that  of  an  evil  dream  which 


has  had  only  a  momentary  significance, 
or  of  a  passing  temptation  which  has  been 
overcome. 

These  are  hints  of  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions that  modem  philosophy,  especially 
as  developed  by  Professor  Royce,  has  to 
offer  to  the  soul  that  is  shaken  by  a  con- 
templation of  the  great  problems  that 
have  been  emphasized  by  the  progress 
of  thought.  The  minister  who  is  un- 
familiar with  this  philosophical  idealism, 
who  considers  the  questions  of  evil  and 
immortality  with  no  knowledge  of  Kant's 
work  on  the  ideality  of  time  and  space, 
who  has  no  clear  notion  of  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  God,  will  be  unable 
to  help  his  more  thoughtful  parishioners 
toward  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  them.  He  may  never  know  why 
he  fails  to  reach  them,  and  they  may  not 
understand  why  he  has  no  message  for 
them.  None  the  less  must  they  turn  else- 
where if  they  are  to  find  a  way  of  escape 
from  the  haunting  fear  of  a  universe  that 
seems  abandoned  to  the  demons  of 
chance.  A  few  ministers  there  are  who 
interpret  the  insight  of  the  prophets  in 
the  terms  of  modem  thought,  but  only  a 
few.  There  must  be  more  if  the  church 
is  to  fulfill  its  mission  to  the  modem 
world. 


OXFORD  FROM  WITHIN 

BY  JOHN  F.   HORNSET 


NOW  that  the  American  Rhodes 
scholars  are  coming  to  Oxford 
in  such  numbers,  it  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  their  relatives  in  the 
States  to  know  to  what  sort  of  a  place 
their  boys  are  going,  what  are  its  man- 
ners and  customs,  and,  above  all,  what 
sort  of  ideas  their  sons  are  going  to 
acquire  there. 

With  this  object  in  view,  I  intend  to 
discuss,  not  the  mere  topographical  de- 
tails of  the  place,  for  these  can  be  found 
in  any  ordinary  guide-book,  but  its  social 
and  intellectual  aspects.  And  this  is  no 
easy  task,  for  Oxford  has  a  social  atmos- 
phere peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  different 
entirely,  not  only  from  American  towns, 
but  even  from  similar  towns  of  the  same 
size  in  England. 


Originally  the  older  colleges  were  semi- 
monastic  institutions,  intended  mostly 
for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
priesthood,  and  this  idea  continued  until 
the  Reformation,  when  the.  course  of 
studies  was  broadened,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  expand  ever  since,  so  that  now 
instruction  is  given  in  practically  all 
subjects,  including  natural  science,  mod- 
ern languages,  political  economy,  psy- 
chology, etc. 

The  colleges  themselves  are  con- 
structed on  somewhat  the  same  style  as 
monasteries.  They  are  large  buildings 
containing  one  or  more  quadrangles, 
and  in  some  cases  have  large  and  beau- 
tiful gardens  adjoining.  The  entrance 
is  guarded  by  a  porter's  lodge,  and  the 
gates  are  closed  at  nine  o'clock  every 
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evening.  Within  each  college  is  a  chapel, 
whereat  attendance  at  morning  or  eve- 
ning service  is  compulsory  on  all  students 
who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Other  students  are  obliged  to 
attend  roll-call  at  8  a.m.  There  is  also 
within  each  college  a  dining-hall,  wherein 
the  students  are  bound  to  dine  together 
a  certain  number  of  times  weekly. 

From  the  quadrangles  a  number  of 
staircases  lead  up  to  the  students'  rooms, 
which  are,  in  the  main,  comfortable  and 
well  furnished.  Within  the  same  college 
and  upon  the  same  staircase  we  have 
students  of  every  kind.  A  theological 
man  has  rooms  perhaps  on  the  same 
landing  as  a  medical  or  legal  student. 
And  thus  these  men,  living  under  the 
same  roof,  become  acquainted  with  each 
other,  exchange  visits,  and  naturally  ex- 
change ideas  also.  This,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  essential  advantage  of  the  resi- 
dential system  in  vogue  in  Oxford.  In 
those  universities  where  students  of  the 
same  subject  are  accustomed  to  live 
together  under  the  same  roof  the  inevi- 
table result  is  the  production  of  narrow- 
minded  and  pedantic  men.  But  at  Ox- 
ford the  association  of  opposites  and  the 
mutual  exchange  of  opinions  leads  to 
the  formation  of  characters  which  are 
neither  bigoted  nor  prejudiced. 

Unless  a  boy  comes  from  a  large  and 
well-known  public  school,  such  as  Eton 
or  Harrow,  and  has  in  addition  consid- 
erable wealth,  it  would  be  foolish  in  the 
extreme  to  send  him  to  one  of  the  greater 
collies,  such,  for  example,  as  Christ 
Church  or  Magdalen,  for  the  inevitable 
result  would  be  either  the  temptation  to 
live  beyond  his  means  and  incur  consid- 
erable debt  or  to  occupy  his  rooms  in 
college  in  solitude  and  loneliness. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  considerable 
intercollegpate  sociability  between  the 
students,  and  it  is  the  aim  and  ambition 
of  most  students  to  know  and  to  be 
known  by  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  students  from  other  colleges.  • 

These  acquaintances  are  made  in  many 
varieties  of  ways — on  the  football  field, 
in  the  Common  Room,  at  the  Union,  or 
elsewhere,  and  are  generally  followed  by 
invitations  to  "  tea  "  or  "  coffee  after 
Hall." 

There    is    one    institution,   however, 


concerning  which  I  ought  to  say  a  word 
or  two.  This  is  the  "  breakfast."  It  is 
not  alogether  a  student  custom,  inasmuch 
as  the  "  Dons  "  themselves  are  the  great- 
est offenders.  If  ever  there  is  an  occa- 
sion when  the  average  man  feels  least 
amiable,  it  is  when  he  has  to  get  up 
early,  dress  carefully,  and,  probably  fam- 
ishing with  hunger,  walk  half  a  mile 
through  the  damp  morning  fog  to  break- 
fast with  his  tutor.  Here  he  must  smile 
and  look  pleasant. 

These  are  some  of  the  disciplines  to 
which  the  student  is  subjected,  and  not 
the  least  among  these  are  the  invitations 
to  afternoon  tea  with  the  wives  of  the 
"  Dons."  Here  the  chief  difficulty  which 
the  average  student  has  to  face  is  to 
have  a  constant  supply  of  small  talk, 
which  must  not  show  any  great  intellect 
or  individuality,  for  to  show  either  qual- 
ity on  such  occasions  is  a  deadly  offense. 
The  first  topic  of  conversation  is  gener- 
ally that  unfailing  one,  "  the  weather," 
which  in  Oxford  usually  provides  food 
for  comment  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  I  say  "  comment "  advisedly,  for 
conversation  seldom  exceeds  a  few  fatu- 
ous remarks  in  the  midst  of  an  audible 
silence,  each  person  meanwhile  nervously 
balancing  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  piece  of 
bread  and  butter  in  his  hands.  Things 
begin  to  warm  up,  however,  when  the 
hostess  introduces  the  subject  of  football, 
rowing,  or  some  other  sport,  when  the 
topic  is  taken  up  for  another  quarter  of 
an  hour,  after  which  a  second  silence 
falls.  It  is  now  very  amusing  to  watch 
the  faces  of  the  guests.  Each  one  looks 
around  furtively  to  see  who  is  going  to 
get  up  first,  wish  the  hostess  "  good- 
afternoon,"  and  take  his  departure.  The 
anxiety  displayed  on  all  countenances  is 
tnily  wonderful,  and  must  strike  any  one 
possessing  the  least  sense  of  humor  as 
utterly  ridiculous.  At  length  one  bold 
spirit  arises  and  leaves,  a  great  crowd  now 
gets  up  suddenly  and  follows  like  a  pack 
of  sheep,  and  the  levee  comes  to  an  end. 
During  this  time  there  is  none  of  that 
vigorous,  intellectual,  amusing,  or  cheer- 
ful conversation  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  gatherings  of  American 
people,  nothing  of  the  "  gemuthlichkeit " 
of  the  German,  nothing  of  the  witty 
repartee  of  the  French.     After  such  a 
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deadly  dull  entertainment  it  is  small 
wonder  if  some  students  come  out  with 
an  irrepressible  desire  to  shout,  get 
drunk,  and  bum  each  other's  furniture 
as  a  sort  of  a  mental  antidote. 

Convention  is  the  great  idol  which  is 
worshiped  in  Oxford,  and  the  constant 
desire  to  conform  to  certain  little  ways, 
manners,  and  customs  tends  to  make  all 
Oxford  men  alike.  "  I  can  always  tell 
an  Oxford  man  when  I  see  one,"  I 
once  heard  a  man  say;  "they  are  all 
alike  as  two  peas  in  a  pod."  Despite 
this,  however,  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
really  successful  man  who  afterwards 
makes  a  name  in  the  world  is  the  one 
who,  while  tactfully  pandering  to  the 
goddess  of  conventionality  at  Oxford, 
carefully  conceals  his  intelligence  for  the 
world  which  always  judges  him  by  his 
merits. 

One  of  the  Oxford  customs  which  must 
have  struck  the  first  American  Rhodes 
scholars  with  surprise  and  not  a  little 
dismay  is  the  lack  of  recognition  after 
attending  a  social  function.  Your  host 
of  yesterday  passes  you  in  the  street  with 
a  stony  stare  when  he  meets  you  the 
following  day;  but  one  must  not  be 
offended,  for  this  is  only  "  Oxford  eti- 
quette." 

In  illustration  of  the  state  of  social 
affairs  here  the  experience  of  a  certain 
professor  from  a  Western  American  col- 
lege will  be  of  interest. 

Having  accepted  many  invitations 
from  Fellows  and  Dons  to  breakfast, 
lunch,  and  tea  in  the  sacred  precincts  of 
various  colleges,  he  thought  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  return  hospitality  by  inviting 
his  former  hosts  to  his  lodgings  in  small 
groups  of  three  or  four.  This  he  found 
did  not  meet  with  the  views  of  his  guests, 
who  showed  by  their  demeanor  their 
unwillingness  to  meet  each  other ;  so  he 
was  forced  to  the  alternative  of  inviting 
them  singly. 

In  view  of  the  Bishop  of  London's 
recent  sermon  on  "  drunkenness  at  Ox- 
ford "  which  has  caused  such  lively  com- 
ment in  the  papers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  a 
few  remarks. 

On  the  experience  of  twenty-four  years' 
residence  in  Oxford,  four  of  which  were 
spent  as  an  undergraduate,  I  can  safely 


affirm  that  there  is  no  more  drunkenness 
among  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford 
than  among  any  other  body  of  English- 
men of  the  same  age  taken  at  random. 
Furthermore,  I  venture  to  say  that  not 
only  the  morality  of  the  University,  but 
the  public  morality  in  the  city  of  Oxford 
in  this  respect  is  inestimably  better  than 
it  was  sixty  years  ago.  I  have  this  on 
the  authority  of  a  very  old  resident  who 
died  quite  recently.  This  gentleman 
said  that  when  he  was  a  boy  "nearly 
every  tradesman  in  the  High  street  was 
drunk  before  midday,  and  that  a  man 
who  did  not  drink  was  considered  to 
be  a  nincompoop  "  (whatever  that  might 
mean). 

Since  the  Rhodes  scholars  made  their 
first  appearance  in  Oxford  I  have  heard 
of  one  significant  incident  In  nearly 
all  the  colleges  it  is  an  old  custom  for 
the  second  and  third  year  men  to  enter- 
tain the  freshmen  by  what  is  known  as  a 
"  Fresher's  Drunk."  This  oiigy  is  held 
in  the  rooms  of  one  of  the  Freshmen, 
whether  the  occupier  wishes  it  or  not. 
Last  winter,  however,  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rhodes  Freshmen  was  informed  that 
on  a  certain  evening  there  would  be  a 
"  Drunk  "  held  in  his  rooms,  so  that  he 
had  better  prepare  to  receive  the  guests. 

The  Rhodes  man  quietly  but  firmly 
told  his  informer  that  he  personally  had 
no  objection  whatsoever  to  their  having 
a  "  Drunk,"  but  that  it  would  not  beheld 
in  his  rooms.  The  Senior  looked  at  him 
and  gasped ;  for  such  independence  on 
the  part  of  a  Fresher  was  almost  unheard 
of  before.  However,  it  was  determined 
by  the  "  Drunk  "  Committee  that,  nolens 
volens,  the  Fresher  should  submit  '  But 
when  the  eventful  evening  came,  and  the 
"  Drunk  "  Committee  visited  the  Fresh- 
man's rooms,  they  were  met  by  an  as- 
sembly of  the  friends  of  that  Freshman, 
all  Americans,  tall  and  muscular,  like 
himself,  who  smiled  pleasantly,  and  cor- 
dially invited  them  to  come  in.  Need- 
less to%iy,  there  was  no  "  Drunk  "  held 
that  evening. 

In  this  manner  the  Rhodes  scholars 
have  it  in  their  power  to  exercise  an 
improving  influence  on  Oxford  student 
life  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all  right- 
minded  Englishmen. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  many  year; 
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Oxford   has  been   asleep,  and  Rhodes  This  fear  is,  I  understand,  held  by 

knew  it.     His  act  in  the  foundation  of  not  a  few  American  people,  who,  having 

scholarships  will  not  only  benefit  the  visited  England,  have  observed  a  great 

University  pecuniarily,  by  reason  of  so  many  customs  which  they  rightly  attrib- 

numerous  an  influx  of  students,  but  it  will  ute  to  the  remnants  of  the  feudal  sys- 

effect  a  much  greater  and  more  important  tem,  and  to  which,  as  republicans,  they 

object  in  initiating  a  progressive  spirit  have  strong  objections.     In  answer  to 

into  all  departments.    Another  happy  cir-  this  I  can  only  say  that,  if  the  Rhodes 

cumstance  by  which  Oxford  has  already  scholars  of  the  future  are  chosen  with  as 

commenced  to  benefit  is  the  election  of  good  care  and  judgment  as  the  first  con- 

Dr.  Osier,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni-  tingents  were,  and  with  due  regfard  to 

versity,  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  their  ages — in   not  sending  boys  who 

Medicine.     Under  bis  influence  and  per-  are  too  young  and  impressionable — then 

sonalit>'  the  students  in  that  department  Americans  have  little  to  fear  from  this 

have  been  infected  with  an  enthusiasm  cause. 

hitherto  unknown.  On  the  contrary,  the  Rhodes  men  will 
There  is  one  other  subject  about  be  capable  of  discriminating  between  the 
I  ought  to  say  something.  While  in  con-  desirable  and  the  undesirable  customs  of 
versation  widi  some  American  people  the  the  mother  country,  which  have  alike 
other  day,  I  was  asked  if  there  was  any  been  preserved  side  by  side  by  our  con- 
danger  of  American  students  acquiring  servative  habits,  and  they  will  be  enabled 
at  Oxford  ideas  which,  although  proper  to  carry  back  with  them  what  is  best 
to  England,  might  be  unconstitutional  among  our  manners,  our  traditions,  and 
in  America.  our  laws. 


GOOD   FRIDAY 

BY  MABEL   EAR  LB 

"I  am  crucified  with  Christ."— Gal   ii.  20 

Into  Thy  hands,  O  God! 

The  sun  is  turned  to  blackness  in  the  sky; 
I  cannot  see  the  way  my  feet  have  trod 

Unto  this  Calvary. 
Laughter  and  threats  and  wailing  fade  away. 

Hushed  in  the  gloom  that  lies  above  the  lands; 
Taunting  and  tears  are  ended  for  to-day. 

Into  Thy  hands! 

No  more  the  thirst  denied ; 

No  more  the  crying,  while  earth  staggers  shaken, 
Unto  that  Other,  crowned  and  crucified, 

"  My  God,  I  am  forsaken  1" 
In  His  eternal  fellowship  of  loss. 

Mocking,  and  shame,  and  bitterness  of  bands. 
The  Crucified  has  looked  upon  my  cross. 

Into  Thy  hands ! 

Not  now  in  death's  deep  peace, 

Yet  in  the  peace  of  suffering  with  Thee, 
For  tribulation  which  shall  never  cease 

So  long  as  life  shall  be. 
For  all  the  bitterness  Thine  own  heart  bore, 

For  all  the  pain  Thy  pity  understands. 
For  life  and  death  and  love  forevermore — 

Into  Thy  hands  I 
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EVERY  one  of  us  who  has  had  to 
do  with  books  is  continually  dis- 
appointed because  some  special 
work  he  wants  to  read  or  to  consult  does 
not  happen  to  exist.  There  are  many  of 
these  unwritten  books  which  we  would 
welcome  gladly,  whenever  any  author 
may  see  fit  to  write  them.  For  instance, 
in  my  own  study  of  the  stage  and  of  its 
allied  arts  I  feel  the  need  often  of  a 
solidly  documented  "  History  of  Scene- 
Painting  from  its  Origins  to  the  Present 
Day."  And  in  like  manner,  when  I  turn 
to  the  study  of  our  own  language,  I  am 
forced  constantly  to  regret  that  no  one 
has  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  prepare  an 
ample  and  scholarly  "  History  of  English 
Orthography."  The  material  for  this 
history  of  our  spelling  is  abundant  and 
accessible;  and  although  a  chapter  or 
two  has  been  attempted,  the  long  record 
of  our  ever-shifting  orthography  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  single  volume.  Such 
a  volume  would  be  specially  serviceable 
just  now  when  there  is  an  organized 
movement  to  persuade  us  to  accept  cer- 
tain proposed  simplifications  of  our 
spelling. 

There  is  one  immediate  advantage 
which  would  result  from  our  having  in 
our  hands  a  satisfactory  historical  ac- 
count of  English  spelling,  since  even  the 
hastiest  study  of  its  pages  would  con- 
vince us  once  for  all  that  we  need  feel 
no  veneration  for  certain  of  the  most 
flagrant  absurdities  of  our  accepted  or- 
thography, as  the  worst  of  them  are 
often  comparatively  recent,  having  no 
sanction  of  antiquity.  There  are  many 
who  instinctively  dislike  the  accepted 
spelling  of  rhyme,  for  example,  and  of 
comptroller — two  of  the  most  obviously 
ridiculous  of  our  current  orthographies — 
but  who  are  too  weak-kneed  to  take  the 
liberty  of  simplifying  either  of  these 
spellings,  and  who  would  be  greatly  gp'ati- 
fied  to  be  informed  that  these  accepted 
complexities  are  only  a  few  score  years 
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old  and  that  the  words  were  originally 
spelt  as  they  are  pronounced,  rime  and 
controller. 

The  publication  of  this  "  History  of 
English  Orthography "  would  have  a 
wider  effect  than  this,  for  it  would  con- 
vince the  average  reader  that  there  is  not 
now  any  "  standard  "  spelling  for  all  the 
words  of  the  language,  and  that  there 
never  has  been  any  standard  in  the  past. 
There  is  divergence  of  usage  between 
writers  of  distinction  to-day — as  tiiere 
always  has  been.  There  is  disagreement 
in  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
foremost  dictionaries — as  there  always 
has  been.  There  is  no  uniformity  now — 
and  there  never  has  been  any  uniformity. 
And  what  we  need  to  grasp  most  firmly 
is  the  fact,  not  only  that  there  is  not  now 
a  standard  of  spelling,  but  also  and 
more  emphatically  that  there  has  never 
been  any  authority  to  set  up  a  standard. 
Spelling  is  like  speech  ;  it  is  the  result 
of  a  tacit  agpreement  to  employ  certain 
symbols;  and  every  one  of  us  reserves 
the  right  of  individual  judgment  as  to 
the  symbols  he  will  employ. 

If  any  man  insists  upon  the  mislead- 
ing spelling  of  comptroller,  we  can  assure 
him  diat  this  orthography  misrepresents 
the  sound  of  the  word,  that  it  also  sug- 
gests a  false  origin,  and  that  there  is  an 
absurdity  in  combining  a  sturdy  old 
English  word  with  Frenchified  complexi- 
ties which  mean  nothing ;  but  the  culprit 
may  retort  that  he  likes  to  spell  the  word 
in  just  that  way  and  that  he  proposes  to 
do  so  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  To  this  there 
is  no  answer  except  to  admit  the  right  of 
any  individual  user  of  the  language  to 
spell  as  he  sees  fit.  This  admission  as- 
sures to  the  willful  man  the  privilege  of 
clinging  to  comptroller,  while  it  also  as- 
serts the  right  of  any  one  else  to  use  the 
more  logical,  the  simpler,  and  the  older 
controller. 

Other  willful  men  may  cling  to  metrtj 
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although  they  are  in  the  habit  of  spell- 
ing its  compounds  diameter  and  ther- 
mometer. They  may  prefer  to  bestow  a 
needless  French  tail  upon  programme, 
although  they  spell  epigram  without  any 
such  wasteful  redundancy.  They  may 
have  a  fondness  for  another  French 
termination  in  cigarette  and  aigrette, 
although  omelet  and  epaulet  and  toilet 
have  long  managed  to  survive  shorn  of 
this  appendix.  And  these  willful  men 
have  each  of  them  a  right  to  this  opinion 
and  to  this  orthography,  if  they  choose, 
for  who  is  to  say  them  hay  ?  Who  has 
any  warrant  to  interfere  ?  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  no  right  to  object 
to  those  of  us  who  prefer  the  simplest 
forms,  and  who  write  not  only  rime  and 
controller  and  meter,  but  also  tho  and 
altho  and  catalog.  We  claim  the  same 
privilege  that  we  grant  to  every  one 
else.  But  it  is  only  a  privilege  to  be 
exercised  with  discretion ;  it  is  not  a 
duty  to  be  performed  in  accordance  with 
law.  There  is  not  a  right  spelling  of 
any  wcfrd  to  be  enforced  upon  every 
one ;  there  is  only  an  accepted  sp>elling, 
which  may  be  modified  from  time  to 
time  by  tacit  consent.  And  the  "  His- 
tory of  English  Orthography"  would 
show  that  countless  modifications  have 
taken  place  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing. 

It  would  show  that  the  English  lan- 
guage, like  every  other  language,  has 
been  vainly  striving  to  make  its  spelling 
exactly  represent  its  pronunciation,  and 
that  it  has  failed  to  succeed  partly  be 
cause  the  pronunciation  of  a  language 
is  constantly  changing — and  generally 
changing  more  rapidly  than  the  spelling 
can  be  modified  to  conform  to  it.  A 
change  in  pronunciation — like  that  of 
either,  which  was  eether  half  a  century 
ago,  and  which  now  seems  to  be  eyether 
— can  spread  very  swiftly  by  imitation ; 
but  a  change  in  spelling  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  new  pronunciation  meets 
with  far  more  resistance,  since  the  eye 
seems  to  be  more  conservative  than  the 
ear.  When  the  eye  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  certain  symbols  as  conveying  a 
certain  meaning,'  it  is  annoyed  that  these 
customary  symbols  should  be  disturbed, 
even  when  they  are  no  longer  accurately 
representative  of  the  sound.    This  is  why 


"  fonetic  reform  "  is  really  impracticable, 
even  if  it  is  wholly  desirable;  to  ac- 
complish it  there  would  have  to  be  uni- 
formity of  pronunciation,  or  at  least  an 
absolute  standard  of  pronunciation,  which 
does  not  exist  now  and  which  never  has 
existed.  And  even  an  approximate  ap- 
proach to  phonetic  exactness  of  orthog- 
raphy would  call  for  so  many  alterations 
of  the  symbols  to  which  our  eyes  are 
accustomed  that  we  may  dismiss  it  as 
impracticable,  so  remote  from  realization 
that  discussion  is  futile.  And  yet  we 
ought  to  seize  every  chance  that  offers 
to  keep  our  spelling  as  near  to  our  pro- 
nunciation as  may  be  possible,  or  else 
the  future  of  English  orthography  will  be 
worse  than  the  present. 

And  its  present  is  surely  bad  enough. 
English,  so  a  learned  historian  of  our 
noble  speech  has  recently  declared,  is 
now  "  the  most  barbarously  spelt  of  any 
cultivated  tongue  in  Christendom.  We 
are  weltering  in  an  orthographic  chaos 
in  which  a  multitude  of  signs  are  rep- 
resented by  the  same  sound  and  a 
multitude  of  sounds  by  the  same  sign." 
And  he  then  illustrates  this  confusion 
by  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  one 
and  the  same  sound  is  now  represented 
by  e  in  let,  by  ea  in  head,  by  ei  in  heifer, 
by  eo  in  leopard,  by  ay  in  says,  by  ai  in 
said,  and  by  a  in  many.  Here  we  have 
seven  different  symbols  for  a  single 
vowel  sound ;  and  the  most  of  these  same 
symbols  in  other  words  represent  other 
vowel  sounds.  Nor  are  the  consonants 
very  much  more  exact,  as  we  see  when 
we  are  reminded  that  one  and  the  same 
sound  is  now  represented  by  s  in  sure, 
by  sh  in  ship,  by  sci  in  conscience,  by 
ci  in  suspicion,  by  ce  in  ocean,  by  //  in 
notion,  and  by  xi  in  anxious — again 
seven  different  symbols  for  a  single 
sound. 

Here  is  chaos  come  again — a  chaos 
so  widespread  and  of  such  long  standing 
as  to  make  it  hopeless  for  any  one  to 
attempt  a  radical  reform  and  to  urge  a 
rigorous  representation  of  a  single  sound 
by  a  single  symbol  always  the  same. 
Our  race  is  very  conservative ;  it  clings 
to  ancient  landmarks ;  it  has  a  misplaced 
affection  for  all  these  multiplied  and 
misleading  symbols.  The  earlier  move- 
ments for  spelling  reform  failed  to  ac- 
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compHsh  much,  because  their  leaders 
did  not  take  into  account  this  indurated 
conservatism,  which  is  unwilling  to 
change  even  when  the  reasons  for  the 
change  are  overwhelming.  Any  future 
movement  for  simpler  spelling  can  hope 
for  success  only  in  proportion  as  it  reck- 
ons with  prejudice  and  as  it  makes  its 
approach  along  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. If  we  cannot  be  browbeaten  by 
logic  into  accepting  a  single  symbol  for 
a  single  sound,  perhaps  we  can  be  per- 
suaded to  strive  for  an  easier  simplifica- 
tion by  leaving  out  superfluous  letters 
of  all  sorts,  which  merely  dilute  our 
ordinary  orthography,  and  which  have 
often  no  right  to  be  there,  having  been 
thrust  in  comparatively  recently. 

The  spelling  of  English  is  now  more 
foolish  than  that  of  German  or  of  French 
(both  of  which  have  been  emended  of 
late),  partly  because  English  has,  unfor- 
tunately, suffered  more  than  any  of  the 
other  modem  languages  from  the  evil 
influence  of  uneducated  printers  and  of 
half-educated  pedants.  And  it  would  be 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  author  of  the 
"  History  of  English  Orthography  "  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  these  two  sets 
of  foes  had  done  damage  to  our  spelling. 
The  printers  were  the  first  in  the  field, 
and  their  misdeeds  are  at  once  easier  to 
understand  and  harder  to  counteract. 
The  earliest  printers  in  England  were 
not  Englishmen ;  mostly  they  were  Ger- 
mans or  Dutchmen,  to  whom  English 
was  a  foreign  speech. 

Now,  it  is  {xjssible  for  comjxjsitors  to 
set  type  in  a  language  of  which  they  are 
wholly  ignorant,  but  they  probably  would 
be  less  careful  and  make  more  blunders 
in  setting  up  books  in  a  language  which 
they  half  knew.  "  As  foreigners,  they 
had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  proper 
spelling  of  our  tongue,"  so  Professor 
Lounsbury  has  recorded,  adding  that, 
"  in  the  general  license  that  then  pre- 
vailed, they  could  venture  to  disregard 
where  they  did  not  care  to  understand." 
The  result  is  that  the  spelling  of  the 
original  editions  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Elizabethan  literature  is  a  marvel  of 
typ<^aphic  incompetency  and  of  ortho- 
graphic recklessness.  The  spelling  is 
less  accurate,  it  is  more  clumsy  and 
more  slovenly,  than  it  had  been  when  the 


multiplying  of  books  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  better-trained  copyists. 

So  startling  were  the  variations  in  the 
spelling  even  of  ordinary  words  that  a 
reaction  was  bound  to  follow.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  an 
effort  was  made  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos.  Unfortunately,  this  attempt 
towards  uniformity  was  not  glided  by 
wisdom  or  by  knowledge,  but  solely  by 
chance  and  by  caprice,  since  it  was  the 
work  of  the  printers  themselves,  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  principles  which 
should  control  the  adjusting  of  spelling 
to  pronunciation.  A  certain  kind  of 
uniformity  was  achieved  in  time  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  standards  set  by  the 
printers  for  their  own  convenience. 
This  uniformity,  from  which  our  children 
are  now  suffering,  was  external,  arbitrary, 
mechanical,  and  unscientific.  In  effect- 
ing it,  so  Professor  Lounsbury  has  de- 
clared with  characteristic  plainness  of 
speech,  "in  effecting  it,  propriety  was 
disregarded,  etymology  perverted,  and 
every  principle  of  orthography  defied." 

It  was  a  grave  misfortune  that  the 
mismade  spelling  thus  casually  manu- 
factured was  accepted  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  "  Dictionary,"  published  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gave 
it  currency  and  authority.  And  if  the 
English  language  has  to-day  the  worst 
spelling  of  any  of  the  modem  languages, 
this  is  due  largely  to  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  to  the  weight  of  his 
ponderous  personality.  If  he  bad  only 
known  just  a  little  more  about  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  language,  and  if  he  had 
exerted  his  dominating  influence  against 
the  more  obvious  absurdities  and  incon- 
sistencies foisted  into  our  spelling  by 
the  narrow  pedantry  of  arrogant  proof- 
readers, secure  in  a  perilous  half-knowl- 
edge— in  fact,  if  Dr.  Johnson  had  not 
only  known  more  about  English,  but 
had  also  cared  more — our  orthography 
would  be  less  unsatisfactory  to-day  and 
it  could  be  more  easily  set  right 

In  his  regard  for  Latin  and  in  his 
ignorance  of  English  as  it  had  been 
before  the  printers  came,  Johnson  ac- 
cepted comptroller,  ignoring  the  older 
controller.  He  allowed  sovereign  and 
foreign  (as  though  diey  had  something 
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to  do  with  the  Latin  regno)  instead  of 
the  older  sovran  and  forrain.  He 
adopted  debt,  though  the  older  form  dett 
was  better  in  every  way ;  and  a  useless 
b  was  also  permitted  to  disfigure  doubt, 
which  had  earlier  been  free  from  it.  He 
kept  a  Latin  /  in  receipt,  though  he  left 
it  out  of  deeeit.  He  spelt  deign  one 
way  and  disdain  another.  He  was  will- 
ing to  leave  a  needless  and  misleading  s 
in  island,  although  it  had  been  Hand  in 
Shakespeare's  time.  He  seems  to  have 
supposed  that  the  older  English  agast 
would  look  more  ghostlike  if  spelt  aghast. 
He  saw  no  harm  in  delight,  although  the 
older  form,  representing  more  accurately 
both  the  sound  and  the  origin,  was  delile. 
He  cast  out  the  Shakespearean  ake  for  a 
labored  ache.  He  made  a  wasteful  and 
inexplicable  distinction  in  the  spelling 
of  the  final  syllables  of  accede  and  exceed, 
of  precede  and  proceed. 

The  more  clearly  we  see  the  full  effect 
of  Johnson's  influence  in  fixing  upon  our 
orth<^n^phy  all  these  infelicities  and 
many  others  like  them,  the  more  we  are 
moved  to  regret  that  the  burly  doctor 
undertook  to  prepare  the  dictionary  of  a 
language  which  he  had  not  investigated 
historically  and  in  which  he  held  it  dis- 
graceful to  compose  an  epitaph.  The 
arguments  which  Dr.  Johnson  advanced 
in  his  pamphlet  on  "  Taxation  no  Tyr- 
anny "  did  not  convert  our  forefathers 
then  fighting  for  their  freedom;  and 
perhaps  the  time  has  now  come  when 
their  descendants  can  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  they  will  accept  or  reject 
the  cumbersome  spellings  preserved  in 
the  dictionary  made  by  the  man  George 
III.  pensioned. 

If  only  we  had  the  "  History  of  Eng- 
lish Orthography,"  we  would  find  it  easy 
to  answer  one  protest  frequently  made 
against  any  proposed  simplification  of 
our  spelling.  This  is  to  the  effect  that 
novelty  is  distasteful  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  preserve  for  our  children  the 
orthography  which  was  used  by  Scott 
and  by  Swift,  by  Spenser  and  by  Shake- 
speare, since  the  spelling  that  was  good 
enough  for  these  great  masters  of  Eng- 
lish literature  ought  surely  to  be  good 
enough  for  us.  Of  course  this  protest  is 
never  voiced  by  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  original  editions  of  Shakespeare 


and  of  Spenser ;  it  is  possible  to  those 
who  are  familiar  only  with  the  ordinary 
library  editions  set  up  in  "  modern  spell- 
ing"— that  is  to  say,  in  the  spelling  arbi- 
trarily agreed  on  in  the  printing  offices 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  ignorantly 
accepted  by  Dr.  Johnson.  This  "  mod- 
ern spelling "  misrepresents  the  text  of 
the  masters  of  English  literature.  Al- 
though it  was  accepted  in  most  of  the 
editions  issued  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  is  now  rejected  by  the  severer  scholar- 
ship of  our  own  time,  which  insists  on 
reproducing  the  original  orthography. 

Even  in  default  of  a  satisfactory  "  His- 
tory of  English  Orthography,"  the  multi- 
plication of  these  more  scholarly  editions 
of  the  EngUsh  classics  will  soon  convince 
even  the  careless  reader  that  English 
spelling  has  always  been  shifting  and 
that  it  was  often  simpler  in  the  past  than 
•  it  is  to-day.  It  will  convince  him  that 
the  so-called  "  modern  spelling  "  has  no 
sanctity  from  use  by  the  masters.  It  is 
not  the  spelling  of  Steele  and  Swift,  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Spenser ;  it  is  only 
the  spelling  of  Samuel  Johnson,  author 
of  the  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  It 
is  the  spelling  of  yesterday,  but  it  is  not 
the  spelling  of  the  day  before  yesterday ; 
and  it  will  not  be  the  spelling  of  to- 
morrow. Many  of  the  more  flagrant 
absurdities  of  the  Johnsonian  canon — 
governour,  for  example,  and  waggon  and 
goo/— have  already  been  abandoned  here 
in  the  United  States.  Many  more  are 
likely  to  be  given  up  in  the  immediate 
future.  Already  is  rime  making  its  way 
back  into  use ;  and  probably  sovran 
would  seem  strange  now  to  no  student 
of  Lamb  or  of  Milton.  No  lover  of 
Tennyson  finds  anything  unusual  in 
leapt  and  stopt,  which  the  Laureate 
liked  better  than  leaped  and  stopped, 
perhaps  as  more  frankly  monosyllabic 
and  therefore  more  harmoniously  fitted 
into  his  verse,  and  perhaps  because  he 
followed  the  practice  of  the  older  poets 
of  our  tongue. 

It  was  the  shrewd  Bismarck  who  de- 
clared that  "  we  cannot  hasten  the  course 
of  time  by  setting  our  watches  forward." 
But  the  course  of  time  is  even  steadier 
in  its  advance  than  the  most  trustworthy 
of  our  watches.  Even  in  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was  some  advance  toward 
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simplicity  in  our  spelling;  and  now  at 
the  banning  of  the  twentieth  century 
the  time  seems  ripe  for  another  step  or 
two.  The  newly  organized  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  is  receiving  substantial 
assistance  from  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  holds 
that  only  its  orthographic  confusion  is 
now  retarding  the  spread  of  English  and 
its  swifter  acceptance  as  the  world- 
language.  This  new  Board  is  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  peoples  who  speak 
English  are  very  conservative  and  very 
slow  to  move  along  the  path  of  reforma- 
tion ;  and  therefore  it  is  going  to  refrain 
from  all  radical  suggestions.  Its  mem- 
bers agree  with  M.  Bruneti^re  that  "  we 
can  do  what  we  desire  only  on  condition 
that  we  do  not  desire  what  is  not  in  our 
power." 

The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  is  pie- 
pared  to  make  haste  slowly  and  not  to 
expect  too  much  in  a  hurry.  It  is  plan- 
ning a  campaign  in  which  ultimate  vic- 
tory is  only  dimly  foreseen.  It  proposes 
first  of  all  tc  call  public  attention  to  the 
whole  question,  and  to  keep  on  calling 
attention  to  it,  urging  every  man  to  inquire 
into  it  for  himself  and  to  decide  on  his 
own  course.  It  hopes  to  be  able  to 
encourage  independence  and  to  over- 
come lethargy,  and  in  time  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  walls  of  bigoted  conserva- 
tism. It  will  draw  up  a  list  of  words 
now  spelt  in  two  ways,  and  it  will 
urge  the  public  and  the  publishers  and 
the  printers  to  accept  finally  the  simpler 
of  the  two.  It  will  lend  the  weight  of 
its  authority  to  the  various  minor  simpli- 
fications now  struggling  to  establish 
themselves-^M<>  and  altho,  for  example, 
catalog  and  program,  esthetic  and  maneu- 
ver. Attempting  only  the  easiest  things 
at  first  and  those  nearest  at  hand,  work- 
ing along  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  arousing  as  little  opposition  as  pos- 
sible, it  will  propose  still  further  simpli- 
fications by  the  casting  out  of  letters 
which  are  plainly  superfluous.  Slowly 
and  steadily,  without  haste  and  without 
rest,  it  will  try  to  win  acceptance  for 
many  little  simplifications,  inconspicuous 
and  unimportant  individually,  but  collect- 
ively putting  our  spelling  in  a  more  satis- 
factory position  to  take  a  longer  step  in 
advance  whenever  the  public  has  been 
prepared  to  consider  this  favorably. 


One  result  of  these  efforts  of  the  Sim- 
plified Spelling  Board  is  likely  to  be  the 
restoration  of  many  an  old  spelling  dis- 
carded foolishly  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. And  another  will  be  to  accelerate 
more  or  less  the  constant  tendency  toward 
simplicity  (by  the  casting  out  of  useless 
letters)  which  has  been  steadily  at  work 
in  English  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
which  is  opposed  only  by  those  who  are 
obstinate  in  declaring  that  there  shall  be 
no  change  of  any  kind  hereafter.  The 
Board  believes  that  this  attitude  of  oppo- 
sition to  all  change  is  not  only  contrary 
to  the  tradition  of  the  language,  but 
also  that  it  is  unreasonable  in  itself. 
It  feels  assured  that  its  fellow-citi- 
zens, however  wedded  to  the  existing 
forms,  can  be  made  to  see  clearly  the 
many  disadvantages  of  the  present  spell- 
ing of  our  language,  with  the  resulting 
wastefulness  of  time  and  money,  with  its 
inconveniences  for  foreigners,  and  with 
its  cruelty  to  our  own  children.  The  few 
and  simple  changes  that  they  propose  to 
uige  will  seem  strange  at  first  to  us,  no 
doubt,  just  as  jail  and  almanae  and 
wagon  seemed  strange  at  first  to  our 
fathers,  accustomed  to  gaol  and  alma- 
nack and  waggon.  But  as  our  fathers 
accepted  these  after  a  while,  so  our 
children  will  accept  other  similar  simpli- 
fications. 

In  M.  Bruneti^re's  admirable  "Histoire 
de  la  litt^rature  fran^aise  classique" 
there  is  a  striking  passage,  which  all  will 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  who  propose  to 
improve  their  own  language  :  "  Neither 
orthography  nor  pronunciation — which 
in  all  the  languages  of  the  world,  ancient 
and  modem,  has  never  been  more  than 
an  approximation — depends  immediately 
on  the  caprice  or  on  the  will  of  men. 
They  evolve  with  us,  under  human  influ- 
ences generally,  although  no  doubt  there 
are  physical  influence  also;  but  even 
when  we  can  diseng^e  these  influences 
we  can  never  have  more  than  a  retro- 
spective knowledge  of  them,  since  they 
have  about  exhausted  their  action  when 
we  succeed  in  defining  it.  And  this  is 
why  the  orthography  and  the  pronunci- 
ation of  a  language  change,  more  or  less, 
from  century  to  century ;  this  is  also 
the  reason  why  they  can  never  be  '  re- 
formed.'"   The   one    comment    which 
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needs  to  be  appended  to  this  is  obvious. 
Orthography  cannot  be  "  reformed  "  out 
of  hand ;  but  it  can  be  bettered.     And 


it  is  equally  obvious  that  it  can  be  bet- 
tered only  by  sustained  and  intelligent 
effort 


THE  SPANISH  INQUISITION' 


DR.  Lea  combines  two  character- 
istics which  are  not  always,  per- 
haps it  would  be  safe  to  say 
not  often,  combined  in  the  same  histo- 
rian— accuracy  of  historical  statement 
with  genuine  human  interest.  The  writer 
who  can  perceive  and  portray  historical 
crimes  with  no  feeling  of  indignation, 
and  historical  heroisms  with  no  feeling 
of  enthusiasm,  is  not,  though  he  thinks 
that  he  is,  a  scientific  historian.  He  is 
not  scientific  because  he  treats  men  and 
women  as  though  they  were  puppets,  and 
they  are  not  puppets.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  writer  who  uses  history  to 
advocate  a  political  thesis,  as  did  Clar- 
endon and  Macaulay,  or  who,  in  writing 
history,  is  largely  influenced,  if  not  con- 
trolled, by  the  relation  of  the  event  to 
the  dramatic  effect  which  he  uncon- 
sciously wishes  to  produce,  as  was  Renan 
to  a  large  extent  and  Froude  to  a  less 
extent,  is  an  imperfect  historian.  Neither 
of  these  criticisms  can  be  brought 
against  Dr.  Lea.  His  previous  works 
have  established  his  reputation  as  a 
painstaking  and  a  conscientious  scholar. 
He  has  studied  his  subject  with  an  open 
mind.  His  "  History  of  the  Inquisition 
in  the  Middle  Ages  "  and  his  "  Super- 
stition and  Force "  are  recognized  by 
scholars  as  having  all  the  value  of  au- 
thorities upon  their  respective  themes. 
Probably  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
his  other  publications,  with  which  we  do 
not  happen  to  be  equally  familiar. 
Doubtless  it  will  be  justly  said  of  this 
work  when  it  is  finished.  But  the  author's 
painstaking  and  conscientious  study 
has  not  deadened,  certainly  it  has  not 
destroyed,  his  human  sympathies.  He 
is  neither  imaginative  nor  emotional  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  those  terms ;  but 
he  lives  himself  in  the  age  which  he  por- 
trays, without  identifying  himself  with 
any  of  its  parties,  and  he  enables  the 

'  A  History  tftht  /Houuition  of  Sfain.  By  Hennr 
Charles  Lea,  LL.O.  In  Four  Volumes.  Volume  1. 
Tte  MlfiaUltm  <;oinpan;f,  New  YorK-    >?$0. 


thoughtful  reader  also  to  live  in  that  age' 
His  narrative  is  not  dramatic  in  form. 
It  never  even  suggests  the  theatrical. 
But  it  is  thoroughly  human.  Admirable 
illustrations  of  this  vital  quality  of  his 
work  are  afforded  by  his  portraits  of  Fer- 
dig^nd  and  of  Isabella. 
■^This  first  volume  is  largely  devoted  to 
tracing  the  rise  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain.  It  appears  here,  not,  as  it  has 
often  been  portrayed,  as  an  exhibition  of 
ecclesiastical  bigotry  of  conscienceTl  It 
cannot  be  defended  on  the  grounHOiat 
its  promoters  and  advocates  "  meant 
well."  That  cannot  be  said  for  them, 
certainly  not  without  great  qualification, 
which  Paul  said  for  himself,  not  indeed 
in  justification  but  in  explanation  of  his 
persecuting  spirit :  "  I  verily  thought 
with  myself  that  I  ought  to  do  many 
things  contrsuy  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth."  |ln  the  case  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion conscienbe  was  an  afterthought. 
The  original  incentive  was  race  prejudice 
and  sordid  greed.  It  was  at  first  di- 
rected almost  exclusively  against  the 
Jews.  The  prejudice  against  the  Jews 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  largely  racial, 
social,  and  commercial ;  though  religion, 
which  now,  at  least  in  this  country,  is 
mildly  directed  toward  an  amelioration 
of  that  prejudice,  was  then  vigorously 
employed  in  stimulating  and  intensifying 
the  prejudice.  The  Jews  were  hated 
partly  because  they  were  Jews,  but  still 
more  because  they  were  successful  Jews. 
If  they  had  been  poor,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  would  have  been  an  In- 
quisition ;  it  is  practically  certain  that 
therg.  would  not  have  been  the  Inquisi- 
tion^ Envy,  greed,  and  race  hatred  were 
the  immediate  causes  which  led  to  its 
establishment  at  the  time  and  in  the  way 
in  which  it  was  established.  The  Church 
fanned  the  flames  which  it  ought  to  have 
endeavored  to  extinguish,  and  which  prob- 
ably it  might  have  extinguishedr:  The 
Inquisition,  says  Dr.  Lea,  was  primarily 
dM«  W  "  the  effects  of  tb«  Church  in 
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arousing  the  greed  and  fanaticism  of  the 
people  and  in  repressing  the  kindly  fel- 
lowship which  had  so  long  existed^ jQts 
establishment  was  a  triumph  of  the  antr* 
Semitic  party;  its  first  efforts  were  di- 
rected almost  wholly  against  the  Jews  ; 
and  if  conscience  justified  the  work,  the 
immediate  incentive  was  not  an  intoler- 
ance of  heresy  as  a  crime  against  God, 
but,  first,  an  intolerance  of  the  Jews  as  a 
provokingly  prosperous  people,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  profits  that  could  be  made  and 
were  made  from  the  confiscation  of  their 
very  considerable  estates.  The  defense 
that  has  been  sometimes  made  for  the 
Inquisition,  that  it  grew  out  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  Spanish 
Government,  discovered  among  the  Jews, 
appears  to  be  even  more  an  afterthought 


than  the  appeal  to  the  laws  th^  current 
everywhere  against  heresy,  since  it  ap- 
pears clear  from  Dr.  Lea's  volume  that 
such  plots  as  were  formed  were  simply 
hopelessly  wild  attempts  at  resistance  to 
a  scheme  of  persecution  which  aimed  at 
wholesale  extirpation  and  accomplished 
wholesale  confiscations. 

A  final  estimate  of  this  work  must,  of 
course,  be  reserved  until  the  work  itself 
is  completed ;  but  it  is  quite  within 
bounds  to  say  that  the  present  volume 
gives  assurance  that  the  completed  work 
will  more  than  fulfill  the  author's  modest 
hope,  expressed  in  his  preface,  that  his 
researches  have  "  enabled  me  to  present 
a  fairly  accurate  survey  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  organizations  recorded 
in  human  annals." 


AMERICAN  PAINTING' 


IN  a  large,  illustrated  book  on  the 
history  of  art — whether  of  art  in  gen- 
eral or  of  each  special  department, 
as  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  or 
music — the  first  appeal  lies  largely  in 
the  volume's  illustration.  Before  read- 
ing the  text  one  turns  page  after  page 
seeking  the  pictures  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  this  or  that  particular  artist's 
work.  For  instance,  one  would  hope 
not  to  be  disappointed  in  finding  an 
illustratibn  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
as  depicting  the  characteristic  quality  of 
Richardson's  achievements  in  architec- 
ture ;  an  illustration  of  the  Sherman 
statue  in  New  York  City,  as  showing 
what  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  has  done 
in  sculpture.  In  the  present  volume, 
turning  to  an  illustration  of  the  work  of 
a  pecuHarly  American  painter,  George 
Inness,  one  is  not  disappointed.  Page 
258  shows  the  splendid  "  Delaware 
Valley,"  owned  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York  City;  not  a  full- 
page  picture,  as  is  Wyant's  beautiful 
"  Broad  Silent  Valley  "  on  the  opposite 
page,  but  a  fairly  creditable  illustration, 
and  one  exquisitely  appropriate.  We 
could  have  wished,  however,  for  a  greater 
Inness  emphasis  in  size  of  illustration 

'  Tht  History  of  AmericaH  PatHtinr.  By  Samuel 
Isbun.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  %%, 
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even  if  we  had  to  lose  some  of  the 
Wyant,  for  the  latter  artist,  as  Mr.  Isham 
admits,  makes  no  such  varied  and  ample 
appeal  as  does  the  former.  Exact  appro- 
priateness in  selection,  however,  is  not 
always  characteristic  of  the  pictures 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  individuality  of 
the  artists  whose  work  is  described  in 
this  volume.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
illustrations  are  fairly  good,  but  they 
do  not  unerringly  represent  the  most 
characteristic  and  admirable  achieve- 
ments of  the  respective  artists.  There 
are  twelve  full-page  photogravures  and 
many  more  than  a  hundred  other  illus- 
trations. From  them  one  may  obtain 
an  adequate  comprehension  of  what  the 
various  schools  of  American  art  have 
meant — ^the  Hudson  River  School,  for 
instance — and  in  this  the  illustrations 
are  distinctly  valuable.  But  as  beings 
exactly  illustrative  of  the  distinctive 
traits  of  individual  artists,  the  selection 
is  open  to  some  criticism  by  the  i»s- 
tidious. 

As  to  text,  these  fastidious  critics  may 
also  have  at  first  some  sense  of  dis- 
appointment. Whatever  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  Isham's  judgment  as  to  painters 
who  have  now  passed  away,  his  judg- 
ments regarding  the  living  seem  at  first 
somewhat  conventional  and  rather  me- 
tallic, lacking  at  times  both  atmosphere 
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and  discrimination.  One  has  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  Mr.  Isham,  himself  an  artist, 
is  not  altogether  untrammeled  in  his  criti- 
cisms; few  critics  having  his  intimate 
personal  friendships  could  be  in  writing 
of  living  American  artists.  In  this  vol- 
ume we  have  not  only  the  sugar-coated 
pill ;  in  some  cases  the  pill  seems  prac- 
tically all  sugar. 

But  this  is  hypercriticism.  Taking 
the  book  as  a  whole,  the  text  is  a  dis- 
tinctly and  notably  valuable  aid  to  a 
general  grasp  of  the  history  of  American 
art,  and  Mr.  Isham's  work  is  worthy  to 
stand  alongside  its  predecessor,  Mr. 
Taft's  "Histo,ryof  American  Sculpture," 
in  the  impressive  new  series  of  volumes 
on  art  which  Professor  John  C.  Van 
Dyke  is  editing.  These  volumes  in  their 
beautiful  print  and  binding  are  an  adorn- 
ment to  any  library,  as  they  are  of  sug- 
gestive help  to  any  student  of  art. 

Mr.  Isham's  method  of  treatment, 
whether  of  schools  of  painting  or  of 
individual  painters,  is  necessarily  histori- 
cal. After  a  chapter  on  the  primitives, 
he  considers  successively  Copley,  West, 
Stuart,  and  Trumbull ;  Allston,  Malbone, 
and  Vanderlyn.  The  decline  of  the 
English  influence,  as  shown  by  these 
artists,  was  followed  by  the  rise  of  a 
native  school.  New  York  became  an 
art  center.  There  is,  of  course,  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  figure  painting  there, 
and  Mr.  Isham  says  it  well.  There  is 
also  something  to  be  said  for  the  begin- 
nings of  landscape  painting  and  the 
famous  Hudson  River  School ;  if  it  is 
fashionable  nowadays  to  shrug  one's 
shoulders  at  mention  of  that  school,  Mr. 
Isham  does  a  service  to  all  students  of 
art  history  by  clearly  defining  the  place 
in  that  history  of  the  Hudson  River 
School  and  the  good  that  has  come  of 
it.  After  the  Civil  War  French  influ- 
ence forged  to  the  fore.  La  Farge  and 
Whistler  became  famous — La  Farge, 
surely  an  American  artist  by  every  con- 
ventional test,  as  Mr.  Isham  justly  says ; 
Whistler's  art,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
not  English  nor  yet  American ;  in  its 
derivation  it  was  purely  French.  Then 
a  new  movement  arose,  out  of  which  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  grew.  Land- 
scape, figure,  and  portrait  painting  now 
b«cam9  ropr?  individual,     Finally,  mural 


decoration  advanced  to  a  commanding 
place. 

All  these  periods  are  luminously  treat- 
ed by  Mr.  Isham.  If  we  must  select 
one,  however,  in  which  the  present  vol- 
ume seems  specially  notable,  it  would  be 
that  period  marked  by  the  old  Dussel- 
dorf  Gallery  and  the  rise  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  We  are  naturally 
prone  to  jump  from  the  great  names  of 
the  early  years  of  the  last  centurj'  to  the 
great  names  of  its  later  years ;  we  are  apt 
to  forget  the  comparatively  barren  middle 
period,  a  period  happily  closed  by  the 
influence  of  the  Barbizon  School  and  of 
France  generally.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Isham  raises  the  interesting  question 
whether  American  art  is  better  or  poorer 
because  first  influenced  by  England  and 
not  by  France. 

The  history  of  the  periods  of  Ameri- 
can painting,  as  recounted  by  Mr.  Isham, 
is  never  allowed  to  become  dull  and 
prosy.  If  the  value  of  his  book  lies  first 
in  its  excellent  survey  of  painting  as  a 
whole,  another  value — and  one  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  general  reader,  not 
the  student,  may  seem  even  greater — 
is  the  incidental  illumination  concerning 
the  lives  and  careers  of  individual  artists. 
This  is  specially  noteworthy  in  the 
cases  of  Benjamin  West  and  Gilbert 
Stuart.  After  reading  Mr.  Isham's  pages 
we  understand  better  how  it  was  that 
practically  all  the  American  artists  of 
his  day  went  over  to  London  to  study  in 
West's  studio,  for  we  realize  West's 
importance  as  we  had  not  before.  Peter 
Pindar,  who  was  then  enormously  popu- 
lar, brought  West  into  his  doggerel 
rhymes,  as  for  instance  : 

"  Of  modem  works  he  makes  a  jest. 
Except  the  works  of  Mr.  West" 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
in  1792,  West  was  elected  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  an  office  which 
he  held  until  his  death,  .with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year.  Mr.  Isham  shows 
that  West's  deposition  was  due  entirely 
to  the  King's  mental  condition.  Mr. 
Isham  also  points  out  West's  prevision 
as  a  critic.  When  Constable  showed 
him  some  early  studies,  West  exclaimed : 
"  You  must  have  loved  nature  very  much 
before  you  could  have   painted  this ;" 
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and  then,  after  touching  in  some  lights 
with  chalk,  added,  "  Always  remember, 
sir,  that  light  and  shadow  never  stand 
still."  Constable  said  that  it  was  the 
best  lecture  on  chiaroscuro  he  had  ever 
heard.  No  wonder  that  Tuckerman, 
who  is  not  well  disposed  towards  West, 
is  forced  to  admit  that  "  more  than  one 
generation  of  American  artists  have  cause 
to  bless  his  memory." 

As  to  Gilbert  Stuart,  we  gain  a  some- 
what more  graphic  idea  from  Mr.  Isham's 
interesting  pages  of  one  who  painted  the 
portraits  of  three  kings,  to  say  nothing 
of  less  exalted  persons.  Such  a  one 
was  naturally  not  embarrassed  in  the 
presence  of  the  mighty,  even  in  that  of 
the  great  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  himself. 
When  that  Ursa  Major  (and  he  was 
often  a  great  bear  in  manners)  visited 
West's  studio,  he  patronizingly  re- 
marked that  one  of  the  pupils — a  certain 
Gilbert  Stuart — spoke  very  good  Eng- 
lish.    Turning   to   the    latter,  Johnson 


asked  where  he  had  learned  it  Stuart 
quickly  retorted :  "  Sir,  1  can  better  tell 
you  where  I  did  not  learn  it — it  was  not 
from  your  dictionary." 

But  in  one  mighty  presence  Stuart 
became  embarrassed,  almost  awestruck — 
George  Washington's.  The  ratde  of 
talk  with  which  Stuart  was  accustomed 
to  divert  his  sitters  completely  failed 
him.  Though  the  President  was  kindly 
and  courteous,  the  painter  was  ill  at  ease, 
and  the  first  portrait  was  not  a  success. 
Stuart  was  so  dissatisfied  that  the  Presi- 
dent consented  to  sit  again,  the  result 
being  the  "  Athenaeum  "  head  on  an 
unfinished  canvas,  showing  the  left  side 
of  the  face.  That  portrait  remains  the 
accepted  likeness  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country. 

Thus  this  survey  of  the  history  of 
American  painting  becomes  peculiarly 
readable  as  well  as  valuable  because  of 
the  high  lights  everywhere  thrown  on  the 
narrative. 
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Important  i^'^?'«  *«>  '"**"'  important  of 
New  Books  "^^'^  •!""*  recently  received 
and  not  included  in  the  follow- 
ing survey  of  current  publications  may  be 
mentioned :  Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea's  "  Dy- 
namic Factors  in  Education  "  (The  Macmil- 
lan  Company);  Dr.  Charles  M.  Pepper's 
"  Panama  to  Patagonia  "  (A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.);  H.  R.  Meyer's  "Municipal  Owner- 
ship in  Great  Britain"  (The  Macmillan 
Company) ;  Andrew  Lang's  "  Sir  Walter 
Scott"  (Scribner);  Dr.  Edward  Wester- 
"marck's  "The  Origin  and  Development  of 
the  Moral  Idea  "  (The  Macmillan  Company). 

The  Challenge     \f^2  °t  ^'^^l'^'^^'' 
^       with  Alaska  and  its  early 

Russian  occupation  as  its  subject  There  is 
decided  value  in  the  tale's  study  of  motive 
and  character,  together  with  a  singularly  full 
acquaintance  with  the  local  color  and  of  a 
little-known  historical  episode.  (The  Chal- 
lenge. By  Warren  Cheney.  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    |1.50.) 

^1  ■  i-     -J        J        Nearly  a  dozen  repre- 
Chrtsttantty  and  ^   i     _      ,.  ,  "^ 

the  Working  Classes     sentative  Englishmen 
*  — clergymen,     mem- 

bers of  Parliament  labor  leaders,  and  others 
— contribute  short  papers  on  this  subject  to 
a  volume  edited  by  Mr.  George  Haw,  who 
writes  its  Introduction.    Two  typical  opin- 


ions may  be  quoted  here.  Mr.  Will  Crooks, 
M.P.,  speaking  for  the  laborers,  says  that 
they  have  forsaken  the  churches,  not  be- 
cause of  indifference  to  religion,  or  of  unbe- 
lief in  Christ  as  they  understand  him,  but 
because  they  find  little  intelligent  human 
sympathy  there.  Canon  Bamett,  long  iden- 
tified with  the  social  settlement  in  Toynbee 
Hall,  says  the  churches  need  to  learn  of  John 
the  Baptist  to  "throw  people  on  their  rec- 
ognized duties,"  and  to  stand  "  for  the  recog- 
nition in  political  and  industrial  life  of  the 
law  of  justice  and  mercy."  In  various  points 
of  view  these  writers  point  out  what  to  do 
and  what  cot  to  do  in  order  to  draw  together 
the  churches  and  those  who  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  "  the  lapsed  masses."  Though 
written  for  Englishmen  amid  English  con- 
ditions, these  papers  give  timely  and  helpful 
suggestions  to  those  who  are  studying  how 
to  cope  with  similar  conditions  here.  (Chris- 
tianity and  the  Working  Classes.  Edited 
by  George  Haw.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.    |1.S0.) 

-,.   .  ..         This  work  of  commanding  inter- 

^^"'*  Pfleiderer,  than  whom  none  is 
more  conspicuous  in  the  radical  school  of 
critics  with  which  confessional  orthodoxy  in 
Germany  is  now  engaged  in  an  intense  stnig- 
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gle.  The  presupposition  on  which  it  is  based 
is  unquestionably  sound,  viz.,  that  dogma 
must  not  dominate  the  interpretation  of  his- 
tory, but  history  must  determine  dogma. 
But  what  is  history  only  criticism  can  deter- 
mine. The  faith  of  mankind  will  certainly 
not  be  yielded  to  any  history  that  has  not 
gone  through  such  sifting.  Dr.  Pfleiderer 
takes  up,  first,  the  preparation  and  founda- 
tion of  Christianity  as  effected  by  philosophy, 
pagan  and  Jewish,  and  by  the  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Jesus ;  after  this,  the  evolution  of  early 
Christianity  into  the  Church.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  him  to  present  masterly  learning 
in  a  genial  and  winning  form.  To  read  him 
with  an  open  mind  is  to  be  carried  along  by 
hint,  unless  one  is  mindful  of  the  personal 
eqtiation  and  differing  points  of  view.  For 
instance,  Jesus'  precept  of  non-resistance  is 
viewed  as  a  piece  of  asceticism,  motived  by 
belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  so  near 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  stand  for  one's 
rights.  But  may  it  not,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  addressed  to  those  who  were 
about  to  enter  on  centuries  of  persecution, 
be  more  reasonably  regarded  as  intended  to 
inculcate  the  very  course  which  the  Church 
actually  followed,  and  thereby  triumphed  in 
the  end  ?  While  it  is  rather  difficult  to  dis- 
cover an  objective  basis  for  some  of  Dr. 
Pfleiderer's  positions,  others,  far  enough  from 
the  common  belief,  are  more  tenable.  One 
may  accept  his  finding  that  the  kernel  of 
Jesus'  doctrine  is  self-surrender  to  the  will 
of  God  and  to  social  service,  but  must  de- 
mand more  than  the  conception  of  him  as 
*  the  energetic  hero  of  a  Jewish  reform  move- 
ment" Still,  the  work  of  this  great  scholar 
will  be  widely  accepted  as  conclusive.  It 
presents  a  serious  challenge  to  the  Church. 
To  answer  it  effectively  will  require,  besides 
equal  genius,  preparedness  to  make  some 
concessions.  (Christian  Origins.  By  Otto 
Pfleiderer,  D.D.  Translated  by  Daniel  A. 
Huebsch,  Ph.D.  Authorized  Edition.  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  New  York.  |1.7S,  net;  postage, 
12  cents.) 

It  has  been  repeatedly  urged, 
especially  by  the  National 
Municipal  League,  of  which 
the  author  is  the  Secretary,  that  a  study  of 
city  government  rather  than  that  of  the  Na- 
tional and  State  governments  be  used  in 
schools  located  in  cities  as  the  basis  of  the 
teaching  of  citizenship.  The  city  is  the  first 
government  with  which  the  child  comes  in 
direct  contact,  and  often  the  only  one ;  it  is 
possible  to  study  it  in  action,  as  a  reality  and 
not  merely  through  books ;  the  city  presents 
a  great  and  vital  problem  that  needs  study. 
In  this  study  the  schools  can  have  a  part 
that  will  be  of  real  value.    Mr,  Willard  has 


Ci/y 
Government 


prepared  a  simple,  practical  text-book  for 
school  use  or  home  reading,  presenting  the 
outlines  of  the  methods  of  government  of 
American  cities,  with  suggestions  for  the 
detailed  study  of  the  administration  of  the 
particular  city  where  the  book  is  used.  (City 
Government  for  Young  People.  By  Charles 
Dwight  Willard.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.    50c.) 

Die  Hebraer  ^'*'*  '*  *  valuable  contribution 
to  the  elucidation  of  Hebrew 
history.  Following  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Winckler,  the  author.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Erbt, 
finds  in  the  Pentateuchal  documents  pictures 
of  tribal  wanderings  and  the  foundation  of 
successive  Palestinian  States.  Especially 
interesting  is  the  rdle  ascribed  to  Penuel  and 
Shechem — the  former  as  the  seat  of  power 
east  Of  the  Jordan,  the  latter  as  the  head  of 
a  western  federation.  Abraham  is  regarded 
as  a  Babylonian  chief  in  the  north,  and  Jacob 
as  an  Amorite  tribe  in  the  east.  In  the  later 
history  account  is  taken  of  foreign  influence, 
but  events  are  mainly  determined  by  internal 
forces,  social  and  religious.  Too  much  is 
made  to  turn  on  the  continuous  and  finally 
successful  struggle  to  establish  the  Mosaic 
Jahweism  of  the  southern  tribes,  and  textual 
emendations  contribute  too  largely  to  special 
views.  (Die  Hebraer.  Von  Wilhelm  Erbt 
J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung,  Leipzig. 
Price,  5  marks.) 

-.  _.  ,  The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid 
The  Eternal    .      ,.  ,        ,i        •         ' 

o  -^  in  Italy;  the  characters  are 
prtng  Americans;  the  theme  is  love. 
The  absence  of  plot  and  incident  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  psycho- 
logical novel ;  but  the  absence  of  any  real 
psychological  analysis  leaves  it  doubtful  just 
where  to  place  it.  (The  Eternal  Spring.  By 
Neith  Boyce.  Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.,  New 
York.    #1.50.) 

_    .     „  This  volume  of  reminis- 
Foriy  Years  an  u     .^u     / 

A  J     f  ■  ^  A^—t  cences  by  the  foremost 

Advert,s,ng  Agent  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

ing  field  forms  an  excellent  informal  history 
of  the  development  of  the  business  of  adver- 
tising from  the  smallest  of  beginnings  to  its 
position  as  a  great  commercial  enterprise 
whose  aggregate,  measured  in  dollars,  is  said 
to  rank  next  to  the  banking  and  insurance 
business  of  the  country.  The  book  is  a 
mine  of  anecdotes  of  publishers,  authors, 
advertisers,  and  advertising  agents,  written 
in  a  breezy,  chatty  style.  (Forty  Years  an 
Advertising  Agent  By  George  P.  Rowell. 
Printers'  Ink  Publishing  Company,  New 
York.    $2.) 

„     .  A  perennial  interest  attaches 

Magtc         to  sleight-of-hand  tricks.  This 

New  ana  uia  j^^^  ^^.^^  ^.^j^  ^^^  ancient 

Egyptian  ma^c  and  comes  down  to  SM^h 
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modern  prestidigitateurs  as  Kellar  and  Herr- 
mann. Scores  of  conjurers'  tricks  are  ex- 
plained, with  abundant  illustration.  In  his 
introduction  Dr.  Paul  Carus  discourses  in  a 
readable  way  about  the  relations  between 
ntagic,  illusion,  and  miracle  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  to  whom  the  miraculous  is  the 
impossible.  (The  Old  and  the  New  Magic. 
By  Henry  R.  Evans.  The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Chicago.) 

The  Man  from    ^  '*'^*  number  of  novel 
AmaiooL  '***'*'^  *'''  remember  Mrs. 

De  La  Pasture's  sincere 
and  simple  little  story  called  "  Peter's 
Mother,"  which,  in  its  way,  was  one  of  the 
best  books  of  last  season.  The  present  story 
is  a  little  less  compact  and  has  a  little  less 
plot  interest  It  is  also  a  little  slow  in  getting 
under  way,  but  when  the  reader's  interest  is 
once  aroused  he  will  find  it  an  agreeable 
picture  of  English  country  life,  and  it  is  to  be 
heartily  praised  for  the  absence  of  any  of 
that  morbidity  or  cynicism  which  seems  to 
be  so  prevalent  in  recent  stories  of  English 
society.  (The  Man  from  America.  By 
Mrs.  Henry  De  La  Pasture.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Hopkins^  Smith's  JZl^'^f^^f- 
Novels  hshed  books  of  fic- 

tion by  Mr.  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith  have  now  been  added  to  the 
very  well  made  and  tasteful  collective  edition 
of  his  works  called  the  "Beacon  Edition." 
Both  of  these  have  already  been  commented 
upon  in  The  Outlook,  and  we  need  here  only 
note  the  unquestioned  popularity  and  graphic 
interest  of  both.  (The  Novels,  Stories,  and 
Sketchesof  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Vol.  XI., 
At  Close  Range.  Vol.  XII.,  The  Wood  Fire 
at  No.  3.  Beacon  Edition.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.    |1.50  each.) 

A  Motor.Car  ^  f^^  *^,  "^^^  f'^"^^)  ♦*!«• 
Divorce  supposed  to  be  wntten  by  the 
young  wife,  who  has  a  whim 
for  divorce  and  is  humored  in  it  by  her  hus- 
band. The  motor-car  is  "  The  Means,"  and 
her  diary  is  to  report  faithfully,  during  a  tour 
on  the  Continent,  all  the  evidences  of  incom- 
patible tempers.  The  effect  of  innocent 
gayety  is  somewhat  overdone,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  humor  of  the  author,  Louise  Closser 
Hale,  and  the  clever  drawings  by  Mr.  Walter 
Hale,  the  book  does  not  absorb  one's  atten- 
tion. (A  Motor-Car  Divorce.  By  Louise 
Closser  Hale.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.    11.50.) 

TTke  Other      '^*''''y  *  story  of  Wall  Street 
Mr  Barclav    speculation  and  manipulation. 
^    The  passion  and  fraud  engen- 
dered by  financial   war  furnish  the  motive 
power  for  dramatic  complications  and  per- 


sonal rivahies.  The  devastation  wrought  in 
a  sleepy  village  by  one  stock  gambler  who 
fans  the  native  spirit  of  greed  is  forcibly  de- 
picted. The  author  knows  his  subject  and 
handles  it  with  directness  and  spirit.  (The 
Other  Mr.  Barclay.  By  Henry  Irving  Dodge. 
Consolidated  Retail  Booksellers,  New  York. 
#1.50.) 

The  Patriots  ^'-  ^"^^  still  writes  of  love 
and  war.  He  does  not  intro- 
duce a  large  variety  of  tjpes,  but  one  is 
always  assured  that  the  creations  of  his  facile 
pen  will  be  consistent  and  perfectly  proper 
for  polite  society.  General  Lee  is  the  noble 
figure  put  upon  a  fitting  pedestal  in  this 
romance  of  our  Civil  War.  A  tangled  love 
affair  straightens  itself  out  by  the  simple  de- 
vice of  mismatched  lovers  seeing  their  error 
and  turning  to  their  soul  mates  before  it  is 
too  late.  (The  Patriots.  By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
#1.50.) 

-  .  .  A  printer  of  lower-class  England 
c  ■  f  is  taken  up  by  the  nobility  for 
ocic  y  pQjjjjggj  „gg5  because  of  his  real 
talent  in  speech-making,  but  fails  at  the 
crucial  moment  His  wife,  an  almost  impos- 
sible Cockney  girl,  rises  to  the  emergency, 
and  her  character  and  taste  .develop  in  a 
phenomenal  manner.  The  author  writes 
with  superficial  smartness,  but  fails  to  im- 
press her  readers  with  the  reality  of  her 
convictions  or  the  artistic  command  of  her 
material.  The  combination  of  surface  inanity 
and  real  strength  in  the  high-bom  characters 
with  true  Christianity  and  selfish  ambition  in 
those  from  the  slums  is  not  convincing, 
though  at  times  the  situation  becomes  inter- 
esting. (Saints  in  Society.  By  Margaret 
Baillie-Saunders.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    #1.50.) 

_,  cao-i  /  This  story,  which  is  the  work 
The  iycar  e  ^^  one  of  the  most  reactionary 
umpire  ^^  ^^^  opponents  of  trades 
unionism,  is  quite  naturally  a  tract  against 
the  Socialistic  propaganda.  It  is  an  account 
of  a  visit  to  the  New  Atiantis,  under  the  sea, 
where  Social  Democracy  has  been  carried  to 
its,  to  the  author,  logical  conclusion.  As  a 
story  the  book  is  fairly  readable,  but  as  a 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  social 
problem  it  has  no  slightest  claim  to  consid- 
eration. (The  Scarlet  Empire.  By  David  M. 
Parry.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) 

_.      ,  M.Flammarion's  reputation 

Titmaer  ^^  ^  writer  of  popular  (and 
and  Lightning  ^jnttixnes,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
sensational)  scientific  exposition  insures  a 
readable  book  on  what  he  calls  the  myste- 
rious habits  and  customs  of  thunder  and 
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lightning.  He  has  marshaled  here  a  host  of 
strange  narratives  of  startling  phenomena, 
illustrated  by  many  rather  poor  pictures,  and 
seems  less  concerned  to  explam  the  marvel- 
ous occurrences  by  recognized  laws  than  to 
startle  the  reader  and  convince  him  that  there 
is  much  that  is  inexplicable  in  electricity. 
(Thunder  and  Lightning.  By  Camille  Flam- 
marion.  Translated  by  Walter  Mostyn.  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    |l .25,  net.) 

The  Triamph,  <^  ^'-  Robert  Barr  gives  us 
Engine  ValmorS  ^^'*  .^"«  mgenious  and 
^  amusmg  detective  stones. 

The  first  one,  in  which  the  historical  incident 
of  the  diamond  necklace  of  Marie  Antoinette 
is  carried  forward  into  our  own  time,  is  par- 
ticularly clever.  Unlike  Sherlock  Holmes, 
Mr.  Barr's  detective  occasionally  does  make 
mistakes,  and  indeed  two  or  three  of  the  best 
stories  in  the  book  are  concerned  with  his 
failures.  (The  Triumphs  of  Eugine  Val- 
mont.  By  Robert  Barr.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.    $1.50.) 

•n.  -r  u  At.  Under  the  pen-name  of  Paul 
X^/*^u\  Karishka,  "a  weU-known 
Century  Chnst    .^^jg^  „    ^    y,   publishers 

tell  us,  has  with  a  reverent  hand  drawn  what 
is  refracted  to  him  through  his  predilections 
as  a  true  portrait  of  Christ  Jesus  is  to  him 
the  greatest  of  Masters  in  philosophy,  the 
teacher  of  "a  philosophy  translatable  into 
religion."  One  of  the  earliest  literary  de- 
fenders of  Christianity,  Justin  Martyr,  in  the 
second  century,  an  enthusiastic  Platonist, 
found  his  way  to  Jesus  through  this  gate  of 
philosophy.  But  here  the  parallel  ceases. 
Justin  found  an  ethical  philosophy  in  Jesus ; 
what  Karishka  finds  is  metaphysical.  All 
gjeat  thinkers  from  Laotze  in  ancient  China 
to  Hegel  in  modem  Germany  have  taught, 
and  Jesus  taught,  the  everlasting  parallelism, 
"  the  identity,  of  contraries,"  e.  g.,  to  the 
poor  in  spirit  belongs  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
to  lose  life  for  My  sake  is  to  save  it  "  Jesus 
was  wise."  He  said  to  himself.  How  shall  I 
make  the  wretched  multitude  understand  this 
law  of  being,  so  that  they  may  extract  from  the 
bitter  the  opposing  sweet  ?  "I  will  become 
cne  of  them,  and  demonstrate  that  suffering 
in  all  these  forms  finds  its  other  pole  in  joy." 
So,  then,  though  homeless  and  poor,  "  he  de- 
clared himself  supremely  happy."  Karishka's 
style  is  cultured  and  energetic,  but  he  does 
not  transcend  intellectualism  into  ithe  region 
of  the  affections  and  the  will,  the  proper 
sphere  of  Christianity.  Even  Jesus'  expec- 
tation of  drawing  all  men  to  himself 
through  his  cross  is  interpreted  as  referring 


to  the  triumphant  effect  of  demonstrating 
Karishka's  fundamental  philosophic  princi- 
ple. He  concludes  that  Jesus  is  divine, 
"  both  man  and  God."  It  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  a  conclusion  accepted  by  many  is 
based  on  grounds  plausible  to  few.  But  the 
conclusion  is  the  main  thing.  And  the  gen- 
eral complexion  of  the  work  is  of  that  type 
of  religious  thought  which  goes  further  in 
Asia  than  in  Europe  or  America.  (The 
Twentieth  Century  Christ  By  Paul  Karish- 
ka. Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company,  Bos- 
ton,   f  1.10,  postpaid.) 


Uncle  WiUiam 


The  charms  of  the  shiftless 


life  are  sung  in  this  attract- 
ive little  story  by  Jennette  Lee.  Uncle 
William  is  an  old  philosopher  who  gets  his 
own  way  by  mere  force  of  his  faith  in  human 
nature  and  gentle  inertia.  His  agency  in  the 
love  story  of  a  pair  of  young  artists  is  ably 
reinforced  by  his  boyhood  companion,  who 
returns  to  his  old  home  in  the  character  of  a 
wealthy  patron  of  art.  There  is  a  grace  in 
the  making  of  the  story  that  owes  its  effect 
to  an  unstudied  simplicity  of  style.  (Uncle 
William :  The  Man  who  was  Shif 'less.  By 
Jennette  Lee.  The  Century  Company,  New 
York.  *1.) 
_,     ™,         The  work  of  Frederic  Rem- 

_-        r_  j'       ington  as  an  artist  in  depict- 
of  an  inaian     ....       .  .    . 

^  ing  Indian  types  and  charac- 

teristic scenes  of  Indian  life  is  perhaps  as 
well  known  as  the  work  of  any  other  Ameri- 
can painter.  In  this  book  he  does  for  the 
brave  with  the  pen  what  he  has  so  often 
done  with  the  brush.  It  is  the  life-story  of 
a  typical  fighting  Indian  of  the  West  in  the 
days  when  the  white  man  was  beginning  to 
overrun  his  country.  It  is  written  from  the 
Indian  point  of  view,  and  is  vivid,  pictur- 
esque, and  truthful.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  fourteen  of  Mr.  Remington's  remarka- 
ble Indian  pictures.  (The  Way  of  an  Indian. 
By  Frederic  Remington.  Fox,  Oufiield  & 
Co.,  New  York.    |1.50.) 

Short  stories  of  life  in  the 
islands  of  the  South  Seas- 
The  characters  are  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious natives,  well  meaning  but  generally 
inefficient  missionaries,  unscrupulous  traders, 
and  refugees  and  adventurers  in  search  of 
victims.  It  is  not  an  edifying  life,  and  the 
manly  virtues  seem  to  be  conspicuously 
absent  There  is  a  certain  bizarre  humor, 
however,  in  these  tales  which  somewhat 
redeems  the  sordidness  of  their  subject 
matter.  (Wild  Justice.  By  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $f  .50.) 


Wild  Justice 
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LIBERTY  AND  THE  CLOSED  SHOP 

I  notice  that  in  your  editorial  answer  to 
my  article  on  Nuremberg,  the  City  of  the 
Closed  Shop,  yon  say, "  The  closed  shop,  as 
Mr.  Bliss  describes  it,  was  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  industrial  liberty."  But  this  is  ex- 
actly what  yon  do  not  prove,  and  what  I 
most  emphatically  deny.  I  think  the  trouble 
is  that  you  do  not  define  "liberty."  It  is 
very  seldom  defined.  I  have  read  scores  of 
books  of  reformers  and  publicists  who  talk 
about  liberty,  but  scarcely  one  book  defines 
it  What  is  liberty  ?  Lack  of  law  ?  So  you 
and  most  writers  unconsciously  assume.  If 
so,  you  are  right.  There  was  no  liberty  in 
Nuremberg.  But  is  liberty  lack  of  law  ?  You 
do  not  so  believe.  No  philosophic  mind 
claims  that  to-day.  Liberty  is  opportunity — 
opportunity  to  think  one's  own  thoughts,  to 
dream  one's  own  dreams,  to  do  one's  own 
deeds,  to  live  one's  own  life,  to  be  one's  own 
self.    Few  will  deny  that  that  is  liberty. 

Now,  so  defined,  where  is  this  liberty  ?  I 
believe  that  in  Nuremberg,  for  a  boy  bom 
poor,  a  boy  of  the  working  class,  there  was 
almost  infinitely  more  liberty — more  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  creator,  an  artist,  to  live 
his  own  life,  to  be  himself — than  there  is  for 
a  boy  so  born  in  Fall  River  or  Birmingham 
to-day — in  both  cases  barring  accidents  or 
favoritism.  It  is  true  that  the  non-union 
man  is  free  to  hustle  and  push  and  shove 
his  comrades  as  the  union  man  fortunately 
cannot  do.  So  the  non-moral  man  can  do 
some  things  that  the  moral  man  may  not  do. 
But  morality  is  not  slavery  and  immorality 
is  not  freedom.  The  closed  shop  closes  the 
door  on  the  struggle  to  down  one's  comrades, 
but  it  opens  the  door  to  opportunity  to  rise 
to  the  higher  manhood.  Exactly  because, 
as  you  say,  manhood  is  more  than  things, 
and  to  be  free  is  more  than  to  be  rich,  I 
believe  in  comradeship  and  the  union  shop. 
I  used  Nuremberg  as  an  illustration,  not  to 
be  copied  in  all  things,  but  to  show  how  the 
closed  shop  gave  opportunity  and  produced 
men.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss. 

CREEDS  AND  UNITY 

Some  time  ago  you  commended  the  pro- 
posed union  of  the  Congregational,  Methodist 
Protestant,  and  United  Brethren  Churches. 
And  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  I  But  does 
not  the  proposal  to  tag  on  a  "  Declaration 
of  Faith"  as  a  part  of  the  basis  of  union 
seem    to   you   an  opportunity-missing  mis- 
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take  ?  Such  a  proposal  implies  that  it  is  still 
impossible  for  Christian  people  to  unite 
simply  and  strongly  as  disciples  of  Christ, 
acknowledging,  in  a  truly  personal  way, 
allegiance  to  him  as  the  truth  and  life  of 
God.  So  we  are  asked  to  repeat  once  more 
the  old  folly  of  trying  to  pack  our  "  faith  " 
into  a  theological  formula,  and  then  hasten 
to  explain  that  we  do  so  as  an  "  act  of  wor- 
ship," and  that  this  theological  child  of  ours 
must  not  be  measured  by  the  test  of  accu- 
racy— a  test  which,  one  would  think,  should 
be  among  the  foremost  of  those  that  theo- 
logical statements  would  in  these  days  ex- 
pect to  meet. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  the  conclusions 
of  a  committee  of  so  able  men  with  so 
excellent  an  aim  should  not  be  criticised. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  way  truth  has  grown 
among  us,  nor  is  permanent  and  vital  union 
likely  to  be  promoted  by  such  silence. 

Is  it  true  that  in  our  Congregational 
churches,  or  in  any  group  of  churches,  union 
for  worship,  life,  and  service  should  be  based 
on  theological  propositions  of  any  sort  rather 
than  on  personal  devotion  to  God  in  Christ  ? 
The  Committee  say  that  they  are  "pos- 
sessed of  these  convictions  both  as  truth 
which  they  do  most  firmly  hold,  and  acts  of 
faith  which  spring  from  their  hearts."  Are 
not  religious  faith  and  theological  doctrine 
far  too  important  to  be  confused  in  this  way? 

Is  it  true  that  a  declaration  of  the  theo- 
logical belief  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  as  to 
the  "ancient  symbols  of  the  Church,"  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  immctrtality,  or  bap- 
tism, is  an  "  altogether  necessary  "  part  of  a 
genuine  "  avowal  of  personal  consecration  to 
the  will  and  service  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  "  ? 

Again — a  far  less  important,  yet  not  un- 
important question — Is  it  true  that  such 
statements  as  that  we  accept  "  the  Holy 
Scriptures  [rather  than  the  teachings  of 
Christ]  as  the  inspired  source  of  our  faith 
and  the' supreme  standard  of  Christian  truth," 
and  that  we  "  consent  to  the  teaching  of  the 
ancient  symbols  of  the  undivided  Church," 
are  representative  of  the  truth  as  held  by 
Congn'egational  Christians?  Some  of  the 
very  men  whose  names  are  attached  to  this 
doctrinal  announcement  have  substantially 
denied  one  or  both  of  these  propositions  in 
their  oral  or  written  teachings. 

It  is  a  long  road  we  are  traveling  in  this 
search  for  truth,  and  each  decade  finds  us  in 
a  different  stage  of  the  journey.    If  the  cooo- 
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mittee  had  only  been  content  with  some  such 
statement  of  loyalty  as  that  of  the  first  lines 
of  their  Declaration,  and  had  added  a  pledge 
of  unity  and  obedience  in  Christian  service, 
they  would  have  seized  a  fine  opportunity 
for  advancing  the  only  abiding  and  really 
fundamental  unity — the  unity  of  the  Spirit. 

G.  H.  B. 

[With  the  protest  against  creeds  as  condi- 
tions of  entrance  to  the  Church  The  Outlook 
is  in  sympathy.  But  this  protest  is  very  apt 
to  swing  over  into  an  attack  on  creeds  as 
such.  Such  an  attack  seems  to  us  as  futile 
as  it  is  unjustifiable.  So  long  as  men  have 
religious  convictions,  so  long  will  they  wish 
to  give  them  intellectual  form.  If  the  creed 
upon  which  representatives  of  these  three 
denominational  bodies  have  agreed  measur- 
ably expresses  their  common  convictions, 
and  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  barrier  against 
those  who  do  not  wholly  agree  with  it,  we 
can  see  only  reasons  in  favor  of  it.  A  creed 
as  a  test  is  wrong ;  a  creed  as  a  testimony 
helps  to  clarify  convictions  and  to  assist  men 
and  churches  in  discovering  what  convictions 
are  fundamental.— The  Editors.] 

MINE  LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

The  editorial  paragraph  in  the  issue  of 
The  Outlook  for  March  17  on  "  Mine  Labor 
Conditions  in  West  Virgitiia  "  is  misleading; 
not  so  much  on  account  of  what  is  said,  as 
from  what  remains  unsaid. 

It  is  true  that  West  Virginia  coal  is  a  strong 
competitor  against  other  coals,  anthracite 
as  well  as  bituminous,  in  both  Eastern  and 
Western  markets ;  that  it  affects  the  entire 
coal  industry  of  the  country  and  is  a  factor 
that  must  be  reckoned  with  by  all  parties  in 
interest  to  a  miners'  strike ;  and  that  this  sit- 
uation is  of  the  most  vital  concern  to  the 
general  public.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that, 
"  through  various  means  of  exploitation  of 
labor,  the  labor  cost  of  producing  coal  is 
much  less  in  West  Virginia  than  that  of  the 
operators  in  the  Middle  Western  coal-pro- 
ducing States  having  a  common  market." 

That  coal  is  mined  much  cheaper  in  West 
Virginia  than  it  is  in  the  Middle  West  is  a 
well-known  fact ;  but  it  is  not  because  of  the 
"exploitation of  labor."  The  paragraph  under 
discussion  correctly  gives  the  reason  why 
West  Virginia  coal  finds  its  way  to  both  East- 
em  and  Western  markets  as  being  on  account 
of  its  favorable  location  in  the  mountains, 
half-way  between  the  ocean  and  the  lakes, 
thus  making  practicable  a  down-grade  haul 
each  way.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  natural 
advantage  of  location  over  Western  coals  is 
due  to  the  **  exploitation  of  labor ;"  neither 


is  the  small  labor  cost  of  mining  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  attributable  to  low  wages  paid 
miners,  but  is  likewise  the  result  of  favorable 
natural  conditions.  A  miner  can  mine  more 
coal  in  the  average  West  Virginia  mine  than 
he  can  mine  in  the  average  Western  mine, 
for  the  reason  that  the  seams  of  coal  are 
much  thicker  in  West  Virginia  than  they  are 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  are  almost 
universally  worked  from  drift  mouths  rather 
than  by  shafting,  which  is  the  common  meth- 
od in  the  Middle  West.  Thus  coal  can  be 
mined  cheaper  in  West  Virginia  than  else- 
where, for  the  reason  that  nature  placed  it 
so  that  a  miner  can  get  it  out  with  the  mini- 
mum of  effort.  This  makes  possible  large 
daily  wages  to  the  miner  and  at  the  same 
time  small  cost  per  ton  to  the  operator.  A 
miner  can  make  more  per  day  in  the  prin- 
cipal mining  districts  of  West  Virginia  than 
he  can  anywhere  else  with  a  like  amount  of 
effort,  and  this  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  coal  is  mined.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  miner  in  the  Pocahontas  coal  field — 
which  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
mining  district  in  West  Virginia — to  go  into 
a  mine  and  make  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
digging  coal  before  he  comes  out.  This  is 
not  done  in  any  other  coal  field  in  the  United 
States. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
that  the  time  a  miner  spends  in  a  mine  in  the 
Pocahontas  field  depends  absolutely  on  his 
own  volition.  He  begins  and  quits  when  he 
pleases,  and  the  operator  does  not  say  a 
word,  and  dares  not,  for  the  reason  that  if  he 
did,  and  the  miner  should  not  like  it,  all  the 
miner  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  move  on 
to  a  neighboring  operation,  with  conditions 
equally  favorably  and  a  place  to  work  await- 
ing him.  So  it  is  the  custom  in  this  district 
for  miners  to  work  one  hour  or  twelve  out  of 
the  twenty-four,  just  as  they  please,  and  one 
day  or  seven  of  the  week,  as  they  may  choose. 
The  question  of  an  eight-hour  day  does  not 
interest  the  West  Virginia  miner.  He  does 
not  work  that  long  now,  on  an  average,  and 
yet  is  making  more  than  his  brother  miners 
less  fortunately  situated  in  other  fields,  who 
are  clamoring  for  shorter  hours  of  work.  If 
statistics  show  that  miners  make  more  money 
per  month  or  year  in  other  States  than  they 
do  in  West  Virginia,  it  is  because  those 
miners  work  more  regularly  than  do  the  West 
Virginia  miners,  and  not  because  they  re- 
ceive more  for  labor  actually  performed. 
And  if  miners  in  other  States  have  more 
material  comforts  than  do  those  in  West 
Virginia,  it  is  because  those  miners  spend 
their  earnings  for  such  things,  and  not  be- 
cause West  Virginia  miners  are  unable  to  do 
so  on  account  of  the  "  exploitation  of  labor." 
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In  the  two  things  most  coveted  by  miners — 
by  all  men — ^liberty  to  work  and  good  pay  for 
labor  performed,  West  Virginia  leads  all 
other  States,  as  she  does  in  the  production 
of  coal,  except  Pennsylvania.  If  the  miners 
are  indolent  and  do  not  work  regularly,  or 
spend  their  substance  for  that  which  is  not 
meat,  it  is  in  spite  of  the  operators  and  not 
because  of  them.  There  is  not  a  mine  in  the 
State  where  miners  may  not  receive  regular 
employment  at  equal  or  better  wages  than 
could  be  earned  under  similar  conditions  of 
minmg  in  other  States ;  and  there  is  not  an 
operator  in  the  State  who  would  not  prefer 
that  his  miners  spend  then-  money  for  things 
of  real  worth  to  themselves  and  families, 
rather  than  for  drink  and  in  sports  that  kill, 
as  is  so  often  done. 

The  coal  production  of  West  Virginia  has 
increased  from  five  million  tons  (in  round 
numbers)  in  1890,  to  thirty-eight  million  tons 
in  1905.  This  remarkable  increase  is  due, 
not  to  any  "  exploitation  of  labor,"  but  to  the 
natural  conditions  so  favorable  to  mining, 
and  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  coal,  which 
insures  it  a  ready  market  wherever  intro- 
duced. The  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica have  never  been  able  to  control  to  any 
great  extent  m  West  Virginia,  for  the  reason 
that  the  miners  do  not  feel  the  need  of  the 
organization,  but  are  able  and  content  to  get 
along  without  it.  So  a  strike  of  the  Mine 
Workers  does  not  seriously  affect  the  pro- 
duction of  West  Virginia  coal. 

That  West  Virginia  miners  live  and  work 
under  the  actual  conditions  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  State  motto,  "  Montani  Semper 
Liberi,"  instead  of  being  a  menace  to  the 
general  public,  guarantees  to  it  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  strong  may  be  the  tie-up  by  a  strike 
in  other  fields,  West  Virginia  will  continue 
to  furnish  abundance  of  coal  of  a  quality 
rivaled  only  by  the  celebrated  coal  of  Car- 
diff. L.  C.  Anderson. 

Welch,  West  Virginia. 

AK  EXCELLENT  WORK 

In  your  advocacy  of  all  good  causes  will 
you  introduce  a  word  for  the  Berkshire  In- 
dustrial Farm  ?  It  has  been  in  existence  for 
nineteen  years,  and  during  that  time  more 
than  six  hundred  wayward  boys  have  been 
reformed  under  its  influences,  and  have  gone 
out  into  life,  most  of  them  with  a  manly  pur- 
pose to  earn  an  honest  living  and  to  be  self- 
respecting  citizens.  Out  of  a  hundred  letters 
received  from  these  boys  during  the  past 
year  not  one  has  asked  for  pecuniary  aid, 


and  all  have  expressed  attachment  and  grati- 
tude to  the  Farm. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  boys  during 
these  nineteen  years  is  worthy  to  be  placed 
on  record.  Coming, .  as  most  of  them  do, 
from  poor  homes  and  a  street  life,  with  health 
impaired  by  cigarette-smoking  and  evil 
habits,  they  have  uniformly  improved  under 
the  influence  of  the  pure  mountain  air  and 
water,  plain,  wholesome  food,  plenty  ol  exer- 
cise, and  constant  occupation  for  mind  and 
body,  so  that  in  a  population  of  eighty  boys 
no  contagious  disease  has  occurred  and  no 
affection  of  the  eyes  or  skin. 

There  has  been  one  serious  case  of  illness, 
in  which  the  patient  recovered.  •  Are  there 
many  schools  that  can  show  such  a  record  ia 
nineteen  years  ? 

The  boys  receive  a  good  common  school 
education,  half  the  day  being  devoted  to 
study  and  half  to  work  or  play.  Those  who 
could  not  read  or  write  when  they  entered 
are  able  to  write  a  creditable  letter,  cor- 
rectly spelled  and  expressed  in  good  English, 
when  they  leave.  All  the  boys  are  brought 
forward  to  the  higher  branches  according  to 
their  ability.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
natural  history  and  to  exploring  the  woods 
and  mountains  in  search  of  plantsand  flowers. 

The  work  most  popular  among  the  boys  is 
in  the  machine  shops,  where  an  accomplished 
machinist  trains  them  to  earn  tolerable  wages 
as  helpers  in  various  trades  when  they  leave. 
The  printing  office  turns  out  excellent  printers, 
who  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  situations. 

Carpentry,  house-painting,  and  mason  work 
are  also  taught  The  large  farm  is  worked 
by  the  boys  under  the  instruction  of  a  com- 
petent farmer,  and  many,  on  leaving,  find 
employment  on  farms  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  Farm 
is  very  high ;  no  teacher  is  chosen  without 
special  reference  to  his  influence  over  the 
boys  continually  under  his  care.  With  small 
salaries  and  an  isolated  life,  the  teachers  love 
the  work,  and  remain  year  after  year,  often 
returning  if  they  go  away,  with  the  feeling 
that  they  cannot  leave  the  boys. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate  in  a  recent  letter 
says,  "  I  visited  the  Berkshire  Farm  with  Sir 
Arthur  Wells  last  summer,  and  we  were  both 
much  pleased  with  its  excellent  condition ; 
he  as  an  expert  and  I  as  an  amateur." 

The  Farm  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  charity.  The  Treasurer  is  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Lewis,  Lincoln  Trust  Company,  New 
York  City.  C.  L.  B. 

HMnstown,  New  )etwy. 
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Made  Easy 


OU   stand  erect,  naturally  aad  com- 
fortably when  using  the 

"GARLAND" 

Gas  Ran^e 

Noticethe  illustration  to  the  right  which  shows 
The  "Garlond"  Way  and  compare  with  "the 
old  way"  illustrated  below.  No  stooping^  or 
back  breaking  when  cooking  and  baking  with 
the  "Garland"  Gas  Range. 
Besides  the  ease  and  con- 
venience, the  "Garland"  Gas  Range 
not  only  saves  gas,  bnt  gives  an 
even,  rec^ilar  heat  at  all  times.  Jt 
is  Economical  because  it  is  made 
the  "Garland"  way, 

ManuEactured  only  by 


Drop  VIS  ii  p,ist:^l  and  let  us 
send  yiiu  tlia  litdo  sturyette, 
*'Mrs.Potter's  Dpcision"  wbich 
-will  be  fouad  iatensely  inter- 
estinjij  and  instructive. 

In  this  booklet  Mrs.  Potter 
eivessomeof  hqrCHOlCK.ST 
RKCIPES.  Easy  to  make  and 
delicious  when  prepared, 


e  Michl||{an  Stove  Company.    Detrotl— ChicaEJo. 

LLiri^est  M.Tkors  tA  Stoves  flnj  Kau^es  in  the  Work). 


Far  [Jalt  by  Gas  CompDrjies  and  leading  dcflJors  evtrrjwfitre. 


Plant  for   Immediate   Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 

start  with  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  secured  I    It  takes  over  twenty  years 

to  grow  such  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

We  do  the  long  waiting — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  trees  and  shrubs  that  give 
an  immediate  effect.    Spring  Price  List  Now  Ready 

ANDORRA    NURSERIES    P^rii^ErpLr^j.. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  PROPRIETOR 


»*Th«  Cosiest  Hotel    ^ 


ST.   ERMIN'S 
HOTEL 

St.   James'    Park,    London 


600  Apartments  and  Self-contained  Suites.  Efficient  Service. 
Excellent  Cuisine.  Good  Music.  Convenient  to  Shops  and  Theaters. 
Within  5  minutes  of  Buckingham  Palace,  Westminster  Abbey, 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster  Cathedral — and  other  points  of 
historic  interest.  Public  Drawing  Rooms,  Music  Room,  Library, 
Smoking  Rooms,  Cosy  Corners,  and  Magnificent  Lounge.  Reason- 
able prices.    Restful  surroundings  and  perfect  appointments.    For 

descriptive  booklet,  address  Town  &  Country,  289  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 
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Breakfast 
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Dainty,  Delicious  and  Wholesome 
Anyone  Can  Prepare  Them 

6  Eggs  I  Tablespoonful  Flour 

I  Tablespoonful  Butter  Salt  to  Season 

j4  Pint  Milk  Pepper  to  Season 

}4  Tcaspoonful  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 

Directions  for  Prq)aring 

^  Boil  the  eggs  fifteen  minutes;  remove  the  shells  and  cut  them  in  halve* 
crosswise.     Slice  a  little  off  the  bottom  to  make  them  stand.      Put  the 
butter  in  frying  pan  to  melt,  then  add  the  flour.      Mix  until  smooth,  add 
the  milk,  and  stir  constantly  until  it  boils.     Add  the  Extract  of  Beef, 
(previously  dissolved  in  water)  salt  and  pepper.    Stand  the  eggs  on  a 
heated  platter;  pour  the  sauce  over  and  around  them.   Serve  very  hot. 
^  There  are  fifty    other  recipes  or  more  in  Culinary  Wrinkles. 
Sent  postpaid  on  request  if  you  enclose  a  metal  cap  from  a  jar  of 

BXTRACT  s>^BEEF 


1  ine   Dcoi   i:y^.irt^\^i  i 

The  BEST  BEEF. 
Sold  by  all  Dru^^isfs  and  Grocers 


.rmoi;r^ 
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Chic  a^o 
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The  Man  with  the 
Much-Rake 

By   Theodore  Roosevelt 

An  address  delivered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Office  Building  of  the 
House  of  Representatives^  April  14^  1906, 
and  printed  by  The  Outlook  from  an 
authorized  copy,  with  editorial  comment 
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"JUST   A   SONG   AT  TWILIGHT" 

"When  the  lights  are  low, 
And  the  flickering  shadows 
Softly  come  and  go." 

THE  happiest  hours  of  life  are  those  spent  in  the  home,  in  easy  enjoyment 
of  pleasing  melodies.     No  need  for  husband,  wife,  or  children  to  go  to 
clubs,  theatres,  or  other  places  of  amusement  when  home  is  made  bright 
and  attractive  by 

THE  EDISON  PHONOGRAPH 

In  the  long  evenings  by  the  fireside,  on  the  porch,  or  in  the  summer  camp  it 
talks,  laughs,  or  sings  at  your  pleasure.  It  renders  band,  orchestra,  or  instrumental 
solos ;  quartets,  duets,  or  vocal  solos ;  sacred,  classical,  sentimental,  or  ragtime 
music ;  grand  or  comic  opera ;  minstrel  or  vaudeville  skits  with  equal  &cilit>'. 

What  other  automatic  entertainer  affords  such  variety,  such 
quality,  at  so  little  cost? 

Hear  the  improved  Edison  Phonograph  at  your  nearest 
dealer's  and  you  will  understand  why  thousands  are  now  buying  it, 
who  were  once  prejudiced  against  any  form  of  "talking  machine." 

Write  for  free  booklet "  Home  Entertainments  with  the  Edison  Phonograph," 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

National  Pbonosraph  (X  60  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
31  upfAn  san>r<t,  Rew  Tofk  304  Wabasb  Are^  Clilcag:o     OHLmtdGiUm^ 
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THE    OUTLOOK  ADVERTISING    DEPARTMENT 

She  Sridejff 


This  is  the  title  of  a  dainty  booklet  which  we  have  just  issued 
in  which  is  discussed  this  most  interesting  subject. 
For  over  half  a  century  we  have  been  supplying  what  is  best  in  House- 
keeping Linens  to  the  best  people  of  the  land.  To-day  we  are  preparing  House- 
keeping outfits  for  the  third  generation  of  some  of  our  former  patrons,  and, 
since  the  addition  of  the  Pansy  Corset  and  Underwear  Department,  we  are 
equipped  to  supply  this  more  personal  part  of  the  trousseau  as  well.  Our 
long  experience  in  preparing  Bridal  Outfits  has  made  us  very  familiar  with  all  the 
details  of  imp>ortance  connected  with  the  successful  completion  of  a  Bridal  Outfit. 
The  booklet  illustrates  a  variety  of  Housekeeping  Linens,  Ladies'  Underwear 
and  Corsets,  and  gives  detailed  estimates  of  Trousseaux  costing  from  $100  to 
$2,500  each. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  this  booklet  free  on  request. 

JAHES  McCUTCHEON  &  COMPANY 

14  West  23d  Street,' NEW  YORK 


-ehe  ANGLE   LAMP 

For  Lighting  City  and  Covintry  Homes 

Proof  l'ii!iitive  of  how  vridroly  different  The  Angle  Lamp  is  from  the  ordinary  kind  is 
thi!  ci^LSS  ui  ptH^lif^  ^vVio  Itfff:  It. 

Whiit  othw  t-am|)— )>r  whiit.ither  lighting  system,  for  that  matter— can  show  endone- 
tneiils  (totit  es- 1 'resident  Clevi4;inii,  the  Carnegies,  Rockefellers,  and  thousands  of  others 

of  almost  equal  prominence  ? 

These  people  would  not  think  of  using  ordinary 
oil  lamps,  yet  thc>  have  chosca  THIS  ail-bara- 
lad  lamp  lor  lUbtiad  their  homes  aad  estates 
in  preference  to  gas.  electricity,  gasolene,  acetyiere, 
or  any  other  method,  because  they  have  found  that 
while  as 

CONVENIENT  AS  GAS  OR  ELECTRIOTT 

to  operate,  its  light  is  more  brilliant  than  either,  and 
of  the  beautiful,  soft,  restful  quality  for  which  kero- 
sene is  so  justly  famous. 

But  you  need  not  take  even  this  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  The  Angle  Lamp.  For  the  very  fact 
that  The  Angle  Lamp  always  surprises  and  delights 
even  the  most  particular  people,  enabka  us  to  offer 
you  better  jaroof  yet— 

A  THIRTY  DAYS*  TRIAL 

f  can  prove  that  it  is  the  best,  the  cheapest, 
,ed  like  gas.    Filled  while  lighted  with  per- 

w  w..v^  w.  ....^x-  «  ..^„„,     „ .ligh  or  low  without  odor.    No  smoke  ;  no  danger. 

Jnt  oat  tklBi  BOtv— EcoMay.    If  iplmdld  IliM  »d  cogvenlencc  were  tiie  ooiy  leitiirea  of  Tbe  Antic  Uap,  H  nlfM  be  oMsMcni 
•  luiiT.    Bat,  B  tkb  iinr  Ktully  coMi  leu  to  bvn  Ihin  even  Ihe  inmbiaoBC,  oM-fukkMcd  klo4,  It  bconR*  u  utnl  ■ecctslqr. 

Write  for  OatalOKue  "Sl,"  listing  32  varieties  from  Si.aO  up 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO..  70-80  Murray  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Arbitration  in  the 
Mine  Labor  Controversy 


The  general  sus- 
pension of  coal- 
mining by  mem- 
bers of  the   United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  which    was   inaugurated    on 
April  2  in  both  the  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous fields,  closes  its  third  week  with 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  mine 
employees  still  idle.    Of    this  number 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
are  in  the  anthracite  industry  of  Pennsyl- 
vania>  and  the  remaining  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  are  idle  in  Arkansas, 
Indian  Territory,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Viiginia.  In  Alabama 
the  strike  inaugurated  more  than  twenty 
,  months  ago  continues  to  affect  four  thou- 
-^sand  men.     In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Indian 
'^Territory,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Western  Penn- 
.""sylvania,  and  West  Virginia  settlements 

i'  have  beien  effected  with  operators  by 
which  some  of  the  mine  workers  in  these 
States  have  resumed  mining  operations, 
and  the  prospect  is  that  as  soon  as  other 
operators  in  these  States  dispose  of  their 
surplus  coal  now  on  hand  a  still  larger 
number  of  settlements  by  districts  will 
be  made.  Within  a  month  at  most,  offi- 
cials of  the  United  Mine  Workers  believe- 
the  suspension  will  be  terminated  in 
nearly  all  of  the  bituminous  fields  through 
district  agreements  between  officials  of 
the  union  and  representatives  of  the 
operators.  In  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  and  Central  Pennsylvania 
practically  the  total  number  of  mine 
employees  in  those  districts  continue 
in  idleness.  Since  the  inauguration  of 
the  suspension  the  operators  of  the 
central  competitive  territory  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois, who  in  the.Inter-State  Joint  Con- 
ference refused  to  accede  to  the  com- 
promise wage  increase  demand,  have 
appealed  to  President  Roosevelt  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate and  settle  the  differences  between 


them  and  the  mine  workers.  They  ask 
for  an  investigation  by  the  commission 
of  all  matters  which  in  its  judgment  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  or  relation  to 
the  scale  of  wages  which  should  be  paid 
to  all  classes  of  labor  in  and  about  the 
coal  mines  of  these  four  districts,  as  well 
as  an  investigation  of  other  conditions 
insisted  upon  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  The  resolution  asking  for  such 
a  commission  declares  the  inability  of 
the  operators  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
miners,  and  claims  that  such  operators 
represent  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  produc- 
tion in  the  central  competitive  territory. 
To  this  statement  President  Mitchell,  of 
the  miners'  union,  and  Mr.  Francis  L. 
Robbins,  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company, 
which  led  the  operators  who  accepted 
the  compromise  wage  increase,  take  ex- 
ception, claiming  in  a  telegjam  to  the 
President  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  four  districts  mentioned 
is  produced  by  operators  who  are  willing 
fo  pay  the  compromise  scale.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Winder,  the  leader  of  the  operators  who 
oppose  the  compromise  wage  increase, 
has  supplemented  the  appeal  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  with  a  proposition  to 
President  Mitchell  that  die  differences 
be  referred  for  determination  and  settle- 
ment to  a  board  of  arbitration  to  be 
composed  of  the  members  <A  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  provided  for  in  the  award 
of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion, with  Judge  Gray  or  any  person  he 
may  appoint  to  act  as  chairman  and 
umpire.  This  proposition  is  shortly  to 
be  acted  upwn  by  the  National  Executive 
Board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 


„    ,  In  the  anthracite 

Anthracte  Conferences    industry  an  early 
Fail  to  Reach  an  1:        r       i 

Agreement  resumption  of  coal 

mining  is  not 
probable.  The  various  conferences  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  operators 
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and  mine  employees  have  been  termi- 
nated without  any  agreement  The 
operators  on  March  9  refused  all  the 
original  demands  of  the  anthracite  mine 
employees,  and  presented  a  counter 
proposition  to  the  effect  "  that  the 
awards  made  by  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  and  the  principles 
upon  which  they  were  established  by  the 
Commission,  and  the  methods  estab- 
lished for  carrying  out  their  findings  and 
awards,  shall  be  continued  for  and  dur- 
ing a  further  term  of  three  years  from 
the  first  day  of  April,  1906."  In  reply 
to  this  proposition  President  Mitchell 
declared  that  there  has  been  criticism 
among  the  miners ;  that  there  exists 
much  cause  for  criticism  and  complaint ; 
and  that  this  is  true  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  miners  cannot,  with  any  degree 
of  contentment  or  satisfaction,  continue 
to  work  under  present  conditions.  On 
April  3  another  conference  of  operators 
and  mine  employees  was  held  in  New 
York,  the  suspension  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fieldsof  Pennsylvania  having  become 
effective  in  the  meantime,  at  which  the 
mine  workers  proposed  that  the  differ- 
ences at  issue  be  submitted  "  to  a  board 
of  arbitration  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion provided  for  in  the  award  of  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  with 
Judge  George  Gray  or  any  person  he 
may  appoint  to  act  as  chairman  and 
umpire ;  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  or 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  thereof, 
in  so  far  as  it  influences  wages,  to  be 
effective  from  April  1,  1906,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  force  until  March  31,1 908,  such 
decision  to  be  final  and  binding  upon 
all  parties  in  interest."  This  proposi- 
tion was  decUned  by  the  operators, 
who  in  turn  proposed  submitting  to  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  the 
question  "whether  any  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  the  anthracite  industry  have 
occurred  "  since  the  award  of  the  Com- 
mission in  1903  which  require  that  the 
award  should  be  modified  as  to  wages 
of  the  employees,  or  the  adjustment 
of  complaints  through  the  Conciliation 
Board  or  otherwise.  Objections  to  the 
acceptance  of  this  proposition  on  the 
part   of  the   mine  workers  were   pre- 


sented at  the  final  joint  conference 
on  April  i  i ,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
committee  representing  the  anthracite 
mine  employees  altered  their  original  de- 
mands to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  that 
for  recognition  of  the  imion  and  modi- 
fying that  for  the  establishment  of  the 
check-off  system  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  union  dues  from  those  em- 
ployees only  who  gave  such  authoriza- 
tion. In  case  the  miners'  original  de- 
mands, with  these  modifications,  were 
unacceptable  to  the  operators.  President 
Mitchell,  on  the  part  of  the  hard-coat 
miners,  agreed  to  accept  the  proposition 
for  submitting  the  issues  to  the  Coal 
Strike  Commission,  provided  that,  in  case 
any  members  of  the  original  Commission 
were  unable  to  serve,  the  vacancies  were 
to  be  filled  by  President  Roosevelt  To 
this  final  reply  of  representatives  of  the 
anthracite  mine  employees  the  operators 
have  made  no  definite  answer  at  this 
writing ;  and  this  is  the  situation  in  which 
the  negotiations  have  been  left  the  sus- 
pension of  hard-coal  mining  continuing. 
But  a  convention  of  the  three  anthracite 
districts  is  being  arranged  by  officials  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
to  which  a  complete  report  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  operators  is  to  be  pre- 
sented. Upon  the  action  of  this  con- 
vention depends  the  decision  whether  the 
present  suspension  is  to  become  a  stnke 
or  is  to  be  terminated  by  a  resumption 
of  mining  operations.  The  effect  upon 
the  consumer  of  hard  coal  of  all  these 
negotiations  has  not  only  been  to  prevent 
the  customary  April  reduction  of  fifty 
cents  a  ton  on  domestic  sizes  of  anthra- 
cite, but  also  has  resulted  so  far  in  a 
general  increase  of  at  least  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton  over  the  usual  price  of  $6.75- 


Jaat  and  Unjtat 
Mortgage  Taxation 


The  passage  of  the 
Dowling  mortgage 
tax  bill  at  Albany 
recalls  some  significant  and  in  certain 
aspects  amusing  taxation  history.  For 
many  years  in  New  York  State  mortgages 
have  been  subject  simply  to  the  regular 
personal  tax.  The  Outlook  has  often 
pointed  out  that  this  method  of  taxation 
has  been  unjust,  for  two  reasons :  first 
it  was  a  method  of  double  taxation,  as  it 
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extracted  tax  payments  on  the  same 
piece  of  property  both  from  the  mortgagor 
and  the  mortgagee  ;  and,  second,  it  was 
so  generally  evaded,  especially  m  the 
large  cities  and  by  wealthy  mortgage- 
owners,  that  the  entire  tax  was  practi- 
cally paid  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the 
mortgage-holders  could  not  technically 
evade  or  willfully  deceive  the  tax  offi- 
cials. Moreover,  the  few  conscientious 
taxpayers,  and  the  much  larger  body  of 
unfortunates  who  desired  to  evade  the 
law  but  could  not  do  so,  had  to  pay  a 
tax  of  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  per 
cent,  on  mortgages  that  were  only  bring- 
ing a  return  of  from  four  to  six  per  cent. 
Two  years  ago  the  Bostwick  bill  pro- 
posed to  substitute  a  nominal  recording 
fee  for  the  personal  tax  on  mortgages. 
The  ordinary  citizen  would  have  sup- 
posed that  the  replacement  of  an  annual 
tax  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent  by  a 
recording  fee  of  one-half  per  cent, 
paid  only  once,  would  have  been  wel- 
comed by  all  lenders  and  borrowers 
of  money  on  real  estate.  This  was  not 
the  case,  however;  the  admirable  lost- 
wick  bill  was  defeated  by  the  influ- 
ence largely  of  wealthy  men  in  New 
York  City,  who  preferred  to  own  their 
mortgages  subject  to  the  annual  .tax 
of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  which 
they  never  paid,  rather  than  subject  to 
a  fee  of  one-half  per  cent  which  they 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  in  order  to 
make  their  mortgages  worth  anything. 
So  the  old  system  went  on  until  the  citi- 
zens of  the  so-called  rural  districts  found 
their  burden  intolerable  to  bear.  They 
justly  saw  no  reason  why  New  York 
mortgage-owners  should  be  practically 
tax  free  while  they  paid  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent  The  "  up-State  "  counties, 
with  the  approval  of  Governor  Higgins, 
succeeded,  therefore,  in  putting  through 
the  Legislature  last  June  a  mortgage  tax 
bill  providing  for  an  annual  tax  of  one- 
half  per  cent  Taxation  under  this  law 
began  on  July  1  last.  The  framers  of 
this  law  were  astute  enough  to  make 
provisions  of  such  a  nature  that  owners 
of  mortgages  who  evaded  or  dodged  this 
tax  were  in  danger  of  having  their  mort- 
gages canceled.  Confronted  with  the 
absolute  necessity  of  paying  one-half  per 
cent,  a  year,  the  real  estate  interests  of 


New  York  City  b^an  to  r^ret  exceed- 
ingly their  defeat  of  the  Bostwick  bill, 
and  they  practically  said  to  the  rest 
of  the  State,  If  you  will  give  us  another 
chance  we  will  accept  the  recording  tax. 
This  has  now  been  enacted  in  the 
Dowling  law.  Under  the  Dowling  law, 
which  now  simply  awaits  the  Governor's 
signature,  all  mortgages  are  to  pay  a  tax 
of  fifty  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars 
at  the  time  they  are  recorded,  and  are 
exempt  from  any  other  form  of  local  or 
State  taxation.  The  recording  tax  is 
likely  to  bring  to  the  State  a  very  much 
larger  income  than  the  old  and  often 
uncollectable  personal  tax  law,  although 
not  so  great  an  income  as  the  one-half 
per  cent  annual  tax,  both  of  which 
forms  of  taxation  it  supersedes.  But  it 
does  away  with  the  injustice  of  double 
taxation  imposed  by  any  annual  tax,  and 
its  burden  is  not  likely  to  fall  on  the 
small  borrower.  The  Outlook  regards 
it  as  a  distinct  step  in  advance,  although 
the  history  of  its  passage  manifestly 
exposes  a  large  body  of  the  mortgage 
owners  and  dealers  of  New  York  City 
to  the  charge  of  having  been  wholesale 
evaders  of  law. 


The  readers  of  The 
Help  to  Save  Qutlook  may  render  val- 
Niagara  Falls  ,  ,  '     , 

uable    personal    service 

toward  the  saving  of  Niagara  Falls  by 
sending  immediately  to  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.,  their 
support  of  the  bill  which  was  introduced 
last  Wednesday  by  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Burton,  of  Cleveland,  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  with  the  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  The  complete  bill  is 
printed  herewith : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Niagara  River,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  is  hereby  prohibited, 
except  upon  revocable  permits  to  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  accordance  with 
section  two  of  tni»  Act:  Provided,'X\aX  this 
prohibition  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  forbid- 
ding the  granting  of  permits  by  said  Secre- 
tary for  domestic  uses,  or  for  such  diversion 
of  water  as  may,  in  his  judgment,  be  required 
for  the  Erie  Canal  for  purposes  of  navigation. 

Sec.  2.   That  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
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hereby  authorized  to  grant  revocable  permits 
for  the  diversion  of  water  from  said  Niagara 
River  for  the  creation  of  power,  but  only_  to 
individuals,  companies,  or  corporations  which 
are  now  actually  producing  power  from  said 
water,  and  to  them  onlv  to  the  amount  now 
actually  in  use  by  such  individuals,  compa- 
nies, or  colorations. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  transmission  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
of  electrical  power  generated  from  the  waters 
of  the  said  Niagara  River  or  from  any  of  its 
tributaries  is  hereby  prohibited,  except  to 
the  amount  now  brought  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  authorized  and  directed  to  ascertain 
such  amount  and  to  make  regulations  pre- 
venting or  limiting  the  further  admission  of 
power  as  herein  stated. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person,  company,  or  cor- 
poration violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  (in  the  case  of  a 
natural  person)  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both  such  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  And  further,  the  removal  of  any 
structures  or  parts  of  structures  erected  in 
violation  of  tnis  Act,  or  any  construction 
incidental  to  or  used  for  sucn  diversion  of 
water  or  transmission  of  power  as  is  herein 
prohibited,  may  be  enforced  b^  the  order  of 
any  circuit  court  exercising  jurisdiction  in 
any  district  in  which  the  same  may  be 
located,  and  proper  proceedings  to  this  end 
may  be  instituted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  President  be  requested 
to  take  such  action  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary, either  through  ordinary  diplomatic 
channels  or  by  the  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Waterways  Commission  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  the  river  and  harbor  Act  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  members  of  said  Com- 
mission representing  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, to  prevent  the  further  depletion  of  the 
waters  flowing  over  Niagara  Falls  and  for 
the  adoption  of  proper  regulations  to  pre- 
serve the  said  cataract  as  near  as  may  be  in 
its  natural  condition. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  remain  in  force  tor  three  years  from  and 
after  date  of  its  passage,  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  held  to  establish  or  con- 
firm any  rights  heretofore  claimed  or  exer- 
cised in  the  diversion  of  water  or  the  trans- 
mission ofpower. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

The  lines  are  now  sharply  drawn  be- 
tween those  who  wish  to  exploit  Niagara 
Falls  for  commercial  purposes  and  those 
who  are  determined  that  its  scenic  beauty 


shall  be    preserved.     The  people   will 
win  if  they  make  their  wishes  known. 


rt^  v«ri.  'r*'^  Elsberg  Bill,  which 
Ra^ATLit  haspassedtheNewYork 
Legislature  and  now  re- 
quires only  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
City  to  become  law,  marks  another  vic- 
tory in  enlightened  dealing  with  franchise 
questions  and  transportation  problems. 
Though  the  language  of  the  bill  at  various 
points  is  complicated  and  obscure,  not 
to  say  ambiguous,  its  general  provisions 
are  clear  enough.  The  bill  has  been 
radically  amended  since  its  introduction, 
and  now  embodies  some  of  the  best 
features  of  the  measure  proposed  last 
February  by  the  City  Club.  In  the  first 
place,  it  allows  the  Rapid  Tiansit  Cora- 
mission  discretion  in  deciding  whether 
contracts  for  the  building  of  a  subway 
shall  be  made  with  one  firm  and  for  the 
operating  of  it  with  another,  or  whether 
contracts  for  building  and  operating 
shall  be  made  with  the  same  firm.  Widi 
this  increase  in  freedom  in  one  direc- 
tion the  Commission  loses  freedom  in 
another ;  it  is  deprived  of  the  power  to 
grant  perpetual  franchises  except  to 
trunk  lines  running  into  the  city.  In 
granting  franchises,  moreover,  the  Com- 
mission is  limited  to  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  with  a  twenty-year  renewal, 
and  can  fix  the  rental  price  for  only 
the  twenty-five-year  i)eriod;  thereafter 
there  must  be,  we  understand,  readjust- 
ments from  time  to  time.  At  the 
end  of  the  period  of  franchise  the 
whole  Toad — except  the  rolling  stock 
and  other  movable  equipment — shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  city  without 
further  compensation ;  and  the  rollingr 
stock,  if  the  Commisaoneis  so  provide 
in  the  franchise,  may  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  city  upon  a  fair  valuation. 
As  a  last  resort,  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
missioners are  empowered  to  maintain 
and  operate  a  road  or  roads  in  behalf  of 
the  city.  In  other  words,  the  Legisla- 
ture authorizes  municipal  (^ration.  Not 
the  least  important  provision  is  that 
which  changes  the  Board  of  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Commissioners  from  a  self-perpetu- 
ating body  to  one  whose  members  are 
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hereafter  to  be  appointed  (as  vacancies 
occur)  by  the  Mayor.  Heretofore  the 
Board  has  done  admirable  service  ;  but 
a  self-perpetuating  public  board  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  is  subject  to  the  danger 
of  becoming  in  every  sense  unrepresenta- 
tive. Its  transformation  into  an  appoint- 
ive board  is  to  be  commended.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  princi- 
ples which  the  Elsberg  Bill  embodies 
are,  in  the  judgment  of  The  Outlook, 
sound. 

_.  ,  .  The  conviction  in  Savan- 
The  Long  Arm    ^^  j        ^  ^  ^  j^     p 

of  Justice  _  J  T>      •        •     rs 

Gaynor  and  Benjamin  D. 
Greene  on  a  charge  of  defrauding  the 
United  States  Government  is  a  striking 
reply  to  those  who  distrust  justice  and 
believe  that  rich  rogues  go  free.  Judge 
Speer,  in  sentencing  these  men  to  four 
years'  imprisonment  and  to  fines  of  over 
half  a  million  dollars  each,  enforced  this 
lesson  by  these  words :  "  I  am  told  that 
it  has  been  cynically  said  by  a  famous 
New  Yorker  that  no  man  who  has  a 
million  dollars  can  be  convicted  of  crime 
in  America.  The  verdict  of  this  jury  of 
plain,  clear-sighted,  honest  Americans 
has  falsified  such  pessimism."  And  in 
concluding  his  sentence  Judge  Speer 
fitly  quoted  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  The  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath  is 
better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked." 
One  of  the  men  convicted,  as  Judge 
Speer  pointed  out,  has  been  a  man 
honored  by  a  great  political  party,  the 
other  a  West  Point  graduate  of  dis- 
tinction. The  fines,  which  equal  the 
amount  embezzled,  may  very  likely  not 
be  paid,  for  in  cases  of  this  kind  the 
convicted  men  may  take  a  sort  of  poor 
debtor's  oath  and  perhaps  thus  avoid 
restitution,  but  in  that  case  an  addi- 
tional month's  imprisonment  must  be 
served.  It  may  even  possibly  happen 
that  the  present  conviction  may  be  re- 
versed after  appeal  proceedings.  But 
even  so,  it  will  always  stand  as  a  vivid 
illustration  of  the  efficiency  and  hon- 
esty of  the  law  and  its  administration 
that  these  charges  have  been  relentlessly 
followed  up  for  six  years,  during  which 
the  accused  are  said  to  have  spent  two 
million  dollars  in  avoiding  trial ;  that 
every  subterfuge  has  been  vised  in  vain 
3* 


by  the  ablest  counsel  for  the  defense ; 
that  flight  from  the  country  was  useless ; 
that  a  long  struggle  against  extradition 
ended  in  defeat ;  that  desperate  expe- 
dient and  lavish  expense  failed ;  that 
these  men,  accomplices  and  financial 
backers  in  the  engineering  frauds  of 
Captain  Carter,  who  had  already  been 
convicted  and  imprisoned,  were  brought 
to  trial,  millionaires  though  they  were, 
fairly  dealt  with  by  judge  and  jury,  and 
duly  convicted  and  sentenced.  If  the 
mills  of  justice  have  ground  slowly  in 
this  case,  they  have  certainly  ground 
surely. 


The  House 


The  immense  growth  in 

Ofh^  ^ttOdine  ^^^  amount  and  intricacy 
of  the  public  business  of 
the  United  States  is  indicated  by  the 
necessity  of  an  oflice  building  for  each 
branch  of  Congn'ess.  That  which  is  to 
be  used  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  now  under  way,  and  its  comer-stone 
was  laid  in  Washington  last  Saturday  with 
interesting  ceremonies.  The  most  note- 
worthy event  of  the  day  was,  of  course, 
the  delivery  by  President  Roosevelt  of 
his  address  entitled  "  The  Man  with  the 
Muck-Rake,"  which  is  reproduced  in  its 
entirety  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Outlook,  and  is  commented  upon  edito- 
rially on  another  page.  There  was  a 
great  assemblage  of  high  officials  and 
distinguished  guests  at  the  ceremony, 
including  the  members  of  both  Houses, 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  many  foreign  diplo- 
mats. The  Masonic  ritual  in  all  its  inter- 
esting details  was  carried  out  (as  is  often 
the  case  with  the  comer-stone  laying  of 
public  buildings,  because  of  the  aptness  of 
the  ritual  and  the  supposed  ancient  origin 
of  the  society  among  operative  masons), 
and  the  gold-mounted  gavel  used  was  that 
employed  by  George  Washington  when 
he  presided  as  Masonic  Grand  Master 
at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Capitol  in  1793.  The  Office  Building, 
which  stands  near  the  Capitol  at  its 
southeast  comer,  is  to  cost  something 
over  three  million  dollars,  has  a  total 
frontage  of.  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile, 
has  a  large  interior  court,  will  have  three 
stories  above  the  ground  level  at  the 
front  and  five  at  the  rear,  and  will  con- 
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tain  no  fewer  than  410  offices,  together 
with  a  large  assembly-room  where  pub- 
lic hearings  may  be  had  before  House 
committees.  The  intention  is  to  furnish 
each  member  of  Congress  with  a  room 
in  which  he  may  conduct  public  busi- 
ness and  receive  his  constituents.  When 
the  entire  architectural  plan  contem- 
plated for  enlarging  the  business  facilities 
of  Congress  is  completed,  the  National 
Capitol  will  be  increased  in  dignity  of 
outward  appearance  as  well  as  in  interior 
spaciousness. 


„  ..  „  ,  ,.  While  the  question 
Ratify  Regulahon      j  ^jj  i^tjo^ 

in  Mexico  ,      .       .'  ,  ^        ^, 

by  law  IS  before  the 

public,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  has 
been  done  along  this  line  in  other 
countries.  Probably  the  railroad  law  of 
Mexico  is  as  just  and  as  advanced  as 
that  of  any  other  country,  and  accord- 
ingly is  worthy  of  study.  It  is  made  to 
apply  to  the  transportation  companies 
from  the  time  of  their  application  for  a 
charter,  and  thus  the  companies  and 
their  officials  are  subject  to  the  special 
laws  through  all  the  periods  of  their 
companies'  growth.  It  is  evident  that 
there  has  been  an  honest  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  take  a  fair  atti- 
tude toward  both  the  railroad  compa- 
nies and  the  public.  The  construction  of 
railroads  has  been  aided  by  means  of 
subsidies,  secured  by  Government  bonds, 
which  go  far  toward  paying  the  costs  of 
construction.  The  amount  of  the  sub- 
sidies varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
country  crossed  by  the  line  and  the 
Government  needs  of  the  particular  line. 
Construction  is  further  aided  by  the 
Government  remitting  the  duties  levied 
by  the  country's  protective  tariff  on  the 
materials  of  construction.  The  operation 
of  the  roads  is  encouraged  by  jwrmission 
to  form  pools  to  direct  shipments  and 
apportion  business,  but  the  nature  of 
these  pools  is  scrutinized  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  Government,  so  that  the 
roads  are  not  able  to  raise  prices  and 
rob  the  public.  Railroad  operation  is 
again  encouraged  by  the  la^  preventing 
the  construcion  of  unnecessary  parallel 
lines,  or  those  built  for  speculation.  The 
friendly  attitude  of  the    nation  toward 


the  railroads  was  plainly  shown  at  the 
tiitie  of  the  passage  of  the  recent  money 
law  by  which  the  country's  currency  was 
placed  on  a  gold  basis,  with  the  Mexican 
peso  fixed  in  value  at  fifty  cents  gold. 
The  passage  of  this  law  was  urged  by 
the  railroads,  which  had  been  for  years 
receiving  their  earnings  in  pesos  varying 
in  value  from,  say,  thirty-five  to  fifty-five 
cents,  and  purchasing  supplies  and  pay- 
ing bond  interest,  etc.,  in  dollars  of  fixed 
value  of  one  hundred  cents.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  people  at  large  and  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  well  guarded  in  this 
law,  as  in  the  matter  of  rates.  All 
freight  and  passenger  rates  are  required 
to  be  approved  by  the  Government  and 
to  be  made  public.  The  rates  are  sub- 
ject to  revision  and  approval  every  three 
years,  at  which  time  the  Government 
may  insist  upon  reductions  in  rates  of  as 
much  as  ten  per  cent.,  provided  the 
railroads  are  guaranteed  an  increase  in 
business  equal  to  the  average  that  has 
been  maintained  during  the  preceding 
five  years.  The  rates  for  Government 
business  may  not  exceed  one-half  the 
published  rates,  and  all  mail  matter  and 
postal  officers  are  to  be  carried  without 
any  charge  whatever.  Rebates  and  spe- 
cial rates  of  any  kind  are  forbidden,  as 
well  as  ticket  scalping,  and  penalties  are 
named  which  are  sufficiently  severe  to 
be  respected.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting provisions  of  the  law  is  that  which 
provides  that  at  the  end  of  ninety-nine 
years  from  the  time  of  granting  the  con- 
cession the  real  property  of  the  company 
reverts  to  the  Government  absolutely, 
while  the  rolling  stovl,  appliances,  etc., 
may  be  purchased  at  a  fairly  appraised 
value.  At  such  time  the  Government 
may  operate  the  roads  or  lease  them 
again  on  favorable  terms.  It  is  most  in- 
teresting to  add  that  the  law,  too  briefly 
outlined  above,  appears  to  be  carefully 
obeyed  by  the  railroads  and  impartially 
enforced  by  the  Government 


The  Eruption  qf 
Vesavius 


As  last  week  wore  on 
hope  grew  that  the 
present  outbreak  had 
passed  its  most  violent  stage,  and  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  the  relief  of 
the  destitute  thousands  who  have  been 
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driven  from  home.  The  King  and 
Que^n  have  visited  the  injured,  have 
contributed  liberally  to  their  needs,  and 
have  incited  the  authorities  to  activity 
and  encouraged  the  frightened  and  dis- 
heartened. The  Government  is  distrib- 
uting temporary  relief,  but  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  thj  world  at  large  are 
needed.  In  this  country  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  will  collect  funds 
for  the  purpose;  contributions  may  be 
sent  either  to  the  National  Red  Cross 
Treasurer  at  Washington  or  to  the  treas- 
urer of  any  of  the  State  branches — for 
New  York  the  address  is  Jacob  H.  Schiff , 
Treasurer,  Room  509,  No.  SCO  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  While  it  is 
evident  that  some  of  the  earlier  reports 
were  exaggerated  and  incorrect  in  cer- 
tain particulars,  it  is  estimated  that  some 
five  thousand  houses  have  been  destroyed, 
and  that  the  agricultural  losses  alone 
may  amount  to  a  million  dollars.  The 
loss  of  life  was  greatest  at  Ottajano, 
where  several  hundred  people  perished. 
An  indirect  result  of  the  eruption  was 
the  disaster  at  Naples  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week,  when  the  roof  of  the  Mount 
Oliveto  Market,  overweighted  by  accu- 
mulated ashes,  collapsed,  killing  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  people  and  injuring 
about  a  hundred.  At  one  time  there 
seemed  danger  of  a  panic  in  Naples,  but 
public  fear  became  quickly  allayed  as 
the  showers  of  ashes  and  red  sand,  which 
covered  the  streets  lightly,  diminished 
and  ceased.  The  heroism  of  Professor 
Mattucci,  the  director  of  the  observatory 
on  Vesuvius,  has  attracted  wide  admira- 
tion. In  our  account  last  week  we  re- 
peated the  cabled  statement  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  abandon  his  post.  The 
report  was  quite  incorrect ;  Dr.  Mattucci 
stayed  throughout,  and  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  life,  at  the  observatory,  and 
under  the  most  terrifying  conditions 
watched  the  prepress  of  the  phenomena 
and  sent  messages  of  encouragement  and 
sympathy  to  Naples.  His  services  to 
science  and  humanity  will  undoubtedly 
be  recognized  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. To  a  newspaper  correspondent 
who  reached  the  observatory  at  some 
risk  on  Saturday  Dr.  Mattucci  said : 

Compared  with  other  great  eruptions,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of 


Vesuvius.  Its  effects  are  less  terrible  than 
those  of  the  eruption  in  the  year  79,  when 
Pompeii  was  buried,  but  it  equals  in  inten- 
sity the  great  eruptions  of  1631  and  1872. 
What  results  this  eruption  will  yield  to  sci- 
ence is  not  yet  certam.  You  cannot  count 
on  Vesuvius;  each  of  its  eruptions  has  its 
characteristics.  This  one  was  marked  by  an 
abundance  of  electrical  phenomena. 

The  statement  on  Saturday  that  six 
thousand  persons  were  engaged  in  clear- 
ing the  ashes  from  the  roofs  and  streets 
of  Naples  indicates  the  effect  of  the 
eruption  at  a  distance,  and  it  is  even 
reported  that  ashes  from  Vesuvius  de- 
scended in  Switzerland. 


AS  t  lar  P''^*'^*"t  Castro,  of  Ven- 
jF^ff"  ezuela,  is  accustomed  to 
act  with  a  view  to  theatri- 
cal effect.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  news  of  his  retirement  from 
the  Presidency  cabled  last  week  means 
merely  that  his  intention  is  to  take  a 
three  months'  vacation  in  the  State  of 
Araqua.  It  is  open  to  question  whether 
his  motive  is  purely  one  of  rest,  or 
whether  he  prefers  to  be  away  because 
he  expects  that  Venezuela  may  soon 
be  put  in  a  humiliating  position  by 
France,  which  has  by  no  means  forgotten 
its  intention  of  requiring  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  treatment  of  M.Taigny 
and  of  other  conduct  regarded  as  unfriend- 
ly to  France.  It  seems  that  the  law  of 
Venezuela  requires  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent goes  outside  the  Federal  district  he 
must  appoint  as  his  temporary  successor 
the  First  Vice-President.  General  Gomez, 
an  ambitious  and  warlike  man,  becomes 
accordingly  Provisional  President  of 
Venezuela,  but  the  shrewd  Castro  has 
put  the  military  force  around  Caracas 
under  command  of  General  Araujo,  a 
rival  of  Gomez,  and  has  sent  a  large  part 
of  the  army  with  generals  supposed  to 
be  friendly  to  Gomez  far  away  from  the 
capital  under  the  pretense  of  military 
maneuvers.  Thus  the  not  unlikely  event 
of  a  revolution  is  guarded  against, 
and  Castro  may  safely  absent  himself. 
His  farewell  proclamation  asserts  that 
"  Peace  is  assured  in  the  entire  republic ; 
the  international  situation  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  clear,  as  all  pending  questions 
will  either  be    amicably  arranged   or 
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settled    by    arbitration  " — a    statement 
hardly  confirmed  by  Paris  despatches. 


Americans  who  have  been 
Sd^lc^   behind    the    scenes,  so  to 

speak,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum know  what  a  wealth  of  literary 
material  of  every  sort  and  kind  and  of 
literary  association  is  preserved  in  that 
center  of  English  knowledge  and  scholar- 
ship. The  books  on  the  shelves,  if 
placed  side  by  side,  would  extend  more 
than  forty-nine  miles ;  and  the  imagina- 
tion cannot  conceive  of  the  richness  of 
experience,  history,  scholarship,  and 
poetry  compacted  and  conserved  in 
those  volumes.  Many  scholars  have 
lived  and  died  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Museum,  and  many  other  scholars 
have  worked  in  its  great  reading-room. 
Among  the  first  must  be  counted  Richard 
Gamett,  who  died  in  London  on  Friday 
of  last  week  in  his  seventy-first  year,  and 
whose  name  brings  with  it  the  aroma  of 
the  quiet  life,  the  simple  habits  of  good, 
old-fashioned  scholarship.  Like  John- 
son, he  was  bom  in  Lichfield,  and,  like 
the  author  of "  Rasselas,"  he  had  a  chance 
of  tumbling  about  in  a  library  as  a  little 
child ;  for  while  Johnson's  father  was  a 
bookseller,  Garnett's  father  was  a  keeper 
of  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  boy  entered  the  Museimi  in  his 
seventeenth  year  as  junior  assistant,  and 
remained  in  the  service  of  the  institution 
until  1899.  His  whole  active  life,  there- 
fore, was  spent  under  its  roof  and  among 
its  treasures.  His  position  for  many 
years  was  that  of  Assistant  Keeper  in 
the  department  of  printed  books,  as  his 
father  had  been  before  him,  but  he  later 
added  to  this  position  that  of  superintend- 
ent of  the  reading-room ;  and  in  1890 
he  was  promoted  to  be  Keeper  of  Printed 
Books.  During  the  eleven  years  suc- 
ceeding 1881  he  edited  the  Museum 
catalogues,  a  difficult  task  which  he  dis- 
charged with  conspicuous  ability.  His 
access  to  books,  the  thorough  training 
which  his  innate  love  of  literature  had 
received,  and  the  range  of  his  tastes, 
were  indicated  by  many  volumes  which 
came  from  his  hand.  He  wrote  lives  of 
Carlyle,  of  Emerson,  of  Milton,  trans- 
lated poems  from  the  German,  collected 


"Relics  of  Shelley,"  "Sonnets  from 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Camoens,"  wrote  a 
"  History  of  Italian  Literature,"  a  collec- 
tion of  "Essays  in  Librarianship  and 
Bibliography,"  a  volume  of  "  Essays  of 
an  Ex-Librarian,"  a  delightful  book  on 
"William  Shakespeare,  Pedag(^;ue  and 
Poacher,"  and  he  was  the  editor,  in  col- 
laboration with  Edmund  Gosse,  of  the 
important  illustrated  history  of  English 
literature  published  during  the  last  five 
years.  He  was  a  constant  contributor 
to  the  in<portant  biographic  works  and 
encyclopaedias  of  the  time,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  many  literary  and  learned  socie- 
ties. In  the  rush  of  modem  life  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  greatest  of  modem  cities 
Richard  Gamett  stood  for  the  traditions 
and  sound  methods  of  the  scholar's 
career. 


Ki  lu     •  f  c    it-  1-     Versatility    is    not 
Nathaniel  Southgate     ^t.   ,     •. 

Shaler  the  trait  one  expects 

to  find  nowadays  in 
men  of  science,  and  imagination  is  not 
commonly  regarded  as  an  essential  attri- 
bute of  the  scientific  mind ;  yet  if  there 
were  two  qualities  for  which  Professor 
Shaler,  of  Harvard,  who  died  last  week, 
was  conspicuous,  they  were  his  versatility 
and  his  imagination.  He  was  by  pro- 
fession a  geologist ;  but  he  rendered  by 
his  avocations  as  great  a  service  to  his 
time  as  he  did  through  his  vocation. 
The  man  who  wrote  one  of  the  best  of 
the  series  on  American  Commonwealths ; 
who  in  his  two  volumes  "  The  Citizen  " 
and  "The  Neighbor"  produced  most 
thoughtful  studies  respectively  in  demo- 
cratic politics  and  racial  problems; 
who  published  a  five-volume  drama  in 
blank  verse  entitled  "  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land ;"  who  by  his  book  "  The  Individ- 
ual :  A  Study  of  Life  and  Death,"  con- 
tributed to  the  modem  discussion  of  the 
human  soul  and  of  immortality,  was  more 
than  a  scientist.  And  in  his  special 
department  of  geolc^  he  exercised  those 
qualities  of  imagination  and  wide  human 
interest  which  made  possible  his  ad- 
ventures in  other  fields.  For  years  the 
most  popular  course  in  Harvard  Collie, 
hardly  excepting  Professor  Norton's  lec- 
tures on  Fine  Arts,  was  Professor 
Shaler's  course  which  many  graduates 
remember  by  the  name  of  N.  H.  4  (course 
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number  four  in  natural  history)  and  later 
graduates  know  as  Geology  4.  Though 
its  popularity  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  "  snap "  course,  in  other 
words  an  easy  one,  it  was  due  in  larger 
measure  to  Professor  Shaler's  brilliancy 
as  a  lecturer,  to  his  humor,  and  to  the 
moral  stimulus  of  his  rugged,  genuine 
character.  Dean  Shaler's  saying  which 
Dean  Briggs  recalls,  "  I  hold  it  a  part 
of  my  business  to  do  what  I  can  for 
every  wight  that  comes  to  this  place," 
explains  a  great  part  of  his  power  at 
Harvard.  He  was  a  standing  refutation 
of  the  notion  that  in  a  large  university 
the  relation  of  the  undergraduates  to  the 
most  eminent  among  the  professors  is 
necessarily  impersonal.  Students  who 
years  ago  took  his  course  may  now  have 
forgotten  all  they  ever  knew  about  glacial 
action  and  may  be  unable  to  define  a 
"  fault,"  but  they  have  not  lost  the  power 
he  gave  them  of  detaching  themselves 
for  a  while  from  the  habit  of  thinking  in 
terms  of  minutes,  days,  and  years,  suffi- 
ciently to  conceive  of  the  transitoriness 
of  all  mountains  and  the  instability  of 
continents.  "  A  brief  time,  geologically 
speaking,"  became  among  the  students 
in  his  course  a  proverbial  phrase.  As 
Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
he  was  a  forceful  administrator,  carrying 
out  his  policy  with  great  determination. 
Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler  was  bom  in 
Kentucky  in  1841.  In  the  Civil  War  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  Federal  army. 
From  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death 
he  was,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  on 
the  teaching  force  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. His  death  diminishes  the  alto- 
gether too  small  number  of  men  in  whom 
specialized  scholarship  has  not  made 
impossible  broad  culture  and  human 
sympathy. 

Fooiball  Ref<>nn     ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^ 

some  conditions  in  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball was  reached  last  week.  The  new 
rules  formulated  by  the  American  Inter- 
collegiate Football  Rules  Committee 
were  put  into  final  form  on  Saturday. 
These  rules  may  be  divided  into  two 
categories  :  In  the  first  may  be  put  those 
rules  which  have  been  framed  to  bring 
about  a  more  open  |:ame,  putting  less  p| 


a  premium  upon  mere  weight  and 
strength  and  more  of  a  premium  upon 
speed  and  alertness.  To  attain  this, 
devices  have  been  adopted  to  make  the 
line  of  scrimmage  less  compact  and  to 
foster  longer  runs.  In  the  second  cate- 
gory may  be  put  those  rules  which  have 
been  framed  to  penalize  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  eliminate  brutality  and  other 
kinds  of  unfair  play.  Certain  acts  have 
been  stigmatized  as  brutal  and  unfair, 
severe  penalties  have  been  attached  to 
them,  and  an  additional  official  has  been 
added  to  make  detection  of  the  violation 
of  rules  easier.  All  these  rules,  how- 
ever, are  but  forms  which  can  be  effect- 
ive only  as  they  represent  a  sound  spirit 
in  athletics.  The  Committee  itself  rec- 
ognizes this  fact,  and  urges  officials  to 
enforce  not  merely  the  letter  but  also 
the  spirit  of  the  rules.  How  successful 
these  new  rules  will  be  no  one,  we  be- 
lieve, can  now  tell.  Much  depends  upon 
how  far  a  wholesome  and  intelligent 
determination  to  make  college  athletics 
clean  has  extended.  These  rules  have 
been  made  in  good  faith  ;  they  ought  to 
be  fairly  tested.  In  the  meantime  vari- 
ous colleges  have  taken  separate  action. 
At  Yale  the  faculty,  running  somewhat 
counter  to  tradition,  has  made  certain 
restrictions ;  at  Wisconsin  the  ban  on 
football  has  been  removed,  as  it  has 
also  been  at  New  York  University,  which 
called  the  conference  that  resulted  in 
.the  formation  of  the  new  Rules  Commit- 
tee ;  at  Harvard  the  Athletic  Committee 
has  pronounced  in  favor  of  football 
under  the  new  rules,  but  the  matter  is 
still  subject  to  action  by  the  Overseers 
and  the  Corporation. 


„    .     .  „  .        The  Local  Government 

S^Jflf  fth   ^""'^'^  *=^"^"*  «*  *« 

Earth-s  si-faL     ?"''^.^  ^"'P'^^  *'«»  ""^ 
been  issued.    The  task 

w^s  undertaken  some  years  ago  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
when  he  was  Colonial  Minister  in  the 
Conservative-Unionist  Cabinet,  but  the 
report  is  officially  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
Bums,  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  the  new  Liberal  Cabinet. 
The  two  men  represent  opposite  ex- 
tremes—one is  an  imperialist,  and  the 
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other  a  leader  who  dislikes  the  term 
imperial.  Since  the  preceding  census 
millions  of  square  miles  have  been  added 
to  the  British  £mpire.  Its  aggregate 
area  is  now  nearly  twelve  million  square 
miles  (Russia's  falls  short  of  nine  million), 
thus  exceeding  one-fifth  of  the  land  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  and  its  population  is 
over  four  hundred  million,  or  about  that 
of  China ;  Russia,  the  third  Empire  in 
point  of  population,  with  about  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  million,  stands  far  below. 
In  India  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  population  because  of  famine  and 
plague.  Aside  from  this,  there  has  also 
been  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Empire. 
Nevertheless,  King  Edward's  subjects 
in  Asia  exceed  three  hundred  million  ;  in 
Africa,  forty-three  million;  in  Europe, 
forty-two  million;  in  America,  seven 
and  a  half  million ;  in  Australasia,  five 
million.  Classifying  these  by  religion, 
we  find  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
eight  million  Hindus,  ninety-four  million 
Mohammedans,  fifty-eight  million  Chris- 
tians, twelve  million  Buddhists,  and 
twenty-three  million  Parsees,  Sikhs,  Jains, 
Jews,  Confucians,  and  adherents  of  other 
religions. 

Romance,  history,  and 
Prwce  Rupert  adventure  happily  blend 
in  the  naming  of  a  city  not  yet  in  being, 
but  which,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say,  will 
play  an  important  role  in  the  future  de^ 
velopment  of  Canada's  great  Northwest. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  a  right  selec- 
tion of  a  name  for  the  city  to  be  estab- 
lished at  the  western  terminus  of  its 
great  transcontinental  railway,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Company  some  time  ago 
offered  a  prize  of  $250  to  the  person 
who  would  suggest  a  name  that  should 
be  euphonious,  appropriately  significant 
of  Canada,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
Northwest  and  British  Columbia.  The 
Company  received  upwards  of  twelve 
thousand  suggestions,  and  awarded  the 
prize  to  Miss  Macdonald,  of  Winnipeg, 
who  suggested  Prince  Rupert,  the  name 
eventually  selected.  The  selection  hap- 
pily restores  to  the  geography  of  North 
America  the  name  of  the  dashing  cavalry 
officer  who  harried  Cromwell's  sturdy 
Ironsides,  contested  with  Blake  the  su- 


premacy of  the  seas,  and,  after  a  romantic 
career  in  the  Old  World,  made  for  himself 
a  name  as  an  explorer  in  the  New.  For 
his  brilliant  though  in  the  end  unsuccess- 
ful services  in  the  Stuart  cause.  Prince 
Rupert  received  from  Charles  II.  in  1669 
a  grant  to  a  vast  domain  in  North  America 
for  a  century  or  more  known  as  "  Ru- 
pert's Land."  The  grant  was  made  to 
Prince  Rupert,  eleven  other  noblemen, 
and  six  commoners,  who  were  officially 
styled  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Adventurers  of  England  trading  in 
Hudson  Bay."  The  grant  comprised  a 
vast  domain,  much  vaster  in  fact  than 
King  Charles  or  even  Prince  Rupert 
dreamed,  embracing  as  it  did  all  the 
territory  drained  by  the  waters  flowing 
into  Hudson  Bay.  With  true  kingly 
generosity,  this  "Company  of  Adven- 
turers" was  required  yearly  to  pay  to 
the  King  and  his  successors  only  two 
elks  and  two  black  beavers.  The  Com- 
pany took  formal  possession  of  their 
new  empire,  and  established  trading- 
posts  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
including  what  is  now  Alaska.  With 
the  exception  of  a  period  of  seventeen 
years,  during  which  it  was  held  by  the 
French,  the  Company,  known  later  as 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  claimed 
occupancy  and  control  of  all  this  vast 
region,  excepting,  of  course,  Russian 
America,  now  Alaska,  down  to  1867, 
when,  under  the  "  British  North  Ameri- 
can Act"  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
negotiations  were  entered  into  whereby 
in  1869  "  Rupert's  Land  "  became  a  part 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  im- 
portance of  the  grant  to  Prince  Rupert 
is  readily  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  charter  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
which  he  secured  that  saved  the  great 
Northwest  to  Canada,  and  it  was  this 
grant  also  that  was  the  historical  bar 
to  the  old-time  slogan,  "  Fifty-four  forty 
or  fight,"  which  once  endangered  the 
peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  The  city  which  is  thus 
fitly  to  perpetuate  a  name  so  closely  as- 
sociated with  British  North  America  will 
be  established  on  Kalen  Island,  about 
forty  miles  below  Port  Simpson.  It  is 
near  the  Skeena  River,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  latter  will  be  built  the  rail- 
way to  terminate  at  Prince  Rupert 
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The  President  V  Speech 

The  speech  of  the  President,  which 
we  print  in  full  this  week,  is,  in  our 
judgment,  one  of  the  most  important 
utterances  which  he  has  ever  made.  It  is 
important  as  the  utterance  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  is  still 
more  important  as  the  reflection  of  a 
sentiment,  gradually  crystallizing  into  an 
opinion,  of  a  great  body  of  Americans  of 
sane  mind,  progressive  temper,  and  mod- 
erate incomes.  It  embodies  three  con- 
victions : 

I.  Indiscriminating  condemnation  is 
as  bad  as  indiscriminating  approbation. 
The  periodicals  which  indulge  in  it  are 
not  critical  periodicals.  The  heart  of 
America  is  sound  and  the  conscience  of 
America  is  alert,  and  it  is  because  they 
are  so  that  the  robberies  perpetrated  in 
violation  of  law  by  some  labor  leaders 
and  the  robberies  perpetrated  under 
cover  of  law  by  some  capitalistic  magnates 
have  aroused  such  a  passion  of  healthy 
indignation.  To  keep  that  passion 
healthy  it  must  be  controlled  and  di- 
rected by  a  sound  judgment.  With  this 
The  Outlook  absolutely  and  without 
qualification  agrees. 

II.  The  enormous  fortunes  accumu- 
lated by  a  small  number  of  capitalists 
are  a  menace  to  the  country.  That 
menace  is  not  averted  by  generosity  in 
the  exi>enditure  of  the  incomes  which 
are  derived  from  these  fortunes.  As  a 
remedy  the  President  proposes  "  a  pro- 
gressive tax  on  all  fortunes  beyond  a 
certain  amount,  either  given  in  life  or 
devised  or  bequeathed  upon  death  to 
any  individual — a  tax  so  framed  as  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  owner  of 
one  of  these  enormous  fortunes  to  hand 
on  more  than  a  certain  amount  to  any 
one  individual ;  the  tax,  of  course,  to  be 
imposed  by  the  National  and  not  the 
State  Government."  We  agree  with  the 
President's  diagnosis :  such  fortunes  are 
a  menace  to  the  Republic.  We  do  not 
consider  the  remedy  which  he  proposes 
to  be  adequate.  We  doubt  whether 
the  Federal  Government  can  under  the 
Constitution  levy  such  a  progressive 
tax  on  all  fortunes.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  if  it  could  do  so  it  would  only 
mitigate,  not  cure,  th«  evil.  The  remedy 


must  go  deeper.  Law  must  at  least  so 
far  modify  the  tariff  as  to  prevent  it 
from  being  a  stimulant  to  the  acquisition 
of  great  fortunes.  It  must  bring  all  cor- 
porations under  such  legislative  super- 
vision and  control  that  the  common  peo- 
ple can  invest  their  savings  in  productive 
industrial  enterprises  as  safely  as  they 
are  now  invested  in  savings  banks. 
Above  all,  it  must,  by  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion on  the  land  and  its  contents,  secure 
to  the  people  that  common  wealth  which 
under  our  present  industrial  system  is 
put  up  to  be  gambled  for  by  the  unscru- 
pulous or  laid  hold  of  for  their  own 
benefit  by  the  astute  and  the  strong.  In 
brief,  we  cannot  maintain  an  industrial 
system  which  promotes  the  creation  of 
great  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
and  remedy  the  evil  by  distributing 
among  the  people  a  part  of  the  fortune 
at  the  possessor's  death.  We  cannot  go 
on  eating  fats  and  sweets  and  preserve 
our  health  by  an  occasional  dose  of 
calomel. 

III.  The  Federal  Government  must 
"  in  some  form  exercise  supervision  over 
corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  busi- 
ness— and  all  large  corporations  are 
engaged  in  inter  State  business — whether 
by  license  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  permit 
us  to  deal  with  the  far-reaching  evils  of 
overcapitalization."  Yes!  And  other  evils 
than  overcapitalization.  The  Outlook  has 
no  doubt  that  Congress  can  forbid  any 
corporation  to  engage  in  inter-State 
commerce  unless  it  has  first  received  a 
license  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  that  it  can  attach  any  reasonable 
qualifications  to  such  license.  In  this 
way  all  great  corporations  can  be  brought 
under  Federal  supervision  and  control. 
The  end  sought  appears  to  The  Outlook 
just,  the  means  proposed  legitimate  and 
probably  wise. 

By  suggestions  two  and  three  the 
President  has  propounded  for  discussion 
two  very  important  and  far-reaching 
themes;  the  importance  of  them  has 
already  been  recognized  both  by  the 
European  and  the  American  press ;  the 
debate  is  sure  to  be  widely  extended 
and  vigorous.  The  Outlook,  without 
now  pretending  to  speak  a  final  word 
upon  either  of  these  questions,  here  ex- 
presses mpre  th»n  mere  first  impressions; 
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they  are  convictions  gradually  formed  as 
a  result  of  past  studies,  they  have  been 
heretofore  frequently  indicated  in  these 
columns,  and  they  are  here  reiterated 
though  not  fully  formulated. 

A    Great    Senatorial 
Debate 

The  movement  for  railway  rate  regu- 
lation has  conferred  on  the  country  one 
benefit:  it  has  produced  a  real  debate 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
"  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast,"  and  this  event  awakens  a  pleasing 
anticipation  of  the  time  when  a  real 
debate  may  take  place  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  Senate,  Senator 
Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  represented  one 
view  of  the  Constitution,  Senator  Bailey, 
of  Texas,  the  other,  and  both  were 
wholly  free  from  the  arts  of  the  dema- 
gogue and  the  meretricious  rhetoric  of 
the  stump  speaker.  The  debate  recalls 
the  days  of  intellectual  seriousness  which 
some  of  us  feared  had  passed  from  the 
Senate  never  to  return. 

There  are  three  amendments  proposed 
to  the  Railway  Rate  Regulation  Bill,  each 
intended  to  limit  the  interference  of  the 
courts  with  the  operation  of  the  bill: 
one  allows  them  to  consider  only  whether 
the  Railway  Rate  Commission  has  by 
its  decision  in  any  case  exceeded  its 
legal  and  constitutional  authority;  the 
second  allows  the  enforcement  of  the 
Commission's  decree  to  be  suspended  by 
an  appeal  to  the  courts  only  in  case  the 
railway  pays  into  court  at  stated  intervals 
the  difference  between  the  money  it  has 
collected  from  the  shippers  and  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  or  files  a 
bond  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
money ;  the  third  provides  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Commission  shall  go  at 
once  into  effect,  and  that  the  courts  shall 
not  by  injunction  or  other  decree  delay 
its  enforcement.  This  last  was  the 
amendment  under  discussion. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  "  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time 


to  time  ordain  and  establish."  Congress 
organized  a  Supreme  Court  and  District 
and  Circuit  Courts.  The  Supreme  Court 
is  called  into  existence  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; the  inferior  courts  by  Congress. 
Has  Congress  authority  to  limit  the 
powers  of  these  inferior  courts,  or  do  all 
the  powers  which  belong  to  courts  of 
justice,  according  to  Anglo-Saxon  usage, 
necessarily  inhere  in  them  under  the 
Constitution  ?  This  is  the  question  which 
the  Senate  debated  last  week,  and  which 
the  country  has  to  consider.  For  con- 
venience' sake  we  shall  designate  the 
opposing  opinions  as  the  conservative 
and  the  radical  view. 

I.  The  Conservative  View.  The  Con- 
stitution definitely  vests  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  both  in  law 
and  equity  in  certain  courts  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress.  These  phrases, 
"  judicial  power,"  "  law,"  "  equity,"  had 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution a  well-defined  historical  mean- 
ing— a  meaning  determined  by  the  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people.  No  authority  was  given  to  the 
Congress  to  limit  the  judicial  power 
which  the  Constitution  declared  should 
be  vested  in  the  courts ;  to  the  Congress 
was  given  only  the  task  of  calling  the 
courts  into  existence.  As  soon  as  they 
were  created  the  "  judicial  power  "  was 
vested  in  them  by  the  Constitution,  and 
that  power  Congress  has  no  power  to 
take  away,  limit,  or  modify.  In  support 
of  this  contention  is  cited  among  other 
authorities  the  following  language  of 
Judge  Story,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Martin  vs.  Hunter's  lessee 
(1  Wheaton  304): 

The  language  of  the  article  [Art  III.,  Sec. 
I.,  of  the  Constitution]  throughout  is  mani- 
festly designed  to  be  mandatory  upon  the 
legislature.  ..."  The  judicial  power  of  the 
.United  States  shall  be  vested"  (not  may  be 
vested)  "  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish."  .  .  .  If,  then,  it  is 
the  duty  of  Conpjess  to  vest  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  duty  to 
vest  the  whole  judicial  power:  The  language, 
if  imperative  as  to  one  part,  is  imperative  as 
to  all.  .  .  .  But  even  admitting  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  is  not  mandatoiy 
and  that  Congress  may  constitutionally  omit 
to  vest  the  judicial  power  in  courts  of  the 
United  States,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  when 
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it  is  vested  it  may  be  exercised  to  the  utmost 
constitutional  extent 

Based  upon  these  principles  and  this 
Supreme  Court  authority,  Senator  Spoon- 
er  thus  states  the  conservative  position 
for  which  he  contends : 

They  [the  framers  of  the  Constitution! 
intended  by  the  Constitution  to  create,  and 
did  create,  three  coordinate  and  independent 
branches  of  the  Government,  to  each  of 
which  was  assigned  its  proper  function, 
clothed  with  the  power  essentia)  to  their 
proper  discharge.  They  intended  that  each 
should  be  in  its  sphere  absolutely  free  from 
invasion  by  the  others.  They  created  the 
l^slative  department  to  enact  rules  of  ac- 
tion, the  executive  department  to  administer 
the  laws,  the  judicial  department  (the  weak- 
est of  aill  in  a  way)  to  hold  each  of  the 
others — the  legislative  and  the  executive — 
strictly  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution. 
Each  was  to  be  permanent  as  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  until  changed  by  the  people. 

II.  ITu  Radical  View.  The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  define  judicial  power.  Giv- 
ing to  Congress  the  authority  to  create 
the  courts,  it  leaves  with  Congress  the 
authority  to  define  in  detail  the  powers 
which  those  courts  may  exercise.  Con- 
gress has  Constitutional  authority  to 
abolish  the  courts  which  it  has  created ; 
but  authority  to  destroy  all  the  power  of 
the  courts  necessarily  involves  authority 
to  limit  their  powers.  Congress  fre- 
quently has  thus  limited  the  judicial 
power  of  the  courts,  and  has  been  uni- 
formly sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  so  doing.  Thus  by  statute  Congress 
has  defined  both  the  punishment  which 
the  courts  may  inflict  for  contempt,  and 
the  cases  in  which  punishment  may  be 
inflicted  ;  has  limited  the  power  to  grant 
mandamuses  to  certain  specified  cases  ; 
has  forbidden  the  courts  to  issue  execu- 
tions against  the  person  in  enforcement 
of  their  judgments,  by  the  provision 
that  "No  person  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  debt  in  any  State  on  process  issuing 
from  a  court  of  the  United  States 
when  by  the  laws  of  such  State  im- 
prisonment for  debt  has  been  or  shall 
be  abolished."  In  these  and  other  anal- 
ogous cases  the  Supreme  Court  has 
affirmed  the  Constitutionality  of  the  acts 
of  Congress.  Basing  his  argument  upon 
these  principles  and  these  and  other 
analogous  authorities  cited  from  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Senator 


Bailey  answers  the  question  whether 
Congress  can  limit  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  courts  in  the  following  language : 

That  they  have  inherent  powers  in  one 
sense  is  true ;  that  is,  if  you  create  a  Federal 
court,  and  do  not  expressly  forbid  it  to  exer- 
cise certain  powers,  it  possesses  them  by 
virtue  of  its  creation.  Such  is  the  power  to 
iss'ie  an  execution  to  enforce  its  jud^ent; 
such  is  the  power  to  punish  summanly  for 
contempt;  and  yet  the  books  are  full  of 
cases  wnich  affirm  the  power  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  this  right  of  the  court  to  issue 
execution  or  to  punish  for  contempt,  except 
according  to  the  statute.  When  die  Su- 
preme Court  expressly  has  decided  that 
Congress  can  regulate  the  power  of  a  Circuit 
Court  to  issue  an  execution,  in  God's  name 
how  can  a  lawyer  contend  that  Congress  can 
not  regulate  the  right  of  that  court  to  issue 
a  mere  interlocutory  decree  ? 

III.  Our  View.  The  question  which 
we  have  thus  endeavored  to  define  is 
one  of  far-reaching  importance.  If  Sena- 
tor Bailey  is  right.  Congress  could  abol- 
ish all  equity  jurisprudence,  the  whole 
system  of  injunctions  and  mandamuses, 
could  substitute  for  a  punitive  adminis- 
tration of  justice  a  purely  reformative 
system,  could  so" curb  and  limit  the  power 
of  the  courts  as  to  deprive  the  individ- 
ual of  a  very  important  if  not  an  abso- 
lutely essential  safeguarding  of  his  person 
and  property.  If  Senator  Spooner  is 
right,  the  courts  possess  a  power  gnreater 
than  Congress  itself,  and  can  neither  be 
deprived  of  heir  present  powers  nor 
invested  with  new  powers  if  those  which 
they  now  possess  are  inadequate.  For 
if  the  Constitution  defines  by  the  phrases 
"  judicial  power,"  "  law,"  and  "  equity  " 
the  powers  of  the  courts  so  that  Congress 
cannot  diminish  them,  neither  can  Con- 
gress increase  them.  Thus  the  question 
is  perhaps  the  most  vital  which  has  been 
brought  before  the  country  since  it  was 
called  on  to  consider  whether  the  Con- 
gress had  Constitutional  authority  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories.  No 
opinion  on  this  question  is  or  can  be 
authoritative  except  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
question  is  not  complicated;  it  is  one 
for  laymen  no  less  than  for  lawyers. 
Laymen  as  well  as  lawyers  will  differ  in 
their  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
Outlook  accepts  the  more  radical  view, 
or  that  of  Senator  Bailey,  in  spite  of  the 
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conceivable  dangers  enumerated  above, 
chiefly  for  these  three  reasons : 

1.  A  partial  examination  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  and  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  convinces  us  that  this  view 
has  been  consistently  held  and  acted  upon 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Government. 

2.  An  examination  of  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  confirms  this  historic 
interpretation.  The  Constitution  uses  the 
phrases  "legislative  power,"  "executive 
power,"  "judicial  power;"  but  it  does  not 
define  either  phrase.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  term  "  judicial  power  "  is  used 
in  the  Constitution  to  distinguish  it  from 
"  executive  "  and  "  legislative  power," 
and  signifies  simply  "  the  power  to  con- 
strue and  expound  the  law,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  legislative  and  executive 
functions  "  (Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary). 
The  Congress  cannot  exercise  that  power 
nor  vest  it  in  the  President,  as  it  cannot 
exercise  executive  power,  nor  vest  in  the 
courts  or  the  President  legislative  power. 
But  while  the  general  power  to  construe 
and  expound  the  law  is  vested  in  the 
courts  by  the  Constitution,  the  powers 
which  they  are  to  possess  in  order  to 
construe  and  expound  the  law  rest 
wholly  with  the  people,  and  may  from  time 
to  time  be  increased  or  diminished  ;  and 
this  must  be  done  by  the  representatives 
sitting  in  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
cannot  take  the  judicial  power  from  the 
courts,  but  it  can  determine  what  shall 
be  their  judicial  powers. 

3.  The  radical  position  is  not  only 
confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  Nation 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  sustained  by  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  ;  it  also  appears  to  us  to  be 
in  accord  with  sound  political  principles. 
It  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  Nation 
that  the  courts  should  be  guaranteed  all 
the  powers  possessed  by  Anglo-Saxon 
courts  prior  to  1787,  nor  deprived  of  the 
possibility  of  possessing  additional  pow- 
ers. The  Nation  should  not  be  tied 
hand  and  foot  even  by  its  own  traditions, 
still  less  by  those  of  the  mother  country. 
The  people  should  be  able  to  confer 
additional  powers  on  the  courts  if  such 
are  necessary  for  their  efficiency,  and  to 
take  from  the  courts  powers  already 
possessed  by  them  if  they  are  used  injuri- 
ously.    History  shows  that  from  the  tim^ 


of  Moses  down  the  people  have  suffered 
more  from  unjust  or  unwise  judges  than 
from  their  own  excesses.  It  is  safer  to 
trust  the  people  with  absolute  power  than 
to  vest  that  power  in  any  oligarchy — ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  or  judicial.  The  way 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  courts 
by  Congressional  action  is  not  by  mak- 
ing them  independent  of  Congress,  but 
by  electing  good  Congressmen.  There 
is  peril  from  the  passions  of  an  unchecked 
democracy  ;  but  the  remedy  is  not  the 
creation  of  a  judiciary  with  power  which 
can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished, 
but  by  the  maintenance  of  a  judiciary 
whose  judicial  powers  are  always  sub- 
ject to  ultimate  popular  decree. 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  deprive  the 
Federal  courts  of  their  power  to  grant 
injunctions  or  otherwise  to  stay  proceed- 
ings under  the  decisions  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  we  do  not  here 
discuss.  We  are  doubtful  of  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  measure.  But  we  believe  that 
Congress  has  authority  to  increase  and 
diminish,  in  its  discretion,  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  courts,  except  those  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Maxim  Gorky 

Alexei  Maximovitch  Pyeshkoff,  widely 
known  under  his  writing  name  of  "  Max- 
im Gorky,"  who  arrived  in  this  country 
last  week  as  a  representative  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Russia,  is  a 
very  interesting  and  from  certain  points 
of  view  a  significant  figure  in  contem- 
porary Russian  life.  Political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Russia  for  many 
decades  have  pressed  so  closely  upon  the 
instincts,  occupations,  habits,  and  ideals 
of  the  people  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  in  an  unusual  sense  the 
vital  conditions  of  Russian  life ;  and  for 
this  reason  Russian  literature  has  shown 
very  little  of  the  ease,  the  play  of  humor, 
the  sense  of  freedom,  which  bears  fiuit 
in  the  delicate  touching  of  many  kinds 
of  art  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it.  More 
intimately  than  any  other  modem  litera- 
ture it  represents  actual  conditions;  and 
as  the  expression  of  these  conditions 
perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  Rus- 
sia of  to-day,  seething  with,  agitation  and 
in  th«  throes  of  revplwtjon,  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  novels  of  Gogol,  Dostoyev- 
ski,  Turg^nieff,  and  Tolstoy.  This  fic- 
tion is  the  outcry  of  the  soul  of  Russia, 
repressed  and  stunted,  but  in  passion- 
ate protest  against  the  oppression  which 
has  arrested  the  normal  development 
of  the  Russian  people,  checked  it^  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  in  a  way  blighted 
the  beauty  of  its  imagination.  One  of 
the  saddest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years  in  that  country 
has  been  the  disappearance  of  a  group  of 
promising  young  writers  who,  a  genera- 
tion ago,  by  the  variety  of  their  talents, 
their  enthusiasm,  and  their  devotion  to 
the  higher  ideals  of  the  Russian  nature, 
seemed  about  to  inaugurate  a  new  move- 
ment in  Russian  literature.  To-day  many 
of  them  are  dead,  others  are  in  exile,  and 
a  feeble  remnant  of  white-haired  and 
broken  men  constitute  a  terrible  arraign- 
ment of  the  kind  of  government  which, 
instead  of  freeing  the  genius  of  a  peo- 
ple, destroys  it.  When  Turg^nieff  wrote 
"  Fathers  and  Sons,"  he  awoke  the  con- 
science of  the  Russian  people  and  opened 
its  eyes  to  the  conditions  of  the  serfs. 
In  "  On  the  Eve  "  and  in  various  other 
novels  he  pictured  the  Russian  idealist 
eloquently  declaiming  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  entirely  lacking  the  will- 
power to  right  abuses  or  to  lead  a  move- 
ment of  liberation.  Tolstoy  has  been 
driven  by  Russian  conditions  into  a  phi- 
losophy of  religion  and  life  profoundly 
interesting  as  the  expression  of  a  man  of 
perfect  sincerity  and  of  great  genius,  but 
entirely  unworkable  as  a  social  system. 
Gogol's  "  Dead  Souls"  and  "  The  Inspec- 
tor "  lifted  the  veil  from  the  widespread 
demoralization  of  Russian  character. 
Dostoyevski's  "  Crime  and  Punishment " 
was  a  tragic  study  of  some  contemporary 
social  conditions  in  that  country.  These 
writers,  despite  the  sense  of  melancholy 
and  the  note  of  despair  which  pervades 
their  work,  disclose  a  certain  breadth  of 
view,  and  represent  the  gfreat  traditions 
of  literature. 

Maxim  Gorky  is  a  man  of  a  different 
type  of  mind,  the  exponent  of  a  much 
narrower  view,  the  representative  of  a 
class  rather  than  of  the  nation.  Of 
humble  parentage,  neglected  and  practi- 
cally abandoned  in  his  childhood,  he 
became  a  tramp,  and  while  he  was  still 


a  boy  the  bitterest  and  the  most  sordid 
side  of  human  experience  was  driven 
into  his  consciousness.  He  scorned 
books;  but  when  Dumas,  Gogol,  and 
other  writers  came  in  his  way,  his  imagi- 
nation took  fire  and  his  intellectual  life 
began.  He  knew  the  great  floating 
population  of  Russia  at  first  hand  ;  the 
men  who  live  on  the  great  rivers,  the 
tramps,  the  outcasts,  the  prostitutes — 
even  the  thieves ;  and  he  became  their 
recorder.  For  the  first  time,  almost,  in 
the  history  of  literature,  the  lowest  types 
of  men  and  women  entered  into  art, 
and  their  characteristics  were  seized 
upon  by  a  man  of  intimate  knowledge 
and  of  a  narrow  but  powerful  and 
graphic  imagination.  His  genius  is  at 
its  best  in  his  short  stories,  many  of 
which  have  an  astonishing  vitality,  vivid- 
ness, and  power;  such  a  story,  for  in- 
stance, as  "Toye"  (The  Trio),  which 
describes  the  career  of  three  boys  whose 
childhood  was  passed  in  the  most  sordid 
and  wretched  surroundings,  who  had 
companionship  with  thieves,  murderers, 
and  prostitutes,  and  were  overweighted 
with  temperament;  one  passionately 
proud,  another  of  a  sensitive,  poetic 
nature,  and  the  third  an  embi^o  philoso- 
pher. The  individuality  of  this  little 
group  is  sketched  with  intense  and  almost 
passionate  sincerity  and  in  the  realistic 
manner.  Another  little  story, "  Twenty- 
six  of  Us  and  One  Other,"  describes  a 
group  of  bakers  in  a  subterranean  bakery, 
whose  habits  were  hardly  above  those  of 
animals,  doing  their  work  under  the  most 
noisome  conditions,  to  whom  the  poetry 
of  life  is  represented  by  an  innocent 
Russian  girl  who  passes  in  and  out  of 
the  building  in  which  they  are  at  work, 
with  a  smil :  or  a  word  of  greeting  for  them, 
and  becomes  a  kind  of  divinity  to  them. 
Then  comes  the  villain  in  the  character 
of  a  young  soldier,  and  the  men  watch 
in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  comforting 
one  another  and  laying  wagers  on  the 
virtue  of  the  girl ;  and  when  finally  her 
history  mingles  with  the  sad  history  of 
so  many  girls  of  her  class,  the  light  of 
day  fades  out  for  the  little  group  of  men, 
to  whom  her  personality  was  a  crevice 
through  which  the  blue  of  heaven  shone. 
In  his  longer  story,  "  Foma  Gordyeeff," 
Gorky  drew  a  picture  of  life  among  the 
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commercial  classes  which  holds  both  the 
characters  and  the  readers  with  the 
relentless  grip  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
realism,  brutally  frank  and  direct. 

Genius  of  a  kind  Gorky  undoubtedly 
possesses ;  intimate  knowledge  of  phases 
of  life  to  which,  as  a  rule,  literature  has 
been  a  stranger,  is  at  his  command.  But 
he  lacks  breadth  of  view,  a  sense  of  the 
wholeness  of  society.  He  is  partial, 
one-sided,  and  narrow.  He  lacks  the 
religious  enthusiasm  of  Tolstoy,  the 
breadth  of  social  outlook  of  Turg^nieff ; 
and  there  is  behind  his  terrible  picture 
of  the  worst  social  conditions  none  of 
that  grasp  of  general  laws  which  infuses 
such  volumes  as  "  Nana  "  and  "  L'Assom- 
moir  "  with  a  terrible  fascination.  The 
sympathies  of  the  American  p>eople  have 
been  profoundly  stirred  by  the  needs 
and  distress  of  the  Russian  people. 
They  are  naturally  in  touch  by  instinct 
and  by  conviction  with  a  great  people 
struggling  through  mist  and  darkness 
towards  a  freer  life.  But  they  will  wait, 
before  accepting  Gorky's  interpretation 
of  affairs  or  his  leadership  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  day,  for  a  definition  of  his 
aims  and  the  methods  by  which  he  would 
secure  them.  It  may,  however,  be  said 
with  confidence  that,  whatever  allow- 
ance charity  may  make  for  individuals, 
there  is  no  considerable  body  of  people 
in  this  country  who  will  follow  as  a  leader 
or  respect  as  a  teacher  one  whose  teach- 
ing or  whose  example  indicates  a  disre- 
gard for  the  sacredness  of  the  family. 


The  Aftermath 

Easter  morning  was  the  beginning  of 
the  world-wide  disclosure  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  to  men.  To  us,  too  often,  it 
marks  the  culmination  of  the  Christian 
year,  the  end  of  the  typical  experience 
of  the  founder  of  our  faith.  The  tide  of 
devotion,  steadily  rising  through  the 
Lenten  season,  touches  high-water  mark 
in  the  joy  of  the  great  festival  and  then 
subsides  in  the  regularity  of  the  ordered 
services  which  fill  the  year  until  Advent 
recalls  once  more  the  figure  of  the  Master 
of  life.  To  the  first  believers  the  day  of 
the  Resurrection  meant  something  deeper 
and  more  significant  than  it  means  to 


too  many  of  their  successors  to^ay.  It 
was  a  day  of  fulfillment,  but  it  was  even 
more  a  day  of  beginnings ;  it  marked 
not  the  culmination  but  the  widening  of 
a  great  force  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  not 
the  sublime  apotheosis  of  the  greatest  of 
Teachers,  but  the  going  fordx  of  his 
spirit  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  not  the 
finishing  of  a  unique  work,  but  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  of  that  church  which, 
despite  its  wanderings  and  divisions,  is 
still  the  body  of  Christ. 

Easter  morning  will  always  bring  in 
the  divinest  of  days ;  no  other  festival 
has  so  much  joy  in  its  keeping  as  that 
which  commemorates  the  victory  over 
death  and  the  sudden  flooding  of  the 
sorrowful  world  with  hope  and  life.  But 
Easter  is  much  more  than  a  refuge  from 
fear,  a  sanctuary  where  the  tears  of  sor- 
row are  dried  and  smitten  hearts  calmed 
with  faith  and  filled  with  joy ;  it  is  the 
starting-point  for  a  new  vigor  in  the 
running  of  the  race ;  it  is  a  new  conse- 
cration to  the  work,  a  new  rest  and 
strength  in  the  sorrows,  uncertainties, 
and  cares  of  life.  The  Disciples  did 
not  stay  in  the  places  which  his  re- 
appearance had  made  memorable  ;  they 
did  not  make  a  church  of  the  tomb ;  they 
did  not  rest  in  the  assurance  of  their 
immortality ;  they  had  come,  not  to  the 
end,  but  to  the  beginning  of  their  faith 
and  work.  What  they  had  dimly  hoped 
they  now  possessed ;  what  the  most 
spiritual  of  them  faintly  discerned  they 
now  understood;  Easter  was  to  them, 
not  the  culmination,  but  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  great  new  faith  which  had 
been  bom  in  their  hearts.  Their  ques- 
tions were  answered,  their  doubts  set  at 
rest,  their  night  of  ignorance  and  uncer- 
tainty turned  to  day ;  the  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God  and  his  purpose  toward 
his  children  in  the  human  life  of  the 
Christ  was  completed ;  their  hour  of  serv- 
ice had  struck,  their  part  in  the  great  work 
had  been  assigned,  their  ministry  b^^un. 
From  the  empty  tomb  went  forth  a  band 
of  disciples  indifferent  to  toil,  ready  for 
hardship,  emancipated  from  the  fear  of 
death,  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  For  Easter  is  not  only 
a  great  memory,  it  is  a  great  hope  ;  it  is 
not  the  end  but  the  beginning  of  the 
world-wide  coming  of  that  light  of  im- 
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mortality  which  means,  not  simply  release 
from  fear,  but  the  joy  and  courage  and 
boundless  energy  of  the  measureless  life 
of  God  in  the  soul  of  man. 

Every  Easter  ought  to  bring  with  it  a 
renewal  and  deepening  of  faith  expressed 
in  greater  strength  and  a  more  steadfast 
devotion  to  the  bringing  of  righteousness 
and  peace  among  men.  If  Christ  be 
risen  from  the  dead,  then  of  all  men — 
to  reverse  the  Apostle's  phrase — are 
those  who  believe  most  happy;  and  it 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  happiness  that 
it  diffuse  itself.  Pleasure  is  often  self- 
ish ;  happiness  must  always  have  in  its 
heart  a  fervent  desire  to  share  with 
others  that  which  it  feels  is  too  great  to 
keep  for  itself.  The  modem  world  is 
full  of  unhappiness  because  it  is  full  of 
unbelief  ;  the  air  is  charged  with  doubt, 
pessimism,  and  despair.  To  be  happy 
in  such  an  age  as  this  is  the  first  duty 
of  every  man  who  believes  in  God  and 
his  care  for  his  children ;  for  happiness 
is  the  state  of  those  who  know  that, 
while  all  kinds  of  pain  and  sorrow  may 
meet  them  on  the  way,  they  are  forever 
safe  in  his  keeping ;  and  that,  however 
black  may  be  the  clouds  that  hang  about 
the  world,  there  is  nevertheless  a  divine 
purpose  being  worked  out  in  the  troubled 
life  of  the  race.  If  everywhere  to  a  few 
men  and  women  there  should  come  the 
victorious  joy,  the  burning  zeal,  which  the 
first  Easter  brought  to  the  first  disciples, 
the  air  of  the  world  would  be  changed 
as  if  by  magic,  a  new  courage  would  in- 
vigorate all  good  works,  a  new  peace 
fall  on  minds  now  oppressed  with  fore- 
bodings, a  new  joy  kindle  under  the 
somber  skies.  If  Christ  be  risen,  why 
keep  the  stone  before  the  sepulcher  in 
which  the  highest  hopes  of  the  race  are 
hidden  1  Men  need  the  joy  and  free- 
dom of  a  great  renewal  of  faith  ;  those 
who  believe  need  a  tonic  in  the  debili- 
tating air  of  the  time ;  let  them  take 
counsel  with  their  noblest  aspirations 
instead  of  with  the  semi-despair  of  those 
interpreters  of  life  who  read  its  mysteries 
without  the  light  of  the  Resurrection ; 
let  them  rest,  not  in  the  guidance  of 
their  fellows,  blind  and  baffled  like  them- 
selves, but  in  his  leadership  who  knew 
sorrow  and  pain  and  sin  as  no  other  has 
ever  known,  and  who  could  say  in  the 


presence  of  all  the  misery  of  the  world- 
God  is  love,  and  ye  are  his  children. 


« 


tt 


The  Supreme  Need  of 
the  Modern  Church  " 

The  nineteenth  century  will  be  memo- 
rable for  an  industrial  revolution  which 
enormously  increased  the  wealth-produc- 
ing power  of  the  civilized  nations.  Politi- 
cal economists  contemplating  its  results 
agree  that  society  is  now  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  an  equitable  distribution" 
of  the  wealth  produced  by  increasing 
power  in  increasing  volume.  The  twen- 
tieth century  already  bids  fair  to  efFect 
this  somehow,  whether  by  evolution  or 
revolution  is  not  yet  clear : 

\  "  For  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder  peals, 
Whenever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact." 

Those  who  carry  distinct  recollections  of 
but  a  decade  of  illustrative  events  are 
aware  of  a  social  movement  setting  in 
throughout  Christendom  with  a  steadily 
swelling  current.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
portentous  growth  of  Social  Democracy 
under  the  shadow  of  German  militarism, 
the  gage  of  battle  against  privileged 
interests  flung  down  by  "  Labor  "  in  the 
recent  British  election  is  of  closer  signifi- 
cance to  us,  among  whom  the  doctrine 
of  municipal  ownership,  imported  or 
rather  re-enforced  from  our  mother  coun- 
try, has  lately  gained  surprising  strength. 
No  more  significant  sign  of  the  set 
and  the  strength  of  this  social  movement 
has  appeared  among  us  than  the  turn 
recently  given  at  Yale  to  the  Lyman 
Beecher  Lectures  on  Preaching.  For 
thirty  years  this  lectureship  has  been 
filled  by  men  of  distinction  in  American 
and  British  churches.  This  year  it  was 
for  the  first  time  exclusively  devoted 
to  setting  forth  "  The  Social  Message  of 
the  Modem  Pulpit."  The  lecturer,  Dr. 
Charles  R.Brown, of  California,  possessed 
unusual  qualifications  for  such  a  service. 
The  First  Congregational  Church  at 
Oakland,  which  he  has  served  for  ten 
years,  includes  in  its  membership  of 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  many  represent- 
ative business  men  of  large  means,  and 
many  whose  capital  is  mostly  or  only  in 
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themselves.  He  is  also  a  voting  member 
of  the  Central  Trades  Council,  the  exec- 
utive body  of  the  labor  organizations  in 
that  city  of  70,000  people,  a  man  in 
whom  both  capitalists  and  laborers  con- 
fide for  just  appreciation  and  competency 
to  lead. 

At  the  Des  Moines  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches  in  1904,  Dr.  Brown's  address 
upon  "The  Supreme  Need  of  the 
Churches"  to  apply  the  social  principles 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  conditions  of  every- 
day life  was  noted  as  one  of  the  most 
'  significant  utterances  of  that  occasion. 
That  address  constitutes  the  core  of  the 
eight  lectures  delivered  at  New  Haven. 
That  so  staid  and  conservative  a  univer- 
sity as  Yale  brought  Dr.  Brown  across 
the  continent  to  give  them,  primarily,  to 
the  young  men  it  is  training  to  preach  the* 
Gospel,  must  be  deemed,  in  view  of  their 
substance,  a  most  noteworthy  sign  of  a 
changing  time. 

These  lectures  bring  an  indictment 
against  the  economic  system  of  Christen- 
dom as  both  unjust  and  inhuman,  to- 
gether with  an  appeal  to  the  Christian 
conscience  to  humanize  it  according  to 
the  ideals  of  Jesus.  The  third  lecture, 
grounded  on  "  the  story  of  an  ancient 
labor  movement "  in  the  Book  of  Exo- 
dus, drew  a  close  and  stinging  parallel 
between  the  bitter  lot  of  the  Hebrew 
laborers  for  Pharaoh  and  that  of  many 
of  our  own  people  whose  labor  contrib- 
utes to  splendid  fortunes : 

Are  there  not  thousands  of  breaker  boys  at 
the  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  bobbin  girls 
in  the  cotton-mills  of  the  Southland  of  factory 
hands,  both  men  and  women,  in  all  the  huge 
manufactorieSj  whose  physical  health  and 
mental  unfolding,  whose  spirit  of  hope  and 
moral  stamina,  are  being  ruthlessly  under- 
mined by  the  grinding  demand  for  large 
profits  and  good  dividends,  in  order  still  fur- 
ther to  sweU  the  most  extravagant  scale  of 
living,  on  the  part  of  great  numbers  of  the 
prosperous  members  of  society,  which  this 
world  has  ever  seen  ? 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  dema- 
gogue. Neither  ignorance  nor  class 
interest  can  be  imputed  to  the  speaker. 
It  is  not  in  the  market-place,  but  before 
the  Areopagus,  that  he  declares :  "  There 
are  Pharaohs  in  our  counting-rooms  as 
well  as  in  those  palaces  on  the  Nile." 
y«t  it  is  not  individyals  sp  much  as  the 


system  which  breeds  and  binds  them 
that  he  condemns.  If  steel-workers  are 
discarded  at  forty-five,  it  is  for  the  rea- 
son given  by  their  superintendent :  "  The 
way  we  have  to  rush  things  now  makes 
it  necessary  for  us  to  get  in  a  batch  of 
men,  work  them  out,  and  then  get  a 
fresh  batch."  If  twenty  thousand  chil- 
dren under  twelve  are  slaving  in  South- 
em  cotton-mills,  it  is  for  the  same  unrea- 
son :  "  We  have  to  compete  with  other 
mills,  and  keep  our  profits  up."  And 
so,  to  speak  blunt  truth,  seed<om  is 
fed  to  hogs.  Pertinently  Dr.  Brown 
asked,  "  What  type  of  human  being  will 
such  a  process  ultimately  produce?" 
Spiritual  values  are  at  stake  in  the  in- 
dustrial struggle.  "Let  my  people  go 
that  they  may  serve  me  " — the  Voice 
that  spake  in  Egypt  speaks  in  America. 

Dr.  Brown's  indictment  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  is  that  it  is  a  system  of 
unmodified  self-interest,  and  Uiat  this 
ruling  principle  brings  in,  not  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  but  the  kingdom  of  hell. 
The  way  out,  however  difiicult,  is  plain. 
It  is  in  substituting  for  the  ideals  of 
Pharaoh  or  Croesus  concerning  property 
the  ideals  of  Christ  concerning  persons. 
"  There  is  a  will  of  God  about  wages  and 
hours,  lands,  mines,  luxury,  and  penury," 
as  affecting  human  welfare.  Jesus  would 
found  the  social  order  on  the  basis  of 
human  brotherhood  in  the  service  of  one 
another  as  the  service  of  the  All-Father. 
Here  Dr.  Brown  is  as  strong  construct- 
ively as  in  the  criticism  preceding.  His 
main  emphasis  is  on  the  axiomatic  prin- 
ciple of  the  social  responsibility  of  the 
strong  for  the  weak,  and  on  the  co-opera- 
tion of  trained  specialists  and  Christian 
preachers  as  guides  and  inspirers  of  the 
divine  task  of  humanizing  inhuman  con- 
ditions. 

These  lectures  in  book  form  are 
very  likely  to  elicit  a  wider  interest 
than  any  of  their  predecessors.  Two 
classes  of  people,  poles  apart  from  each 
other,  will  regard  them  with  more  or 
less  distrust.  On  one  hand  high  and 
dry  economists  will  resent  what  seems 
to  them  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  of 
sentiment  into  business.  George  Eliot 
long  ago  turned  the  point  of  this  objec- 
tion in  saying,  "  The  desires  of  men  are 
th?   molecular  forces  of   economics." 
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Her  meaning  is  obvious.  What  gives 
value  to  anything  is  the  fact  that  some- 
body desires  it.  What  nobody  desires 
has  no  economic  value.  Economics  is 
■simply  the  steward  who  fills  the  orders 
of  desire,  regardless  whether  it  is  the 
desire  of  Judas  Iscariot  or  the  desire  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  that  gives  the  order. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  which  of 
these  two  has  the  right  of  way.  So  far, 
then,  from  the  demand  of  Christian  ethics 
upon  economics  being  an  intrusion  into 
business,  it  is  rather  an  extrusion  of 
Satanic  ethics  out  of  business. 

On  the  other  hand  are  revivalists,  rely- 
ing solely  on  efforts  for  individual  re- 
generation to"reach  the  masses  "weighed 
down  by  oppressive  conditions.  Statis- 
tics expose  the  futility  of  this  rowing 
with  but  one  oar.  Duricg  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  while  the  condi- 
tions of  industrial  life  were  substantially 
democratic,  revivals  of  religion  multi- 
plied the  churches  much  faster  than  the 
population  grew,  although  their  gospel 
was  individualistic.  During  the  second 
half-century,  as  industry  gradually  passed 
into  its  present  oligarchic  organization, 
this  rate  of  increase  decUned,  thoi^h 
great  revivalists  traversed  the  land. 
During  the  last  decade  of  the  century 
the  growth  of  the  churches  just  kept 
pace  with  that  of  the  population,  and 
since  the  present  century  began  has 
dwindled  to  77.S  per  cent  of  it.  It  is 
not  that  the  individualistic  type  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  less  frequently  or  fer- 
vently preached.  It  has  rather  been 
proved  socially  unserviceable,  unable  to 
expel  social  injustice  from  an  environ- 
ment in  which  multitudes  find  the  higher 
aspirations  of  humanity  constantly  baf- 
fled and  starved. 

Thus  experience  gives  point  to  the 
word  for  the  hour  that  was  spoken  at 
Yale: 

The  Hebrew  Church  be|^  with  an  indus- 
trial deliverance.  The  Divine  Voice  spake 
to  meet  the  social  needs  of  a  people  in  oond- 
age.  Their  deliverance  was  a  social  readjust- 
ment. The  Christian  Church,  likewise,  in 
its  b^nninjjs  was  accompanied  by  a  social 
reaction  which  found  expression  in  a  volun- 
tary communism.  A  people  full  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  endeavored  to  conform  the  industrial 
and  social  relations  of  men  to  the  will  of 
Christ.  This  is  the  supreme  need  of  the 
modem  Church. 


The  Spectator 


"  It  is  the  needless  waste  of  the  modem 
hotel  magnificent'  rather  than  its  ostenta- 
tious luxury  that  in  particular  disgusts 
me,"  said  the  Spectator's  friend  who  had 
been  spending  a  week  at  one  of  New 
York's  expensive  hostelries.  "If  one 
wants  marble-pillared  entrance,  extrava- 
gant decoration,  bizarre  coloring,  a  med- 
ley of  effects  from  white  and  gold  to 
Circassian  walnut,  a  sickening  surfeit  of 
the  ornate  unrelieved  by  one  small  oasis 
of  simplicity  to  rest  the  eye,  with  all  the 
machinery  of  'complete  comfort'  (so 
called)  which  goes  with  the  palace  idea 
of  an  inn,  why,  he  gets  what  he  pays  for. 
But  when  it  comes  to  a  like  lavishness 
of  the  menu,  the  practical  necessity  of 
ordering  more  than  one  wants  or  can  eat 
without  gorging,  to  get  a  part  of  what 
is  wanted,  then  my  old-fashioned  con- 
science revolts ;  for  it  is  simply  waste ; 
and  while  luxury  may  be,  and  is,  justi- 
fied— since  justifiable  luxury  is  so  wide 
a  variable,  according  to  condition,  as  to 
elude  definition  for  others — waste  can- 
not be  justified.  The  cardinal  principle 
of  modern  business  (and  these  days  we 
all  think  in  terms  of  business)  is  to 
minimize  waste,  to  '  utilize  the  by-prod- 
ucts.' Yet  in  one  great  feature  char- 
acterizing the  life  of  a  people  devoted  to 
business  as  we  Americans  are — our  hotel 
system,  of  whose  superiority  so  much  is 
made — waste  in  food  is  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course." 

The  Spectator,  who  heartily  indorsed 
his  friend's  protest  as  embodying  certain 
hazy  notions  and  distinctions  of  his  own, 
recalled  it  not  long  after  while  listening 
to  the  experience  of  another  friend,  a 
generous  man  of  inherited  wealth,  but  a 
man  whose  soul  abhors  waste.  Perhaps 
in  him  such  natural  abhorrence  has  been 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  his  specialty 
as  a  university  professor  is  sociology. 
"  I  took  my  family  to  New  York  recently 
for  a  week's  stay  at  the  Blank,"  he  said, 
naming  a  leading  hotel;  "and,  having 
heard  so  much  of  the  cost  of  living  there, 
I  thought  I  would  try  an  experiment  I 
decided  that  we  should  live  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  we  did  at  home,  and,  by 
keeping  exact  figures  of  the  cost  of  each 
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meal,  find  at  the  week's  end  the  average 
cost  for  each  per  day.  There  were  five 
in  our  party,  my  wife,  the  governess,  the 
two  children,  who  are  twelve  and  four- 
teen, and  myself — ^practically  all  adults. 
This,  of  course,  enabled  me  to  take 
advantage  of  a  single  or  double  portion 
of  anything,  as  vegetables,  where  it  would 
suffice  for  the  party.  I  did  not  stint 
any  one,  but  did  not  order  the  most 
expensive  dishes.  What  did  I  order? 
Well,  we  usually  had  fruit,  a  cereal,  and 
eggs  and  coffee  for  breakfast ;  cold  meat 
and  salad,  pefhaps,  with  fruit,  for  lunch  ; 
soup,  a  roast,  say,  and  two  vegetables, 
with  salad,  dessert,  coffee,  and  a  bottle  of 
claret  for  the  older  ones,  for  dinner.  I 
included  the  claret  and  the  usual  fees, 
and  found  that  the  average  cost  for  each 
of  us  was  $2.65  a  day,  at  what  is  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  expensive  hotels  in 
New  York.  Had  I  been  a  little  less 
careful  in  ordering  just  enough,  and  had 
I  ordered  more  of  the  unusual  things, 
taking  the  license  one  is  apt  to  take  at  a 
hotel,  that  average  cost  might  easily 
have  been  nearer  five  dollars  a  day.  My 
exp>eriment  gives  me  a  line  on  what  the 
waste  of  hotel  living  is,  at  least  for  tran- 
sient patrons." 

One  such  hotel  in  New  York  "  serves 
from  four  thousand  to  six  thousand  meals 
daily."  This  was  the  statement  of  its  man- 
ager when  interviewed  recently  on  the  re- 
markable expansion  of  the  hotel  business, 
due  to  an  abnormal  prosperity,  as  shown 
by  what  the  reporter  calls  "  the  record- 
breaking  demand  for  high-priced  food 
supplies."  Now,  it  happens  that  the  Spec- 
tator has  been  shown  through  the  pantries 
and  the  kitchen  of  this  particular  hotel — 
a  most  reassuring  custom,  by  the  way, 
to  prove  that  the  process  of  wholesale 
cooking  may  be  so  sanitary  as  actually 
to  give  confidence,  even  zest,  to  appetite. 
But  what  most  struck  the  Spectator  was, 
not  the  perfect  cleanliness  everywhere, 
which  he  of  course  expected,  but  the 
crematory  to  consume  everything  that 
left  any  table,  on  any  plate  or  platter. 
No  matter  how  little  anything  had  been 
touched,  though  even  more  than  half  a 
sirloin  steak,  for  example,  had  remained 
on  the  platter  just  as  it  came  from  the 
kitphen,  it  w?^s   incinerated  with   the 


unusable  debris.  What  such  palatable 
leavings  of  food  would  total  in  a  hotel 
conducted  regardless  of  waste,  and  serv- 
ing from  four  thousand  to  six  thousand 
meals  daily,  the  Spectator  does  not 
venture  to  guess.  But  here  certainly, 
as  it  seems  to  him,  is  a  by-product  of 
the  hotel  business  to  be  utilized  for 
those  who  need  "just  food."  The  Spec- 
tator offers  this  suggestion  modestly, 
appreciating  that  a  seemingly  simple  plan 
may  often  involve  difficulties  that  would 
make  it  practically  valueless. 


Extravagance  and  waste  are  associated 
in  popular  thought  with  irresponsible 
wealth,  usually  speculative  or  inherited. 
Few  appreciate  how  largely  these  char- 
acterize the  less  fortunate,  even  the  poor. 
The  Spectator  has,  in  this  connection, 
more  than  once  recalled  the  talk  he  had 
with  the  head  of  the  Organized  Charities 
in  a  New  England  manufacturing  city. 
The  topic  was  the  high  cost  of  living 
there,  especially  the  price  of  meat.  "  But 
our  butchers  say,"  explained  the  local 
authority,  "  that  they  cannot  sell  their 
poorer  cuts  of  meat  to  any  but  their 
richer  customers.  They  are  the  only 
ones  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  such 
cuts,  or  care  to  try  to."  There  was  some 
complaint  at  the  time  that  the  rate  of 
wages  paid,  though  higher  than  m  most 
manufacturing  cities,  was  insufficient 
because  of  the  exceptional  cost  of  living. 
To  one  operative  with  whom  he  talked 
the  Spectator  instanced  the  popular  de- 
mand for  only  the  best  cuts  of  meat  as 
an  extravagance,  even  waste,  when  with 
a  little  care  and  painstaking  cheaper 
cuts  could  be  made  equally  palatable 
and  nutritious.  "  But,"  was  the  reply, 
"  we  ought  to  get  wages  enough  so  that 
our  wives  need  not  have  to  fuss  to  make 
poor  meat  taste  good."  For  this  point 
of  view — that  having  the  best  is  a  social 
right,  and  that  being  obliged  to  substi- 
tute something  cheaper,  even  if  satis- 
factory, is  a  social  wrong — there  is,  the 
Spectator  has  found,  no  argument  but  to 
change  the  point  of  view  by  indirect 
education.  This,  he  believes,  is  being 
slowly  but  surely  accomplished  through 
the  now  general  instruction  in  scientific 
cooking. 
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The  Man  with  the  Muck-Rake 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 
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OVER  a  century  ago  Washington 
laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  Capi- 
tol in  wbat  was- then  little  more 
than  a  tract  of  wooded  wilderness  here 
beside  the  Potomac.  We  now  find  it 
necessary  to  provide  by  great  additional 
buildings  for  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  growth  in  the  need  for  the 
housing  of  the  Government  is  but  a  proof 
and  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Nation  has  grown  and  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  National  Government  has 
grown.  We  now  administer  the  affairs 
of  a  Nation  in  which  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  population  has  been  out- 
stripped by  the  growth  of  wealth  and  the 
growth  in  complex  interests.  The  ma- 
terial problems  that  face  us  to-day  are 
not  such  as  they  were  in  Washington's 
time,  but  the  underlying  facts  of  human 
nature  are  the  same  now  as  they  were 
then.  Under  altered  external  form  we 
war  with  the  same  tendencies  toward 
evil  that  were  evident  in  Washington's 
time,  and  are  helped  by  the  same 
tendencies  for  good.  It  is  about 
some  of  these  that  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
to-day. 

In  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  you 
may  recall  the  description  of  the  Man 
with  the  Muck-rake,  the  man  who  could 
look  no  way  but  downward,  with  the 
muck-rake  in  his  hand  ;  who  was  offered 
a  celestial  crown  for  his  muck-rake,  but 
who  would  neither  look  up  nor  regard 
the  crown  he  was  offered,  but  continued 
to  rake  to  himself  the  filth  of  the  floor. 

In  "  Pilgfrim's  Progress"  the  Man  with 
the  Muck-rake  is  set  forth  as  the  example 
of  him  whose  vision  is  fixed  on  carnal  in- 
stead of  on  spiritual  things.  Yet  he  also 
typifies  the  roan  who  in  this  life  consist- 
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ently  refuses  to  see  aught  that  is  lofty, 
and  fixes  his  eyes  with  solemn  intentness 
only  on  that  which  is  vile  and  debasing. 
Now,  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should 
not  flinch  from  seeing  what  is  vile  and 
debasing.  There  is  filth  on  the  floor, 
and  it  must  be  scraped  up  with  the 
muck-rake;  and  there  are  times  and 
places  where  this  service  is  the  most 
needed  of  all  the.  services  that  can  be 
performed.  But  the  man  who  never  does 
anything  else,  who  never  thinks  or  speaks 
or  writes  save  of  his  feats  with  the  muck- 
rake, speedily  becomes,  not  a  help  to 
society,  not  an  incitement  to  good,  but 
one  of  the  most  potent  forces  for  evil. 

There  are,  in  the  body  politic,  eco- 
nomic and  social,  many  and  grave  evils, 
and  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  the 
sternest  war  upon  them.  There  should 
be  relentless  exposure  of  and  attack 
upon  every  evil  man,  whether  politician 
or  business  man,  every  evil  practice, 
whether  in  politics,  in  business,  or  in 
social  life.  I  hail  as  a  benefactor  every 
writer  or  speaker,  every  man  who,  on  the 
platform,  or  in  book,  magazine,  or  news- 
paper, with  merciless  severity  makes 
such  attack,  provided  always  that  he  in 
his  turn  remembers  that  the  attack  is  of 
use  only  if  it  is  absolutely  truthful.  The 
liar  is  no  whit  better  than  the  thief,  and 
if  his  mendacity  takes  the  form  of  slan- 
der, he  may  be  worse  than  most  thieves. 
It  puts  a  premium  upon  knavery  un- 
truthfully to  attack  an  honest  man,  or 
even  with  hysterical  exaggeration  to 
assail  a  bad  man  with  untruth.  An 
epidemic  of  indiscriminate  assault  upon 
character  does  not  good,  but  very  great 
harm.  The  soul  of  every  scoundrel  is 
gladdened  whenever  an  honest  man  is 
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assailed,  or  even  when  a  scoundrel  is 
untruthfully  assailed. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  twist  out  of  shape 
what  I  have  just  said,  easy  to  affect  to 
misunderstand  it,  and,  if  it  is  slurred 
over  in  repetition,  not  difficult  really  to 
misunderstand  it.  Some  persons  are 
sincerely  incapable  of  understanding 
that  to  denounce  mud-slinging  does  not 
mean  the  indorsement  of  whitewashing ; 
and  both  the 'interested  individuals  who 
need  whitewashing,  and  those  others 
who  practice  mud-slinging,  like  to  en- 
courage such  confusion  of  ideas.  One 
of  the  chief  counts  against  those  who 
make  indiscriminate  assault  upon  men 
in  business  or  men  in  public  life  is  that 
they  invite  a  reaction  which  is  sure  to 
tell  powerfully  in  favor  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous scoundrel  who  really  ought  to  be 
attacked,  who  ought  to  be  exposed,  who 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  put  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. If  Aristides  is  praised  over- 
much as  just,  people  get  tired  of  hearing 
it ;  and  overcensure  of  the  unjust  finally 
and  from  similar  reasons  results  in  their 
favor. 

Any  excess  is  almost  sure  to  invite  a 
reaction ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  reac- 
tion, instead  of  taking  the  form  of  pun- 
ishment of  those  guilty  of  the  excess,  is 
very  apt  to  take  the  form  either  of  pun- 
ishment of  the  unoffending  or  of  giving 
immunity,and  even  strength,  to  offenders. 
The  effort  to  make  financial  or  political 
profit  out  of  the  destruction  of  character 
can  only  result  in  public  calamity. 
Gross  and  reckless  assaults  on  character, 
whether  on  the  stump  or  in  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  book,  create  a  morbid  and 
vicious  public  sentiment,  and  at  the 
same  time  act  as  a  profound  deterrent  to 
able  men  of  normal  sensitiveness  and 
tend  to  prevent  them  from  entering  the 
public  service  at  any  price.  As  an  in- 
stance in  point,  I  may  mention  that  one 
serious  difficulty  encountered  in  getting 
the  right  type  of  men  to  dig  the  Panama 
Canal  is  the  certainty  that  they  will  be 
exposed,  both  without,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  sometimes  within.  Congress,  to 
utterly  reckless  assaults  on  their  charac- 
ter and  capacity. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  let  me  say 
again  that  my  plea  is,  not  for  immunity 
to  but  for  the  most  unsparing  exposure 


of  the  politician  who  betrays  his  trust, 
of  the  big  business  man  who  makes  or 
spends  his  fortune  in  illegitimate  or  cor- 
rupt ways.  There  should  be  a  resolute 
effort  to  hunt  every  such  man  out  of  the 
position  he  has  disgraced.  Expose  the 
crime,  and  hunt  down  the  criminal ;  but 
remember  that  even  in  the  case  of  crime, 
if  it  is  attacked  in  sensational,  lurid,  and 
untruthful  fashion,  the  attack  may  do 
more  damage  to  the  public  mind  thap 
the  crime  itself.  It  is  because  I  feel 
that  there  should  be  no  rest  in  the  end- 
less.war  against  the  forces  of  evil  that  I 
ask  that  the  war  be  conducted  with 
sanity  as  well  as  with  resolution.  The 
men  with  the  muck-rakes  are  often  in- 
dispensable to  the  well-being  of  society ; 
but  only  if  they  know  when  to  stop 
raking  the  muck,  and  to  look  upward  to 
the  celestial  crown  above  them,  to  the 
crown,  of  worthy  endeavor.  There  are 
beautiful  things  above  and  round  about 
them ;  and  if  they  g^dually  gfrow  to 
fed  that  the  whole  world  is  nothing  but 
muck,  their  power  of  usefulness  is  gone. 
If  the  whole  picture  is  painted  black, 
there  remains  no  hue  whereby  to  single 
out  the  rascals  for  distinction  from  their 
fellows.  Such  painting  finally  induces 
a  kind  of  moral  color-blindness ;  and 
people  affected  by  it  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  man  is  really  black,  and 
no  man  really  white,  but  they  are  all 
gray.  In  other  words,  they  neither  be- 
lieve in  the  truth  of  the  attack,  nor  in 
the  honesty  of  the  man  who  is  attacked ; 
they  grow  as  suspicious  of  the  accusa- 
tion as  of  the  offense ;  it  becomes  well- 
nigh  hopeless  to  stir  them  either  to  wrath 
against  wrong-doing  or  to  enthusiasm 
for  what  is  right;  and  such  a  mental 
attitude  in  the  public  gives  hope  to 
every  knave,  and  b  the  despair  of  honest 
men. 

To  assail  the  great  and  admitted  evils 
of  our  political  and  industrial  life  with 
such  crude  and  sweeping  generalizations 
as  to  include  decent  men  in  the  general 
condemnation  means  the  searing  of  the 
public  conscience.  There  results  a  gen- 
eral attitude  either  of  cynical  belief  in 
and  indifference  to  public  corruption  or 
else  of  a  distrustful  inability  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  good  and  the  bad. 
Either  attitude  is  fraught  with  untold 
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damage  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
fool  who  has  not  sense  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad 
is  well-nigh  as  dangerous  as  the  man 
who  does  discriminate  and  yet  chooses 
the  bad.  There  is  nothing  more  distress- 
ing to  every  good  patriot,  to  every  good 
American,  than  the  hard,  scoffing  spirit 
which  treats  the  all^^tion  of  dishonesty 
in  a  public  man  as  a  cause  for  laughter. 
Such  laughter  is  worse  than  the  crack- 
ling of  thorns  under  a  pot,  for  it  denotes 
not  merely  the  vacant  mind,  but  the 
heart  in  which  high  emotions  have  been 
choked  before  they  could  grow  to  frui- 
tion. 

There  is  any  amount  of  good  in  the 
world,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when 
loftier  and  more  disinterested  work  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind  was  being 
done  than  now.  The  forces  that  tend 
for  evil  are  great  and  terrible,  but  the 
forces  of  truth  and  love  and  courage 
and  honesty  and  generosity  and  sym- 
pathy are  also  stronger  than  ever  before. 
It  is  a  foolish  and  timid,  no  less  than  a 
wicked  thing,  to  blink  the  fact  that  the 
forces  of  evil  are  strong,  but  it  is  even 
worse  to  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
strength  of  the  forces  that  tell  for  good. 
Hysterical  sensationalism  is  the  very 
poorest  weapon  wherewith  to  fight  for 
lasting  righteousness.  The  men  who, 
with  stem  sobriety  and  truth,  assail  the 
many  evils  of  our  time,  whether  in  the 
public  press,  or  in  magazines,  or  in 
books,  are  the  leaders  and  allies  of  all 
engaged  in  the  work  for  social  and  po- 
litical betterment  But  if  they  give  good 
reason  for  distrust  of  what  they  say,  if 
they  chill  the  ardorof  those  who  demand 
truth  as  a  primary  virtue,  they  thereby 
betray  the  good  cause,  and  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  very  men  against  whom 
they  are  nominally  at  war. 

In  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  "  that 
fine  old  Elizabethan  divine,  Bishop 
Hooker,  wrote : 

He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multi- 
tude that  they  are  not  so  well  governed  as 
thev  ought  to  be  shall  never  want  attentive 
ana  favorable  hearers,  because  they  know 
the  manifold  defects  whereunto  every  kind 
of  regimen  is  subject;  but  the  secret  lets 
and  difficulties,  which  in  public  proceedings 
are  innumerable  and  inevitable,  they  have 
not  ordinarily  the  judgment  to  consider. 


This  truth  should  be  kept  constantly 
in  mind  by  every  free  people  desiring  to 
preserve  the  sanity  and  poise  indispen- 
sable to  the  permanent  success  of  self- 
government.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  vital  not  to  permit  this  spirit  of  sanity 
and  self-command  to  degenerate  into 
mere  mental  stagnation.  Bad  though  a 
state  of  hysterical  excitement  is,  and  evil 
though  the  results  are  which  come  from 
the  violent  oscillations  such  excitement 
invariably  produces,  yet  a  sodden  acqui- 
escence in  evil  is  even  worse.  At  this 
moment  we  are  passing  through  a  period 
of  great  unrest — social,  political,  and 
industrial  unrest.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  our  future  that  this  should 
prove  to  be  not  the  unrest  of  mere  re- 
belliousness against  life,  of  mere  dissatis- 
faction with  the  inevitable  ineqiiality  of 
conditions,  but  the  unrest  of  a  resolute 
and  eager  ambition  to  secure  the  better- 
ment of  the  individual  and  the  Nation. 
So  far  as  this  movement  of  agitation 
throughout  the  country  takes  the  form 
of  a  fierce  discontent  with  evil,  of  a 
determination  to  punish  the  authors  of 
evil,  whether  in  industry  or  politics,  the 
feeling  is  to  be  heartily  welcomed  as  a 
sign  of  healthy  life. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  turns  into  a 
mere  crusade  of  appetite  against  appetite, 
of  a  contest  between  the  brutal  greed  of 
the  "  have-nots  "  and  the  brutal  greed 
of  the  "  haves,"  then  it  has  no  significance 
for  good,  but  only  for  evil.  If  it  seeks 
to  establish  a  line  of  cleavage,  not  along 
the  line  which  divides  good  men  from 
bad,  but  along  that  other  line,  running 
at  right  angles  thereto,  which  divides 
those  who  are  well  off  from  those  who 
are  less  well  off,  then  it  will  be  fraught 
with  immeasurable  harm  to  the  body 
politic. 

We  can  no  more  and  no  less  afford  to 
condone  evil  in  the  man  of  capital  than 
evil  in  the  man  of  no  capital.  The 
•wealthy  man  who  exults  because  there  is 
a  failure  of  justice  in  the  effort  to  bring 
some  trust  magnate  to  an  account  for  his 
misdeeds  is  as  bad  as,  and  no  worse  than, 
the  so-called  labor  leader  who  clamor- 
ously strives  to  excite  a  foul  class  feeling 
on  behalf  of  some  other  labor  leader  who 
is  implicated  in  murder.  One  attitude 
is  as  bad  as  the  other,  and  no  worse  ;  in 
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each  case  the  accused  is  entitled  to  exact 
justice ;  and  in  neither  case  is  there  need 
of  action  by  others  which  can  be  con- 
strued into  an  expression  of  sympathy 
for  crime. 

It  is  a  prime  necessity  that  if  the  pres- 
ent unrest  is  to  result  in  permanent  good 
the  emotion  shall  be  translated  into 
action,  and  that  the  action  shall  be 
marked  by  honesty,  sanity,  and  self- 
restraint.  There  is  mighty  little  good 
in  a  mere  spasm  of  reform.  The  reform 
that  counts  is  that  which  comes  through 
steady,  continuous  growth  ;  violent  emo- 
tionalism leads  to  exhaustion. 

It  is  important  to  this  people  to  grap- 
ple with  the  problems  connected  with 
the  amassing  of  enormous  fortunes,  and 
the  use  of  those  fortunes,  both  corporate 
and  individual,  in  business.  We  should 
discriminate  in  the  sharpest  way  between 
fortunes  well  won  and  fortunes  ill  won ; 
between  those  gained  as  an  incident  to 
performing  great  services  to  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole,  and  those  gained  in  evil 
fashion  by  keeping  just  within  the  limits 
of  mere  law-honesty.  Of  course  no 
amount  of  charity  in  spending  such  for- 
tunes in  any  way  compensates  for  mis- 
conduct in  making  them.  As  a  matter 
of  personal  conviction,  and  without  pre- 
tending to  discuss  the  details  or  formu- 
late the  system,  I  feel  that  we  shall  ulti- 
mately have  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
some  such  scheme  as  that  of  a  progress- 
ive tax  on  all  fortunes,  beyond  a  certain 
amount,  either  given  in  life  or  devised 
or  bequeathed  upon  death  to  any  indi- 
vidual— a  tax  so  framed  as  to  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  owner  of  one  of 
these  enormous  fortunes  to  hand  on 
more  than  a  certain  amount  to  any  one 
individual ;  the  tax,  of  course,  to  be  im- 
posed by  the  National  and  not  the  State 
Government.  Such  taxation  should,  of 
course,  be  aimed  merely  at  the  inherit- 
ance or  transmission  in  their  entirety  of 
those  fortunes  swollen  beyond  all  healthy 
limits. 

Again,  the  National  Government  must 
in  some  form  exercise  supervision  over 
corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  busi- 
ness— and  all  large  corporations  are  en- 
gaged in  inter-State  business — whether 
by  license  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  permit 
us  to  deal  with  the  far-reaching  evils  of 


over-capitalization.  This  year  we  are 
making  a  beginning  in  the  direction  of 
serious  effort  to  settle  some  of  these 
economic  problems  by  the  railway  rate 
legislation.  Such  legislation,  if  so  framed, 
as  I  am  sure  it  will  be,  as  to  secure  defi- 
nite and  tangible  results,  will  amount  to 
something  of  itself ;  and  it  will  amount 
to  a  great  deal  more  in  so  far  as  it  is 
taken  as  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
a  policy  of  superintendence  and  control 
over  corporate  wealth  engaged  in  inter- 
State  commerce,  this  superintendence 
and  control  not  to  be  exercised  in  a 
spirit  of  malevolence  toward  the  men 
who  have  created  the  wealth,  but  with 
the  firm  purpose  both  to  do  justice  to 
them  and  to  see  that  they  in  Uieir  turn 
do  justice  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  first  requisite  in  the  public  serv- 
ants who  are  to  deal  in  this  shape  with 
corporations,  whether  as  legislators  or  as 
executives,  is  honesty.  This  honest)- 
can  be  no  resptecter  of  persons.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  unilateral  hon- 
esty. The  danger  is  not  really  from 
corrupt  corporations;  it  springs  from 
the  corruption  itself,  whether  exercised 
for  or  against  corx>orations. 

The  eighth  commandment  reads, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal."  It  does  not 
read,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  the 
rich  man."  It  does  not  read,  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal  from  the  poor  man."  It 
reads  simply  and  plainly,  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal."  No  good  whatever  will  come 
from  that  warped  and  mock  moralit)' 
which  denounces  the  misdeeds  of  men 
of  wealth  and  forgets  the  misdeeds  prac- 
ticed at  their  expense ;  which  denounces 
bribery,  but  blinds  itself  to  blackmail ; 
which  foams  with  rage  if  a  corporation 
secures  favors  by  improper  methods, 
and  merely  leers  with  hideous  mirth  if 
the  corporation  is  itself  wronged.  The 
only  public  servant  who  can  be  trusted 
honestly  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic against  the  misdeed  of  a  corporation 
is  that  public  man  who  will  just  as  surely 
protect  the  corporation  itself  from  wrong- 
ful aggression.  If  a  public  man  is  will- 
ing to  yield  to  popular  clamor  and  do 
wrong  to  the  men  of  wealth  or  to  rich 
corporations,  it  may  be  set  down  as 
certain  that  if  the  ojqmrtunity  comes  he 
will  secretly  and  furtively  do  wrong  to 
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th<>  public  in  the  interest  of  a  corpora- 
tion. 

But,  in  addition  to  honesty,  we  need 
sanity.  No  honesty  will  make  a  public 
man  useful  if  that  man  is  timid  or  foolish, 
if  he  is  a  hot-headed  zealot  or  an  im- 
practicable visionary.  As  we  strive  for 
reform  we  find  that  it  is  not  at  all  merely 
the  case  of  a  long  uphill  pull.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  almost  as  much  of 
breeching  work  as  of  collar  work ;  to 
depend  only  on  traces  means  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  runaway  and  an  upset. 
The  men  of  wealth  who  to-day  are  trying 
to  prevent  the  regulation  and  control  of 
their  business  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
by  the  proper  Government  authorities 
will  not  succeed,  in  my  judgment,  in 
checking  the  progress  of  the  movement. 
But  if  they  did  succeed  they  would  find 
that  they  had  sown  the  wind  and  would 
surely  reap  the  whirlwind,  for  they  would 
ultimately  provoke  the  violent  excesses 
which  accompany  a  reform  coming  by 
convulsion  instead  of  by  steady  and 
natural  gn'owth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wild  preachers 
of  unrest  and  discontent,  the  wild  agita- 
tors against  the  entire  existing  order,  the 
men  who  act  crookedly,  whether  because 
of  sinister  design  or  from  mere  puzzle- 
headedness,  the  men  who  preach  destruc- 
tion without  proposing  any  substitute  for 
what  they  intend  to  destroy,  or  who  pro- 
pose  a  substitute  which  would  be  far 


worse  than  the  existing  evils — all  these 
men  are  the  most  dangerous  opponents 
of  real  reform.  If  they  get  their  way, 
they  will  lead  the  people  into  a  deeper 
pit  than  any  into  which  they  could  fall 
under  the  present  system.  If  they  fail 
to  get  their  way,  they  will  still  do  incal- 
culable harm  by  provoking  the  kind  of 
reaction  which,  in  its  revolt  against  the 
senseless  evil  of  their  teaching,  would 
enthrone  more  securely  than  ever  the 
very  evils  which  their  misguided  follow- 
ers believe  they  are  attacking. 

More  important  than  aught  else  is  the 
development  of  the  broadest  sympathy  of 
man  for  man.  The  welfare  of  the  wage- 
worker,  the  welfare  of  the  tiller  of  the 
soil,  upon  these  depend  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  country ;  their  good  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  pulling  down  others ;  but 
their  good  must  be  the  prime  object  of 
all  our  statesmanship. 

Materially  we  must  strive  to  secure  a 
broader  economic  opportunity  for  all 
men,  so  that  each  shall  have  a  better 
chance  to  show  the  stuff  of  which  he  is 
made.  Spiritually  and  ethically  we  must 
strive  to  bring  about  clean  living  and 
right  thinking.  We  appreciate  that  the 
things  of  the  body  are  important;  but 
we  appreciate  also  that  the  things  of  the 
soul  are  immeasurably  more  important. 
The  foundation  stone  of  National  life  is, 
and  ever  must  be,  the  high  individual 
character  of  the  average  citizen. 


SIDNEY  LANIER 

BY  JOHN   WILBER  JENKINS 

He  loved  his  art  and  freely  spent  himself, 
Counting  no  cost,  nor  measuring  his  days; 

Not  turned  aside  by  misinterpreters 

Nor  halted  for  the  sweet  incense  of  praise. 

But,  even  amid  the  darkness,  his  fair  face- 
Ever  turned  eager  toward  the  eternal  light. 

He  saw  the  bright  beams  of  the  coming  day 

Far  through  the  blackness  of  th'  enshrouding  night 

Wounded  and  fallen,  still  he  struggled  on. 
Brave-hearted,  valiant  to  his  latest  breath: 

With  cypress  mourners  came ;   but,  laurel-crowned, 
They  found  him  smiling  in  the  arms  of  Death. 
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BY  FRANK  JULIAN  WARNE 


IN  the  progress  of  corporate  control 
over  the  production  and  distribution 
of  anthracite  coal  it  has  come  about 
that  the  consumer  of  domestic  sizes  re- 
siding within  a  radius  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
hard-coal  fields  of  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania pays  $6.75  a  ton  for  the  prepared 
sizes.  These  consumers  are  principally 
householders,  and  as  the  annual  amount 
used  by  the  average  family  is  estimated 
to  be  between  fifteen  and  twenty  tons, 
the  yearly  charge  to  each  is  ^bout  $125, 
a  considerable  item  in  the  total  cost  of 
living  to  most  families.  This  fuel  is 
used  both  for  cooking  and  heating  pur- 
poses, and  naturally  a  larger  amount  for 
the  latter  purpose  is  consumed  during 
unusually  severe  winters.  The  consumi> 
tion  for  heating  purposes  is  confined  to 
about  six  months  of  the  year— -from 
October  to  April — while  its  use  in  cook- 
ing is  fairly  uniform  throughout  the 
twelve  months. 

Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey  consume  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  total  shipments  from  the  region  of 
production,  these  three  States  receiving 
about  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
while  approximately  fifteen  per  cent,  goes 
to  New  England  points  and  some  twelve 
per  cent,  to  Middle  Western  States.  New 
York  City  and  near-by  points  consume 
annually  more  than  nine  million  long 
tons,  Philadelphia  about  four  million, 
and  Boston  two  million  long  tons.  The 
total  annual  production  is  more  than 
sixty-five  million  long  tons,  the  ship- 
ments from  the  region  exceeding  fifty- 
eight  million  tons.  This  is  divided  be- 
tween domestic  and  steam  sizes,  so  called 
because  the  former  is  used  largely  in  the 
home  and  the  latter  in  industries  for 
steam  purposes.  The  shipments  of  do- 
mestic sizes  exceed  thirty-six  million 
tons,  and  of  steam  sizes  twenty-two 
million  tons,  the  relative  proportion  of 
each  to  the  total  shipments  being  sixty- 
two  and  thirty-eight  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. 
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In  this  brief  discussion  of  the  ele- 
ments of  cost  entering  into  the  price  of 
anthracite  with  the  view  of  indicating 
the  shares  in  the  consumer's  $6.75  which 
go  to  the  various  agents  engaged  in  the 
mining,  transporting,  and  selling  of  hard 
coal,  it  is  possible  to  touch  upon  only 
the  more  important  factors.  This  is  the 
price  paid  per  ton  for  only  the  domestic 
sizes.  In  addition  to  these,  which  in- 
clude grate,  egg,  stove,  and  chestnut, 
and  which  are  largely  confined  to  use  in 
stoves,  furnaces,  and  ranges,  the  anthra- 
cite industry  produces  five  other  sizes, 
with  different  prices  and  having  different 
uses.  These  latter  include  lump  coal, 
which  is  marketed  in  sizes  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  mine,  and  pea,  buckwheat, 
rice,  and  barley,  the  latter  being  gener- 
ally designated  as  steam  sizes,  and  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  industries  for  steam 
purposes. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  house- 
holder, in  New  York  City  for  example, 
pays  $6.75  for  a  ton  of  the  domestic 
sizes  delivered  in  the  cellar.  This  is  for 
the  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  A  long 
ton  of  2,240  pounds  costs  the  retail 
dealer  five  dollars,  the  difference  in 
weight  between  the  ton  he  buys  and  the 
ton  he  sells  usually  being  counted  by  the 
retail  dealer  as  compensation  to  him  for 
the  quantity  lost  in  the  receipt  and  de- 
livery of  the  coal.  This  $5  is  the  price 
per  long  ton  to  the  retail  dealer  at  the 
railroad  company's  delivery  point  at  tide- 
water, to  which  amount  should  be  added 
fifteen  cents  per  ton  for  boat  freight  and 
fifteen  cents  for  discharging,  making  a 
ton  of  domestic  sizes  delivered  in  the 
retail  dealer's  yard  cost  $5.30.  As  a 
rule,  it  costs  the  retail  dealer  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton  for  the  labor  employed  to 
place  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  consumer's 
cellar,  and  out  of  the  $1.20  gross  profit 
per  ton  remaining  he  has  to  meet  the 
cost  of  conducting  his  business,  such  as 
rent,  salaries,  wages,  interest  on  capital 
invested,  expenses  for  horses  and  wagons, 
office  expenses,  bad  debts,  and  the  score 
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and  one  items  entering  into  the  conduct 
of  the  retail  dealer's  business.  As  a 
general  statement,  the  retail  dealer  makes 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  ton  on 
the  coal  he  sells. 

If  society  did  away  with  the  retail 
dealer,  and  secured  coal  direct  from  the 
railroad  carrying  and  coal-mining  cor- 
poration, it  could  save  to  the  consumer 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  on  every 
ton  of  the  domestic  sizes  consumed,  pro- 
vided the  corporation  was  made  to  be 
content  with  its  present  earnings,  and 
was  not  permitted  to  take  to  itself  also 
the  retail  dealer's  present  net  profit 
The  industry  at  one  time  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  product  supported  middle- 
men—^that  is,  a  class  of  commission 
dealers  performing  a  service  in  distribu- 
tion between  the  producing  companies 
and  the  retail  dealer — but  several  years 
ago  this  class  of  distributers  was  abol- 
ished by  the  coal-producing  companies, 
who  now  sell  their  product  direct  to  the 
retail  dealer,  thus  saving  to  themselves 
the  middleman's  profit  or  commission. 

Out  of  the  five  dollars  which  the  retail 
dealer  pays  for  a  ton  of  the  domestic 
sizes,  $1.60  goes  to  the  railroad  company 
in  freight  rates  for  transporting  the  com- 
modity from  the  mines  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  to  New  York,  a  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
The  writer  is  aware  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  one  who  would  endeavor 
to  determine  the  exact  or  even  approxi- 
mate cost  of  transporting  a  particular 
commodity  over  a  railroad  system.  Or- 
dinarily, and  in  the  case  of  most  com- 
modities which  are  transported  along 
with  miscellaneous  freight,  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  determine  accurately 
the  cost  of  transporting  any  one  article 
of  conunerce.  But  with  anUiracite  coal 
the  difficulties  are  not  so  great  as  with 
most  commodities,  for  it  is  transported 
in  entire  trains  by  itself,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, every  item  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation does  not  have  to  be  separated 
and  allotted  among  a  hundred  and  more 
articles.  It  is  true  that  if  the  carrying 
company  desires  to  make  the  oost  of 
transporting  this  commodity  appear  small 
or  large,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  its 
officials  to  increase  or  decrease  the  cost 
elements  by  such  percentages  as  would 


appear  perhaps  plausible,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  would  not  be  fair  or  just 
to  the  consumer  of  coal. 

But  this  question  of  freight  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal  has 
already  been  passed  upon  by  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission,  a  tribunal 
which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  aiming 
to  secure  the  common  good.  When  the 
contest  between  the  anthracite-carrying 
railroads  and  the  "  independent "  oper- 
ators was  at  its  height,  a  decade  and 
more  ago,  the  exactions  of  the  transpor- 
tation companies  were  a  cause  of  bitter 
complaint,  and  to  secure  redress  against 
the  many  forms  of  injustice  then  prac- 
ticed by  the  railroads,  one  of  these  "  in- 
dependent" companies,  Coxe  Brothers 
&  Co.,  made  formal  complaint  against 
the  high  freight  rates.  In  consequence, 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
transportation  charges  on  anthracite 
coal  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of  this 
very  interesting  case,  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  to  know  that  this 
Federal  body  handed  down  a  decision 
in  which  the  rate  the  railway  company 
was  to  charge  for  carrying  a  ton  of  an- 
thracite coal  to  the  Eastern  markets  was 
fixed  at  the  maximum  sum  of  $1.40. 
This  rate,  the  Commission  said,  gave  to 
the  transportation  company  a  profit  of 
sixty  per  cent,  above  the  amount  required 
to  pay  operating  expenses  for  coal  car- 
riage, which  latter  the  Commission 
found  to  be  eighty-five  cents  a  ton. 
This  $1.40  a  ton  was  the  maximum 
charge  the  company  was  to  levy,  the 
Commission  intimating  that  even  this 
sum  might  be  too  high,  and  if  after  trial 
this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  the  Com- 
mission would  not  hesitate  to  require 
further  reductions.  This  decision  was 
handed  down  before  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  Commission  could  con- 
demn an  existing  rate,  but  had  not  the 
authority  to  name  a  new  rate.  The 
present  rate,  as  already  stated,  is  $1 .60. 
It  is  plain  that  if  the  Commission's  rate 
was  made  effective  so  as  to  benefit  the 
consumer  of  anthracite,  the  price  of  do- 
mestic sizes  could  be  reduced  at  least 
twenty  cents  a  ton. 

After  the  retail  dealer  and  the  railroad 
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company  have  been  satisfied  for  the  serv- 
ices each  peifonns  in  distributing  the  ton 
to  the  householder,  the  consumer's  $6.75 
has  been  reduced  to  $3.40.  This  last- 
mentioned  sum  is  the  price  of  a  ton  of 
domestic  size  at  the  mine.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  trace  out  in  detail  all 
the  elements  entering  into  the  coal  com- 
pany's price  at  the  mine  of  $3.40,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  discuss  the  more  important 
elements  to  the  extent  their  importance 
deserves.  I  shall  have  to  content 
myself  with  a  mere  enumeration  of 
some  of  these  elements. 

The  cost  of  mining  a  ton  of  all  sizes, 
steam  as  well  as  domestic,  ranges  all  the 
way  from  $1  to  as  high  as  $2.25.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  cost  of  mining  is  not 
the  same  at  any  two  collieries,  as  the 
elements  entering  into  determining  this 
cost  varies  in  different  mines.  In  some, 
for  example,  the  cost  of  timbering  the 
working  places  and  gangways  may  be 
quite  an  item,  and  in  other  mines  no 
part  or  very  little  of  the  expense  of  min- 
ing. The  same  is  true  of  keeping  water 
out  of  the  mines,  in  some  it  being  drained 
off  naturally  at  little  expense,  while  in 
others  it  has  to  be  pumped  out  at  heavy 
cost.  Owing  to  impurities  in  the  seam 
in  some  mines,  the  cost  of  preparing  coal 
for  the  market  may  be  quite  an  item  of 
expense,  while  in  other  seams  the  coal 
is  so  good  and  free  from  impurities  as 
to  make  the  cost  of  separating  them  of 
small  consequence. 

The  most  important  element  entering 
into  the  cost  of  mining  is  the  wages  of 
the  employees,  which  average  about 
$1.50  on  every  ton  mined.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  miner  receives  $1.50 
for  each  ton  of  coal  he  sends  out  of  the 
mine,  but  that  the  total  wages  paid  to 
all  of  the  twenty-five  and  more  classes 
of  workers  in  and  about  the  colliery, 
distributed  proportionately  among  the 
tons  produced,  resolves  itself  into  a 
charge  of  $1.50  for  the  labor  cost  on 
each  ton.  In  addition  to  this  labor  cost 
of  mining,  the  cost  of  materials  has  a 
claim  of  about  forty  cents  upon  the  coal 
company's  $3.40. 

Then,  again,  the  coal  company,  as  a 
rule,  but  not  always,  may  have  to  meet 
the  claim  of  the  owner  of  the  land  in  the 
form   of  royalty  on  every  ton   mined. 


This  element  in  the  cost  of  mining  differs 
on  the  different  sizes,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  eighteen  cents  a  ton  on  coal 
reclaimed  from  the  culm  banks  to  thirty- 
four  cents  on  freshly  mined  coal.  The 
royalty  charge  is  also  lowest  on  the  steam 
sizes.  This  charge  is  usually  based  upon 
the  selling  price  of  coal,  readjustments 
being  made,  in  cases,  at  intervals  of  five 
years.  Where  the  coal-mining  company 
owns  the  land  outfight,  the  payment  of 
royalty  to  itself  is  merely  a  system  of 
bookkeeping  which  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  book  cost  of  coal-^nining 
appear  higher  than  the  actual  cost.  In 
addition  to  the  charges  for  labor,  mate- 
rials, and  royalty,  the  coal  company  has 
to  meet  interest  charges  on  the  capital 
invested,  wages  of  superintendents,  land 
depreciation  charges,  and  other  channeb 
of  expenditure  incident  to  the  conduct 
of  such  g^eat  business  enterprises. 

We  have  traced  all  the  more  important 
elements  entering  into  the  $6.75  which 
the  consumer  pays  for  a  ton  of  the  domes- 
tic sizes  of  anthracite  coal.  The  retail 
dealer  receives  $1.75,  the  railroad  com- 
pany $1.60,  and  the  coal-mining  com- 
pany $3.40,  the  latter  redistributing 
approximately  $1.50  to  the  mine  workers 
and  an  average  of  thirty  cents  to  the 
landowner. 

Objection  may  be  made  to  this  treat- 
ment of  the  cost  elements  entering  into 
a  ton  of  anthracite  because  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  price  reduction 
which  usually  goes  into  effect  in  April 
of  each  year,  under  which  the  domestic 
sizes  are  sold  during  that  month  for 
$6.25  a  ton,  with  an  increase  of  ten 
cents  a  ton  each  month  until  the  regular 
price  of  $6.75  is  restored  in  September. 
This  is  an  average  reduction  for  the  five 
months  of  thirty  cents  a  ton.  This 
reduction  in  price  to  the  consumer  about 
covers  the  cost  to  the  railroad  company 
for  storing  the  coal  during  the  summer 
months  if  it  is  not  taken  by  the  lower 
price  inducement.  The  seasonable  con- 
ditions affecting  the  consumption  of  hard 
coal  make  it  to  the  advantage  of  the 
operator  to  shift  the  channel  of  expendi- 
ture for  storage  during  the  summer 
months  to  the  consumer's  cellar,  and 
the  spring  reduction  in  price  may  be 
regarded  simplyas  a  transaction  by  which 
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the  oi)erator  pays  the  consumer  an  aver- 
age of  thirty  cents  a  ton  for  making  use 
of  the  consumer's  cellar  during  the  sum- 
mer instead  of  paying  storage  charges 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to 
claim  that  any  one  or  all  of  these  chaiges 
of  the  different  agents  eng^ed  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  anthracite 
coal  is  or  are  excessive.  But  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  in  addition  to  being 
what  is  called  a  natural  monopoly,  the 
system  of  corporate  organization  by 
which  anthracite  production  and  distribu- 
tion are  controlled  enables  the  managers 
of  capital  in  charge  of  this  industry  to 
exact  the  highest  possible  monopoly 
price,  it  is  easily  to  be  seen  that,  under 
circumstances  which  would  compel  these 
managers  to  be  content  with  a  less  return 
and  a  more  just  compensation  upon 
capital  actually  invested,  the  price  of 
anthracite  to  tne  consumer  would  not  be 
so  high  as  $6.75. 

The  question  as  to  the  future  increase 
in  the  price  of  anthracite  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  consumer. 
Competition  between  producers,  which 
until  recent  years  has  been  depended 
upon  to  prevent  unduly  and  unfair  high 
prices,  has  lost  its  force  through  the 
system  of  corporate  organization  which 
to-day  has  secured  an  absolute  monop- 
oly upon  not  only  the  present  output 
but  upon  the  entire  future  supply  of  this 
fuel.  Nor  can  the  competition  of  bitu- 
minous coal  be  relied  upon  to  safeguard 
the  consumer  of  anthracite  from  extor- 
tionate monopoly  prices.  This  compe- 
tition, while  effective  in  keeping  down 
the  price  of  the  small  sizes  of  anthracite 
consumed  in  the  different  industries,  is 
of  little  practical  value  to  the  consumer 
mental  investigation  an  understanding  as 
to  the  actxial  capital  invested,  and  refus- 
ii^  longer  to  pay  charges  on  idle  capital 


of  domestic  sizes.  The  latter  is  con- 
fronted by  a  monopoly  which,  judging 
from  experience,  will  exact  a  monopoly 
price.  Under  the  modem  capitalistic 
r^me,  which  does  not  aim  to  secure  to 
labor  a  fair  wage,  to  capital  a  fair  return, 
and  to  the  consumer  a  fair  price,  but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  is  directed  solely 
towards  obtaining  the  maximum  return 
possible  to  capital  regardless  of  the 
interest  of  the  other  parties  to  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption,  no 
consideration  of  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer can  be  expected.  The  experience 
of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  the  past 
six  years  indicates  clearly  that  those  in 
control  of  capital  will  accord  to  labor 
only  so  much  wages  as  organized  labor 
can  compel  it  to  give.  It' is  also  clear 
that  when  the  power  of  organized  labor 
is  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  employees 
aiding  in  production,  then  capital  yields 
a  fairer  return  to  labor. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  consumer, 
whose  necessities  give  to  the  anthracite 
product  the  larger  part  of  its  value.  As 
long  as  the  consumers  are  defenseless 
through  the  absence  of  means  or  organ- 
ization to  make  effective  their  just  claims, 
just  so  long  will  capital  take  to  itself  in 
hig^  prices  for  fuel  what  should  properly 
and  justly  go  to  the  consumer.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  the  consumers  of 
anthracite  were  sufficiently  organized  to 
make  effective  a  demand  for  their  rights, 
through  a  refusal,  for  example,  to  use  the 
commodity  unless  the  price  was  reduced, 
it  would  not  be  long  before  the  managers 
of  cajJital  would  content  themselves  with 
a  less  and  a  more  just  return,  through  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  anthtacite.  Or 
if  the  consumer  exercised  the  power  he 
possesses  by  securing  through  a  Govern- 
in  coal  lands  held  for  future  use,  it  is 
also  safe  to  conclude  that  the  price  of 
anthracite  would  be  reduced. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  A  BILLIONAIRE 

Br    A    MEMBER     OF    THE    SETTLEMENT    FOR     THE 

NEGLECTED   RICH' 


SOME  of  our  East  Side  settlements, 
established  among  the  n^lected 
poor,  are  studying  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  how  to  abate  it  At  Half- 
Way  House,  the  Settlement  for  the 
Neglected  Rich,  we  are  studying,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sources  of  wealth  and  how 
to  promote  it.  We  are  trying  to  find 
.  out  where  some  jjeople  get  their  wealth, 
how  it  is  invested,  and  what  they  are 
doing  with  it. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  man  in  the  city  of 
New  Yoric  worth  $200,000  was  consid- 
ered rich.  Then  came  the  army  of  mill- 
ionaires. After  they  had  stormed  the 
city  and  captured  its  standards  of  value 
a  man  whose  wealth  could  be  quoted  in 
less  than  seven  figures  was  considered 
poor.  And  now  the  only  rich  man  in 
New  York  is  the  billionaire. 

Do  you  know  what  a  billion  dollars 
means?  It  means,  if  invested  at  five 
per  cent.,  an  income  of  $136,986.30  a 
day  for  every  day  in  the  year  I 

One  of  our  most  active  workers  at  the 
Half-Way  Settlement  is  a  billionaire. 
He  is  interested  in  our  aims  and  ideals. 
That  is  why  he  is  willing  to  grant  me  an 
interview.  As  he  shuns  publicity,  I 
withhold  his  name. 

"  Is  it  true,"  I  said,  "  as  currently  re- 
ported, that  you  have  made  the  gpreater 
part  of  your  wealth  out  of  your  holdings 
of  Equitable  and  Mutual  Life  stock  ?" 

"  That  is  exactly  true,"  he  answered, 
"and  I  have  never  been  more  glad  to 
acknowledge  it  than  at  the  present  time. 
Only,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  begin 
these  words  with  capital  letters.  If 
these  words  '  equitable '  and  '  mutual ' 
and  '  life '  are  to  be  restored  to  their 
true  and  beautiful  significance,  they  must 
be  decapitalized,  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent in  some  cases  to  decapitalizing  the 
stockholders.  I  have,  indeed,  made  my 
wealth  out  of  the  process  of  sharehold- 
ing, and  very  largely  out  of  my  relations 

•  See  "  A  Settlement  iot  the  Neglected  Rich  "  in 
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with  other  equitable  and  mutual  share- 
holders, but  you  cannot  understand  this 
unless  you  understand  my  method  of 
bookkeeping." 

"  What  is  the  peculiarity  of  your  book- 
keeping?" I  asked. 

"•It  is  a  system  of  my  own;  it  is 
algebraic  rather  than  arithmetical  in  its 
method.  It  deals  with  equations  and 
prc^wrtions  rather  than  with  fixed  quan- 
tities. The  ordinary  bookkeeping  is 
simply  a  process  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction. It  is  good  enough,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  to  measure  values  in  a  crude  way, 
but  it  would  not  answer  my  purpose. 
My  bookkeeping  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  market  value  of  property  that 
idealism  does  to  materialism  in  philos- 
ophy or  art.  The  market  value  of  prop- 
erty is  often  but  a  crude  caricature  of 
the  actual  ^'alue.  The  faded  book-mark 
my  mother  gave  me  would  not  be,  in  the 
conventional  bookkeeping,  an  asset  at 
all ;  in  my  bookkeeping  it  figures  hi{^ 
There  are  no  values  so  genuine  as  those 
that  are  purely  sentimental,  for  senti- 
ment constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  value 
of  life. 

"  The  trouble  with  the  ordinary  book- 
keeping," continued  the  billionaire,  "  is 
that  it  deals  almost  entirely  with  nominal 
values,  only  incidentally  with  real  ones. 
The  ordinary  bookkeeping  expresses 
value  in  symbols  of  money,  but  money 
is  only  a  certificate  of  wealth,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  real  thing. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  dividends  which 
I  receive  on  my  stock  that  they  are  paid, 
not  in  certificates  of  value,  but  in  tutual 
wealth  itself. 

"  Ask  many  men  how  much  they  are 
worth,  and  they  will  count  their  stocks 
and  bonds,  which  simply  show  what  their 
property  would  bring  in  the  market 
These  are  only  nominal  or  potential 
forms  of  wealth,  and  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  real  thing.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  prefer  to  get  rich  in  this  way. 
They   have   a   certain   environment    of 
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comfort  and  luxury,  but  beyond  this 
their  wealth  is  largely  a  matter  of  bookr 
keeping.  They  have  mines  which  they 
have  never  woriced,  railroads  upon  which 
they  have  never  ridden,  horses  which 
they  do  not  drive  or  ride,  books  that 
they  do  not  read.  It  b  und^^ested 
wealth.  Then  there  are  the  misers  who 
hoard  their  certificates.  That  is  what  I 
call  stagnant  wealth ;  it  does  not  circu- 
late in  the  community  nor  in  their  own 
lives. 

"  As  to  my  method  of  bookkeeping," 
said  the  billionaire,  "you  can  form  a 
better  idea  of  it  if  you  will  step  into  my 
private  office."  Here  I  counted  five 
large  ledgers.  "  These,"  he  said,  "  are 
my  stock  ledgers." 

He  took  down  one.  It  was  entitled 
"  Inherited  Stock." 

"  You  will  see,"  said  the  billionaire, 
"  that  a  large  part  of  my  wealth  was  in- 
herited. Some  of  it  has  been  in  the 
family  for  centuries.  The  original  deeds 
have  been  lost  Not  exactly,  either. 
The  original  deeds,  I  suppose,  have 
really  been  preserved,  but  the  doers  have 
been  dead  so  long  that  their  names  have 
not  been  recorded ;  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  in  many  cases  to  which  one 
of  my  one  hundred  thousand  grandfathers 
I  am  indebted  for  some  of  these  special 
bequests.  My  little  boy  has  among  his 
playthings  a  number  of  blocks  which  he 
uses  for  building  purposes.  On  each  of 
the  cubes  there  is  a  letter.  Now,  it  is 
easy  to  tell  where  the  blocks  came  from, 
for  his  aunt  bought  them  at  a  toy  store ; 
but  to  tell  where  the  letters  came  from  is 
a  different  task.  They  are  a  part  of  our 
family  symbols.  You  will  not  find  a 
Chinaman  or  an  African  or  an  Indian 
with  just  these  things  in  his  household 
stock.  They  came  down  through  our 
fomily  branch.  They  are  of  enormous 
value,  and  it  was  no  fool  that  invented 
them ;  but  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  tell 
how  we  got  them  as  to  tell  how  our  an- 
cestors came  to  walk  on  their  hind  l^;s 
instead  of  on  all  fours." 

One  section  of  the  book  was  entitled 
"  Interest-Bearing  Stock." 

Under  this  head  I  found  a  long  series 
of  entries,  among  which  were  Marathon, 
the  Parthenon,  die  Hermes  of  Praxiteles, 
the  Greek  Drama,  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 


St  Peter's,  the  Cologne  Catiiedral,  the 
Louvre,  the  British  Museum,  the  Ma]^ 
flower.  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  a 
great  number  of  other  items,  followed 
by  algebraic  symbols. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  asked, "  that 
you  are  drawing  dividends  from  all  this 
stock  ?" 

"  Certainly.    Why  shouldn't  I  ?" 

"  But  how  do  you  establish  your  own- 
ership ?" 

"  Nothing  is  easier  if  you  make  the 
proper  distinction  between  exclusive  own- 
ership and  shareholding.  People  would 
righdy  set  roe  down  as  insane  if  I  claimed 
exclusive  ownership  in  any  of  these 
things,  and  there  would  be  a  great  pro- 
test from  all  the  legitimate  heirs  ;  but  I 
should  certainly  be  insane  if  I  surrendered 
any  of  my  rights  as  a  shareholder.  There 
is  not  a  civilized  court  in  the  world  that 
would  not  sustain  my  claim.  My  divi- 
dends from  this  stock  of  inherited  wealth 
are  as  certain  as  any  dividends  in  the 
world.  They  are  '  gilr-edged.'  They 
might  be  called  'dividends  of  civiliza- 
tion.' They  are  not  paid  in  cash,  but 
in  something  better — in  enjoyment,  in 
sentiment  in  knowledge,  in  beauty. 

•'  One  essential  element  of  wealth  many 
people  have  not  discovered — that  is,  that 
we  can  share  the  better  part  of  our 
wealth  with  others  without  becoming 
poorer  ourselves,  and  that  we  may  share 
the  wealth  of  others  without  impoverish- 
ing them.  It  is  easily  explicable  when 
we  give  up  the  idea  that  wealth  is  abso- 
lute or  exclusive  possession,  but  simply 
an  unselfish  form  of  shareholding. 

"  My  inherited  wealth,"  said  the  billion- 
aire, "  is  not  something  which  separates 
me  from  my  fellow-men,  but  something 
which  links  me  to  them.  I  have  never 
understood  why  wealth  should  make  men 
exclusive.  All  true  wealth  radiates,  is 
centrifugal,  distributive.  Under  the  con- 
ventional view  of  inherited  wealth  the 
fewer  heirs  the  better ;  but  under  the 
true  view  the  more  heirs  the  more  people 
are  enriched,  and  therefore  the  more  is 
wealth  multiplied." 

I  asked  my  friend  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  algebraic  symbols  in  the  stock 
ledger. 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  peculiarity  of  my  book- 
keeping; it  would  puzzle  them  at  the 
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clearing-house,  but  I  understand  it  my- 
self. It  is  impossible  to  express  or  even 
to  suggest  in  arithmetic,  especially  with 
the  dollar  sign  before  it,  the  value  of 
the  Parthenon,  or  the  Sistine  Madonna, 
or  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  or  of  a  thou- 
sand other  things  which  I  have  entered 
in  my  inventory  in  the  stock  ledger.  I 
simply  indicate  them  by  algebraic  sym- 
bols, which  suggest  their  historic,  edu- 
cational, or  sentimental  values. 

"  I,  as  a  shareholder,  draw  dividends 
from  all  this  stock,  none  of  which  is 
listed  on  the  Ejcchange.  Some  of  these 
dividends  are  self-paying.  I  don't  have 
to  cut  Bunker  Hill  coupons  on  the  sev- 
enteenth of  June,  or  Liberty  Bell  cou- 
pons on  the  Fourth  of  July;  they  are 
paid  to  me  with  mysterious  r^ularity  in 
the  processes  and  growth  of  American 
freedom. 

"  But  I  suppose  you  would  like  to 
know."  he  said,  with  a  characteristic 
smile,  "  how  I  have  come  to  acquire 
some  more  modem  forms  of  wealth — 
wealth  that  figures,  for  instance,  in  Wall 
Street,  and  some  that  does  not  ligure 
there.  That  is  listed  in  these  other  books, 
which  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  see." 

He  took  down  the  ledger  marked 
"  Collateral  Stock  Book." 

It  was  a  ponderous  tome.  He  turned 
over  the  pages  rapidly.  The  entries  of 
stock  were  appalling  in  number  and  vol- 
ume. Steamship,  electric  light,  Ameri- 
can steel.  Western  Union,  various  iron, 
copper,  and  coal  mines,  nearly  all  the 
most  important  railroads  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  and  a  vast  array  of  man- 
ufacturing stock,  filled  the  pages  of  the 
ledger.  I  was  amazed  at  the  extent  of 
the  inventory  and  the  dividends.  The 
billionaire  noted  my  surprise,  and  said, 
with  a  laugh,  "  There  is  nothing  sensa- 
tional about  this  list.  There  is  not  one 
of  these  properties  in  which  I  am  not  a 
shareholder.  I  am  not  an  exclusive  owner 
of  any  one  item,  and  have  no  desire  to 
be;  because,  if  I  owned  them  in  any 
such  sense,  they  would  own  me,  and  I 
am  not  willing  to  place  myself  in  the 
position  of  being  owned  by  my  wealth. 
But  I  am  a  shareholder y»x/  to  the  extent 
that  J  use  them,  and  J  draw  my  dividends 
by  using  them. 

"  All  of  these  things  and  a  thousand 


more  are  a  part  of  the  gain  of  history 
and  of  the  development  of  our  age. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  total  stock  of 
our  civilization.  I /am  much  obliged  to 
Robert  Fulton,  George  Stephenson,  Rich- 
ard M.  Hoe,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Thomas 
Edison,  Andrew  Graham  Bell,  and  all 
the  rest,  for  making  me  a  shareholder  in 
their  inventions.  1  have  not  had  a  share 
of  stock  in  any  of  the  companies  organ- 
ized to  propagate  and  work  these  inven- 
tions for  the  sake  of  making  money; 
what  I  want  is  the  use  of  these  inven- 
tions themselves,  for  they  have  rendered 
a  vast  amount  of  money  unnecessary. 
Stop  and  think  how  much  it  would  cost 
you  in  time  and  labor  to  do  for  yourself 
what  these  things  do  for  you.  You  pay 
a  cent  for  a  daily  paper.  It  has  taken  a 
printing-press,  a  railroad,  a  tel^raph,  a 
telephone,  a  typewriter,  and  the  com- 
bined arts  of  handwriting,  stenography, 
and  printing,  to  produce  it.  Grant  that 
out  of  forty-eight  columns  only  twelve 
are  worth  reading ;  yet,  to  create  all  the 
instruments  and  agencies  necessary  to 
collect  and  print  and  publish  those  twelve 
columns,  millions  of  dollars  were  ex- 
pended. That  is  to  say,  you  pay  one 
cent  for  the  use  of  all  those  millions. 

"  When  people  say  to-day  that  a  man 
is  as  '  rich  as  Croesus,'  they  apparently 
do  not  know  what  a  poor  man  Croesus 
was.  He  was  not  rich  enough  to  travel 
by  railroad  or  by  steamboat  or  auto- 
mobile. For  traveling  on  land  he  was 
absolutely  dependent  upon  a  horse.  His 
house  was  not  lighted  by  electricity,  gas, 
or  petroleum.  He  was  too  poor  to  buy 
a  watch,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  or  a  box  of 
matches.  Not  all  the  money  he  had,  or 
could  beg  or  borrow,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  secure  to  him  what  are  to-day 
regarded  as  necessities  of  life  for  even  a 
poor  man.  He  was  fortunate  in  living 
in  a  country  where  nature  was  prodigal, 
but  he  could  not  command  all  the  varie- 
ties of  food  at  the  same  time  which  a 
poor  man  can  command  to-day — fresh 
strawberries  from  Florida,  potatoes  from 
Bermuda,  bananas  from  the  West  Indies, 
oranges  and  fresh  figs  from  California. 

"  The  annihilation  of  distance  in  the 
days  of  Croesus  was  secured  only  by  a 
miracle,  and  enjoyed  only  by  gods  with 
winged  sandals  or  winged  steeds.     It 
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would  have  taken  Croesus  three  months,  the  ferryboat  and  the  cost  of  running  it, 
as  it  took  some  of  our  Puritan  fathers,  the  cost  of  cutting  the  Subway  and  run- 
to  cross  the  Atlantic ;  but  in  one  of  the  ning  it,  the  millions  invested  in  the  equip-' 
steamers  in  which  I  am  a  shareholder  I  ment  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
have  crossed  it  in  five  days,  eleven  hours,  and  the  capital  and  cost  of  operating  the 
and  forty  minutes ;  and  the  man  who  three  newspapers  and  the  telegraph,  and 
traveled  by  steerage  got  there  just  as  you  will  see  that  for  the  sum  of  $9.65  I 
quickly  as  I  did.  If  it  had  rained  had  the  use  of  many  millions  of  dollars, 
drachmas  or  dollars  in  Greece  for  forty  I  did  not  have  to  bother  myself  about 
days  and  forty  nights,  until  the  gold  was  owning  and  directing  the  roads  or  the 
as  high  as  the  housetops,  Croesus,  if  he  telegraph  or  the  newspapers.  I  owned 
had  invested  the  whole  amount,  could  not  the  use  of  them,  and  that  is  enough.  Of 
have  purchased  the  speed  which  an  Irish  course  a  good  many  other  people  have 
immigrant  can  buy  for  thirty-five  dollars,  the  same  advantage,  but  that  is  one  of 
What  a  slow  figure  the  swiftest  of  his  the  pleasant  things  about  it.  The  worst 
heralds  would  cut  to-day  I  A  message  can  kind  of  wealth  which  any  one  can  possess 
be  sent  from  New  York  to  London  under  in  material  goods  is  that  kind  of  wealth 
the  ocean  quicker  than  the  news  of  the  which  is  so  fenced  off  that  nobody  can 
battle  of  Marathon  could  have  been  car-  enjoy  it  with  him. 
ried  twenty-five  miles  overland  when  that  "  Last  summer  I  secured  possession 
victory  for  freedom  was  won.  And  this  of  a  Swiss  lake  and  three  conspicuous 
modem  messenger  is  within  the  means  mountains.  I  have  taken  possession  of 
of  the  average  man.  It  costs  but  twenty-  them  in  just  that  way.  Whenever  I  am 
five  cents  a  word  to  send  an  ocean  cable,  there  so  that  I  can  climb  the  mountains 
By  buying  from  the  United  States  Gov-  and  sail  on  the  lake,  they  are  mine ;  no- 
ernment  a  little  picture  of  Washington,  body  can  rob  me  of  them.  When  I  leave 
costing  just  two  cents,  a  mother  in  Maine  them,  I  take  a  certificate  of  ownership 
can  send  a  letter  to  her  boy  in  San  Fran-  with  me ;  it  is  the  picture  I  carry  in  my 
Cisco  or  the  Philippines.  mind.     As  I  shut  my  eyes  and  look  at 

"  You  ask  me  how  I  draw  my  dividends  that  picture,  it  is  priceless." 

of  use  from  my  collateral  stock.     I  draw  The  billionaire   took  down   a  third 

them  when  they  mature ;  when  I  want  volume     entitled    "  Common     Wealth 

them;  that  is  to  say,  when  I  use  them.  Assets."    "Here  I  enter,"  he  said,  "my 

To    illustrate :    Yesterday  I   took    the  forms  of  cosmic  wealth.     No  man  can 

Staten  Island  ferry  to  New  York,  then  be  considered  really  rich  in  this  day  and 

the  Subway  to  the  Grand  Central  Station,  age  whose  wealth  is  confined   to  one 

then  the  Empire  Express  to  Buffalo.    I  planet,  and  that  the  planet  on  which  we 

bought   three  newspapers,  one  costing  stand.     Purely  mundane  wealth   would 

three  cents  and  the  others  one  cent  each,  be  absolutely  discredited  in  the  system 

I  arrived  at  Buffalo  at  4:45,  having  made  of  universal  exchange  if  it  had  not  solar 

the  trip  of  four  hundred  and  forty  miles  indorsement.    The  gpreatest  source  of 

in  eight  hours  and  fifteen  minutes.    I  my  wealth  is  some  ninety-three  millions 

sent  a  telegram  to  New  Yorlj  which  cost  of  miles  from  here,  a  tract  of  space  so 

twenty-five  cents.    My  expenses  that  day,  remote  that  I  have  never  traversed  it 

exclusive  of  meals,  were  as  follows :  except  by  eyesight.     Yet  every  morning 

Staten  Island  Ferry t>  OS  with  unfailing  regularity  my  share  of  the 

Subway - OS  daily  product  of  the  vast  cosmic  furnace 

f^^i^^to^Buffalo 9.2S  is  deli vered  in  golden  beams  and  billets 

Teiegr^^'^... ............... ...            !2S  which  make  the  gold  of  Ophir  or  of  the 

Klondike  seem  as  dross  in  comparison. 

j!9,6S  This  gold  does  not  need  to  be  sent  to 

"Thus  forthe  sum  of  $9.65  I  hadthe  use  the  mint  to  be  coined,  or  to  the  jeweler's 

that  day  of  a  ferryboat,  the  subway,  the  or  to  the  goldsmith's  to  be  worked  up ; 

railroad  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  three  it  is  delivered  ready  for  use.     And  it  is 

newspaper  plants,  and  a  telegraph  line  useful,  not  in  gilding  the  surface  of  life, 

of  440  miles.     Count  up  now  the  cost  of  but  in  the  promotion  of  life  itself.     You 
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can  store  it,  too,  in  field,  barn,  and  cellar. 
It  is  not  only  pure  wealth  in  itself,  but  it 
can  invest  other  things  with  wealdi  and 
beauty.  Generously  diffused  over  the 
soil,  it  is  the  best  known  fertilizer.  With 
wonderful  energy  it  pumps  water  into  the 
clouds  for  irrigation.  Every  beam  is  a 
sheaf  of  color.  Night  and  morning  it 
paints  magnificent  scenery  on  the  cloudy 
canvas  it  has  spread.  It  is  an  incalcu- 
lable source  of  light  and  heat,  wonder- 
fully democratic  in  its  beneficence; 
shining  alike  on  the  prince  and  the 
peasant. 

"  This  cosmic  wealth  is  a  part  of  the 
common  wealth.  It  belongs  to  all.  Even 
the  animals  can  draw  their  dividends 
here.  No  one  can  comer  this  stock  of 
gold,  or  put  a  fence  around  the  sun  and 
secure  a  monopoly  of  the  product  to  be 
delivered  at  so  much  a  beam.  "  And  if 
there  is  anything  which  excites  my  indig- 
nation," said  the  billionaire,  "  it  is  when 
men  seek  to  deprive  others  of  their  due 
and  natural  share  of  this  solar  wealth. 
In  our  great  cities  even  sunshine  has  a 
market  value,  and  the  worst  form  of 
poverty  is  when  men  and  woman  are 
forced  to  live  in  slums  where  they  con- 
tract tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
because  they  cannot  pay  for  sunlight. 

"  The  atmosphere  is  another  form  of 
common  wealth,  a  part  of  my  birthright, 
on  which  I  began  to  draw  as  soon  as  I 
was  bom.  What  right  has  any  one  to 
deprive  me  of  my  just  share  of  it,  or  to 
poison  or  soil  my  allotment  of  it  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  not  a  very  dan- 
gerous form  of  socialism  or  of  municipal 
or  State  control  which  so  orders  the  con- 
struction of  cities  and  houses  that  the 
individual  occupying  them  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  his  natural  share  of  the  com- 
mon wealth,  the  cosmic  gifts  of  light  and 
air. 

"  Then  there  are  the  stars,  which  con- 
stitute my  cosmic  jewelry,  the  only  dia- 
monds and  gems  I  possess;  and  the 
moon,  which  pours  out  a  monthly  supply 
of  free  silver,  and  lifts  the  tidal  billow. 

"  There  are  the  ocean  and  the  great 
inteniational  seas,  which  cannot  be 
bought  up.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
common  wealth.  Nations  may  claim  a 
strip  of  them  on  the  coast,  but  they  are 
a  part  of  the  highways  of  the  world.   We 


are  all  tenants  in  common  of  sky  and 
sea.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  make  it  impossible  for  one  man 
to  secure  vast  tracts  of  this  earth  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  everybody  else,  and 
when  the  birthright  of  every  individual 
to  a  share  in  the  globe  on  which  he  is 
bora  will  be  recognized. 

"  You  see,  I  hope,"  said  the  billionaire, 
"  that  I  was  right  in  saying  that  a  very 
large  part  of  my  wealth  grows  out  of  my 
relations  to  the  mutual  lije ;  and  because 
it  is  mutual  it  is  equitable." 

"I  understand  now,"  I  said,  "the 
distinction  you  make  between  legal  own- 
ership, between  a  mere  title  to  wealth 
and  the  reality  of  use  or  enjoyment  I 
understand,  too,  the  emphasis  you  place 
on  shareholding,  or  what  may  be  called 
social  or  corporate  wealth,  and  your  divi- 
dends of  civilization  and  common  wealth ; 
but  are  there  not  certain  forms  of  your 
wealth  which  are  personal  and  which 
cannot  be  made  over  to  others  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  there  are  some  forms 
ot  wealth  which  cannot  be  transferred. 
There  are  possessions  which  are  purely 
individual,  and  they  are  some  of  the 
most  valuable  things  which  a  man  can 
call  his  own.  I  have  another  stock  book 
in  which  I  enter  these  personal  assets." 

He  took  down  the  "  Personal  Ledger." 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  is  my  stock 
of  good  health.  You  could  not  list  it 
in  Wall  Street  or  anywhere  else ;  it  has 
absolutely  no  exchangeable  value  to  any- 
body else,  except  the  companies  in  which 
my  life  is  insured  ;  but  it  is  of  immense 
value  to  me.  I  know  a  man  who  would 
give  a  million  dollars  at  once  if  he  could 
buy  it.  Poor  fellow  I  he  is  almost  bank- 
rupt in  his  digestion.  He  could  buy  out 
Washingto{i  Market  any  day  in  the  week 
and  not  feel  it;  but  if  he  ate  a  good 
square  meal  he  would  feel  it  quickly 
enough.  If  there  is  anything  he  envies, 
it  is  the  robust  health  of  some  stalwart 
laborer  on  his  place  who  is  working  for 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  but  who 
might  earn  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
if  he  could  make  over  his  breathing  and 
digestive  apparatus  and  other  {rfiysiologi- 
cal  appurtenances  to  this  millionaire  who 
is  ridi  in  gold  but  a  pauper  in  health. 
This  man  parted  with  his  health  to  get 
his  money ;  now  he  would  like  to  part 
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with  his  money  to  get  back  his  health. 
It  is  remarkable  what  a  spiritual  and 
moral  quality  there  may  be  in  good 
health;  it  affects  one's  relation  to  the 
entire  universe.  '  Give  me  health  and 
a  day,'  said  Emerson,  '  and  I  will  make 
the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous.' " 

I  noticed  that  another  stock  listed  as 
a  purely  personal  possession  was  his 
"  stock  of  knowledge"  But  the  billionaire 
turned  over  those  pages  rapidly  and 
smilingly  said,  "I  don't  want  you  to 
know  just  how  poor  I  am.  I  wish  I  had 
invested  a  good  deal  more  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  I  appreciate  its  value,  if  I 
cannot  illustrate  it. 

"  Of  course  knowledge  in  my  system  of 
bookkeeping  is  capable  of  double  entry ; 
it  is  something  you  can  impart,  and 
therefore  you  can  share  it  with  others  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  something 
which  you  cannot  acquire  without  earn- 
ing it.  The  earning  capacity  of  people 
differs ;  but  to  the  extent  that  you  earn 
an3rthing  in  this  field,  you  must  earn  it 
yourself.  It  is  therefore  a  purely  per- 
sonal possession.  It  is  just  here  that 
some  of  the  nouveaux  riches  find  them- 
selves up  against  a  wall.  They  have 
learned  how  to  make  money,  and  got 
some  additional  knowledge  in  the  proc- 
ess ;  but  they  have  not  acquired  knowl- 
edge of  a  better  sort  or  developed  their 
capacity  to  get  it.  They  can  buy  a  book 
in  a  foreign  language,  but  not  the  capac- 
ity to  read  it ;  they  can  buy  a  celebrated 
picture,  but  not  the  capacity  to  enjoy  it ; 
they  can  buy  a  ticket  for  the  opera,  but 
not  an  ear  for  music.  A  man's  mental 
outfit,  whether  by  natural  endowment  or 
acquisition,  is  his  own ;  it  is  a  part  of 
his  indes<'.ructible  capital  which  cannot 
be  burned  nor  stolen  from  him.  It  is  a 
form  of  absolute  wealth  so  purely  per- 
sonal that  he  cannot  even  bequeath  it  in 
his  will.  I  sometimes  regret  that  Nature 
is  so  inexorable  in  this  res|>ect,  and  that 
so  much  knowledge  and  capacity  must  die 
with  the  man  who  possesses  it. 

"I  think,"  continued  the  billionaire, 
turning  away  from  his  Personal  Ledger 
and  speaking  in  a  positive  but  purely 
impersonal  way,  "  that  our  American 
millionaires  must,  on  the  whole,  be  cred- 
ited with  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
knowledge  in  its  broadest  sense  as  an 


element  of  power.  One  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  this  is  the  vast  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  given  by  our  rich 
men  for  libraries,  schools,  colleges,  and 
other  educational  institutions,  and  to 
encourage  the  pursuit  of  science  and  art. 

"  The  millionaire  of  the  new  school  has 
also  discovered  that  if  he  cannot  person- 
ally assimilate  all  his  material  wealth,  he 
is  not  obliged  by  law  to  keep  it.  He 
can  enrich  himself  by  giving  it  away.  It 
is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  do  as  it  may 
seem  to  you.  For  some  men  it  is  a 
harder  task  to  give  away  their  money 
than  it  was  to  make  it.  It  is  very  hard 
for  some  plutocrats,  after  having  spent 
forty  or  fifty  years  in  exercising  the 
power  of  getting,  suddenly  to  turn  around 
and  begin  to  exercise  the  power  of  giv- 
ing. All  the  muscles  of  their  benevo- 
lence are  weak  and  flabby.  Their  thought 
has  not  been  exercised  in  that  direction. 
One  of  the  terrible  dangers  of  getting 
too  much  gold  is  that  it  may  ossify  the 
sentiments,  and  one  may  get  a  disease 
which  I  call  the  ^plutocratic  clutch.'  It 
is  what  I  may  describe  as  lockjaw  of  the 
hand.  It  is  a  disease  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  hand  to  relax  into  the 
open  palm. 

"  I  knew  a  man  who  had  this  disease. 
The  doctor  said  to  him,  '  You  will  never 
be  able  to  open  your  hand  till  you  have 
learned  to  open  your  heart.*  An  opera- 
tion on  the  heart,  you  know,  is  a  delicate 
piece  of  surgery,  but  by  the  process  of 
psychotomy  it  is  possible.  He  told  me 
what  a  struggle  he  had  to  give  away  so 
small  a  sum  as  five  dollars.  He  had  to 
be  persuaded  that  somehow  he  was  going 
to  get  some  interest  on  this  investment 
in  heaven,  and  was  flattered  by  the  fact 
that  his  name  would  appear  in  the  papers. 
He  told  me  the  story  of  his  struggle  from 
miserliness  into  generosity,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  far  more  heroic  than  any  story  I 
know  of — a  struggle  from  poverty  into 
wealth.  He  learned  the  hardest  lesson 
of  his  life,  to  give  for  the  sake  of  giving. 
Some  of  his  gifts  were  necessarily  public ; 
a  large  number  were  of  the  left-handed 
kind ;  his  right  hand  did  not  know  what 
the  left  hand  had  done.  And  then  he 
told  me,  with  a  warmth  in  his  voice  and 
a  little  moisture  in  his  eye,  that  in  getting 
his  wealth  he  had  never  experienced  a 
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hundredth  part  of  the  happiness  he  had 
in  giving  it  away." 

The  billionaire  put  up  his  stock  books, 
but  the  title  of  another  book  caught  my 
eye,  "  Castles  in  Spain." 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  laughingly,  "  you  jour- 
nalists have  reduced  curiosity  to  a  fine 
art." 

"Well,"  I  said,  persuasively,  "you 
have  told  me  about  your  possessions  in 
France  and  Switzerland  and  elsewhere, 
why  not  tell  me  of  your  castles  in  Spain  ?" 

He  took  out  die  volume.  I  noticed 
that  a  good  many  of  its  pages  were  can- 
celed, but  some  were  still  fresh  and  fair 
and  in  his  own  handwriting. 

"  This  book,"  he  said,  "  nobody  sees 
but  myself.  It  is  kept  in  my  private 
safe.  My  investment  in  natural  scenery 
both  in  diis  country  and  in  Europe  is  a 
form  of  investment  m  real  estate.  But 
my  castles  in  Spain  are  not  what  you 
call  '  real  property.'  Nevertheless,  I  am 
accustomed  to  regard  them  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  forms  of  per- 
sonal wealth.  These  castles  are  of  my 
own  architecture  and  my  own  building ; 
they  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  me. 
I  do  not  have  to  get  permission  from 
the  building  department  to  put  them  up. 
I  do  not  insure  them,  because  they  are 
safe  from  damage  by  fire  and  water. 
They  have  a  habit  of  dissolving  now 
and  then,  but  they  generally  fade  away 
so  gradually  that  you  do  not  know  that 
they  are  gone.  What  to  some  people  is 
the  capital  defect  of  these  castles  is  to 
me  their  supreme  excellence ;  that '  is, 
that  they  are  purely  imaginary.  They 
can  be  reared  in  a  night  and  are  ready 
at  once  for  occupancy.  There  is  nothing 
more  valuable  for  the  creation  of  wealth 
and  happiness  than  the  faculty  of 
imagination;  because  with  it  you  can 
create  wealth  out  of  material  which  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  market  value. 
There  is  no  grander  resource  for  a  nomi- 
nally poor  man  than,  by  a  mixture  of 
hope  and  imagination,  to  be  able  to 
change  his  condition  and  environment 
If  he  is  not  architect  enough  to  do  this 
himself,  by  the  investment  of  a  dollar 
he  can  secure  the  services  of  Walter 
Scott,  Shakespeare,  Dumas,  Van  Lennep, 
Goethe,  Victor  Hugo,  Sophocles,  Eurip- 
ides, or  Homer.     Or,  if  he  likes  some 


more  modem  literary  architect,  he  can 
easily  find  one  who  will  create  a  new 
environment  and  atmosphere  for  his 
mind,  so  that  he  can  secure  one  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  happiness,  the 
capacity  of  escaping  from  yourself. 

"How  poor  the  world  of  literature 
and  life  would  be  if  it  were  not  enriched 
by  the  imperishable  creations  of  the 
imaginations  and  the  visions  of  the  seers  1 
And  in  these  days  the  man  who  is  nomi- 
nally poor  can  buy  them  almost  as  freely 
as  the  millionaire,  and  there  are  public 
libraries  that  now  form  part  of  the  com- 
mon wealth." 

The  billionaire  paused  and  looked  at 
his  watch.     I  took  the  hint. 

"  I  have  not  b^:un,"  he  said,  "  to  get 
through  my  catalogue  of  the  sources  of 
wealth.  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
wealth  of  friendship,  the  joy  of  work, 
the  incalculable  resources  of  affection, 
and  scarcely  touched  on  the  treasures  of 
memory.  But  you  have  some  idea  now 
of  my  method  of  bookkeeping,  and  can 
calculate  the  value  of  some  of  these 
things  in  life  without  any  help  from  me. 

"  Do  not  quote  me  as  sa)ring  anything 
against  money  or  the  men  who  have  the 
capacity  for  getting  it.  When  society  is 
somewhat  better  constructed,  we  shall 
have  more  money,  not  less  ;  and  perhaps 
it  will  be  better  distributed.  But  the 
great  advantage  of  my  form  of  book- 
keeping and  of  estimating  values  is  that 
a  man  can  be  a  billionaire  on  a  very 
small  amount  of  money." 

As  I  took  up  my  hat  to  leave  I  cast  a 
glance  at  a  few  shelves  of  books  which 
the  billionaire  had  in  his  counting-room. 
They  were  most  of  them  devoted  to 
political  and  social  economy. 

"  I  am  not  tied  up,"  he  remarked,  "  to 
any  particular  school  of  political  or 
social  economy.  A  man  who  becomes 
a  doctrinaire  in  this  comparatively  unex- 
plored field  is  soon  lost  in  a  maze  of 
crude  technicalities,  and  may  become  a 
Philistine  before  he  gets  through.  But 
I  should  be  ungp-ateful  not  to  acknowl- 
edge my  indebtedness  to  this  volume." 
He  took  down  a  little  book,  with  a  title 
neatly  lettered  in  his  own  hand:  "Jo- 
sephsson's  Galilean  Economics."  "It 
is  based  on  the  gold  standard,  you  see : 
'  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
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do  unto  you.'  Some  of  its  fundamental 
principles  are:  To  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given.  That  is  a  recognition  of  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  to  enrich  his 
own  personality.  Every  treasure  which 
he  has  secured  only  makes  it  easier  to 
secure  something  still  higher  and  better.  - 

"Other  principles  are:  A  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
he  possesseth. 

"  What  shall  it  pro/it  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soult 

"  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it. 

"  It  is  a  book  of  parables  and  precepts. 


The  principle  of  reciprocity  on  which  its 
social  economy  is  based  is  well  enunci- 
ated by  one  of  the  followers  of  Josephs- 
son  :  Let  every  man  bear  his  own  burden. 
That  is  a  recognition  of  individual  duty. 
And  then  there  is  the  reciprocal  prin- 
ciple : 

"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfill  the  law  of  Christ. 

"  A  man  who  follows  Josephsson," 
said  the  billionaire,  as  he  took  my  hand, 
"  has  laid  up  his  treasures  where  moth 
doth  not  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do 
not  break  through  and  steal." 


HOW  ONE  CHURCH  REORGANIZED 
ITS  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


r-i-ni 


BY  H.   J.   HASKELL 


>HOSE  don't  look  like  quarter- 
lies," said  the  visitor  ;  "  what 
are  they  ?" 

"Class  books,"  replied  the  superin- 
tendent, briskly.  "  We  aren't  buying 
quarterlies  any  more.  The  girls  used 
them,  sometimes.  The  boys  didn't,  ex- 
cept in  school.  But  that  was  only  one 
trouble.  The  real  objection  was  that 
we  wanted  a  school  of  religion — a  school, 
mind  you — and  not  a  lot  of  sermons  on 
miscellaneous  topics  with  the  verses 
printed  in  the  quarterlies  for  texts.  So 
what  we've  got  now  is  a  graded  school. 
Let  me  show  you." 

Though  it  lacked  a  half-hour  of  open- 
ing time,  pupils  were  already  coming. 
In  a  corner  a  group  of  gfirls  were  bend- 
ing over  a  table  drawing  maps,  while  a 
teacher  stood  outside  the  circle,  occa- 
sionally making  a  suggestion. 

"  We  have  to  come  early  to  get  these 
maps  drawn,"  she  explained.  "  We  are 
so  busy  in  the  lesson  hour,  you  see." 

The  superintendent  stopped  a  boy  of 
thirteen  and  asked  for  his  book.  It  was 
made  of  blank  leaves  in  a  pair  of  black, 
cloth-bound  covers,  technically  known  as 
a  "  manuscript  binder."  A  printed  slip 
pasted  on  it  bore  the  words,  "  Beacon 
Hill  Sunday-School,  Junior  Department, 
Grade  D."  Written  carefully  beneath 
was  die.  title:  "The  Story  of  God's 
Later  Messengers." 


"  You  see  we  aren't  confined  to  the 
Bible  for  our  material,"  said  the  superin- 
tendent, as  he  opened  the  book.  "  Grade 
C  of  this  department  is  studying  the 
work  of  the  Apostles,  under  the  general 
title  of  '  The  Story  of  God's  Eariy  Mes- 
sengers.' But  we  don't  see  any  reason 
for  stopping  with  them,  as  if  their  work 
were  something  altogether  different  from 
modern  missions.  This  church  doesn't 
recognize  any  such  gap  in  religious 
development."  He  was  running  over 
the  pages  as  he  spoke.  They  were 
removable  at  will,  by  untying  the  string 
that  bound  them,  and  additional  leaves 
could  be  inserted.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  explained,  they  could  be  bound 
in  heavy  paper,  a  new  label  could  be 
pasted  on  the  binder,  and  it  would  be 
ready  for  the  next  year's  work. 

"  Don't  you  remember,  when  you  were 
a  boy,"  he  said,  "  that  it  was  always  a  lot 
more  fun  to  do  a  thing  yourself,  no 
matter  how  badly,  than  to  have  some- 
body else  do  it  for  you  ?  Now,  with  this 
scheme  the  boy  makes  his  text-book 
himself.  A  prepared  quarterly  is  like  a 
mechanical  toy  that  runs  itself  and  leaves 
the  owner  nothing  to  do.  It's  much 
neater  and  prettier  than  this,  but  it  isn't 
half  the  fun.     Is  it,  John  ?" 

The  owner  of  the  book  grinned  and 
nodded. 

"Let's  see.    These  first  lessons  are 
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about  India.  Here's  the  map.  Say, 
John,  I  don't  know  that  I'd  have  recog- 
nized that  as  India  if  it  hadn't  been 
labeled.  But  that's  all  right.  You'll  be 
drawing  a  better  one  before  you  get 
through." 

He  turned  to  the  first  lesson.  At  the 
top  of  the  page,  was  written  the  title, 
'  What  a  Cobbler  Did  for  God.'  In  the 
upper  left-hand  comer  was  pasted  a 
small  picture  of  a  Buddhist  temple. 

"  We  ought  to  have  had  William  Carey 
up  there,"  put  in  John ;  "  but  we  couldn't 
get  his  picture,  so  we  used  the  temple 
instead." 

Beside  the  picture  as  a  memory  verse 
were  Carey's  words :  "  Expect  great 
things  from  God.  Attempt  great  things 
for  God."  Underneath  was  a  series  of 
a  dozen  questions  such  as,  "  What  was 
Carey's  trade?"  "What  did  he  finally 
choose  to  do,  and  why?"  "To  what 
country  did  he  go  ?"  These  had  been 
hectographed  by  the  teacher  and  .a  space 
left  for  the  answers,  which  were  in  the 
boy's  handwriting.  The  other  lessons  in 
the  book  were  on  other  missionaries. 

"  But  you  use  Bible  lessons,  of  course  ?" 
the  visitor  inquired. 

"  Certainly.  Only  our  notion  is  that 
the  material  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the 
age  of  the  pupil.  We  have  organized 
the  school  into  five  departments  accord- 
ing to  age.  The  children  from  four  to 
nine  are  in  the  primary  department. 
The  junior  ages  are  nine  to  thirteen,  the 
intermediate  thirteen  to  seventeen,  the 
senior  seventeen  to  twenty-one,  and  there 
is  an  adult  department  besides.  Each 
department  includes  several  grades.  The 
school  has  an  average  attendance  of 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and 
we  plan  to  have  seventeen  grades.  As 
a  rule,  one  teacher  is  to  keep  a  clastonly 
a  year.  A  teacher  is  supposed  to  be  a 
specialist  in  one  grade,  and  the  classes 
are  to  progress  from  one  teacher  to  an- 
other, just  as  they  would  in  the  ward 
school.  All  schools  use  this  plan  with 
their  infants'  department  We  are  going 
to  try  the  same  principle  all  through  the 
school." 

"  And  how  do  you '  adapt '  your  mate- 
rial, as  you  call  it  ?"  persisted  the  visitor, 

"  Well,  take  the  primary  department. 
The  kindergartners  are  studying  nature 


lessons  with  the  general  idea  of  God  as 
the  creator,  providing  for  the  needs  of 
his  creatures.  The  older  ones  take  up 
the  same  idea  with  Bible  stories  select- 
ed to  illustrate  it — God  helping  Israel 
through  Moses  and  Samuel  and  David 
and  so  on.  We  assume  that  children 
between  nine  and  thirteen  are  interested 
in  great  events,  in  heroic  achievements, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  They  don't  care 
so  much  what  men  are  as  what  they  do. 
So  we  give  them  first  the  story  of  Hebrew 
history  selected  from  that  point  of  view, 
and  follow  it  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  and 
then  with  missionary  history.  All  through 
these  courses  in  the  junior  department, 
you  see,  we  emphasize  the  more  stirring 
things.  The  next  department,  the  inter- 
mediate, is  devoted  to  biographical  stud- 
ies of  characters  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testamei^ts  and  of  later  times.  Why, 
we  include  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Savon- 
arola and  Luther  and  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  just  as  much  as  we  do  Samuel 
and  Elijah  and  Josiah.  Adolescence, 
you  know,  is  a  time  when  boys  and  girls 
are  especially  interested  in  great  charac- 
ters and — " 

"Hold  on,"  the  visitor  interrupted. 
"  Excuse  me,  but  I  know  you're  a  busy 
business  man,  not  a  professor  of  peda- 
gogy. Where  did  you  get  all  these 
ideas  ?  What  is  a  Sunday-school  super- 
intendent supposed  to  know  of  the  needs 
of  adolescence,  and  all  that  ?" 

The  superintendent  laughed.  "  No," 
he  said,  "  we  don't  claim  any  originality 
here.  The  ideas  aren't  ours.  They  are 
Pease's — and  Short's.  You  see.  Professor 
Pease,  of  the  Hartford  School  of  Relig- 
ious Pedagogy,  got  out '  An  Outline  of  a 
Bible  School  Curriculum '  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  and  Short  got  hold  of  it. 
The  book  suggests  outlines  for  seventeen 
years'  work  for  pupils  of  every  age  from 
four  to  twenty-one.  We've  adopted  it 
bodily — and  it  works." 

Then  he  told  the  story.  When  the 
new  pastor  came,  two  years  previously, 
the  Sunday-school  was  getting  on  in  the 
usual  fashion,  without  much  interest  or 
enthusiasm.  After  looking  over  the  field, 
the  pastor  decided  that  the  first  need 
was  increased  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
force.  Few  of  the  teachers  were  experi- 
enced or  knew  anything  of  methods.     So 
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at  the  teachers'  meetings  he  set  them  to 
work,  not  on  the  next  Sunday's  lesson, 
but  on  a  book  on  pedagc^iy.  That  started 
the  interest,  and  the  second  year  about 
thirty  persons  began  the  study  of  Pro- 
fessor Coe's  "  Education  in  Religion  and 
Morals."  This  helped  them  to  a  pretty 
definite  idea  of  the  aims  of  religious  edu- 
cation and  of  the  Sunday-school.  Then, 
with  some  misgivings,  the  pastor  ordered 
a  half-dozen  copies  of  Pease's  "  Curricu- 
lum." The  book  discusses  the  charac- 
teristics of  children  and  young  people 
of  various  ages,  and  suggests  courses 
adapted  to  these  needs.  Each  course  is 
merely  outlined,  with  one  or  two  lessons 
worked  out  in  detail.  For  most  of  the 
lessons  merely  the  title  is  indicated,  and 
the  development  of  material  is  left  to  the 
teacher.  The  pastor  thought  the  book 
would  a£Ford  a  good  basis  for  discussion. 
He  hoped  that  within  a  year  a  few  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  and  adventuresome 
teachers  would  be  ready  to  discard  the 
International  lessons  and  experiment 
with  the  courses  outlined.  More  he  did 
not  expect. 

But  a  curious  thing  happened.  After 
the  first  evening's  discussion  there  was 
a  general  request  for  more  .copies  of  the 
"  Curriculum,"  until  twenty-five  had  been 
ordered.  The  teachers  asked  that  the 
meetings  be  held  semi-monthly,  then 
weekly.  At  times  a  fifteen-cent  lunch 
was  served,  followed  by  a  two-hour  dis- 
cussion. Teachers  were  asked  to  work 
out  new  lessons  from  the  titles  suggested 
in  the  guide-book.  Sometimes  one  of 
them  conducted  a  class  from  the  Sunday- 
school  invited  for  the  occasion  while  the 
others  looked  on  and  got  or  gave  sug- 
gestions. The  enthusiasm  grew.  Soon 
forty  persons  were  attending  the  meet- 
ings. 

"  This  is  the  greatest  religious  revival 
the  church  has  had  in  years,"  said  a 
deacon. 

It  was  the  pastor's  principle  to  let  the 
teachers  so  far  as  possible  do  the  talk- 
ing. They  soon  began  to  ask,  "  Why 
can't  we  try  this  plan  ourselves?"  A 
few  were  timid,  but  the  final  decision, 
without  pressure  from  the  pastor,  was 
practically  unanimous.  For  the  previous 
two  years'  courses  had  weeded  out  the 
teachers  who  had  not  the  time  or  the 


interest  sufficient  to  do  the  work,  and 
had  attracted  several  efficient  men  and 
women  to  whom  the  traditional  methods 
had  never  appealed. 

The  question  of  finance  had  to  be 
considered  carefully  before  a  change  was 
made,  for  the  church  was  not  wealthy, 
and,  besides,  it  was  directing  all  its 
energy  toward  the  erection  of  a  new 
building.  Copies  of  the  "  Curriculum  " 
would  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half  apiece, 
but  most  of  the  teachers  already  had  it. 
The  binders,  seven  by  nine  inches,  could 
be  had  for  ten  cents  each,  and  the  leaves 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred.  Small 
pictures  for  illustrating  the  lessons  could 
be  ordered  from  any  one  of  several  com- 
panies for  fifty  cents  a  hundred.  The 
change,  it  was  found,  would  entail  no 
extra  expense.  So  the  reorganization 
was  determined  on,  and  at  a  special 
meeting  a  realignment  of  classes  was 
arranged  in  order  to  conform  the  grades 
to  the  ages  specified  in  the  book. 

Altogether,  twenty-three  classes  were 
organized — one  in  each  of  thirteen  of 
the  seventeen  grades,  and,  in  some  of 
them,  two.  There  was  already  one  adult 
Bible  class.  Three  more  were  started, 
two  in  the  "  History  of  the  Bible,"  with 
Dr.  W.  J.  Mutch's  fifteen-cent  outline  as 
a  text,  and  the  third  in  the  "  Evolution 
of  the  Religion  of  Israel,"  founded  on 
Professor  Cornill's  scholarly  little  vol- 
ume, "  The  Prophets  of  Israel,"  which 
was  secured  in  paper  covers  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  In  the.  reorganized  school 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
were  above  high  school  age. 

"  What  have  been  your  results  ?"  the 
visitor  asked,  as  the  superintendent 
finished  his  story. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  of  course  I  could 
tell  you  better  after  we  have  had  a  year's 
experience.  But  the  thing  that  has  im- 
pressed me  most,  as  superintendent,  is 
that  every  teacher  is  here  every  Sunday. 
They  have  to  be,  you  know,  to  make  the 
classes  go,  because  they  must  outline 
each  lesson  in  advance.  On  an  aver- 
age, about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
used  to  be  absent.  In  the  three  months 
that  we've  been  running  a  graded  school 
we  have  hardly  had  an  absentee.  To 
me  that  is  more  significant  than  the  in- 
cre^ed  attendance  of  pupils,  though  for 
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the  quarter  that  has  been  over  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  above  last  year's  record. 
But  talk  to  some  of  the  teachers." 

They  agreed  with  the  superintendent. 
"  Before  we  adopted  the  graded  work," 
one  of  them  said,  "  I  had  about  decided 
to  give  up  my  class.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  International  lessons  weren't 
getting  us  anywhere.  I  was  quite  dis- 
couraged. But  things  are  different  now. 
The  pupils  take  hold  of  the  work  bet- 
ter." 

"  Take  hold  " — that  was  the  common 
expression.  Parents,  they  said,  had 
spoken  of  the  change.  In  one  family 
that  had  been  quarantined  because  of 
scarlet  fever,  the  children  had  insisted 
on  having  the  lesson-sheets  sent  in  every 
week  so  that  they  could  paste  the  pic- 
tures on  and  hunt  up  the  answers  to  the 
questions  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  Superintendent  led  the  way  to  a 
small  room  off  the  auditorium,  into  which 
children  had  been  crowding  before  going 
to  their  seats.  Hanging  from  wires 
were  large  sheets  of  cardboard,  each 
bearing  six  leaves  that  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  lesson  binders.  The 
display  leaves  had  been  selected  by  the 
teachers  as  class  exhibits.  On  some 
of  them   were  carefully  colored  maps. 


Others  carried  reproductions  of  famous 
paintings  artistically  arranged  with  the 
lesson  material.  All  showed  evidence 
of  painstaking  work.  The  children  were 
commenting  on  them  animatedly. 

"  We  thought  a  little  competition 
might  help,"  the  superintendent  ob- 
served. "Once  a  quarter  we  propose 
to  invite  the  parents  in  to  see  the  ex- 
hibits. We  hope  to  think  of  other 
devices  later.  But,  after  all,  we  are  put- 
ting our  main  dependence  in  our  graded 
curriculum.  There  are  two  ways  of  per- 
suading children  to  come  to  Sunday- 
school,  you  know.  One  is  to  hold  out 
all  sorts  of  inducements  like  picnics  and 
entertainments.  The  other  is  to  make 
the  teaching  so  interesting  that  they 
won't  want  to  stay  away.  We're  trying 
the  second." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  school  was 
deep  in  the  lessons,  drawing  maps,  hunt- 
ing up  Bible  passages,  looking  over  pic- 
tures, and  answering  questions. 

"  A  church,"  the  pastor  said,  as  he 
looked  over  the  auditorium,  "  is  a  com- 
plex organism,  with  many  branches. 
This  I  call  our  educational  department."' 

■  Further  information  conceminK  this  experiment  ia 
religious  education  mav  be  secured  from  tlie  Re«- 
W.  M.  Short,  Beacon  Hill  Congregational  Cbnrcb, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


SPRING 

BY  MARY  BALDWIN 

Dawn  and  its  silence  draw  a  silver  sigh 

Far  in  the  east  where  early  shadows  lie 

All  flocked  and  folded  like  soft  peaceful  sheep. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Spring  stirs  in  its  sleep. 

Breathes  into  life  a  misty  floating  sheen ; 

The  willows  dreamy  drip  of  constant  green ; 

Exultant  beats  a  bird-heart  o'er  a  nest, 

Where  dim,  vague  stirrings  'neath  the  tiny  breast 

Spell  fresh  the  miracle  of  motherhood. 

Ah,  how  the  world  is  young  I  ah,  how  'tis  good  I 

To  feel  the  new  life  flutter  mystic  wing; 

Like  to  a  lark  to  feel  one's  soul  upspring, 

Transpierce  the  very  limit  of  the  sky, 

And  toss  its  challenge  to  Eternity  I 
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HISTORY  does  not  furnish  us 
with  any  more  striking  example 
of  the  inherent  force  of  united 
popular  purpose,  when  intelligently  and 
unswervingly  directed  to  good  ends,  than 
the  recent  restitution  to  Finland,  after 
six  years  of  sore  tribulation,  of  her  ancient 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties.  The 
magnificent  outcome  of  the  Finnish 
nation's  calm  resoluteness  is,  in  its  largest 
sense,  the  triumph  of  an  enlightened 
democracy  over  a  mediaeval  despotism 
immensely  superior  in  everything  but 
moral  prestige — the  triumphant  vindica- 
tion, on  the  stage  of  nations,  of  high 
ideals  over  the  gross  forces  of  material- 
ism and  greed. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  closely  into 
what  Finland  has  gained  through  the 
historic  ukase  of  November  4,  we  find 
that  the  country  has  specific  grounds  for 
self-felicitation.  In  the  first  rank  of 
importance  is  the  assurance  that  no 
further  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  will  be  attempted  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Finnish  nation,  on  whom 
is  bestowed  as  a  further  safeguard  the 
right  of  determining  the  legality  of  all 
governmental  procedure,  thus  insuring 
the  people  a  degree  of  direct  control 
over  legislation  which  they  were  far  from 
enjoying  under  the  old  order  of  things. 
Further,  the  last  traces  of  the  evil  sys- 
tem of  the  censorship  have  been  doomed 
to  disappear,  a  consummation  which, 
however  devoutly  prayed  for  of  old,  had 
never  before  in  the  history  of  Russia's 
relations  mth  Finland  been  more  than 
partially  and  grudgingly  granted.  The 
change  is,  of  course,  not  so  revolutionary 
as  in  Russia,  where  there  has  never 
hitherto  been  any  organ  for  the  expres- 
sion of  popular  opinion,  but  it  is,  never- 

*  The  author  of  this  article  is  a  nephew  of  Senator 
Otto  Donner,  of  the  Finnish  Government,  has  been 
nrominent  in  Finnish-American  organizations,  and 
has  contributed  otlier  articles  on  this  general  subject 
to  The  Outlook.— The  Editors. 


theless,  of  enormous  significance  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  The  present  task  of 
remodeling  the  whole  form  of  parlia- 
mentary institutions  is  a  reform  which 
for  many  years  past  all  classes  in  Fin- 
land have  recognized  not  only  as  de- 
sirable but  as  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 
Under  the  old  order  of  things  the  legisla- 
tive machinery,  based  as  it  was  on  the 
antiquated  system  of  the  Four  Estates 
formerly  in  vogue  in  Sweden,  although 
up  to  the  present  time  justified  in  its 
results,  had  not  only  grown  decidedly 
too  cumbersome,  but  had  plainly,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  at  large,  become 
inadequate  for  modem  requirements, 
and  was  bound  to  give  way  in  due  course 
to  a  system  answering  more  nearly  and 
directly  to  the  needs  of  a  highly  educated 
and  progressive  proletariat. 

The  present  extraordinary  Diet,  there- 
fore, will  pass  into  history  as  the  last  of 
its  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  has  the  unique 
function  of  decreeing  its  own  end  and 
taking  measures  for  the  creation  of  a 
successor  very  differently  constituted,  as 
well  as  endowed  with  far  wider  powers. 
Before  it  passes  to  its  rest,  however,  it 
will  have  enacted  other  most  im[>ortant 
legislative  measures — laws  to  secure  ab- 
solute freedom  of  the  press,  of  speech, 
of  person,  of  public  meeting  and  organ- 
ization, such  statutes  to  be  guaranteed 
inviolable  by  being  placed  among  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  all  future 
attacks  on  which  by  the  Czar  or  his 
Ministers  are  to  be  guarded  against  by 
the  adoption  of  wording  so  precise  and 
clear  that  it  cannot  possibly  admit  of 
ambiguous  construction. 

It  would  seem  that,  having  thus  glori- 
ously won  back  their  freedom  without 
bloodshed,  the  Finlanders  would  now 
naturally  unite  to  take  common  meas- 
ures for  the  security  as  well  as  the  im- 
provement of  their  autonomous  institu- 
tions. It  is  here,  however,  that  we  are 
confronted  with  a  spectacle  that  is  as 
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disconcerting  and  saddening  to  the  lovers 
and  admirers  of  Finland  as  it  is  new  and 
startling  in  the  history  of  her  people, 
hitherto  universally  admired  for  their 
unflinching  adherence  to  law-abiding 
procedure  and  orderly  protest,  even  in 
the  face  of  most  bitter  and  long-continued 
oppression  and  studied  provocation.  It 
would  really  seem  as  if  the  Finnish 
national  character,  so  entirely  admirable 
under  adversity,  had  suffered  a  species 
of  moral  disintegration  under  the  stress 
of  sudden  prosperity.  It  is  lamentable 
to  find  that  just  at  this  juncture,  when 
the  fortunes  of  Finland,  in  the  face  of 
the  partial  triumph  of  thfe  reactionary 
forces  in  Russia,  may  be  swaying  in  the 
balance,  the  Grand  Duchy  itself  should . 
be  rent  by  factional  bitterness  and  mis- 
trust. But  so  it  is,  and  the  situation 
needs  study  in  a  new  light. 

In  former  articles  in  The  Outlook 
(September  20,  1902,  and  January  10, 
1903),  I  have  shown  how  Finland  was 
roughly  divided  into  the  rival  camps  of 
Svekomans  and  Fennomans,  and  how, 
in  pursuit  of  the  Machiavellian  policy 
immemorially  dear  to  Russian  statecraft, 
of  divide  ut  itnperes,  it  has  always  been 
the  aim  of  Russia  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  speak- 
ing elements  in  order  to  render  easier 
of  accomplishment  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  destroying  Finnish  autonomy 
altogether. 

Most  unhappy,  indeed,  and  far-reach- 
ing, have  been  the  effects  of  this  policy 
of  darkness  and  double-deafing — effects 
that  have,  alas  1  come  to  light  with  start- 
ling clearness  now  that  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  tyrant  has  been  shaken  off,  and 
the  Finns  find  themselves  left  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation.  Now  it  is  only 
too  manifest  how  the  constant  spectacle, 
during  six  years  of  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  the  rights  of  others,  as  evidenced 
in  official  malversation,  chicanery,  and 
bribery,  and  in  the  system  of  police 
espionage  and  the  encouragement  of 
paid  poUtical  informers ;  of  the  insidious 
posing  of  the  Russian  Government  as 
the  particular  friend  of  the  unemployed 
working  classes,  to  whom  it  more  than 
once  distributed  money  and  food  drawn 
from  the  funds  collected  in  previous 
years  by  the  Finnish  State  and  provincial 


governments ;  and  of  the  systematic  set- 
ting of  class  against  class,  inevitably 
worked  subtly  and  almost  imperceptibly 
to  undermine,  particularly  among  a  por- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes,  that  stem 
sense  of  personal  independence  and  in- 
tegrity, combined  with  respect  for  the 
law,  which  has  always  been  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  the  Finnish  race. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that 
Finland  should  now  be  in  special  peril 
from  its  outer  enemies,  among  the  most 
active  and  influential  of  whom  must  natu- 
rally be  counted  the  Russian  officials  who 
have  just  been  forced  out  of  the  posts 
upon  which  they  had  for  so  long  illegally 
fattened  in  the  Grand  Duchy — from 
Prince  John  Obolensky  himself,  and  the 
ousted  governors  of  Finnish  provinces, 
down  to  the  merest  provincial  hanger-on 
of  the  alien  police  heads.  In  the  natural 
order  of  things,  however,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  Finnish  cause  in 
St.  Petersburg  would  triumph  over  all 
their  machinations  when  guided  by  such 
competent  and  devoted  men  as  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  for  Finnish  Affairs, 
General  Langhoff,  in  whom  the  Czar 
appears  to  have  great  confidence,  and 
his  chief  assistant,  former  Governor 
Bjombeig,  of  Vasa,  who  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  one  man  possesses  the 
most  implicit  trust  of  the  Finnish  people. 
But  it  is  in  truth  sad  to  think  that  their 
task  should  be  immeasurably  increased, 
and  their  success  put  in  serious  jeopardy, 
by  internal  foes  of  the  country.  Yet 
such  is  the  unhappy  truth.  Instead  of 
the  prudent,  well-considered  co-operation 
of  all  classes  of  the  commimity  in  the 
work  of  rehabilitation  which  the  previous 
history  of  the  country  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  admirers  of  Finland  have  now 
the  chagrin  of  seeing  a  resolute  attempt 
made  by  a  fraction  of  the  new  common- 
wealth to  arrograte  to  itself  a  controlling 
part  in  the  work  of  reorganization.  The 
ugly  specter  of  social  fanaticism,  under 
the  red  banner  of  Social  Democracy,  is 
seen  struggling  to  rise  to  power  on  the 
ruins  of  the  overthrown  despotism  first 
erected  by  the  mailed  fist  of  Muscovy, 
and  so  lately  reviled  by  the  very  faction 
that  would  now  take  its  principles  of 
action  as  their  models. 

The  Social  Democratic  party  is  a  new 
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phenomenon  in  Finnish  politics,  and,  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  show,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
Russian  misrule  of  the  past  six  years, 
with  its  studied  policy  of  fomenting  not 
only  party  but  class  discord.  Founded 
partly  on  legitimate  grounds  of  disaffec- 
tion, such  as  lack  of  representation  in  the 
Diet  and  denial  of  the  right  of  suffrage, 
it  has  gone  to  school  under  an  apt  mas- 
ter of  violence  and  treachery,  and  it 
would  be  strange  if,  finding  itself  sud- 
denly become  master  of  its  destinies,  it 
did  not  yield  to  excesses  in  its  new  and 
unwonted  taste  of  power,  unbalanced  as 
yet  by  the  restraining  influence  of  any 
adequate  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  youngest  by  far  not  only  of  the 
political  parties  of  Finland,  but  of  the 
various  national  entities  composing  the 
great  and  rapidly  growing  modem  phe- 
nomenon of  the  Socialist  body  which 
i§  seeking  to  establish  a  common 
brotherhood  of  propaganda  and  action 
against  the  monarchical  and  military  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  the  Social  Democ- 
racy of  Finland  (the  extremists  among 
which,  during  the  Russian  regime  of 
terrorism,  had  declared  an  alliance  with 
the  Socialist-Revolutionary  party  in  Rus- 
sia) is,  nevertheless,  the  first  section 
of  that  body  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  it  can  exert  an  immediate  and 
powerful  influence  in  the  creation  of 
new  forms  of  government ;  and  for  that 
reason  its  methods  of  procedure  and 
their  results  must  be  watched  with 
particular  interest,  especially  by  the 
neighboring  nations.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, even  by  those  weary  of  auto- 
cratic misrule  and  military  despotism, 
with  their  everlasting  international  rival- 
ries and  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation 
which  they  entail,  that  so  far,  in  the 
fierce  light  which  thus  beats  upon  them, 
the  Finnish  Social  Democrats  have  not 
cut  a  very  dignified  or  even  respectable 
figure. 

It  is  not  that  the  political  programme 
of  the  party  is  beyond  the  demands  of 
reason.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  de- 
mand for  a  unicameral  legislature  and 
universal  suffrage  seem  to  have  com- 
mended themselves  so  strongly  to  the 
Finnish  people  as  a  whole  that  they 
have  been  practically  acceded  to  by  the 


Mechelin  Senate  and  the  special  I^sla- 
tive  committee  appointed  by  the  Diet  to 
prepare  the  oi&cial  scheme  of  govern- 
mental reforms,  though  there  exist  minor 
points  of  difference  tiiat  have  yet  to  be 
adjusted.  It  is  their  studied  attitude  of 
defiance,  their  absolute  disregard  for 
any  interests  but  their  own — in  other 
words,  their  lack  of  a  communal  con- 
science— their  appeals  to  passion  and 
prejudice,  their  preaching  of  the  gospel 
not  merely  of  social  discontent,  but  of 
class  hatred  and  racial  animosities,  to- 
gether with  their  many  deeds  of  actual  vio- 
lence— that  constitute  the  Social  Demo- 
crats a  most  potent  menace  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Finnish  State.  This  menace 
is  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  is  without  a  mili- 
tary arm  to  quell  any  belligerent  demon- 
stration on  the  part  of  organized  labor 
on  account  of  the  abolition  of  the  Fin- 
nish army  by  the  Russian  bureaucracy 
in  1901  and  the  further  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  the  gendarmerie  and 
police  force  are  undergoing  reorganiza- 
tion from  top  to  bottom  after  their  whole- 
sale corruption  during  the  Muscovite 
tyranny.  It  is  this  unhappy  state  of 
affairs  that  has  made  it  easy  for  the 
Social  Democrats  to  send  agitators 
throughout  the  country  inciting  the  more 
ignorant  and  credulous  of  the  peasantry 
against  the  upper  classes  in  general, 
who,  after  all,  are  the  most  liberal-minded 
and  democratic  in  Europe,  and  recount- 
ing the  bloody  exploits  of  the  Russian 
"  mujiks "  in  the  distant  provinces  of 
the  Empire  as  something  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, if  not  actually  of  emulation. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  demeanor  of  the 
lower  classes  in  both  town  and  country 
has  shown  signs  of  change  for  the  worse, 
and  that  instances  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  workingmen  against  others  of 
their  number  who  did  not  share  their 
views  have  been  frequent  of  late  in 
Helsingfors  and  other  towns.  Matters 
actually  went  so  far  that  prominent  agi- 
tators made  a  public  appeal  in  the  capi- 
tal for  the  formation  of  a  gigantic  or- 
ganization of  school-children  over  fifteen 
years  of  age  to  withstand  the  "  slavery  " 
imposed  upon  them  by  parents  and 
teachers,  whom  they  were  openly  called 
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upon  to  defy,  so  that  they  should  learn 
to  have  "  backbone  "  in  preparation  for 
the  struggle  for  their  full  rights  when 
they  should  begin  life  I  As  for  the  exist- 
ing young  people's  unions  of  one  kind 
or  another,  they  ought  to  disappear,  inas- 
much as  they  had  the  grand  motto  of 
"  Equality  and  Liberty  "  only  upon  their 
lips  I 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  however, 
that  a  reaction  from  all  this  preaching 
of  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness,  and,  incidentally,  of  extermination 
of  the  Swedish  element,  is  beginning, 
according  to  latest  advices,  to  make 
itself  felt  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
there  is  little  choice  between  Russian 
tyranny  and  rabble  rule.  There  is  even 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Social 
Democracy  of  Russia  has  recently  sent 
a  protest  to  their  too  fervid  sympadiizers 
in  the  Grand  Duchy,  representing  to 
them  that  they  will  only  furnish  an  ex- 
cuse, by  proceeding  to  methods  of  vio- 
lence, for  the  Russian  Government  to  step 
in  on  the  plea  that  the  Finlanders  have 
definitely  shown  themselves  unable  to  rule 
themselves  peaceably.  However  this 
may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  orderly 
element  is  bestirring  itself  to  make  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  felt,  so  that  even 
the  regular  Socialist  organ  in  Helsing- 
fors,  the  "Tyomies,"  is  found  utging 
the  workingmen's  and  "  Red  Guard " 
committees  to  put  only  men  who  are 
well  known  and  tried  in  positions  of 
importance,  and  pointing  out  the  dangers 
of  allowing  the  anarchistic  element  to 
obtain  too  much  prominence  in  the  ranks 
of  the  party. 

This  is  only  as  it  should  be,  for  it  re- 
mains true,  notwithstanding  the  success 
of  the  Nationalist  movement  in  Novem- 
ber, that  there  never  was  more  urgent 
need  of  union  among  all  parties  in  Fin- 
land, for  in  the  background  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  wisest  statesmen  there 
lies  the  constant  apprehension  of  that 


close  interrelatedness  of  Finnish  affairs 
witib  those  of  the  Muscovite  Empire 
which  still  makes  possible  a  return,  in 
case  the  popular  movement  in  Russia 
should  definitely  fail,  to  the  iniquitous 
policy  of  repression  and  destruction  of 
constitutional  guarantees.  Hence  the 
Constitutionalists,  who  hold  the  reins  of 
power,  must  be  alert  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times.  Apparently  they  are  doing 
so,  and  are  quite  ready  and  even  anxious 
to  meet  their  political  opponents  half- 
way, for  they  recognize  the  great  value 
of  prompt  action  under  the  circum- 
stances. They  see  that  if  the  forces  of 
reaction  in  Russia,  as  exemplified  most 
strikingly  in  the  baleful  figure  of  Dur- 
novo,  or  in,  that  of  Trepofif,  triumph 
before  the  work  of  the  Diet  is  complete, 
the  whole  labor  of  the  Finnish  patriots 
might  be  rendered  abortive.  The  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  catastrophe  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  and,  looking  to  such  an 
eventuality,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Diet 
ought  to  hold  Time  by  the  forelock,  and 
be  ready  with  some  constitutional  device 
providing  for  the  instant  call  of  a  Na- 
tional Assembly  elected  by  direct  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  so  secure  a  legisla- 
tive body  thoroughly  democratic  and 
representative  of  the  whole  nation,  which 
could  then  take  action  with  the  absolute 
certainty  that  in  whatever  interpretation 
it  should  place  upon  the  necessities  of 
the  situation,  or  in  whatever  measures  it 
should  deem  necessary  for  the  salvation 
of  Finland,  it  would  have  the  imited 
backing  of  the  people. 

May  we  not  reasonably  hope,  however, 
that  the  Czar's  Government  will  not  dare, 
after  all,  to  flout  a  second  time  the  out- 
spoken opinion  of  civilized  mankind  in 
favor  of  Finnish  autonomy,  even  if  it 
should  not  hesitate  to  defy  the  reawak- 
ened wrath  of  an  outraged  people,  this 
time  determined  to  fight  to  the  last  gasp 
for  the  sacred  hearths  of  a  free  race  and 
the  cherished  banners  of  civilization  and 
progress. 
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o  J  .  D  •  The  first  of  the  recent 
.  .  J  -^  exploring  expeditions  into 
the  wilds  of  Labrador  was 
made  by  a  party  of  students  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1891.  In  a  small  schooner  the 
main  party  visited  the  coast  of  the  peninsula 
as  far  north  as  Hopedale,  while  four  of  the 
members  went  up  the  Grand  River  three 
hundred  miles  to  the  Grand  Falls,  under- 
going great  hardships  and  bringing  back 
important  material  as  a  result  of  their  ex- 
ploration. The  story  of  the  trip  is  interest- 
ingly told  by  one  of  the  participants.  (Bow- 
doin Boys  in  Labrador.  By  Jonathan  Prince 
Cilley,  Jr.  Cilley  &  Burpee,  Rockland, 
Maine.    SOc. ;  postage,  8c.) 

_  .  -  Readers  of  the  English 

F-*  nu-         "Spectator"    will    be 

•^  grateful  for  another  se- 

lection from  the  short  essays  of  Mr.  Richard 
Holt  Hutton,  so  long  identified  with  that 
admirable  journal,  and  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  literary  journalists  of  bis  time. 
This  selection  covers  a  wide  range,  and 
brings  out  the  diversity  of  Mr.  Hutton's 
gifts,  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies,  and  the 
ease  and  clearness  of  his  style.  He  was  a 
journalist  in  his  attitude  rather  than  in  the 
manner  of  his  work ;  for  many  of  these  short 
essays  are  stamped  with  genuine  literary 
quality.  He  is  at  his  best  in  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  Wordsworth,  Cardinal  New- 
man, Carlyle,  and  Arnold,  and  his  best  means 
keen  criticism,  sympathetic  interpretation, 
and  an  eminently  readable  style.  This  vol- 
ume will  not  add  to  Mr.  Hutton's  reputation, 
but  it  will  give  pleasure  to  the  large  group 
of  readers  who  have  learned  to  enjoy  his 
intelligence,  lucidity,  and  the  air  of  elevation 
wtiich  pervaded  everything  he  wrote.  (Brief 
Literary  Criticisms.  By  the  late  Richard 
Holt  Hutton.  Selected  and  Edited  by  his 
Niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York.    $1  .SO.) 

Cache  la  Poadre  ^  '^^'''j  A,^«""«  !"«'o- 
»,acf.e  «.  i-vuu.       drama  de   luxe,  with  a 

Wall  Street  villain,  a  beautiful  but  depraved 
enchantress,  a  youthful  hero  who,  foully 
wronged,  becomes  a  cowboy  of  pure  heart  and 
vast  strength,  and  a  culminating  thrill  at  the 
Custer  massacre  followed  by  a  wedding — ^all 
bound  in  buskin  ornamented  in  cowboy  style 
with  leather  fringes.  This  edition  is  equiv. 
alent  to  admission  to  the  boxes;  for  those 
who  are  content  to  sit  in  the  stalls  there  is  a 
plainer  edition  somewhat  less  lavishly  illus- 
trated.    (Cache   la   Poudre.     By   Herbert 


Myrick.  The  Orange  Judd  Company,  New 
York.    #5.    Postage,  20c.) 

^  It  J  J  .11.  While  memory  remains  to 
Called  to  the  ,  i      j    •      .u 

_.  , .  many  who  suffered   in   the 

"*"*  Civil  War,  both  North  and 

South,  pictures  are  brought  out  and  hung 
before  us,  keeping  alive  the  pathos  and  the 
occasional  flashes  of  comedy  of  forty  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Thruston  evidenUy  writes  from 
intimate  knowledge.  The  story  opens  with 
a  bright  scene — the  girlish  bride  running 
down  the  road  to  meet  her  husband,  uncon- 
scious of  the  bitter  news  he  brings  of  a  war 
that  will  darken  all  their  future.  It  is  a  story 
of  the  hardship  of  those  who  stay  at  home — 
and  we  realize  that  it  is  not  overdrawn. 
The  charm  of  it  lies  in  its  perfect  natural- 
ness, and  there  also  is  the  secret  of  its  in- 
tensity. (Called  to  the  Field.  By  Lucy 
Meacham  Thruston.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.    tlSO.) 

The  Castle  ^^  **  painful  situation  of  a 
of  Lies  "*"  publicly  reputed  a  coward 
^  because  his  nerve  became  par- 

alyzed in  a  critical  situation,  who  rushes  into 
reckless  adventure  with  a  bare  hope  of  re- 
trieving his  self-respect,  there  seems  to  be  an 
excellent  chance  for  a  psychological  study. 
But  the  plot  soon  plunges  into  an  intricate 
and  crudely  wrought  tissue  of  incidents  too 
hard  of  belief  to  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
The  Bulgarian-Macedonian  crisis  furnishes 
the  raw  material.  (The  Castle  of  Lies.  By 
Arthur  Henry  Vesey.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.    #1.50.) 

Ebon's  "^^  compact  little  dic- 

Musical  Dictionary  i°'^^-^'  Pf^'^P'- 
more  accurately,  ex- 
panded musical  vocabulary  or  glossary — is 
rather  more  inclusive  than  most  books  of  its 
class.  Its  defects  are  not  difficult  to  find; 
but  its  merits  will  be  more  evident  to  those 
who  use  it  We  cannot  quite  understand 
why  its  list  of  composers  and  other  mu- 
sical artists  should  not  include  Americans. 
The  book  contains  a  list  of  musical  terms  in 
English  with  their  Italian  equivalents.  In  a 
note  Mr.  Elson  presents  a  very  reasonable 
argument  for  the  retention  of  Italian  as  the 
language  for  musical  directions.  (Elson's 
Music  Dictionary.  By  Louis  C.  Elson.  The 
Oliver  Ditson  Company,  New  York.  $1.) 
E  'Hana  f  These  five  volumes  confirm 
aposi  ^  oj  jjjg  impressions  recorded 
Holy  Scnptwe  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  recently  made 
upon  their  predecessor.  Each  contains  on 
an  average  between  fifty  and  sixty  short  ser- 
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mons,  amply  justifying  Dr.  Maclaren's  repu- 
tation as  a  master  of  expository  preaching. 
In  his  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  fruit- 
ful lessons  for  to-day  are  discovered  in  ap- 
parently barren  texts  concerning  ancient 
events,  while  religion  and  morality  are  fused 
together,  as  in  the  preaching  of  the  prophets. 
In  the  New  Testament,  while  his  standpoint 
is  that  of  the  mediaeval  theology,  to  the 
extent  of  maintaining  that  Jesus  could  not 
be  the  Saviour  of  the  world  unless  super- 
naturally  bom,  this  feature  appears  but 
occasionally;  religious  and  moral  emphasis 
is  continuous.  These  volumes  are  a  treas- 
ury of  thought  for  preachers,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  all  who  study  the  Scriptures 
for  a  practical  purpose.  (Expositions  of 
Holy  Scripture.  By  Rev.  Alexander  Mac- 
laren,  D.D.,  Litt.D.  The  Books  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  2  vols.  The  Gosi>el  of  St 
Matthew,  3  vols.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
New  York.) 

p  f  ^  -tx.  This  substantial  volume  from 
^Tt  the  prolific  pen  of  Dr.  Den- 

reader  through  the  ground-floor  of  psychol- 
ogy, as  introductory  to  the  upper  stories  of 
wiU  and  intellect  The  conception  of  psychol- 
ogy here  presented  is  distinctively  spiritual, 
and  carries  a  religious  value.  The  universe 
itself  is  regarded  as  psychical,  and  one  is 
reminded  of  Virgil's  well-known  lines : 
"Immanent  spirit  sustains  the  All,  and  infusing  itself 

through  the  members. 
Mind  gives  motion  to  mass,  and  blends  with  its  huge- 
ness of  body." 
Dr.  Snider  gives  a  fresh  and  original  treat- 
ment to  a  familiar  subject,  and  raises  new 
points  for  thought  with  stimulating  effect 
To  whatever  criticism  he  may  provoke  his 
fellow-psychologists,  he  is  most  symmetrical. 
That  "of  all  good  things  there  are  three," 
as  Germans  say,  is  a  cardinal  maxim  with 
hira.  The  distribution  of  his  subject  matter 
into  triads,  which  appears  in  his  preceding 
works,  is  carried  through  here,  as  diere,  into 
the  uttermost  details.  Distinguished  psy- 
chologists have  protested  against  confound- 
ing psychology  and  philosophy.  In  the 
Prolegomena  introductory  to  his  treatment  of 
Feeling,  Dr.  Snider  goes  further;  he  de- 
thrones philosophy,  and  installs  psychology 
in  its  place  as  "the  science  of  sciences." 
But  surely  this  is  revolutionary.  The  Mi«A- 
ing'  by  which  the  Self  creates  an  ordered 
universe  out  of  innumerable  fragmentary 
facts,  including  those  of  the  very  being  of 
the  Self,  is  a  philosophical  work,  though  the 
activity  which  undertakes  it  is  psychical. 
We  think  Dr.  Snider  is  rather  too  hard  on 
his  fellow-craftsmen,  the  psychologists,  in 
saying  that  they  "  write  and  teach  Chaos." 
On  the  whole,  setting  extreme  claims  aside. 


his  treatment  of  Feeling  does  not,  in  sub- 
stance, di£Fer  from  that  of  current  authori- 
ties ;  but  it  prefers  to  the  hard  beaten  padi 
walking  on  the  springy  grass  that  borders  it. 
(Feeling,  with  Prolegomena.  By  Dr.  Dei»- 
ton  J.  Snider.  The  Sigma  Publishing  Com- 
pany, St  Louis,    f  1.50.) 

-,_„.  ^  o ,      A  useful  handbook,  cover- 

^?£nS  ing    a  different  field  from 

■'^  ~        any  single  volume  of  which 

we  know.  It  devotes  a  chapter  to  each  coun- 
try (including  even  North  Africa  and  Asia 
Minor),  and,  without  undertaking  the  full 
work  of  a  guide-book,  discusses  routes,  at- 
tractions, and  all  the  large  and  important 
aspects  of  travel  and  sightseeing  for  that 
country.  There  are  also  outlines  of  history, 
information  as  to  art  and  architecture,  bibli- 
ographies, money  tables,  abundant  maps, 
pictures  of  famous  objects  of  interest,  sug- 
gestions as  to  equipment,  and  much  else. 
(How  to  Prepare  for  Europe.  By  H.  A- 
Guerber.  Doidd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$2,  net.) 

H  xel  of  "^^^  *'*°  **'  hatched  a  duck 
aJtherlld  reappears  in  an  English  vil- 
lage,  where  she  figures  as  the 
anxious,  dull-witted  mother  of  a  bright,  im- 
pulsive girl.  The  latter  does  nothing  worse 
than  to  engage  herself  to  the  wrong  num, 
and  extricate  herself  again  with  brave  des- 
patch. It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  hero- 
ine likening  herself  and  Mr.  Inderwicks,  her 
lover,  to  Jane  Eyre  and  Rochester.  The 
thought  had  already  occurred  to  us.  The 
author  evidently  knows  rural  England  as 
well  as  how  to  write  a  pleasing  story.  (Hazel 
of  Heatherland.  By  Mabel  Barnes-Grundy. 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York. 
11.50.) 

JoHn  WUHer^  l^^X Ur^'S.^^ 
Walker  Woods,  Jr.,  won  distinction  in  more 
spheres  of  activity  than  any  clergyman  in 
our  country  before  or  after  him.  As  minister 
for  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  Scottish  Kirk, 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  long  struggle 
for  popular  rights  which  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  the  Free  Church  in  1843.  Called 
hither  in  1766,  as  was  his  countrjrman.  Dr. 
McCosb,  a  centtiry  later,  to  be  collie  Presi- 
dent at  Princeton,  the  vigorous  life  he  in>> 
parted  to  the  college  justified  the  expectation 
entertained  at  his  advent,  likened  by  Moses 
Coit  Tyler  to  "  that  of  a  prince  coming  to  a 
throne."  Before  the  war  for  independence 
he  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of 
American  Presbyteri:mism,  mainly  on  the 
lines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  During 
the  war  he  sat  in  the  Continental  Congress 
and  won  distinction  by  efficient  service  in 
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military,  financial,  and  diplomatic  affairs/ 
Horace  Walpole,  indeed,  thought  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  Revolution  itself.  The 
bi<%raphy  of  such  a  man  is  an  inseparable 
component  of  the  history  of  his  university 
and  church  and  country.  (John  Witherspoon. 
By  David  Walker  Woods,  Jr.,  M.A.  The 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York, 
f  1.50,  net.) 

•n.     r     ^  o   •,      Cy  Warman  is  well  known 

The  Last  Spike       •'  •..         t        i      j 

■^         as   a    wnter    of    railroad 

stories,  for  which  his  early  experiences  as  a 
railroad  engineer  had  supplied  him  with 
abundant  material.  The  tales  in  his  new 
book  are  chiefly  of  the  early  days  of  raib-oad- 
ing  in  the  West;  the  one  which  g^ves  its 
title  to  the  volume  is  the  romantic  story  of  a 
young  engineer  engaged  in  the  building  of 
the  first  transcontinental  road,  the  romance 
culminating  with  the  driving  of  "  the  last 
spike."  The  stories  are  readable  and  enter- 
taining, but  they  lack  that  something  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  is  called  "  the 
literary  touch."  (The  Last  Spike  and  Other 
Railroad  Stories.  By  Cy  Warman.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    11.25.) 


Mnseams  and 


A  very  convenient  work  in 
„  .        ,  _  two  small  volumes,  the  first 

Rmns  cf  Rome  ^^  ^^^^^^^  describes  the  mu- 
seums and  the  second  the  ruins  of  the  Eter- 
nal City,  by  two  well-known  German  scholars, 
who  have  revised  the  English  edition.  The 
plan  of  the  work  is  very  simple.  Beginning 
with  the  Vatican,  the  student  is  taken  through 
the  Papal  collections,  the  municipal  collec- 
tions, and  the  national  collections,  the  text 
describing  and  characterizing  the  master- 
pieces, with  sufficient  biographical  data  relat- 
ing to  the  sculptors,  with  succinct  but  clear 
accounts  of  the  character  of  the  work,  and 
descriptions  which  enable  the  reader  to 
fasten  his  attention  on  special  characteristics, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  a  profusion  of  illus- 
trations. Each  volume  is  prefaced  by  a 
short  bibliog^phy  giving  a  list  of  books 
which  treat  of  Rome  and  Romans,  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  beginner  who 
means  to  be  a  serious  student  in  the  way  of 
access  to  the  best  literature.  (The  Museums 
and  Ruins  of  Rome.  By  Walter  Amelung 
and  Heinrich  Holtzinger.  In  2  vols.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    t3,  net.) 

Old  Washington  Five  short  stories  by  Mrs. 
^  Spofford  portraymg  the 
struggles  for  a  livelihood  made  by  Southern 
women  in  Washington  after  the  war.  The 
"  Little  Old  Woman  "  is  particularly  pathetic, 
"A  Colonel's  Christmas  "  foreshadows  better 
times,  and  true  love  triumphs  over  worldly 
advantages  in  "  A  Thanksgiving  Breakfast." 
Humor,  tenderness,   and   an   intimate   ac- 


quaintance with  the  time  characterize  these 
tales.  (Old  Washington.  By  Harriet  Pres- 
cott  Spofford.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
11.50.) 

Philosophy  of     Since    the    publication^   a 
„  ..^.      •'      dozen  years  ago,  of  Otto 
*  Pfleiderer's  masterly  work 

on  this  subject,  no  competitor  with  its  fame 
has  appeared  till  now,  when  the  present  work 
by  the  veteran  Haraild  Hdffding,  of  Copen- 
hagen, seems  likely  to  dispute  with  it  for 
pre-eminence.  He  defines  his  task  as  "to 
elucidate  the  relation  of  religion  to  spiritual 
life,"  of  which  it  is  one  among  various  forms. 
The  real  nature  of  religion  is  not  to  be  found 
in  its  beginnings,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  but  rather  in  its  development,  in  which 
an  unchanging  principle  is  discovered  oper- 
ating throughout  the  continual  cliange  of 
religious  forms.  Such  a  principle  appears 
in  all  popular  religions,  but  especially  in  the 
higher  types  of  religion,  in  "  the  conviction 
that  no  value  perishes  out  of  the  world,"  and 
this  is  accordingly  held  to  be  "  the  core  of 
religion."  Religious  need  "consists  in  the 
desire  to  hold  fast  to  the  conservation  of 
the  highest  values  beyond  the  limits  which 
experience  exhibits  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
transformations  which  experience  reveals." 
Thus  our  religious  problem  to-day  is  only 
a  special  form  of  "a  great  riddle"  occur- 
ring also  in  other  special  spheres,  and  its 
axiom,  or  postulate,  of  the  conservation 
of  values,  like  the  axiom  of  casuality,  or  the 
axiom  of  the  persistence  of  energy,  is  only 
one  form  of  the  principle  of  the  continuity 
of  existence.  Approaching  the  religious 
problem,  first,  in  the  intellectual  line  of  epis- 
temology.  Professor  Hoffding,  like  Kant, 
finds  it  no  thoroughfare.  Turning  thence 
through  a  line  of  psychological  inquiry  into 
religious  experience,  which  shows  the  con- 
tent of  religious  faith  to  be  that  "fidelity 
prevails  throughout  existence,"  he  finds,  like 
Kant,  the  ultimate  criterion  of  the  validity  of 
this  faith  within  the  ethical  sphere.  "  Eth- 
ics is  concerned  with  the  production  of 
value:"  it  is  in  this  sphere  that  the  final 
balancing  of  the  spiritual  account  must  take 
place.  It  belongs  to  ethics  to  estimate  differ- 
ent values  comparatively.  Ethically  consid- 
ered, the  command  is :  "  Make  Ufe»  the  life 
thou  knowest,  as  valuable  as  possible."  It 
is  for  relig^ion  to  supply  the  motives  of  this 
pursuit  of  value.  Everything  called  holy 
must  be  estimated  by  an  ethical  criterion. 
In  the  concept  of  the  holiest  religion  and 
ethics  ultimately  meet.  "  That  which  is 
capable  of  the  innermost  appropriation  by 
the  individual,  and  at  the  same  time  is  able 
to  establish  the  deepest  fellowship  between 
individuals— that  is  the  Holiest"    To  this 
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meager  synopsis  of  a  work  of  rare  philosophi- 
cal perspicacity  and  broad  religious  sym- 
pathy should  be  added  Professor  Holding's 
remark  that  the  special  need  of  the  present 
period  of  transition  is  the  creation  of  "  a 
new  type  of  life,"  life  based  on  the  reality  of 
ethical  values  with  a  psalm  of  confidence  in 
their  conservation.  "  The  eternal  is  in  the 
present,  in  every  valuable  moment, '  in  each 
ray  of  sunshine,'  in  the  striving  which  takes 
'  Excelsior '  as  its  motto."  (The  Philosophy 
of  Religion.  By  Dr.  H.  H6£fding.  Trans- 
lated by  B.  £.  Meyer.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    J3.) 

-..  strong  While  the  purpose  of  this  book 
"^  by  Irving  Bacheller  is  noble 
and  worthy — a  strong  plea  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  forests — the  actual  story  is  not  as 
impressive  as  it  might  be.  The  hero  is  some- 
what too  taciturn ;  his  real  character  may 
not  be  an  exaggeration,  but  its  expression 
falls  short  of  being  lifelike.  Another  strange 
element  is  the  wood-nymph  who^  entirely  ig- 
norant of  life  or  even  thought,  captivates  a 
young  man  who  is  a  power  in  State  politics, 
and  becomes  his  wife.  There  is  a  very 
sweet  tenderness  whenever  the  two  little 
children  appear  on  the  scene,  relieved  by 
the  prickly  honesty  of  their  old  aunt.  The 
poetic  justice  of  the  coincident  death  of  Silas 
and  the  "  business  "  destruction  of  the  forest 
is  striking.  (Silas  Strong.  By  Irving  Bach- 
eller.   Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  >l .50.) 

a-  cf  .  The  little  village  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mountain  valley  here  made 
the  scene  of  a  dozen  or  more  admirable  short 
stories  is  brimful  of  human  nature,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  gets  out  of  it  a  deal  of  honest  fun 
and  genuine  character.  There  are  some  pas- 
sages of  serious  feeling  and  indications  of 
currents  of  passion,  but  in  the  main  the  tales 
are  gently  humorous,  with  a  taste  of  dialect 
but  without  its  abuse,  and  with  a  true  per- 
ception of  what  is  interesting  and  worth  re- 
cording in  the  lives  of  simple  people.  These 
stories  have  pleased  many  as  they  have  ap- 
peared in  magazines,  and  they  work  together 
capitally  in  book  form  to  make  a  clear  and 
harmonious  literary  picture.  (Six  Stars.  By 
Nelson  Lloyd.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    ll.SO.) 

_  The  author  is  Associate  Profes- 

r  M  ,  sor  of  English  Literature  in  the 
of  a  Novel  University  of  Kansas,  and  has 
in  view  the  use  of  this  book  as  a  college 
text-book.  It  will,  however,  be  found  of 
positive  interest  to  all  students  of  literature. 
Structure,  settings,  plot,  drama/is  personce. 


style,  subject  matter,  aesthetic  and  influence 
are  all,  with  other  phases  of  fiction-building, 
analyzed  and  illustrated  by  pertinent  exam- 
ples. Sometimes,  as  is  usual  with  such 
studies,  the  analysis  is  a  little  stiff  and  the 
desire  to  classify  and  group  ingenious  rather 
than  useful,  but  there  is  a  time  to  dissect  as 
well  as  a  time  to  enjoy,  and  in  its  own  chosen 
field  this  book  is  exceedingly  thorough  and 
instructive.  (The  Study  of  a  NoveL  By 
Selden  L.  Whitcomb,  A.M.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston.    ;i.25.) 

Trove/  Lessons  on    J^j*  *'*  ^"^H"*'  ^'"^ 
the  Life  <if  Jesus     ^^"Jf    an     ingenious 
"    ^  contrivance  for  makii^ 

the  lessons  realistic.  A  set  of  stereoscopic 
photographs  of.  Palestine  are  so  arranged 
that  two  or  three  views  can  be  studied  with 
each  lesson.  A  simple  stereoscope  is  sup 
posed  to  be  used  by  each  class.  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  in  the  hands  of  a  wise 
teacher,  who  is  willing  to  follow  the  sane 
and  clear  instructions  which  are  given  in  an 
accompanying  pamphlet,  this  simple  outfit 
would  be  very  serviceable.  As  Mr.  Forbush 
says,  this  device  not  only  secures  attention 
by  isolating  a  boy  behind  a  hood  and  direct- 
ing his  sight  to  a  picture  interesting  by  reason 
of  variety,  but  it  also  helps  to  make  the 
scenes  and  characters  which  the  boy  studies 
real  to  him.  The  lessons  themselves  are 
well  planned,  sensible  in  their  approach  to 
difiicult  questions,  human  and  concrete 
rather  than  bookish  and  abstract,  and 
adapted  to  boys'  and  girls'  minds.  (Travel 
Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Jesus.  By  William 
Byron  Forbush.  Underwood  &  Underwood, 
New  York.    SOc.    With  Stereoscope,  75c.) 

J-  VVYir  This  is  the  second  in  or- 
of  Bullhampton  der  of  Anthony  Trollope's 
■'  ^         Manor  House  series,  al- 

though,like  all  his  books,  it  can  be  read  with 
perfect  comprehension  independentiy.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  publication  in  this 
country  of  new  editions  of  the  Barsetshire 
and  the  Parliamentary  series  has  disclosed  a 
very  genuine  interest  in  the  fiction  of  this 
placid  and  unexciting  but  always  readable 
novelist.  In  truthful  portrayal  of  English 
society  Trollope  was  supreme,  and  his  novels 
always  have  a  genuine  hold  on  the  attention 
and  a  certain  element  of  upheld  suspense 
in  the  plot  which  make  needless  any  sensa- 
tionalism. The  men  and  women  are  well- 
bred  English  people  of  the  kind  with  whom 
Trollope  was  in  daily  intimacy.  (The  Vicar 
of  Bullhampton.  By  Anthony  TroUope.  In 
2  vols.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
^2.50.) 
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This  Razor  must 


—and  a  Postal  gets  it.  I 
Guarantee  to  Keep  your 


Pay  for  Itself  before     Blades  sharp  Forever 

You  Pay  me  a  Penny  without  charge. 


w 


/M 


*IL1-  you  let  m&  send 
y  nu  ^  m  z  u  r— w  i  thtui  t 
a  cent  dt'iKiftit  ? 

Then  I  will  keep  it  shurp 
and  keen  for  the  rest  of  ycmr 
life  //tr 

Tmt\  m)'  plan— my  new 
plan  (pf  selling  riiiors. 

No  Gtht?r  Ti7(iT  makers  in 
the  world  soil  razors  this  w:i>— Ix-canse 
they  can't— their  raziirs  won't    .^t;ind    it. 
Mine  vill— iTs  the  way  it's  made. 

NuWt  I  don't  siiy,  "'  Send  mt?  tht;  price  of 
the  razor,  n*»d  if,  .^fttr  yfm  have  tried  it, 
you  rind  th-t  it  isn't  all  I  chiim,  1  wiJl 
send  your  money  bttck/^    Not  me 

On    'A  *' money   back"  propfj^ilion    you 
may  feel  that  there  was  some  chance  of 
not    ^etiinj;^    yi>iir   nionei 
bock  if    yon  wanted   it— i 
woii-t  let  yuu  ftfel  that  way 
abtjut  my  razofr 

Kor  if  the  ra7-or  don't  do 
<tll  I  3ayH  y^iu  f^mi  it  back 
at  my  ex] tense,  and  yoii'ra 
out  nothing,  for  youVe  paid 
me  nothing  and  you  owe 
me  nothing. 

ri imply  do  this— Send  rae 


24  BiBdes 


I  am  the  man  you  hold 
personally  resfottsible  for 
every  promise  made  in 
this  advirlisement. 

P.  C.  SHERMAN 

your    ri  a  en  e,    iKntp^tton, 
hutiri.-  and  bu^int^s  addrt;^^ — nnd  in  any  manner  that  is 
cuTU'enteiil  and  a^eeable  to  you  Lntrodnct  yoursi^U  to  ma. 

I'll  tilie  all  the  risk  and  ?jendTprepaid.  a  Sterling  Palely 
Ratot  »ith  U  blades,  or  an  Old  Style  Interchangeable 
fiatttr  iA-]th  12  blades. 

\t-^  *ee  the  SterlinR  Razcf  is  lo  much  better  than  ^ny 
other  razor  that  I  can  aflord  to  send  one  without  any 
liavment  or  deposit- 
when  you  have  tested  it  7  days,  if  yoo  find  it  the  h rest 
and  easiest  shaving  razoi  you  ever  used,  keep  It. 

Then  the  raior  roust  pay  (or  Itself— (i(j/'j  my  new 
ptan- 

^■ou  see  the  average  man  should  be  shaved  at  least 
thiee  times  a  week— at  l>c.  a  stiave  that^s  -1 3c.  a  week  fnr 
shaving. 

So,  if  you  decide  to  keep  the  razor,  all  I  ask  ycu  to  pay 
me  is  what  vou'd  pay  the  barber — tk.  a  week  for  a  tew 
weeks  until  the  razor  is  r^id  for. 

That  waj  1  make  the  mrber  biiy  you  the  raior. 

At  thai  my  razor  doesn't  take  any  more  money  to  pa/ 
for  itself  thin  you  would  have  to  pay  out  of  your  own 
pocket  for  an  ordinary  razor. 

And  1  go  even  farther. 

I  see  to  it  that  your  blades  are  kept  sharp  forever— 
free,^ 

With  any  otlier  safety  razor  you  are  always  pavinc  out 
money  because  you  must  keep  on  psyluK  for  liew  blades  or 
resharpening  as  long  as  you  live. 

But  with  the  Sterlinp.  all  you  do  is.  send  me  I!  dull 
blades,  at  any  time.  «ith  10  cents  to  rover  ptrti.ige,  and  I 
return  them  to  you  perfectly  sharp,  free  of  charge . 

That's  really  "no  honinp  and  no  stroppinR.'" 

Did  ^o«  ever  hear  of  anything  as  clever  as  this  in  the 
rarnt  Ime  f 

It's  this  way— the  reason  I  can  make  this  offer  is  he- 
cause  I'm  not  in  the  lea^t  doubtful  or  afraid  of  my 
razor. 

Mv  STERLING  blades  are  made  of  the  finest  razor 
steel  that  money  can  buy — costs  me  twice  as  much  as  the 
steel  used  in  any  other  ramr  blades 

And  mine  is  the  only  razor  on  the  market  that  \s  made 
of  cenuioe  .Sheffield  steel— that  is  not  a  cold  rolled  steel. 

With  my  careful,  systematic  process,  each  STERf^ING 
blade  is  hardened,  tempered,  ground  and  honed  in  oil,  alt 


by  hand,  and  then  hand  stropped — so  that  my  razor  muit 
hold  its  edge, 

.\nd  e."icn  of  my  STERLING  blades  must  pass  the 
PIIEKM-VN  te.st,  the  most  rigid  test  to  which  a  razor 
blade  can  be  subjected. 

No  other  razor  blade  could  pass  this  test. 

But  t  muu  nmke  certain  that  the  temper  and  cutting 
edge  of  every  STERLING  blade  is  [lerfect  and  lasting. 

1  cannot  afford  to  pass  any  but  faultless  ra£or  blades, 
because  my  razor  is  made  to  shave  with, and  not  made 
to  sell. 

And,  tiecausc  of  al!  this.  1  can  afford— and  am  glad— to 
send  you  the  razor,  prep.iid.  for  free  trial  without  any 
deposit  but  ynur  name,  address  and  the  introduction.  If 
you  don't  introduce  yourself  to  me  I  will  have  to  -write 
you  to  doio.  and  that  wilt  del.iy  shipment  of  the  SterlinK. 

You  can  buv'the  Sterling  Razor  for  SS.nO,  but  I  am 
willing  to  send  it  to  you  and  let  it  pav  for  itself. 

Now— write  me  toJay.  stating  whether  you  wish  the 
Safety  or  Old  Style  Interchanetable,  and  let  me  send  you 
the  razor.  State  whether  you  wish  to  cut  close  or  medium, 
and  whether  your  betird  is  wiry  or  fine.  Don't  send  me 
anv  mnney— only  a  postal. 

Remember  the  razor  is  yours  for  a  week  fre«— then 
either  keep  it  and  let  it  pay  for  itself  with  the  guarantee 
that  1  must  keep  the  blades  sharp  forevef— free— oi 
return  it  to 

RC.SlBnimn,Pres.M2  Water  St, New  YorlOty 
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/Absolutely    M»AiCi^&^ 
Pure         •P'O^DCM^ 


Makes  the  finest,  lightest,  best  flavored 
biscuit,  hotbreads,  cake  and  pastry. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  is  of  highest  quality, 
always  pure,  wholesome,  uniform.  The 
contents  of  each  can  are  exactly  like  every 
other,  and  will  retain  their  strength  and 
freshness  regardless  of  climate  or  season. 

Remember  that  Royal  is  a  pure,  cream 
of  tartar  baking  powder,  absolutely  free  from 
alum  or  phosphatic  acid. 


Alum  and  Alum-phosphate  powders  are 
injurious.     Do  Not  Use  Them^ 
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MINER    AND 
OPE  RAT OR 

A  STUDY  OF  LABOR  CONDITIONS 

IN  THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  FIELDS 

BY  F  J.  WARNF 
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The   Real   Charm   of  Beauty 

is  in  the  complexion— to  be  attractive  it  should  be  clear, 
soft,  velvety  and  healthy.  You  should  make  the  most 
of  what  nature  has  given  you.  A  good  complexion  is 
everyone's  heritager restore  it,  preserve  it,  oy  using 
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It  is  pure ! 

That  is  the  one  thing  about  iTorjr  Soap  that  is  of  para- 
mount  importance. 

It  floats ;  it  is  economical;  it  is  free  from  that  unpleas- 
ant odor  which  many  soaps  have;  it  is  available  for  use 
not  only  in  the  bath  and  toilet,  but  also  for  fine  laundry 
purposes— these  things  are  important,  but,  after  all,  they 
are  secondary  to  the  one  great  fact  that  Ivory  Soap 
is  pure  soap;  and  nothing  else. 

There  it  no  "(iree"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  ii 
wh/  it  will  not  injure  the  fineit  tibric  or  the  mott  delicate  ikfab 

Ivory  Soap — ^99*>ioo  Per  Cent.  Pure. 
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Shaken  and  partly  de- 
Son  Francisco  gtroyed  by  earthquake,  de- 
m  Kmns  yastated  by  fire,  with  more 
than  half  its  people  homeless,  encamped 
in  the  open  air,  and  sorely  in  need  of 
food  and  shelter,  San  Francisco  appeals 
to  the  sympathy  and  the  succor  of 
America.  The  calamity  is  comparable 
only  with  those  which  laid  waste  Chi- 
cago, Charleston,  and  Galveston,  and  in 
some  ways  is  more  widespread  than  any 
that  has  ever  afflicted  any  American  city. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday  of 
last  week  (5:15  is  the  exact  time)  an 
earthquake  so  powerful  as  to  affect  seis- 
mological  instrtunents  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world  shook  part  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
A  second  and  lighter  shock  followed  at 
eight  o'clock.  Not  only  San  Francisco, 
j  '  but  a  score  of  smaller  Californian  places 
'  suffered.  Santa  Rosa,  for  instance,  a 
I  charming  town  north  of  San  Francisco, 
lost  some  forty  or  fifty  lives,  and  the 
public  and  business  buildings  were 
wrecked ;  San  Jos^  suffered  even  more 
severely,  and,  including  the  loss  of 
life  in  Agnew's  Insane  Asylum  near 
by,  probably  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  people  perished  there ;  at  Palo 
Alto  the  fine  and  beautiful  buildings 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, including  the  great  memorial 
church,  were  overthrown  in  whole  or  in 
part.  These,  with  the  lesser  disasters  in 
many  places,  would  alone  have  startled 
the  world,  had  they  not  been  thrown  into 
relative  insignificance  by  the  appalling 
scenes  in  San  Francisco.  Just  what  the 
loss  of  life  there  may  have  been  is  not 
yet  accurately  known.  No  doubt  the  first 
fearful  guesses  of  many  thousands  were 
much  exaggerated,  but  although  the  great 
business  houses  and  public  buildings  had 
hardly  any  people  in  them  atthe  early  hour, 
there  were  countless  tenement,  lodging, 
and  small  private  houses  shaken  down, 
and  beneath  them  and  from  falling  walls 


in  the  streets  where  they  had  rushed 
for  refuge,  and  in  single  disasters  here 
and  there,  hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children  perished  or  were  maimed. 
One  newspaper  correspondent  thus  de- 
scribes the  effect  of  the  shock  :  "  Begin- 
ning with  a  slight  tremor,  it  increased  in 
violence  every-  moment.  Before  it  was 
over,  the  smaller  and  older  buildings  in 
the  business  districts  had  fallen  like 
houses  of  cards,  the  great  steel  buildings 
were  mainly  skinned  of  walls,  and  the 
tenement  district,  south  of  Market,  was 
in  ruins.  In  the  Western  Addition  and 
the  hills,  where  live  the  wealthy  and 
well-to-do  people,  few  houses  went 
down ;  but  the  shock  was  so  great  that 
people  streamed  out  into  the  streets, 
where  the  ground  was  still  quaking." 
The  United  States  Government  build- 
ings fell,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mint, 
which  was  favorably  situated,  and  the 
new  Post-Office,  which  was  seriously 
injured  but  not  wholly  destroyed;  the 
City  Hall,  which  cost  $7,000,000,  lay 
in  ruins  ;  theaters,  business  blocks, 
department  stores,  hotels,  banks,  and 
churches  were  overthrown  by  scores. 
The  famous  Palace  Hotel,  escaped 
the  shock  to  fall  later  by  fire.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  few  steel  structures 
withstood  the  shock  remarkably  well, 
and  architects  draw  the  deduction  that 
if  a  steel  structure  be  properly  anchored 
in  rock  foundations  it  is  the  best  form 
of  frame  to  resist  seismic  disturbance, 
even  though  the  outer  shell  of  stone 
or  brick  be  shaken  off.  The  damage 
by  shock  was  greatest  in  the  low,  made 
lands  which  lie  mainly  to  the  southeast 
of  Market  Street  and  were  occupied 
partly  by  the  business  section,  partly  by 
the  poorer  classes  of  dwellings,  including 
"Chinatown,"  which  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. It  is  a  difficult  problem  for 
insurance  men  to  say  what  was  ruined 
by  shock  and  what  by  fire,  but,  as  we 
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write,  the  impression  seems  to  be  that 
the  first  form  of  destruction  was  less 
sweeping  than  at  first  supposed. 


..  ^.     --  Hardly  had  the  ground 

ir^Jr*^  ceased  to  shake  to  and 
fro  when  a  great  number 
of  fires  blazed  fiercely  up  in  all  parts  of 
the  ruined  section.  Joining  together  in 
centers  of  flame,  soon  eight  large  confla- 
grations could  be  counted.  Water  was 
not  to  be  had  from  the  broken  mains, 
the  wind  blew  west  from  the  Bay,  and  the 
most  heroic  efforts  of  firemen  and  volun- 
teers could  not  prevent  a  steady  advance 
of  the  fire  lines  toward  the  northwest, 
where  is  the  better  residential  section, 
and  through  the  southern  or  Mission 
section,  thickly  tenanted  by  poor  people. 
Dynamite  was  used  freely,  but  widi  little 
effect,  and  on  Thursday  it  seemed  as  if 
the  entire  city  would  go.  But  that  night 
came  a  change  of  the  wind,  and  the 
steady  western  trade-wind  turned  the 
fire  back  on  itself,  so  that  by  Friday 
Mayor  Schmitz  could  issue  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  the  fire  was  under 
control,  the  danger  passed,  and  a  supply 
of  water  at  hand ;  nevertheless,  he 
pointed  out  the  likelihood  of  other  fires 
being  started  if  citizens  should  use  un- 
safe chimneys,  and  urged  great  caution. 
The  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  fire 
endangered  for  a  tinae  the  great  ferry 
house  at  the  foot  of  Market  Street. 
While  the  section  actually  destroyed  is 
not,  geographically  speaking,  much  more 
than  a  thii-d  of  the  city  territory,  it  is  the 
heart  of  San  Francisco,  including  the 
chief  business  streets,  immense  districts 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  people,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  so-called  Nob  Hill 
quarter,  where  were  the  finest  and  costli- 
est residences  of  the  city.  Another  fine 
residence  section.  Pacific  Heights,  es- 
caped, together  with  that  known  as  the 
Western  Addition.  The  unbumed  terri- 
tory, although  large  in  extent,  was  in  the 
nature  of  suburbs  and  was  not  closely 
built  up,  so  that  estimates  made  as  late 
as  Saturday  declared  that  three-quarters 
of  San  Francisco's  improvements  on  real 
estate  had  been  destroyed.  The  burned 
district  is  about  two  miles  from  east  to 
west   and  from  two  to  four  miles  from 


north  to  south,  with,  of  course,  very  ir- 
regular lines.  The  money  loss  by  fire  may 
be  from  two  to  three  hundred  million 
dollars,  and  it  is  feared  that  some  of  the 
fire  insurance  companies  may  be  over- 
whelmed by  their  liabilities.  What  may 
be  the  uninsured  and  pitiful  loss  of  per- 
sonal property,  especially  by  the  poor 
and  homeless  families,  is  not  capable  of 
being  reckoned  in  figures. 


•n.    r^         s.  ^         More   than  200,000 

Camps  P««>P^«'    "    ^    ^^^' 

slept    on   Thursday 

and  Friday  nights  in  the  great  camps 
established  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  in  the 
Presidio,  and  at  Fort  Mason,  tens  of 
thousands  crossed  the  ferries  and  sought 
refuge  in  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Ala- 
meda, while  other  thousands  camped  in 
the  small  parks,  public  buildings,  and 
the  open  field.  Suffering  was  serious 
and  widespread  despite  the  mild  and 
clear  weather.  Water  was  scarce  and 
its  distribution  difficult ;  food  was  at 
first  hard  to. come  at,  and  there  seemed 
danger  that  it  might  temporarily  give 
out  altogether.  All  accounts  agree, 
however,  that  the  people  as  a  whole 
were  patient,  resourceful,  and  mutually 
helpful.  Attempts  at  plunder  and  extor- 
tion were  promptly  met  and  sternly  pun- 
ished. General  Funston,  commanding 
the  United  States  troops,  lent  the  munici- 
pal authorities  invaluable  aid  in  preserv- 
ing order,  picketing  the  lines  and  aiding 
the  refugees.  Citizens'  committees  were 
active  in  every  direction.  Soldiers,  po- 
lice, and  firemen  toiled  incessantly  and 
efficiently.  A  few  miscreants  were  shot ; 
some  provision  dealers  who  tried  to 
charge  a  dollar  for  a  loaf  of  bread  were 
arbitrarily  forced  to  desist.  The  dead 
were  buried  in  trenches  here  and  there 
by  the  older  men  workers.  The  injured 
and  feeble  were  protected  and  helped 
to  hospitals.  Tents  were  erected  by 
hundreds  in  the  camps.  Everywhere 
were  seen  picturesque  as  well  as  pathetic 
and  heartrending  incidents,  and  every- 
where was  a  disposition  to  make  the  best 
of  things.  The  greatest  danger  now  is 
from  sanitary  conditions,  which  are 
necessarily  bad  in  the  beginning  but  are 
rapidly  being  improved. 
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»  i.-^  ^  u  J  The  moment  the  situation 
^•''^"'^""'' became  understood  the 
Nation  rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  stricken 
people  of  San  Francisco.  Congress  ap- 
propriated first  a  million  dollars  for 
relief,  and  later  added  a  second  million. 
Secretary  Taft  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
setting  in  motion  the  War  Department's 
machinery  to  hurry  from  every  available 
point  tents,  provisions,  and,  if  needed, 
soldiers.  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
other  public  agencies  subscribed  and 
gathered  vast  amounts.  Individuals  con- 
tributed sums  rahging  from  the  $100,000 
each  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  W.  W. 
Astor  to  the  dollar  of  the  workingman. 
By  Saturday  it  was  estimated  that  at  least 
ten  millions  had  been  subscribed,  and 
from  every  quarter  supplies  were  hasten- 
ing by  the  train-load  to  San  Francisco. 
President  Roosevelt  recommended  that 
"the  outpouring  of  the  Nation's  aid 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  intrusted 
to  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  National 
organization  best  fitted  to  undertake  such 
relief  work."  Of  this  National  society 
Secretary  Taft  is  President,  and  it  is  now 
so  organized  that  it  can  easily  and  natu- 
rally co-operate  with  those  instruments 
of  the  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
governments  which  will  be  employed  in 
alleviating  distress.  Many  of  the  States 
have  well-organized  branches.  It  is  most 
fortunate  that  of  the.se  the  California 
branch  is  among  those  best  established. 
For  money  contributed  through  this  chan- 
nel there  will  be  a  public  accounting,  and 
contributions  intrusted  to  the  Red  Cross 
will  have  the  greater  value  because  they 
will  be  utilized  in  conjunction  with  the 
public  authorities.  For  this  reason  The 
Outlook  advises  its  readers  to  make  their 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  of  other  places  injured  by  the 
earthquake,  through  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety. Money  may  be  sent  either  to  the 
State  treasurers  or  to  the  National  treas- 
urer. The  largest  State  branch  is  that 
of  New  York,  and  its  Treasurer  is  Jacob 
H.  Schiflf,  Room  309,  300  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  Treasurer  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  is  Charles  Hallam  Keep, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  City 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  in  Columbia  Univer- 

3  a 


sity,  has  been  chosen  to  assume  control 
of  all  Red  Cross  relief  work  in  the 
State  of  California.  It  is  certain  that 
support  from  outside  will  be  needed 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  military 
and  municipal  authorities  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  work  already  done,  but  they 
must  have  National  support  and  organ- 
ized relief.  That  San  Francisco  will  be 
rebuilt  is  already  an  assured  fact,  and 
that  it  will  so  be  rebuilt  and  so  supplied 
with  water  as  to  render  impossible,  even 
in  case  of  earthquake,  the  devastation 
of  last  week  is  confidently  predicted. 


The  President's 

Criticism  of 

the  Judiciary 


When  Judge  Hum- 
phrey, of  the  United 
States  District  Court 
of  Chicago,  decided 
that  the  beef-packers  under  criminal  in- 
dictment were  immune,  by  virtue  of  the 
information  which  they  had  given  to  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  it  was  clear  that 
some  change  in  the  law  would  have  to  be 
made  unless  Judge  Humphrey's  decision 
were  reversed.  It  is  evident  that  Con- 
gress never  intended  to  make  one  law 
for  the  control  of  corporations  interfere 
with  the  operations  under  another  law 
designed  also  to  control  corporations; 
and  yet  that  was  the  practical  effect  of 
the  decision.  The  President  has,  conse- 
quently, sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress recommending  that  Congress  pass 
"  a  declaratory  act  stating  its  real  inten- 
tion." The  President  points  out  the 
necessity  also  of  allowing  the  Govern- 
ment "  the  same  right  of  appeal  in  crim- 
inal cases,  on  questions  of  law,  which  the 
defendantnow  has,  in  all  cases  where  the 
defendant  has  not  been  put  in  jeopardy 
by  a  trial  upon  the  merits  of  the  charge 
made  against  him."  He,  moreover,  urges 
the  desirability  ©f  enacting  a  law  "  de- 
claring the  true  construction  of  the 
existing  legislation  so  far  as  it  affects 
immunity."  In  commenting  on  this  he 
justly  adds : 

Our  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  has 
descended  to  us  from  a  period  when  the 
danger  was  lest  the  accused  should  not  have 
his  rights  adequately  preserved,  and  it  is  ad- 
mirably framea  to  meet  this  danger.  But  at 
present  the  danger  is  just  the  reverse  ;  that 
IS,  the  danger  nowadays  is,  not  that  innocent 
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men  \rill  be  convicted  of  crime,  but  that  the 
guilty  man  will  go  scot  free.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  where  the  crime  is  one  of 
greed  and  cunning,  perpetrated  by  a  man  of 
wealth  in  the  course  of  those  business  opera- 
tions where  the  code  of  conductis  at  variance, 
not  merely  with  the  code  of  humanity  ana 
morality,  but  with  the  code  as  establisned  in 
the  law  of  the  land. 

With  this  The  Outlook  heartily  agrees. 
The  same  principle  was  laid  down  by 
Secretary  Taft  in  his  speech  at  Yale 
Law  School  last  summer.  But  when  the 
President  goes  on  to  speak  in  criticism 
of  Judge  Humphrey's  decision,  he  em- 
ploys phraseology  which  one  would 
hardly  like  to  see  even  in  newspaper 
comment.  He  says  that  "  the  result  has 
been  a  miscairiage  of  justice,"  that  he 
can  "  hardly  believe  that  the  ruling  of 
Judge  Humphrey  will  be  followed  by 
other  judges,"  and  that  "  such  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  comes  measurably  near 
making  the  law  a  farce."  This  language 
of  the  President  is  hardly  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  on  which  he  acted 
when,  in  reply  to  the  labor  leaders 
headed  by  Mr.  Gompers,  he  delivered  a 
rebuke  to  them  for  submitting  to  him  a 
criticism  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
Government.  In  that  case  it  was  Con- 
gress whose  dignity  the  President  re- 
garded. The  judiciary  is  also  a  co-ordi- 
nate branch  of  the  Government  with  the 
executive.  Its  position  is  such  that  its 
power  and  usefulness  are  in  great  meas- 
ure dependent  upon  the  respect  which 
the  people  pay  to  it.  There  is  no.  occa- 
sion for  making  of  the  courts  a  fetish ; 
but  the  American  people  are  not  so  law- 
abiding  that  it  is  wholesome  for  any 
public  man  so  to  speak  of  the  judiciary 
as  to  lower  popular  respect  for  the  courts. 

The  Outlook  expressed 
Comment  mtht    jjg   ^^^    yjg^g    ^f    f^e 

;if«:*-^a*e        President's  address  on 

^P"^.  the    "Man    with    the 

Muck-Rake,"  together  with  a  reprint  of 

the    speech    itself,    last    week.    Those 

newspapers  which  made  their. criticism^ 

of  the  address  before  it  was  delivered 

discovered  after  its  delivery  that  they 

had  to  do  their  work  over  again.     Much 

to   their  surprise,  they  found  that   the 

noteworthy  thing  about  this  speech  was 

not,  after  all,  a  criticism  of  critics,  but  a 


proposition  for  an  amelioration  of  condi- 
tions out  of  which  the  "  muck-rakers  " 
had  made  capital.  The  Cincinnati 
"  Post  "  is  one  of  the  few  newspapers 
which  thought  it  worth  while  to  debate 
at  length  the  President's  protest  against 
hysteria.  It  considers  that  protest  un- 
timely in  view  of  the  fact  that  "  our  fault 
as  a  people  is  not  in  too  much  complaint, 
but  in  too  easy  tolerance  of  wrongs." 
The  passage  in  the  President's  speech 
which  has  aroused  discussion  all  over 
this  country,  and  even  evoked  comment 
from  the  British  press,  is  that  in  which 
he  recommends  a  tax  upon  fortunes 
transmitted  by  gift  or  inheritance.  This 
discussion  has  revealed  many  points  of 
view,  and  has  been  participated  in  by 
some  journalists  who  seem  to  have  no 
point  of  view  whatever.  One  of  the 
most  unintentionally  amusing  comments 
has  been  made  by  the  "  News  and  Cour- 
ier," of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  This 
paper  says,  with  calm  indifference  to  the 
meaning  of  words,  that  the  President's 
suggestion  "is  Socialism  in  one  of  its 
most  radical  manifestations,  and  it  indi- 
cates a  policy  which  will  meet  with  high 
favor  by  the  reactionary  element  in  both 
the  old-line  political  parties."  After 
thus  expressing  its  surprise  at  such  a 
"  radical  "  and  "  reactionary  "  proposi- 
tion, it  announces  with  entire  equanimity 
a  suggestion  made  "by  a  thoughtful 
student  of  social  and  political  problems 
in  this  town,"  namely,  Charleston,  that 
"  enormous  fortunes  .  .  .  shall  revert  in 
large  part  to  the  State  upon  the  death  of 
their  owners."  Some  newspapers  urge 
that  the  taxation  or  confiscation  of  for- 
tunes should  be  made,  not  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  by  ihe  State.  As  to 
this  the  Milwaukee  "  Free  Press  "  sa>$ : 

There  is  maaifest  justice  in  the  idea  of  this 
tax  being  imposed  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment— the  proceeds  going  into  the  National 
Treasury.  Most  of  the  fortunes  of  unhealthy 
limits  as  to  size  are  sapped  up  from  the  coun- 
try at  large,  rather  than  from  one  small  por- 
tion of  it— as  a  State.  There  would  be  no 
justice  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  or  New 
York,  getting  all  of  the  Rockefeller  wealth 
except  a  milRon  or  two  that  might  be  allotred 
to  pass  on  to  the  billionaire's  children. 
Volatile  as  the  American  people  often 
are  in  matters  which  appeal  to  the  senti- 
ments and  the  emotions,  they  are  con- 
servative in  matters  of  thought  and  opto- 
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ion.  In  respect  to  this  proposition  of  the 
President's,  this  conservative  trait  has 
been  tersely  expressed  by  a  Southern 
newspaper,  the  "  Ledger,"  of  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  in  these  two  sentences : 

The  American  idea  has  been  to  allow  a 
man  to  make  all  he  can.  That  is  so  clearly 
a  man's  right  that  nobody  except  the  Social- 
ists object  to  it. 

And  the  New  York  "  Times  "  is  so  con- 
fident that  the  present  industrial  system 
and  order  are  of  divine  origin  that  it  ven- 
tures to  think  that 

Upon  more  mature  reflection  the  President 
may  conclude  that  it  is  not  wise  to  undertake 
to  interfere,  by  Governmental  operations, 
with  the  natural  course  of  our  evolution.  He 
may  even  come  to  be  impressed  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  familiar  line : 
I  sometimes  tMnk  that  it  were  best  to  leave  the  Lord 

alone. 

This  conservative  opinion,  or  at  least 
the  tendency  to  be  cautious  in  formulat- 
ing views  about  matters  that  have  not 
been  framed  in  conventional  party  pro- 
nouncements, has  been  evinced  in  the 
disinclination  of  many  public  men  to 
express  their  opinion  upon  the  proposi- 
tion to  put  limits-  upon  fortunes.  Sen- 
ator Clark,  of  Montana,  who  is  reputed 
to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  Senate,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  as  reported  in  the 
press,  that  there  was  "  no  warrant  for 
this  unrest  and  agitation."  On  the  other 
hand.  Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings, 
of  Columbia  University,  who  is  every- 
where recognized  as  an  authority  on 
social  science,  is  reported  to  have  said 
tiiat  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  exercised  great 
political  foresight  in  forestalling  a  bitter 
class  struggle  between  the  power  of 
great  wealth  and  the  power  of  a  working- 
man's  socialism  by  formulating  plans 
designed  to  maintain  the  present  social 
organism  by  limiting  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  public.  Strange  to  say,  very 
little  comment  has  been  called  forth  by 
the  apparently  more  immediately  prac- 
ticable proposition  of  the  President  for 
the  Federal  licensing  of  corporations 
doing  an  inter-State  business. 

^_  ,  D  ..  «•  .  The  represent- 
^ptratora  Reject  Miners  .  "  ,      . 

Compromise  Offer    ,      ^"^^^    ?}     '"* 
"^  anthracite -car- 

rying railroad  companies  on  April  16 
rejected  the  final  compromise  oiler  of 


the  representatives  of  the  hard-coal  mine 
employees  to  the  effect  that  the  differ- 
ences between  them  preventing  a  re- 
sumption of  mining  operations  be  sub- 
mitted for  arbitration  to  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Commission.  The  formal 
reply  of  the  operators  closes  with  the 
statement  that  "  we  have  no  sugges- 
tions to  make  other  than  those  contained 
in  our  former  proposition,"  which  were  to 
the  effect  that  only  questions  concerning 
wages  and  the  adjustment  of  complaints 
be  submitted  for  arbitration  to  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  Strike  Commission, 
a  proposition  that  had  previously  been 
rejected  by  the  representatives  of  the 
mine  employees.  The  reply  of  the  opera- 
tors states  that  "the fundamental  princi- 
ples regarding  the  conduct  of  this  busi- 
ness have  all  been  established  by  the 
Strike  Commission,"  and  insists  that  no 
reason  has  been  suggested  why  they 
should  be  retried.  The  next  important 
steps  bearing  upon  the  situation  will  be 
the  submission  to  a  special  convention 
of  anthracite  employees  of  a  report  of 
the  negotiations  which  have  been  carried 
on  with  the  operators  since  December 
last,  and  the  action  this  convention  will 
take  in  the  matter.  It  is  possible  that 
the  convention  will  accept  the  report  of 
the  committee,  and  then  by  resolution 
agree  to  a  continuance  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  conditions  of  employment 
laid  down  by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission's  award.  The  alternative 
is  the  formal  declaration  of  a  strike  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  suspension. 
Strike  conditions  already  prevail  among 
the  mining  population  of  the  three  hard- 
coal  fields.  Marriages  have  been  post- 
poned, thousands  of  mine  workers  have 
left  the  region  to  secure  employment 
elsewhere  or  have  returned  to  their 
homes  in  southeastern  Europe,  family 
expenditures  have  been  checked,  busi- 
ness houses  have  laid  off  employees, 
the  creyrs  of  coal  train?  and  many 
yard  employees  have  been  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  a  general  state 
of  idleness  prevails  in  all  the  mining 
towns.  Such  conditions,  although  in 
less  accentuated  forms,  would  have  pre- 
vailed during  the  summer,  however,  even 
if  there  had  been  no  formal  suspension 
of  coal-mining  at  this  time,  owing  to  the 
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over-supply  of  coal  held  by  the  railroad 
*  mining  companies.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  nine  million  tons  of  coal  are  in  the 
different  storage  yards,  and  until  this  had 
been  largely  disposed  of  the  mines  would 
have  been  worked  on  half-time  only,  with 
corresponding  idleness  for  the  employees. 
The  important  developments  in  the  bitu- 
minous mine  labor  situation  the  past 
week  are  the  return  of  more  workers  to 
the  mines  in  different  States  in  conse- 
quence of  the  signing  of  the  1903  mining 
scale  by  other  operators,  and  the  rejec- 
tion by  the  mine  workers'  officials  of  the 
offer  of  arbitration  by  the  operators 
who  refused  to  sign  the  1 903  scale.  This 
offer  was  referred  to  in  The  Outlook 
of  April  21.  The  reasons  given  for  its 
rejection  by  the  National  Executive 
Board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  are  its  limitations  in  scop>e  and 
the  resulting  unfairness  of  arbitration  to 
those  operators  who  have  granted  the 
compromise  wage  increase.  An  impor- 
tant announcement  relating  to  the  coal 
situation  was  made  last  week.  The 
United  States  Government  has  employed 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  who  conducted 
the  insurance  examination  in  New  York, 
as  special  counsel  to  examine  alleged 
violations  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Law  by  the  coal-carrj'ing  railway  com- 
panies. 

® 
.     ,     .      -On  one  day  last  week 
AnAyxOanOxe  qf    ^^^^  eighteen  thousand 
Immigrants  .        .    °    . 

immigrants  were  await- 
ing examination  in  New  York  harbor. 
Large  and  well  equipped  as  is  the  immi- 
gration office  on  Ellis  Island,  efficient 
and  well  organized  as  is  the  force  of 
inspectors,  such  numbers  are  overwhelm- 
ing. Five  thousand  a  day  are  about  all 
that  can  be  adequately  examined ;  that 
means  that  the  equivalent  of  a  good-sized 
village  has  to  be  so  closely  ii'spected 
that  no  pauper,  no  insane  person  or  idiot, 
no  case  of  contagious  or  loathsome  dis- 
ease, shall  be  allowed  to  pass.  Of  this 
community,  in  other  words,  a  census  has 
to  be  taken,  and  the  physical  condition 
of  each  of  its  members  has  to  be  diag- 
nosed. Even  the  normal  number  of  im- 
migrants taxes  the  ability  of  the  inspect- 
ors to  the  utmost.  It  requires  a  high 
degree  of  alertness,  skill,  trained  judg- 


ment, experience,  and  common  sense  to 
pick  out  from  a  steadily  moving  file  of 
foreigners  those  who  are  not  legally  ad- 
missible. When,  therefore,  there  is  such 
human  congestion  as  that  which  has  ex* 
isted  at  Ellis  Island  these  past  few  days, 
the  conditions  are  serious.  By  Satur- 
day, 45,000  immigrants,  it  is  estimated, 
had  reached  the  port  of  New  York  dur- 
ing the  week.  Of  course  there  has  been 
nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  shipload  after 
shipload  waiting  unlanded.  In  the  mean- 
time other  crowded  vessels  have  been 
arriving,  each  of  them  black  with  peo- 
ple— ^floating  hives  covered  with  human 
bees.  Enough  foreigners  arrived  in 
New  York  harbor  last  week  to  poput 
late  a  city  a  fifth  larger  than  Tacoma, 
Washington.  Is  it  conceivable  that  such 
a  host,  one-half  again  as  large  as  the 
greatest  number  heretofore  arrivii^  in 
the  same  interval  and  greater  than  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  for  any  year 
prior  to  1832,  can  be  properly  scruti- 
nized in  any  one  place  within  the  space 
of  a  week  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  inspec- 
tion ought  to  be  made  in  the  various 
ports  of  embarkation  rather  than  con- 
centrated in  one  place  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ?  There  is  now  pending  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  a  bill  placing 
further  restrictions  upon  immigration. 
It  seems  imperative  that  some  legislative 
action  be  taken.  Even  arbitrary  restric- 
tions, although  they  might  do  nothing 
more  than  limit  the  number  without  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  immigrants,  appear 
now  to  be  preferable  to  a  continuation 
of  present  conditions. 


__     ,  The  New  York  Legisla- 

all  of  the  insurance  bills 
introduced  by  the  Armstrong  Committee, 
sending  them  to  the  Governor  in  practi- 
cally the  form  into  which  they  had  been 
finally^put  by  the  Committee.  An  attack 
which  promised  for  a  time  to  be  success- 
ful was  made  in  the  Senate  on  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  main 
bill.  An  amendment  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Horace  White,  of  Syracuse, 
eliminatingthe  provision  requiringmutual 
companies  to  make  public  the  lists  of 
their  policy-holders  previous,  to  an  elec- 
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tion.  The  amendment  was  forced  through 
the  Senate  against  the  protest  of  Senator 
Armstrong  that  it  would  fatally  weaken 
the  whole  plan  of  the  insurance  legisla- 
tion and  would  niake  it  impossible  for 
the  policy-holders  of  the  New  York  Life 
and  the  Mutual  to  exert  any  influence 
against  the  old  management  at  the  com- 
ing election.  An  immediate  outburst  of 
public  disapproval  throughout  the  State 
and  the  prompt  and  energetic  action  of 
Governor  Higgins  secured  a  reconsidera- 
tion and  the  rejection  of  the  amendment 
the  next  day.  The  bill  was  then  passed 
without  further  amendment.  This  com- 
pletes the  work  of  the  Armstrong  Com- 
mittee, crowning  it  with  the  success 
which  the  faithful,  unselfish,  and  tireless 
laboVs  of  its  members  so  richly  deserve. 
Tn  contrast  to  the  excellent  record  of  the 
Legislature  in  the  insurance  legislation 
is  its  action  in  regard  to  the  tax  on  the 
surplus  of  savings  banks.  Both  the 
Republican  party  and  Governor  Higgins 
personally  had  pledged  themselves  to 
the  repeal  of  this  tax ;  but,  in  spite  of 
this  pledge,  the  bill  providing  for  its 
repeal  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  last 
week.  It  is  reported  that  the  bill  was 
killed  for  political  reasons  in  an  attempt 
to  embarrass  the  Senator  who  introduced 
it.  The  failure  to  carry  out  its  expressed 
pledge,  for  purposes  of  factional  revenge, 
reflects  the  greatest  discredit  on  the 
Republican  party  in  the  New  York 
Legislature. 


.M.  «.  f  f  •  The  two  hundredth  anni- 
TTw  Franklm    ^^  ^^    ^^^     j^j^j,    ^j 

Celebration       _       ,  r.  .  ,   . 

Franklm  was  observed  in 

Philadelphia  last  week  by  a  series  of 
deeply  interesting  meetings.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  great  public  man  is  so  closely 
identified  with  a  locality  as  was  Franklin 
with  Philadelphia — his  home  for  many 
years,  and  the  place  in  which  he 
worked  out  many  of  his  experiments,  both 
scientific  and  practical.  There  was  a 
large  representation  of  foreign  scientists, 
among  them  Sir  George  Howard  Dar- 
win, who  presented  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  in  the  very  build- 
ing in  which  Franklin  formerly  presided 
over  its  sessions,  a  medallion  of  Frank- 
lin, which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the 

3B 


presiding  officer.  Professor  W.  B.  Scott, 
of  Princeton,  a  great-great-grandson  of 
Franklin,  and  a  medallion  of  Erasmus 
Darwin,  one  of  Sir  George's  great-grand- 
fathers. Professor  Hugo  de  Vries,  of 
Amsterdam,  Professor  Pickering,  of  Har- 
vard, Professor  Knight,  of  London,  Pro- 
fessors Nichol,  of  Cornell,  Chamberlin, 
of  Chicago  University,  Royce,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Rutherford,  of  Montreal,  con- 
tributed to  the  discussion  of  the  different 
sides  of  Franklin's  wonderfully  fruitful 
career.  The  most  picturesque  feature 
of  the  celebration  came  at  the  close  of 
the  opening  exercises  in  Witherspoon 
Hall  when  Mr.  Carnegie,  wearing  a  brill- 
iant scarlet  robe  as  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  St..  Andrews,  conferred 
upon  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  Dean  of  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Franklin,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
same  Scotch  university  which  in  17S9 
conferfed  that  degree  on  Franklin.  Miss 
Irwin  is  the  fourth  woman  whom  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  has  honored 
with  this  degree.  The  presentation  of  a 
degree  by  a  venerable  foreign  university 
to  the  great-granddaughter  of  Franklin 
was  the  most  picturesque  incident,  but 
the  presentation  of  the  Franklin  medal 
to  the  Republic  of  France,  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Congress,  was  perhaps 
the  most  significant.  The  ceremonies 
were  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  and 
the  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Root, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  M.  Jusserand, 
French  Ambassador.  Previous  to  the 
presentation,  addresses  in  commemora- 
tion of  Franklin  were  made  by  Dr.  Hor- 
ace Howard  Furness,  President  Eliot, 
and  Mr.  Choate.  Dr.  Fumess's  inter- 
pretation of  Franklin's  character  was 
especially  intelligent  and  happy.  He 
said,  among  other  things : 

No  more  auspicious  star  twinkles  for  us 
in  the  firmament  than  that  which  shone  on 
the  birth  of  Franklin.  Under  it  he  was 
endowed  with  an  unappeasable  hunger  for 
knowledge;  with  a  temperament  so  equable 
that  the  sight  of  injustice  could  alone  dis- 
turb its  poise ;  with  a  wisdom  so  comprehen- 
sive that  no  experience  of  life,  however  hum- 
ble, failed  to  enlarge  it ;  with  a  sagacity  so 
sure  that  it  partook  of  a  prophet's  fire ;  with 
an  honesty  so  ingrained  that  in  his  "  Auto- 
biography" he  would  endure  disgrace  rather 
than  seem  to  be  what  he  was  not ;  with  a 
sense  of  humor  so  keen  that  it  kept  him  from 
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yielding  to  the  obtrusive  vagaries  of  over- 
wrought enthusiasm. 

President  Eliot,  on  the  other  hand, 
dealt  chiefly  with  Franklin's  attitude 
toward  public  affairs : 

Franklin's  political  philosophy  may  all  be 
summed  up  m  seven  words — first  freedom, 
then  public  happiness  and  comfort.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  was  born  in  him.  He  re- 
sented his  brother's  blows  when  he  was  an 
apprentice,  and  escaped  from  them.  As  a 
mere  boy  he  refused  to  attend  church  on 
Sundays,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
his  family  and  his  town,  and  devoted  his 
Sundays  to  reading  and  study.  In  prac- 
ticing his  trade  he  claimed  and  diligently 
sought  complete  freedom.  In  public  and 
private  business  alike  he  tried  to  induce 
people  to  take  any  action  desired  by  them 
by  presenting  to  them  a  motive  they  could 
understand  and  feel — a  motive  which  acted 
on  their  own  wills  and  excited  their  hopes. 
This  is  the  only  method  possible  under  a 
regime  of  liberty. 


Mr.  John  Bums,  the  English 
Para  man  '*^°''  'c^der,  once  contended 
that  no  man's  work  is  worth 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a 
year;  he  has  had  to  take  considerable  ban- 
tering, however,  since  he  has  accepted  a 
Cabinet  office  which  pays  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  The  fact  is,  as  President 
Eliot  said  in  his  recent  address  at  Chi- 
cago, the  day-laborer — Mr.  Bums  was  that 
once — will  never  believe  that  any  man 
can  fairly  earn  a  great  salary.  No  iron- 
bound  mle,  indeed,  can  be  laid  down  in 
the  matter.  As  regards  our  Govemment 
servants,  however,  we  do  not  gauge  their 
salaries  by  the  accumulated  amount  of 
wealth  represented  in  the  business  man- 
aged— but  we  should  gauge  them  by  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  inherent  worth 
of  human  service.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  smaller  salary  than  that  paid'to  the 
heads  of  some  minor  European  countries ; 
yet  what  man  fills  an  office  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility ?  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
"NorthAmericanReview"ex- Postmaster- 
General  James  declared  that  President 
Monroe,  on  retiring  from  the  Presidency, 
was  compelled  to  sell  his  library  for  want 
of  money  and  go  to  work  in  order  actu- 
ally to  exist,  and  that  President  Benjamin 
Harrison  was  obliged  after  his  term  of 
ofiBce  to  take  up  his  profession  again  in 
order  properly  to  provide  for  his  family. 


saving  more  in  the  year  following  his 
retirement  from  the  Presidency  than  he 
had  been  able  to  save  in  the  four  years 
of  his  incumbency;  that  William  Win- 
dom.  Secretary  of  Uie  Treasury,  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  active  business  after  he 
had  retired  from  President  Garfield's 
Cabinet ;  that  Windom's  successor,  Gov- 
emor  Foster,  administered  the  secretary- 
ship when  his  private  affairs  were  really 
on  the  verge  of  bankmptcy,  yet,  knowing 
what  the  Govemment  straits  were  soon 
to  be  with  regard  to  gold,  he  could  have 
profited  by  that  knowledge  had  he  been 
so  disposed ;  that  Mr.  Carlisle  came  to 
New  York,  after  four  years'  service  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. As  Mr.  James  pointed  out,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  showed 
the  other  day  that  the  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  United  States 
for  1905  considerably  exceeded  six  thou- 
sand million  dollars,  and  also  showed 
with  what  great  rapidity  the  value  of  the 
farms  themselves  is  increasing.  Notwith- 
standing this  augmented  wealth,  and  not- 
withstanding the  higher  cost  of  living, 
there  has  been  no  increase,  in  a  general 
way,  of  the  salaries  of  our  public  officials. 


_     „   ,  Progressive  as  Amer- 

The  Workman  1^  icans  have  been  in 

Worthy  of  His  Hire  _     ^    ,. 

^  ^  most  directions,  we 

are  among  the  backward  nations  in  com- 
pensating our  high  public  officers.  In  the 
business  and  professional  worlds  Amer- 
icans receive  far  higher  salaries  than 
men  of  corresponding  positions  in  other 
countries,  but  our  great  Govemment 
officials,  the  men  upon  whom  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  vitally  depends, 
are  paid  low  salaries  compared  with  offi- 
cials of  like  responsibility  in  any  other 
country.  We  are  glad  that  public  atten- 
tion has  now  been  drawn  to  this  subject 
by  Congressmen  themselves.  Repre- 
sentative Longworth,  of  Ohio,  in  a 
recent  speech  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  salaries  of  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  Supreme  Court  Justices,  Cabi- 
net Ministers,  and  Ambassadors  are 
very  much  smaller  than  our  Govem- 
ment can  easily  afford  and  should 
pay;   for  instance,  the  salary  of   the 
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Auditor  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  while  his  chief, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  receives  eight 
thousand  dollars.  Nor  are  the  salaries 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  ade- 
quate for  a  proper  performance  of  the 
duties  which  they  owe  to  their  constitu- 
ents and  their  country.  In  this  spirit 
Representative  Longworth  recently  in- 
troduced a  bill  practically  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  our  diplomats  abroad  by 
providing  permanent  embassies  and 
legations ;  and  as  to  our  home  officials. 
Representative  Loudenslager,  of  New 
Jersey,  presented  a  bill  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  heads  of  Executive  Depart- 
ments to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year 
each,  and  the  salary  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year ;  we  wish  that 
he  had  also  included  a  doubling  of  the 
President's  salary. 


Helm  Ketter's 
Appeal 


To  Helen  Keller's  appeal 
for  the  blind,  printed 
in  another  place  in  this 
issue,  we  add  our  indorsement  rather 
for  our  own  sake  than  for  hers.  The 
Outlook  wishes  to  be  counted  with  her. 
The  first  duty  which  every  man  owes  to 
society  is  to  be  self-supporting ;  the  most 
fundamental  charity  is  help  to  the  will- 
ing to  become  self-supporting.  That 
the  blind  can  be  made  self-supporting, 
that  they  are  eager  to  become  self-sup- 
porting, and  that  they  cannot  become 
self-supporting  without  aid  from  the  see- 
ing, Helen  Keller  abundantly  demon- 
strates. In  the  two  States  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  associations  have 
been  formed,  first,  to  give  such  aid,  and, 
second,  by  so  doing  on  a  moderate  scale, 
to  inspire  the  State  to  take  up  the 
work  and  carry  it  on  upon  a  larger 
scale.  The  immediate  requests  of  these 
associations  are  very  moderate.  New 
York's  asks  for  the  current  year  $1  S,000. 
It  has,  we  believe,  no  paid  officers.  The 
immediate  needs  of  the  Massachusetts 
organization  we  are  not  able  to  state, 
but  they  are  not  large.  When  the  pos- 
sibility of  rendering  the  blind  independ- 
ent and  self-supporting  has  been  estab- 
lished beyond  all  question,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  the    States  will 


undertake  the  work  of  providing  indus- 
trial education  and  industrial  opportuni- 
ties for  them — but  not  before.  Mean- 
while, those  who  wish  to  be  counted 
among  the  pioneers  can  send  their  con- 
tributions, or  their  inquiries  for  fuller 
information,  for  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation, to  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
393A  Broadway,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts ;  for  the  New  York  Association,  to 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Barnes,  35  Wall  Street, 
the  treasurer,  or  to  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
44  East  Seventy-eighth  Street,  the  secre- 
tary. Such  contributions  will  be  applied 
effectively  to  help  the  blind  to  support 
themselves. 

r.  ■  >  tj  i.-  ^i  Daniel  Huntington, 
Daniel  HonbnPton         .      j-   j    ..i.-    l 

*  who  died  at  his  home 

in  New  York  City  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week,  was  probably  the  oldest  artist  of 
rank  in  the  country,  and  had  long  been 
one  of  the  best  known.  His  career  may 
be  said  to  cover  the  whole  history  of 
American  art  after  the  close  of  the  period 
of  Copley,  Stuart,  and  AUston.  In 
point  of  age  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
older  school  of  American  painters,  and 
for  many  years  any  kind  of  memorial 
painting  for  municipalities  or  organized 
bodies  was  apt  to  go  his  way  by  a  kind 
of  predestination,  as  in  Holland  it  went 
to  Frans  Hals  or  Rembrandt.  He  had 
distinguished  New  England  ancestry, 
was  educated  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way  in  an  academy  in  the  days  when 
academies  were  places  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. He  had  the  great  good  fortune  to 
be  prepared  for  college  by  Dr.  Horace 
Bushnell,  and  began  formal  college  work 
at  Hamilton.  His  love  of  art,  however, 
and  his  predestination  to  use  the  brush 
as  an  instrument  of  expression,  inter- 
rupted his  college  course.  Fortunate 
friendships  confirmed  his  taste,  and  at  a 
very  early  age  he  left  college  and  began 
painting  portraits.  He  studied,  mean- 
while, under  Inman  and  Professor  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  who  at  that  time  was  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Literature  of  the  Arts  of 
Design  in  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  a  professional  painter. 
As  far  back  as  1835  Mr.  Huntington 
painted  two  pictures — "The  Bar-room 
Politician  "  and  "  The  Toper  Asleep  "— 
which  attracted  wide  attention  and  gave 
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iiim  some  reputation.  A  year  later  he 
was  painting  in  the  highlands  of  the 
Hudson,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ron- 
dout  Creek,  and  demonstrating  his  right 
to  be  a  leader  of  what  has  since  been 
called  the  Hudson  River  School.  Four 
years  later  he  went  abroad,  studied  in 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Paris,  and  painted  a 
number  of  pictures  which  were  widely 
discussed.  After  a  brief  residence  in 
his  own  country  he  went  back  to  Europe 
on  account  of  failing  eyesight,  and  lived 
for  two  years  in  Florence.  On  his  return 
to  New  York  in  1845  he  gave  the  em- 
irfiasis  of  his  efforts  to  portraiture.  The 
list  of  prominent  men  in  England  and  the 
United  States  who  sat  for  him  is  a  long 
and  distinguished  one,  and  his  brush 
has  preserved  the  features  of  many  of 
the  best-known  women  of  New  York 
and  Washington.  He  became  an  aca- 
demician in  1 840,  was  elected  president 
in  1862,  and  held  that  position  until 
1891,  when  he  resigned.  A  contem- 
porary critic  said  of  him  that  few  of 
our  painters  "have  exhibited  greater 
versatility  of  talent  or  more  broad  and 
pure  artistic  sympathies.  .• .  .  He  has 
delineated  scenery  and  executed  genre 
pictures  with  eminent  success,  so  that  his 
artist  life  is  singularly  representative  and 
suggestive."  The  large  picture,  crowded 
with  figures,  sometimes  known  as  "  The 
Republican  Court,"  but  which  the  artist 
called  "  Mrs.  Washington's  Reception," 
contains  between  sixty  five  and  seventy 
portraits  of  men  and  women,  and  was 
painted  with  the  most  painstaking  fidel- 
ity, the  artist  having  sought  out  and 
studied  all  accessible  material  in  the  way 
of  portraiture.  He  is  said  to  have  painted 
more  than  a  thousand  portraits  and  at 
least  two  hundred  other  pictures,  his 
portraits  being  distinguished  by  simplic- 
ity, dignity,  and  richness  of  coloring,  and 
his  landscapes  by  sincere  feeling  for 
nature  and  by  admirable  technical  skill. 
Mr.  Huntington  was  associated  with  the 
best  things  in  the  life  of  New  York  and 
of  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Century  .Association, 
and  its  president  from  1879  until  1895. 
His  long  life  was  stainless,  his  devotion 
to  his  profession  tireless  and  enthusiastic, 
his  capacit>'  for  friendship  notable,  and 
his  kindness  tireless. 


The  Glory  of  San 
Francisco 

Above  the  awful  ruins  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, above  the  pall  of  dust  and  smoke 
which  overhangs  it,  is  a  splendor  which 
will  remain  long  after  the  ruins  and  the 
cloud  have  disappeared,  and  no  one  can 
understand  the  true  meaning  of  this 
tragedy  who  fails  to  see  this  splendor — 
that  of  brave,  true  men  and  women. 
These,  not  buildings  of  steel  and  brick 
and  stone,  constitute  the  gloty  of  a  city, 
and  these  are  not  ruined.  Never  did 
they  shine  more  luminous  than  in  the 
awful  days  which  have  just  passed. 
Above  the  crash  of  falling  buildings,  the 
explosions  of  dynamite,  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying,  one  might  hear, 
voiced  not  in  words  but  in  splendid 
deeds,  the  chant: 

"  We  will  not  fear  though  the  earth  be  re- 
moved. 

And  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into 
the  midst  of  the  sea ; 

Though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be 
troubled. 

Though  the  mountains  shake  with  the  swell- 
ing thereof." 

We  build  our  cities  with  strong  and 
noble  architecture,  we  call  on  all  our 
knowledge  and  skill  to  create  material 
symbols  of  our  wealth  that  shall  be  able 
to  defy  the  forces  of  nature,  and  a 
cyclone  blows  upon  them  and  they  are 
carried  away  by  its  breath  like  a  child's 
house  of  cards,  or  the  fire  creeps  stealth- 
ily upon  them  and  they  bum  like  shav- 
ings in  the  furnace,  or  the  volcano  opens 
its  mouth  and  laps  them  up  with  its  fiery  - 
tongue,  or  the  earth  shakes  them  and 
they  fall  upon  the  ground  as  though 
smitten  with  hopeless  terror.  And  cy- 
clone, fire,  volcano,  and  earthquake 
repeat  the  lesson  we  are  so  slow  to 
learn,  that  the  materi?l  is  not  the  real, 
not  the  permanent  Its  strength  is  fra- 
gilit>',  its  endurance  transient 

But  at  the  same  time,  indmnitabk 
courage,  unshaken  patience,  exhaustless 
charity,  find  in  the  disaster  their  oppor- 
tunit>v  in  the  tragedy  their  glory.  TTiey 
also  repeat  to  us  a  lesson — that  tl^ 
immaterial  is  the  real,  the  spiritual  is  die 
indestructible.  The  real  tragfedy  is  the 
collapse  of  a  human  soul,  and,  thank 
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God,  what  the  disaster  at  San  Francisco 
reveals  is  the  soul  of  a  great  people  un- 
shaken by  earthquake,  unsinged  by  fire. 

In  that  hour  the  hearts  of  men  were 
revealed,  because  the  conventions  of 
society  were  loosened,  and  the  people 
were  thrown  back  upon  their  instincts 
and  their  impulses  for  guidance.  Doubt- 
less there  were  shameful  scenes  of  panic 
and  of  sordid  selfishness,  but  there  were 
also  resplendent  deeds  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion, and  it  was  this  spirit  of  devotion 
that  was  dominant.  The  citizens  making 
their  brave  fight  against  the  devouring 
flames  after  the  water  supply  was  ex- 
hausted and  courage  was  no  longer  re- 
enforced  by  hope,  the  conversion  of  the 
food  supplies  of  the  city  into  a  common 
stock  to  be  shared  by  the  hungry  as 
necessity  might  dictate,  the  invitation  to 
the  homeless  to  find  shelter  in  the  houses 
that  remained,  the  offer  of  free  carriage 
across  the  bay  by  the  railway  company 
to  the  fleeing  throngs,  the  inrush  of  phy- 
sicians from  the  surrounding  country  to 
tend  the  wounded  and  the  dying  without 
charge,  the  volunteer  burial  service  for  rich 
and  poor  in  a  common  grave,  the  Catholic 
priest  putting  up  his  altar  and  conduct- 
ing service  in  the  open  air  that  reverence 
and  faith  might  not  be  without  a  witness, 
the  Mayor  reflecting  the  purpose  of  the 
people  in  his  public  message  to  the 
Nation  that  a  new  San  Francisco  will  be 
rebuilt  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old,  the 
quick  response  of  the  whole  country,  by 
Congress  and  by  unnumbered  thousands 
of  individual  givers,  offering  their  aid 
before  a  call  had  been  made  for  succor — 
these  and  kindred  incidents  stand  out  to 
show  that  San  Francisco  is  not  destroyed 
nor  America  injured.  For  no  city  is 
destroyed  while  her  people  remain  brave 
and  true,  and  no  country  is  injured  while 
her  people  are  united  in  the  faith  that 
the  injury  of  one  is  an  opportunity  for 
service  to  his  uninjured  neighbor. 

"  The  removing  of  those  things  that 
are  shaken,  as  of  things  that  are  made," 
says  the  sacred  writer,  "  signifieth 
that  those  things  which  cannot  be 
shaken  may  remain."  The  Outlook 
makes  here  no  attempt  to  explain  the 
ways  of  God.  We  essay  a  humbler  task : 
to  point  out  a  lesson  that  may  be  learned 
from  the  earthquake  and  the  fire — the 


lesson  that  the  glory  of  America  lies, 
not  in  her  material  things,  but  in  her 
spirit.  The  material  things  may  at  any 
time  crumble  to  dust  or  be  consumed  to 
ashes ;  but  if  so,  the  only  effect  is  to 
give  her  heart  of  courage  and  of  charity 
a  new  opportunity  for  exercise.  And  it 
is  this  spirit  which  alone  makes  either 
an  individual  or  a  nation  gpreat 


The  Divorce  Decision 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  rendered  a  decision  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  will  have  the 
effect  of  putting  an  end  to  fraudulent 
divorces. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  full  faith  and  credit  shall 
be  given  in  each  State  to  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  State;  but, 
in  order  that  such  credit  shall  be  gfiven, 
the  court  whose  judicial  proceedings  are 
in  question  must  have  jurisdiction  of  the 
case  and  of  the  parties  involved.  What 
is  necessary  to  give  a  State  court  juris- 
diction of  the  parties  is  a  question  which 
has  often  been  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  decided 
thafif  a  court  grants  divorce  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  a  State,  that  divorce 
is  binding  on  the  parties  and  properties 
within  the  State,  although  the  defendant 
may  never  have  had  notice  of  the  divorce 
proceedings ;  that  if  both  the  parties  ap- 
pear in  the  C{ise,  this  appearance  gives  the 
court  jurisdiction ;  that  if  the  husband 
and  wife  have  liveid  in  the  State  and  the 
wife  has  left  her  husband  and  moved  into 
another  State,  the  courts  of  the  State 
from  which  she  has  moved  have  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  divorce  decreed  by  them  is 
valid  although  she  has  not  been  person- 
ally served  with  its  process.  But  it  has 
now  decided  that  if  a  husband  and  wife 
have  had  no  residence  within  the  State, 
and  one  of  them,  say  the  husband,  has 
obtained  residence  in  it,  having  pre- 
viously separated  from  his  wife,  the 
decree  of  divorce  granted  by  such  State 
has  no  legal  effect  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  that  State  unless  the  wife  has  been 
personally  served  with  process  or  other- 
wise brought  within  the  State's  jurisdic- 
tion.   We   cannot  better  indicate  the 
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effect  of  this  decision  than  by  quoting 
from  the  opinion  of  Judge  White  his 
statement  of  the  effect  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  opposite  opinion  that  a 
State  may  grant  a  legal  divorce  to  a  man 
residing  in  that  State  though  his  wife 
has  never  resided  in  it  and  has  never 
been  personally  served  with  the  sum- 
mons: 

Under  the  rule  contended  for  [and  con- 
demned by  the  Supreme  Court]  it  would  fol- 
low that  the  States  whose  laws  were  the 
most  lax  as  to  length  of  residence  required 
for  domicile,  as  to  causes  for  divorce  and  to 
speed  of  procedure  concerning  divorce,  would 
in  effect  dominate  all  the  other  States.  In 
other  words,  any  person  who  was  married  in 
one  State  and  who  wished  to  violate  the 
marital  obligations  would  be  able,  by  follow- 
ing the  lines  of  least  resistance,  to  go  into 
the  State  whose  laws  were  the  most  lax,  and 
there  avail  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  the 
severance  of  the  marriage  tie  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  other  party  to  the 
marriage  contract,  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
laws  and  public  policy  of  the  other  States. 
Thus  the  argument  comes  necessarily  to  this, 
that  to  preserve  the  lawful  authority  of  all 
the  States  over  marriage  it  is  e.ssential  to 
decide  that  all  the  States  have  such  authority 
only  at  the  sufferance  of  the  other  States. 

Grouping  these  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  results  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated :  If  a  State  wishes  to  go 
back  to  the  pagan-Roman  conception  of 
marriage  as  a  partnership  which  can  be 
dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of  either  party, 
it  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  divorces 
granted  by  that  State  will  be  legal  within 
Uie  boundaries  of  the  State.  If  a  hus- 
band and  wife  living  in  another  State 
wish  to  adopt  the  pagan-partnership  con- 
ception of  marriage,  they  can  move  to 
such  pagan  State  and  get  the  divorce 
and  it  will  be  legal.  But  if  the  husband 
alone  wishes  to  turn  pagan  and  moves 
to  the  State  where  marriage  is  regarded 
as  a  dissolvable  partnership,  he  cannot 
compel  his  wife  to  accept  his  new  con- 
ception of  the  marriage  relation,  and  any 
divorce  which  he  may  obtain  within  the 
State  to  which  he  has  moved  will  have  no 
force  or  effect  outside  of  its  boundaries. 
It  is  thought  by  some  of  the  newspapers 
that  the  effect  of  this  decision  will  be  to 
add  impetus  to  the  movement  for  uni- 
form divorce  laws.  We  think  that  it 
will  have  the  opposite  effect.  The  chief 
complaint  against  the  present  working  of 
-  divorce  laws  in  America,  by  those  who 


believe  that  marriage  is  something  more 
than  a  commercial  partnership,  dissolv- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  either  party,  has 
been  that  the  Stateswhose  divorce  laws 
are  most  lax  have  been  able  to  impose 
those  laws  on  all  the  other  States.  This 
will  no  longer  be  possible.  We  shall 
continue  to  have  some  States  which 
believe  that  husband  and  wife  should 
live  together  until  death  do  them  part, 
and  others  which  believe  tha"t  every 
marital  tiff  or  uncongeniality  of  temper 
should  lead  to  a  separation  and  a  new 
experiment.  But  the  people  of  one  State 
will  not  have  their  marriage  laws  invali- 
dated by  the  decrees  of  another  State. 
They  will  have  therefore  no  longer  the 
same  reason  that  they  have  had  in  the 
past  for  desiring  some  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  limiting  the  power  of  those 
who  hold  the  pagan  conception  c:  mar- 
riage to  impose  it  upon  those  who  hold 
the  Christian  conception  of  marriage. 
Any  uniform  divorce  law  would  be  neces- 
sarily a  compromise  between  these  two 
conceptions.  It  is  at  least  questionable 
whether  the  injury  to  the  family  would 
not  be  greater  than  the  benefit. 

It  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  this 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  effect- 
ually put  an  end,  not  indeed  to  all  di- 
vorces on  inadequate  grounds,  but  to  all 
fraudulent  and  grossly  unjust  divorces. 


Public     Responsibility 
for  Mob  Violence 

Two  months  ago  a  crowd  of  men  and 
boys  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  inflamed  by 
the  murderous  deeds  of  two  n^roes, 
terrorized  a  sordid  negro  quarter  of  the 
city,  demolished  buildings,  and  set  the 
forces  of  order  at  defiance.  A  number 
of  young  men  and  boys  were  arrested. 
Some  were  acquitted ;  others  were  fined 
one  dollar  apiece  and  costs,  and  their  fine 
remitted.  The  Outlook,  having  charac- 
terized this  proceeding  as  a  travesty  on 
justice,  has  received  from  Spiingifield 
the  following  letter : 

To  thf  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

As  one  of  the  jurors  drawn  to  sit  upon  the 
case  of  the- alleged  rioters  arrested  in  this 
city  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  at  Ae  request  of 
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other  jurors  and  many  prominent  citizens  of 
Springfield,  I  wish  to  say,  briefly :  The  real 
rioters  in  the  Springfield  outbreak  were  never 
before  this  jury.  Thirteen  young  men  and 
boys  were  arraigned.  Five  were  acquitted 
and  eight  technically  convicted.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  jurv's  verdict  was  based  on  this 
distinction :  Those  not  shown  to  have  started 
with  or  followed  the  mob  crowd  were  re- 
leased. Those  who,  in  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment, or  through  motives  of  youthful  curi- 
osity, kept  with  the  crowd,  but  who  com- 
mitted no  act  of  destruction  or  violence,  were 
convicted  under  the  first  clause  of  a  very 
severe  indictment,  namely,  of  "  being  found 
in  an  unlawful  assembly.  Not  one,  even  of 
the  latter,  was  proven  to  have  done  a  single 
morally  culpable  act  during  the  night  of  tne 
riot.  Propriety  and  public  opinion,  however, 
seemed  to  require  a  distinction  to  be  made 
in"the  verdict. 

The  police  court  officials,  fire  marshals, 
and  the  military  authorities  would  have 
gladly  gpven  out  to  the  world  that  in  the  per- 
soif  of  these  thirteen  uno£Fending  youths 
the  real  rioters,  hose-cutters,  and  house-burn- 
ers had  been  captured  and  punished.  The 
fact  is,  the  sharks  and  dog-fish  got  away,  as 
they  usually  do,  and  the  minnows  were  en- 
snared in  the  net.  Those  arrested  spent 
from  one  to  six  nights  in  jail,  according  as 
they  were  or  were  not  able  to  furnish  bail. 
I  repeat,  not  one  of  the  actual  rioters  was 
tried  before  this  jury. 

The  Outlook,  in  its  issue  of  April  7,  said : 
"  If  there  could  be  an^  surer  method  of 
bringing  ridicule  upon  criminal  proceedings, 
it  is  apparently  unknown  in  Springfield, 
Ohio."  There  could  be,  however,  a  "  surer 
method  of  bringing  ridicule  upon  criminal 
proceedings."  It  would  be  to  punish  the 
innocent  because  the  guilty  had  escaped,  and 
to  allow  public  assumption,  or  the  oratory  of 
an  eloquent  pwlice  prosecutor,  to  usurp  the 
place  which  in  such  a  trial  can  justly  be 
given  only  to  the  evidence. 

Charles  S.  Kay. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Either  these  boys  were  guilty  of  riot- 
ing or  they  were  not.  If  they  were 
guilty,  the  community  could  not  release 
them  from  punishment  without  sharing 
in  their  crime  and  abetting  them  in  law- 
lessness. If  they  were  not  guilty,  the 
community  was  inexcusably  at  fault  both 
in  attempting  formally  to  put  some  of 
the  stigma  upon  them,  and  in  failing 
to  sepure  the  real  offenders.  No  ex- 
planation can  change  the  fact  that 
Springfield,  Ohio,  has  twice  suffered 
a  mob  to  destroy  property  and  menace 
the  safety  of  citizens,  and  has  twice 
allowed  the  mob  to  go  unpunished. 
That  community  is  in  a  sorry  state  of 
intellectual  and  moral  confusion  which 


first  permits  within  its  borders  a  vicious 
quarter  to  flourish,  and  then  acquiesces 
in  attacks  on  that  quarter  by  an  irre- 
sponsible mob.  No  one  community, 
however,  is  sinner  above  all  others.  As 
The  Outlook  said  two  years  ago  when 
the  first  of  the  two  mobs  held  sway  in 
Springfield,  Ohio,  "There  are  unnum- 
bered communities  in  the  United  States, 
outwardly  peaceable  to-day,  which  are 
in  fact  as  lawless  as  was  Springfield  " 
during  the  mob  rule.  And  now  another  of 
these  communities  has  revealed  its  law- 
lessness. Springfield,  Missouri,  has  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  its  Northern  name- 
sake, and  has  permitted  a  mob  to  seize 
and  lynch  negroes  awaiting  trial ;  and 
citizens  of  the  place  have  shown  a  readi- 
ness to  render  judgment  without  waiting 
for  the  due  process  of  law.  Wherever,  in 
fact,  the  community  allows  lawbreaking 
to  continue  unmolested  so  long  as  it  is  not 
scandalously  open  and  too  troublesome, 
it  abdicates  its  throne  as  sovereign  ;  it 
must,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  if,  when 
the  mob  seizes  its  throne,  rudely  does 
the  work  which  the  community  ought  to 
have  done  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and 
for  a  time  rules  in  its  stead,  it  loses  its 
repute  as  a  civilized  community. 

There  is  a  sound  foundation  for  the 
American  public  sentiment  which  holds 
a  community  morally  responsible  for  the 
deeds  of  violence  perpetrated  within  its 
borders.  We  are  informed  that  the  State 
of  Ohio  has  by  statute  relieved  its  coun- 
ties and  cities  from  legal  responsibility 
to  property-owners  for  damage ,done  by 
mobs.  If  this  is  so,  that  State  has  denied 
to  its  citizens  and  residents  one  of  the 
rights  which  all  people  who  live  in  civil- 
ized lands  ought  to  have.  The  man 
whose  house  is  destroyed  by  a  mob  has, 
under  such  conditions,  no  recourse.  He 
cannot  recover  from  the  community,  and 
of  course  he  cannot  recover  from  the 
irresponsible,  propertyless  rioters.  He 
cannot  trust  for  protection  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  he  lives ;  he  can  trust 
only  to  the  chance  that  no  mob  will  rise, 
or  that,  if  a  mob  does  rise,  it  will  be 
checked.  But,  however  broadly  the  State 
may  g^ant  to  its  local  governments  im- 
munity for  their  own  neglect,  public 
opinion  will  justly  hold  them  morally 
responsible,  and  will  deny  to  them  to 
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just  that  extent  the  right  to  call  them- 
selves civilized. 


Great  Fortunes 

Every  child  comes  into  this  world 
without  anything.  There  are  only  three 
ways  by  which  he  can  get  anything :  he 
can  produce  it  by  his  industry ;  he  can 
receive  it  from  his  neighbor ;  he  can  get 
it  from  the  common  stock. 

Man  can  produce  wealth  by  his  indus- 
try— of  brain  or  hand,  in  making  goods 
or  in  finding  a  market  for  them,  in  serv- 
ice material  or  in  service  intellectual  and 
spiritual.  He  may  weave  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  he  may  organize  a  factory  and 
give  employment  to  a  thousand  thereto- 
fore idle  men.  One  is  industry  as  truly 
as  the  other.  Law  ought  not  to  put 
limits  on  honest  and  honorable  industry. 
It  ought  to  encourage,  not  discourage, 
service,  whether  of  brain  or  hand.  It 
were  well  if  the  State  might  levy  no  tax 
on  property  thus  produced.  If  it  could 
come  by  its  own,  it  would  no  longer 
need  to  tax  industry. 

Man  can  receive  wealth  from  another 
who  already  possesses  it.  He  may  receive 
it  as  a  gift,  as  the  child  through  his  child- 
hood receives  from  his  parent  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  education.  The  law 
may  limit  the  amount  which  one  man  may 
receive  by  gift  from  another,  and  such 
limitations  have  sometimes  been  imposed. 
But  man  may  also  get  wealth  from  Ihs 
fellow-man  otherwise  than  by  gift :  as  by 
robbery,  by  theft,  by  fraud,  by  gambling. 
Robbery,  theft,  fraud,  gambling,  ought 
to  be  prohibited  and  as  far  as  possible 
prevented  by  law.  Little  nefarious  oper- 
ations are  prohibited,  but  not  great  ones 
— the  confidence  game  of  the  bunco 
man,  but  not  the  confidence  game  of  the 
unscrupulous  financier ;  gambling  with 
dice,  but  not  gambling  in  stocks  and  in 
g^ain  and  cotton.  Senator  Washburn 
proposed  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  latter 
form  of  gambling:  it  was  defeated;  it 
might  receive  more  favorable  considera- 
tion now. 

The  third  method  of  acquiring  wealth 
is  getting  it  out  of  the  common  wealth  of 
which  the  continent  is  a  storehouse — out 
of  the  great  forests,  great  prairies,  great 


mines,  great  reservoirs  of  oil,  great  rivers, 
great  lakes,  great  natural  forces  like 
steam  and  electricity,  and  the  great  high- 
ways, whether  of  the  Nation,  the  Sute, 
or  die  city.  These  belong,  of  right,  to  all 
the  people.  Under  our  industrial  sys- 
tem they  are  offered  to  any  man  who  is 
shrewd  enough  or  unscrupulous  enough, 
or  both,  to  get  possession  of  them. 

Most  if  not  all  the  enormous  fortunes 
have  been  largely  made  by  the  second  or 
the  third  method — by  gambling  opera- 
tions or  by  getting  possession  of  the 
common  stock.  If  we  accept  the  popu- 
lar estimate  of  the  elder  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt's  wealth  at,  say,  $180,000,000, 
and  assume  the  popular  chronology 
of  the  Bible,  then  we  may  say  that  lif 
Adam  had  lived  six  thousand  years, 
worked  three  hundred  days  each  year, 
and  laid  by  one  hundred  dollars  each 
day,  he  would  have  earned  no  more  than 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  acquired  in  a  life- 
time. Part  of  that  #180,000,000  be 
produced  by  productive  industry,  and 
to  that  he  was  justly  entitled.  But  if 
he  acquired  any  proportion  of  it  from 
the  pockets  of  men  less  shrewd  than 
himself  by  gambling  operations,  and  if  he 
acquired  any  proportion  of  it  out  of  the 
common  stock  by  obtaining  possession  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Nation's  great 
highways,  to  that  proportion  he  was  not 
entitled.  The  Outlook  does  not  blame 
him  ;  it  does  not  blame  other  men,  now 
living,  who  have  acquired  greater  for- 
tunes in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  same 
method.  It  blames  the  industrial  system 
which  has  produced  both  them  and  their 
methods. 

What  we  want  is  not  a  law  to  take  the 
great  fortunes  from  their  possessors 
when  they  die  ;  we  want  laws  tdiich  will 
insure  to  honest  industry  of  brain  and 
muscle  all  that  it  can  produce,  which 
will  prohibit,  and  as  far  as  possible  pre- 
vent, all  operations  by  which  shrewd 
men  get  from  their  less  shrewd  neigh- 
bors something  fornothing.and  which  will 
secure  the  common  wealth — the  oil  in  the 
ground,  the  unworked  mines,  the  virgin 
forests,  the  untitled  prairies,  the  great 
rivers,  the  unharnessed  forces  of  nature — 
for  all  the  people.  If  we  can  find  ways 
to  do  this — and  this  is  not  impossible — 
we  can  safely  leave  individuals  to  make 
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as  great  fortunes  as  they  can  make  by 
honest  productive  industry. 


Evolution  or  Revolu- 
tion ? 

The  change  from  autocratic  to  con- 
stitutional government  now  in  process 
in  Russia  is  the  result  of  a  long-continued 
economic  and  political  crisis.  The  eco- 
nomic crisis  has  been  due,  first,  to  the 
discontent  of  the  muzhiks,  or  peasants, 
who  form  four-fifths  of  the  population. 
The  large  landed  proprietors  are  pro- 
ducing more  than  they  consume;  the 
peasants  are  producing  less  than  they 
consume.  In  order  somewhat  to  equal- 
ize conditions,  it  naturally  occurs  to  the 
muzhik,  with  leagues  of  untilled  soil  a 
little  way  from  his  village,  that  the  own- 
ership of  part  of  the  arable  land  might 
well  pass  from  landlord  to  peasant, 
especially  as  the  muzhik  has  always 
believed  that  crown  lands  somehow 
would  eventually  belong  to  the  peasantry. 
A  few  well-intentioned  ministers  have, 
it  is  true,  helped  the  muzhik.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Peasants' 
Land  Bank  was  created  to  advance 
money  to  muzhik  purchasers  on  the 
security  of  property  bought,  but,  though 
followed  by  the  absorption  of  millions  of 
acres,  has  only  slightly  relieved  the  pres- 
sure on  the  peasantry  as  a  whole.  The 
muzhik  now  realizes  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment system  precludes  agricultural 
progress.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  re- 
cent famine  and  the  recent  war — events 
raising  agrarian  problems  from  which  the 
muzhiks  were  the  first  to  suffer. 

The  economic  crisis  has  been  due, 
secondly,  to  the  growth  of  industrialism 
in  the  towns,  where  a  discontented  pro- 
letariat class  has  been  produced  partly 
by  material  hardships,  partly  by  the 
propaganda  of  professional  agitators  of 
communistic  trades  unionism  among  the 
uneducated.  The  agitators  have  not 
failed  pertinently  to  call  attention  to  the 
injustice  between  employer  and  employed 
and  to  the  exemption  of  Government 
beneficiaries  from  certain  rates  and  taxes. 
Hence,  in  many  places  workmen  went 
on  strike,  and  the  crisis  was  only  slightly 


lessened  by  the  Government's  admis- 
sion to  the  franchise  of  workmen  repre- 
senting the  larger  establishments.  The 
Russian  "  industrials,"  called  into  being 
largely  by  the  genius  of  Count  Witte, 
the  present  Premier,  are  now,  for  the 
first  time,  a  factor  which  must  be  reck- 
oned with,  not  only  in  Russia's  social 
but  also  in  her  political  structure.  For 
the  "  industrials  "  will  never  be  satisfied 
until  they  obtain,  educationally,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Government-endowed 
schools,  and,  economically,  a  system  of 
higher  wages  and  fewer  hours,  but  also, 
politically,  a  practically  unrestirained  ac- 
cess to  a  Parliament 

The  economic  crisis  in  Russia  has 
been  due,  thirdly,  to  the  strike  of  dis- 
contented Government  employees  them- 
selves— post,  telegraph,  railway,  and 
other  employees.  The  disintegration 
produced  by  their  Strike  proceeded  not 
only  because  their  cessation  of  work 
isolated  the  Russian  Government  last 
autumn  from  communicating  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  or  even  with  the  Rus- 
sian provinces,  districts,  and  cities,  by 
rail,  telegraph,  or  telephone ;  it  has  a 
moral  value  from  the  fact  that  these  em- 
ployees, like  the  agriculturists  and  the 
industrials,  up  to  the  present  practically 
voiceless,  have  now  made  their  appear- 
ance on  both  the  economic  and  the  politi- 
cal stage.  They  demanded  concessions. 
They  obtained  them,  and  more  than  once. 
These  three  conscious  elements,  then,  the 
agpriculturists,  the  industrials,  and  certain 
of  the  Government  employees,  brought 
about  a  material  crisis,  and  from  it  con- 
stituted an  argument  for  practical  politi- 
cal reform. 

Three  additional  elements,  however, 
reinforce  the  argument  for  political 
reform.  These  latter  elements  form  a 
mass  no  less  conscious,  if  less  coherent, 
than  those  already  mentioned.  First, 
there  are  the  annexed  races  and  religions. 
The  problem  as  to  these  has  always 
been,  What  shall  be  made  of  them — shall 
they  be  slaves  or  equals,  enemies  or  co- 
workers ?  A  century  ago  Alexander  I.'s 
generous  ideas  triumphed ;  then  there 
was  tolerance  by  fits  and  starts ;  finally 
there  was  systematic  suppression,  as  we 
have  lately  seen  in  Finland.  Out  of  that 
suppression,  however,  has  come  an  effort 
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of  the  annexed  peoples  to  "regain  their 
ancient  liberties,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Finns  has  already  been  crowned  with 
deserved  success. 

Again,  there  is  the  quieter  but  stronger 
influence  of  the  zemstvoists,  or  members 
of  the  provincial  councils.  Despite  the 
fancied  evil  of  a  laige  representation  of 
the  nobility  among  those  members  and 
the  real  evil  of  the  central  Government's 
nullification  of  some  zemstvo  activity,  the 
general  zemstvo  tendency  has  shown 
itself  liberal.  Reactionary  nobles  may 
not  freely  exercise  their  landowners'  and 
employers'  will  under  that  tendency. 
Liberal  nobles  are  so  many  protagonists 
for  its  representative  and  reforming  qual- 
ity ;  for  instance.  Prince  Troubetskoy 
has  said  :  "  His  Majesty  can  prevent  a 
revolution.  There  is  but  one  way.  He 
must  have  confidence  in  the  nation  and 
in  its  representative  bodies." 

Finally,  there  are  the  revolutionaries. 
Aside  from  the  extremes  of  Nihilism  in 
the  last  century  and  of  Socialbm  in  this, 
the  revolutionaries  who  command  our 
attention,  and  not  infrequently  awaken 
our  respect,  are  the  so-called  "  intellect- 
uals," the  survivors  and  representatives 
of  the  student  movement.  Its  influence 
has  greatly  increased  ever  since  Russian 
students  became  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Comte's  positivist  philosophy,  in  which 
social  reorganization  is  the  ultimate 
object  of  scientific  research ;  and  espe- 
cially since  1868,  when  the  student  exiles 
at  Geneva  founded  the  "  Narodnoye 
Dyelo  "  (The  Cause  of  the  People),  and 
actually  succeeded  in  smuggling  it  across 
the  Russian  frontier — a  ms^zine  aiming 
to  draw  away  the  young  generation  from 
merely  academic  Nihilism  to  more  prac- 
tical revolutionary  activity.  As  usual, 
throttled  public  opinion,  here  represented 
by  the  exiled  students,  took  revenge  by 
becoming  revolutionary. 

There  are  revolutionaries  so  crazed  by 
the  oppression  under  which  they  have 
lived  that  they  are  eager  to  throw  off 
that  oppression  at  whatever  cost  and 
then  let  come  what  may.  There  are 
other  revolutionaries,  however,  who  have 
a  definite,  conscious  purpwse  of  construc- 
tion as  well  as  destruction,  who  keep 
before  themselves  the  ideal  of  democracy, 
and  are  opposed  to  anything  which  does 


not  promise  a  Russian  republic.  If  that 
republic  ever  connes  into  being,  it  may 
be  said  to  have  been  bom  on  January 
22, 1905— "Bloody  Sunday."  The  events 
of  that  day  brought  forward  Father 
Gapon,  a  priest  who  understood  the 
psychology  of  the  masses  in  so  far  as 
defiance  to  a  vacillating  "  Little  Father  " 
is  concerned,  but  who  had  no  clear 
political  policy  or  principle.  Otherwise, 
when  he  won  his  claim  against  the 
Government  for  destruction  of  property 
belonging  to  workmen,  he  would  not 
have  kept  for  himself  part  of  the  award, 
as  it  is  alleged  that  he  did.  A  Russian 
writer  has  recently  confessed,  "  A  back- 
bone is  missing  both  in  Russian  virtues 
and  Russian  vices." 

One  who  apparently  contradicts  this 
impression  is  Nicolas  Tchaykovsky,  the 
friend  of  Kropotkin  and  Stepniak,  and 
the  present  able  representative  of  the 
Russian  revolutionaries  in  America.  An 
article  from  his  pen  on  the  Russian  situ- 
ation will  be  found  in  this  number  of 
The  Outlook.  The  Tchaykovsky  ideal  is 
a  republic,  but  the  Tchaykovsky  methods 
are  apparently  to  be  those  of  force. 
What  chance  of  success  have  they?  Even 
suppose  the  peasantry  and  the  army  to 
be  more  disaffected  than  they  are,  with 
what  possibility  of  victory  could  the  revo- 
lutionaries hope  to  pass  over  the  present 
transient  political  stage  and  meet  the 
requirements  of  that  most  advanced  po- 
litical form  of  government — a  republic  ? 
Is  not  their  surer  path  the  one  now  being 
trod  with  surprising  success  in  the  pres- 
ent elections  by  the  Constitutional  Dem- 
ocrats— a  party  which  the  revolutionary 
as  well  as  the  State  Socialists  have  ener- 
gized in  part,  for  in  Russia,  reversing 
the  usual  order,  democracy  has  been 
awakened  by  socialism  ?  The  condem- 
nation by  the  revolutionaries  of  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  as  being  too 
"  academic  "  is  not  sustained  by  the 
favor  just  shown  at  the  polls  to  the 
latter,  who,  accepting  monarchy  as  an 
unavoidable  governmental  form  for  the 
present  in  Russia,  nevertheless  stand 
unswervingly  for  a  Russian  constitution 
on  a  democratic  basis.  This  is  the  only 
firm  and  feasible  footing  for  a  change  in 
Russia  from  autocracy  to  democracy. 
In  France,  '93  succeeded  '89,  and  was 
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in  turn  followed  by  a  reaction  of  the  most 
extreme  kind.  Unless  the  precedents  of 
history  are  misleading,  in  Russia  re- 
form, to  be  lasting,  must  come  by  peace- 
ful evolution  rather  than  by  armed  revo- 
lution. 


Educational  Seculari- 
zation in  England 

The  new  President  of  the  English 
Board  of  Education  is  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell,  well  known  as  the  author  of 
"Obiter  Dicta,"  "Res  Judicatae,"  and 
other  charming  essays.  A  fortnight  ago 
Mr.  Birrell  won  another  title  to  fame  by 
introducing  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
new  Education  Bill.  So  far  as  personal- 
ity and  style  are  concerned,  it  is  a  long 
time  since  any  one  carried  the  House 
with  him  as  did  this  speaker,  and  if  his 
bill  should  pass  it  would  mark  a  distinct 
turning-point  in  English  history.  For 
the  first  time  in  that  history  an  attempt 
is  now  made  to  secularize  British  educa- 
tion— probably  the  most  important  phase 
in  an  educational  conflict  which,  ever 
since  Joseph  Lancaster  opened  his  school 
for  education  on  sectarian  lines,  has  been 
waged  intermittently  for  a  century,  con- 
tinuously for  a  generation. 

At  present  English  elementary  instruc- 
tion is  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, which  came  into  existence  six 
years  ago.  In  every  district  instruction 
must  be  provided  for  resident  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen ; 
those  between  twelve  and  fourteen  may 
conditionally  obtain  from  local  by-laws 
partial  or  total  exemption  from  school 
attendance.  Under  the  Education  Act 
of  1902  the  local  educational  authorities 
are  the  councils  of  counties,  county 
boroughs,  non-county  boroughs  with 
population  over  ten  thousand,  and  cities 
with  population  over  twenty  thousand. 
These  local  authorities  must  establish 
educational  committees,  which  in  turn 
appoint  from  a  majority  of  their  mem- 
bers a  managing  council. 

Prior  to  1902  there  were  two  kinds  of 
schools  in  England — established  by  the 
Act  dH870-^the  board  or  public  schools 
and  tb9  voluntary  or  church  schools. 


Both  were  supported  in  part  by  grants 
from  the  central  Government ;  the  board 
schools,  however,  were  empowered  to 
draw  upon  the  local  "  rates  "  for  their 
supplementary  income ;  the  voluntary 
schools  were  so  called  because  largely 
supported  by  local  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. As  the  school-board  rate  grew,  it 
became  increasingly  difficult  to  get  vol- 
untary subscriptions,  and  there  was  a 
consequent  decline  in  the  quality  of  the 
voluntary  schools.  In  the  board  schools 
unsectarian  religion  was  taught ;  in  the 
voluntary  schools  sectarian  doctrines 
were  inculcated.  In  1902  each  was 
educating  about  half  of  the  six  millions 
of  working-class  children  in  England. 

The  Education  Act  of  1902  co-ordi- 
nated these  two  classes  of  schools,  but  it 
did  not  completely  co-ordinate  them.  The 
board  schools  were  thenceforth  known 
as  "  provided "  schools ;  the  voluntary 
schools  became  "  aided  "  schools.  The 
educational  expenses  of  the  latter  were 
paid  not  only  by  the  central  Government 
but  also  by  the  locil  rates — despite  the 
agreement  of  1870  by  which  there  was 
never  to  be  sectarian  teaching  in  rate- 
aided  schools  I  In  return  for  this  favor 
the  managers  of  the  aided  schools  gave 
the  use  of  their  buildings  free  of  charge 
for  elementary  school  purposes,  agreed 
to  maintain  the  buildings  and  to  comply 
with  pedagogical  requirements,  includ- 
ing the  number  and  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  as  prescribed  by  the  local  edu- 
cation authorities.  Regarding  popular 
control,  however,  the  Act  of  1902  gave 
to  the  public  but  two  seats  out  of  six  on 
the  managing  committee  of  each  "aided  " 
school;  the  religious  composition  of 
those  committees  therefore  was  frequent- 
ly if  not  generally  such  as  to  favor  the 
application  of  reUgious  tests  in  selecting 
teachers  for  those  schools.  The  whole 
scheme  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the 
famous  Concordat,  now  abrogated,  be- 
tween Church  and  State  in  France.  The 
English  Concordat  aroused  a  storm  of 
protest  from  those  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  Established  Church.  They  vehe- 
mentiy  objected  to  being  taxed  twice  so 
as  to  provide  for  Church  of  England 
teaching ;  they  also  refused  to  pay  school 
taxes  on  the  ground  that  a  system  of 
taxation  without  representation  had  b««0 
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instituted ;  there  was  a  consequent 
haling  to  court  of  hundreds  of  these  con- 
vinced "  passive  resisters."  Their  case 
is  strengthene'd  in  the  new  Parliament, 
in  which  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  seventy  Dissenters,  most  of  whom 
are  supporters  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet 
and  the  party  in  power. 

Their  protagonist  is  Mr.  Birrell  him- 
self, in  face,  manner,  and  style  a  fine 
example  of  the  "  early  Victorian  "  Non- 
conformist. The  provisions  of  his  bill, 
as  reported,  should  be  welcome,  not  only 
to  all  dissenters  from  State-aided  Angli- 
can methods  in  particular,  but  to  all  who 
oppose  State  aid  given  to  any  sectarian 
school,  whether  Anglican,  Wesleyan,  Ro- 
man Catholic,  or  Jewish.  Mr.  Birrell's 
bill  transfers  the  control  of  all  schools 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  from 
county  and  city  councils  to  the  popularly 
elected  local  school  boards.  The  Govern- 
ment will  no  longer  subsidize  "  aided  " 
schools  ;  if  continued,  they  are  to  receive 
Government  grants  of  money  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  school  managers  accept 
the  same  unsectarian  religious  teaching  as 
now  given  in  the  "  provided  "  schools. 
Beginning  with  1908,  all  Government 
schools  are  to  be  "  provided  "  schools. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  local  education 
authorities,  whenever  necessary  or  desir- 
able, to  arrange  with  the  owners  of  the 
"  aided  "  school  buildings  for  such  use 
of  them  as  is  required  to  carry  on  an 
elementary  school  five  days  in  the  week, 
between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m., 
the  authorities  to  be  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  building.  In 
all  schools  unsectarian  Christian  teaching 
may  be  given  between  9  and  9.4  S  a.m., 
the  attendance  of  children  not  to  be 
compulsory  until  after  9:45  ;  thus  any 
parent  who  objects  to  Bible  teaching, 
either  because  it  is  insufficient  or  because 
he  is  an  agnostic  or  a  non-Christian, 
need  not  send  his  child  to  school  until 
the  secular  curriculum  begins.  By  con- 
sent of  the  local  authorities,  sectarian 
religious  instruction  may  be  permitted 
on  two  mornings  a  week  outside  of 
school  hours,  free  of  any  charge  to  the 
taxpayers  or  of  compulsory  attendance 
to    the    children.     In   cities,  however, 


where  there  is  a  choice  of  schools  to 
which  parents  can  send  their  children, 
extended  facilities  for  sectarian  teaching 
are  offered :  should  four-fifths  of  the 
parents  of  children  attending  any  partic- 
ular school  desire  it,  sectarian  teaching 
may  be  given  every  day  outside  of  school 
hours.  This  is  probably  meant  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Jews,  though  here  and  there  an  Anglican 
school  would  benefit  by  it.  No  member 
of  the  regular  staff  of  teachers  is  allowed 
to  give  sectarian  religious  instruction, 
however,  nor  is  any  religious  test  to  be 
applied  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  who 
are  to  be  chosen  solely  by  the  local  au- 
thorities. Thus  public  control  is  to  be 
supreme  and  absolute  over  every  primary 
school  supported  out  of  the  public  funds. 
For  the  taking  over  of  the  "aided" 
schools  the  bill  provides  an  additional 
annual  grant  of  five  million  dollars  to 
the  education  budget  from  the  imperial 
exchequer. 

Mr.  Birrell's  bill  is  confessedly  not  a 
complete  educational  measure ;  for  in- 
stance, it  contains  nothing  about  train- 
ing collies  for  teachers ;  it  is,  however, 
an  excellent  scheme  for  English  primary 
education. 

The  outlook  is  not  bright  for  its  pas- 
sage through  Parliament.  Even  if  it 
should  get  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  could  hardly  pass  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  thirty  bishops  and  perhaps 
a  majority  of  the  peers  in  opposition. 
As  an  indication,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  a  unit  under 
the  lead  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  opposing  the  bill,  such  broad-minded 
ecclesiastics  as  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
the  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  Canon  Hensley 
Henson  have  already  come  forward  in 
its  favor.  Their  expressed  opinions  show 
that  a  popular  discussion  of  the  subject 
is  the  necessary  means  to  bring  two 
principles  closer  than  before,  not  only  to 
"the  Nonconformist  conscience,"  but 
also  to  the  native  good  sense  and  good 
judgment  of  all  -Englishmen  :  that  there 
shall  be  no  public  taxation  without  pub- 
lic control,  and  that  the  existence  of  a 
State  Church  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve dii«ction  of  the  schools. 
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THE  past  few  years  have  brought 
home  to  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  with  exceptional 
emphasis,  the  destructive  work  of  those 
two  mysterious  geological  agents,  the 
earthquake  and  the  volcano.  Of  the 
two,  the  earthquake  is  the  more  to  be 
dreaded.  It  rises  without  warning  from 
the  unknown  and  invisible  depths;  it 
shakes  into  dismembered  fragments  the 
structures  on  the  surface  and  dies  away, 
leaving  irrepressible  and  incurable  appre- 
hension in  its  wake.  The  volcano,  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  warning.  Pre- 
monitory rumblings,  columns  of  steam 
and  dust,  and  even  earthquakes  them- 
selves, attest  its  growing  restlessness. 
The  lingerers  who  remain  too  long  within 
the  range  of  its  bombs  and  ashes  are  the 
ones  who  run  the  risks.  The  molten 
lava  moves  too  slowly  to  cause  danger, 
and  rarely  indeed  has.  a  blast  of  hot  gas 
destroyed  a  town  as  at  St.  Pierre.  Yet 
of  the  two  the  earthquake  is  the  easier 
of  explanation  by  natural  causes. 

Close  observation  of  the  rocky  strata 
forming  the  visible  portion  of  the  earth 
has  led  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  often  been  subjected  to  move- 
ments. Beds  which  must  once  have 
been  flat  upon  the  floor  of  the  ocean  are 
tilted  at  angles  or  bent  into  arches  and 
troughs.  Strata  which  were  obviously 
once  continuous  over  wide  areas  are 
now  broken  by  great  rifts  called  faults, 
and  the  portion  on  one  side  of  the  break 
has  either  risen  or  sunl^  with  reference 
to  that  on  the  other.VThe  movement 
may  be  slight,  or,  in  the  course  of  time, 
it  may  become  a  total  of  imposing  di- 
mensions. North  of  San  Francisco,  for 
instance,  on  the  western  side  of  Mount 
St.  Helena,  is  a  fault  whose  displacement 
is  estimated  at  2,500  feet.  The  move- 
ment in  all  such  cases  has  progressed, 
it  is  thought,  a  few  feet  or  inches  at  a 
time. 


Three  great  causes  have  been  sug- 
gested by  geologists  for  the  readjust- 
ments of  the  rocky  strata.  The  time- 
honored  view  is  that  the  earth  was 
originally  a  highly  heated  and  probably 
gaseous  mass,  which  has  cooled,  and  in 
consequence  has  consolidated.  Expe- 
rience in  deep  mines  and  determinations 
with  self-registering  thermometers  at 
various  points  in  deep  bore-holes  have 
shown  that  the  temperature  rises  with 
descent.  The  general  rate  is  one  degree 
Fahrenheit  for  approximately  each  sev- 
enty-five feet  in  depth.  A  simple  cal- 
culation based  upon  this  rate  of  increase 
soon  reveals  a  highly  elevated  tempera- 
ture at  moderate  depths.  These  rela- 
tions and  the  general  conception  of  the 
heated  orig[inal  lead  to  the  further  conclu- 
sion that  the  earth  must  be  still  radiating 
and  losing  heat,  and  therefore  contract- 
ing. When  the  loss  becomes  appreci- 
able, then  contraction  asserts  itself ;  the 
outer  p)ortion  bulges  in  folds  from  the 
strain,  or  else  adjusts  itself  along  the 
great  fissures  mentioned  above. 

The  objection  to  the  contractional 
idea  is  this:  When,  with  any  loss  of 
heat  which  we  are  justified  in  assuming, 
we  endeavor  to  calculate  the  shrinkage, 
it  appears  to  be  much  too  small  to 
accomplish  the  familiar  results.  Some 
have  therefore  sought  another  explana- 
tion, as  follows : 

Theearth  is  a  rapidly  rotating  spheroid, 
and  is  flattened  at  the  poles  and  swollen 
at  the  equator.  Its  shape  is  precisely 
that  which  centrifugal  energy  would  pro- 
duce upon  a  somewhat  plastic,  rotating 
mass.  The  flattening  is  proportionate 
to  the  rapidity  of  rotation.  Were  this 
more  rapid  in  the  past,  then  the  polar 
flattening  must  have  been  greater.  Is 
it  diminishing  at  the  present,  then  the 
spherical  shape  must  assert  itself,  and  a 
return  to  a  true  sphere  must  result.  The 
return  would  cause  readjustments ;  the 
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equatorial  diameter  must  become  less, 
the  polar  greater.  Wrinkles,  faults,  and 
surface  movements  follow.  The  chief 
objection  to  this  view  is  that  we  would 
expect  our  great  ranges  of  mountains  to 
run  around  the  earth,  roughly  parallel 
with  the  equator  and  on  either  side  of 
it.  While  the  vast  line  of  upheaval 
marked  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas  does  coin- 
cide with  the  inferred  direction,  yet  other 
great  mountain  systems  run  north  and 
south  as  do  the  Andes,  northeast  as  do 
the  Appalachians,  or  northwest  as  do 
the  Cordilleras. 

There  is  one  other  fundamental  sug- 
gestion which  should  be  outlined  before 
we  pass  to  the  more  immediate  causes 
of  earthquakes.  For  the  sake  of  analysis 
the  spheroidal  earth  is  imagined  to  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  sharply  tapering  pyra- 
mids whose  apexes  come  together  at  the 
center  and  whose  bases  form  the  sur- 
face. Despite  the  apparent  stiffness 
and  resistance  of  rocks,  considered  in 
small  masses,  they  must,  when  taken  in 
huge  masses,  such  as  these  pyramids, 
balance  one  another,  and  the  earth  must 
preserve  equilibrium  as  does  a  drop  of 
water.  If  we  add  to  the  bases  of  some 
.pyramids,  and  increase  their  weight, 
they  will  overbalance  others  and  cause 
the  surface  elsewhere  to  bulge  outward. 
Readjustments  follow.  Now,  the  rivers, 
shore  currents,  and  tides  are  constantly 
wearing  away  the  land  and  piling  up  the 
materials  in  other  places  on  the  sea 
bottom.  After  a  time  the  balance  around 
the  center  is  altered,  and  movements 
result. 

There  may  be  other  causes  than  these 
three,  and  ones  of  which  we  are  as  yet 
uninformed,  yet  the  above  are  the  ones 
in  which  the  chief  confidence  has  been 
hitherto  placed. 

Let  us  now  return  to  earthquakes,  and, 
admitting  the  movements  and  readjust- 
ments, see  if  they  throw  light  on  the  cause 
of  these  ■  vibrations  in  the  rocky  strata. 
When  the  shocks  occur  in  regfions  remote 
from  volcanoes,  we  have  no  reason  to 
connect  the  two  phenomena.  For  these 
localities  we  must  turn  to  something 
else.  The  fault  furnishes  the  most  prob- 
able cause.  From  time  to  time,  w  hen 
the  strain  becomes  too  great  for  the  sides 


longer  to  resist,  a  slip  occurs.  Great 
masses  of  rock  move  along  on  others, 
until,  with  a  jar  almost  inconceivably 
great,  they  come  suddenly  to  rest.  Vibra- 
tions spread  in  every  direction,  and  when 
they  reach  the  surface  and  have  the 
much  lighter  atmosphere  alone  to  restrain 
the  movement,  they  become  very  violent 
In  their  march  they  pass  through  differ- 
ent kinds  of  rocks.  Some  varieties  transr 
mit  the  shock  better  than  others  or  vibrate 
at  different  rates.  Their  adhesion  may 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  strain,  and  they 
part,  leaving  crevices  or  rents.  When 
the  shock  passes  from  hard  rocks  to  soft 
and  incoherent  sands  or  gravel,  critical 
places  are  met,  and  if  a  crevice  does  not 
form,  the  sands  may  be  shaken  up  and 
settle.  When  the  earthquake  passes  to 
the  crest  of  a  cliff  and  causes  a  precipi- 
tous front  to  swing  back  and  forth  like 
a  cantilever  standing  on  end,  the  upper 
portion  may  be  wrenched  away  from  the 
rest  and  fall  with  a  crash.  Were  a  great 
hotel  placed  upon  such  a  cliff  above  a 
beach  or  above  the  water  below,  it  mi^t 
go  off  in  a  heap  of  ruins. 

In  the  special  case  of  San  Francisco, 
the  inquiry  is  natural.  Are  these  faults  in 
its  vicinity  ?  Th«re  are  several,  and  they 
have  been  long  recognized.  As  much 
as  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  Professor 
A.  C.  Lawson,  of  the  State  University, 
established  the  existence  of  two  prin- 
cipal ones  and  others  of  a  minor  charac- 
ter on  the  peninsula  upon  whose  north- 
em  point  the  city  stands.  The  two 
master  faults  run  northwest  and  south- 
east. They  look  off  with  precipitous 
escarpments  toward  the  southwest.  A 
slipping  down  upon  these  or  upon  others 
like  them  is  the  most  natural  explana- 
tion which  can  be  advanced  for  the 
shock.  Realizing  this  faulted  structure, 
and  knowing  from  the  records  of  shocks 
in  California,  which  have  been  very  care- 
fully kept,  that  the  State  is  a  fruitful 
field  for  disturbances,  many  geologists 
have  looked  for  some  years  for.  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  one.  While  no  such 
destruction  was  anticipated  as  ire  have 
recently  seen,  it  was  felt  that  the  be- 
havior of  tall  steel  buildings  would  be 
tested.  On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  have 
stood  well. 

The  San  Francbco  shock  differs  in 
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one  respect  from  other  notable  ones 
along  a  coast  line.  No  tidal  wave  seems 
to  have  been  caused,  at  least  none  which 
wrought  havoc.  Yet  in  the  great  Lisbon 
earthquake  it  was  rather  the  onrush  of 
the  sea  than  the  fall  of  the  buildings 
which  destroyed  the  victims.  That  fire 
should  follow  the  shock  and  consume 
even  the  uninjured  buildings  is  an  expe- 
rience at  once  exceptional  and  harrowing. 

In  volcanic  regions  earthquakes  are 
one  of  the  common  attendant  features  of 
eruptions.  While  even  amid  these  sur- 
roundings they  may  be  produced  by  the 
slipping  along  faults,  yet  there  are  other 
causes  more  closely  connected  with  the 
eruptive  outbreaks.  Thus  one  of  the 
common  forms  in  which  the  hardened 
lava  appears  in  a  volcanic  district  is  the 
one  called  a  dike.  A  mass  of  molten 
rock  has  been  forced  from  below  into  a 
fissure  and  has  there  consolidated.  It  is 
revealed  as  a  relatively  narrow,  dark 
band  crossing  older  strata.  All  vbitors 
to  the  shore  resorts  along  the  coast  north 
of  Boston  are  familiar  with  them,  since 
the  "  trap  dike  "  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  the  cliffs.  At  Nahant  some- 
thing like  five  hundred  have  been  mapped 
within  a  rather  small  area.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  a  wedge  of  this 
character  could  not  have  been  driven 
into  a  fissure  without  starting  not  only 
one  but  numerous  shocks.  And  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  infer  that  the  move- 
ment of  Uie  eruptive  rock  deep  within 
the  earth  at  any  active  cone  of  to-day  is 
reproducing  these  familiar  phenomena  of 
eroded  and  dissected  volcanic  districts, 
so  we  naturally  refer  the  shocks  in  part 
to  the  entrance  of  dikes. 

But  there  are  other  possible  causes. 
The  records  of  the  self-registering  instru- 
ments in  volcanic  districts  sometimes 
exhibit  curves  whose  characters  are  simi- 
lar to  those  obtained  when  great  quanti- 
ties of  dynamite  are  exploded  in  engi- 
neering operations.  So  far  as  possible, 
scientific  men  improve  the  opportunity 
to  record  and  study  the  earth  vibra- 
tions whenever  blasting  takes  place  on 
an  unusually  large  scale.  For  example, 
at  the  excavation  of  the  old  reefs  at 
Hell  Gate,  in  the  East  River,  New  York 
City,  the  oscillations  were  very  carefully 
investigated,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 


ago.  When,  therefore,  similar  records 
are  obtained  near  a  volcano,  the  pre- 
sumption is  raised  that  some  subter- 
ranean explosion  has  occasioned  them. 
Lava,  we  know,  comes  to  the  surface 
highly  charged  with  steam  and  other 
gases.  Explosions,  often  of  enormous 
violence,  take  place  in  the  crater.  Were 
the  uprising  tide  of  heated  rock  to  en- 
counter quickly  a  body  of  water  and 
cause  it  to  flash  into  steam,  a  shock 
would  inevitably  result,  analogous  to  the 
work  of  dynamite. 

But,  again,  still  other  possible  causes 
may  not  be  overlooked.  The  outpouring 
of  lava  retnoves  in  a  brief  period  of  time 
a  vast  volume  of  rock  from  the  interior. 
For  example,  one  of  the  flows  from  Hecla, 
in  Iceland,  has  been  estimated  to  be 
equal  in  volume  to  Mont  Blanc.  The 
rocks  surrounding  the  reservoir  whence 
this  passed  to  the  surface  must  have 
closed  in  and  readjustments  quite  sufli- 
cient  to  produce  shocks  could  not  but 
result.  Even  in  mining  regions  where 
great  amounts  of  coal  or  ore  have  been 
removed  without  due  precautions,  the 
collapse  of  the  wall-rock  has  caused 
small  earthquake  shocks,  which  have 
spread  to  moderate  distances  and  have 
caused  alarm  to  local  residents. 

The  uprising  of  mineral  springs  and  of 
waters  carrying  in  solution  former  com- 
ponents of  the  rocks  underground  may 
in  time  transfer  much  material  to  the 
surface  and  lead  to  collapses  which  pro- 
duce mild  shocks. 

In  many  minds  the  question  at  once 
arose,  when  the  news  from  San  Fran- 
cisco spread  abroad.  Has  the  earthquake 
any  connection  with  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  which  is  now  subsiding  ?  The 
coincidence  in  time  is  somewhat  strik- 
ing, but  when  one  reflects  on  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  ocean  and  continent 
separating  the  two  localities  and  upon 
the  superficial  nature  of  the  two  phe- 
nomena as  compared  both  with  the  hori- 
zontal distance  and  with  the  diameter 
of  the  earth,  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  con- 
nection was  purely  fortuitous.  California 
is  a  place  of  rather  frequent  shocks. 
Vesuvius,  with  short  intervals  of  com- 
parative repose,  is  almost  constantly  in 
eruption.    It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
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shock  and  an  outbreak,  each  of  some- 
what exceptional  severity,  happened  near- 
ly together. 

Much  interest  has  been  felt  by  investi- 
gators in  determiningthe probable  depths 
at  which  earthquake  shocks  originate. 
The  method  pursued  is  as  follows :  We 
believe  that  from  some  interior  place  the 
vibrations  spread  in  roughly  spherical 
waves.  The  place  where  the  waves  first 
emerge  at  the  surface  will  be  directly 
over  the  place  of  origin,  since  this  is  the 
shortest  course,  or  will  be  nearly  so, 
for  rocks  of  different  conductivity  may 
be  involved.  If,  therefore,  we  can  care- 
fully learn  the  times  at  which  the  shock 
was  first  felt  in  different  localities,  and 
mark  these  on  a  map,  the  later  times 
will  surround  the  earliest  in  widening 
circles.  The  earliest  time  will  be  ap-, 
proximately  over  the  place  of  origin. 

Again,  if  we  have  instruments  which 
show  the  direction  and  angle  of  emer- 
gence of  the  waves,  or  if,  in  a  few  concen- 
tric places,  we  can  determine  this  in  any 
other  way,  we  can  project  the  wave- 


paths  downward,  and  the  point  where 
they  intersect  the  radius  of  the  earth 
passing  through  the  point  of  earliest 
shock  will  be  the  place  of  origin.  It  is 
improbable  that  earthquakes  from  slip- 
ping originate  at  a  greater  depth,  even 
in  the  hardest  rocks,  than  six  miles. 

Instead  of  the  times  of  emergence  we 
may  use  the  violence  of  the  -  shock,  as 
shown  by  the  destruction  of  buildings, 
and  plot  upon  a  map  an  interior  area  of 
greatest  effect,  surrounded  by  concentric 
circular  areas  of  diminishing  injury. 
The  area  of  greatest  destruction  usually 
corresponds  quite  closely  with  the  place 
of  earliest  emergence,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  place  immediately  over  the 
point  of  origin.  Order  and  system  of 
observation  and  deduction  may  thus  be 
established,  and  from  what  would  other- 
wise be  almost  hopeless  confusion  some 
tangible  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 
Undoubtedly  this  course  will  be  at  once 
undertaken  by  some  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco scientists,  and  their  results  may  be 
awaited  with  interest. 


THE    PRATER    OF  SOCRATES 

BY  JOHN  H.   FJNLEY 

Socrates 

Ere  we  leave  this  friendly  sky,     . 
And  cool  Ilyssus  flowing  by. 
Change  the  shrill  cicala's  song 
For  the  clamor  of  the  throng, 
Let  us  make  a  parting  prayer 
To  the  gods  of  earth  and  air. 

Phadrus 

My  wish,  O  Friend,  accords  with  thine; 
Say  thou  the  prayer,  it  shall  be  mine. 

Socrates 

This,  then,  I  ask,  O  thou  beloved  Pan, 
And  all  ye  other  gods :    Help,  as  ye  can, 
That  I  may  prosper  in  the  inner  man; 

Grant  ye  that  what  I  have  or  yet  may  win 
Of  those  the  outer  things  may  be  akin 
And  constantly  at  jieace  with  those  within ; 

May  I  regard  the  wise  the  rich,  and  care 
Myself  for  no  more  gold,  as  my  earth-share, 
Than  he  who's  of  an  honest  heart  can  bear. 
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THE    SPECTATOR    VISITS 
A     BUFFALO     HERD 


r  was  the  moming 
after  the  close  of 
the  recent  Sports- 
men's Show  in 
Boston,  and  the 
Spectatorentered 
the  main  hall  of 
the  Mechanics' 
Building  to  watch 
the  removal  of 
the  animals  which 
had  been  on  exhibition,  and  which 
were  now  to  be  returned  to  their  re- 
spective homes.  A  man  clad  in  light 
corduroy  had  just  entered  a  pen  contain- 
ing elk,  which  he  intended  to  remove  in 
separate  crates,  one  of  which  was  even 
then  at  the  door  of  the  pen.  There  were 
three  animals  in  the  inclosure,  two  does 
and  a  superb  stag,  as  large  as  a  horse 


and  crowned  with  massive,  pointed  ant- 
lers. This  creature  was  evidently  in  a 
bad  temper.  He  had  been  in  close  con- 
finement for  three  weeks,  and  now  the 
presence  of  the  man  seemed  to  make 
him  furious.  He  strode  up  and  down, 
held  his  head  high  in  the  air,  turned  back 
his  lips,  and  ground  his  teeth  until  the 
sound  could  be  heard  all  over  the  large 
hall.  Suddenly  there  was  a  chorus  of 
"  Ohs"  from  the  crowd  about  the  pen  as 
the  big  brute  sprang  forward  and  with 
almost  incredible  speed  struck  out  with 
both  fore  feet.  Quick  as  he  was,  the  man 
was  quicker;  otherwise  the  Spectator 
would  have  been  writing  some  other 
story.  And  the  man,  smiling  just  as 
though  it  was  not  Death  he  had  shaken 
hands  with,  prepared  to  throw  a  lariat 
over  the  horns  of  the  angry  stag.     A 
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moment  later  the 
noose  left  his  hand 
and  whirled  in  the 
air,  but  as  it 
touched  an  antler 
the  great  elk  flung 
it  off,  charged  upon 
his  would-be  cap- 
tor, and,  with  a 
scythe-like  sweep 
of  his  antlers, 
knocked  the  man 
down  and  speared 
him  through  the 
thigh.  Quick  as  a 
cat  the  man  was 
on  his  feet  again, 
and,  though  bleed- 
ing profusely,  went 
quietly  on  with  his 
work,  and  did  not 
stop  until  not  only 
the  stag,  but  both 
the  does,  were  safe 
in  the  crates  and 
ready  to  put  on  the 
cars.  Then,  after 
giving  orders  con- 
cerning the  shipment  of  some  other 
animals,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  taken 
to  a  surgeon. 

The  Spectator  was  interested.  Here 
was  a  man  who  took  risks  as  other  men 
took  oatmeal  for  their  breakfast,  and  who 
juggled  with  his  life  as  if  he  had  a  dozen 
more  in  reserve. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  was  asked  of  the  man 
left  in  charge  of  the  work. 

"Why,  that's  Will  Morrison,  of 
Corbin  Park — the  Corbin  buffalo  man 
some  people  call  him,  because  he's  had 
charge  of  the  Corbin  herd  for  sixteen 
years,  and  is  said  to  know  more  about 
the  breeding  and  handling  of  buffaloes 
than  any  other  man  alive." 

"  Why,  how  many  buffaloes  are  there 
at  Corbin  Park  ?" 

"  Don't  know ;  biggest  herd  in  the 
country,  anyhow;  Morrison  could  have 
told  you  all  about  it." 

One  bright,  frosty  afternoon,  not  long 
after  the  above  conversation,  the  Specta- 
tor alighted  at  the  little  railway  station 
at  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  and,  de- 
clining the  assistance  of  the  hackmen, 
started  on  the  six-mile  walk  to  Corbin 
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Park  to  have  a  chat 
with  "the  Corbin 
buffalo  man."  After 
leaving  the  busy  lit- 
tle town,  the  road 
stretched  north- 
ward through  flat- 
tish  country  cov- 
ered with  spotless 
snow,  but  far  in 
front  there  loomed 
up  a  range  of  for- 
ested mountains. 
The  sleighing  was 
excellent,  and  the 
Spectator  had  not 
walked  more  than 
a  mile  when  the 
rapid  jingling  of 
bells  in  the  rear 
announced  the  ap- 
proach of  a  sleigh, 
evidently  drawn 
by  a  fast-trotting 
horse.  As  it  drew 
near,  a  glance  be- 
hind revealed  a 
great  brown  stallion 
fairly  flinging  the  road  behind  him,  and 
through  the  shower  of  snow  which  min- 
gled with  the  flying  mane  and  tail  could 
be  seen  the  form  of  the  driver.  The  latter 
reined  in  his  splendid  horse  with  a  steady 
pull,  and  a  broad  Scotch  voice  asked, 
"  Will  ye  ride  ?"  It  was  Will  Morrison, 
the  "  buffalo  man  "  himself. 

The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted, 
and  the  Spectator,  pulling  one  end  of  a 
heavy  sleigh-robe  over  his  knees,  found 
himself  snatched  along  beside  the  veiy 
man  he  had  come  to  see. 

On  learning  that  he  himself  was  the 
special  object  of  the  visit,  Morrison  was 
highly  amused,  but  promised  all  possible 
information  concerning  the  game  pre- 
serve in  general  and  the  buffalo  herd  in 
particular.  The  line  of  mountains  we 
saw  in  front  of  us  were  for  the  most 
part  in  Corbin  Park,  he  said,  and  were 
a  part  of  the  twenty-four  thousand  acres 
inclosed  by  a  thirty-mile  fence.  The 
preserve  contained,  besides  the  great 
buffalo  herd,  large  numbers  of  Virginia 
deer,  elk,  wild  boar,  and  some  moose. 
The  deer  and  the  moose  got  their  own 
living  the  year  round,  but  the  buffalo, 
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elk,  and  boar  required  feeding  in  the 
winter.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  animals  did  not  become  too 
numerous,  Morrison  said  that  they  were 
never  allowed  to  ;  that  the  deer  and  elk 
and  boar  were  thinned  out  regularly 
every  fall  and  winter.  Last  winter  over 
two  hundred  deer  were  taken  out,  some 
alive  for  the  restocking  of  other  preserves 
and  others  dead  for  the  market.  It  had 
not  been  necessary  to  take  out  more  than 
half  that  number  this  year,  but  nearly  a 
hundred  elk  and  almost  as  many  boar 
had  been  shipped  away. 

The  brown  stallion  was  now  making 
good  time  over  a  woodland  road,  which 
ran  along  a  hillside,  from  which  were 
caught  occasional  glimpses  of  the  park. 
Great  stretches  of  evergreen  forest,  alter- 
nating with  belts  of  hardwood,  doubtless 
marked  the  hiding-places  of  thousands 
of  wild  creatures  which  found  a  home  in 
the  great  preserve,  while  broad  snow- 
fields  on  the  mountain  sides  showed 
where  the  buffaloes  would  find  good 
grazing  in  the  spring. 

Another  mile  through  a  shower  of 
hoof-tossed  snow,  and  presently  the  big 
horse  swung  round  a  bend  in  the  lane 


and  stopped  before  a  tall  gate,  and  from 
a  sign  above  it  concernkig  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  signed  "  Austin  Corbin,"  the 
Spectator  knew  that  he  had  arrived. 
Morrison  opened  the  gate,  and  presently 
drove  along  a  road  which  traversed  a 
large  amphitheater  of  meadow  land, 
surrounded  by  woods.  The  road  itself 
was  bordered  by  an  avenue  of  young 
white  pines,  and  at  the  end  of  this  there 
was  seen  a  neat  red  building,  long  and 
low,  from  whose  chimneys  white  smoke 
curled  cheerfully  against  the  dark  moun- 
tains which  rose  behind.  Beyond  the 
house  were  many  buildings,  including  an 
immense  bam,  all  in  perfect  order  and 
painted  red  like  the  house.  The  whole 
place  bore  the  stamp  of  order  and  good 
management. 

Morrison  put  up  his  horse,  quickly 
changed  his  coat  for  one  of  light  cordu- 
roy, and  invited  the  Spectator  to  go  with 
him  and  get  an  idea  of  his  evening's 
work.  This  work  consisted  chiefly  in 
feeding  the  animals  under  his  care. 
Scarcely  had  our  footsteps  sounded  on 
the  floor  of  the  bam  than  from  a  dozen 
directions  came  expectant  voices — the 
whinnying  of  horses,  the  lowing  of  cows. 
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the  bleating  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  the 
whining  of  puppy  dc^.  And,  with  a 
kindly  smile  on  his  bronzed  face,  Morri- 
son went  from  stall  to  stall,  from  pen  to 
pen,  distributing,  besides  the  welcome 
food,  a  gentle  word,  a  pat,  or  a  stroke  to 
each  of  his  many  charges.  And  over 
each  he  ran  his  experienced  eye,  noting 
at  once  the  least  thing  wrong.  Here  a 
horse  had  received  a  scratch  which 
needed  and  received  attention  ;  there  a 
goat  was  not  getting  her  fair  share  of 
food,  and  was  quickly  lifted  into  another 
pen  where  there  was  less  competition. 
He  knew  each  individual  animal  by  sight, 
and  most  of  them  by  names  he  had 
given  them.  And  they  knew  the  man, 
and  trusted  him.  Not  one  was  there 
that  was  nervous  in  his  presence ;  not 
one  that  would  not  allow  him  to  handle 
it  as  he  pleased. 

This  work  was  about  finished  when  a 
man  was  seen  filling  a  sack  at  one  of 
the  corn-bins. 

"  Hello,  Charley  I  Going  to  feed  the 
boar  ?"  cried  Morrison ;  and  on  receiv- 
ing an  affirmative  answer,  he  inquired  if 
the  Spectator  would  not  like  to  go  into 
the  woods  and  see  how  the  wild  boar 
were  fed  in  winter.  The  Spectator  being 
willing,  snow-shoes  were  produced,  and 
the  party  set  out.  After  passing  through 
a  well-wooded  inclosure  known  as  Num- 
ber 4,  which  contains  several  acres  and 
which  is  used  to  hold  elk  and  other  ani- 
mals intended  to  be  shipped  alive,  the 
main  park  was  reached,  and  Charley  led 
the  way  to  the  feeding-grounds. 

The  latter  were  not  far  away,  for  pres- 
ently the  guide  turned  from  the  trail  and 
entered  a  bit  of  dense  spruce  woodland 
entirely  clear  of  undergrowth.  The  snow 
on  the  floor  of  this  woodland  was  beaten 
down  hard,  by  wild  boars,  it  was  pres- 
ently explained.  Charley  now  threw 
down  his  sack  and  began  to  distribute 
his  com ;  and  he  did  so  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  sower,  strewing  it  far  and  wide, 
a  handful  at  a  time.  Asked  why  he 
scattered  it  thus,  he  answered  that  this 
method  assured  all  the  animals  an  equal 
chance  and  gave  them  exercise  which 
they  needed  and  which  they  would  not 
get  if  they  found  the  grain  in  heaps. 

It  was  now  getting  dusk,  and  as 
Charley  told  us  that  the  boar  would  soon 


be  coming  in,  we  decided  to  wait  and 
watch  them.  Each  member  of  the  party 
crouched  behind  the  trunk  of  a  big 
spruce,  near  the  outskirts  of  the  wood- 
land. The  Spectator  had  picked  out  a 
splendid  tree  for  this  purpose,  but  Mor- 
rison suggested  that  as  it  was  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  feeding-ground, 
the  boar  would  starve  to  death  before 
they  would  venture  in  with  the  human 
odor  in  their  nostrils.  So  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  move  to  another  tree 
on  the  side  away  from  the  wind. 

After  watching  for  perhaps  ten  min- 
utes in  silence,  there  came  a  grunting 
sound  which  told  us  that  the  boar  were 
on  the  march.  It  was  very  much  like  the 
grunting  of  domestic  pigs,  and  soon  there 
came  some  vigorous  squeals,  as  though 
the  animals  were  squabbling  over  some- 
thing. Then,  as  the  Spectator  looked  off 
through  the  trees,  he  saw  a  number  of 
boar  running  toward  the  feeding-grounds 
in  single  file.  Only  the  upper  halves  of 
their  bodies  were  visible,  for  they  were 
coming  along  a  deep,  trenchlike  trail 
which  had  been  beaten  in  the  snow  dur- 
ing previous  journeys  to  and  from 
the  feeding-grounds.  In  a  moment  the 
leaders  arrived,  and  at  once  began  to 
pick  up  the  nearest  grains  of  com. 
Before  long  there  were  more  grunts  from 
a  distance,  and  other  herds  of  boar  were 
seen  coming  in  from  different  parts 
of  the  woodland.  In  a  few  minutes 
there  were  some  forty  animals  of  all 
sizes,  running  back  and  forth  in  every 
direction,  picking  up  the  com  as  if  they 
were  doing  it  on  a  wager.  There  was 
nothing  slow  about  these  pigs ;  they  were 
active,  muscular  beasts,  apparently  full 
of  health,  and  ready  at  an  instant's  notice 
either  to  fight  or  to  run  for  their  lives. 
They  were  of  all  ages — some  small,  and 
evidently  born  last  spring,  for  they  still 
bore  traces  of  the  stripes  which,  Morrison 
said,  were  characteristic  of  young  wild 
boars,  and  others  huge  gray,  hairy  brutes, 
weighing  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ptounds,  and  with  gleaming  white  tusks, 
the  sightof  which  made  the  Spectator  glad 
that  he  was  near  a  tree.  Every  pig  of  the 
lot  was  absorbed  with  his  interesting 
occupation  of  gobbUng  up  the  scattered 
com,  when  suddenly  the  wind  changed 
for  a  moment  and  blew  from  behind  us 
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directly  over  the  feeding-ground.  In- 
stantly a  dozen  of  the  animals  started  as 
if  bullets  had  struck  them.  Then,  after 
an  almost  imperceptible  pause,  there 
came  a  storm  of  disgusted  "whoofs" 
which  sounded  as  though  the  pigs  were 
attempting  to  blow  from  their  nostrils 
the  obnoxious  odor  with  which  they  had 
been  offended,  and  the  next  instant  a 
few  savage,  rolling  grunts  set  the  whole 
herd  in  rapid  motion,  and  they  fled  for 
life  along  their  deeply  beaten  snow-paths 
leading  to  the  deeper  recesses  of  the 
forest. 

It  was  now  too  dark  to  think  of  seeing 
the  buffaloes,  so  the  Spectator  accepted 
an  invitation  to  stay  all  night  at  the  low 
red  building,  which,  with  the  ground 
which  surrounds  it,  is  known  as  "  Cen- 
tral Station."  After  supper  he  was 
shown  into  a  neat,  clean  little  room  by 
the  housekeeper,  who  first,  however, 
showed  him  with  pride  the  room  which 
had  been  occupied  by  President  Roose- 
velt when  he  visited  the  park  some  years 
ago. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  Morrison 
led  the  way  to  the  buffalo  yards,  where 
his  special  charges  spend  the  winter 
months.  Down  a  narrow  lane  we  went, 
until,  rounding  a  turn,  we  saw  a  high  and 
heavy  wooden  gate;   it  barred  the  en- 


trance to  the  first  of  the  buffalo  yards. 
As  the  Spectator  approached  it  he  saw 
a  gn'oup  of  perhaps  a  score  of  brown 
creatures  which  reminded  him  more  or 
less  of  domestic  calves,  except  that  they 
had  longer  horns,  longer  hair,  shorter 
necks,  and  a  much  greater  appearance 
of  strength  and  vigor.  As  the  gate  was 
opened  these  creatures  stared  very  hard 
for  a  moment,  then  threw  their  short 
tails  in  the  air,  and  galloped  like  mad 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  inclosure,  where 
they  turned  and  stared  as  before. 

"  Those,"  said  Morrison,  "  are  the 
babies.  They're  only  ten  months  old." 
Then  to  the  buffalo  calves,  "  Hello, 
bossies,  d'ye  want  some  hay?"  And, 
going  to  the  door  of  a  shed,  he  took  out 
an  armful,  clean  and  sweet-scented,  and 
in  a  moment  the  youngsters  had  sur- 
rounded him  and  were  eating  from  his 
hands.  The  Spectator  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  feed  them  too,  but  when  he 
held  out  the  hay  the  calves  backed  up 
and  stood  in  a  circle  about  three  feet  off, 
eyinghim  with  suspicion.  He  advanced 
a  foot,  but  they  retreated  about  as  much, 
and  it  was  only  after  ten  minutes  of 
patient  waiting  diat  two  or  three  of  the 
boldest  calves  consented  to  thrust  their 
hairy  little  faces  forward  and  take  a 
mouthful  of  the  food  held  out  to  them. 
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Splendid,  healthy-looking,  bright-eyed 
creatures,  these— every  movement  full  of 
rugged  character;  nervous  enough  to 
stampede  if  necessary,  but  apparently 
not  vicious  in  the  least.  Morrison  threw 
them  some  more  hay  and  led  the  way  to 
the  next  yard. 

Here,  evidently,  were  the  grown-up 
buffaloes,  but  the  Spectator  was  disap- 
pointed. There  were  about  fifty — splen- 
did animals  all  of  them — but  they  were 
not  what  the  Spectator  had  pictured  to 
himself  as  the  former  lords  of  the  prairies. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  great  size  and 
grandeur  of  the  buflfalo  had  been  exag- 
gerated, and  he  was  simply  paying  for 
his  credulity  with  disappointment.  With 
half  an  apology  he  asked  if  these  were 
the  largest  animals  in  the  herd,  and  it 
was  with  considerable  relief  that  he 
learned  that  this  yard  contained  nothing 
but  young  stock,  and  that  there  were 
larger  animals  to  see. 

In  the  next  yard  the  Spectator  saw 
what  his  fancy  had  painted,  and  more, 


for  there  he  found  buffaloes  like  those 
he  had  read  about — like  those  old  plains- 
men had  told  him  of ;  only  he  felt  that 
none  of  the  descriptions  had  done  the 
animals  justice.  Here  was  grandeur 
difficult  to  describe  in  words — gfrandeur 
which  depended  not  wholly  upon  the 
form  and  bearing  of  the  kingly  beasts 
themselves,  but  partly  on  what  they  stand 
for.  These  were  not  merely  animals : 
they  were  living,  moving  pictures  from 
the  pages  of  early  American  history. 
The  Indians  who  hunted  them,  and 
whose  lives  depended  on  them ;  the 
pioneers,  whose  tasks  would  often  have 
proved  insurmountable  but  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  wild  ox;  the  early 
settlers,  whose  hard  lives  would  have 
been  harder  still  but  for  the  buffalo— all 
these  have  passed  away  forever  ;  yet  this 
great  picturesque  figure  still  remains — 
in  small  numbers,  to  be  sure — a  valuable 
aid  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  those 
early  times. 

As  the  Spectator  watched  the  g^ant 
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forms  before  him  the  fences  seemed  to 
fade  away ;  Morrison  and  all  connected 
with  Corbin  Park  were  for  the  time  for- 
gotten, and  in  place  of  the  buffalo  yards 
he  saw  in  imagination  a  limitless  prairie, 
rich  brown  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
with  a  myriad  marching  buifalo.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  there  were  in  sight, 
and  millions,  perhaps,  beyond.  The  scene 
changed,  and  the  Spectator  stood  in 
front  of  the  great  medicine  tent  in  a 
Mandan  Indian  village.  A  band  of 
"  braves  "  had  assembled,  and  each,  don- 
ning a  mask  made  from  the  skin  of  a 
buffalo's  head  with  the  horns  upon  it, 
and  taking  a  bow  or  spear  in  his  hand, 
joined  in  the  weird  ceremony  known  as 
the  "  buffalo  dance,"  performed  in  order 
"  to  -make  the  buifalo  come."  Then  he 
saw  the  naked  Indian  hunters,  astride 
the  bare  backs  of  their  well-trained 
ponies,  ride  into  the  thick  of  a  flying 
herd,  shooting  down  the  shaggy  monsters 
in  full  flight,  while  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  sound  of  rolling  thunder  and 
the  earth  itself  trembled  beneath  the 
impact  of  their  countless  hoofs.  Again 
the  scene  changed,  and  he  saw  a  herd  of 
buffalo  standing  in  the  snow,  watching 
in  calm  preparedness  the  approach  of  a 
great  gray  wolf.  But  he  saw  what  the 
buffaloes  did  not  see — ^the  bronzed  and 
sinewy  arm  of  an  Indian  steal  from  the 
shoulder  of  the  wolf,  and  he  marked  the 
flight  of  the  long,  keen  arrow  as  it 
whistled  to  its  mark  and  caused  the 
nearest  bull  to  sink  upon  his  kiiees. 
Once  more  there  was  a  change  of  scene, 
and  the  white  man  came  in  hordes  and 
camped  upon  the  prairie,  and  soon  the 


turf  was  soaked  with  blood  and  the  air 
polluted  with  the  rotting  carcasses  of 
unnumbered  buffalo.  The  white  man 
disappeared,  and  the  moonlit  prairie 
gleamed  with  whitened  skulls  and  bones, 
practically  all  that  was  left  of  one  of  the 
grandest  animals  that  ever  trod  the 
globe. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  the 
Spectator  came  back  to  the  present,  to 
see  that  little  band  of  healthy,  vigorous 
creatures.  Here  at  least  was  proof  posi- 
tive that  the  buffalo  was  not  quite  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  a  suggestion  that,  if 
action  was  taken  promptly,  the  great 
race  might  yet  be  saved  from  extinction. 
Then  came  the  recollection  of  a  recent 
account  of  the  organization  of  a  society 
which  has  for  its  object  the  preservation 
of  the  buffalo.  The  particulars  had 
escaped  the  Spectator's  memory,  but  as 
he  shook  hands  and  bid  Morrison  good- 
by  he  asked,  "  Do  you  know  anything 
about  a  society  which  has  just  been 
formed  to  save  the  buffalo  ?" 

"The  American  Bison  Society,  ye 
mean  ?  Well,  I  ken  a  bit.  But  ye  see 
that  highest  peak  yonder  [pointing  to 
Croydon  Mountain]  ?  Well,  the  secre- 
tary lives  right  over  there  at  Meriden. 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  the  president  of 
it,  ye  ken,  an'  that's  a  gude  sign.  The 
buffalo  is  the  grandest  beast  in  this 
country,  or  in  ony  country  for  that  mat- 
ter, and  he  should  never  be  allowed  to 
dee  out.  And  I  dinna  think  he  will  dee 
out,  if  folks'll  only  back  Roosevelt.  That 
lad  says  the  buffalo  maun  hae  his  due, 
so  he  maun  hae  it,  mark  ye,  for  the  hour 
has  come  and  the  mon," 
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THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 

History— Conditions— Prospects 

BY    JOHN    FOSTER    CARR 

First  Paper 


LUSTING  after  gold  and  adventure, 
the  explorers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury eagerly  scoured  the  seas  of 
the  western  Atlantic,  and  searched  the 
rivers  and  bays  of  America  for  the  shorter 
course  to  the  Indies.    The  Northwest 
Passage  was  a  universal  dreara,  and  for 
nearly  two   centuries  life  and  treasure 
were  squandered  in  its  vain  quest.     Yet 
undauntedly       the 
Spaniards  took  up 
the  splendid  alter- 
native  of  a    canal 
across  the  Isthmus 
almost  as  soon  as 
Balboa,    with     the 
young  Pizarro,  had 
clambered    up   the 
jungle-covered 
heights  of  a  Darien 
peak  and  discovered 
the  Pacific.     Angel 
Saavedra,   a   galle- 
on's captain,  or  a 
man   of  arms — for 
the  tales  differ — in 
1520  made  the  first 
suggestion  to  pierce 
the  Isthmus.    Soon 
afterwards     Cortez 
had      Tehuantepec 
surveyed  for  a  canal. 
Nicaragua  found  its 
first  advocate  in  an  philip  ii. 

Alvaredo    in     1535,  From  an  (ngiavinc  aitet 

s 


and  it  was  in  1551  that  Lopez  de  Gomara 
first  talked  of  the  advantages  of  Panama. 
His  eloquence  finally  moved  the  heavy- 
jawed  and  morose  Philip  of  Spain  to  send 
two  Flemish  engineers  to  examine  the 
Isthmus.  Charles  V.  found  time  from 
his  wars  and  imperial  intrigues  to  study 
the  project ;  but  he  soon  grew  wearied  and 
disgusted  over  the  impossible  task,  and 
threatened  death  to 
the  man  who  should 
again  speak  of  it. 

Balboa  had  his 
ship  carried  spar  by 
by  spar  through  the 
matted  forest  and 
over  the  divide,  and 
for  more  than  three 
hundred  years  the 
plundered  gold  of 
Peru  and  the  spoil 
of  commerce  were 
borne  on  mule-back 
to  Porto  Bello  or 
over  the  paved 
C  races  road  to  the 
Chagres.  But  be- 
fore the  final  de- 
struction of  her 
empire  Spain  again 
grappled  with  the 
problem  which  only 
the  pyramid-build- 
ers could  have 
solved  without  mod- 
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ern  machinery.  In  the  winter  of  1 8 1 4  the 
Cortes  ordered  work  begun  on  Tehuante- 
pec  ;  again  a  survey  was  made,  but  the 
scheme  died  out  in  an  unused  conces- 
sion. The  French  interest  in  a  canal 
dates  back  to  the  early  forties,  when 
Garella  reported  to  Paris  a  well-developed 
plan.  Again  the  project  was  actively 
discussed,  and  the  proposed  routes  multi- 
plied until  there  were  seven  of  them.  The 
last  of  the  princes  in  the  list,  the  futile 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  exile  at  Ham,  medi- 
tated a  grandiose  scheme  for  an  Isthmian 
\vaterway  to  which  his  Imperial  name 
should  be  given. 

Practical  beginnings  of  work  at  Pan- 
ama were  made  in  the  brief,  businesslike 
surveys  of  the  young  naval  lieutenants 
Reclus  and  VVyse  in  1876,  1877,  and 
1878.  Upon  their  labors  De  Lesseps 
based  his  tirst  great  jjlan  for  a  sea-level 


canal.  He  was  a  diplomat  and  not  an 
engineer ;  but  his  prestige,  his  enthusi- 
asm, his  genius  for  organization,  made 
the  scheme  a  popular  success.  He  had 
carried  through  the  Suez  project  when 
some  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of 
the  day  had  said  that  a  canal  at  Suez 
would  become  a  stagnant  ditch,  that  the 
sands  of  the  desert  would  fill  it,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  open  its 
entrances,  that  labor  sufficient  could 
never  be  found.  But  M.  de  Lesseps 
appealed  to  the  pride  of  France  in  those 
excited  days  of  '81.  He  became  the 
idol  of  the  nation,  and  over  two  hundred 
thousand  people,  men  and  women  of 
every  class,  rushed  to  subscribe  to  his 
scheme. 

Never  since  the  days  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  had  there  been  such  a  national 
frenzy  of    speculation.     Again  the  un- 
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known  wealth  of  Spanish  America  was 
the  bait,  and  it  is  said  that,  in  the  end, 
securities  amounting  to  a  face  value  of 
neariy  $440,000,000  were  sold.  An  old 
French  engineer  in  Panama  has  told  me 
the  story  of  the  failure  of  De  Lesseps. 
Neither  yellow  fever  nor  engineering 
difficulties  prevented  his  success  ;  it  was 
thievery  and  "  graft."  During  the  eight 
years  when  work  was  being  done  on  the 
Isthmus  there  was  an  orgy  of  extrava- 
gance in  Paris.  The  bankers  seized 
upon  perhaps  half  of  their  subscriptions, 
Senators  and  Deputies  had  to  be  bought 


by  the  dozen,  contractors  and  manufac- 
turers with  influence  made  great  fortunes, 
and  the  blackmailing  press  grew  rich 
with  bribes.  Work  stopped  in  1889, 
and  again  the  days  of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  were  recalled  ;  for  the  crash  of  the 
Canal  Company  beggared  tens  of  thou- 
sands and  brought  a  crisis  in  the  nation. 
The  Ministry  resigned,  ten  Senators  and 
Deputies  were  directly  inculpated,  sui- 
cides ^^5d  arrests  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  Men  said  that  Prince  Victor 
was  in  Paris.  Royalist  plotters  were 
busy  about  the  Due  d'Orl^ans.     But  the 
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storm  died  down  in  protracted  investigations,  and 
a  number  of  the  responsible  promoters,  under 
promise  of  immunity  from  prosecution,  were 
allowed  to  reorganize  the  company  on  condition 
of  raising  a  capital  of  %\  2,000,000  to  proceed  with 
the  work.  Henceforth  economy  reigned ;  plans 
were  carefully  restudied ;  energies  were  concen- 
trated on  the  mountain  of  Culebra.  But  the  con- 
fidence of  the  peasant  investors  of  France  was 
definitely  lost,  and  it  was  seen  to  be  impossible 
to  charm  another  hundred  millions  from  their 
pockets.  Progress  became  fitful,  until,  with  the 
exhaustion  of  financial  supplies,  it  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  the  only  hope  of  the  company  lay  in 
selling  outright  to  the  United  States. 

A  dozen  different  Colombian  interests — patri- 
otic, speculative,  corrupt — conspired  to  defeat  the 
Hay-Herran  treaty.  When  the  news  of  its  rejec- 
tion came,  the  whole  Isthmus  was  thrown  into 
despair.  Radical  measures  were  needed  or 
Panama  would  lose  its  long-promised  prosperity ; 
and  the  revolution  of  1903  was  soon  being  plotted 
by  the  notables  of  the  city  as  they  met  in  each 
other's  houses  over  the  savory  sancocho  stew. 
There  were  a  few  men  of  character  and  standing 
to  head  it,  and  they  had  the  help  of  as  fine  a 
band  of  whispering  conspirators  and  professional 
revolutionists — some  of  them  Americans — as  ever 
strode  the  boards  of  comic  opera. 

Dr.  Amador,  who  became  the  first  President  of 
the  fledgling  republic,  was  sent  to  New  York  on  a 
mysterious  mission.  His  first  cable  message  was 
the  word  "  Disappointed ;"  his  second,  before  his 
return,  "  Hopes."  The  official  historian  of  the 
movement,  in  bombastic  adjectives  of  praise,  de- 
scribes the  event  of  the  final  stroke.  It  had  long 
been  rumored  that  General  Huertas,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Colombian  garrison  in  Panama, 
was  to  be  removed  by  the  Government  at  Bogotd, 
He  therefore  became  a  speedy  convert  to  the 
revolutionary  cause.  The  uprising  of  the  people 
was  set  for  the  4th  of  November,  but  the  arrival 
of  a  Colombian  war-ship  off  Colon  in .  the  early 
morning  of  the  3d  precipitated  the  great  act. 
Four  of  the  new  detachment  of  generals  were  rash  enough  to  cross  the  Isthmus 
alone.  In  the  small  plaza  before  the  Cathedral,  set  like  a  stage  with  its  palms 
and  benches,  the  conspirators  assembled.  Twice  the  generals  visited  the  barracks. 
"  With  great  acuteness  General  Huertas  took  note  of  his  critical  position,  and  real- 
ized that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  affability  of  his  superior  officers,  a  tremendous 
tempest  was  about  to  burst  upon  his  head.  Then,  in  a  moment  of  sublime  heroism, 
he  resolved  to  execute  a  plan  as  bold  as  it  was  dangerous.  He  ordered  a  cap- 
tain with  a  squad  of  thirty  men  to  arrest  the  generals.  He  narrowly  observed 
his  army,  but  his  orders  were  carried  out  without  a  hitch,  and  the  prisoners 
were  marched  to  the  police  station  accompanied  by  some  of  the  conspirators 
and  by  a  part  of  the  populace."  No  war  game  played  by  two  college  professors 
was  ever  more  bloodless  than  this  revolution,  and  if  you  sniff  a  doubt  at  the 
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official  version,  you  will  have  pointed  out 
to  you  in  the  Cathedral  Plaza  the  very 
man  who  paid  the  Colombian  generals 
their  $8,000. 

Among  the  mixed  results  of  so  much 
buffoonery,  the  people  of  the  Isthmus 
at  least  won  freedom  from  Colombian 
oppression ;  the  Canal  was  saved  to  the 
French  stockholders  to  be  transmitted 
to  us  at  a  better  bargain  than  we  had 
ever  dreamed  of  getting ;  and  a  number 
of  the  conspirators  acquired  fortunes 
that  are  considered  large  when  judged 
by  Panamanian  standards. 

The  interest  of  the  French  in  the 
Canal  was  not  political,  but  speculative, 
commercial.  It  spoke  to  their  idealism 
and  roused  a  delirium  of  enthusiasm.  A 
Frenchman  had  pierced  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  the  same  Frenchman  was  to 
transport  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to 
Panama  and  complete  a  great  equatorial 
highway  for  commerce  5>at  would  belt 
the  globe.  For  the  United  States,  pres- 
ent interest  in  the  Canal  is  more  political 
than  commercial.  While  we  have  been 
becoming  a  great  world  power,  and  the 
dominant  nation  of  the  West,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  been  developing  from  a 
benevolent  will  to  oppose  foreign  aggres- 
sion when  it  threatens  a  weaker  neigh- 
borhood to  a  calm  assertion  of  para- 
mountcy.  Our  isolation  has  ended  in  a 
logical  growth  of  policy  involving  no 
violent  break  with  die  past.  Hamilton 
foresaw  it  when  he  wrote  in  the  "  Fed- 
eralist "  that  "  our  situation  prompts  us 
to  aim  at  an  ascendant  in  American 
affairs."  There  is  no  rivalry  for  the 
possession  of  the  Canal,  but  Panama  has 
become  as  important  to  the  United  States 
as  Suez  is  to  Great  Britain.  South 
America  has  become  to  us  like  the  Balkan 
States  to  Europe,  with  Cipriano  Castro 
playing  the  Sultan's  part.  We  carefully 
avoid  interference  in  the  domestic  poli- 
tics of  these  southern  republics,  but  their 
turbulence  and  the  incapacity  of  their 
governments  may  at  any  time  burst  into 
a  dangerous  conflict  with  Europe.  With 
the  op)en  canal  our  naval  power  for 
offense  and  defense  will  be  doubled. 
The  ocean  coasts  of  the  United  States 
will  be  drawn  nine  thousand  miles  nearer 
each  other,  and  it  will  be  possible  to 
concentrate  our  fleets  in  three  weeks — a 


feat  that  mig^t  otherwise  require  three 
months. 

The  recent  expansion  of  the  United 
States  has  made  the  Pacific  almost  an 
American  ocean,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  see  with  Captain  Mahan  that  the 
empire  of  the  sea  is  the  empire  of  the 
world.  Our  coast  line  on  the  borders  of 
that  ocean  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of 
Russia,  China,  and  the  islands  of  Japan 
taken  together.  With  a  single  small 
interruption,  it  runs  from  Mexico  to  the 
Arctic,  circling  by  the  Aleutian  Islands 
almost  to  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Japanese  Empire.  Then,  beginning  close 
to  Formosa,  the  Philippines  [stretch  for 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  along  the 
coast  of  Asia.  The  Canal  will  not  only 
give  us  a  highway  to  lands  where  some 
of  our  most  necessary  food  staples  are 
produced  ;  it  will  bring  Japan,  China, 
Siberia,  and  Australia  as  near  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  and  our  chief  manufactur- 
ing centers  as  they  now  are  to  western 
Europe.  In  other  words,  it  will  give  us 
an  equality  in  competition  for  the  trade 
of  half  the  population  of  the  earth.  Our 
commerce  with  the  awakening  East  is 
already  developing  by  such  leaps  and 
bounds  that  before  the  Canal  can  be 
finished  it  will  have  become  a  greater 
commercial  than  political  necessity. 
Consider  the  recent  growth  of  our  trade 
with  the  Far  East,  in  spite  of  our  scanty 
merchant  marines.  Our  imports  from 
Asia  and  Oceania  have  mounted  from 
105  millions  in  1891  to  185  millions  in 
1 905.  During  the  same  time  our  exports 
to  these  far  countries  and  islands  of  the 
Pacific  have  more  than  quintupled.  As 
late  as  1895  they  were  only  thirty  mill- 
ions ;  by  last  year  they  had  risen  to  161 
millions.  As  the  industry  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  Nation  becomes  organized 
for  greater  conquests  of  commerce  we 
shall  build  ships  equal  to  the  demands 
of  our  trade.  As  it  is,  although  Panama 
will  divert  little  European  trafiic  from 
Suez,  the  merchant  fleet  of  Great  Britain, 
the  great  carrying  power  of  the  world, 
will  be  the  first  to  profit  from  the  new 
waterway. 

At  midday  in  the  Caribbean  the  sea 
looks  like  indigo  oil ;  the  sun  blazes  all 
about  you  and  the  heat  is  heavy.    The 
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noon  bell  rings ;  the  officer  on  the  bridge 
takes  the  position  of  the  sun,  makes  his 
calculation,  and  the  day's  run  is  posted 
up  in  the  companionway.  You  study 
his  chart  more  closely  as  you  approach 
Colon,  and  you  find  that  the  Isthmus  is 
a  place  of  surprising  geography.  It  runs 
east  and  west,  and  not  north  and  south ; 
and  the  western  end  of  the  Canal  lies 
east  of  the  eastern  end.  Colon  is  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  south  of  the 
northernmost  point  of  South  America. 


and  disordered  succession.  It  is  not 
very  hot,  but  you  had  not  thought  that 
the  sunlight  could  be  so  flaming  and 
blinding,  the  shadows  so  black,  the  green 
of  the  leaves  so  dazzling.  Colon  has 
about  it  something  of  a  Southern  village!, 
something  of  a  mining  town.  It  is  a 
wooden  encampment,  a  dusty — in  the 
rainy  season  a  muddy — city  of  shacks. 
The  grime  and  hustle  of  the  canal  work 
fill  the  streets.  The  "  Engineering  News  " 
lies  about  on  the  little  round  tables  of 
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DIGGING   A    DRAINAGE   CANAL   IN    COLON 
These  canals  will  be  connected  with  the  sea,  pennittinff  a  fast  flow  of  sea  water  through  them 


An  old  resident  tells  you  that  in  Panama 
the  sun  rises  in  the  Pacific  and  sets  be- 
hind a  rugged  chain  of  hills — the  begin- 
nings of  the  Rockies.  You  get  a  large 
map  in  the  chart-room,  and  you  discover 
that  the  Canal  is  almost  in  a  line  with 
Pittsburg,  and  that  the  continent  of 
South  America  is  swung  by  the  Isthmus, 
as  by  the  great  arm  of  an  Atlas,  so  far 
out  into  the  Atlantic  that  the  whole  of  it 
lies  egKtof  the  longitude  of  Savannah. 

You  lltid  at  an  ancient  dock,  and  your 
first  impressions  of  the  Isthmus  are  vivid, 
and  come  crowding  upon  you  in  rapid 


the  cafes,  and  men  in  loud  voices  tell 
each  other  how  the  Canal  ought  to  be 
built.  English  is  spoken  everj'where, 
and  the  Panamanian  is  almost  a  stranger 
in  this  one  of  his  two  largest  towns. 
You  walk  out  in  the  direction  of  Fox 
River;  you  see  a  house  on  stilts  with 
green  scum  beneath'  it,  and  you  remem- 
ber that  your  train  leaves  at  four-thirty. 
For  the  first  ten  miles  the  railroad 
runs  mostly  through  swamp  land.  The 
trees,  creepers,  and  ferns  are  gorgeously, 
tropically,  they  seem  even  dangerously, 
beautiful.     At  Bohio  you  reach  higher 
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){nniml,  anil  the  countri'  graditally  be- 
cdiiiL'S  rolling,  hilly,  almost  nionntainous 
in  jilact's.  Negfrous  swarm  about  all  the 
.st;iliiiiis  ;  and  continually  geltinjJ^  on  and 
off  the  train,  nervously  quick  in  their 
movenicnls  and  full  of  business  talk,  are 
Tuddy  and  sunbrcnvned  white  men  in 
khaki  breeches  and  brown  leather  Icg- 
gin}is,  in  colored  shirts  and  cowboy  hats, 
A  doji's-eared  niemoranrinm-book,  a  sur- 
veyor's pole,  a  quiet  "  helln,''  tell  ynu 
that  they  are  all  fellow-employees  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  (.'oniniis?;ion.  fn  the 
last  ten  miles,  before  Panama  mountains 
fill  the  distance,  the  near-by  hills  arc 
bolder  and  show  their  volcanic  orij^in. 
You  beg^in  to  wonder  that  you  have 
never  read  that  the  Isthmus  is  a  beauti- 
ful place.  You  see  the  Bay  fif  Panama 
and  its  lofty  mountain  islands,  and  yoti 
think  that  it  should  be  famous  aniou)^ 
bays  for  its  loveliness. 

Panama  itself  needs  to  he  known  well. 
It  dominates  the  Islhrnii;!  andisthecnix 
of  many  of  the  difficulties  our  Govern- 
ment has  to  face.  The  overhanging  bal- 
conies, the  red-tiled  roofs,  the  dazzling 
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plastered  walls,  that  seem  all  white  In 
the  direct  sun,  are  relics  of  old  Spain. 
But  you  see  many  costly  stone  houses 
abandoned,  crumbling  to  decay,  and 
splendid  churches  of  which  only  bare, 
roofless  walls  remain,  ^^'alking  on  the 
.sea-beaten  ramparts  of  Las  Bovedas  hy 
moonlight,  the  romantic  history  of  the 
ruined  city  throws  a  spell  over  you.  But 
to  know  the  people  yoii  must  study  them 
by  the  broad  light  of  day. 

They  are  very  unlike  in  appearance, 
not  molded  to  one  type  by  ancient  blend- 
ing, as  in  Taboga.  You  will  hear  full- 
blooded  Africans  speaking  Spanish.  You 
will  .see  a  swarthj- policeman  with  Indian 
cheek-bones  and  Chinese  almond  eyes. 
\'ou  may  meet  a  slender,  graceful  wo- 
man with  soft  black  eyes  and  &  face  of 
Spanish  pallor.  A  thin  black  shawl  is 
over  her  head  and  wound  tightly  around 
her  body.  You  will  baigain  in  the  clat- 
ter of  the  market  with  the  oldest  wife  of 
them  all,  She  has  the  face  of  a  squaw 
and  wears  her  hair  in  two  braids,  each 
plaited  close  behind  the  ear.  Her  skin 
shows  startlingly  dark  out  of  her  low-cut 
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white  blouse.  They  are  all  Panamanians 
and  all  equal,  and  yet  from  those  in 
which  the  white  blood  predominates  the 
aristocracy  and  the  ruling  class  are 
formed.  Still,  the  different  races  are 
here  in  the  melting-pot,  and  the  Indian 
beyond  the  Zone,  the  negroes  along  the 
line  of  the  Canal,  and  the  diluted  Span- 
ish of  the  towns  are  fusing,  and  a  na- 
tional type  is  slowly  being  evolved.  The 
mark  of  the  Indian  is  stamp)ed  heavily 
upon  it ;  there  is  nearly  always  a  trace 


of  the  negro ;  only  a  lightened  skin  tells 
of  the  white. 

Although  no  two  Panamanians  look 
the  same,  there  is  yet  a  likeness  of  char- 
acter that  is  national.  The  Isthmus  is 
the  land  of  mahana — and  of  a  long- 
deferred  to-morrow— where  proverbs  of 
up  and  doing  are  unknown.  MaHana  is 
the  word  you  hear  most  often  along  the 
streets  and  from  the  open  doors  and 
windows.  I  went  with  a  friend  to  the 
custom-house  for  a  trunk  that  had  come 
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on  a  preceding  steamer.  The  official 
stared  stonily  and  dreamily  at  us,  blew 
a  ring  from  his  cigarette,  and  said,  "  Ma- 
nana."  We  returned  the  next  day,  and 
were  told  to  come  again  on  the  next. 
We  finally  had  to  appeal  to  an  American 
of  authority. 

The  primal  curse  seems  remitted  in 
Panama.  Men  do  not  need  to  labor  in 
order  to  eat,  and  the  lai^e  local  profits 
of  truck-farming  no  more  excite  the 
poor  native's  ambition  than  the  generous 
wages  paid  laborers  on  the  Canal.  Of 
the  22,000  employees  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Panama  Railroad  only  about 
500  are  Panamanians.  The  native  will 
sell  what  he  has  in  the  garden,  if  he  is 
tempted  with  a  good  price,  but  no  desire 
"  to  get  ahead  "  leads  him  to  quick  re- 
planting. The  soil  is  marvelously  fertile, 
but  vegetables    are    scarce   and    dear. 


Oranges  and  bananas  are  poor  and  cost 
as  much  as  in  our  Middle  West.  Sleek 
cattle,  the  pride  of  the  Isthmus,  are  seen 
everywhere  along  the  railroad,  but  Ancon 
Hospital  cannot  buy  milk  for  less  than 
$1.20  gold  a  gallon,  and  the  only  butter 
you  can  buy  comes  from  Denmark. 
Indolence  lies  like  a  blight  over  the 
whole  land,  and  you  are  not  astonished 
when  you  are  told  that  there  was  not  a 
savings  bank  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
until  our  advent. 

Colonel  Gorgas,  the  Chief  Sanitary 
Officer,  believes  that  this  is  less  the 
result  of  tropical  degeneracy  than  of 
malaria  and  the  hook-worm  disease.  In 
an  extensive  series  of  microscopical  tests 
made  by  his  department  it  was  found 
that  more  than  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
natives  examined  had  the  malarial  para- 
site in  their  blood.     Their  physique  is  so 
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uniformly  poor  that  our  American  boys 
seem  a  race  of  giants  beside  them.  Yet 
the  tropics  undeniably  have  a  powerful 
effect  in  producing  sloth.  At  home  self- 
help  is  the  condition  of  existence,  but  in 
Panama  the  handicap  of  nature  is  not 
livening  and  tonic  like  the  cold  of  the 
north.  Such  eternal  summer  reigns  that 
the  falling  flowers  of  some  overhanging 
tree  are  always  floating  down  the  Cha- 
gfres.  Nature  is  prolific,  and  the  rapidly 
advancing  jungle  must  be  fought  through 
a  great  part  of  the  year  in  depressing 
heat.  It  is  so  difficult  an  enemy  to  over- 
come that  the  crushed  stone  roadbed  of 
the  railway  can  be  kept  free  of  vege- 
tation only  by  frequent  spraying  with  a 
solution  of  arsenic.  The  jungle  is  so 
dense  that  a  party  of  surveying  engi- 
neers hacking  their  way  through  it  with 
mathetes  passed  within  twenty  feet  on 


either  side  of  a  hill  as  high  as  a  three- 
story  house  without  seeing  it.  It  was 
only  discovered  when  the  ground  was 
completely  cleared  for  a  careful  survey. 
It  tjikes  energy  to  get  on  in  the  world  in 
the  face  of  such  obstacles. 

Panama  is  a  republic  precisely  after 
the  kind  of  those  of  South  America. 
The  old  civilization  inherited  from  the 
Spaniards  is  decaying.  Many  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Spaniards  have  disap- 
peared ;  many  of  their  vices  have  sur- 
vived. There  is  a  perfect  lust  of  blood, 
seen  in  cock  fights,  bull  fights,  and  in 
the  incredible  ferocity  of  the  policeman 
when  he  makes  an  arrest  in  which  the 
smallest  amount  of  force  is  necessary. 
Colombia  passed  through  fifty-three  revo- 
lutions in  fifty-seven  years,  and  in  Pana- 
ma, its  emancipated  province,  revolution 
is  still  thought  of  as  an  ordinary  legal 
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process  of  election.  It  is  now  a  very 
general  ex{>ectation  that  an  attempt  at 
revolution  will  accompany  the  next  elec- 
tion. Secretary  Root's  letter  pledging 
the  United  States  not  to  interfere  with 
the  liberties  of  Panama  is  interpreted  to 
mean  that  fighting  without  the  Zone  will 
be  permitted.  Distinction  is  not  made 
between  a  declaration  of  policy  and  the 
legal  right  to  suppress  disorder  which 
our  Government  may  assert  at  any  neces- 
sary time. 

To  complete  the  picture:  The  Pana- 
manian who  succeeds  is  generally  either 
foreign  bom,  or  of  more  virile  foreign 
extraction.  The  men  of  eight  families 
hold  all  the  realities  of  political  and 
financial  power  in  Panama.  One  is 
Cuban,  one  is  English,  two  are  Colom- 
bian, three  are  Jewish  ;  only  one  is  of  the 
ordinary  mixed  Panamanian  blood,  and 
he  (las  his  position,  not  through  his  own 
force  or  ability,  but  by  the  accident  of 
marriage.  One  of  them  has  the  tobacco 
monopoly,  just  renewed,  though  all  mo- 
nopolies were  abolished  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Another  has  the  market  concession. 
A  third  has  the  lottery.  A  fourth  makes 
a  handsome  yearly  sum  from  the  assess- 
ments of  liquor  licenses  and  from  black- 
mail levied  on  gamblers — and  gambling 
of  all  kinds  is  strictly  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution.  Another  has  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  concession.  Another  en- 
joys various  banking  privileges,  and 
another  is  the  Fiscal  Agent  and  the 
head  of  the  cattle  trust.  New  forms  of 
"  graft "  are  being  continually  discov- 
ered. 

Bolivar  gave  his  life  to  an  attempt  to 
weld  the  ancestors  of  these  Panamanians, 
and  their  kinsmen,  into  a  great  and  free 
nation.  His  dying  words  were :  "  I 
have  plowed  in  the  sea."  We  have 
adopted  the  generous  and  impossible 
faith  that  the  Panamanian  is  a  man  the 
equal  of  all  other  men  ;  and  as  far  as  his 
salvation  depends  upon  us,  it  is  bound 
up  in  that  faith.  But  we  shall  need  to 
take  care  to  see  that  we  do  not  treat 
him  like  a  child  and  spoil  him  like  a 
child. 

Into  the  quiet  streets  and  plazas  of 
Panama  our  men  have  come  like  an  in- 
vading army.  They  have  brought  an 
incessant  din  with  them,  from  typewriter, 
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saw,  hammer.  The  sound  of  pick,  shovel, 
and  stone-crusher  rings  loud  under  the 
balconies  as  they  rush  the  paving  of  the 
newly  christened  "  Central  Avenue."  A 
foreman  like  Kipling's  type  American 
"  shambles  forth  in  cosmic  guise,"  and 
with  his  brisk  "  Come  on  1  Come  on  1" 
he  makes  his  gangs  of  Jamaicans  and 
Martiniquans  work  as  I  have  seen  ne- 
groes work  nowhere  else  on  the  Isthmus. 
And  this  is  only  one  thing  of  the  thou- 
sand they  are  doing.  Reservoirs  and 
pumping  stations  are  being  built  to  sup- 
ply the  entire  line  ;  Colon  is  being  sew- 
ered and  paved ;  new  quarters,  hotels, 
houses  for  married  folks,  hospitals,  are 
going  up  everywhere ;  hXige  docks  are 
under  way  at  Colon  and  La  Boca.  They 
are  double-tracking  the  railroad  ;  fifteen 
seveuty  and  ninety  ton  shovels  are  ex- 
cavating between  Pedro  Miguel  and  Bas 
Obispo.  A  vast  network  of  rails  is  being 
laid  to  carry  off  the  spoil  from  the  great 
Cut.  The  sanitary  men  are  at  work  in 
every  division  inspecting,  burning,  fumi- 
gating. I  have  talked  with  the  judges 
of  the  courts  ;  watched  the  work  of  the 
police  managing  crowds,  making  an  ar- 
rest, patrolling  the  savannahs.  I  have 
seen  the  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
fire  department,  for  the  building  of 
schools.  I  have  attended  the  first 
teachers'  convention  ever  held  on  the 
Isthmus,  where  a  dozen  papers  in  peda- 
%ogy  were  read — one  of  them  on  Ex- 
pressive Reading,  another  on  Children's 
Farm  Gardens. 

Gradually  there  pieces  itself  together 
a  splendid  human  story.  You  begin  to 
understand  that  our  Republic  is  doing 
something  more  on  the  Isthmus  than  the 
mere  building  of  a  canal.  It  is  creating 
a  State  with  all  the  machinery  and  equip- 
ment of  our  home  civilization  adapted 
to  strange  needs.  The  work  is  being 
done  in  a  hurry,  but  it  is  being  done 
well.  Not  perfectly,  as  these  articles 
may  show,  but  still  well  enough  to  justify 
the  pride  of  the  Nation.  Best  of  all,  it  is 
being  done  at  no  serious  cost  of  life. 
Less  than  a  week  ago  I  attended  morn- 
ing inspection  of  the  fever  wards  of  An- 
con,  our  largest  hospital.  About  fifty 
patients  were  being  cared  for ;  only  one 
of  them  was  in  j)eril  of  death. 

Panama,  Republic  of  Panama. 
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THE  results  of  the  recent  general 
elections  and  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  for  the  second  time 
as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  must 
have  seemed  to  the  Irish  people  like  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  for  their  country. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  common  impres- 
sion everywhere  throughout  these  islands 
that  the  new  Liberal  Government  must 
be  greatly  strengthened  in  pwwer  by  the 
results  of  the  appeal  to  the  country. 
But  it  was  hardly  expected  anywhere, 


so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Conservative  party  could  be  so  absolute 
and  so  overwhelming  as  it  proved  to  be. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  colleagues 
had  come  into  office  because  the  Con- 
servative Government  under  Mr.  Arthur 
fames  Balfour  did  not  care  to  face  the 
immense  financial  and  political  difficul- 
ties into  which  they  had  brought  them- 
selves, and  probably  thought  their  best 
chance  lay  in  resigning  and  in  leaving 
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to  a  Liberal  Government  unprepared  for 
such  a  responsibility  to  make  the  best 
they  could  of  the  conditions  bequeathed 
to  them,  or  to  fail  utterly  in  the  attempt, 
and  thus  mar  their  chances  for  the 
future.  The  Liberal  Government,  how- 
ever, very  wisely  determined  to  throw 
upon  their  Tory  predecessors  the  full 
responsibility  for  their  ten  years  of  office, 
and  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  constitu- 
encies of  all  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  their  deciding  choice  between  the 
two  political  parties.  The  choice  de- . 
clared  itself,  I  need  hardly  say,  in  a 
majority  for  the  Liberals  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  party,  or  of  any  other  party 
here  since  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
In  all  recent  generations  a  Ministry  has 
been  held  safe  and  strong  which  could 
count  on  a  majority  of  100  in  a  party 
division — the  Liberal  Ministry  under 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has 
already  on  several  occasions  defeated 
the  Conservatives  by  majorities  of  more 
than  300. 

Under  these  auspicious  conditions 
Lord  Aberdeen  occupies  for  the  second 
time  the  Irish  Viceroyalty.  Nearly  twenty 
years  have  passed  since  Lord  Aberdeen's 
first  appointment  to  the  place  which  he 
now  holds.  The  first  appointment  was 
given  to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
time  when  Gladstone  brought  out  in  the 
House  of  Commons  his  earlier  measure 
for  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  to  Ire- 
land. At  that  time,  however,  there  were 
no  such  prospects  open  to  a  Viceroy 
of  Lord  Aberdeen's  principles  as  those 
which  welcome  him  now.  When  he 
first  came  to  Ireland  as  Viceroy,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  were 
ready  to  gfive  him  their  most  cordial 
welcome  because  he  came  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  Home  Rule  policy,  but 
few  indeed  had  any  real  hope  just  then 
that  Gladstone's  great  reform  was  des- 
tined to  success.  Yet  it  must  be  said 
that  no  Irish  Viceroy  had  ever  before 
been  sent  to  Dublin  who  endeared  him- 
self more  to  the  people  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  govern  than  did  Lord  Aber- 
deen during  the  short  time  stUowed  to 
him  by  adverse  political  fate  for  his 
maintenance  of  the  office.  He  would,  of 
course,  have  been  welcome  in  any  case 


were  it  only  because  he  came  as  die 
representative  of  the  Home  Rule  policy, 
but  he  soon  showed  personal  gifts  and 
graces,  a  generous  heart,  a  sympathetic 
spirit,  and  an  intellectual  capaci^  which 
must  have  won  for  him  the  admiration 
and  the  affection  of  the  Irish  people. 
He  now  returns  to  Ireland  the  same 
man,  to  hold  the  same  position,  but  under 
very  different  conditions.  He  is  now  in 
Ireland  as  the  representative  of  the 
strongest  Liberal  Government  we  have 
had  for  many  generations.  The  present 
Prime  Minister  has  long  been  a  pro- 
claimed Home  Ruler,  and  in  his  Govern- 
ment leading  places  are  held  by  men 
like  John  Morley,  James  Bryce,  and 
many  others  who  have  always  in  the 
darkest  times  for  Home  Rule  held 
firmly  to  its  principle. 

The  Irish  Nationalist  party  is  stronger 
now  in  numbers  than  it  ever  yas  before, 
and  is  thoroughly  united  in  political 
purpose  and  has  even  won  some  seats 
from  that  Orange  province  of  Ulster 
which  at  one  time  made  itself  the  camp- 
ing-ground of  every  anti-Irish  faction. 
Then  it  has  to  be  added  that  the  Labor 
party,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  a 
numerous  and  powerful  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  prepared  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists on  the  question  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
also,  some  of  the  British  colonies  have 
in  their  local  parliaments  passed  strong 
resolutions  calling  upon  the  Parliament 
at  Westminster  to  grant  Ireland's  de- 
mand for  the  right  of  governing  her  own 
domestic  affairs  while  remaining  under 
these  altered  conditions  a  contented  and 
loyal  partner  in  the  British  Empire.  My 
American  readers  will  readily  understand 
what  a  difference  these  changes  make 
between  the  conditions  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's former  mission  to  Ireland  and 
the  conditions  which  welcome  his  second 
Viceroyalty  there.  The  present  Liberal 
Government  have  not  thus  far  delivered 
any  formal  announcement  of  their  resolve 
to  bring  in  a  Home  Rule  measure  at  any 
definite  time.  But  it  has  been  clearly 
made  known  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  by  other  leading  mem- 
bers of  his  administration  that  the  prin- 
ciple  is  accepted,  and  that  when  the 
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huge  burden  of  unfinished  work  left 
upon  their  hands  by  their  predecessors 
shall  have  been  dealt  with  to  some 
reasonable  extent,  and  when  the  errors 
of  their  predecessors  shall  have  been  as 
far  as  possible  corrected,  the  Government 
will  b^n  the  movement  to  give  to  Ire- 
land her  right  and  her  system  of  self- 
government. 

Lord  Aberdeen  was  not  trained  to  po- 
litical life  in  the  House  of  Commons,  be- 
cause he  succeeded  too  early  to  his  family 
title,  which  gave  him  at  once  a  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  A  man  of  ability, 
devoted  to  a  political  life,  loses  much  by 
having  no  training  in  the  stirring  and 
vivid  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  for  the  most 
part  a  rather  dull  assembly ;  its  meet- 
ings do  not  usually  occupy  more  than  an 
hour  or  two ;  it  very  seldom  becomes 
the  scene  of  any  great  parliamentary 
struggle,  and  only  on  rare  occasions 
listens  to  a  really  important  and  thrilling 
debate.  There  are  always  some  power- 
ful speakers  and  eloquent  debaters  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  most  of  these 
have  come  from  the  representative  cham- 
ber by  the  succession  to  or  gift  of  a 
title,  and  some  of  these  have  already 
accomplished  the  great  political  work  of 
their  lives  and  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  trouble  themselves  much  about  mak- 
ing a  display  in  the  unstimulating  atmos- 
phere of  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  however,  soon  gave  evidence 
in  the  Peers'  chamber  that  nature  had 
given  him  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  a 
parliamentary  debater.  *He  had  a  fine 
voice,  had  been  a  devoted  student  of 
literature  and  art  as  well  as  of  history 
and  politics,  had  a  ready  and  fluent 
utterance,  and  a  remarkable  power  of 
sustained  argument ;  and  these  qualifi-. 
cations  were  enhanced  by  his  fine  figure 
and  handsome  face.  Lord  Aberdeen 
soon  discovered  that  the  old-fashioned 
Conservative  political  principles  were 
not  suited  to  his  progressive  mind,  and 
he  became  before  long  an  advanced 
Liberal  and  a  devoted  follower  of  Glad- 
stone. The  result  was  that  Gladstone 
soon  saw  in  him  a  man  who  could  ren- 
der high  service  to  the  State  if  only  the 
State  allowed  him  opportunity,  and  when 
he  brought  in  his  Home  Rule  measure, 


he  made  Lord  Aberdeen  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  Gladstone  did  not  at  the  time 
take  account  of  some  other  advantages 
possessed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  which  must 
help  to  make  him  especially  welcome  to 
a  susceptible  and  enthusiastic  people 
like  those  of  Ireland.  Lord  Aberdeen 
■was  the  husband  of  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  charming  women  that  it  h£3 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
Lady  Aberdeen  was  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  house,  and  she  always  appeared 
to  me  as  if  nature  had  especially  designed 
her  to  be  the  wife  of  the  man  whom  she 
had  accepted  as  her  husband.  She  was 
a  handsome  and  singularly  interesting 
woman,  endowed  with  a  remarkably  fine 
intellect,  a  most  attractive  manner,  and 
a  generous  love  and  devotion  for  every 
noble  cause  and  enterprise.  Her  whole 
life  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  a 
love  for  humanity  and  a  sympathy  with 
human  suffering,  and  she  had  a  certain 
instinctive  originality  of  perception  which 
made  her  an  invaluable  companion,  and 
often,  I  should  think,  an  invaluable  guide 
to  a  husband  with  such  a  career  before 
him  as  that  which  was  assigned  to  Lord 
Aberdeen.  She  had  been  in  a  certain 
sense  a  ruling  power,  among  some  sec- 
tions of  the  aristocratic  and  fashionable 
society  of  London,  and  she  had  won  that 
{>osition,  not  by  making  herself  an  expo- 
nent of  fashion  or  a  light  of  aristocracy, 
but  by  devoting  herself  to  the  cause  of 
the  poor  and  suffering.  Lady  Aberdeen 
was  a  true  and  energetic  champion  of  the 
genuine  emancipation  of  woman,  and  she 
accomplished  her  work  with  such  grace 
and  such  sympathetic  charm  that  the 
humorists  of  the  time,  who  loved  to  de- 
scribe the  advocates  of  women's  rights 
as  unsexed  declaimers  and  termagants, 
could  not  but  feel  that  Lady  Aberdeen 
was  in  herself  a  living  refutation  of  their 
satirical  arguments  and  illustrations.  For 
all  her  high  intellect  and  her  practical 
activity  in  the  cause  of  progress  and 
human  welfare,  she  was  the  very  type  of 
gentle  and  graceful  womanhood.  All 
who  were  interested  in  the  cause  of 
Ireland  could  not  but  feel  that  the  career 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
must  be  sustained  and  advanced  in  every 
way  by  the  companionship  of  such  a  wife 
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and  every  one  who  knew  an)rthing  of  the 
pair  knew  that  they  Hved  in  the  most 
thorough  companionship  of  feelings  and 
of  purposes.  I  had  at  that  time,  and  for 
long  after,  many  opportunities  of  meeting 
Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  and  I  am 
therefore  not  depending  merely  on  the 
testimony  of  others,  however  well  quali- 
fied to  judge,  when  I  thus  give  my  ideas 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  both  alike  for 
the  work  which  they  then  undertook  and 
are  now  undertaking  once  again.  The 
impression  which  Lord  and  Lady  Aber- 
deen made  on  the  people  of  Ireland 
during  their  stay  in  Dublin  on  that  first 
occasion  was  exactly  what  those  who 
knew  them  must  have  anticipated. 

The  Viceroy  in  Ireland  had  up  to  that 
time,  except  in  rare  instances,  repre- 
sented merely  the  mastery  which  English 
rule  had  enforced  upon  a  reluctant  and 
resisting  people.  Dublin  Castle,  the 
home  of  die  Lord-Lieutenant,  was  the 
social  as  well  as  the  official  center  of  all 
that  part  of  the  community  who  main- 
tained the  principle  of  English  domina- 
tion. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  that 
part  of  the  community  was  very  small 
indeed  so  far  as  numbers  were  con- 
cerned, and  consisted  almost  altogether 
of  the  landlord  class  and  such  of  the 
Dublin  shopkeeping  classes  as  were 
dependent  mainly  on  Castle  patronage. 
The  whole  national  population  of  Ireland 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  social  life  of 
Dublin  Castle  than  with  the  social  life, 
if  there  be  any  such,  of  the  planet  Mars. 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  wife  changed  at 
once  these  conditions  of  official  life  in 
London.  They  offered  their  most  liberal 
hospitality  to  Home  Rulers  and  Nation- 
alists, and  at  the  Viceregal  festivities 
were  to  be  frequently  met  Irish  Home 
Rule  members  who  had  been  denounced, 
over  and  over  again,  by  leading  London 
newspapers  as  the  enemies  of  p)eace  and 
order,  the  promoters  of  assassination,  and 
the  instigators  of  civil  war.  All  this  was 
done  without  the  slightest  suggestion  that 
the  host  and  hostess  were  making  an 
effort  to  secure  a  welcome  in  Ireland, 
but  merely  as  if  they  were  welcoming 
familiar  guests  to  the  Viceregal  home. 
Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  have,  indeed, 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  associating 
in  England  with  Irish  Nationalists  as 


freely  and  as  genially  as  with  advanced 
English  and  Scotch  Radicals,  and  it  costs 
them  no  more  effort  to  be  friendly  in  one 
place  than  in  the  other. 

Up  to  that  time,  however,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  meet  with  an  Irish 
Nationalist  in  the  Dublin  home  of  an 
Irish  Viceroy,  for  even  if  the  Viceroy 
were  to  invite  the  Irish  National  repre- 
sentative the  Nationalist  could  hardly 
accept  the  invitation,  because  its  accept- 
ance might  lay  him  open  to  the  odious 
suspicion  that  he  was  seeking  to  court 
the  favor  of  Dublin  Castle  and  might 
thus  be  regarded  as  failing  in  his  devotion 
to  his  National  cause.  Now  the  Irish 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  his  wife  had  come 
to  Dublin  as  proclaimed  advocates  of 
Home  Rule,  and  they  were  welcomed  by 
a  national  enthusiasm  rarely  expressed 
or  felt  by  the  Irish  people  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  English  dominion  over 
Ireland. 

My  American  readers  know  already 
how  the  golden  promise  of  that  happy 
time  was  not  destined  then  to  be  realized. 
Gladstone  failed  in  carrying  his  first 
Home  Rule  measure  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  great  Liberal  leader 
went  out  of  office.  Lord  Aberdeen  went 
out  of  office  with  his  chief,  and  he  and 
his  wife  took  their  leave  of  Dublin  amid 
public  demonstrations  of  gratitude,  affec- 
tion, and  regret  such  as  an  ordinary 
mortal,  living  before  those  days  and  uri- 
endowed  with  prophetic  vision,  could 
hardly  have  believed  it  possible  for  a 
British  Viceroy  and  his  wife  to  receive 
in  the  Irish  natfonal  capital.  When  the 
Liberals  came  into  power  again,  Mr. 
Gladstone  brought  in  his  second  Home 
Rule  measure  and  succeeded  in  carrying 
it  through  the  House  of  Commons,  but, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  reject- 
ed when  brought  up  for  consideration  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  There  was  nothing 
astonishing  or  alarming  to  the  advocates 
of  Home  Rule  in  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  hereditary  chamber.  Every  meas- 
ure of  political  reform  brought  forward 
in  England  is  sure  to  be  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords  when  first  it  is  sent  up 
to  them.  We  all  know  that  it  will  have 
to  be  sent  up  to  them  time  after  time 
until  they  can  at  last  bring  themselves  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
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the  omstituencies  are  determined  to 
carry  Ae  measure,  and  that  further 
resistance  may  be  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  principle  of  legislation  by  hereditary 
lawmakers. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  especial  and  peculiar  interest  and 
importance  just  at  present.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  in  the  new  Liberal 
Government,  and  even  in  the  new  Lib- 
eral Cabinet  itself,  some  members  whose 
minds  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  made  up  on 
the  subject  of  Home  Rule.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  one  of  these  has  proclaimed  or 
is  likely  to  proclaim  himself  an  abso- 
lute opponent  of  Home  Rule ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  some  of  the  new  Ministers 
give  to  it  only  a  qualified  and  rather 
reluctant  acceptance,  and  are  anxious  to 
put  off  as  long  as  possible  the  raising 
of  the  whole  question  in  Parliament. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen has  been  sent  to  Ireland  as  Lord 
Lieutenant.  It  would  have  been  quite 
easy  for  the  Prime  Minister,  had  he 
been  so  inclined,  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  for  some 
Peer  who,  even  if  a  Home  Ruler,  had 
never  pledged  himself  publicly,  to  the 
principle,  and  thus  have  allowed  uncer- 
tain Liberals  to  hox>e  that  the  question 
was  not  pressing,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  new  Ministry.  But  when  it 
was  made  known  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter had  chosen  as  the  Government's 
representative  in  Ireland  a  man  like  Lord 
Aberdeen,  already  devoted  heart  and 
.soul  to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule,  there 
'  came  an  end  to  all  possible  doubt  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  men  who  will  lead  the 
new  Government.  The  appointment  has 
been  welcomed  with  the  utmost  delight  by 
the  Irish  people.  If  the  whole  event  were 
.  to  have  no  other  result,  it  might  well  be  a 
subject  of  congratulation  to  every  patri- 
otic Englishntan  and  Irishman,  because 
it  will  at  least  help  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  more  Liberal  an  English  Prime 
Minister  is,  the  more  firm  he  is  to  the 
Home  Rule  principle,  and  the  more  thor- 
oughly he  recognizes  that  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  must  be  a  blessing  to  the 
English  as  well  as  to  the  Irish  people. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  in  this 
article  to  say  much  about  Lord  Aber- 


deen's career  as  Governor-General  of 
Canada.  When,  some  years  after  the 
failure  of  Gladstone's  first  Reform  meas- 
ure, the  Liberal  party  came  back  into 
power,  Mr.  Gladstone  appointed  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  act  as  the  representative  of 
English  rule  in  Canada — one  of  the  high- 
est and  iilost  important  positions  which 
can  be  given  to  an  English  public  man. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  his  wife  made  themselves  as  popular 
in  Canada  as  they  had  been  in  Ireland, 
and  were  regarded  with  equal  confidence 
and  admiration  by  the  French  as  by  the 
British  Canadians.  To  accomplish  such 
a  success  as  this  is  indeed  as  high  a 
proof  as  can  well  be  given  of  statesman- 
like impartiality,  sympathy,  and  justice. 
My  object  in  this  article  is  to  speak  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  as  he  showed  himself  in 
his  dealings  with  Ireland,  and  we  have 
him  now  once  again  as  a  representative 
in  Dublin  Castle  of  a  Government 
pledged  as  a  whole  to  the  principle  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

The  return  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  his 
former  position  bears,  in  one  of  its  con- 
ditions, a  special  and  peculiar  resem- 
blance to  his  first  appearance  on  that 
political  stage.  When  he  came  to  Ire- 
land for  the  first  time,  he  brought  with 
him  as  Chief  Secretary  a  man  who  had 
won  an  equal  fame  in  literature  and  in 
politics — Mr.  John  Morley.  Now  that 
he  comes  for  the  second  time,  he  brings 
with  him  another  man  who  also  stands 
in  the  fdremost  rank  of  authors  and  of 
Parliamentary  statesmen.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  in  a  volume  of  "  British  Politi- 
cal Portraits,"  which  was  published  for 
me  in  the  United  States  nearly  three 
years  ago,  I  said  that,  "  In  a  certain 
sense,  James  Brj'ce  might  be  described 
as  belonging  to  that  Parliamentary  order 
in  the  front  of  which  John  Morley  stands 
just  now."  There  was  at  that  time  but 
little  prospect  of  any  return  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  to  power  in  England,  and  there 
was  not,  in  my  mind,  any  thought  of  the 
possibility  that  James  Bryce  might  come 
to  hold  the  same  position  under  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  Ireland  that  John  Morley 
had  already  held. 

James  Bryce  is  one  ct  the  very  fore- 
most of  modem  historians.  His  work 
"  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  is  already 
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recognized  as  one  of  our  modem  classics, 
and  his  book  "  The  American  Common- 
wealth "  must  be  well  known  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
but  his  family  belonged,  I  believe,  to 
Scotland,  and  the  city  in  which  he  was 
bora,  Belfast,  has  much  of  the  Caledo- 
nian atmosphere  about  it.  Belfast  is 
the  leading  city  in  that  small  part  of 
Ireland  which  still  strives  to  hold  out 
against  Home  Rule,  but  is  becoming 
less  and  less  able  to  maintain  its  old 
influence  in  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion. James  Bryce  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford ;  studied  at  the  Bar,  and 
practiced  the  profession  for  a  time  ;  be- 
came Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  gave  up  that  position 
and  went  in  for  a  life  devoted  at  once 
to  letters  and  to  politics.  He  made  a 
distinct  mark  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  although  he  could  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  an  orator  in  the  higher  sense, 
he  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  influ- 
ential debaters  in  the  House.  His 
speeches  were  always  instructive,  dealt 
closely  with  every  subject  on  which  he 
had  to  address  the  House ;  he  never 
spoke  on  any  question  conceming  which 
he  had  not  something  of  his  own  to  say, 
and  never  addressed  the  House  when 
he  did  not  feel  himself  compelled  by  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  take  a 
part  in  the  debate.  He  was  always 
listened  to  with  the  closest  and  deepest 
attention,  for  the  good  reason  that  every 
member  of  the  House  well  knew  that 
when  James  Bryce  arose  to  speak  the 
House  would  be  sure  to  hear  something 
which  it  would  not  Mrillingly  lose.  He 
was  from  the  beginning  an  advanced 
Liberal,  to  use  a  phrase  familiar  in  our 
Parliamentary  world,  and  carrying  with 
it  a  distinct  meaning.  He  was  also  a 
strong  advocate  of  Home  Rule  for  Ire- 
land. He  soon  won  an  acknowledged 
reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  the  Liberals  came  into  power,  he 
was  made  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  during  a  later  Liberal  ad- 
ministration Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  As  successor  to  John  Mor- 
ley  he  becomes  the  latest  of  a  trio  of 
gifted  and  high-minded  men  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Irish  Chief  Secretary, 


and  I  cannot  doubt  that  Bryce  will  show 
himself  during  his  work  in  that  position 
as  a  fitting  successor  to  the  other  two. 

Thomas  Drummond  was  an  Edinburgh 
man  by  birth,  distinguished  himself  in 
practical  science,  then  tumed  to  politi- 
cal work,  and  in  1835  was  made  Irish 
Secretary.  During  his  stay  in  Ireland 
he  thoroughly  gained  the  affections  of 
the  people  by  his  absolute  impartiality, 
his  sympathy,  and  his  resolute  efforts  to 
sustain  the  Irish  peasantry  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  landlord  class,  whom  it 
was  the  fashion  of  the  mling  British 
{>owers  in  those  days  to  endow  with  an 
almost  absolute  mastery  over  the  tenants. 
One  of  Dmmmond's  famous  phrases, 
"  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights,"  has  made  itself  memorable  in 
the  history  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  upon 
the  principle  embodied  in  that  phrase 
that  Drummond  ever  acted  while  he  had 
to  do  with  the  govemment  of  Ireland. 
It  may  seem  to  many  readers  in  our 
times  nothing  better  than  a  truism,  but 
in  the  days  of  Drummond  it  must  have 
seemed  to  the  mling  class  in  Ireland 
an  audacious  heresy,  and  some  genera- 
tions had  to  pass  away  and  many  troubles 
had  to  be  gone  through  before  it  became 
a  recognized  maxim  of  constitutional 
law  in  the  govemment  of  Ireland.  Each 
of  these  three  men — Dmmmond,  Morley, 
and  Bryce — ^had,  it  will  be  seen,  won 
celebrity  in  other  than  political  life 
before  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Irish  Secretary.  John  Morley  now  holds 
one  of  the  highest  positions  which  can 
be  given  by  an  English  Prime  Minister — 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India ; 
and  that  fact  in  itself  shows  how  well 
the  present  administration  must  feel  sat- 
isfied with  the  work  which  he  was  able 
to  accomplish  during  his  opportunities  of 
Irish  administration. 

I  do  not,  however,  desire  to  convey 
the  idea  that  no  one  but  an  advocate  of 
Home  Rule  could  now  make  himself 
popular  as  representative  in  Ireland  of 
a  British  Govemment.  The  late  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  Earl  Dudley,  represented, 
in  Dublin  Castle,  a  Govemment  posi- 
tively pledged  to  resist  the  demand  for 
Home  Rule,  and  yet  I  know  that  he  and 
his  wife  won  the  full  respect,  and  even 
the  affectionate  regard,  of  the  Irish  peo- 
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pie,  and  that  their  leaving  Ireland  on 
the  fall  of  the  Conservative  Ministry 
was  made  the  occasion  for  a  most  im- 
pressive demonstration  of  popular  regard 
and  grateful  feeling.  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  Lord  Dudley  and  his  wife 
did  ail  in  their  power  to  show  their  thor- 
ough sympathy  with  the  Irish  people  in 
everything  outside  the  range  of  political 
movements ;  did  all  they  could  to  help 
the  poor ;  to  make  the  administration  of 
the  laws  equitable  and  merciful ;  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  farming  and 
the  laboring  classes;  to  spread  education, 
and  to  make  the  homes  of  the  poor 
happy.  The  Irish  people  knew  perfectly 
well  that  it  was  not  within  Lord  Dud- 
ley's power,  even  had  he  been  thus  in- 
clined, to  help  the  cause  of  Home  Rule, 
but  they  were  fair-minded  enough  to  see 
that  the  Viceroy  and  Lady  Dudley  were 
sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  around  them,  and  to 
work  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Lady 
Dudley  helped  her  husband  in  his  good 
work  with  untiring  energy  and  sympathy, 
and  the  Irish  people  would  be  the  last 
in  the  world  to  fail  in  the  recognition  of 


such  purposes  and  such  merits  merely 
because  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  his 
wife  were  not  advocates  of  Home  Rule. 
I  have  been  reading  lately  an  article 
written  and  signed  by  my  friend  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  in  which  he  pays  the  high- 
est tribute  to  the  work  done  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Dudley  during  the  late  Vice- 
royalty,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
work  was  recognized  and  appreciated  by 
the  Irish  people.  My  readers  in  the 
United  States  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  T.  P.  O'Connor  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughgoing,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most 
gifted,  among  the  leading  members  of 
the  Irish  Home  Rulers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  the  praise  which  he 
gives  to  a  Conservative  and  anti-Home 
Rule  VicToy  of  Ireland  and  his  wife 
must  have  been  well  deserved.  All  that 
I  havj  to  say  is  that  the  one  great  cause 
of  estrangement  between  Lord  Dudley 
and  the  Irish  people  does  not  exist  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  James 
Bryce.and  that  the  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Chief  Secretary  are  now  in  political 
as  well  as  in  personal  sympathy  with  the 
people  whom  they  are  sent  to  govern. 
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EDWARD    L.    TRUDEAU:   A 
DEVOTED  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


TWENTY  years  ago  a  young  physi- 
cian, unknown  outside  a  small 
circle  of  men  in  his  profession, 
had  been  carrying  on  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  a  room  in  his  house  in  Saranac 
Lake,  and  while  he  lay  ill  in  New  York 
during  a  temporary  visit  to  that  city,  the 
lamp  used  for  heating  the  thermostat 
in  the  little  experiment  station  exploded, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  home  and  the 
workshop  were  totally  destroyed.  Two 
days  later  this  note  came  from  Dr.  Osier : 
"  Dear  Trudeau :  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
of  your  misfortune,  but,  take  my  word 
for  it,  there  is  nothing  like  a  fire  to 
make  a  man  do  the  Phcenix  trick." 


The  great  physician  not  only  made  a 
prophecy  which  has  been  brilliantly  ful- 
filled, but  he  described  the  career  of  the 
sick  man  upon  whom  had  fallen  one  of 
those  blows  which  often  prostrate  strong 
men  and  send  them  to  that  shabby  shel- 
ter of  the  unheroic  and  ineffective — bad 
luck,  or  fate.  Dr.  Edward  L.  Trudeau, 
educated  at  the  Lycde  Bonaparte  in 
Paris,  graduating  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1871,  had  barely  set  out 
in  that  city  on  what  promised  to  be  an 
exceptionally  successful  career  when  he 
fell  a  victim  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
and  sentence  of  death  was  pronounceid 
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upon  him.  On  the  ruins  of  those  early 
hopes,  with  a  courage  as  intrepid  as 
Ney's,  he  has  accomplished  a  work 
which  puts  him  in  the  front  rank  of  sci- 
entists in  his  field,  and  has  rendered  a 
service  to  his  generation  which  places  him 
among  the  first  public  men  of  America. 

Two  years  later,  in  1888,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  was  in  Saranac  Lake  railing 
against  the  climate  and  nursing  a  wood 
fire  with  much  picturesque  and  minatory 
language.  The  house  in  which  he  lived 
stood  on  a  plateau  overlooking  the  river, 
and  within  sight  of  a  bold  sweep  of 
mountains.  Those  who  saw  the  au- 
thor of  "  Treasure  Island  "  that  winter 
will  never  forget  the  contrast  between 
that  fiery  spirit  and  his  surroundings. 
To  see  him  pacing  up  and  down  his 
living-room,  his  long  hair  tossed  impa- 
tiently back  from  his  forehead,  pausing 
now  and  again  to  stir  up  or  hug  the  fire, 
and  then  resuming  his  quick  tramp  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  most  vivid 
description,  the  most  telling  criticism, 
the  most  exaggerated,  semi-humorous 
condemnation  of  everything  American 
and  wintry,  and  then  to  catch  sight  of 
the  dark  river,  the  bleak  opening  in  the 
hills,  the  stretch  of  still  white  landscape, 
made  one  feel  as  if  some  spirit  from  the 
tropics  had  delayed  too  long  the  south- 
ward flight  and  was  fighting  for  cheerful 
vitality  in  the  rigorous  northern  woods. 
Stevenson  was  artist  to  the  tips  of  those 
sensitive  hands  of  his ;  he  loved  warmth, 
color,  light,  and  joy,  and  hated  cold, 
darkness,  disease,  and  death.  Dr.  Tru- 
deau,  on  the  other  hand,  was  facing  and 
fighting  these  terrible  facts  with  very 
little  support  or  comprehension  in  those 
days,  and  giving  to  a  community  slowly 
rising  round  him  a  revelation  of  heroism 
as  great  as  Stevenson's,  a  self-denial  far 
more  exacting,  and  a  beauty  of  character 
and  life  which  have  given  hope  and  peace 
to  a  multitude  who  were  slow  to  learn 
that  beauty  is  in  the  skill  of  the  artist 
far  more  than  in  the  material  on  which 
he  works. 

There  has  been  a  surfeit  of  late  of  the 
kind  of  achievement  which,  expressing 
itself  in  fortune  or  position,  reveals,  when 
the  light  of  revelation  falls  on  it,  a  pitiful 
emptiness  of  spiritual  meaning  and  turns 
to  shabby  tragedy  in  the  light  of  its  own 


success ;  it  is  time  to  set  out  the  careers 
of  those  who  have  touched  the  goal  and 
may  be  ranked  with  the  successful  men 
of  their  age.  Such  men  are  modest  and 
shun  the  lower  kinds  of  praise,  the  cheap 
imitation  of  reputation  which  most  news- 
paper notoriety  means ;  but  good  works 
ought  not  to  be  hidden  when  evil  works 
intrude  themselves  at  every  turn;  and, 
after  the  pitiful  procession  of  failures 
who  have  lately  filed  across  the  stage, 
the  country  needs  the  tonic  of  the  vision 
of  the  successful  man. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  Dr.  Tnidcau 
went  to  the  Adirondacks  to  spend  a 
few  months  hunting  rabbits  and  then  to 
die  as  other  consumptives  died.  The 
great  stretch  of  forest,  with  its  multitu- 
dinous lakes,  was  known  to  men  who 
used  the  rod  and  gun  and  to  a  few 
adventurous  lovers  of  outdoor  life ;  but 
the  young  physician,  whose  career  had 
been  ended  at  its  very  beginning,  was  a 
pioneer  of  the  great  host  who  have  since 
found  health  and  life  in  the  bracing  air 
of  the  pine  forests.  Saranac  Lake  was 
forty-two  miles  from  a  railroad ;  a  primi- 
tive village  with  a  sawmill  and  less  than 
a  dozen  houses  and  a  handful  of  people ; 
now  it  is  a  community  of  six  thousand  ' 
souls,  of  whom  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  are  health-seekers  or  the  friends 
who  have  come  with  them.  Then,  as  an 
"old  resident "  told  the  writer  the  other 
day,  you  could  have  bought  a  long  stretch 
of  frontage  on  the  main  road  through 
what  is  now  the  center  of  the  town  for 
eight  hundred  dollars ;  now  "  you  can't 
buy  a  piece  big  enough  to  set  down  on 
for  a  thousand  dollars." 

When  Dr.  Trudeau  found  that  a  sum- 
mer in  the  woods  helped  him,  he  resolved 
to  spend  the  winter  in  the  same  sur- 
roundi  ngs.  It  was  a  radical  step  to  take, 
and  there  were  the  usual  dismal  predic- 
tions which  accompany  the  launching  of 
new  ideas  and  movements ;  but  the  sick 
man  held  to  his  purpose  and  found  the 
dry  cold,  severe  as  it  was,  beneficent 
and  kindly.  He  began  to  hope  for  a 
few  years  more  of  life ;  he  even  began 
to  dream  of  some  professional  work. 
His  first  winter  in  Saranac  Lake  was 
spent  out-of-doors ;  he  and  one  other 
man,  who  sought  refuge  in  the  village, 
were  the  advance  guard  of  the  army  of 
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health-seekers.  There  was  little  interest 
in  consumption  among  physicians,  and 
it  was  generally  accepted  as  a  form  of 
&te  by  its  victims.  A  Silesian  physician 
had  published  several  articles,  to  which 
small  attention  was  paid  here  or  abroad, 
urging  the  curative  effect  of  out-of-door 
life  in  all  weather,  and  insisting  that  the 
locality  was  of  less  importance  than  the 
manner  of  life  ;  and  that  nutrition,  rest, 
and  open  air  were  prime  factors  in  throw- 
ing off  tubercular  diseases.  Dr.  Tru- 
deau  had  been  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  was  confirmed  rather  than  led 
by  Dr.  Brehmer's  experiments  and  con- 
clusions. 

After  several  years  in  the  invigorat- 
ing Adirondack  air  he  recovered  his 
power  of  working,  and  faced  the  fact  that 
whatever  he  was  to  do  must  be  done 
where  he  was.  He  was  practically  alone ; 
a  long  distance  from  a  railroad ;  without 
apparatus  or  money ;  crippled  in  health 
and  an  exile  for  life.  Under  these  con- 
ditions he  began  a  career  which  has 
been  marvelously  fruitful  in  three  direc- 
tions. 

He  was  eager  to  make  a  test  of  the 
new  methods  of  treatment,  and  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  founding  a  sanitarium 
at  Saranac  Lake.  Dr.  Alfred  Loomis 
gave  the  new  enterprise  the  backing  of 
his  great  professional  reputation,  and  the 
earliest  of  the  large  group  of  devoted 
friends  whom  this  single-hearted  physi- 
cian has  bound  to  himself  with  bands  of 
steel  furnished  the  necessary  means.  A 
site  was  selected  on  a  sheltered  hillside 
commanding  a  noble  view  to  the  east 
and  south,  and  two  small  gildings  were 
put  up;  the  first  cottage  consisted  of 
one  room,  was  heated  by  a  wood  stove 
and  lighted  by  a  kerosene  lamp,  and  cost 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  There 
was  a  small  covered  piazza,  and  there, 
with  two  patients,  began  the  first  out-of- 
door  treatment  of  consumption  in  this 
country. 

On  this  beautiful  hillside,  with  White- 
face  and  Marcy  and  their  kindred  peaks 
against  the  horizon,  and  the  river  flowing 
through  the  heart  of  the  landscape,  there 
is  now  a  charming  village  of  about 
twenty-fiveattractive buildings ;  including 
a  picturesque  stone  chapel,  a  large  assem- 
bly-room where  fur-clad  audiences  gather 


for  plays  and  other  entertainments,  and 
where,  with  a  temperature  below  zero 
and  the  many-windowed  sides  of  the 
room  wide  open,  ardent  billiard-players 
pursue    the    game  without    regard    to 
weather.     There  are  a  library,  an  infirm- 
ary,  a  corps  of  trained   and   devoted 
physicians  and  nurses,  and  every  appli- 
ance which  science  has  devised  to  fight 
this  terrible  disease.     When  the  first  cot- 
tage was  opened,  there  was  no  money  for 
physicians  or  nurses;  there  was  wide- 
spread skepticism  among  physicians,  and 
the  feeling  that  exp>osure  in  such  a  cli- 
mate was  little  short  of  suicidal  was  so 
general  that  it  was  difficult  to  fill  the 
beds.     Dr.  Trudeau  has  lived  to  see  a 
large  community  rise  about  his  first  mod- 
est venture ;  to  have  a  million  dollars  pass 
through  his  hands  for  construction,  equip- 
ment, endowment,  and  support;  to  de- 
velop a  large  institution  free  from  the  in- 
stitutional atmosphere  ;  to  accumulate  an 
endowment  fund  of  about  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ;  to  orgaHize  a  staff  of 
expert  physicians  and  nurses ;  to  be  com- 
pelled to  raise  every  year  a  deficit  of  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars.   The  Sanitarium 
needs  a  further  endowment  of  half  a  mill- 
ion dollars,  and  the  need  ought  to  be  met 
at  once.     A  work  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance,  created  and  carried  on  for 
twenty  years   by  a  semi-invalid,  ought 
not   to   rest   on   that  willing  but  over- 
burdened  courage    any    longer.     Each 
patient  costs  the  institution  about  nine 
dollars  a  week  and  pays  five  1     A  more 
vigorous  and  interested  group  of  patients 
has  never  been  collected  than  the  men 
and  women  who  live  the  out-of-door  life 
on  the  piazzas  by  night  and  by  day,  or 
tramp  over  the  hills  about  Saranac  Lake. 
In  the  field  of  institutional  work  Dr. 
Trudeau  has  also  lived  to  see  an  impos- 
ing sanitarium  erected  by  the  State  within 
a   distance   of   two   miles,   two   similar 
institutions  organized  in  other  parts  of 
the  Adirondacks,  a  large  number  of  such 
institutions   starting   into   existence    in 
remote  sections  of  the  country,  and  to  be 
constantly  consulted  with  reference  to 
their  construction  and  management.    He 
has  also  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
generous   and   far-sighted  woman,  who 
was  formerly  his  patient,  build  a  most 
attractive  and  thoroughly  equipped  hos- 
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pital  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites 
in  the  village. 

Not  content  with  providing  the  condi- 
tions and  to  test  methods  of  treatment,  Dr. 
Trudeau  became  a  scientist  as  well  as  a 
physician,  and  side  by  side  with  his 
curative  work  he  has  carried  on  the  work 
of  an  original  investigator.  A  paper  by 
Dr.  Koch,  published  in  1883,  inspired 
him  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
nature  of  tuberculosis,  and  started  him 
on  an  ardent  and  patient  search  for  a 
preventive  and  a  remedy.  His  first 
laboratory,  the  destruction  of  which  has 
been  noted,  was  a  small  room  in  his 
house,  and  his  only  apparatus  a  micro- 
scope. He  devised  and  made  his  appa- 
ratus as  he  went  along,  and,  after  many 
failures,  he  obtained  the  tubercle  bacillus 
in  pure  cultures,  and  with  these  cultures 
began  his  ex|)eriments  in  inoculation. 
His  guinea-pigs  were  kept  in  a  hole 
under  ground,  heated  by  a  kerosene 
lamp  ;  there  were  no  other  accommoda- 
tions in  Sacanac  Lake  in  which  these 
humble  helpers  in  scientific  research 
would  not  have  frozen  to  death.  He 
studied  the  conditions  of  infection,  the 
effect  of  different  conditions  on  inocula- 
tion, the  production  of  artificial  immu- 
nity in  animals,  tested  all  specific  meth- 
ods of  treatment  and  cure,  made  a  long 
series  of  experiments  with  tuberculin ; 
every  phase,  aspect,  and  condition  in 
any  way  related  to  the  disease  in  any 
stage  was  subjected  to  the  most  search- 
ing analysis,  and  a  long  list  of  publica- 
tions preserves  the  record  of  more  than 
two  decades  of  tireless  study  and  experi- 
ment. Dr.  Koch,  Dr.  von  Behren,  and 
Dr.  Trudeau  have  been  patiently  moving 
to  the  same  great  and  benignant  end — 
the  discovery  of  an  antitoxin  which  shall 
destroy  the  tubercular  bacillus  and  rid 
the  world  of  one  of  its  most  .terrible 
scourges. 

The  value  that  scientific  men  attach 
to  Dr.  Trudeau's  experiments  is  brought 
out  in  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  Flexner,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania : 

To  whom  belong  the  credit  of  protective 
inoculation  against  tuberculosis?  In  bio- 
logical science,  as  in  the  physical  sciences, 
discovery  proceeds,  not  by  isolated  inde- 
pendent observation  of  fact,  but  by  orderly 
procession.  Even  the  newest,  most  unex- 
pected, and  startling  discoveries  are  bound 


up  with  previous  knowledge.  The  success- 
ful attempts  to  produce  immunity  from  bovine 
tuberculosis  do  not  stand  out  as  isolated  per- 
formances, but  are  merely  the  ultimata  of 
many  unsuccessful  and  some  partially  suc- 
cessful experiments  which  have  gone  before. 
It  is  a  matter  of  congratulatiqn and  National 
pride  that  the  two  essential  prerequisites  to 
the  later  important  studies  upon  tuberculosis 
just  cited  should  have  been  supplied  by 
American  investigators.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  demonstration  by  Theobald  Smith 
of  the  differences  between  bovine  and  human 
tubercle  bacilli ;  the  second,  the  protection 
by  Trudeau  and  de  Schwenitz  of  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs  from  certain  tuberculous  infec- 
tions by  previous  inoculation  with  tubercle 
bacilli  of  diminished  virulence.  Because  of 
the  high  intrinsic  value  of  Trudeau's  experi- 
ments, and  because  they  have  generally  been 
overlooiced  in  the  published  accounts  of  the 
protective  inoculation  of  cattle,  it  is  only 
lust  that  they  be  recalled  and  be  pven  the 
hipih  place  they  deserve  among  the  facts  of 
this  recent  important  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  tuberculosis. 

In  this  work,  as  in  the  building  of  the 
Sanitarium,  Dr.  Trudeau  has  found  de- 
voted friends,  and  has  turned  what 
appeared  to  be  his  misfortune  into  the 
most  fruitful  opportunities  of  advancing 
and  broadening  the  scope  of  his  activi- 
ties. Dr.  Osier's  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
when  the  burning  of  his  house  was  fol- 
lowed the  day  after  by  an  offer  to  build 
a  fireproof  laboratory.  A  substantial 
stone  building,  with  tiled  floors  and  walls, 
lighted  by  electricity  and  furnished  with 
every  appliance  for  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological work,  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  little  room  and  has  become  one  of 
three  or  four  outlying  posts  of  scientific 
investigation  in  this  field.  Dr.  Tru- 
deau collected  about  him  a  staff  of  able 
young  physicians,  equally  devoted  to 
him  and  to  science,  who  worked  with  him 
and  under  his  direction  ;  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sanitarium,  has  made  Sara- 
nac  Lake  a  center  of  special  study  in  one 
of  the  most  important  departments  in 
modern  medical  science.  If  the  writer 
were  giving  a  report  of  this  work,  the  serv- 
ices and  attainments  of  Dr.  Edward  R. 
Baldwin  would  call  for  special  comment ; 
they  are  known  to  the  profession  every- 
where ;  but  this  brief  sketch  is  a  study 
of  a  g^eat  personality  rather  than  an 
account  of  the  development  of  a  center 
of  medical  study  and  teaching.  Four 
physicians  and  two  assistants  constitute 
the  staff  of  the  Laboratory,  which  has 
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been  supported  of  late  years  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson,  a  large- 
minded  woman  whose  benefactions  to 
higher  education  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  beautiful  housing  and  of  the 
endowment  of  Barnard  College  in  New 
York.  Dr.  Trudeau  has  lived  also  to 
see  the  movement  for  the  study  and  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  started,  devel- 
oped, and  become  National  in  its  scope, 
and  to  be  the  first  President  of  a  society  to 
further  the  great  work  and  educate  the 
public  to  a  sense  of  its  immense  impor- 
tance. 

The  establishment  of  the  Sanitarium 
and  of  the  Laboratory  have  been  parts 
of  the  larger  work  of  Dr.  Trudeau  as  a 
physician.  The  little  village  of  guides 
and  a  sawmill  has  grown  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  town,  and  the  health-seekers 
have  increased  from  two  in  1876  to 
seven  or  eight  hundred.  Drawn  thither 
by  the  reputation  and  presence  of  the 
widely  known  expert  and  by  the  pro- 
vision made  for  comfort  and  the  facili- 
ties for  treatment,  Saranac  Lake  has 
become  a  great  sanitarium ;  the  inspira- 
tion, the  center,  and  the  example  of  the 
curative  energy,  the  recuperative  vitality 
of  the  out-of-door  life.  The  "Journal 
of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  well  edited  and 
charmingly  housed  at  the  Sanitarium, 
commenting  on  the  occasional  skepticism 
expressed  touching  the  possibility  of 
curing  tuberculosis,  reports  that  of  a 
certain  large  number  of  patients  dis- 
charged from  the  Sanitarium  apparently 
cured,  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  "  ex- 
pected living  "  (according  to  a  life  table) 
are  still  alive ;  of  those  discharged  with 
the  disease  arrested,  sixty-five  per  cent. ; 
and  of  the  cases  discharged  with  active 
symptoms,  twenty-three  per  cent 

On  the  coldest  day  the  streets  of  the 
village  look  like  the  deck  of  a  steamer 
in  mid-ocean,  so  continuous  are  the 
rows  of  reclining  chairs.  In  that  dry 
atmosphere  the  fear  of  fresh  air,  which 
survives  from  the  times  when  Nature 
was  a  source  of  terror  to  men,  and  they 
hugged  the  fire  in  the  great  mediaeval 
fireplaces  as  a  refuge,  not  only  from 
cold,  but  from  demons,  vanishes  and 
leaves  behind  a  new  sense  of  liberty. 
The  caller  in  Saranac  is  cordially  wel- 


comed on  a  hospitable  piazza  with  the 
mercury  ten  deg^rees  below  zero,  is  given 
an  extra  rug,  and  recalls  with  a  glow  of 
present  satisfaction  the  stuffiness  of 
over-furnished  and  under-aired  drawing- 
rooms. 

Never  were  invalids  and  semi-invalids 
more  cheerful  and  buoyant.  The  whole 
community  is  pervaded  by  a  quiet  cour- 
age, an  unpretentious  and  for  the  most 
part  an  unexpressed  pluck,  which  cover 
the  casual  visitor  with  shame  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  repinings  over  petty 
inconveniences. 

At  a  time  when  the  story  of  self-seek- 
ing and  greed  is  writ  large  in  the  news- 
papers, and  honorable  reputations  are 
shriveling  in  the  fierce  heat  of  a  great 
indignation,  it  is  in  the  last  d^^ee  heart- 
ening to  report  a  community  in  which 
mutual  helpfulness  and  ser\'ice,  generous 
bestowal  of  great  gifts  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience, and  indifference  to  the  lower 
ambitions  are  pervasive  and  characteris- 
tic. At  first  in  loneliness  and  isolation 
and  now  with  the  companionship  fA 
expert  physicians,  Dr.  Trudeau  has  min- 
istered to  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
who  have  gained  strength  from  his 
strength  and  serenity  from  his  courage. 
They  have  known  that  he  has  himself 
passed  through  all  that  they  are  passing 
through,  and  that  he  is  not  only  an  ex- 
pert physician  but  an  expert  patient. 
Sorrows  too  great  to  be  recorded,  a  sup- 
port and  faith  too  sacred  to  be  com- 
mented upon,  have  been  part  of  his 
personal  life.  They  have  given  him  a 
depth  of  sympathy,  a  quiet  tenderness 
of  touch  on  overborne  spirits  as  well  as 
on  wasted  bodies,  a  simple,  unrepining, 
pervading  strength,  which  have  made  him 
to  a  multitude  of  those  who  have  been 
under  his  care,  to  a  whole  community 
which  reveres  and  honors  him,  a  living 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Great 
Physician  who  suffered  that  he  might 
heal  and  died  that  he  might  cure.  Single- 
minded  devotion,  indifference  to  oppor- 
tunities of  "  making  money,"  self-forget- 
fulness,  quenchless  enthusiasm,  and  the 
habit  of  tireless  observation  and  research, 
have  made  this  semi-invalid  the  great 
figure  he  has  become,  and  touched  his 
career  with  a  heroic  quality  and  dignity. 
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THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATES  TO 
THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONGRESS 


IN  the  development  of  America  as  a 
world  power  Dewey's  gun  at  Manila, 
May  1,  1898,  was  a  historic  event. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  on  or  about  July 
2  i ,  1 906,  another  equally  important  event 
in  that  development  will  take  place.  On 
that  date,  it  is  expected,  an  American 
Secretary  of  Stote  will,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  officially  visit  South  America, 
and  the  event  will  have  a  double  signifi- 
cance because  of  the  assembling  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  of  the 
third  Pan-American  Congress. 

The  leader  of  the  American  delegation 
to  that  Congress  is,  very  appropriately, 
the  Hon.  William  Inseo  Buchanan,  one 
of  the  most  efficient  agents  ever  sent  by 
this  Government  to  Central  and  South 
America.  For  six  years  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 
During  that  period  he  was  designated 
by  the  Chilian  and  Argentine  Govern- 
ments, with  the  approval  of  the  Congress 
of  each  country,  as  the  deciding  arbiter 
of  the  commission  to  fix  the  boundary 
between  the  two  States.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  an  important 
department  in  the  World's  Fair  at  Chi- 
cago, became  in  1901  Director-General 
of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo.  The  following  year  he  was  one 
of  the  delegates  from  this  country  to  the 
second  Pan-American  Conference.  The 
Conference  met  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Mr.  Buchanan's  latest  service  to  his 
country  was  as  the  first  United  States 
Minister  to  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  colleagues  are  Presi- 
dent Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  formerly  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Professor  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
vtho  now  fills  that  chair  at  Philadelphia. 
Drs.  James  and  Rowe  are  publicists  of 
standing  and  will  add  weight  to  the 
commission.  President  James  has  given 
special  attention  to  the  subject  of  federal 
constitution:  and  city  charters,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  titles  of  his  many  pub- 
lications.  Five  years  ago  Professor  Rowe 


was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  re- 
vise and  compile  the  laws  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  reported  codes  which  were,  with 
some  modifications,  adopted  as  the  law 
under  which  the  island  is  now  governed. 
He  is  President  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Two  other  members  bring  to  the 
work  a  special  equipment  by  reason  of 
work  already  accomplished  in  Spanish- 
speaking  countries.  They  are,  first,  the 
Hon.  James  S.  Harlan,  a  son  of  Associ- 
ate Justice  Harlan,  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
Mr.  Harlan  was  Attorney-General  of 
Porto  Rico  from  1 90 1  to  1 903.  The  sec- 
ond is  Sefior  Tulio  Larrinaga,  Resident 
Commissioner  in  Congress  from  Porto 
Rico  formerly  Chief  Engineer  of  Pro- 
vincial Works,  and  a  member  of  the 
Porto  Rico  House  of  Delegates. 

The  secretary  of  the  delegation  is  to. 
be  Mr.  Charles  Ray  Dean,  at  present 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  in 
the  Department  of  State.  In  the  Ven- 
ezuelan preferential  treatment  case  be- 
fore the  Hague  Tribunal  Mr.  Dean  was' 
secretary  to  the  American  Consul,  and  is 
familiar  with  South  American  customs 
and  methods,  both  social  and  legal. 

Such  a  personnel  certainly  ought  to 
strengthen  the  ties  between  the  Wash- 
ington Government  and  those  south  of 
us.  They  will  certainly  have  well  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root, 
Secretary  of  State,  who  is  prepared  to 
reassert  at  Rio,  and  at  the  other  South 
American  capitals  which  he  will  visit  in 
his"  circumnavigatory  tour,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  a  way  to  assure  to  every  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Americas  the  respect  and 
friendliness  of  our  own  Government. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine by  a  world-statesman  like  Mr.  Root, 
in  conferring  personally  with  the  ruling 
Powers  of  South  America,  ought  not  only 
to  conduce  to  their  own  individual  good 
but  also  to  mark  the  advent  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  a  beneficial  so- 
cial, commercial,  and  political  influence 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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HOfV   TO    BE    BLIND 

Give    the    Blina    a    Chance    to    Become 
Self-Supportingy  Seif- Respecting  Citizens 

BT  HELEN  KELLER 


THE  New  York  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind  lately  held  a  great  public 
meeting  in  New  York  City.  Its  object 
was  to  present  a  truthful  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind  in  America,  who 
are  now  living  in  a  state  of  idleness  more 
terrible  even  than  loss  of  sight,  and  to 
rouse  the  people  to  secure  for  these  neg- 
lected thousands  man's  greatest  privilege, 
opportunity  to  work.  The  blessings  of 
a  liberal  education,  equivalent  to  that 
provided  for  seeing  children  in  common 
schools,  are  within  the  reach  of  all  blind 
children  in  this  country.  But  almost 
nothing  has  been  done  for  industrial 
education,  which  is  necessary  to  alleviate 
the  tragic  condition  of  blindness,  and 
without  which  the  benefits  of  other  kinds 
of  education  are  all  but  annulled.  At 
this  moment  thousands  of  strong,  intelli- 
gent blind  persons  who  could  be  trained 
as  workers  in  the  world  of  honest  toil  are 
enduring  the  keenest  anguish  because 
they  are  numbered  among  the  unproduc- 
tive dependent  classes. 

I  am  sincerely  glad  that  our  country 
is  at  last  awaking  to  a  realization  of  this 
condition.  But  at  the  same  time  I  de- 
plore the  fact  that  this  realization  did  not 
take  place  fifty  years  ago.  For  the  prob- 
lem is  not  one  that  began  to-day  or  that 
can  be  solved  in  a  day.  It  has  called 
for  solution  ever  since  Uie  first  blind  man 
£aced  the  terrors  of  darkness.  We  had 
a.  champion  and  liberator  half  a  century 
ago,  but  we  failed  to  follow  whither  he 
so  bravely  led.  Our  leader  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  founder  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Soston,  who  brought  the  light  of  his 
g^enius  into  every  comer  of  the  cavern 
iwhere  the  blind  man  dwells. 

Constantly  as  he  labored  to  instruct, 
b>y    the   best    methods    available,  blind 


children  and  youths,  he  never  forgot 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  blind  girls 
and  boys  become  adult  blind,  that  most 
of  the  blind  lose  their  sight  in  adult 
years,  and  he  never  ceased  to  plan  and 
provide  as  far  as  he  could  for  their  wel- 
fare. He  opened  a  workshop  for  them 
connected  with  the  Perkins  Institution. 
He  demonstrated  their  ability  to  earn 
and  their  skill  to  work.  He  even  looked 
forward  to  the  establishment  of  work- 
shops large  enough  to  receive  all  the 
sightless  of  New  England  who  could  be 
taught  to  work.  At  the  end  of  five  years 
he  found  that  he  had  paid  to  twenty- 
eight  blind  persons  for  the  work  of  the 
fifth  year  nearly  two  thousand  dollars, 
at  a  cost  to  the  Institution  of  only 
three  hundred  dollars.  Six  years  later 
the  amount  paid  in  wages  was  forty-six 
hundred  dollars.  Ten  years  later,  dur- 
ing war  time,  the  amoun,t  decreased  only 
a  thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Howe's  reports 
outline  for  directors  of  schools  wise, 
careful  plans  for  the  training  and  employ- 
ment of  those  who  are  blind  from  child- 
hood, and  also  for  those  who  lose  their 
sight  in  years  of  maturity.  He  was  tire- 
less in  his  efforts  to  open  wider  fields 
for  their  usefulness  and  self-help.  What 
has  the  last  half-century  done  to  fulfill 
his  labors  ?  Are  the  blind  in  this 
country  the  self-supporting,  self-respect- 
ing citizens  that  he  prophesied  ? 

According  to  the  recent  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Adult 
Blind  there  are  "  some  fifteen  or  twenty  " 
blind  persons  employed  in  the  workshop 
which  Dr.  Howe  founded  and  which, 
under  his  supervision,  half  a  centurj*  ago 
employed  twenty-eight.  It  may  be  mani- 
fest to  others,  as  it  is  to  the  Spring^eld 
"  Republican,"  "  what  advantages  this 
long-established  institution  .  .  .  must 
have  over  any  volunteer  organization  in 
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the  matter  of  finding  the  right  blind  per- 
sons to  employ,  of  directing  their  indus- 
try and  marketing  its  product."  These 
advantages  certainly  have  not  been  fully 


BLIND  GIRLS  WEAVING 

At tfa* TH«— ilirwilli  Expcrintat  Satkm  for  the  Trade  Tnininar  of  the  Blkid.  The 
imipoae  of  the  alatiaa  ift  to  6nd  new  employmcDts  in  which  the  adult  blind  may  be  self- 
siippoitii«.   The  wovcB  fabric*  aellraidilT  (or  their  beauty  and  excellence. 

appreciated  by  those 
who  enjoy  them,  for 
it  was  the  "volun- 
teer orgpinization  "  re- 
ferred to,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association 
for  Promoting  the  In- 
terests of  the  Adult 
Blind,  which  took  up 
the  work  of  industrial 
education  for  the  blind 
of  Massachusetts  about 
where  Dr.  Howe  left  it, 
secured  the  appointing 
of  a  commission  by  the 
Governor,  and  directly 
inspired  the  organiza- 
tion in  New  York  of 
a  similar  volunteer  as- 
sociation. 

Three  years  ago,  at 
one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  newly 
organized  workers  for  the  blind  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  blind  man  gave  his  experi- 
ence. He  had  been  foreman  in  a  litho- 
graphing establishment.     At  the  age  of 


thirty-six,  young,  vigorous,  industrious, 
he  had  been  stricken  with  blindness,  and 
for  four  years  he  had  groped  his  way 
from  one  kind  of  work  to  another  and 
had  failed.  He  declared 
that  he  was  eager  to 
work,  and  craved  no 
other  boon  in  the  world 
but  work.  "  What  can 
you  do  ?"  asked  one  of 
the  investigators.  "  I 
do  not  know,"  he  re- 
plied. "That  is  what 
I  have  been  trying  to 
find  out."  There  was 
no  one  to  advise  him 
what  he  could  profitably 
learn  to  do,  much  less  a 
place  where  he  could 
learn  to  do  it.  He 
could  not  go  into  the 
little  shop  at  South 
Boston.  The  only  oc- 
cupations outside  it 
which  seemed  to  have 
survived  in  Massachu- 
setts as  suitable  for 
blind  men  were  piano- 
tuning,  caning  chairs, 
and  selling  pencils  and 


MOr-MAKIXG  AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  EXPERIMENTAL  STATIO.V 
The  roanafactnre  and  sale  of  the  mop  invented  by  a  blind 
man   promiK  a  aelf-eupponinfir  industry   for  the  blind 

shoestrings  on  the  street  comers.  It 
had  been  nobody's  business  to  teach  a 
blind  man  to  work,  to  find  him  work 
after  he  had  been  taught,  even  to  give 
him  intelligent  advice.     Many  important 
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things  seem  to  be  nobody's  business. 
The  agent  of  the  commission  which  was 
afterward  appointed  to  find  but  some- 
thing officially  about  the  blind,  discov- 
ered in  the  State  eighteen  blind  children 
of  school  age  not  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution which  the  public  had  provided  for 
them ;  it  had  been  nobody's  duty  to  see 
that  they  were  educated.  This  has  been 
the  state  of  things  a  few  miles  from  the 
scene  of  Dr.  Howe's  labors. 


children,  and  enjoyed  his  recreation 
after  the  burden  and  toil  of  the  day. 
With  God's  candle  shining  upon  his  head 
he  has  worked  and  thought  and  planned 
and  faced  the  vicissitudes  of  life  with 
his  own  help  in  him  and  a  strong  heart. 
In  a  moment  all  is  changed.  The  terrors 
of  a  strange  dark  world  close  in  upon 
him.  He  no  more  knows  his  way  in  the 
street,  along  the  familiar  road,  even 
about  his  own  house.     He  is  as  a  cap- 


STRIPPING  TOBACCO 

This  partiaUy  blind  woman  does  the  work  practically  as  well  a^  a  seeing  person.    The  manager  of 
the  factory  says  that  her  presence  "calls  out  the  humanitarian  side  of  the  others  in  her  department" 


Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  feelings  of  a 
worker  like  that  lithographer,  stricken 
with  blindness  and  cast  out  from  the 
occupation  to  which  he  had  been  trained 
and  in  which  he  had  risen  to  a  position 
of  competence.  To  him  light  and  life 
have  been  synonymous.  He  has  earned 
his  bread  in  work  which  required  his 
si^^ht.  He  has  known  his  family  and  his 
friends  by  the  light  that  shines  upon 
their  faces.  In  the  light  he  has  read  his 
newspaper,  and  walked  abroad  with  his 


tive,  dependent  on  any  one  he  may  chance 
to  stumble  against,  and  if  he  has  no  rel- 
atives or  friends,  he  becomes  an  object 
of  charity  along  with  the  pauper  and  the 
degenerate.  He  flounders  in  a  stagnant 
sea  of  apathy,  without  course  or  horizon 
or  guiding  star  or  haven.  Or  he  g^rows 
bitter  agairtst  a  fate  that  he  cannot  mas- 
ter. The  blind  are  brave,  they  try  to 
be  cheerful,  but  the  "  happy  disposition  " 
with  which  seeing  people  so  often  tell 
you  the  blind  are  endowed  is  a  fiction 
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more  comforting  to  the  seeing  than  to 
the  sightless.  With  new  hope  the  blind 
man  hears  that  there  are  people  who 
will  teach  him  to  read  with  his  fingers. 
That  is  something;  but  it  cannot  lead 
him  back  to  the  active  joy  of  work. 
Perhaps  he  visits  the  school  for  the  blind 
in  his  State,  with  the  hope  that  he  may 
find  something  to  do  and  something 
worth  doing.  He  is  speedily  disap- 
pointed, for  he  learns  that  the  blind 
children  will  be  almost  as  helpless  as  he 
is  when  they  graduate  from  school  1 

Great  as  the  misfortune  of  blindness 
must  always  be,  it  has  been  much  greater 


in  this  country  than  it  need  be.  For 
the  blind  of  Europe  have  advanced  far 
through  their  limitations  toward  self- 
maintenance.  The  causes  of  failure  in 
America  are  not  far  to  seek :  lack  of 
initiative,  intelligence,  and  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  public 
has  intrusted  the  welfare  of  the  sightless, 
including  the  managers  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  whose  attitude  toward  in- 
dustrial ventures  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  characterizes  as  "  unsympa- 
thetic, to  say  the  least."  What  we  need, 
and  what  we  have  not,  is  expert  super- 
vision, adequate  industrial  training,  some 


A   BLIND   INVENTOR 
He  hu  lavtnted  «  mop  of  novel  detisn  uicldevued  «  nachiae  for  he 
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BASKET-MAKERS 
In  the  Wiatonam  Workahop  for  the  Blind 


agency  to  find  positions  for  the  capable 
blind,  to  stand  behind  them  till  they  get 
a  start,  and  to  find  a  market  for  the 
work  of  their  hands. 

It  is  the  policy  of  most  American 
institutions  for 
the  seeing  and 
the  unseeingalike 
to  let  their  grad- 
uates shift  for 
themselves ;  to 
keep  a  record  of 
their  signal  suc- 
cesses, but  not  of 
the  failures.  To 
the  blind  such  a 
policy  is  ruinous. 
A  blind  man  can- 
not, like  his  see- 
ingfellow-citizen, 
learn  his  work 
after  his  school- 
ing is  done,  bear 
the  brunt  of  learn- 
ing it  alone,  and 
know  the  excel- 
lence of  his  work 
without  the  eye- 
sight of  another. 

Suppose  a 
young  woman 
tries  to  knit  and 
crochet  in  her 
home.  She  may 
work  constantly, 
yet  earn  nothing. 
This  is  one  of 
the  kinds  of  work 

7.   .  blind    jjjg  TVIDE  VARIETY  OF 

which    can     be  Wisconsin 


profitable  only  under  careful  supervision. 
Hand-made  articles  must  be  of  the  finest 
design,  color,  and  workmanship  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  cheap  machine-made 
articles,  and  only  the  well-to-do  will  pay 
for  them.  Now,- 
most  of  the  blind 
are  poor,  and 
have  but  crude 
ideas  of  design, 
so  that  if  their 
shawls  and 

afghans  are  to 
fetch  anything  in 
the  market,  they 
must  be  done 
under  the  eye  of 
a  skillful  teacher. 
Even  if  a  blind 
person  can  do 
something  su- 
premely well,  he 
cannot  find  a  po- 
sitionfor  himself. 
Some  sympa- 
thetic and  intelli- 
gent agent  is 
necessary  to  help 
him,  not  only  to 
hunt  a  place,  but 
to  overcome  a 
prejudice  against 
him.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a 
presumption  in 
the  public  mind 
that  a  blind 
man's  work  must 
BASKETS  MADE  BY  THE  be  inferior  to  that 
WORKERS  of  a  seeing  corn- 
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petitor.  The  blind  organist  hears  of  a 
vacancy,  goes  to  the  church  committee 
himself,  applies  for  the  position,  and 
proves  his  musical  powers.  They  refuse 
his  services  simply  because  he  is  blind. 
It  is  assumed  that  he  cannot  read  new 
music,  that  he  cannot  teach  others,  that 
he  cannot  even  be  depended  upon  to  get 
to  church  and  find  his  seat  at  the  organ. 
The  deepest  pitfall  to  the  feet  of  the 
sightless  is  the  black  gulf  of  ignorance  in 
the  minds  of  the  seeing.  Modest,  dis- 
appointed, abashed,  the  blind  man  does 
not  argue  his  case.     He  needs  a  special 


for  the  blind,  instead  of  taking  a  mini- 
mum of  interest  in  this  work,  ignoring  it 
as  outside  their  province,  even  openly  or 
secretly  opposing  it,  ought  to  be  the 
leaders  in  all  undertakings  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind.  Does  the  real  friend 
of  a  class,  head  of  a  respected  and  power- 
ful institution  specifically  intended  for  a 
part  of  that  class,  bound  his  interests 
with  the  walls  of  his  institution?  A 
great  educator  like  President  Eliot  under- 
stands that,  if  only  for  his  own  sake,  if 
only  for  the  welfare  of  his  institution,  he 
must   concern   himself   with  the  entire 


CUTTING  CORNERS   IN   A   BOX   FACTORY 
This  blind  boy  worlu  in  a  {actory  with  seeing  people,  and  does  as  good  work  as  his  companions 


friend  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  in- 
sist that  people  give  the  blind  man  a 
chance.  What  State  in  this  country  has 
long  had  any  such  authorized  agent  ? 

The  existing  schools  for  the  blind  are 
good  as  far  as  they  go ;  there  is  little  to 
censure  in  their  instruction  of  children. 
They  cannot  do  everything  for  all  the 
blind,  but  they  should  feel  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  blind  are  related,  and  they 
should  be  the  first  to  encourage,  inspire, 
and  demand,  with  all  the  influence  of 
their  institutions  behind  them,  the  right 
kind  of  industrial  aid  for  the  sightless 
who  need  it.   The  directors  of  the  schools 


problem  of  which  his  special  work  is  a 
part.  We  find  him  interested  in  a  trade 
school  across  the  world  from  his  univer- 
sity, and  laboring  upon  the  curriculum  of 
the  lowest  primary  school.  We  quarrel 
with  none  of  the  excellent  work  for  the 
blind  which  the  existing  schools  are 
doing,  but  we  say  to  the  directors  and 
trustees,  "  Encourage  others  to  do  for 
the  blind  what  your  excellent  school  is 
not  intended  to  do  for  them.  Do  it  all 
if  you  can  and  will,  otherwise  do  not 
look  with  unfavorable  eye  upon  efforts 
g^uided  by  other  wisdom  than  that  which 
emanates  from  you  and  your  institution." 
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All  these  circumstances  furnish  a  clue 
whereby  to  understand  a  great  deal 
about  the  actual  condition  of  the  blind 
and  explain  the  nature  of  the  assistance 
that  must  be  given  to  them  at  once. 
America,  proud  of  being  "  progressive," 
has  not  learned  the  lessons  which  the 
practice  of  conservative  European  na- 
tions has  mutely  striven  to  teach  us  these 
many  years.  What  the  blind  of  America 
need,  to  open  the  door  of  usefulness  and 
keep  it  open,  is  organized  aid  and  intelli- 
gent encouragement.  Europe  affords  good 
types  of  such  organized  aid  for  the  blind. 


When  the  graduate  goes  into  the  world 
as  musician  or  weaver,  an  agent  per- 
suades the  doubting  employer  to  gfive 
the  blind  applicant  a  fair  trial,  and 
pledges  his  word  for  the  candidate's 
ability.  The  blind  man  comes,  surprises 
his  judges  by  his  skill  and  ease  and 
freedom  of  movement,  and  conquers  his 
fortune. 

The  results  of  the  energy  and  good 
sense  of  these  societies  and  agents  are 
splendid.  At  the  Glasgow  Asylum  for 
the  Blind  the  average  annual  sales  for 
three  years  were  twenty-nine  thousand 


A   WIRE   WORKER 

This  man,  after  he  became  blind,  was  encotuaced  to  continue  his  trade  at  home,  which 
he  has  done  successfully.    His  work  is  as  good  now  as  before  he  lost  his  sight 


The  "  Saxon  system  "  in  Germany  aids 
blind  men  and  women  in  their  homes, 
secures  raw  material  at  favorable  rates, 
and  markets  their  wares.  The  Valen- 
tine Haiiy  Association  in  France,  and 
the  associations  connected  with  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain, 
find  positions  for  capable  blind  persons 
and  hold  up  their  hands  until  their  em- 
ployers approve  and  accept  their  work. 
The  schools  co-operate.  They  strive  to 
give  their  pupils  a  good  industrial  train- 
ing and  then  pass  them  on  to  an  agency 
that  will  turn  that  training  to  practical 
account  by  finding  employment  for  it 


pounds,  and  for  eighty  years  the  workers 
have  produced  salable  articles.  Not 
only  do  the  women  make  bedding  for 
the  institution,  but  they  have  secured 
contracts  with  shipping  firms  and  other 
institutions.  In  London,  which  is  de- 
clared behind  the  times  but  is  far  ahead 
of  us,  six  per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  in 
workshops.  In  other  English  cities  thir- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  employed. 
The  chief  industries  open  to  them  are 
many  kinds  of  mat-weaving,  a  few  kinds 
of  carpentry,  cordage,  massage,  brush- 
making,  mattress-making,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  all  kinds  of  baskets,  from 
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ornamental  ones  to  heavy  baskets  used 
for  bales,  coal,  and  food.  There  is,  more- 
over, a  tea  agency  in  London,  the  man- 
agers of  which  are  wholly  or  partially 
blind.  Hundreds  of  blind  agents  sell 
its  teas,  coffees,  and  cocoas  all  over 
England.  Finally,  eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  graduates  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind  in  London  are  self-supporting. 

What  shall  we  say  when  we  contrast 
with  this  the  report  of  the  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  finds 
that  only  one  per  cent,  of  our  sightless 
countrymen  are  in  workshops  ?  We 
have  delayed  all  too  long  in  our  work  for 
the  adult  blind,  and  the  example  of  other 
countries  is  witness  against  us. 

But  already  the  States  are  roused.  Bet- 
ter days  for  the  blind  are  coming.  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Maine,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  have  turned 
from  their  darkness  of  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, and  neglect,  and  have  begun  to 
help  the  blind  to  help  themselves  in  the 
darkness  from  which  there  is  no  turning. 
As  soon  as  the  people  know  the  needs 
of  the  blind  all  the  States  must  answer 
in  justice  and  generosity  to  a  cry  that  is 
not  for  charily,  but  for  rightful  oppor- 
tunity. We  must  experiment  carefully 
and  then  act  with  energy.  The  little 
experiment  station  which  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  opened  two  years  ago 
has  already  shown  what  blind  persons 


can  do.  Here  industries  and  processes 
are  tested  with  a  view  to  their  fitness 
for  blind  workers.  In  a  surprisingly 
short  time  the  small  group  of  blind  peo- 
ple has  acquired  skill  in  making  beauti- 
ful curtains,  sofa-pillows,  table-covers, 
and  rugs,  and  the  public  has  bought  their 
work  because  it  is  beautiful.  They  also 
manufacture  a  mop  invented  by  a  blind 
man  and  made  and  sold  by  die  blind. 
If  the  Association  succeeds  in  keeping 
its  title  to  the  patent,  this  mop  will  go 
far  toward  giving  the  blind  profitable 
occupation. 

The  general  direction  of  the  work  of 
the  Massachusetts  Association  is  the 
right  one  for  other  States  to  follow  in 
their  first  experiments.  The  effort  is  to 
find  three  kinds  of  remunerative  work — 
first,  for  those  who  cannot  leave  their 
homes;  second,  for  those  who  can  do 
best  in  workshops  for  the  blind ;  and, 
third,  for  those  who  can  learn  some 
process  in  a  factory  for  the  seeing.  The 
people  are  ready  to  help  if  we  show  them 
the  way.  A  prominent  manufacturer  in 
Massachusetts  said  that  if  it  could  be 
demonstrated  that  a  blind  man  can  woric 
side  by  side  with  the  seeing,  £he  State 
should  insist  that  a  man  losing  his  sig^t 
be  trained  to  work  in  a  factory  near  his 
home.  No  objection  is  feared  on  the  part 
of  seeing  labor.  There  would  be  only 
one  blind  man  to  a  thousand  seeing  work- 
men.    And  the  human  heart  is  kind. 
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GRATITUDE    ' 

BT  HENRT  VAN  DTKE 

Do  you  give  thanks  for  this,  or  that  ? — No,  God  be  thanked, 

I  am  not  grateful 
In  that  cold,  calculating  way,  with  ^blessings  ranked 
As  one,  two,  three,  and  four, — that  would  be  hateful ! 

I  only  know  that  every  day  brings  good  above 

My  poor  deserving; 
I  only  feel  that  on  the  road  of  life  true  Love 
Is  leading  me  along  and  never  swerving. 

Whatever  turn  the  path  may  take  to  left  or  right, 

I  think  it  follows 
The  tracing  of  a  wiser  hand,  through  dark  and  light. 
Across  the  hills  and  in  the  shady  hollows. 

Whatever  gifts  the  hours  bestow,  or  great  or  small, 

I  would  not  measure 
As  worth  a  certain  price  in  praise,  but  take  them  all 
And  use  them  all,  with  simple,  heartfelt  pleasure. 

For  when  we  gladly  eat  our  daily  bread,  we  bless 

The  hand  that  feeds  us; 
And  when  we  walk  along  life's  way  in  cheerfulness, 
Our  very  heart-beats  praise  the  Love  that  leads  us. 
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THE  RUSSIJN  REFOLUTION- 
JRT  MOVEMENT 

Br  N.   W.   TCHATKOVSKT 

The  author  of  this  article  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Father  of  the  Russian  Revolutionary 
Movement."  He  has  been  for  over  thirty  years  actively  engaged  in  organization  looking  to 
political  reconstruction  in  Russia.  He  was  graduated  at  the  St.  Petersburg  University  in 
scientific  courses  in  1873,  but  during  his  final  examination  was  interrupted  and  put  under 
arrest,  was  detained  in  prison  for  several  months,  and  there  prepared  the  concluding  papers 
of  his  examination.  The  fact  that  after  such  a  detention  no  serious  proofs  were  brought  for- 
ward against  Mr.  Tchaykovsky  illustrates  the  arbitrary  methods  employed  against  Russian 
students  suspected  of  disafiFection.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  persecution,  Mr.  Tchaykovsky 
took  up  his  life-work  of  political  agitation,  spent  several  years  of  study  in  free  countries, 
including  a  stay  of  four  years  in  the  United  States,  partly  in  the  Russian  colonies  in  Kansas 
and  New  York.  In  1879  he  returned  to  Europe  to  rejoin  the  active  work  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary party,  and  has  since  made  his  headquarters  in  England.  While  he  has  written 
articles  and  pamphlets  bearing  on  the  world's  radical  movements,  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  has  been  occupied  in  forwarding,  as  organizer  and  practical  manager  of  societies,  the 
cause  of  Russian  political  freedom.  His  experience  of  life  covers  a  variety  of  professions, 
such  as  student  of  science,  farmer,  ship-carpenter,  laborer  in  a  sugar  refinery,  newspaper 
correspondent,  editor  of  a  technical  periodical  in  Russian,  teacher,  manager  of  works,  com- 
mercial agent,  managing  director  of  an  industrial  concern,  consulting  chemist,  and  writer. 
He  is  now  visiting  this  country  once  more. — The  Editors. 


WHEN  the  magic  word  "  volia  " 
(freedom)  first  swept  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  Rtissia 
in  1861, 1  was  but  ten  years  old.  Living 
with  my  parents  in  their  country  estate 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Russia,  I 
spent  most  of  my  pla)rtime  with  the 
village  boys,  and  learned  very  early  to 
understand  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
peasant  life.  I  sympathized  with  them 
instinctively;  their  secret  thoughts  and 
aspirations  were  familiar  to  me.  They 
actually  believed  at  the  time  that  the 
Czar,  tfie  "  Little  Father,"  was  at  heart 
on  their  side  against  nobles  and  chinov- 
niks  (officials),  and  no  arguing  could  per- 
suade them  to  the  contrary. 

With  age  and  learning  these  early  im- 
pressions of  mine  gathered  into  a  con- 
sciousness of  deep  historic  injustice  to 
the  peasants,  a  conviction  that  all  privi- 
leged Russians  must  make  reparation  to 
the  toilers  of  Russia.  This  feeling  was 
very  general  among  the  youth  of  our 
generation.  It  formed  a  sort  of  philan- 
thropic though  quite  sincere  undercurrent 
for  the  reform  movement  of  that  time. 
The  question  of  how  this  debt  to  the 
people  could  be   most  successfully  re- 


paid formed  one  of  the  standard  prob- 
lems and  its  solution  a  common  mission 
of  the  decade  1860  to  1870. 

The  factors  that  caused  this  under- 
current to  be  transformed  into  a  wide- 
spread craving  for  deep  revolutionary 
upheaval  later  on  were  two:  first,  the 
reaction  of  the  Court,  headed  by  men 
like  Muravieff,  "The  Hangman,"  and 
P.  Shuvaloff,  the  arch  spy ;  and,  second, 
the  tide  of  new  republican  and  socialistic 
ideas  flowing  in  from  Europe.  The 
former  tended  to  paralyze  all  reforms  of 
Alexander  the  Second,  while  the  latter 
proved  to  us  the  futility  of  merely  politi- 
cal liberal  reforms  granted  from  above 
and  not  obtained  by  spontaneous  efforts 
of  the  people  themselves. 

This  explains  the  fact  that  the  first 
steps  of  men  and  women  of  our  genera- 
tion like  Peter,  Kropotkin  or  Katharine 
Breshkovskaia  were  invariably  merely 
liberal  attempts  to  help  the  toiling  masses 
in  their  cultural  development  by  starting 
private  schools,  spreading  and  reading 
among  them  useful  booklets,  assisting 
them  in  court  in  numerous  disputes  for 
land,  procuring  medical  assistance,  etc. 

I  was  not  an  exception  to  this  rule.     I 
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started  my  public  career  as  soon  as  I 
entered  the  University  in  Petersburg  in 
1868  as  a  member  of  the  circle  for 
organizing  a  private  school  for  children, 
together  with  Sophie  Perovskaia.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  same  year  the  students' 
movement  was  started  for  obtaining  cor- 
poration rights  and  privileges,  and  I  was 
involved  in  it.  The  broader  current  of 
political  ideas  soon  swept  away  the  pre- 
vious philanthropic  thread  of  our  views, 
and  we  began  to  think  of  the  destiny  of 
the  whole  Russian  nation  instead  of  our 
personal  obligations  to  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  The  necessity  of  forming 
an  organized  popular  force  for  advancing 
the  interest  of  the  toiling  masses  became 
clear  to  us,  and  we  decided  to  work  for 
it.  A  group  of  five  prominent  students 
representing  the  three  most  important 
higher  institutions  in  St.  Petersburg — 
the  University,  the  Medical  Academy, 
and  the  Technological  Institute — was 
the  result ;  and  I  represented  the  Univer- 
sity. This  was  the  group  of  initiative 
for  recruiting  and  organizing  all  the 
revolutionary  elements  of  our  genera- 
tion into  an  advanced  guard  of  the  future 
popular  party  on  the  basis  of  common 
political  and  ethical  ideas. 

At  first  the  work  was  limited  to  the 
intellectual  youth,  but  in  the  course  of 
two  years  our  organization  grew  so 
strong  and  spread  so  far  throughout  the 
country  that  it  was  decided  in  1872  to 
transfer  the  main  field  of  our  action 
from  students'  lodgings  in  cities  into  the 
industrial  suburbs  of  towns  and  into 
villages.  This  new  work  was  carried  on 
at  first  through  individual  connections 
and  by  forming  small  groups  of  factory 
workmen  and  peasants  animated  with 
the  same  ideas  as  ourselves. 

The  new  gospel  we  announced  was  a 
"  true  volia."  It  included  the  communal 
possession  of  the  whole  land  by  the  peas- 
ants, and  our  adherents  were  ui^ed  to  gain 
their  rights  and  liberties  themselves  by 
fighting  instead  of  waiting  till  the  Czar 
would  order  re-allotment  of  the  land.  This 
was  the  famous  movement  "  back  to  the 
people,"  and  our  organization,  to  which 
my  name  was  usually  attached,  occupied 
the  central  position  in  this  agitation.  So 
swiftly  did  it  spread  that  in  the  report  of 
Baron  Palen,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in 


1874,  it  was  said  there  were  signs  of 
revolutionary  propaganda  in  thirty-six 
provinces  of  £uroi>ean  Russia,  and  the 
persecutions  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  further  evolution  of  this  move- 
ment under  the  names  of  "  Zemlia  and 
Volia"  (1877-79)  and  the  "Narodnaja 
Volia  "  (1879-87)  has  been  so  admirably 
described  by  Mr.  George  Kennan.S.Step- 
niak,  and  recently  by  Prince  Kropolkin  in 
his  memoirs,  that  I  do  not  need  to  dwell 
upon  it  now.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  although  this  movement  failed 
to  involve  in  its  ranks  broad  popular 
masses,  and  eventually  was  crushed  in 
1885  by  the  reactionarj-  party,  it  accom- 
plished an  important  historic  mission. 
It  destroyed  the  mystic  faith  in  the 
"  Little  Father  "  in  the  breasts  of  the 
masses  of  people  ;  it  produced  a  splen- 
did band  of  heroes  and  martyrs  of  the 
democratic  cause ;  it  created  glorious 
revolutionary  traditions  for  the  future, 
and  it  outlined  the  platform  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  Russia. 

A  question  probably  will  be  asked — 
why  peasants  and  masses  of  workmen 
did  not  respond  to  the  call  of "  Zemlia 
and  Volia  "  (land  and  freedom),  in  1877. 
This  question  has  formed  a  disputed 
ground  for  the  two  last  decades  in 
Russia.  Its  answer  can  be  given  in 
the  light  of  the  recent  events.  The 
mass  of  peasants  at  that  time  still  con- 
tinued hoping,  against  evident  facts, 
for  further  reforms  from  the  Czar.  They 
actually  believed  the  story  invented  by 
the  reactionaries — that  Alexander  II. had 
been  assassinated  by  nobles  for  having 
liberated  the  serfs.  The  only  response 
which  those  revolutionary  organizations 
received  from  below  came  from  the  town 
artisans  and  factory  workmen,  who 
formed  several  half-economic  and  half- 
political  organizations  of  some  thousand 
members  which  formally  joined  the 
"  Party  of  the  People's  Will."  The  author 
of  the  attempt  of  1880  (Narodnaja 
Volia)  to  blow  up  the  Emperor  in  his 
dining-hall  in  the  Winter  Palace  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  such  a  purely  working- 
men  organization  (the  Northern  Union), 
a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  S.  Kholturine. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  to  be  admitted  now 
that  the  revolutionary  wave  which  culmi- 
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nated  in  the  "  Party  of  the  People's 
Will  "  has  been  mainly  a  movement  of 
intellectuals  followed  merely  by  groups 
of  town  workmen  and  by  only  a  few 
individual  peasants. 

Circumstances  have  entirely  changed 
since  that  time.  The  revolutionary  wave 
of  the  present  day,  although  it  covers  all 
classes  of  the  nation,  is  mainly  based 
upon  the  movement  of  popular  masses 
of  workmen  and  peasants,  who  form  the 
bulk  of  the  democratic  parties. 

Therefore  this  part  of  the  story  re^ 
quires  our  special  attention.  These 
men  not  only  take  active  part  in  strug- 
gling for  liberties  and  the  new  democratic 
order,  but  they  evolve  from  themselves 
a  new  class  of  half-intellectuals,  peasants 
and  workmen,  so<:alled  "conscious 
workers,"  who  undertake  and  very  effect- 
ively do  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
masses.  Although  deficient  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  school  education,  they  are  well 
versed  in  all  burning  problems  of  the 
day,  and  can  discuss  and  argue  them 
from  their  point  of  view  against  any 
intellectual  scholars ;  as  a  rule,  they  are 
well  read  in  political  and  economic  stand- 
ard literature,  and  a  special  class  of 
current  literature  sprang  up  in  Russia 
within  the  last  ten  years  to  answer  their 
mental  needs. 

When  the  Emperor  Alexander  III. 
went  to  Moscow  to  be  crowned  in  1883, 
he  took  particular  care  to  receive  the 
deputations  of  peasants  from  various 
provinces,  in  order  that  they  should  hear 
his  personal  declaration  that  no  re-allot- 
ment of  land  whatsoever  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  that  they  should  obey  the 
heads  of  the  nobles.  This  solemn  decla- 
ration of  the  autocrat  was  almost  equiv- 
alent to  his  abdication.  It  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  peasants,  since  they  learned 
from  the  Czar  himself  what  we  had  told 
them  long  ago — n-imely,  that  the  Czar 
of  Russia  is  but  the  wealthiest  and  the 
mightiest  noble  pomeschik  (landlord), 
who  never  could  side  with  them  in  good 
earnest  against  his  own  class.  Similar 
declarations,  almost  in  the  same  words, 
were  repeated  by  the  present  Emperor 
to  the  deputations  of  peasants  when  he 
visited  Kursk  for  maneuvers  a  few  years 
ago.  This  cold  shower  to  the  patriotic 
hearts  of  the   peasants,  together   with 


their  own  economic  difficulties,  accom- 
plished the  miracle.  Peasants  even  of 
the  remotest  parts  of  Russia  began  think- 
ing for  themselves. 

The  misery  of  the  Russian  peasant 
is  almost  proverbial,  and  it  has  been 
ever  growing  since  the  emancipation  of 
serfs.  Their  land  allotments  were  insuf- 
ficient enough  at  that  time  (1861),  on  an 
average  of  about  seven  acres  per  family. 
The  population  has  doubled  since,  and 
the  average  allotment  now  is  about  three 
acres  and  a  half  per  family.  The  produc- 
tiveness of  the  land  in  the  meantime  has 
rather  decreased  than  otherwise,  owing 
to  the  reduced  number  of  cattle  in  pos- 
session of  the  peasants  and  the  natural 
exhaustion  of  the  soil.  No  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  agriculture  were  pos- 
sible, owing  partly  to  the  want  of  capital 
and  partly  to  the  deficiency  of  education, 
which  was  systematically  denied  to  them. 
The  only  way  open  for  the  peasant  out 
of  this  situation  was  either  to  look  for  a 
job  at  the  factory  gate  or  to  rent  more 
land  at  an  exorbitant  rental  from  the 
neighboring  pomeschiks.  He  actually 
tried  both,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the 
market  prices  were  against  him.  The 
grain  which  he  produced  had  to  be  sold 
for  ready  money  as  soon  as  it  was  gathered 
in  order  to  pay  the  taxes — and  that  at 
prices  which  grew  lower  and  lower  every 
year,  probably  owing  to  American  com- 
petition. On  the  other  hand,  all  goods 
^at  he  had  to  buy  for  ready  money — 
salt,  petroleum,  iron  tools  and  imple- 
ments, calico  prints,  tobacco,  and  wine — 
were  more  and  more  heavily  taxed  and 
therefore  grew  in  prices.  The  two  ends 
of  the  millions  of  toilers,  that  is  to  say, 
their  earnings  and  expense,  ran  farther 
and  farther  from  each  other,  to  their 
infinite  perplexity  and  dismay.  They 
growled  under  the  burden,  but  could  not 
comprehend  the  causes, "  as  it  was  known 
to  everybody  from  olden  times  that  the 
market  prices  are  God-made."  And 
there  was  a  period,  indeed,  when  our 
people  were  on  the  brink  of  despair. 

Now  there  comes  a  clever  intellectual 
who  puts  into  the  peasants'  hands  a 
concise  liitle  booklet  which  explains 
everything.  It  says  that  market  prices 
are  not  God  but  Czar's-Minister  made  ; 
that  there  are  such  things  as  indirect  taxes 
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and  protective  duties  on  articles  of  popular 
consumption,  which  make  prices  rise  as 
obediently  as  water  in  a  pump  under- 
pressure ;  that  these  taxes  and  duties  are 
made  high  by  the  Government  of  the  Czar 
in  order  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
privil^ed  people,  such  as  rich  manufac- 
turers and  Czar's  highly  paid  officials  ; 
that  the  Government  increased  the  yearly 
budget  of  the  State  for  the  last  ten  years 
from  one  billion  rubles  to  two  and  a 
half  billion  rubles,  and  that  almost  all 
this  enormous  heap  of  money  was  ob- 
tained from  the  peasant  class  by  means 
of  an  artificial  rise  in  the  prices  by  means 
of  indirect  taxes  and  tariffs,  since  it  was 
impossible  to  fleece  and  flog  out  of  the 
people  any  more  direct  taxes  (they  were 
120  per  cent,  in  arrears  in  1902)  than 
were  already  demanded. 

This  was  quite  a  revelation  to  the 
peasants.  The  booklet  went  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  was  read  and  discussed  at 
hundreds  of  private  meetings,  until  it  was 
torn  in  pieces.  Then  the  readers  asked 
their  town  friends  to  send  them  some 
more  of  those  precious  booklets.  Their 
desire  being  readily  gratified,  they  further 
learned  that  they  will  never  get  out  of 
their  difficulties  and  mi^ry  unless  they 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter  of  prices  and 
taxes  through  an  elected  assembly  of 
deputies  from  all  classes,  including 
themselves,  and  in  equal  proportion ; 
that  they  ought  to  have  all  officials 
to  be  elected  and  controlled  by  them- 
selves instead  of  being  appointed  by  the 
Czar,  as  at  present ;  moreover,  that  they 
will  never  be  able  to  elect  the  right  men 
or  control  them  effectively  until  the  peo- 
ple have  liberty  of  press  and  speech, 
liberty  of  meetings  and  unions,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  libertyof  faith,  and  that  these 
ought  to  be  guaranteed  to  them  by  hand- 
ing over  the  land  and  the  control  of  the 
budget  to  the  people. 

This  completed  the  course  of  political 
education  of  the  peasants.  They  formed, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  eighteen  months, 
local  branches  of  the  Peasant  Union, 
and  the  ties  of  friendship  between  the 
village  toilers  and  the  advanced  intellec- 
tuals were  drawn  closer ;  they  concluded 
an  alliance  against  the  whole  autocratic 
bureaucracy  and  their  system  of  self- 
aggrandisement  and  tyranny,  and  became 


parts  of  the  new-bom  conscious  demo- 
cratic force  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  younger  brothers  of  tbe 
peasants  who  went  to  town  to  look  for 
jobs,  they  learned  the  truth  still  quicker. 
As  soon  as  they  commenced  working 
they  found  that  there  was  quite  a  net  of 
fines  and  tricks  is  the  factory  system, 
enabling  the  foreman  to  exact  extra 
profit  from  the  men.  But  as  soon  as 
tbe  men  grumbled  and  b^ian  to  discuss 
the  situation,  and  especially  when  they 
declared  a  strike,  they  were  threatened 
by  the  factory  police,  by  the  factory 
inspectors,  and,  last  but  not  least,  by 
sotnia  of  Cossacks.  In  this  way  they 
found  by  bitter  experience  that  the  price 
of  their  labor  was,  after  all,  kept  down  by 
the  Czar's  agents,  and  that  in  order  to 
improve  their  position  they  ought  to 
change  all  that ;  they  ought  to  have  lib- 
erty of  meetings  and  of  strikes,  liberty  of 
speech  and  press,  and,  above  all,  liberty 
of  forming  unions ;  and  that  all  these 
privileges  ought  to  be  guaranteedto  them 
by  a  constituent  assembly  elected  upon 
equal,  direct,  and  universal  suffrage.  Con- 
sequently they  joined  the  union  of  their 
trade,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  get 
not  only  improved  conditions  of  labor, 
but  also  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  They  elected  representatives  to 
the  council  of  the  workmen's  delegates 
and  took  enthusiastic  part  in  the  political 
demonstrations  and  public  meetings  on 
Sundays,  held  in  spite  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  police.  There  they  heard  from 
their  leaders  that  nothing  short  of  the 
genera]  political  strike  could  settle  their 
claims ;  and  they  believed  it  This  com- 
pleted the  course  of  political  education 
of  the  factory  hands,  and  completed  their 
alliance  with  the  intellectuals  who  opened 
their  eyes.  Next  they  wrote  home  to 
their  village  relatives  that  they  had 
joined  the  union,  and  learned  from  them 
in  reply  that  they  had  done  the  same. 
Now  they  were  parts  of  the  huge  national 
organization  which  they  believed  could 
accomplish  miracles  and  was  sure  to 
obtain  them  liberties,  rights,  and  land, 
above  all. 

The  year  190S  was  the  year  when  such 
a  course  of  political  education  was  actu- 
ally completed  by  many  millions  of  Rus- 
sian  toilers,    The   "Bloody  Sunday," 
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when  Father  Gapon  said  that  the  "  last 
link  between  the  Czar  and  the  mass  of 
the  workers  had  been  broken,"  was  merely 
the  last  straw  that  broke  the  back  of  the 
camel.  Sympathetic  strikes  and  demon- 
strations in  all  parts  of  Russia,  involving 
millions  of  people,  followed.  All  at- 
tempts of  the  Government  at  suppressing 
them  acted  like  oil  poured  upon  fire, 
and  enhanced  the  enthusiasm.  But  the 
practical  outcome  of  all  this  gigantic 
commotion  was  the  formation  of  thou- 
sands of  unions  of  all  trades  and  profes- 
sions, with  branches  in  the  provinces. 
They  sprang  up  all  over  Russia,  met  in 
local  conferences,  passed  resolutions 
demanding  liberties,  convocation  of  the 
constituent  assembly  on  the  basis  of 
universal  suffrage  and  granting  the  land 
to  the  people,  besides  general  improve- 
ment in  conditions  of  work.  These  local 
organizations  sent  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional conference,  who  formed  national 
unions,  and  finally  these  national  unions 
federated  into  a  Union  of  Unions.  The 
whole  federation  covered  from  seven  to 
ten  millions  of  people,  including  the 
peasant  union  (up  to  three  million  mem- 
bers) and  the  railway  employees'  union 
(about  eight  hundred  thousand  men). 
Delegates  of  this  most  important  organ- 
ization, together  with  the  representatives 
of  local  organizations  of  the  capitals  and 
the  representatives  of  the  advanced  po- 
litical parties,  formed  what  was  called 
the  Councils  of  Workmen  Delegates  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  which  prac- 
tically ruled  the  situation.  It  comprised 
320  delegates,  representihg  1 70,000  work- 
men in  St.  Petersburg  alone. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  say  that  the 
democratic  and  republican  force  covered 
workmen  and  peasants  alone.  Profes- 
sional unions,  as  those  of  doctors, 
lawyers,  engineers,  writers,  artists,  etc., 
played  an  important  part  by  placing  their 
knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  organi- 
zation. They  withstood  the  hardships 
of  the  struggle  side  by  side  with  wage- 
earners.  They  stopped  work  when  the 
general  political  strike  was  proclaimed, 
and  very  often  lost  their  positions  after 
the  strike  ended.  They  were  arrested 
for  attending  committees  and  public 
meetings,  and  speaking  at  them ;  some 


of  them  attended  sick  and  wounded 
under  the  fire  of  the  Government  machine 
guns,  and  were  afterwards  shot  for  doing 
their  duty.  Lawyers  attended  to  the 
legal  business  of  the  unions,  defended 
the  persecuted  members  of  the  advanced 
parties  and  of  the  unions,  and  looked 
after  the  interests  of  the  amnestied  com- 
rades, doing  all  these  things  of  course 
free  of  any  charges. 

These  are  the  elements  upon  which 
the  present  republican  and  democratic 
movement  in  Russia  is  based.  No  won- 
der that  these  men  showed  such  splendid 
pluck  at  the  critical  moment  They  are 
the  pick  of  the  nation.  In  Moscow  they 
withstood  the  artillery  fire  for  eleven 
days.  Trains  full  of  railway  men  came 
to  the  town  every  morning  to  do  their 
risky  duty  and  used  to  return  home  for 
the  night. 

There  is  another  question  which  I 
may  expect  from  the  reader.  Are  Rus- 
sian peasants  and  workmen  ripe  enough 
to  participate  in  republican  self-govern- 
ment ?  This  I  am  bound  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  Russian  peasants  as  a 
class  have  not  lost  the  habit  of  taking 
active  part  in  the  management  of  their 
own  communal  affairs,  in  spite  of  all  the 
moralizing  efforts  of  the  local  autocrats 
(Zemskie  Natchalniki)  appointed  since 
1882.  Moreover,  the  new  class  of  half- 
intellectual  peasants  alluded  to  above 
forms  a  very  effective  body  of  men  to 
guide  and  protect  their  interests.  And 
as  to  the  want  of  elementary  education 
and  the  illiteracy  of  peasants  (who  form 
about  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  central  part 
of  Russia),  their  craving  for  education 
is  so  strong  that  the  greatest  probability 
is  that  under  favorable  circumstances 
they  would  soon  overtake  other  classes 
in  this  resjjecL 

What  was  the  reply  of  the  Czar's 
government  to  all  these  splendid  mani- 
festations of  the  young  vigor  and  con- 
structive strength  in  the  nation  ?  Brutal 
oppression  and  promises  which  it  never 
meant  to  carry  out.  Not  even  an  attempt 
to  grasp  the  needs  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  and  to  satisfy  them.  Is  such  a  gov- 
ernment worthy  of  another  chance  to  try 
its  skill?  It  ought  to  go;  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 
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AT  ten  o'clock  Bartlett  conducted 
Mr.  Hatch  to  the  park — an  un- 
varying event  on  fine  mornings. 
It  was  late  October,  and  the  day  was 
bland  with  sun.  The  slight,  depression 
incident  to  the  falling,  sear  leaf  and  the 
wane  of  the  season  became  in  the  brill- 
iant warmth  of  the  morning  hardly  more 
than  a  motive  of  gentle  retrospect,  an 
agreeably  modulated  memory  of  the 
past.  Even  Mr.  Hatch,  keyed  to  a  mood 
of  more  than  usual  i>etulance,  had  to 
admit — as  he  trotted  crossly  through  the 
Seventy-second  Street  entrance,  Bartlett 
properly  behind  him  with  a  rug — ^that 
he'd  seen  worse  weather,  though  all  days 
in  the  city  were  makeshifts. 

Mr.  Hatch  made  for  the  center  of  the 
park.  Presently,  casting  about  with  his 
litde,  sharp,  gleaming  eyes,  he  drew  a 
gloved  hand  from  his  pocket,  and,  point- 
ing, said,  with  a  mixture  of  deference 
and  imperiousness,  "I'll  sit  over  there 
on  that  bench,  I  guess,  Mr.— or — Bart- 
lett." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

The  footman  tucked  the  rug  carefully 
about  the  knees  of  the  old  man,  and  then 
stood  impassively  back  of  the  bench. 
Mr.  Hatch  endured  this  polite  espionage 
for  several  minutes,  fidgeting  in  his  seat 
and  gfrowing  inwardly  more  irritable. 

"  Go  away,"  he  exploded  at  last,  fret- 
fully, "  and  walk  around — ^walk  'way  off. 
I'll  sit  here." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  when  shall  I  come  back 
for  you,  sir  ?" 

Mr.  Hatch  smothered  a  mild  curse. 

"B^  pardon,  sir?" 

"  An  hour,  I  guess — an  hour  1  That's 
about  all  I  can  stand  of  anything,"  the 
old  man  snapped. 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

Mr.  Hatch  watched  him  woodenly 
depart,  with  a  frown  of  extreme  displeas- 
ure on  his  wrinkled  forehead. 

"  It  ain't  decent,"  he  muttered, "  wear- 
ing monkey  clothes  like  that  and  being 
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called  by  your  last  name.  Seem's  if  a 
man  ain't  got  any  notion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  his  freebom  rights,  to  be  shilly- 
shallying around  at  anybody's  beck  and 
call  like  those  fellows  do.  '  Very  good, 
sir  1'  Puh  1  If  he'd  get  out  on  a  farm 
and  do  a  day's  haying  1  He  reminds 
me  of  old  Sam  Ward's  idiot  boy — he  was 
always  standing  about,  sa}dng  nothing, 
dumb  as  a  pump.  They  ain't  no  com- 
pany to  a  man,  these  chumps." 

Furtively  Mr.  Hatch  jerked  the  kid 
gloves  from  his  knotted  hands.  He 
stared  at  them  contemptuously.  "  Kid 
gloves  1  And  in  October  I  My  Lord  I 
Mittens  are  good  enough  for  me — when 
it's  cold."  He  unbuttoned  his  topcoat, 
taking  occasion  to  rub  the  silk  lining 
between  his  thumb  and  his  forefinger. 
"  Good  goods,"  he  g^dged.  '  "  Must 
have  cost  George  an  awful  lot  of  money. 
No  warmth  to  it,  though.  I'd  rather 
have  my  old  brown  overcoat  than  two  of 
these." 

He  gazed  about  him  critically.  "  It's 
the  best  they  can  do,  I  s'pose — nice  walks 
and  trees—but  they  don't  seem  real. 
But  I  can  stand  it  here  better  than  being 
cooped  up  in  tkem  I  He  waved  his  cane 
indignantly  toward  the  row  of  imposing 
stone  apartment-houses  rearing  their 
handsome  heads  above  the  splendid 
mass  of  autumn  reds  and  yellows — arro- 
gant mansions  confident  of  their  expen- 
siveness. 

"  Receiving  vaults,"  he  sniffed.  "  And 
they  call  'em  houses — no  upstairs  and 
no  downstairs  I  Can't  see  how  they 
stand  it  in  'em.  Don't  seem's  if  I  could 
stand  it  in  George's  house.  '  Twenty- 
five  foot  front '  I  My  Lord,  our  old  house 
was — "  The  irascible  old  gentleman 
lapsed  into  a  monotone  of  gloomy,  scorn- 
ful phrases. 

Gradually  the  benignant  sun  and  the 
placidity  of  the  gracious  park  began  to 
soothe  Mr.  Hatch  even  against  his  will 
He  settled  more  comfortably  upon  his 
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bench  and  let  his  eyes  stray  tolerantly 
over  the  green  lawns  and  brilliant  trees. 
His  mind,  indeed,  wandered  out  across 
the  pleasant  expanse,  beyond  the  trouble- 
some confines  of  the  city,  far  into  a 
cleaner,  greener  land. 

"  Everything's  harvested  at  home,"  he 
mused,  lonesomely,  "  and  the  boys  must 
be  gethering  the  hickory-nuts  and  the 
walnuts  on  the  farm.  Everything's  har- 
vested but — me.  I'll  bet  'twas  a  fine 
morning  home — one  of  them  crisp, 
sparkled  kind  of  mornings,  sort  of  frosty 
on  the  grass  and  a  frisky  feeling  in  the 
air.  I'd  hitched  up  and  gone  into  the 
village  by  this  time,  to  get  the  paper. 
Seem  's  if  I  got  more  news  out  of  that 
paper  I  These  here  they  have  are  so 
big,  and  fancy,  and  such  liars  I  can't 
seem  to  find  out  much  from  'em  except 
about  the  divorces.  I'll  warrant  Drum- 
mer 'd  kick  up  his  heels  to-day  a  little — 
pshaw  I  getting  too  old  to  drive  colts,  am 
I  ?  I  could  show  'em.  I  wonder  if 
they'll  paint  the  barns  this  fall  ?  They 
need  it.  My  Lord  I  'twas  twenty-five 
years  ago  I  put  'em  up  I  Everything  is 
old.  I'm  old,  too.  The  women  I  knew 
are  old  or  dead.  Everything  is  old  but 
this  place  P' 

Mr  Hatch  roused  himself  with  a  little 
shiver,  and  moved  into  a  greater  warmth 
of  sun.  He  looked  about  him  with  re- 
newed belligerence.  "  But  this  place .'" 
he  reiterated,  pettishly.  "  Hullo  I  there 
comes  that  old  woman  again."  He  sat 
up  more  stiffly,  and  watched  a  tiny,  deli- 
cate old  lady  slowly  moving  toward  him 
along  the  walk.  He  was  vaguely  aware 
that  she  was  expensively  gowned,  that 
the  furs  she  wore— even  on  so  warm  a 
day — were  very  costly.  There  was  a 
maid  with  her,  a  pretty,  foreign  creature, 
with  a  pert  air  of  disdainful  service. 

"I'll  bet  that  girl  don't  give  a  hoot 
for  the  old  woman,"  considered  Mr. 
Hatch,  with  interest,  "  no  more  than  that 
Bartlett  does  for  me.  Somehow  she 
don't  seem  city-bred,  the  old  girl,  for  all 
her  fine  clothes.  Wonder  if  she'll  sit 
here  like  she  did  yesterday." 

indeed,  at  that  moment  the  little,  fash- 
ionably dressed  old  woman  was  saying, 
with  a  delightful  air  of  importance,  "  I'll 
sit  right  down  here,  Maree." 

"  Yes,  madame ;"  and  the  maid  rather 


contemptuously  folded  the  rug  about  her 
knees. 

"  You  can  walk  around,  Maree.  I 
guess  I'll  sit  here  about  an  hour.  You 
can  come  back  then." 

"Thank  you,  madame,  yes."  She 
tripped  neatly  away. 

The  little  lady  fluttered  her  wings  and 
settled  her  plumage  prettily,  with  an 
obvious  delight. 

"  Just  like  a  canary,"  considered  Mr. 
Hatch. 

Presently  she  glanced  curiously  at  the 
old  man  on  the  next  bench.  Certainly 
he  was  a  most  respectable  old  man ;  his 
broadcloth  was  dignity  itself,  she  thought, 
as  he  sat  in  the  rigidity  of  perfect  pro- 
priety. "  A  nice-looking  old  man,  but 
quite  feeble,  I  should  think.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  came  from  the  country — 
somehow  he  reminds  me  of — of — dear 
me,  so  long  ago  I"  She  patted  her  furs 
caressingly.  Her  movement  of  hands 
and  head  was  most  alert ;  indeed,  her 
whole  body,  despite  its  undeniable  age, 
was  vibrant  with  youthful  pride  and 
satisfaction. 

The  two  continued  to  steal  furtive 
glances  at  each  other.  Mr.  Hatch  coughed 
suggestively.  His  neighbor  conspicu- 
ously arranged  her  white-gloved  hands 
outside  her  rug. 

They  sat  silent  and  decorous.  A  fat, 
bold  squirrel  coquetted  lightly  toward 
them.  Mr.  Hatch,  with  an  involuntary 
look  of  pleasure,  began  to  toss  the  animal 
nuts  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket.  So 
absorbed  did  he  become  in  his  pastime 
that  he  was  quite  startled  to  find  himself 
saying  to  his  companion :  "  Tame,  ain't 
he?" 

"  Yes — oh  yes,"  she  answered,  almost 
unconsciously.  "  I'm  used  to  the  red 
ones,  though." 

Mr.  Hatch  threw  out  the  last  nut.  He 
straightened  up  slowly  and  regarded  the 
little  lady  with  a  franker  manner.  "  I 
guessed  you  were  from  the  country  when 
I  saw  you,"  he  said,  simply. 

She  flushed  uncomfortably.  "I'm 
sure  I —  "  she  began,  distantly. 

"  No  offense,  ma'am,  and  it  was  not 
from  your  clothes,"  said  Mr.  Hatch, 
hastily  but  diplomatically. 

She  smiled  with  ill-concealed  pleasure. 
"  Well,  how—  ?" 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"he  replied,  vaguely. 
"  I  just  sort  of  knew." 

"I  guessed  the  same  of  you"  she 
hazarded  in  a  twitter  of  a  voice. 

"  No  1  Did  you,  now  ?  Well,  I'm  glad 
to  hear  you  say  that — I've  been  kept 
dressed  up  so  for  the  last  year,  I  didn't 
know,  but — ^and  you  guessed  t" 

She  nodded. 

"  Old  dop." 

"  New  tricks  ?"  she  queried. 

"  You've  hit  it,"  he  chuckled. 

She  pursed  her  lips  and  smoothed  her 
gown  admiringly.  "  I  don't  know,"  she 
asserted,  "  about  that." 

"I  know  about  me,"  he  declared, 
irritably.  "  Have  you  been  here  long, 
ma'am  ?     Do  you  live  here  ?" 

She  hesitated,  but  her  desire  to  talk 
was  too  strong  for  personal  ideas  of 
decorum.  "  Not  so  very  long — last 
spring,  and  we  were  away  for  the  sum- 
mer— and  this  fall.  I  live  over  there  in 
Central  Park  West." 

Mr.  Hatch  shoved  nearer  on  the 
bench.  "  Do  you  like  it  here,"  he  asked, 
confidentially,  "in  these  human  ware- 
houses ?" 

"  Where  ?"  she  asked,  blankly. 

"  Flats,  then  ?  Apartments  ?  What- 
ever you  call  'em  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes — ^very  much." 

Mr.  Hatch  stared.  "  You  said  you 
were  country-raised  ?" 

She  laughed  outright.  "  I  don't  know 
as  I  did.     But— I  was." 

"  And  you  like  those  houses — and  thb 
gfreat,  big,  bellcrwing  city?"  He  was 
quite  incredulous. 

"  Yes,  I~do.  It  seems  to  me  that  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  actually — " 
she  broke  off  confusedly. 

"  What  ?" 

"Living  like  folks.  Seeing  things," 
she  completed,  defiantly. 

"  My  Lord  1"  groaned  her  neighbor. 

She  sat  up  very  primly,  pulling  her 
furs  closer  about  her  neck.  Mr.  Hatch 
eyed  her  despondently. 

"To  me,"  he  continued, gruflfly,  after 
ji  long  silence,  "  it's  just  like  the  circus. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  like  the 
circus.  Start  off  and  make  a  day  of 
it — peanuts,  pink  lemonade,  the  whole 
thing  I — if  I  could  run  away  from  the 
farm.     And,  great  guns  I  wasn't  I  tired 


when  night  come  ?  Well,  I've  outgrown 
the  circus.  But  I  have  to  go  to  it — nig^t 
and  day — now.  And  I'm  tired — tired 
clean  through."     He  sighed  laboriously. 

The  old  lady  regarded  him  with  com- 
passion. "  I  wasn't  allowed  to  go  to  the 
circus  when  I  was  a  girl,"  she  smiled. 

Mr.  Hatch  completed  the  analogy. 
"  And  now  you're  going  it  to  make  up 
for  lost  time  ?"  he  snorted. 

She  decided  not  to  take  offense. 
"  Well,  if  you  call  it  that     I— I  like  it" 

"I  never  understood  women,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Hatch,  with  a  pious  note  <rf 
self-congratulation. 

She  replied  with  some  asperity.  "  I 
s'pose  you  were  like  most  men,  so  busy 
telling  women  about  yourself  you  didn't 
have  time  to  understand  'em." 

Mr.  Hatch  grinned  good-naturedly. 
"I  guess  you  got  me  there.  But  I 
always  say  they's  two  times  when  you 
don't  understand  a  woman.  Before 
you're  married — and  after."  He  chuck- 
led over  his  little  joke  until  he  coughed 
alarmingly.  His  companion  took  it  all 
with  a  polite  smile. 

"Some  one  said  that  to  me  once 
before,"  she  said,  abstractedly.  "  I  was 
trying  to  think — ^when  I  was  a  yoimg 
lady—" 

"  Now  that's  queer.  Your  previous 
remark  sounded  mig^ity  familiar." 

They  laughed  happily  over  the  en- 
counter. After  this  the  ice  was  rather 
more  broken. 

"  Do  you  live  here  all  alone  ?"  he  asked, 
curiously. 

"  Oh  my  no  I  I  live  with  my  married 
daughter." 

"  I  live  with  my  married  son." 

They  edged  closer  to  each  other,  quite 
unconsciously. 

"  I  s'pose — "  he  essayed,  hesitatingly 
— "  they — ^you — ^you  said  you  liked  it — " 

She  was  quick  to  catch  his  meaning, 
and  drew  herself  up  with  proud  satisfac- 
tion. "You  mean — do  they  treat  me 
well  ?    Why,  Harriet—" 

"  Your  girl's  named  Harriet  ?" 

She  nodded.  "Harrietcan'tdoenougfa 
for  me.  And  her  husband — he's  some- 
thing big  on  Wall  Street — why,  he — he 
— he  calls  me  mother.  He  says  I'm  just 
the  same  as —  His  mother  died,  you 
know,  when  he  was  a  baby.    And   I 
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never  had  a  son.  Oh,  I  never  thought 
it  would  be  like  this — it's  just  heaven  I" 
She  looked  at  her  companion  with 
sympathetic,  questioning  eyes.  He  in- 
terpreted, shrewdly.  "  Oh,  no,  noth- 
ing like  that."  She  started  guiltily. 
"  You  probably  think  that  because  I — I 
kind  of  act  discontented,  that  my  boy 
George —  Don't  you  believe  it.  That 
boy'd  give  his  last  cent  to  make  it  com- 
fortable for  me.  He's  the  best  boy  a 
man  ever  had.  I  say  so.  Look  at  these 
clothes — George  got  'em.  Wanted  to 
get  me  a  vally^  too,  but  I  kicked.  And 
Caroline,  George's  wife,  that  girl's  doing 
for  me  all  the  time.  They  don't  imagine 
I  don't  care  for  it  here." 

"  I'm  real  glad,"  she  murmured.  "  I 
was  afraid — " 

"  Nothing  for  it  but  I  must  come  and 
live  with  'em,"  he  continued,  with  justice, 
though  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm.  "  Been 
at  me  for  ten  years.  Ever  since  my  wife 
died.  And  then  last  year  my  daughter 
got  married,  and  that  left  me  alone  in 
the  house.  I  had  to  come  then.  They 
said  I  was  too  old  to  stay  alone  I  Too 
old!  I  ain't  but  sixty-nine.  I  could 
have  stayed  alone.  I  could  do  a  day's 
work  with  any  of  'em,"  he  scolded. 
"  But  George  is  a  good  boy,  though ;  I 
shouldn't  want  him  to  know  I  want  to 
get  home." 

The  little  lady  was  deeply  interested. 
"  I  guess  he  «  a  good  boy  from  what 
you  say.  I  thank  the  Lord  every  day 
for  the  good  boys  and  girls  in  this  world. 
Oh,  there  are  some  children  'that — it 
just  makes  my  heart  ache  to  think  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers.  I  just  come 
last  spring  to  Harriet.  I  was  living 
alone,  except  for  the  shiftlessest  fellow 
and  his  wife  who  lived  on  the  place. 
And  do  you  know,  it  was  the  funniest 
thing,"  she  leaned  toward  him  confiden- 
tially. "  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be 
telling  you,"  she  hesitated,  shyly. 

"  Go  on,  ma'am.  I  guess  we're  two 
birds  of  a  feather." 

"  Well,  do  you  know,"  she  went  on 
eagerly,  "they'i  been  wanting  me  to 
come  and  live  wth  them  ever  so  long, 
but  they  wouldn't  ask  me  because  they 
thought  I'd  be  unhappy  in  the  city  I" 
She  laughed  delightedly  over  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  idea. 


"  Sensible  folks,  I  should  say,"grunted 
Mr.  Hatch. 

She  disregarded  this.  "  And  they  are 
so  pleased  now  that  I'm  here  and  like  it, 
and  so  afraid  that  I'll  not  stay  contented. 
Honestly,  it  seems  sort  of  wicked  when 
I  look  at  the  things  that  Harriet  and 
Robert  have  given  me.  Dear  me,  I  try 
to  think  of  the  suffering  poor  in  the 
world  that  need  so  much,  but — I'm 
dreadful,  I  guess — but  somehow  I  don't 
seem  to  care.  I'm  just  glad  for  myself.^'' 
With  a  channing  ingenuousness  she  drew 
off  her  glove.  On  a  trembling,  wrinkled 
finger,  the  joints  swollen  with  rheuma- 
tism, gleamed  a  splendid  ring  of  dia- 
monds. "  Robert  gave  me  that  this 
morning — it's  my  birthday.  Isn't  it 
beautiful  ?  I've  dreamed  nights  of  hav- 
ing a  diamond  ring." 

Mr.  Hatch  was  fumbling  at  his  cravat. 
"  It's  a  fine  one,"  he  commented^  "  but 
just  look  at  this  that  George  gave  me." 
With  thinly  assumed  indifference  he  ex 
tracted  a  shimmering  opal  pin. 

"  It's  lovely,"  she  breathed  admiringly. 

"I  don't  care  much  for  such  gim- 
cracks,"  said  Mr.  Hatch,  sternly,  replac- 
ing the  pin  with  great  pains. 

For  some  moments  they  sat,  quite  in 
silence,  basking  like  aged  cats  in  the 
grateful  sunshine. 

"  You  can  talk  about  your  diamonds," 
broke  out  Mr.  Hatch,  argumentatively, 
"  but,  ma'am,  on  a  morning  like  this  the 
diamonds  that'd  please  me  are  the  frost- 
diamonds  in  the  grass  out  in  God's 
country.  Where  it  shines  and  sparkles. 
And  it's  crisp  and — can't  you  see  it, 
ma'am  ?" 

"  I  can,"  she  replied,  tartly.  "  I've 
seen  it  for — ^for  a  good  many  years.  I 
don't  ever  want  to  see  it  again.  There 
was  a  board  right  by  my  back  steps — I'll 
warrant  I  fell  down  on  that  old  thing 
forty  times— frosty  mornings." 

"  I  can  smell  the  fine  air  of  the  early 
day,"  rhapsodized  Mr.  Hatch.  "  Good, 
good  1" 

"  So  can  I.  For  forty  years  I  got  up 
at  daylight — cold,  nasty,  horrid  daylight 
— and  lighted  a  lamp  to  see  my  way 
around  to  work.  Till  my  husband  died 
there  were  fourteen  cows  to  look  after. 
I  can't  hardly  eat  butter  now,  thinking 
of  it." 
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"  I'd  had  the  morning's  work  done  by 
now,"  sighed  Mr.  Hatch. 

"  I  wouldn't,"  she  replied,  acidly.  "  I 
never  had  it  done.  I  worked  day  and 
night.  Look  at  those  fingers  I  And 
saved  and  saved,  and  worked  and  worked. 
And  they  was  always  more  to  do.  I 
used  to  pray  God  nights  to  let  me  get 
rested — just  for  one  little  hour." 

"  That  was  living  then,"  he  chanted, 
obliviously.  "  Woik  is  good  for  folks. 
It  keeps  'em  healthy.  You  never  heard 
of  nervous  prostration  and — and  grippe 
— and  appendixes  when  I  was  a  boy. 
But  here  1  Hah  I  They're  having  dis- 
eases you  never  knew  flesh  was  heir  to. 
They  ought  to  get  out  and  work.  O 
my  Lord,  I  wish  I  was  back  plowing 
the  ten-acre  back  lot  1" 

She  flashed  at  him  impetuously. 
"  Work  1  You  say  you  never  heard  of 
diseases  and  grippes  and  things  when 
we  were  young?  Good  reason — ^they 
wasn't  time  to  have  a  disease  comfortably 
and  give  it  a  name.  Women  worked  till 
they  dropped  in  their  tracks  and  went 
off  in  comers  and  died.  And  the  men, 
too.  Work  I  I  never  want  to  see  a  farm 
again,  or  a  cow.  When  I  was  a  girl,  I 
hated  it.  I  said  if  I  ever  married,  I'd 
marry  a  man  who'd  take  me  to  the  city ; 
but  I  didn't.  I  married  one — of  you. 
He  was  a  good  man,  too,  but  I  don't  know 
as  I  wish  him  back."  She  sat  back 
breathless  in  her  defiance.  "  But,  thank 
God,  I  saved  my  daughter  from  it — from 
the  country  I" 

"  Women  ain't  never  satisfied,"  Mr. 
Hatch  growled,  impatiently. 

"  I  don't  see  that  that's  any  argument. 
Tm  satisfied  now^ 

"  Most  women  are  fools,"characterized 
Mr.  Hatch,  loftily. 

"They're  men's  fools,"  snapped  the 
little  lady.  "  You  leave  'em  alone  and 
they  are  all  right." 

The  attack  was  growing  too  hot  for 
Mr.  Hatch  to  combat.  He  retreated 
shamelessly.  "  What  part  of  the  coun- 
try did  you  come  from,  ma'am  ?"  he 
asked,  with  great  consideration. 

"  Ohio,"  she  responded,  briefly. 

"  Nice  country.  I've  been  there," 
said  he. 

"  Horrid  1  I  wasn't  bom  there,  I'm 
glad  to  say,"  his  companion  remarked, 


slightingly.  "  I  was  bom  in  Shrews- 
bury." 

"  Shrewsbury  t  New  Yorkr'  cried 
Mr.  Hatch,  excitedly. 

"  Yes." 

"  Why,  why,  I  come  from  there — ^that's 
where  I  live — where  I  used  to  live,"  he 
finished,  gloomily.  "  And  you  came  from 
there  r 

She  leaned  toward  him,  scanning  his 
face  earnestly.  "What — what  is  your 
name  ?"  she  demanded,  eagerly. 

"  Hatch,  ma'am.     Ever  heard  of  it  ?" 

Her  cheeks  were  quite  pink  anu  her 
eyes  twinkled  with  fun.  She  was  a  very 
pretty  old  lady  at  that  moment 

"  Yes,  it  seems  to  me  I've  heard  the 
name — somewhere.  Salem  ? — Don't  you 
know  me  ?— Hattie  ?  Hattie  Mills  ?" 

He  stared  straight  into  her  smiling 
eyes.  "  Well,  my  Lord  I"  he  ejaculated, 
solemnly.  "  Why  didn't  I  guess  it  be- 
fore ?  Harriet  Mills— Hattie  1  My 
Lord  I" 

"  Salem  Hatch  1" 

She  took  his  outstretched  hand. 

"  Well,  Hattie  ?" 

"Well,  Salem?" 

"  I  kind  of  thought  that  conversation 
of  ours  sounded  familiar,"  he  said,  slowly, 
reminiscently. 

She  drooped  her  head.  "You  mean — " 

He  laughed  gmflBy.  "  Yes,  that's 
just  what  I  mean.  Remember  the  nig^t 
I  drove  you  home  from  camp-meeting?" 

She  nodded  g^ravely. 

"  We  talked  it  all  out  that  night  I 
was  in — Jove  with  you  then,  Hatrie.  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  to  many  me  right 
there,  but—" 

"  I  always  wondered  if  you  were,"  she 
laughed  softly.  "  And  'twas  so  long  ago. 
Think  of  knowing  now  that  you — " 

"  'Twas  that  talk  of  yours  about  hating 
the  country  that — " 

She  smiled  a  little  sadly.  "  I  know. 
I  said  it  because— oh,  I  meant  it  Salem." 

"  While  we're  talking,  Hattie,  did  you — 
ah — sort  of — eh  ?     For  me  ?" 

She  blushed.  "  I  guess  I— did,  to  tell 
the  truth.  But  my  folks  moved  to  Ohio, 
and — ^and — oh,  I  married  like  the  rest — 
a  farmer.     And  you  married,  too." 

"  Sarah  Winters — ^you'll  remember 
her  ? — a  good  girl,  God  rest  her  1" 

Both  sat  busy  with  their  own  strange, 
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wandering  thoughts.  Presently  Mr. 
Hatch  straightened  up  wjth  a  laugh. 

"  And,  after  all,  us  two  old  birds  turned 
up  here  in  New  York  I  Beats  all  1  You, 
just  the  same,  liking  it,  and  me,  kicking, 
same  as  ever."  He  patted  her  hand 
affectionately. 

"Little  Hattie  Mills," hemused.  "You 
were  the  prettiest  of  'em  all,  Hattie." 

"  You  were  always  fooling,  Salem,"  she 
bridled. 

"  Honest,  Hattie,  you  were." 

They  dropped  childishly  into  the 
ancient  gossip  of  their  bygone  day.  The 
eyes  of  the  two  shone  eagerly,  and  the 
years  lay  lightly  on  their  snowy  heads. 

At  last — "  And  you  wouldn't  want  to  go 
back  again,  Hattie  ?"  he  asked,  wistfully. 

She  smiled  tremulously  and  perhaps  a 
little piteously.  "No — no, Salem.  Never, 
I'm  afraid.  I — I've  got  my  heart's  de- 
sire." 

He  shook  his  head  soberly. 

"  My,  how  the  time  has  gone  1  It's 
time  for  my  maid  to  come,"  she  said, 
consciously. 

Mr.  Hatch  rose  painfully.  "  I  get  so 
stiff  on  these  benches,"  he  explained. 
"  There  she  is,  up  there,  and  there's  that 
dam — excuse  me,  ma'am — ^that  man  of 
mine  with  her.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ?"    He  waved  his  cane  violently. 

"  There  they  come,"  he  said,  morosely. 


"the  good-for-nothings.  Following  us 
around  all  the  time  as  if  we  were  babies." 

"Maree's  real  handy,"  faltered  the 
little  lady ;  "  but  sometimes,  Salem,  hon- 
estly, I'm  kind  of  'fraid  of  her." 

"  Don't  take  any  slack  from  her,"  en- 
couraged the  old  man,  stoutly.  "  Yes, 
you  can  take  the  rug,  Mr.  Bartlett  I'm 
ready,"  he  muttered  meekly  in  the  next 
breath. 

"I'll  come  along  with  you,  Hattie." 
The  two  ambled  happily  together  toward 
the  entrance,  the  servants  sedately  in 
the  rear. 

"  It's  been  a  beautiful  birthday  party, 
Salem,"  she  smUed. 

"  I'll  be  here  to-morrow  if  it  don't 
rain,  Hattie,"  Mr.  Hatch  said,  anxiously. 
"  If  you—" 

She  reddened  consciously.  "  I — I'll 
come,"  she  murmured. 

"  I'm  real  glad — "  he  essayed,  as  they 
emerged  into  the  busy  street. 

"  So  am  I,  Salem.     Good-by." 

The  old  man  trotted  after  her  eagerly. 
"  I  forgot  to  ask  your  name  now,  Hattie. 
I — I — I  s'pose  I'd  ought  to  know." 

She  fluttered  to  him.  "  Of  course — 
and  where  I  live,  too."  They  lingered 
together  again  gratefully. 

"  Ain't  they  the  two  old  jays  ?"  con- 
veyed Bartlett  out  of  the  comer  of  his 
mouth  to  Marie. 
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I  oort  I  ■A"**"*?  *^^  more  notable  books 
iJ^^BMba  °^  *^*  '***  week  or  two  may  be 
Mew  tsooKS  jij^^g^  (jjg  g^gj  volume,  superb- 
ly printed, of  " Mediaeval  London:  Histori- 
cal and  Social,"  in  the  great  "Survey" 
planned  by  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  (Mac- 
millan) ;  Professor  Friedrich  Paulsen's 
"The  German  Universities"  (Scribners); 
"  Lincoln,  Master  of  Men,"  by  Alonzo  Roths- 
child (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) ;  "  Bird  and 
Bough,"  by  John  Burroughs  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.) ;  Thomas  F.  Millard's  "  The 
New  Far  East "  (Scribners) ;  and,  in  fiction, 
Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle's  charming  ro- 
mance, "  If  Youth  but  Knew  "  (Macmillan), 
Mr.  Rex  E.  Beach's  vigorous  tale  "  The 
Spoilers,"  and  Mr.  Owen  Wister's  "  Lady 
Baltimore,"  a  book  as  different  as  possible 
from  Mr.  Wister's  earlier  stories,  but  of  a 
singular  interest 


Braj:  The  VaUlmava    ^'"i  »P?*'"«'  o/ 
Holy  Land  Hindmsm  have  at- 

•^  ,  tracted    a    sympa- 

thetic hearing  and  some  disciples  in  Western 
countries.  The  other  side  of  the  shield  is 
exposed  in  this  volume  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Scott,  a  missionary.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
cult  of  Krishna,  adored  as  the  incarnation 
of  Vishnu,  the  second  member  of  the  Hindu 
trinity,  is  the  city  of  Mathura  in  northern 
India,  the  center  of  the  region  here  styled 
the  "  holy  land,"  the  Sebastopol  of  a  gross 
superstition.  Here  the  Methodist  Churcli  in 
1888  established  a  mission  led  by  Dr.  Scott, 
which  now  reckons  a  Christian  community 
of  ten  thousand.  As  introductory  to  tlie 
story  of  this  enterprise,  the  "  holy  land,"  its 
towns,  its  relig^ious  sects,  their  beliefs  and 
practices,  are  described  at  length,  and  par- 
ticularly the  character  of  the  reigning  deity, 
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Krishna.  His  interest  for  us  comes  from  the 
frequent  analogies  drawn  between  him  and 
Christ  He  is,  indeed,  the  most  joyous  and 
human  personage  in  the  Hindu  pantheon. 
But,  as  here  described  by  indubitable  testi- 
mony, he  is  the  deity  of  rakes  and  lust. 
(Braj :  The  Vaishnava  Holy  Land.  By  Rev. 
J.  E.  Scott,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.  Eaton  &  Mains, 
New  York.    1!1,  net.) 

■n.    r^,.i  r   1"^**  '^  *"'^'*  *  delightful 

TheChdtean  of  ^it  of  comedy  that  Miss 
Montplaair  SeaweU  should  be  proud 
of  her  ability  to  bring  smiles  to  the  generally 
downcast  countenances  of  ordinary  readers 
of  fiction.  Pure  merriment,  absurd  com- 
binations, del  cious  impertinence,  sparkle 
throughout  these  pages.  The  atmosphere  is 
that  of  French  gayety,  and  the  effect  is  most 
refreshing.  A  group  of  persons  including  an 
impecunious  youth  of  good  family,  his  un- 
attainable lady-love,  her  frisky  old  aunt,  an 
ambitious  and  rich  soap-boiler,  two  or  three 
"semi-royal"  dukes  and  generalsj  and  one 
or  two  eminently  proper  individuals,  make 
merry  together -in  the  chiteau  of  Montplaisir. 
(The  Chateau  of  Montplaisir.  By  Molly 
Elliot  Seawell.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    J1.2S.) 

„  .....     "  Who  They  Are,  and 

Congr^gahanaluita    ^^^^  They  Do,"  their 

origin,  history,  institutions,  distinguished 
leaders,  and  other  matters  of  common  inter- 
est and  frequent  inquiry  for  information,  are 
here  stated  in  the  compact  and  luminous 
form  of  question  and  answer  by  the  Rev. 
Theodore  P.  Prudden,  of  West  Newton, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  made  a  comprehen- 
sive and  convenient  book  of  reference  and 
instruction.  (Congregationalists :  Who  They 
Are  and  What  They  Do.  By  Theodore  P. 
Prudden.    The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.    40c.) 

Cowardice  Coart  cTeorge  Barr  McCutcheon 
has  somewhat  too  heavy 
a  hand  for  his  slight  material.  Comedy  re- 
quires a  light,  graceful  touch  that  is  but 
rarely  found  among  writers  of  this  sort  of 
romance.  The  drunken  men  are  too  drunk, 
and  the  vixenish  women  are  too  malicious, 
and  the  gay  girls  are  too  merry  for  truly 
artistic  effects.  (Cowardice  Court.  By  George 
Barr  McCutcheon.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.    $l.2S.) 

The  First  ^he  fi«t  county  to 

Ccmniy  Park  System    ?'»»  '•"^  carry  out  a 

•^  "^  comprehensive     sys- 

tem of  parks  throughout  its  extent  was  Essex 
County  in  New  Jersey.  The  work  was  be- 
gun ten  years  ago,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  it  is  silready  completed.  The  credit  for 
the  first  plan  of  the  system  and  for  much  of 
the  energy  and  initiative  which  resulted  in 


the  launching  of  the  enterprise  is  due  to  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  who  in  this  volume 
has  written  the  history  of  the  movement. 
The  discredit  for  the  marring  of  the  original 
plan  by  the  seizure  for  traction  purposes  of 
streets  necessary  to  its  completeness  and 
homogeneity  res'.s  with  the  Public  Service 
Corporation  and  its  tools  in  town  and  county 
governments.  Mr.  Kelsey  describes  with 
vigor  and  frankness  the  progp^ss  and  the 
obstruction  of  the  project  durii^  his  vice- 
presidency  of  the  Park  Commission  and 
afterwards.  He  makes  valuable  comments 
on  the  subject  of  park  systems  in  general 
and  wise  suggestions  to  communities  inter- 
ested in  securing  breathing-spaces  for  their 
people.  (The  First  County  Park  System. 
By  Frederick  W.  Kelsey.  The  J.  S.  Ogilvie 
Publishing  Company,  New  York.    ^1.2S.) 

The  Financier    ^  c™*^*  i'^'y  .<lf^'"S  V^^ 
the  great  financial  operations 

and  international  complications  involved  in 
the  exploitation  of  a  newly  opened  up  section 
of  Africa.  (The  Financier.  By  Harris  Bur- 
land.  G.  W.  Dillingham  &  Co.,  New  York. 
11.50.) 

A  AL  ,.-  -  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
^^T^,r  '■  to  wite  a  biography  by 
Old  Htckory  ^^mpiling  it  from  biogra- 
phies already  in  existence,  and,  for  good 
measure,  throwing  in  generous  citations  from 
other  writings  touching  on  the  subject  in 
hand.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  resultant  production  will  bear  the  stamp 
of  originality,  or  otherwise  disclose  warrant 
for  existence.  And  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  favorably 
"  The  True  Andrew  Jackson,"  written  by  the 
Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  for  the  series 
which  already  includes  "  True  "  biographies 
of  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Penn, 
Clay,  and  Lincoln.  Mr.  Brady  is  an  indefa- 
tigable worker  and  a  facile  writer,  but  in  the 
present  instance  he  has  certainly  failed  to 
equip  himself  for  what  is  a  most  difficult  task 
— the  adequate  and  discriminating  presenta- 
tion of  one  of  the  strongest  characters  this 
country  has  ever  produced.  For  both  facts 
and  conclusions  he  seems  to  rely  chiefly  on 
Parton,  Buell,  Sumner,  Brown,  and  Colyar, 
excerpts  from  whose  writings  make  up  no 
small  proportion  of  his  book  of  over  five 
hundred  pages.  Where  he  does  display 
originality— as  in  the  closing  chapter  on 
"  Jackson's  Place  in  Our  History  "—he  is 
usually  happy,  which  must  only  increase 
the  regret  that  he  has  not  shown  more  inde- 
pendence. His  work  is  further  open  to 
objection  as  ill-proportioned,  abounding  in 
extreme  statements,  and  uncritical — defects 
which  quite  outweigh  the  considerations  that 
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it  is  vivacious,  rich  in  anecdote,  and  thor- 
oughly readable.  (The  True  Andrew  Jaclc- 
son.  By  Cyrus  Towns«nd  Brady.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.   #2,  net.) 

Memories  of  a  ^  great  writer  has 
Great  SchoolLsler  drawn  a  d.sUnctjon  b«. 
tween  the  literature  of 
Icnowledge  and  the  literature  of  power.  Of 
the  latter  kind  is  this  sketch  of  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Coit,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  School 
at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  by  "  an  old  St 
Paul's  boy,"  Mr.  James  P.  Conover.  It  is  an 
inspiring  book  for  all  who,  whether  teachers 
or  parents,  have  the  perilous  charge  of  either 
boys  or  girls  in  the  budding  time  of  adoles- 
cence. In  teaching  and  discipline,  as  in 
theology,  the  heart  counts  for  much,  and  so 
it  counted  at  St  Paul's.  To  Dr.  Coit  must 
be  accorded  equal  rank  with  that  other 
prince  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rug- 
by, and  the  task  which  he  achieved,  as  the 
creator  of  a  tjrpe  of  school  new  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  greater  than  that  of  Arnold.  It  is 
a  loving  hand  which  has  drawn  his  noble 
portrait  Appended  to  it  are  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Coit  on  "An  American  Boys'  School,"  a 
memorial  sermon  of  his  on  "  The  Resurrec- 
tion Life,"  and  a  number  of  tributes  to  his 
memory.  (Memories  of  a  Great  Schoolmas- 
ter (Dr.  Henry  A.  Coit).  By  James  P.  Con- 
over.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
#1.50,  net) 

^  .  .         ,  »»     .  X      Although      this 

Ortgm  and  Development     „,^.^^  ^^^^  j^ 

of  the  Moral  Ideas  elaborately  ana- 
lytical and  critical,  it  is  none  the  less  inter- 
esting, not  only  to  those  who  are  fond  of 
philosophical  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
existing  conditions,  but  to  those  also  to  whom 
primitive  customs  and  ideas  present  an  at- 
tractive study.  Whence,  for  instance,  is 
derived  our  repugnance  to  receiving  payment 
for  the  hospitality  accorded  to  a  guest? 
From  the  primitive  dread  of  the  stranger's 
"  evil  eye  "  and  curse.  A  multitude  of  curi- 
ous facts  concerning  the  crude  institutions 
of  early  times  and  savage  tribes  awaits  the 
general  reader  of  these  pages.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  homi- 
cide, both  in  general  and  in  its  varying  forms 
down  to  feticide.  The  philosophic  student 
finds  what  he  has  a  right  to  expect  from  such 
an  investigator  as  Edward  Westermarck, 
the  author  of  -the  "  History  of  Marriage  " — 
acute  insight  and  discriminating  judgment 
in  tracing  the  evolution  of  moral  ideas.  The 
high  rank  of  charity  among  the  virtues  is 
shown  to  be  due  to  the  early  religious  con- 
nection of  almsgiving  with  sacrifice  rather 
than  to  the  g^rowth  of  altruistic  sentiment 
Tat  development  of  this  sentiment  has  not 


been  in  intensity,  but  in  its  extension  to 
classes  not  originally  included  in  its  range. 
The  chapter  on  "  Slavery  "  has  been  written, 
so  far  as  regards  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  upon  imperfect  information  as  to  the 
attitude  and  testimony  against  it  in  American 
churches.  That  they  were  "  the  bulwarks  of 
slavery "  is  true  only  in  part  (The  Origin 
and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas.  By 
Edward  Westermarck,  Ph.D.  In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    #3.50.)    . 

Plays.  Pleasant  and  J^^^  '''°  very  tast«s 

Unpleasant  '"^'y  .P"'J'*'^   ^l"™** 

^  contam   the   plays  of 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  which  have  been 
most  widely  talked  about,  and  which  bring 
out  the  various  sides  of  his  work.  The 
pleasant  plays  are  "  Arms  and  the  Man," 
"Candida,"  "The  Man  of  Destiny,"  and 
"  You  Never  Can  Tell ;"  the  unpleasant 
plays  are  "  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,"  the 
production  of  which  was  interdicted  in 
New  York  early  last  autumn,  "  Widowers' 
Houses,"  and  "  The  Philanderer."  Mr.  Shaw 
is  not  only  entertaining  in  his  plays,  as  are 
some  other  men,  but  he  is  also  immensely 
entertaining  in  his  prefaces,  a  kind  of  writ- 
ing which  rarely  reveals  either  glow  or 
charm.  The  preface  to  one  of  these  two 
volumes,  "  Mainly  About  Myself,"  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily entertaining  bit  of  unblushing 
^otistical  autobiography.  (Plays,  Pleasant 
and  Unpleasant  By  Bernard  Shaw.  In  2 
vols.    Brentano's,  New  York.    #2.50.) 


St.  Paul, 


This  volume  from  the  hand 
T^'jii^and  f  Professor  Weinel,  Of 
His  Work       ■'*"*'  *^*"*'**  *<*   "*  under 

the  auspices  of  a  group  of 
liberal  theologians  in  the  Church  of  England, 
as  edited  by  one  of  them.  Dr.  W.  D.  Morri- 
son. It  is  no  new  distinction  which  Pro- 
fessor Weinel  recog^nizes  between  the  work 
of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  Jesus,  and  of 
Paul,  the  savior  of  it  through  his  organiza- 
tion of  it  into  a  church.  But,  this  distinc- 
tion being  made,  two  questions  of  vital  im- 
portance follow.  Can  Christianity  survive 
if  separated  from  the  peculiarly  Pauline  the- 
ology of  the  Church  creeds  ?  Ag^in :  Which 
is  true — the  stem  morality  of  Jesus  and  Paul, 
with  its  note  of  hostility  to  the  world,  or  the 
ethics  of  the  Church  in  its  compromise  with 
the  world  ?  Professor  Weinel  lets  go  the 
Pauline  theology  except  so  far  as  explicitly 
authenticated  by  Jesus ;  he  insists  on  the 
Pauline  ethics.  He  finds  in  Paul's  letters  no 
trace  of  the  later  Trinitarianism,  but  sees  a 
great  advance  in  the  field  of  ethics,  raising 
the  moral  imperative  from  bounden  duty  to 
free  desire,  from  a  constraining  law  to  a  per- 
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sonal  affection  drawing  to  the  Master.  In 
this  field  Professor  Weinel  finds  that  the  un- 
solved and  formidable  problems  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Reformation  era 
have  devolved  upon  present-day  Christianity 
a  demand  for  thorough  work.  His  concep- 
tion of  Paul  is  that  of  a  saintly  hero,  endeared 
by  his  human  gp-eatness  and  also  by  the  human 
weaknesses  that  blended  with  it,  a  many- 
sided  man,  still  misunderstood  and  undeserv- 
edly disparaged,  "a  pattern  of  the  perfect 
Christian  gendeman,"  whose  choicest  pas- 
sages should  be  read  more  frequendy  in  the 
public  schools.  Innovator  as  he  was,  he  was  a 
true  conservative.  Thoughinhim  we  find  the 
starting-point  of  ecclesiasticism,  of  dogma,  of 
liturgy,  he  unintentionally  laid  foundations 
on  which  they  arose.  He  consciously  aimed 
rather  to  steer  the  movement  for  a  universal 
religion,  which  he  started,  away  from  fanati- 
cal excess,  uncharitableness,  and  decay. 
Professor  Weinel  is  no  bloodless  exegete  or 
dry  historian.  He  is  deeply  imbued  with 
human  sympathy  for  the  living  man  he 
depicts.  His  translator,  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Bienemann,  has  rendered  him  into  lucid  and 
finished  English  form.  While  the  interpre- 
tation he  puts  on  a  text  here  and  there  can 
hardly  command  assent,  he  has  admirably 
portrayed  one  of  the  greatest  of  mankind. 
(St.  Paul :  The  Man  and  His  Work.  By  H. 
Weinel.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Biene- 
mann, M.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Morrison,  LL.D.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    «2.50) 

e         V  *  tu      Another  volume  of  the 

Seven  Yean  of  the     "American     Nation" 

Republu:  ^^^^  ^j^j^^  ^^  ^p. 

peared.  This  deals  with  the  important  period 
I811-I8I9,  is  aptly  entitled  "The  Rise  of 
American  Nationality,"  and  is  written  by 
Kendric  Charles  Babcocic  President  of  the 
University  of  Arizona.  The  chief  topic  of 
the  book  is,  of  course,  the  War  of  1812  and 
its  results,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that 
President  Babcock  has  not  only  mastered 
his  subject  but  is  able  to  treat  it  in  a  way 
that  affords  the  uninformed  student  a  clear, 
just,  and  adequate  idea  of  the  course  of  our 
second  struggle  for  independence  and  its 
bearing  on  the  National  development.  Like 
'the  other  writers  in  this  series,  he  depends 
mainly  on  original  sources  for  his  material, 
but  he  has  not  hesitated  to  avail  himself  of 
the  researches  of  such  authorities  as  Henry 
Adams  and  Captain  Mahan,  and  of  the  enter- 


taining memoirs  of  the  period.  Being  the 
possessor  of  a  vigorous  and  fluent  style,  he 
is  thus  able  to  impart  a  fresh  interest  to  a 
long-explored  theme.  He  cherishes  no  de- 
lusions respecting  the  unfavorable  progress 
of  the  war,  but  he  rightly  lays  stress  on  the 
immense  g^ins  it  ultimately  brought  the 
United  States.  His  chapter  on  the  war's 
results  is,  indeed,  by  far  the  best  in  a  work 
that  is  written  exceedingly  well  as  a  whole. 
Accuracy  and  impartiality  are  also  distinct- 
ive characteristics,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  proportion  there  is  no  room  for  improve- 
ment. President  Babcock,  for  instance, 
would  have  acted  wisely  had  he  devoted  less 
space  to  the  peace  negotiations  and  more  to 
the  brilliant  naval  engagements  that  went  so 
far  to  redeem  the  failures  of  the  land  cam- 
paigning. His  treatment  of  the  many  diffi- 
cult internal  problems  of  the  seven  years- 
financial  crises,  tariflF  Station,  etc. — is  on  a 
par  with  his  treatment  of  the  war  and  other 
matters  of  foreign  policy.  At  no  time  does 
he  allow  the  interest  to  flag,  and  he  is  always 
explicit  and  forceful.  Altogether  his  is  a 
most  creditable  addition  to  this  standard 
work.  (The  Rise  of  American  Nationality. 
Vol.  13  of  The  American  Nation.  (Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York.    <2,  net.) 

__  -  A  unique  story,  marked  by  much 
'^P'"'  streng^th,  but  somewhat  marred 
by  the  unrelieved  wickedness  of  one  maa 
Any  one  who  knows  aught  of  Australian  or 
island  life,  of  sheep  farms,  or  copra  gatherers 
and  traders,  will  respond  to  this  vivid  writing, 
as  those  who  know  India  used  to  respond  to 
Kipling.  The  one  improbability  in  it  all, 
unfortunately,  is  found  in  the  keynote  of  the 
plot.  Kin,  the  hero,  is  a  fine  creation.  The 
author,  G.  B.  Lancaster,  has  written  other 
tales.  (The  Spur.  By  G.  B.  Lancaster. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.    II.SO.) 

.   _  ...      This  pretty  play-house 

ASamnu^  mthe    ^^^,j^^    ^   ^        ^^ 

Apple-Tree  Inn  children  who  were  di- 
verted  by  a  Japanese  companion.  He,  an 
educated  youth,  was  the  center  of  a  romantic 
plot  Incidentally  he  taught  the  children 
courage  and  good  manners,  so  that  his 
restored  fortunes  were  in  reality  simple  jus- 
tice to  so  exalted  a  character.  The  author 
is  Ella  Partridge  Lipsett  (A  Summer  in 
the  Apple-Tree  Inn.  By  Ella  Partridge 
Lipsett  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
11.25.) 
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Z'  In  the  bathroom  are  centered  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
modern  home,  'StiBdoj^Ware  makes  the  bathroom  a  delight,  a  pleasure, 
a  continuous  source  of  pride  in  possession,  and  use.  The  white  purity  of 
its  china-like  surface  is  sanitary  perfection  —  health  insurance  for  your 
family — and  the  first  aid  in  the  making  of  the"Home  Ideal,  ""5t«iidatir  Por- 
celain Enameled  Baths  and  One-Piece  Lavatories  are  a  necessity  to  the 
new  home  and  indispensable  in  modernizing  the  old.  A  house  equipped 
with  it  is  strictly  modern  and  sanitary.  Its  cost  is  well  within  the 
range  of  economy,  and  its  beauty  ^vill  satisfy  the  most  luxurious  tastes. 

Ouf  lOO-pac^  Book.  "i\lODERN  RATHROOMS,"  tell*  vou  how  to  plflTl,  buy  and  arranpe  vniir  baEhroom, 
and  Illustrates  manv  beautflul  .ind  InycrensSve  as  well  ^%  luJIurlaus  rr>OTns.  showlnlj  Ihe  cos!  of  each  fislure  In 
detail,  (OK^ther  wEth  manv  hinis  r>n  decoration,  Nlini:.  etc.  It  is  the  mosi  compr^ite  and  beautiful  ^ooklel  ever 
Issued  on  the  suhiPCt,  FREE  tor  ^K  t>tMs  [^ristacr*',  ftid  Ifie  nameol  vnjf  riuTiberand  arcliittct  (hi  selecied). 
The  ABOVE  FIXTURES.  De<iKn  P  S6  can  be  purchased  from  any  plumter 
at  a  coal  approximatim?  f  JfMl.OO-not  counlioe  Ireiffht.  labor  cir  piping. 
CAUTION :  EefTV  0teEe  nf  ifcnuin^  'StBtdaKf  li^arf  frfgrt  rjjrr  "SlBSdntf*  "Green  and  GtJJ  "  fliitfran/ee  tohct,  ami 
liaA  otir  tradt-mart^  'Sii*ltx^  cast  on  th^auhtdt.  L'fitii>lhf!abft  and  iradi'marku^  an  ttK  fixture  it  h  not  ^$^^6^10^ 
H^aff,      Hsfust  iuh^tifulcs — Iftcu  arc  cii  inferior  anrl  u-itl  caxt  1/ou  wore  'n  ihr  rrtri. 

Address    Slatidtird  SflnUai:pn)tj.C<>.   Dept,22^   Pittsburgh,  U.   S.  A. 

Ofllce^  mid  Slio«r!nimH  in  N>w  Yurk  ;  "SUmiflhr  iSiiililiiiu^  :*.^'37  Weal  Slat  Strtpt 
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Armour's 
Extract    of  Beef 

has  the  flavor  and  richness  of  prime  roast  beef,  concentrated  and  packed 
convenient  jars  for  household  use.     A  small  quantity  added  tosoups  or 
sauces  gives  them  that  rich,  beefy  flavor  that  comes  only  from  good  beef. 
C.Cookins  without  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  is  like  making 
fine  pastry  without  cream. 

C,Be  sure  you  get  ARMOUR'S  Extract  of  Beef.  There  are 
a  number  of  cheaper  brands  of  inferior  quality.  Our  Cook  Book,  "Culinary 
Wrinkles,"  tells  how  to  use  Extract  of  Beef  in  a  hundred  ways  or  more.  It  is 
sent  free  on  request.  All  druggists  and  grocers  sell  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef. 


ARMOUR  &  COMPANY, 


CHICAGO 
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The  Macmillan  Company's  Annooincements 

READY  NEXT  WEEK 

The  Life  off  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 

By  WINSTON   SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 

When  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  engaged  in  writing  a  book  dealing  in  an  ex- 
haustive manner  with  the  brilliant  careet  of  his  father,  the  liveliest  anticipations  were  aroused 
in  all  circles  where  an  interest  is  taken  in  the  public  life  of  England.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
'  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  position  among  his  contemporaries  in  political  life,  and  impressed 
his  personality  so  effectively  on  the  public  mind  of  his  time,  that  it  was  immediately  recog- 
nized that  a  book  dealing  adequately  with  his  career,  by  a  writer  who  in  his  turn  has  achieved 
distinction  both  as  author  and  politician,  must  possess  more  than  ordinary  interest 
In  two  volumes  of  more  than  eleven  hundred  pages  in  all ;  several  portraits  and  some  other 
illustrations  are  included.  Price  of  the  set,  $9.00  net.    Carriagt  extra 

READY  JANUARY  13— THE   SECOND  EDITION  OF 

Salve  Venetia!    Gleanings  ixxnsk  History 

By  Mr.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.    Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennelu 

Two  volumes  in  a  box,  crown  8vo,  i^joo  net.  Carriage  extra 
The  book  presents  in  attractive  form  all  that  is  stirring,  picturesque,  and  memorable  in  the 
history,  art,  and  architecture  of  Venice  and  the  life  of  its  people. — "  Even  better  than  the  book 
on  mediaeval  Rome  does  '  Salve  Venetia '  reveal  Mr.  Crawford's  splendid  gift  as  historian,  as  a 
medium  for  the  dramatic  presentation  of  the  chronicles  of  a  wonderful, community."  (Record- 
Herald,  Chicago.) — "  An  ideal  book  about  Venice."  (New  York  Tribune.) — "  Venice  affords 
Mr.  Crawford  full  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  ejeat  power  of  dramatic  presentation, 
and  for  graphic  descriptions  of  bygone,  scenes  which  throb  with  life  and  reality."  (Boston 
Herald.) 

READY  JANUARY  17 

Pre-Raphaeiitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood 

By  WILLIAM  HOLMAN   HUNT,  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Williamson,"  etc. 

Two  volumes.  Richly  illustrated.  ^OjOO  net.  Carriage  extra 
Great  interest  has  been  aroused  in  all  art  circles  by  the  announcement  of  this  profoundly 
interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  British  art.  The  work  will  be  uniform  with  the 
"  Memorials  of  Edward  Bume-Jones,"  published  last  falL  It  will  be  devoted  to  the  lives  and 
'  work  of  that  band  of  men  who  did  more  than  any  other  to  restore  life  and  vitality  and  meaning 
to  English  art  during  the  last  century.    "  I  trust,"  writes  the  author,  "  that  my  story  of  the 

Erivate  life  of  these  men  of  genius  will  glorify  them  not  less  than  those  more  ceremonious 
istories  of  their  career,  in  which  they  appear  as  it  were  in  stiff  brocades  and  fine  coats, 
donned  to  fence  them  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar."  The  author  was  one  of  the  three  founders 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement 

NOW  READi 

The  Modem  Trust  Company 

By  F.  B.  KIRKBRIDE  and  J.  E.  STERRETT,  C.P.A.  Clotk,309pfi.,$2jonet(postage  tyc.) 
This  is  the  first  book  to  give  a  full  and  consistent  description  of  the  various  lines  of  work  in 
which  a  modern  trust  company  engages.  It  discusses  the  duties  of  trust  company  officers  and 
the  relation  of  trust  companies  to  tiie  banking  community  and  the  public. 

The  Re-Shapinf{  of  the  Far  East 

By  B.  L.  PUTNAM  WEALE,  Author  of  "Manchu  and  Muscovite,"  etc.  Qoth,  8vo, 
ilnistrated  from  fine  photographs.  Two  volumes  in  a  box,  $6.00  net.    Carriage  extra 

Mr.  Weale's  earlier  volume, "  Manchu  and  Muscovite,"  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war,  attracted  much  attention  not  only  as  "  a  remarkably  interesting  book  ...  to  be  relied  on 
absolutely  as  to  the  facts  "  {Boston  Transcript),  but  also ,  from  the  way  in  which  the  later 
events  of  the  war  verified  the  author's  forecasts  and  vindicated  his  judgments.  His  new  book. 
like  its  forerunner,  is  full  of  the  genuiiie  atmosphere  of  the  East,  is  exceedingly  readable,  ana 
,  ■  gives  a  lucid  summary  of  the  political  history  of  tne  last  ten  years  in  those  countries.  It  explains 
fully  how  they  have  become  entangled  with  each  other  and  with  rival  European  nations,  and 
tontains  in  Appendices  the  official  text  of  the  important  treaties  and  other  documents  affecting 
:  interests  and  nations  at  issue.  The  photographs  showing  scenes  in  the  great  war  were 
:en  by  Japanese  officers  during  the  actions,  and  were  supplied  for  this  book  by  the  Japanese 

tO(B5^>y™»'J'*-   ■ -  ;;:  -  
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THE    OUTLOOK  ADVERTISING   DEPARTMENT 

HOW  OFTEN  DO  YOU  OPEN  Y01JR 
DICTIONARY? 

HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  READ  IN  YOUR 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  ? 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  it  was  possible  to  construct  a 
reference  work  which  would  have  all  the  merits  of  an  encyclopaedia 
without  any  of  its  drawbacks?  Have  you  ever  seen  a  reference 
work  which  was  in  narrative  form  ? 

Have  you  ever  bought  a  reference  work  which  was  so  inteiv 
esting  that  you  found  yourself  reading  it  as  you  would  read-  the 
latest  novel  ? 

THE  fflSTORIANS'  fflSTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

is  a  fascinating,  brilliant  narrative  of  people  and  events  from  the 
building  of  the  pyramids  to  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur.  It  is  more.. 
It  is  a  reference  work,  as  necessary  to  you  as  an  encydopaedia, 
and  a  hundredfold  more  valuable,  because  it  is  a  work  which  you 
will  read. 

Hugh  Chishotm,  the  Editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
commends    in    strongest    terms    the   reference  features  of  the 
Historians'  History  of  the  World. 

Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  in  speaking  of  its  sustained  interest  as 
a  narrative,  writes,  "  It  has  proved  so  fascinating  that  night 
after  night  I  have  sat  up  until  the  wee  small  hours ;  one 
night  shivering  with  the  cold,  and  yet  unable  to  tear  ; 
afiSrtiiAlIt  \  myself  away  from  the  fascinating  pages." 

Phase  send  me  \      ^^^  ^^^  **  ^  yourself  or  to  your  family  to  ex- 


i^o^'^TtoHta-X  amine  carefully  into  the  merits  of  a  work  saun- 
vS"  iltTTour"' sida^  usual.  You  owe  it  to  your  business  judgment  to 
"*"•                       \  inquire  about  the  History  now,  at  oncc.^ithile  | 
N;une .\  we  Can  still  extend  to  you  our  specia) jptffer.  I 
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The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

has  a  greater  scope  for  the  average  man  to-day  than  any  other  work  of  reference,  because 
it  tells  what  the  average  man  wants  to  know. 

4L  It  presents  in  a  clear,  concise  and  uniform  way  what  the  majority  of  present  experts  consider 
the  main  features  of  every  subject  from  the  earliest  times  to  those  in  which  we  live.  | 

4L  The  "signed  article"  by  one  expert  has  given  place  to  the  "approved  article"  vouched  for 

by  many  experts. 

4L  Expert  editors  have  given  this  authorirative  verdict  ency- 
clopaedia form — thus  insuring  uniformity  of  treatment  through- 
out the  work. 

C  While  it  deals  with  everything  everywhere,  it  deals  with 
especial  fullness,  on  all  American  questions,  geographical, 
governmental,  political  and  social,  questions  of  finance,  the 
trusts,  insurance,  municipal  ownership,  trades  unions,  etc. 

4t  It  includes  biographies  of  our  leading  men  in  politics, 
business,  the  army  and  navy,  the  professions,  in  religious  and 
philanthropic  work,  in  literature,  in  music  and  on  the  stage. 

4t  The  illustrations  bound  together  would  make  a  volume 
larger  than  Webster's  International  Dictionary. 

(L  The  various  departments  bound  separate  would  make 
nearly  300  volumes,  costing  hundreds  of  dollars. 

€L  There  are  about  30,000  more  articles  in  The  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia  than  in  any  other  encyclopaedia  in 
the  English  language;  there  are  10,000  more  biographies; 
there  are  more  maps,  more  colored  plates,  more  engravings 
and  more  illustrations  of  every  kind,  than  in  any  other.  But 
the  real  point  lies  not  in  the  mere  number  of  articles,  nor  in  the 
quantity  of  biographies,  nor  in  the  great  profusion  of  illustra- 
tions, but  in  the  fact  that  every  bit  of  information  in  The  New 
International  Encyclopaedia  is  of  interest  to  the  average  man., 


C  Furthermore,  the  arrangement  is  so  simple  and  com. 
plete,  an  answer  may  be  found  on  any  question  with- 


out an  instant's  loss  of  time. 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  25c. 
Question  Booklet— FREE: 


C^^o* 


#5-t?« 


^\^ 


rm  out  th«  oeupen  and  test  your  knowladg*  on  the quMtiona  of  the      JS>^^'.^^  ' 
lay  you  ought  to  know  about.    Wo  will  aond  you,  at  tha  aamo  Umo,       ^  ^^fr     <^\»^^*^ 
Mir  doaorlptlvo  pamphlet  with  fao-aimile  oolored  platea.  engrav-      ^^ ^  •«'*V^1^     ••"'' 
n«a,  maps  an4  oharta,  tojtt  pages  and  full  description  of  the      ^^^^<^^'^      .••'* 
lenerat  plah.  scope  and  arrangement  of  The  New  Interna-      <, ''^♦'^^'^fti^ 
lonal  Encyclopaedia,  filling  twenty  volumes  oontainlntf       «S^.<,^^^%*9' 

^^%<^^-''''''       ••■■      -■■      ■••■■ 
DApa  'and  oharts-aad  ov«r  7000  other  Illustrations.     '^  *  ~ 


6.32S  pages,  covering  67,097  artioles.  Illustrated  with 

OO  fiiU-page  oolored  Ulhographs,  400  duetlnts.  300       ^^^'^^«.^y>^v!^^<* ' 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 


R?  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  "hSJ*^,^!- 

""  ■      M.  «nd  faroiho. 

wm.  O.  Pratt,  Hkt. 


Recommends  teachen  to  ooUecet.  scbook.  and  famlhes. 
AdviHi  pventa  about  achoola.  "    "~" 


CALIFORNIA 


SAM  I>I£00,  CALIF.    Resident  day  pnpib.    College  pr«. 

The  Duff  School  ^^V^'l^^S^:  Is 

Mary  Wallacs.  Principal.    The  children  of  tourists  lalten  at  any 
time  aniinK  the  year.   SailinK,  rowing,  ndini,  etc,  enjoyedall  winter. 


CONNECTICUT 


COHNBcno/T,  NoDitalk. 

Miss  Baird's  School  for  Girls 

Md  rear.  Intermediate,  CoUese  Preparatory,  and  (eneial  Cannes, 
superior  advantages  in  Mnsic,  Art,  and  the  Languages.  Gyn>' 
nasium.    Home  life  simple,  yet  inspiring. 


THE  PHELPS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

WalUngfocd,  Conn.,  23  Academy  St.   College  Preparatory.  Primary, 
Intermediate,  and  Special  Courses.    Address  the  Misses  Atwatcr. 

ILLINOIS 


The  Food  Problem 

THE  food  problem  is  not  the  one  thing  in 
housekeeping  nor  the  only  factor  affecting 
health,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important. 
From  our  food  we  must  derive  all  our  power  to 
think  clearly,  to  work  effectively,  to  live  happily. 
Everyone  should  know  the  effect  of  the  food  he 
eats — ^its  nutritive  value,  its  fuel  value,  its  money 
vsdue,  its  digestibility,  and  the  best  methods  for 
its  preparation. 

Diet  is  of  especial  importance.  What  food  should 
the  business  man  have  to  keep  his  mind  and  body 
in  the  best  condition  ?  What  food  is  the  best  for 
the  woman  in  the  home?  What  is  best  for  the 
manual  worker  ?  What  for  the  growing  child  ?  The 
whole  subject  is  taken  up  systematically  in  the  Food 
Course  of  the  American  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. It  is  given  by  correspondence  by  ac- 
knowledged authorities  and  at  small  expense. 

The  attractive  booklet  of  the  School  on  the  "profession 
of  home-making"  tells  all  about  the  Food  Course,  Health 
Course,  Housekeeping  Course,  and  Motherhood  Course.  The 
"  Catechism  oa  Home  Economics  "  contains  a  long  list  of  free 
Government  Bulletins  on  pure  food,  diet,  etc.  Both  booklets 
will  be  mailed  free  to  those  sending  a  post  card  or  note  ad- 
" \  A.  S.  H.  E.,  3322  c  Armour  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ml. 


HOME  STUDY 


DIRBCTBD  Vt 


Tbe  VnlTersIty  of  Clilcaso 


I  for  Students,  Teachers.  Parents,  Preachers,  Bankers. 

[Writers,  etc,  of  High  School  and  College  grade.    One-Half  the 
work, for  an  A.B.,  Fh.,B.,  or  S.B.  d^ree  may  be  done  by  cotre- 


ice.    Begin  study  any  time.    Address 

UnlvenJty  of  Cblcag*  (DIv.  B),  Chlea(e,  IIHiMto 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  MITCHELL  MIUTART  BOYS'  SCHOOL 

BILLEBICA.  BIASS. 


A  thoroughly  modem,  military  home  school  for  boys  seven  to  six- 

^inclusive.    Limited  to  forty.     £5(0  per  year.    Unruly  boyi 

Write  lor  illustrated  booklet  con- 


teen,  inclusive.    Limited  to  forty 

positlTely  not  admitted. 

tiining  lull  particulars. 


ruiy  boys 

._  ._. booklet  coi 

M.  C.  MITCHELL,  Prin. 


STAMMERERS 

Anabsolute  cure  at  The  HASRACHUSBTTS  SCHOOL, 
7  Park  Sqitare,  Boston,  Blass.  References  from  many 
COQw^^rophle^^n^^ran^t^CoQaDond^c^ranfidentiaL 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mount 

Ida 

School 


FOR  GIKI^ 

Sigmnes  float  Beelofi. 

Advanced  cooiMsm  Eo^ 
Iish7  Histonr.  Ftco^ 
German,  and  Music. 

Oartificate  admi>*.to  Va»- 


Soor  sports. 
Tlie  excepdonal  (nmdi  of 
hat  ftiu  ooBpeUed  ' 

erecnoojpf  a : *—' 

ing.  Thk 
stmctuse  is  now  ooe^ 
plete,  and  we  can  take 
new  popQs  at  oaeoh 

(Hiiviid.) 

AadrcM74  SwBBiit  Si* 

NawtOB,  MaM. 


rck;k  ridge  schcm»i. 

For  Bora.    Location  high  and  dry.   Labontoricm.    Shop  far 
Mechanic  Arts.   Strtnc  ttaeHtn.    Kamut  iaf:    A  new  gymna. 
Slum  with  swimming  pool.    Fits  for  COUcKC,  Sdeatific  SdMol,  lad 
Business.    Illustrated  pamphlet  sent  free.   Pfeaac  address 
DB.  O.  B.  WHITBTPrinclpia.  WeUaU«T  HOlii.  J~ 

NEW  JERSEY        ~ 


HOMB     80HOOI.    AND    PBIVATB     OOACl 
10O7  Paelfle  Are..  Atlantie  Citr.  N>  '■ 

Geo.  Eastbukn,  A.B.,  A.M.  Yale.  Ph.  D.  PrinoelaB.  Lata 
Master  Eastbum  Academy,  Phila.    Circniars  sent  on  api 


OOA^XIMQ 

Haal 


New  Jiksiy,  Bordentown, 

Bordentown  MiUtary  Institute  2^e**io 

start  a  ittr  r«Jl^-pbysicllly,  mentally,  matallr,    Cuuissa  pnpsR 

for  college  or  busii>ess  life.    Catalogoe  on  request. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.H.,  Prin. ;  Maj.  T.  D.  Laxoom,  CdmVt 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


The  MERRILL-van  LABR  SCHOOL  ^^ 

School  for  Girls.    Foimeriy  Tit  PfOUi  tmd  Tktmtfm  sJSS. 
Opens  Oct.  4th.    30.  32  and  34  East  WOk  Street.  New  Voik.  N.  Y. 


New  York  Sduxd  foe  the  HMtdid^auxiat 

,  College  preparatory  and  elective  ceursca;  inalractiaa  io  HMsed- 
ing :  aba  for  a^ts.  Edward  B.  NiKhie  (AmhentX  Plte^B. 
author  of     lifssoos  in  Lip-Readinc  and  ScU-InlructicB.'* 

156  Firm  Avbmvb,  New  Yo>k  CRt. 


NEW   YORK 


Gary  de  Vabre  Academy 

For  Nbsvovs  and  Backward  Culorbm  axd  Yoothe 
guropeanmethoda.    Highest  medical  referencea.   Ta 


Rye  Seminary  gy-^g;J!ffi-,„.... 

Mis.  S.T?^^.  the  JtisMe-STOWE. 

The  BalUol   School    ^^/^uS;*- 

College  preparatory  and  geneial  couieea. 

EorTH  RocacwBLL  Hall,  AB..  Heal. 

OHIO 


Glendale  Collede 

GI.ENDAIA  O. 

Second  term  begin*  Febcuaiy  5,  tXh. 


book  provides  opportunity  for  writia|r  record  ottlp  oormpooAw 
oar  for  five  years  «i  the  fuse  pan.    Tboatancb  oMtf  oae  ffbcm  «n 
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California 

Xhirty  Days'  Tour  via  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad 

The  PennBvIvinia  Railroad  Company 
has  axr:ingvd  l(>r  a  siiecial  ptr^-onatlv  coii- 
ckict*Ki  ti^mr  throujih  California,  to  leave 
New  Vi3rk^  FKiladelfhJA*  Baltiinorc,  and 
Washington  on  January  25  bv  the  *'  Gold- 
en t ; ate  iS jjcciaft' '"Ci>m[>i:>seutixclbsively 
tif  Full  man  par  I  ur-f3  making,  dining,  draw- 
ing-room sleei>inK,  c<.iTii[.i3rtnK-nt,  "and  ob- 
servation tar5*  return ittg  by  Fetiruary  23. 
This  special  tmin  will  be  mn  over  the 
entire  roiite.  The  bt-^t  hotels  will  be  L]'.ed 
■wiitre  tsxtended  stops  are  made,  but  the 
train  will  L^:  at  the  constant  command  of 
thepartv. 

Roond-trip  tickets,  covering  all  neces- 
sary expenses,  ||375  from  all  points  on 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  except  Pitts- 
bu^h,  from  which  point  the  rate  will  be 

For  itineraries  and  further  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents;  C.  A.  Studds, 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  263  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York :  Hugh  Hasson,  Jr.,  Passenger 
Agent  Baltimore  District,  Baltimore, 
Ha.:  B.  M.  Newbold,  Passenger  Agent 
Southeastern  District,Washington,  D.C.; 
Thos.  E.  Watt,  Passenger  Agent  West- 
em  District,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  or  address 
Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Generiu  Passenger  Agent, 
Philadelphia. 

Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad  New 

Terminal.   XSd   Street. 

New  York  City 

Neaf  the  center  of  the  hotel,  theater, 
and  sho^ng  district. 

Electric  cab  service  to  all  parts  of  the 
dty  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Crosstown  cars  of  the  14th,  23d,  28th, 
and  29tb  Street  lines  extend  to  23d  Street 
Terminal. 

Through  street  car  service  between  23d 
Street  Terminal  and  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion from  7:30  A.M.  to  7K)0  p.m.  on  four 
minute  headway.    Fare  live  cents. 

All  through  trains  of  the  Baltimore  & 

Ohio  Railroad  have  direct  connections 

to  and  from  23d  Street  and  Liberty  Street 

Terminals.    C.  W.  Bassett,  Gen^l  Pass. 

.  Ageat.  -  D,6.  Martin,  Mgr.  Pass.  Traffic 

"BlBFonr" 

operates  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Kentucky  2^600  miles  of  the  best  con- 
structed and  finest  equipped  railroad  in 
America,  and  also  maintains  ma^i&cent 
through  train  service  in  connection  with 
Lake  Shore,  New  York  Central  to  New 
York,  and  Boston  &  Albany  to  Boston. 
Also  with  Michigan  Central  to  Detroit, 
Mackinaw  City  and  Intermediate  Points, 
and  with  G.  &  O.  to  Washington,  Balti- 
more, and  Richmond,  Va. 

Write  for  folders.  Warren  J.  Lynch, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent,Cincinnati,0. 


TRAVEL 


Peraonallr  Gondaoted  Tour  to 
California 

Exclusively  first-class  tour  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Tourist  Department, 
Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North  West- 
em  Lme,  leaves  Chicago,  Wednesday, 
February  7tk  spending  the  disagreeable 
portions  of  February  and  March  in  the 
land  of  sunshine  and  flowers.  (350.00 
includes  all  expenses,  railway  fare,  sleep- 
ing cars,  meals  in  dining  cars,  and  hotel 
expense.  Service  first-class  in  every  re- 
spect. Itineraries  and  full  particulars  on 
application.  S.  A.  Hutchison,  Manager, 
2U  Clark  St.  and  120  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago. 


TRAVEL 


Free  Tour  to  Europe 

or  the  Holy  Land.  Ornoizera  oi  a  party  of 
eight  will  be  sriven  one  free  ticket.  Particu- 
lars and  itineiaries  of  EDWIN  JONES, 
«2  Putnam  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TOURS  TO 
m  ORIENT 


Lnxurious  and  leisurely  travel  throuirh  lands 
ianious  in  romance,  hiatory.  and  sacred  story. 
COOK'S  THlRTY-NmXH  ANNUAL 
SERIES  of  Klect  limited  Parties  leave  Jan. 
6,9,26.  Feb.  3,  17,  V.  tor  the  MEDITER- 
RANEAN, ^gVpT*.  the  NILE,  HOLY 
LAND,  XtlRKEY,  bREECE.  etc 


$660  -  TO  -  $1,090 

Including  All  Expenses,  firsHJaM  thitmrb* 
out.    Send  for  illustratad  ProKramme. 

THOS.  COOK  A  SON 

New  York,  Boston,  Phibidehihia,  Chiawo, 

San  FrandKo,  and  US  Offices  Abroad. 

—  Established  1841  — 


ALTHOUSE'S 
Tours 

Tha  Newer  Way  1o  See 
Foreign  Lands 

Annual  Nlte-OrientalTour 

ntlA  Feb.  Jd  for  Italy.  K^rpt*  the  Nile, 
P^ejcttnti,  l^urkcy .  and  Greece.  K  Span- 
i#h  seciloa  iLailft  Jan.  KJ.)  fi^jnall,  aclecl 
I>ArtV.  All  amngcTntntA  first  cLafs.  At 
Tca^ciublc  coil.  Fees  and  ali  aeces- 
saf)'f;^pci>&cL# included.  Mr.  Allbonie's 
tiArelvL'  yeajit''  CKpenencx  icLSiLre!iall  the 
de|tg:h(£of  Invcl  with  none  of  tht  circa. 
Write  lo-dav  lor  booklet  "(J.'" 

7rA  Chevtnut  fit.,  PhlluJ^irhiB 


r-Tours  to  European 

By  White  Star  and  Red  Star  Lines,  ao- 

count  World's  Christian  Endeavor 

CoavcDtion  next  July  in 

Geneva,  Switzerland 

Five  different  tours,  rates  from  $160  to 
(SIO,  indudinK  all 


Send  for  itineraries  to  H.  N.  Lattnpk 
JJjanj^OOTrMMMiniiJejBwIM^ 


Leyland  Line 

Immense  new  steamers.    Discount  of  10% 
allowed  on  return  portion. 

From  Boston  to  I^lverpool 

Bohemian  .    Dec.  29  {  Cestrian     .     Jan.  10 

Winiiiedian     Jan.  4 1  Devonian    .    Jan.  17 

First-class  rate,  winter  season,  fSS 

COMPANT'S    OFFICE 

India  BnlldlnK.  84  State  St..  Boston 


TRAVEL 


Mus  Weldon,  who 
*^       *    '   unlimited 

and 
ORIENT 

a  few^rls 
_  Very  high- 
est references. 
Address  142  East  40th  St.,  New  York. 


T^  ^  .^  ^  1  .^.^   Miss  Weldon 

Foreign  isi 
Travel  sa- 


EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Asenesof  tours,  sailinff  in  Dec., Jan.*  Feb., 
and  March.  Long  and  short  tours.  Inde- 
pendent tours.    Itineraries  ready. 

H.  W.  DUNNING*  CO. 

14  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

635  Fine  Arts  Bldr..  Chicago,  111. 

701  Starr  King  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


(D15  toorlb  Soura 

Ufawe  aM  Cfwlart  Strictly  Hgh  Clas 

SmiII  Privit*  Partki        N«  Extras 

'M**iltt<'rrtiJj«'iih  Party,  sallirLjf  May 
12,  ff>r  Gibmll.ir,  Najiles,  rompeii.  Rume^ 
Fujrt:nccF  Pi<a,  VeiucVi,  Milan,  Lucerne, 
Intcrlaken,  Bern,  Bale,  IJeidelberc.  May- 
enct.  The  Rhine,  Ojlyunc,  Amsterdam^  The 
Ha^Lie  SchevtfitjniiL-n,  Afltwtft>»  BrtttBeli, 
Phn^K  Loodnn.     Tmu  months*  Inur,  fjiS. 

Summer  rarty,  uilii^e  June  ill,  for 
Dfiwr,  Arli*erp,  brkiasels,  Paris,  (^nev^^ 
Simplon  'runnel,  Milan>  Konie.  Flun!n<:£, 
I^sa,  Venicd^i  Lucerne,  [nlnrLLKeo,  Bern, 
Bnle,  lleiidelljergK  Mayence,  I'lhc  Rhiner 
Col<)fme.  AruhlcTdacn,  The  Ha^e,  Sciieven- 
int;i;n,  Ffuok  cil  Holland,^  London.  Two 
m«HuS.s'  rui^r,  I^S^V^.     Kitcnsion  to  Scotland. 

Setid  \ryx  i[incrari'. 

Mr.  and  Mr*.  Ef>WARD  A.  R0B30N. 
Yopkers,  N.  Y. 

Individual  tours  arranged  and  all  ticketa 
secured. 

Splendid  Mediterranean  cruises  for  inde- 
pendent travelers  by  the  fine  P.  &.  O.  steam 
yacht "  Vechtb." 


PITIMIPI*  Sail  from  New  York 
CUnVrCor    Boston   to   the 
Mcdltemnean  by  the 
WHITE  STAR  UNB 

Gibraltar,  A  Iziers.  Alex- 
andru.  Naples.  Genoa. 
Republic.  15,378  Tons. 
Cretic.  U.507  Tons. 
Canopic  12.097  Tons. 
Romanic  11.394  Tons. 
FordtScriptivt  tmatUr 
and  sailings  address 
WHITE  STAR  I.IME 
0  B'way,  N.Y.,  or  84  State  8t..  lioatoa 


THE  COLLVER  TOUBS 

"LUXU/tr  IN    TRAVEL" 

Special  Parties  for 

JAPAN 

In  Feb'yjlarch,  Aprfl.  and  July,  in- 
cludinar  Honoluln,  Korea,  South 
and  North  China,  Pekln,  thn 
Great  Wall.  ete. 

Especial  facilities  for  inde- 

pemient  travelers  to  Japan. 

THE  COLLVSK  TOnU  COMFAXT 
368  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


EUROPE  IN  1906  jaiivi^jfe 

Rhine,  Holland,  Belslam,  France, 
England,  and  Scotland,  under  the  lad- 
crship  of  Rev.  G.  F.  Naaon.  Sailinc  June 
21st.  Limited  parties,  expert  enioance,  JRich- 
nade  tours,  leisurely  travel.  AnLERlCAItr 
TBAVBl  GLOB.  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


BPIt01»B  and  ORIEMT 

2Sth  season  of  uninterrupted  sue 
cess.  Cffwori  mmd  leumrt.  7%tr- 
mgk  s^AUtetHf  tmder  gjt^ert 
^vuiane*,    LimtUj  Mrtigs.    Aff 

arraru^emenU  first-cutu.    Spedal 

tpun  arranged.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  HOWARD 
8.  PAIIi£.  MS  Ridge  St. .  Glens  Falls.N.  Y. 


c^n 


$250 


CiUlllJl  Hi    months' sum- 

_  mer  tour. 

Personal  eacoit.    Choice  of  routes.    Paitie* 

bmited.    Apply  at  once. 

Rev.  L.  D.TEMPLE,  Watertown  Q,  Mass. 


A  Year  in  Europe  \^iTt 

Fiance,  Holland,  Germany.  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  Winter  at  Florence  in  comfort- 
able American  home.  Opportunity  to  study 
art  and  languages.  Address  Mary  Sicaro 
JsHKiNs,  YoDkers,  N.  Y. 


Tn  Jnvsnn  Febmarr,  ie06.— Se- 
I O  japan  leasmall  party  to  Hawaii 
Islands,  Japan,  and  China.  Mr.  Honey- 
rnan.conductor.  Address  HONEYMAN'S 
PRIVATE  TOURS,  PlainfieM,  N.  J. 


KAYMOND  &  WHITCOHB  CO. 

TOURS  &  TICKETS 

25  UNION  SOUABE.  N.  Y. 
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HAMPTON  TERRACE 


AUGUSTA.  GA. 
OPENS   DECEMBER.  MTH 

i20iXI0  expended  on  grounds  and  Rolf  links  since  last  season.   Coone  now  eqoal  to 
any  in  the  South. 


Now  York  Offloe.  Fifth  Arenne  Hotel. 


O.  A.  UNSUET. 


CLIFTON  SPRINGS 
u»  SANITARIUM  .*« 

The  NU>dcl  Healtb  Rcr^ort  w^ld  alt  ihe 
cotiifartji  nj  A  Jioine.  A  ru'^idcEii  f^^ 
of  ten  physicians,  a  corps,  cil  iraioed 
furf en  and  atienda  n  (a,  e^  pen  tnced  i  n  ul 
method*  of  MeditjL  Surgical ,  EIjtcUV 
caltand  Hj-drotbcr^jiduiic  irriUnentt, 
h  bfluniiful  tabic,  Service  throuii^hout 
ia  o(  the  best.  KAt»  cDnccHcd  UiwiiSt 
D[Anyinsiitutt<iii  ifi^itiK  simsliiif  advan- 
LiKu«<  :Scnd  fur  booklet  "O." 
Th»  SmUwImi  CHNm  Sprtafi,  N.  Y. 


TRAVEL 


WEST  INDIES 


The  Qocbec  Steanuhip  Co.'i  MaU  Steamer 

"Pretoria  "  leaves  New  York  Feb- 

niaryl7,  l9a6,{ora 

SKCIAL  YACHTINQ  CRUISE 

DAYS  'lOO     UP 

PaitiGubra  from 
AaTHUK  AmsN,  See'y,  Quebec,  Canada. 

A.  E.  QOTBRBRIDGB  &  Co.. 

39Bnxkdway,  N.Y. 

THQS.  COOK  &  SON 

Naw  YoKK,  Boston,  Philadblphia, 
Chicago,  Sam  FaAMasco,  arc 


»p  Eleventh  year.  Two 

fi^ tiro  DO  attractive  lours  bjr 
*■*  *»  «  »*  f  »»  ^,y  of  the  Mediter- 
nncan.  June  2  and  X9.Ai  dress  Dr.  M.  M. 
KUGLER,  426  Walnut  St.,  Cucuinati,  Ohio. 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


BERMUDA 


BERMUDA 

The  Ideal  WinUr  Resort 

THE  PRINCESS  HOTEL 

Open  from  December  to  Mar 

Acconunodates  300  guests.    For  terms,  etc., 
address  N.  S.  HOWE,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 


CALIFORNIA 


PASADENA,  CAL. 

LaPintoresca 

If  Toa  are  thinking  of  California  this  winter 
itwiU  pay  you  to  consider  Hotel  La  Pinto- 
resca  for  jprice.  for  comfort,  for  everything. 
A  hisrh-dass  hotel  at  moderate  rates.  D«- 
liffhtiul  situation  on  higrh  zround  sorroupded 
by  Palms  and  Orange  Groves.  Golf  hnka. 
tennis  court,  etc  Wnte  for  rates  and  booklet. 
M.  D,  PAINTER,  Proprietor. 


Hotel  Green    '•^l;^?^* 

American  and  European  plans.    Golf,    Send 
for  booldets  to  J.  HThOLMES,  Mananer. 


AUSTRIA 


European  'Winter  Beaort_ 

INNSBRUCK   aVs^^Va 

1,900  feet  above  the  saa.  with  dry,  bracing 
dimatc.    Center  for  Euursiooa. 

HOTBL.   TIROI« 

Modem  conveniences.  Best  references. 
lUustratiYe  pamphlets  sent  aiatis  on  appticap 
Hon.  CARL  LANDSEE.  Prop. 


BERMUDA 


»^itSJ.  VICTORIA  LODQE 

Opposite  Victoria  Parle  and  Cedar  Ave. 
Private  Board.  (12  to  tl4  per  week.     , 

MiaTJ.  F.  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


A  Winter  Home  „  Orange  Crove 

in  sunny  Southern  California.  Accommoda. 
tion,  SO  guests.  Extensive  arroiuids,  croquet, 
tennisandKolf.  For  booklet  and  rates,  address 
—  -"  BWeralde. 

Califomla. 


ennisandKolf.  For  booklet  an(lntes,a(UUreai 

•The  Anchorage/'  gteSSL 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


DR.   GIYBNSr   SANITARIini 

For  the  tnatmant  of  Ncnona  and  mild  Ho*. 
tal  Discaaca,  with  a  separate  Depailiiiis!!  far 
Dru»  and  Alce^olfa:  natienta.  Sand  tor  ilha 
trated  drcnW.  Admsa^ 
AMOS  J.  GI VEN^  UJ)..  i 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Oreen  wioh.Ct.— FirstH:lass  in  all  respectai 
home comlorts.      H.  M.  Hitchcock,  M.D. 


The  Wayside  Inn 

HIW  HILFOU),  Utclifleld  Co.,  Ceam. 

Open  all  year.    Easy  o<  access.    Write  for 
bosUetB.    Address  "" 


DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 


Tbe  HamUton  ^£^{j^|*£:  %^ 

A  modern,  home-uEehotfTootfae  Amei. 


lean  plu :  goqd  table:  lib 
pplendid  lor-' ' 


^. locatam :  coaveaient  toalls 

mterest;  local  and  locv-^UataDCa  yk 

rooms.    Transients  accommodated,  S2J»  per 
day  aad  up.    Special  rates  fer  a  isiihisiuii  * 
stay.    For  namcnlaia  and  booklet  iifaiuBa 
IRVINGO.  BALL,  Pnnnetor. 


DELAWARE 


RIVEBCROFT  ^ 


inii  i^kilU-d  arc.  for  unalld,  and  _ 

«hiM,  nr  b^tint.    Mrs.  Allsh  Spkakman. 
CLijmont.  T>t.-Liwire  ilFrvlujUe  nurse 
ii^pkttis Training  Schor.],  Eikmore).  _ 
~,  tenna,  and  reference  un  application. 


FLORIDA 


•■GEM  OF  THK WINTER RESOKTS^ 

HOTEL  BELLEVIEW 

Ain>  OOTTAOK8 

nwT.T.iCAra,  FIiORISA 

Opan*  Saturday.  Jan— ry  IS,  1»M 

"TIB  OSNTn  OP  WMm  OOLF- 

Huntfaic,  Driyiiir,  Rldinf,  GbUbv,  SbIBbc 
Fisluny,  aiMl  Sttr' 
lUutrated  Booklet  oo  a, 
■  B.  H.  YARD.  « 

Belleahr,  Flosida. 


GreatPlanfationHome 


The  moat 

imd(  _ 

Modem  improvcinents  and  very  knr  rstea. 
Book.eC   F.WalMHAN,  FloRnceVifla.F1a. 


Roort  and  Orance  Plantation  m^Florti 
Modern  improvcinents  and  very  unr 


a-d.coaiP^UWjga 


PALM  BEACH.  FLORIDA 

Hotel  Hibiscus 


Near  Roml  Ponidalia.  Sspeikra 

tiona.  Moderate  latca.  TmsiAa  R.  Mooaa. 


GEORGIA 


HOTEL  BON  AIR 

AVOVaVA,  OA. 

Now  open.  The  beat  kaoan  ResoM 
Hotd  in  the  MkUe  Sooth.  Hai^  sanadi 
roads  for  ricBac  drnring  aad  yataaafajuac : 
also  every  other  known  diveraum  lor  Whaer 
pleasure.  The  best  18-hole  golf  ooane  and 
Club-hoase  sooth  of  WMkiaatim,  pitli' 
hours  from  New  York.  Three  throuca  trai 


daily. 
Also 
IslasSk 


C.  G.  TRUSSELL.  M(C 

M^_F.»n.-«iisar'a.— , 


LOUISIANA 


^^tjISf*"'"  NEW  0ILE4NS 

New  St.  Obnrtoa  ECotaL     Fbearaoi. 
Wiile for pamMdet.   A.  R.  BuucaLvA  Ot. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Aftldioro  Home  SanUariaa 

Laura  'V.  Gnatin-Madde,  M.D.  For  the  casa 
ana  treatment  of  tbe  vartoos  GoorBtiQos  anead- 
inffneryetire.  Modern methoc^.  Hoeie rnaa 
forts.  NO  baane.  Snpt,  Rev.  E.  O. 


WOODSIDB  COTTAQES 

FramlncIuuB  Mnaaa 

Foa  EoocATKiH  Ul  HaAi-Ta. 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


The  Walpole  Inn 

WAI.P017E.   M.   H. 

Orcnlar  with  photoffraphs  on  application. 
Mrs.  M.  r.  SiTCUlNGS,  Manager. 


NEW   JERSEY 


IHE  SAU  BREATH  OF  THE 
SEA  BRINGS  HEALTH 


GALEN  HALL 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Complete  now  in  every  detail. 
Half  an  acre  of  Baths,  including 
Swimming  Pool.  For  Booklet 
address  F.  L.  YOOHG,  Gen'l  JAgr. 


THE  INN 

Bro^vns  Bfllls  ln-tlie-Plne» 
NEW  JERSEY 

2H  hours  from  New  York.  Driest  climate  in 
the  East.  10  to  15  deffrees  warmer  than  New 
York  City.  Trains  leave  New  York  week 
da^-s  via  PennsylvaDia  R.R.  9:55  a.m.,  arrive 
Browns  Mills  12:35. 


Pine  Tree  Inn 

A  most  attractive  resort  for  quiet,  refined  peo- 
ple io  the  great  sandy  pi  ae  belt  of  New  J  ersey . 

Now  Open 

ALBERT  A.  LbROY,  Proprietor. 
Lakehurst,  New  Jersey. 


TheLakewoodHotel 

LAKSWOOD,  H.  J. 

"  7"*/  hotti  that  made  Lakrwood  famous." 

THELakewood  Hotel,  the largestand 
leading  hotel  of  Lakewood^  is  now 
open  fur  the  season.  Accommodations 
for  seven  hundred.  Every  comfort,  con- 
venience, and  luxury  provided.  This 
season  the  cuisine,  always  noted  for  its 
excellence,  will  be  better  than  ever,  as 
the  Chef  and  Staff  that  have  made 
BERGER'S  of  Newport  noted,  even  in 
that  home  of  epicures,  nave  been  broug:ht 
intact  by  Mr.  Berber  to  the  Lak  wood 
Hotel.  The  same  rates  as  heretofore 
wiU  obtain,  the  Lakewood  Hotel  con- 
tinuing: to  be  the  most  expensive  in 
Lakewood,  because  the  best.  Write  for 
illustrated  book  concerning  the  hotel, 
and  treatise  on  watercure  baths.  Amer- 
ican and  European  plana. 

CARL    BERGER 

JA8.  W.  BKKKT.  Mir. 


IDYLEASE  INN 

Rewfoundland,  New  Jersey 

A    MODERN    HEALTH    RESORT 
An  Ideal  ^Winter  Resort 

Let  us  aend  you  our  booklet* 


NEW   JERSEY 


LAKEWOOD, N.J.  A  '»™'y  «<>««'• 

•*^  "  w*r,  .1.  V.  opposite  main  en- 

THE  TOWERS  \tm<x  of  Laurel 
inc     lUnCKO      ^oiae.    Send  for 

bookkt.     W.  H.  WRISLEY  Proprietor. 


Pine  Bluff  Inn  Annex 

OPEN   ALr.   WINTER 

Comfortable,  homelike  house  for  people 
wanting  rest  and  outdoor  life  and  recreation. 
Golf ,  boating,  driving.  In  Jersey  pine  belt, 
two  hours  from  New  York. 

WALTER  P.  BEERS.  Manager, 

Point  Pleasant.  Ocean  Co. 


WINSLOW  INN 

Win  slow,  N.  J. 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  PINES 
Dry.  balmy  air.  Very  healthful.  Quiet  and 
restful.  Modem  hotel.  Glass  enclosed  ve- 
randas. 60  acres  of  private  grounds.  Open 
firejplace  in  ^^vn  room.  Bowling,  billiards, 
ridinfT,  driving.  Private  game  preserve.  Good 
huntmg.  2^  hours  from  New  York.  38  min- 
utes from  Phila.    Attractive  rates.     Booklet. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

If  you  urant  a  cottage,  a  camp,  a  buUding: 
site,  or  forest  lands,  near  Paul  Smith's,  Sara- 
nac  Lake,  or  Lake  Pladd,  apply  to  the  Real 
Esute  Agent  at  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  F.  Roberts. 


Spa  Sanatorium  B«ii«ton  sp., 

Restful  home.  Modem  eguipments,  6  miles 
rom  Saratoga.      A.  \.  THAYER.  M.D. 


The  Gleason     <• 
Health  Resort 

ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 

Elevator.  Steam  heat.  Electric  bells.  Sun 
parlor.  All  forms  of  baths.  Electricity  and 
massage.  Bicycling.  Golf.  Driving.  Dr. 
JOHN  C.  FISHER,  resident  physician. 
Write  for  booklet  to  Edward  B.  OICUM.  Praf. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


PINEHURST 

North  Carolina 

18  hours  from  New  York 

The  Lcadinc  Health  and  Recrea- 
tloa  Remrt  of  the  5autfa 


*iiii  «uu  u<;rKaiiirc  iiuw  open  ,  L^roi 

Jan'y  12th,  and  Harvard,  Jan'y  ISth. 

Finest  Oolf  Courws 

in  the  South,  one  of  18  and  one  of  9 
holes:  35,010-acrB  SHOOTING  PRE- 
S  E  K  VE.    Tennis  Courts,  etc. 

Consumptives  absolutely  excluded. 

For  further  infonnation,  booklet,  ad- 
dress 

PINEHURST  OFFICB,  Oept.  K 

Pinehnrst,  N.  C. 

Leonakd Tufts,  Owner,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dr.  J.  H.  MARSH'S 

Sanatorium"-Hospital 

FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  C. 

Hizh  elevation  amid  the  long-leaf  pines  of 
North  Carolina,  midway  between  New  York 
and  Jacksonville.  New  building.  Heat  and 
open  hreplaces.  Modem  equipments.  Sun 
parlors,  verandas.  Ideal  climate  for  patients 
needing  a  change.  No  consumptives.  Cor- 
respondence. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


Hotel  Mai^o  Terrace  ^J}?\<."«' 

Beautiful  location.  Delightful  rooms  with 
private  baths.  Excellent  table.  Rates  tOod- 
erate.    Booklets.    P.  H.  BRANCH.  Prop.1 


PINE  VIEW,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Good  railroad  connections.  Well-heated, 
sunny  rooms;  fine  water;  dry  climate.  No 
consumptives  taken.    References. 


PINEBLUFF,  N.  C. 


Mimosa  Hotel  Vl?.^'^^?x:  ^SltS 

climate.     Baths,  steam  heat :  excellent  tal  ' 
Wnte  for  booklet.     W.  H.  Stearns.  P 


HEIDELBERG  HOUSIP 
FliAT   ROCK.  N.  C.      £^ 

A  n  ideal  WinUr  attd  Sprmg  rtsort  for 
refined ^o^e.  Beautiful  lake  and  moun- 
tam  views ;  well  built  and  equipped  house 
(steam  heat,  etc.);  luxurious  table  and 
furnishings;  65-acre  park.  2,221  ft.  ele- 
vation. CUmatB  dry  and  invigorating. 
Golf,  tennis,  boating,  shooting.  Booklet. 
A.  R.GUKRARD.  M.D..  Prop. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE    WALrTBR 


This  nearest,  largest,  best  of  Jhe  Wemeti- 
TUit:  Resorts  has  its  own  post- 
Walters  Park,  Fa. 


«t-office. 
Booklet. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 

SANITARIUBI 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

ESTABLISHED  US 

On  shore  of  Narraganaett    Bay 

NO   INSANE 

W.  C.  CANFIELD.  M.D. 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 


AIKEN,  S.C.   ""1  health  and 

HinkUU  iTImm  '  J  .  pleasure  resort. 
MAONOLIA  INN,  a  modem  family  hotel.  Write 
for  rates  and  booklet.    Hrnrv  Busch,  Prop. 


TheKjrkwood 

OH  CAHSEir  Heights 

CAMDEN,  S.  C 

NOV  OPEN 

T.  EPMUIIB  gRPMBHOLZ,  Pro. 


PINE  ACRE  ^•^"■'^ 

Mrs.  E.  BLODGETT.     November  lo  May. 


Dorchester  Inn  summerTiue. 

Comfortable  family  hotel;  mild  climate':  Kolf 
hunting,  ridmg,  etc.  Baths,  steam  heal,  ipen 
fires,  excellent  table.    John  R.  MacDona  d 


VIRGINIA 


BOARD  IN  THE  SOUTH. -For 
.  board  winter  and  spring  in  Virginia 
with  modem  conveniences,  excellent  farej 
S^RJ'o'.Sfe'W^'  'PP'j'  'o  Mrs.  THQS.  L. 
ROSSER.  Rugby  iffll.  aiarlotlesvifle.  Va. 


BRIGHT  VIEW 


Open 

under  the 

Old  Point  Comfort  sameman- 
Delightful  winter  home.  Modem  conven. 
lences.  hot-water  heal,  sun  gallery  overlook, 
ing  Hampton  Roads.    Illustrated  dreular. 


THE    OUTLOOK    WANT  DEPARTMENT 


Tkt  raU  for  noticu  in  this  Department  is  Five  Cents  for  tacA  word  or  inHiaJ,  tMnss 
ineluded.  Orders  should  be  sent  (with  remittance)  at  least  t*n  days  brfore  th*  ded* 
it  The  Outlook  in  which  you  dtsir*  the  Want  to  apfear.  Answers  may  ie  tent  in  cart  ef 
The  Outlcok  (count  four  words  for  the  address)  and  will  itforward4dt»ynt  ifpastagt  it  paid. 

BOARD  AND  ROOMS 


TEACHERS,  GOVERNESSES,  COM- 
PANIONS. DOMESTIC  HELPERS 
WAMTi:i>— Pontion  as  manacins  hone- 
keeper,  unall  iostitiitiao  or  private  home; 
refined,  competent;  graduate  in  domestK 
•denc^    Wages,  tUftU  a  montlu    2,768, 

PBIVATEadiool  or  governess.  German, 
music,  primary,  kindergarten.  Excellent  ref- 
tjd.  Outlook. 


liADT.  middle  age.  with  experience,  edu- 
cation, and  executive  ability,  wishes  position 
as  superintendent  ol  institution,  entire  charge. 
2,766,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Refined,  educated,  cheerful, 
strong,  and  tactful  young  woman  as  mother's 
helper,  in  countfy.   2Ju,  Outlook. 

BXFBIUENCEP     teacher...  college 


giaduate,  desires  position  as  traveling  com- 
'  '  ir.  mother's  helper,  or  convales- 
cent nurse.    Box  231,  Guilfoid,  Conn 


panion,  tutor,  motl 


OENTLEWOMAN,  graduate  nurse  of 
hrge  experience  would  like  position  as  com- 
panion to  invalid  or  elderly  oarson;  competent 
to  take  charge  Ol  house.  Best  o<  references. 
P.  OTBox  36,  EnfieU,  6>Dn. 

WANTBD— To  give  instruction  in  draw- 
ing, maaul  uammg,  muaic,  languages,  or 
gndestiidies,  in  exchange  for  home  in  excep- 
Bonally  refined  family  in  Brooklyn.  Teacher, 

TOUNO  woman  of  much  refinement 
wishes  position  ss  companion  to  lady  going 
abroad.   2,7SU.  OnUook. 

TVTOB.  experienced,  desires  part  time 

Egement  Successful  with  backward  or 
ilesome  boys.  Excellent  testimonials. 
tor,  238  W.  73d  St.,  New  York  City. 

TOI7NO  lady,  Geiman,  desim  position— 
crwipamno  or  teacher;  speaks  French  and 
German  pcTfectly.  Musica],  fond  of  outdoor 
sports.  Excellent  certificates  and  references. 
Ubs  Hoffmann,  317  West  93d  St.,  N.Y.  City. 

WANTBD  — Woman  with  missionary 
spirit,  to  help  for  small  remuneration  in  home 
for  boys.  Address  Miss  Buid,  Fretx  P.  O.. 
Backs  Co.,  Pa. 

TBACHEBS'  positions  for  September, 
HCb,  now  opening,  write  to-day.  NewCen- 
^iry  Bureau  (formerly  Dixon  Educational 
Bureau).  1420  Oiestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WBI,Li-bred  woman  wishes  position  as 
managing  housekeeper  or  companion ;  good 
•ewer.    2^57,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  of  ability  and  refinement  wishes 
position  as  housekeeper  matron  ;  experienced 
with  chiMren ;  will  travel.   2JSg,  Outlook. 

6BADUATB  nurse  desires  hospital  po- 
sillon.    Excellent  references.  -2,762,  Outlook. 

OENTliEWOMAN  desires  position 
with  lady  who  needs  assistance  in  houseliold 
or  with  children.  Can  teach ;  useful,  agree- 
able.   Lest  references.    2.761,  OutloolL 

BT  January  14,  position  wanted  a^  woridog 
hpusckeeper  for  one  or  two  men,  m  refined 
home.    2.760,  Outlook.  

EBTABI,I8HBI>  fifty  yean.  The  best 
Teachers  Agency,  Have  you  cotttultedr  If 
opt.  do  it  now.    Scbenncrbom,  3  E.  14th  St., 


rv* 


aty. 


TEACHERS*  rxUVER^ESSE!?.  COM- 
PANIONS. DOMESTIC  HELPERS 
HARVARD  A.M.,  rcsidinjr  in  New 
li'LTkn  pixparTf  bD)'»  for  HrhooL  or  coucffc, 
I'^n^  n:n.votAn\y  abMni  from  school  prC" 
vcTitctJ  Cr-jm  fi^ilioE  behind  in  their  «tudi», 
t'jitfhl  yearii'eipericncein  coUwepirepantory 
work.  K^ctiptionid  refercncn.  i^JiSy  OuUooIl 
0<)TKKNI^>$.SEK  vTsitifljf.  reiidttit; 
1  eac>]  ers ,  prot  t^sur^t  *.  pef t:i  hit*,  tnvehnjE' 
i:^>rrtpaiiti>iis,  coLirier*,  kindeiifirrntK,  mtisi'- 
iiuin!;,  bii'L^er^,  ni>itrO'ij>».,  ]ii:iij-<u:kFi:[>er9,  4up- 
plitrd  to  bchooUK  tiiniLieA,  etc.  Miu  H^pkim' 
1'^uc.iLioiiA.i  A^coc^'t  Li-Dcoln  Budduxf,  1 
L'nlon  Square. 

FAMlLsIE^t  in-Liirution^.  trhooU,  «nd 
fi''jti:]j*  in  nct;(.l  <il  tiotL^ifkeeptri,  tratron*, 
-stcnitKrapli'^i'^]  113 oLh^r^A  helpers,  Ci3Fnp4nian^, 
etc.,  .flddrc«.!i  AIL^A  Kichorm,  -l^  [.luyd  Ave.. 
Providence.  K,  i.    Tcaditsrs  e^uppljco. 

NCITtTH  CiertTian  lady,  diplom^  (Hao- 
r.vtr,  i-arL<  ii  MUfc^-sful  tt-atticr^  diriire^  en- 
t;iifenw!iit.  Fluem  Frencti,  Eriitflish.  l^cTmiit, 
j;tnxll  mu^ic  KiifheS'l  Ttfftrences  liom  col- 
Ic^eb'  achouk,  Ana  fjmUiis-    3,75(>,  Outlook. 

.STENUtiKAPHERS,  AMAXUICNyCS* 
LIHKABIANS.  KTC. 
nilVATE  libririe«.catalu«ucd  by  ^nd- 
u;iEe  librarian  ol  several  ^ytara'  t'liwricnce. 
Otwev  aysn^tn  or  otherwise.  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Wilksiis,  2,?+4»  Uutlthtk. 


liVSlSt.Sri  OFPtJKTUNITIES 
GOOl>  opcninic  frir  sinlMiiou^  younj  man 

)>(  nii:a[is  in  (.-nitT  ihe  ij[iV>]iKhiTi+;  business-  Ks- 
Kbbli^btd  |L»und:itiiPtt,^  otcr  5iri,<*AJ  .^dvCTiiAtnK 
.Slid  liir  tiri:ii],iti«ti  m  escellenl,  uiuHXiipicu 
r'lL'Id.  fLii/Djii  Cjaali  requii'cd.  LrnenoD  P. 
Harha,  J^J  J^roqdwdy,  new  ^'arkh 

RKAli  rl'ti's  ftXiKK  again,  then  hi^^^tijiralE, 
Any  "Sie  tki^mnR  tu  >t>ini  ihr  HiibflcribcT  in 
tievcJrtpinji  ji  vcfi'  Urj^ceiimntcrijUJ  business 
already  Planed  ior  fresh  eifff*  Address  R.  A.* 
2'i\l,  U utbfijlc .     Keit; rence^  c £cJ td ntred, 

HALF  smere^i  for  wle  iiif^ld,  well-kDiTwn 
lirni,  maruEnftunn^  ad^'i-'tiumjii  noveluea. 
Si3rtjlii.'*<iTi  h.\nd,|ii2Hfiini.  Total  il.^?,ct-^,*.^i.Ol((], 
rrLric-.  tbi*  yL-ar.  fRMJiu,  l.tnl^KiHid  htiMnest 
ru^iri  v,\{\  be  ciitf  riakntd.    2,753,  <!>L]t]<:>c>k- 

F(lR  intinediaie  iwile,  a  v^ell-e^tabli^hed 
New  Knglaind  &cliooi  for  bayipin  excellirot 
ctmfjilkm.    2J^,  UuitiHik. 

1U>VS*  camp.— Etiiiipmenl  of  wcll-tnlab- 
It'.lieiiMiiiimei  t*miJ  inMiine  forsak.  2,611, 
imiioitk. 


BUSINESS  SETUATIONS 

WANTKH-  Rv  youDff  man,  position  as 

I'ri^ate  irtcrctiiry  to  prji^jn  ot  wtjlili.     licst 

Tt-Eer<^nct3.     Box  7t>,  rJ^irtford,  Lonri. 

NKW    \'ear     optnfne^  :     Kdesmanafer, 

tJ.rk,  Sriii;  strcti-tary,  ;fl,Ui:i.  Sow  19  the 
EJiiie  i»  wriie  ^^t  hat  Amlj»Uii.  HuiincM  Op- 
IJurniTiilj  K  M.,  1  I'lijon  Square^  N.  V. 

WANT  fiiK*)i-ETr<i^e  ii^trtnt-r  to  act  aa  (cn- 
cml  iii%ide  hiL-tsiiiTT^s  man  fur  my  ittliop^ph 
t[>nipj]iy,  ivierbcv  yeapi^ild.  KaEinf:  SS^i'^KiJ. 
Mtj%T  buvcnn?.idt-rab]c  block  dividend  paying 
.^[<Kk.     ^,7JS  Oiitl'.'jk. 


REFI?il^I>  home,  ererr  comfgrt^  tat% 
when  sifk.  Terms  niDdente  ;  hlEhe&t  r^cr^ 
tnofs.     Mrs.  Huftcall,  Spriagiietd,  Ala&s, 


CARR[AGES  AND  HARNESS 

TRAP  i<it  nle.     Made  bf  Calret  &  Co., 

ol  Ncwirk,     Tour  KAU.     lb  food  [»DdkiaB 

excet>t  uphabtery,    Cofl  tiXiSXk    Will  kU 

at  \<3m  pncc.    2JW*  Outlook. 


MESCELLANEOUS 
TQO  bad  vou  did  not  cct  a  ChrfaEEx^is  i^ 


of "  A  Study  of  Sh  Jtetpeafe^     _ 
ever  published  1  Makeyounella 


(he 
The  IShak&paR^liib. 


Price  SO  ct*. 
de&.  Mame. 

A  teacher  b:c4t]je  to  Euj^pe  JiueJOdi  «iil] 
chapovD  ladiei,    3.:^.  Oul:]oi>k. 

FOR  sale— Stoddard's  Ltcturt*.  Bi^taua- 
nka,  HUtoriao^^  HUthiry,  Nev  tntcruiti«3ul 
t--x>fycl"i'A<iia,  AmeTitHfUn  Century  La^n^' 
ai  Miwic,  Mijdctn  Kli:>(juebcc,  Century  |>>& 
lioninv  Haatinaft  t^^ble  Dictlatmry.  cic**  aX 
reduced  price.    2^741,  OutLoolt, 

KOUCATf^O  wi^nun  ownioff  ctimf on- 
able  honx  wiU^takc  twochikiren  to  craia  jod 
care  for.  KeHaed  aurroundiiio  and  itii^i- 
ecnt  carCr    Healthy  location,  hithiu  hour  i>f 

I.  R,  E., o.tW>. Outlook, 

WANTED-By  yoonf  lady,  ptaidfla  » 
(r^velin^  camiiuniaii.  Speaks  rrcodi  very 
nicely.  Kefcrencf%  exchaoeed.  3^5|„OBlleo^ 

**SIJCC:KwSiFrLi  StTidaaetn,*'  *' Un. 
BiEf**  Piaricain  I>.iy/'  '^tkny]  »  CoU/ 
'"Mm:.   Tubcft'a 


Tekfcram.''^     2i    ct*. 


eadu 


2.6iarotJUok. 


KOi-aJiy  plays,     ___^ , , 

woTiien  5  club»,  tchi>i3]«,churchDr[uiiz^LioaL 
K.  McDo'^eil  Rice.  WortlnnrLon.  Maa^ 

L-ICARK  to  write  advertisaiKxitt ;  yon 
dD  Cdm  $i^  to  ^100  per  week.  S«id  Jor 
proApectus-  Paep-Davia  Co..  D«pt.  ikt,  9Q 
Wjtbdsh  Ave,,  ChicatEO. 

GERMAN  bdy  of  rc^neinevt  nid  col- 
ture  <k»Ljt:^  t'^Ukc  cbari:e  of  the  ednstioQ 
ot  motherless  cbtldrca  or  of  the  macaK^ncvt 
ofahouKhokt  KdereDces  exchui^ed.  1,721* 
OuLtook. 

£:>^TrRE  charrt  Uken  ol  two  or  ihrec 
normal  chLldrtm.  country 
Kcference^  (^ichanfed^ 

WANTKD  -StL>ddaTd'«  Leetiffea,Bc««»q 
Li|rht&  of  Ht^tory.  Century  Duti^oary,  *p(| 
New  IntcTDJtioaa]  Eucfclopvda.  2.^1. 
Outlook. 

LADY  wonld  like  to  chapeimi  ■  >'oviir 
bdy  in  V\'ashinBp:oti  thl^  «i,aicr+  KefcsaiDa 
exchan^t^d.     2S2i}.  CHiilook, 

INFANT  wapteid  to  boaid ;  pbnidu'* 
family ;  no  £Hber  cbikfavt;  CMd  tor  W 
Iritinednune,  SiuroundainbyfiiHijeiiivr 
particular.     Keferencc*.  ^JZi,  OttUook 

DOMESTIC  tdence,  correspoDd«ee 
councs.  Booklet  free,  Astenoin  Schcidi  of 
Hfime  EcotMmics,  Aimour  Av-e,^  L  hica^o. 

fiHOPPINO- Samplers  »ent.  <JKfc« 
idled  i^ronvptly.  Suitj  and  tut»  to  rn-da. 
Hiijl'ie*!  references.  M.  W.  WtehtAois  A 
Co..  U  West  JJd  ^,.  New  Vork. 


THE    OUTLOOK  REAL    ESTATE   DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

h\  Slockbridie,  Greal  Bwrin^ton. 

Ejremmt,  and  SheiGeU 

Fainu  and  village  property  in  the  above- 
mentioned  towns.  Farms  of  all  sizes  and  at 
low  prices.  Ideal  villace  Dropfcrty  for  som- 
mer  residences.  FUlLeR  S  TAYLOR. 
Real  Estate  Acency,  Great  BarTinstan,Mass. 


FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

lllqstrated  circularfree  upon  lecdpt  of  address 
P.  F.  LaLAMD.U  Minoc  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 


'^^taUfornia— an  ideal  home.  In  the  beau- 
\J  tifall  town  of  .Sanu  Paula,  Ventura  Co., 
has  way  between  Los  AnEcles  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara,cm  Soothem  PadAc  R.  R.  lO-room  house. 
Three  blodu(9H  acres). OranKcs  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit.    Telephone,  electric  lights.    Write 


CALIFORNIA 


OBAXGE  GROVES  In  Cftllfonils. 
I  am  developing  choice  foothill  property, 
location,  soil,  ana  trees  uDsurputea.  J^ater 


abuiKUnt.  Have  groves  that  paid  over  20%  n^ 

Offerii 

writRGWN, 


past  season.    U^ring  a  few  of  these  for  tale 
._  — 1__  ..U.S.  t '-ivdoi 


in  order  that  1  ma] 
L.  V.  


develop  more 
Riverside,  " 


NEW   YORK 


SARANAC  I.AKB 

In  the  Adirondacks 

Furnished  Cottages  for  rent. 

Camps  and  Camp  Sites. 

GEO.  T.  W.  DUBYEE,  Bank  BuHding 


SO  Tears  8«Ulim 


PROPERTY    ONLY 

Farms,  Residences.  Cottaics,  Hotels.  Store*, 
etc.,  everywhere.    CataloK  rre*. 
Uwnerf^ wishing  to  sell  call  or  write. 


FLORIDA 


Rockledse,  Florida  |^^ 

Baaldenoa  tor  side,  cfaesp.   Aboetoaeaac 


of  oimgcs  and  other  m^cal  fndl* ; 

has  all  modem  invsovcncots ;  on  baah  ti 
Indian  River.   A  MmA«,  Rockledge.  Fto. 


Santa  Lnda  c:atnpa 
and  C^ottaces 

At  the  orange  grove  adioiniBg  Hotel  Onaoad 
b  FloriSL  (1S0.0O  to  «1J»X0  for  isnaaa. 
Housekeepfauc  or  mala  at  JioteL  Pkady 
rates  for  season  at  Bretton  Ina  at  Onacaa 
Beach. 

Gottaie  Lob  for  Sale  X  Omoad 

Addiq*  ANDERSON  &  PRICE  HOTEL 
g»?fo.»^-^--*— ■ 


NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  SALE-FARM  46  ACRES 

New  Wastfleld.  H.  4. 


THE    OUTLOOK   ADVERTISING    DEPARTMENT 


If  You  Are 
Thirty 
Ifoars  Old 


Tie  Club  is  BOW  issu- 
ing to  critical  insurers 
througbotit  tie  conn- 
try   its   Economy 
Life  Policy  with 
Cash,  Paid'Op 
ind 
Endowment 
Options 


he   small   sum   of  $1.89  (monthly) 

ecures  for  you  a  Policy  for  $1,000.00 

1   the    LIFE-INSURANCE    CLUB 

)F  NEW  YORK,  with  guaranteed  Cash, 

*aid-up,  and  Endowment   Options.     Younger  ages 

;ss  than  $1.89 ;  older  ages  more  ;  but,  at  any  age,  never 

3  little  as  NOW,  while  your  age  \sjusl  what  it  is.    That 

;  why  you  should  write  immediately  tor  full  and  personal 

iformation. 

This  insurance  is  strictly  old-line,  absolutely  safe,  and 
arranged  by  mail  only.  Ours  is  the  direct  method — the 
lub  has  no  agents,  branch  offices,  or  other  expensive  and 
inecessary  business  machinery.  No  other  Company  offers 
milar  inducements,  conveniences,  and  economies.  Salaried  men  and  women 
ho  want  to  save  a  little  money  easily,  with  the  added  .advantage  of  the  best 
surance  protection,  should  write  and  find  out  all  about  the  Club  and  its  methods. 

In  your  first  letter  please  do  not  fail  to  answer  the  two  following  questions  : 

1st :  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

2d  :  What  is  the  exact  date  of  your  birth  ? 
Every  reader  of  The  Outlook — Clergymen,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Teachers, 
udents.  Merchants,  Salesmen,  Farmers,  Housewives,  Stenographers,  Nurses, 
c,  are  invited  to  promptly  answer  this  announcement. 

When  you  write,  kindly  mention  The  Outix)OK,'  and  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  you  a  free  subscription  to  the  "LICNY  DIAL,"  a  bright  little 
magazine  for  men  and  women  who  appreciate  economy  in  life-insurance. 


dress 

IFE 


-INSURANCE    CLUB    OF    NEW    YORK 

SECTION   O-S 

Richard  Wightman,  President 

42B  FHtti  Avenue  (Corner  38th  Street),  New  York  CHy 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 


THE    OUTLOOK  ADVERTISING   DEPARTMENT 


We  recommend  for  safe  investment 

Grand  rork$Ga$&  Electric 
Company  5%  Bonds 

20  years,  interest  semi-annual.  Sinking  fund  of 
3%  annually  after  191 S.  Retirable  before  maturity 
only  at  a  premium.  Company  has  been  earning 
several  times  fixed  charges  for  several  years.  Per- 
petual franchise.  Former  issue  held  for  12  years  by 
New  England  Savings  Banks.  Price, par  and  interest. 

CIRCULAR   UPON  REQUEST 

WELLS  &  DICKEY  CO. 

E*taMi«b«d  1878  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


After  30  Years. 

Send  (or  our  JVeir  McsSMge  iasiMd  aCtar  30  reara. 

Our  aplaiiilid  ayBtem  haa  developed  out  of  thia  vaat  mtf 
perienee.  Our  Grat  awrtgagea  upoo  bomea  in  Eaalem  Kaoaaa 
will  net  you  aix  per  cent  and  tbere  ia  no  better  ■ecurity 
on  earlh.     Reapooaible  agenta  wanted. 

Write  lo^ay  (or  tbe  New  Maaaage. 

PERKiNS  d  COMPANY,       Lmwrenc0,  KmUMUM> 


DON'T  FAIL  r9oTt:Zo^. 

— the  rOSth  annual  issue — now  ready. 

BETTER  THAN  EVER 

Mailed  FREE  on  application. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

36  CORIXANDT  8TBEET  MEW  YORK 

Over  a  Centicry  tn  Bushuu  m  Nra  Vfirk  City 


JOHNSON'S  PREPARED  WAX 

Sold  b/  all  Dealers  In  Paint.    Send  for  FREE  Uloslrued 
book,e(litum"T."      S.  C.  lOHNSON  &  SON.  Radne.  Wii. 


#  A  LOlv  Ox/gen 

Tooth  Powder 


?-£. 

1 

^^ffil 

Clclas,  irhittns.  id4  pttjcivci  tkc 
tcctti,  ind  putiics  tKc  inoutk  fccttct 
this  ■sy  dentifrice  hitherto -made. 


Send  rof  free  iampJeaod  book- 
let "  Care  of  the  Teelh  " 


McKEfSON  &  R0BBIN5 

Dtpl.  B  n  FdIUiii  St.,  Ntw  VMfc  - 

'ft-.-.     -^ 


s::iT-»>W0Bii'»Vi'."i 


Tlortbfielt)  'b^mnal 

ITS  USE   DOES 


■t  aco.  e.  •TissiR*. 

SALE   DOES  QOOD 

5  Orata  BOTAX.TT  U  Paid 

*Th«  lerthfldd  Sekooii "  aa  *r»i7  em  mM. 

Clotb  BoDiiDi  9S6  per  100, 80c.  postpaid. 

ttttummhlt  Samfttt  mtaittd  !•  "  tMm»U  imfm/trtrs," 
FublUhcd  br  the  publltben  of  tbe  temou*  ^'Oaiv.l  ■f«a^<* 
TEX  BlfiLOW  kUkXS  CO..  Haw  Terk  o>  OJc 


FRUITBOOK 

,      i^ows  In  NATURAL  COLORS  and 

aocarately  describe*  SI*  Tarietlea  o< 

fmlt.    Bend  for  our  liberal  terms  of  disM> 

bntkm  to  iJanten.— gtorit  Bia'i,  I 


THE    LADIES'    BEST   FRIEND 


. CHAP5 


IFROSTILLA^^;;; 


ONCE  TRIED— ALWAYS   USED 

Dear  Sir:  Your  Frostilla  entered  my  family  years  ago 
unheralded  by  any  advertisement,  and  proved  itself  such  i 
faithful  friend  in  the  matter  of  chapped  nands,  sore  lips,  and 
cutaneous  eruptions,  that  we  now  lay  it  in  by  the  dozen  bat- 
tles. It  is  the  best  remedy  I  have  ever  tried  tor  any  irritation 
of  the  skin,  and  a  most  delightful  toflet  article  for  general  use. 
Gratefully  yours, 

MARION   HARUWD. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  got  it  send  25  cents  for  trial  bottle  to 
CLAY  W.  HOLMES,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


mSSe  rattling  windows 

An  ingenious  contrivance  among  houaefurnishing? ;  keep*  a  Wvc 
window  sash  from  rutling.  It  is  a  metal  wedge  spring  coaxing  ^ 
cents  a  doien.-A'.  Y.  Sun.  Nov.  9.  \VA. 


At  stores  or  from  ufi.  1 

on,  postpaid.  5c.  each.  30c.  n  dosen, 


with  hooka  to  hanc  them 
~~       '  " SOo.  doarn 


RATTLE -NITS 

G.   FESSCNDCN.  1  NassatJ  St..  N.  Y. 


Push  it  m  foukrrv  $iuk  is  Aa^cr. 


Give  effective  relief  in  bron* 
chial  and  lung  troubles. 


2HE    OUTLOOK  ADVERTISING   DEPARTMENT 


MAI.ARIA  ?  ?  ? 
OencrallT  That  la  Mot  tbe  Troable 

Persons  with  a  susceptibility  to  malarial  influ- 
ences should  beware  of  coffee,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  load  up  the  liver  with  bile. 

A  lady  writes  from  Denver  that  she  suffered  for 
years  from  chills  and  fever  which  at  last  she  learned 
were  mainly  produced  by  the  coffee  she  drank. 

"  I  was  sdso  fi^rievously  afflicted  with  headaches 
and  indigestion,  she  says, "  which  I  became  satisfied 
were  likewise  largely  due  to  the  coffee  I  drank.  Six 
months  ago  I  quit  its  use  altogether  and  began  to 
drink  Postum  Food  Coffee,  with  the  gratifying  result 
that  my  headaches  have  disappeared,  my  digestion 
has  been  restored,  and  I  have  not  had  a  recurrence 
of  chills  and  fever  for  more  than  three  months.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  was  Postum  that  brought  me 
this  relief,  for  I  have  used  no  medicine  while  this 
iipprovement  has  been  goii^  on."  (It  was  really 
relief  from  congestion  of  me  liver  caused  by  coffee.) 

"  My  daughter  has  been  as  g^reat  a  coffee  drinker 
as  I,  and  for  vears  was  afflicted  with  terrible  sick 
headaches,  wnich  often  lasted  for  a  week  at  a  time. 
She  is  a  brain  worker  and  excessive  application 
together  with  the  headaches  began  to  anect  her 
memory  most  seriously.  She  wund  no  help  in 
medicines  and  the  doctor  frankly  advised  her  to 
quit  coffee  and  use  Postum. 

"  For  more  than  four  months  she  has  not  had  a 
headache — ^her  mental  faculties  have  g^rown  more  ac- 
tive and  vigorous  and  her  memory  has  been  restored. 

"  No  more  tea,  coffee,  or  dn^  for  us,  so  long  as 
we  can  get  Postum."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  a  rcuoo.  Reaul  the  little  book  "  The  Road  to  Wellville  " 
mpkcB. 
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%  Paid  for 
12  Years 


Tbe  luduiUUl  SavingB  and  Losn  Co.  it  a  itxpng.  pro* 
gWMitt,  ttnfnllT  managed  savings  institutioD  with  an  ex- 
ccDeot  r^mtatioD  for  reliafailitj  and  promjit  dealing,  iriuch 
hanJlf  nvings  accounts  from  all  over  the  country,  indud- 
iiig  those  of  prominent  clcrgTmen,  professional  and  business 
men  (tome  probablr  in  your  locality),  iriio  heartUy  endone 
oar  methods  and  to  wbom  we  are  privUefed  to  refer  yon. 

'Your  sKvincB  will  earn 

5  Per  Cent  Per  Year 

for  cvu  I  day  io  uui  care.  Eanuims  leuiltteu  ienn-4uuiiially 
bf  check  or  compamided.  We  have  never  paid  leae  than 
5%  per  year  on  nviniB,  diitributini:  to  holden  of  onr 
tatlifaatfa  profits  ameuotbiff  to  nearly  tfaree^narten  of  a 
million  dolbrs,  while  materially  adding  to  our  surplus. 
Onr  bosineas  is  condncted  under 

Hew  York  Banking:  Department  SaperTlslon 

by  whom  it  is  eauniied  each  year. 
Let  us  show  you  how  we  can-handle  your  savings  a» 
counts  to  better  advantage  than 
most  other  bonking  institutions. 
WRITE  TO-DAY. 

'  w.rmjm 

SIMM* 

IRDDSTRIAL  SAYINGS 
and  LOAN  CO. 

W  TiMi  UMif ,  Bmlwajr 
H«w  Yarii  our 


N 
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O  MATTER  in  what  part  of  the 
countiy,  nor  in  how  small  a 
town  you  live,  you  may  have 
a  costume  that  embodies  the 
latest  New  York  ideas. 

You  do  not  have  to  bother  with  shopping,  match- 
ing, trying  on,  or  the  other  worries  that  go  with 
dressmaking.  We  mail  you  pur  Style  Book  and 
Samples  free ;  you  select  the  design  and  material 
which  you  prefer,  and  we  make  the  garment  espe- 
cially to  order  for  you. 

Here  is  one  of  hundreds  of  letters  that  reach  us 
every  week : 

"  ■\ty  mit  tamt  thij  tnm^- 

/<-r  Iht  frr/r,  -fjit.  Itii  e»- 
irrelj  mtti/iictory  m  trrrv 
way  ■  t  tuid  rto  idtn  f  caiud 
tti  it  lit  aiticify.  On  tht 
itrtHt[tk  1^  ytturfrtomftnfji 
OHtt  Uu  ^itttti/nl  ti/f^Ar- 
ttvt-f  t}/  ikt  lutt  I  thitJt  j/ifu 
tpi//  rrffh^f  two  er  thrff 
ffrAerri    JratK    lairte    f/    my 

MiMt  LMty  E,  Kwit, 

Sfrinituld,  ike. 

Winter  Suits 
and  Cloaics 

MADZ  TO  OSSXX 
H«t  Seady-Ilad* 

$6  to  $25 

We  Gurutee  to 

Fit  Toa  or  Kef  and 

Tour  Money 

Our  Style  Book, 
sent  free,  explains 
how  we  can  fit  you 
by  mail  and  contains 
150  illustrations  of 
the  latest  Winter 
styles. 

We  send  with  it 
samples  selected  from 
our  stock  of  over  400 
of   the    new   winter  ^^^ 

materials.  "^ 

VISiTINQ  COSTUMES     .    .    .  $6.00  to  $20 

TAILOR-MADE  SUITS    .    .    .  $7.50  to  $25 

SEPARATE  SKIRTS   ....  $3.50  to  $12 

RAIN  COATS $9.75  to  $20 

JACKETS  and  COATS     .    .    .  $5.75  to  $25 

Wa  CatiH  d>'CT3  to  anv  part  of  tbe  United  States 
WC  dCUU  rVjZC  otir  WlnterStyle  Book,  showing 

the  latest  New  York  fashions,  and  containing  simple  direc- 
tions for  taking  measurements  correctly ;  also  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Sample*  of  the  Newect  IHaterlala. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  simply  say :  "  Send  mo 
your  StyM  Book  and  Samples,"  and  oe  sure  to  mention 
whether  you  wish  samples  for  a  suit,  skirt,  cloak  or  rain  coat, 
and  about  the  colors  you  desire. 

Wrtta  to.day ;  you  will  receive  them  by  tetutn  mail. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 

119  and  121  West  23d  St.,  Ifev  York 

Mill  Ordsn  Oaly.  No  .tinta  or  Bnackti.  Bit.  17  Yean. 
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THE   1906    MODEL 
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M    POPE^HARTFORD   MODEL  F  is  the  car  to  binr  becauK  of  its  vrao- 
'/ /f     detful  efficiency  and  durability,  and  because  for  quietness,  ^eed  and  hill-climbing  quakes 
' '  '  '  it  surpasses  everything  on  the  market  at  anywhere  near  the  price.  AH  parts  are  built  on  the 
INTERCHANGEABLE  PLAN  and  are  ACCESSIBLE  for  inspeaion  and  adjustment 
MOTOR  consists  o\  a  4-cylinder,  vertical,  water-cooled  efigine  with  cylinders  caft  in 
pairs.     TRANSMISSION  :    sliding  gear,  tfiree   speeds  forward  and  reverse.     CAR- 
BURETOR:   ^>ecially  designed,  insuring  economy  in  fuel  consumption  and  maximuiii 
power.      CONTROL:    throtde  and  ignition  levers  on  lingje  sector  that  doe*  not  re- 
volve with  wheel.        DRIVE:  bevel  gear  through  propeller   <haft  to  the  rear  a»|r 
TOMNEAU :  non-removable,  dust-proof,  double  side  entrai^    DESIGN :  artistic  in 
cbrictptionand  execution.  Order  now  for  early  delivery.  Price  *2500 

p6pC:- HARTFORD     MODEL     D    u  our    2-cyliDda.    copoMd.  18  H.P.,  double 

Uiie  enlrmee  touring  car,  with  engine  under  the  bonnet.      A  depend^le  m«rhiiir  of  eit«bliibtH 

■  Imputation,  and  jiut  the  car  for  the  man  who   piefen  to  be  indeppsdent  of  the  profeuional 

chautfem.     Immediate  delivery.  Price  $1600 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

HARTFORD,   CONN. 

r  TO*K  ORT,  1738  Broadway.     BOSTOH,  MASS.,  836  Columbu  AVcnue 
SAH  FSAKOISCO,  OAL.,451  Miuion  Street 
VASHOieTOIl,  D.  0.,  619  llth  Street 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 
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Mr.    OWEN     WISTEjR'S    new  novel 

Lady  Baltimore 

By  the  author  0/  The  Virginian 

"Mr.  Owen  Wister's  'Lady  Baltimore '  "  A  very  different  book  from  The  Vir- 

stands  out  in  the  weary  waste  of  present-  ginian  .  .  .  but  a  love  story,  pure  and 

day  fiction  like  a  palm-tree  in  the  desert,  simple,  dainty  and  full  of  grace.  .  .  . 

Here  is   taste,  here    is   wit,  delicacy,  Very  rare  indeed  is  it  to  come  upon  a 

humor,  .  .  .  tempting  one  to  apply  many  novel  which  gives  one  so  much  satis- 

rather  extreme  expressions  of  approval  faction  as  does  '  Lady  Baltimore.' " 

to  this  \M6k."^-jBaItimore  News.  — Brooklyn  Edgle. 

"  It  is  the  quiet  annals  of  an  old  Southern  town  told  in  the  half  whimsical,  wholly 
sympathetic  style  of  Cranford,  to  which  it  is  closely  akin  in  charm." 

Record-Herald,  Chicago. 

Charmingly  illustrated.     Cloth,  lamo,  $i.jO 


New  Books  of  Notable  Interest 

A|{iies  and  Eiertan  Castle's       neui  novel       If  Youth  hut  Knew 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Pride  o(  Jennico,"  "  Yoang  April,"  etc.  Cloth,  ft. so 

Mr,  Eden  PhlUpotts's        new  novel       The  Portreeve 

By  the  Author  of  "  Children  of  the  Mist,"  "  The  American  Prisoner,"  "  The  Secret  Woman,"  etc. 

Cloth,  tM.so 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's        new  play       Nero        By  the  Author  of"  Vfysses." 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  latest  brilliant  success.  Cloth,  ius  >"*  (Postage  ic),  on  Japantse  vellum,  $s.oo  net 

Mr.  John  Spar|{o*s    social  study    The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children 

A  personal  mvestigation  of  the  conditions  of  poverty  affecting  children.     Cloth,  $t.so  net  (Posiagt  ijc.) 

Mr.  Huiio  R.  Heyier's        Municipal  Ownership  in  Great  Britain 

The  facts  of  experience  with  figures,  sources,  and  dates  fully  given.  Cloth,  tt.so  net  (postage  i}e.) 

Meoiolrs  of  Archbishop  Temple  hy  Seven  Friends 

The  story  ol  a  rare  combination  of  blended  breadth  and  power.  Two  volnmes,  Svo,  tqMO  net 

Professor  C.  T.  Winchester's       Life  of  John  Wesley 

"  It  IS  a  remarkable  book,  wise  in  its  emphases,  free  from  all  commonplace,  clear,  graphic,  candid,  and 
mostentertaining  withal."— Bishop  John  H.Vincent.  Cloth,  iimo,ti.io  net  (postage  ije.) 

READY  THIS  WEEK 
Vapoleon       Volume  IX.  of  the       Camlwidiie  Modern  History 

The  sixth  to  appear  in  the  notable  series  projected  by  Lord  Acton,  to  be  completed  in  twelve  vohimes. 
The  work  is  described  by  the  Nation  as  "  the  most  full,  comprehensive,  and  scientific  history  of  modem 
times."  Cloth,  royal  Svo,  $4M0  net 

tev.  John  A.  Ryan's  A  Living  Watfe 

A  discussion  of  both  its  ethical  and  economic  aspects.  Cloth,  into,  $1.00  net.  Just  ready 

*rofessor  L.  H.  Bailey's  Plant  Breeding 

Fourth  edition,  with  additional  material  on  the  current  practice  of  plant  breeding.       Chlh.ttmo.tusntf 

^    THE   MACMILLAN    COMPANY    ^'l^ewYoriT'' 
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HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY  TbIS 

THE    ELECTION    OF    SENATORS 

(American  Public  Problems  Series) 

By  Ckorge  H.  Haynes,  Author  of  "  Representation  in  State  Legislatures."    tl.SO  net,  by  ntail  $1.63. 

Shows  the  historical  reasons  for  the  present  system  of  election,  and  its  effects  on  the  Senate  and 
the  Senators,  and  on  State  and  local  governments,  with  a  detailed  review  of  the  arguments  f«>r  and 
against  direct  election. 

IMMIGRATION 

(American  Public  Problems  Series) 

By  Prescott  P.  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League,    f  t.SO  net,  by  maQ  #1.63. 

"  A  fascinating  subject  as  treated  by  Mr.  Hall.  .  .  .  He  writes  with  conviction  but  not  with 
prejudice  or  passion.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  can  be  found  equallv  fuU  and  conveniently  arranged 
statistics,  and  as  good  an  epitome  of  legislation."— A''.  Y.  Times  Review. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  NATION 

By  George  S.  Merriam.    tl.75  net,  by  mail  #1.98. 

"  Sensible  people  who  wish  to  know,  who  wish  to  form  good  sound  opinions,  and  especially  those 
who  wish  to  take  their  honest  part  in  the  great  duties  of  the  hour,  will  read  the  book,  will  study  it, 
and  will  find  nothing  else  better  worth  reading  and  study."— EDWARD  EVERETT  HALB. 

AMERICAN    TRADE    UNIONISM 

J.  H.  Hollander  and  Q.  E.  Bamett,  Editors.    #2.75  net,  by  mail  #2.98. 

"  A  study  of  trades  unions  in  the  concrete.    Impartial  and  thorough  .  .  .  expertly  written." 

— A/i  Y.  Times  Reviem. 

PROBLEMS    OF    BABYHOOD 

By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wells  Fits.    With  some  twenty  illustrations  by  E.  A.  Bell.    Just  pub- 
lished, 2d  printing  already  called  for.    #1.25  net,  by  mail  #1.33. 

Discusses  the  vital  problems  connected  with  the  constructive  control  of  the  baby's  health  and 
strength  of  body  and  of  character.  Based  on  the  experience  of  the  physician  and  the  parent,  it 
furnishes  a  rare  combination  of  practical  hygiene  and  accurate  psycholc^  simply  interpreted  and 
charmingly  illustrated. 

NATURE   AND    HEALTH 

By  Dr.  Edward  Curtis.    Sensible  advice  on  the  care  of  the  person  and  the  home.    #1.25'net,  by 
mail  #1.37. 

"  One  can  dip  into  it  here  and  there,  and  bla-certsih  al«a}^^fln<iN^g  something  worth  while,  tokl 
succinctly  with  a  dry  wit  that,  like  the  claws  of  the  burr,  makes  it  stick.  ...  He  believes  in 
cultivating  the  imagination  and  the  memory.    His  book  will  make  its  readers  think."—  Times  Review. 

"  Writes  from  lone:  experience  and  with  simplicity  of  lang^uage  and  robust  directness.  .  .  .  May 
be  heartily  commended  to  the  lay  reader 'desirous  of  leading  a  sane,  clean,  wholesome  life." 

— Literary  Diftst. 

RAHAB 

By  Richard  Burton,  Author  of  "  Forces  in  Fiction,"  "  Lyrics  of  Brotherhood,"  etc.    Just  pub- 
lished.   #  1 .25  net,  by  mail  #  1 .31 . 

A  verse  drama  portraying  the  fall  of  Jericho,  with  Rahab,  the  Old  Testament  enchantress,  as 
the  central  figure. 

"  A  poetic  drama  of  high  quality  .  .  .  simply  and  fluently  written,  with  many  feliciticis  of 
phrase  .  .  .  there  is  plenty  of  dramatic  action.  The  'human  interest'  is  sufficiently  strong,  .  .. 
the  tale  one  of  repentance  and  pure  love  requited."— A'l  Y.  Timts  Review. 

THE   DIVINE    FIRE 

By  May  Sindair.    A  story  of  the  regeneration  of  a  London  poet    #1.50. 

"  Pervaded  by  .  .  .  seriousness  of  invention  and  stamped  with  the  distinction  of  high-class 
manship.  ...  A  novel  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  real  things  of  the  time."— Til/  OtUUok. 
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PUTNAM'S  NEW  BOOKS  luJSlTcS.. 


Reminiscences  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops 

By  Henry  Codman  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York 

8vo.     With  I  J  photogravurt  Portraits. 

In  his  own  easy  and  graceful  manner  Bishop  Potter  has  recorded  ilhiminating  anecdotes  and  experiences  connected  with 
lamous  bishops.  These  reminiscences  are  very  human  and  personal  and  reveal  ^r»  men  themselves  under  their  vestments. 
Bishop  Potter  has  done  more  than  write  a  charming  book ;  he  has  performed  a  genuine  service  in  preserving  these  mtimate 
memories  of  distinguished  prelates,  and  some  of  the  memoirs  which  his  readers  will  iind  most  precious  concern  himself. 

From  a  College  Window 

By  Arthur  C.  Benson,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge 

Crown  8vo.    Net  $i.3S 

A  collection  of  familiar  essays,  in  which  the  reader  is  brought  under  the  spell  of  a  singularly  interesting  and  attractive 
personality.  The  book  is  a  frank  outpouring  of  the  author's  intimate  thoughts,  a  frank  expression  of  what  he  prizes  and 
expects  in  life.  The  papers  are  characterized  by  the  intimacy  of  sell-revelation,  the  allusiveness  and  sense  of  overHow  tint 
belong  to  the  familiar  essay  at  its  best. 

In  Thamesland 

Cruises  and  Rambles  through  England  from  the  Sources  of  the  Thames 

to  the  Sea 

By  Henry  Wellington  Wack,  author  of  "The  Congo  Free  State,"  "Romance  of 
Victor  Hugo  and  Juliette  Drouet,"  etc. 

Crown  8vo.     With  about  loo  illustrations  and  a  map.    Net  $j.oo 

A  book  literally  packed  with  historic  aiid  romantic  associations  which  adorn  the  story  of  tlie  great  little  river.  It  is  indispen- 
sable company  in  boat,  trap,  and  automobile,  and  to  all  travellers  in  the  region  most  characteristic  of  English  life  and  manners. 

Life  in  the  Open 

,         Sport  with  Rod,  Gun,  Horse,  and  Hound  in  Southern  California 

By  Charles  F.  Holder,  author  of  "  Life  of  Darwin,"  "  Big  Game  Fishes,"  etc. 

8vo,  gs  illustrations.    Net  $SJo 

Mr.  Holder  has  ridden,  driven,  sailed,  tramped,  fished,  and  shot  over  every  foot  of  the  forest  and  sea,  plain  and  mountain, 
which  he  describes  so  picturesquely  and  with  such  keen  delight.  His  book  is  a  chronicle  of  sporting  experiences  that  carries 
along  wit>i  it  a  good  deal  of  exciting  narrative  and  a  considerable  amount  of  interesting  information  m  regard  to  soaal  life, 
as  well  as  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country  he  loves  so  well. 


.Witaged  Wheels  in  France 


By  Michael  Myers  Shoemaker,  author  of  "The  Heart-  of  the  Orient,"  "The  Great 

Siberian  Railway,"  etc. 

8vo.    IVitA  about  Ho  illustrations.    Net  $ijo 

The  record  of  a  motor-car  trip  of  nearly  5000  miles  over  superb  highways  and  enchanting  byways  through  the  Rhine  Valley 
and  thence  to  Switzerland.  The  volume  is  m  no  sense  a  guide-book ;  no  set  itinerary  was  followed  with  feverish  haste,  but,  as 
fancy  might  direct,  pausing;  in  some  ancient  city  or  quaint  village,  climbing  mountains  to  visit  long-forgotten  castles,  or 
rollir.g  into  valleys  in  search  of  deserted  atibeys. 

NEW    NOVELS   WORTH    READING 


No.  loi.    By  Wymond  Carey.    Illustrated. 
Air  ThM  Was  Possible. 

By  H.  O.  Sturgis.    Illustrated. 
The  Sacred  Cup.    By  Vincent  Brown. 


Saints  in  Society. 

By  Margaret  Baillie-Saundbrs. 
Peter  and  Alexis.    By  Dmitri  Merejkowski. 
A  Lost  Cause.    By  Guy  Thorne. 


Each  Crown  8vo.    $/.jo. 


mSiti^ca^p.  G.  p.  Putnam's  Sons         ''^'^^'^o^i''*' 
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THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  NOVEL 

THE  «  BISHOP  " 
OF  COTTONTOWM 

By  John  Trotwood  Moore. 
Author  of  "  A  Summer  Hymnal,"  "  Songt  and  Stories  from  Tennettee,"  etc. 
A  magnificent,  once-in-a-lifetime  novel  depicting  the  bright  lights  and  deep 
shadows  of  Southern  life  to-day.  It  is  a  splendid  story  of  love  and  passion,  broad 
and  human,  filled  with  striking  experiences  of  a  quaint,  knightly  old  character 
called  the  "  Bishop,"  the  hero  of  many  thrilling  adventures  in  the  sacred  cause 
of  childhood  and  young  womanhood. 

The  story  of  a  grand  pacing  race,  in  which  the  "  Bishop  "  enters  his  strange 
old  horse,  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  descriptions  in  literature.  You  fairly  hear 
the  hoof-beats  as  the  foaming  horses  come  down  the  stretch  neck  and  neck. 

To  give  you  a  taste  of  this  matchless  story,  the  publishers  have  bound,  separ- 
ately,  the  vivid  chapter  about  the  horse  race.     It  is  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 
Frontispiece  in  colors  and  four  drawing  by  the  Kinneys.    Price,  $1.50  at  all  booksellen. 


THE  SKULL  TOAST  BOOK 

Compiled  and  tUuitrated  by  Clire  Victor  Dwig^ini. 

too  ptgci  of  Totsti  with  Dcw  and  immitable  lUuitra- 
tiont  in  "  Dwig't  "  happiest  vein. 

Cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a  skull  snd  printed  on  Bone 
Color  paper. 

Price,  Cloth,  60  cents.  Leather,  $I4M. 


THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  THE  EGG 

Written  and  illustrated  by  Clare  Victor  Dwinins. 

Rhymes  and  sketches,  funny  and  fantattic  aoout  tm. 

Printed  on  Yolk  Yellow  paper.  Scrambled  Bgf  finuh. 
Cut  out  in  efg  shape. 

Price,  Paper,  15  cents:  Cloth,^6o  cents;  Leather,  pyrv 
graphic,  S1.00. 


PANAMA 

THE  ISTHMUS  AND  THE  CANAL 

By  C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay,  Author  of   "  The  Philippines,"  "  India,  Past  and  Preaent,"  etc 
Cloth.    300  pages.    34  Halftone  Engraving*,    a  Maps  from  Latest  Sunrejr*.    Price,  |i.oo  net. 

'  This  work  of  intense  and  timely  interest  is  absolutely  required  for  a  fair,  up-to-date  knowl- 
edge of  the  greatest  question  before  the  country  to-day.  Its  author  is  well  fitted,  by  his  indepen- 
dent position,  tr>  tell  the  story  of  Panama  impartially,. and  bia  statement*  cany  (be  full  weight  of 
recognized  authority.  The  story  of  the  Isthmus  reads  like  a  romance  from  the  days  of  the  dis- 
coverers through  those  of  De  Lesseps,  with  his  gigantic  scheme  and  scandal,  down  to  the  recent 
events  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  which  have  passed  too  rapidly  for  busy  people  to  follow.  All 
this  history  is  given  here  in  the  most  graphic  manner.  The  description  o^  the  latest  American 
plan  for  the  Canal  is  presented  in  plain,  simple  language  comprehensible  to  any  reader.  Excel- 
lent illustrations  show  the  progress  of  the  work,  with  fine  portraits  of  those  who  are  doing  it. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THOUGHTFUL  READERS 

SOCIAL  LAW 
In  the  Spiritual  Worid 


'      ^    THE  DOUBLE  SEARCH 

Studies  in  Atonement  and  Prayer,  by  Rufns  M.  Jones, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Hsverford  College.  Author 
of  "  Social  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World." 

A  stimulating  volume  by  one  of  the  most  devout  and 
progressive  of  our  modem  thinkers. 

iuthor's  edition.  Cloth,  i6mo..  115  pp.    Price,  $  .75 


Bv  Ruros  M.  Joms. 
Studies-  in    Human    and     Divine    IntcndatSoosb^ 
Cloth,  isroo.,  in   pp.    Price,   Si.*S   *■■*•   f**f  " 


isroo. 
cents  additionaL 


Pw  Sale  in  all  Book-stores. 


Send  lor  Circnlin  and  Additional  liat  of  (few  Beekib 

PRU.ADKLPJ 


I 


ITHE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 


■mRnirm 
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THE    OUTLOOK  ADVERTISING    DEPARTMENT 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  STANDS  FOR  INFORMATION 

To  have  information  is  to  have  knowledge.  Knowledge  consists 
bility  to  answer  questions.  The  man  who  can  answer  questions  is 
y  considered  the  educated  man.  The  most  direct  way  to  gain 
I  education,  such  knowledge,  such  information,  is  to  use  regularly 
best  encyclopaedia  in  existence.     This  is  unquestionably 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

Edited  by  Professors  Gilman,  Peck  and  Colby,  it  gives  information  absolutely 
loritative  with  unprejudiced  treatment  of  every  subject  it  contains.  Completed 
n  through  the  events  of  last  year — it  is  acknowledged  the  most  recent  work  of 
dnd  in  existence  to-day. 

The  arrangement  of  its  contents  is  so  simple  that  not  a  moment  is  lost  in  look- 
up any  topic  or  subject. 

Every  bit  of  information  in  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  is  of  interest  to  the 
age  person.     There  is  no  "as-dry-as-an-encyclopaedia"  article  in  the  entire  work. 
3ur  selling  plan  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  matter  ol price  need  not  be  an  obstacle 
any  intending  puvchasecii.  Letusisend  you,  without  your  incurring  any  obligation, 

Two  Useful  and  Interesting  Books,  Free 

he  is  the  famoo*  >s-cent  Qaestion  Book,  which  contains  everyday  questions  yon  otight  to  know  how  ^(P  ^^  "f^ 
uwer,  but  half  of  which  you  probably  cannot  answer  off-hand.  This  Utile  book  is  to  show  the  useful-  ^^  ^  ^S% 
and  practicability  of  the  foremost  encyclopxdia  in  existence  to-day!  ^^  ^^ jt^^*!^F 

The  other  book  contains  pages  descriptive  of  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  specimen  paBres.  ^^^- ^^  ^^'^^^ 
imile  illustrations  from  The  New  International,  showing  the  work's  scope,  and  the  easy  payment  ^  .e*  ^^^^-^^^ 
by  which  one  can  secure  this  great  work  without  a  large  initial  expenditure.  «^^  ««      ^^*ol^  .••'' 

It  wih  ukt  you  less  thaii  a  minute  to  fill  in  the  coupon.    Mailit  and  you  will  receive  at       _9^xv^  v&*\«^»'»° 
!  these  two  valuable  books.  ^  <?•  V*"?"  *"  «• 

DD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Pablishers,  372  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City       ^'^J^^'^t^''   ••■'' 

PECIAL  OFFER;  J^  --yo-  »-i»crib.   ^i>':^\^€-0.-^  ...••• 

rnatlonal    Encyclopaedia     in    response    to       ^y'Vn*J'    sV    'je*"*      .•"'"      .••''"  .•■''*     .•• 

Ii  advertisement,  we  -will  send  an  Ex^ra        -C  ^\if*''^''C*i^''     .••■"' 
>/uiiie  Free,    entitled.    ••  Courses    of       ^^^ <''y^^*t>^       •■''  -.•••"''     ••■'  ■■\J^ 

..dini  sad  Study."  .■■•■i^:^^M^-"y' ^■■■''iXy' "^ * 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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HOPE  AND  MEMORV.-By  Kinyon  Cox 
Example  of  pictures  for  wedding  gifts,  exclusively  in 

Catalogue,  200  illustrations,  25  cts.  (stamps),  this  charge 
deducted  from  purchase  of  Prints.     Copyright  iqoo  by 

Cartis  &  Cameron  (^""'^llSifS'^^afy,  Bostoa 


A    Universal  Exchange  of  All    Varieties  of 
Earnest  Religious  Thought 

The  Hibbert  Journal 

Each  number  comprises  240  pages.  Yearly  sub- 
scription S2.S0,  post  free.  Single  numbers  75  cents, 
post  free.    Chief  contents  of  April  number : 

'*J'".'!*"4°"  o*  *>■*  %>'rlt  ■  Working  Religtofl  for 
MaBkInd?    By  Dom  Cuthbkrt  Butler. 

"W  .•'?'"5*^  Buddhl»m    Appeal!  to  a  Chrtotlao 
rheltt.    By  Professor  ].  Estlin  Carpenter. 

Doe»  Cbrlatlan  Belief  Require  Metaphy(lc5  ?    By  Pro- 
fessor E.  S.  Drown.  — ^  ' 

IWr.  Blrrell'a  Choice.    By  the  Rtght  Rev.  Lord  Bishop 
of  Carlisle. 

The  Wortclns  Faith  of  the  Sodal  Reforner.    By  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Jones.  .  .       ' 

St.  Cathertne  of  Siena.    By  Edmund  G.  Gardner. 

^^*i:V'  '"<'  '-'■"■t'  ol  Development  In  ChrUUae 
Doctrtnet  iBy  the  Rev.  Principal  W.Jones-Davies. 

''"  «*t2"'yf  *'•"  "*  ^*  ?«•>  •»»  VtSXk.    By  the  Author  of 
Pro  Chnsto  et  Ecclesia."  . 

The  Resurrection.    A  Layman's  DIakMrac.    By  IT.  W. 

Kolleston. 

•       *^'!-^*tH?'*?.  ■'*'o*=i'""  "=  the  Divine  Element  In 
I  ,       Christianity.    By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

J '      ^ilfl*  '^"■"■w''  o<  Signed  Reviews  and  Blbllogtapliy 
of  Recent  Literature.  -»    k  * 

Subscnptions  are  booked  and  single  numiers  sold  by : 
a.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  129-133  West  Twentieth  St.,  N.  Y. 
American  Unitarian  Association,  2S  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
Prom  any  good  bookseller  or 
WlUlams  ft  Norgatc,  14  Henrietta  St..  Covcnt  Oardeo, 


DR.  A.  H.  BRADFORD'S 


NEW   BOOK 


The  Inward  Light 


By  the  Same  Author 


"  The  Ascent  of  the  Soul,'' "  The  Age  of 
"  Messages  of  the  Masters,"  etc, 


Faith," 


.noble book  .  .  .  Ycni  have itmck  mto  the vety  hcut 
I  bidden  us  put  our  faith  where  tlooe  it  can  waoS?'- 


THE  INWARD  LIGHT 

*'  It  is  a  noble  book 
of  life  and 
Profetior 

"The  Inward  Light  is  a  cootribution  to  TheolacioU 
tuie  which  indicates  that  Christ  is  cominx  to  His  own 
hope  you  may  sell  a  million  copies  o(  that  lemarkable ' 
Projesun-  Hiram  CorsoH^  CmtuU  UnrvrrsHy. 

^  f_S°^  yV  '°y  horty. thanks  for  a  book  that  sets  fonh  a 
ChrteUanity  that  »  Christian,  broad  as  the  stodat  ww  ovtf 
4e  Master  and  as  real  as  the  earth  He  tmi.''-Xn.  T.  T. 
Mtmttr,  D.D. 

aJ^.^?^  Pf-"?J  •PS*™'  and  intellcctaal  vo<nt.''-Ihmdu 


I 


a(a 


's!^ 


A  vicon»s,  couraKCons,  and  msphinE 

ueme,  sure  to  excite  cnntroveray  but  full  of  the  troth 
tbetimesneed."— Citru<Mi>  iVarltHLMJen). 
.  "  Amoosst  books  deaUnc  with  the  Ucher  Ufe  this  will  take  ■ 
foremost  pUce.  It  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  trodden  the 
Iproer  planes  of  buinan  expeneoce  and  obtained  an  insiaht  mto 
things  not  seen  by  tSP-Eatltrti  Menme  Nrm  iEmglMnd). 
'  '^  poetry,  its  mysticism,  its  vaswneis  are  the  chaiacteria- 
cif  that  truth  of  expenence  which  transcends  ezactncas  ol 

His 
-  J  me  UMtaoJt, 

A  book  wpnhy  to  rank  with  the  best  works  of  the  old 
hill  g<  nnicy  and  sweet  reasonableneas.''— A>wm7 


tiqi^.that  mith  of  expenence  wMch  transcends  ei 
definitioii.  A  book  of  religion,  rather  than  tbeologr. 
heat)x>o\.."-TluChuU»k: 

*'  A  book  wf 
mystics,  yet  full  ^,  __ 
OvifU  HiUit,  b.D. 


Price  BLSO  net 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  i  CO.,  New  York 


BHIGMAS  OF 
PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH 

BY  PKOf.  JAMES  H.  HrSLOP.  PH.D.,  U.D.,  VKE-PKESIXHT 

Of  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PSYCHICAL  SESEARCH. 
A  compreliensive  account  of  the  Investigation  of  Crratal 
Vision,  Telepathy,  Dream  Coincidents,  Apparittona, 
Premouitions,  Glairroyance,  Mediumlstio  Phenomena, 
etc.,  by  that  eminent  group  of  scientiflo  men  compoaiiig 
the  Cuunoil  of  the  Society  for  Parohieal  Beseareb.  Also 
by  the  tame  author, 

SGIENCE^A  FUTURE  UFE 

Based  on  the  astonndlne  data  accumulated  bySirOllTer 
Lodge,  Sir  William  Crooks,  Prof.  Wiilism  James,  I>r 
Kiehard  Hodgson,  Prof.  Sidgwick,  Prof.  Newbold, 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Prof.  Byslop,  and  others.  In  their  iuTes- 
tigatlon  of  Personal  Identity  in  Psyehtoal  Phenomena. 

Each,  bound  in  cloth,  $1.S0 ;  by  mail,  tLffi  each. 
HERBERT  B.  TURNER  t  CO.,  -   -   Publlthsra,  BoMta,  Mo*. 


A  BOOK  FOX  THE  MIDDLE-AGED  AND  BEYOND 

''Diet  in  Relation  to 

Age  and  Activity'' 

With  Hints  Concerning  Habits  CoNDtJciw  to 
Longevity.  By  Sir  HENRY  THOMPSON.  F.R.CS. 
(London),  etc.    12mo.  cloth.    ONE  DOLLAR. 

"A  .heahhfttl.  o&et  to  Dr.  Osier's  docmatk:  assumpOuo  may  be 
found  m  this  bnef  and  concise  volume."— School,  N.  Y. 

0/  all  booiuUers,  or  prntpaid  on  rtceife  «f  trice. 

F.  WARNE  &  CO.,    -    36  E.  22d  St.,  N.  Y. 


15     CENTS     ^SUAfiSe  roo,  evCTT  wrek  for  IJ  weeks,  the 
"*'     ^^fci'Wi^     Pathinder.  the  old  reliable  national  news 


review   for 
money-saver. 


V-      -  ^ —      rainnnaer.  me  oia   rcliaBIc  national  Dews 
l'1LXlSi..'^'''"i.AYli''F^>,B^.'«r-.2h.'iKF 


Digitized  by  VJW»^V1V^ 
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Don't  decide  on  your  school  until  you 
have   looked  through  the  pages  of 


Colliens 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Girls'  schools  all  together,  boys'  schools 
all  together,  military  schools  all 
together;     then    come    co-educational. 

All  school  announcements  alongside  or 
facing  pure  reading  matter — ^the  most 
accessible   school   directory   issued. 


Comer's  for  April  28  Comer's  for  July    28 

Comer's  for  May    26  Comer's  for  Aug.  25 

Collier's  for  June  30  Comer's  for  Sept.  29 


These  are  the  numbers  in  which  the  School  Directory  will  be 
published.  Your  name  wilt  be  entered  for  all  six  issues  on 
receipt  of  thirty  cents.  (Stamps  acceptable.)  These  nmn^bers 
will  be  of  especial  interest  and  value  to  you,  for,  in  addition 
to  carryiiitg  the  School  Directorv,  they  will  contain  Miss 
'•  Jessie  Willcox  Smith's  interesting  series  of  pictures,  entitled 
"  Tragedies  of  Childhood."  Each  picture  will  be  beautifully 
reproduced  in  colors.  Address  COLLIER'S,  The  National 
Weekly,  413  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 
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TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 

n5  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  ^"HSTr^r- 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  ichools.  and  famihes. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.  Wm.  O.  Pratt.  Marr. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

81  Chapel  St.,  Albanr,  N.  Y.    Supplies  schonit  of  allKrades 
with  competent  teachers.    Assists  teachers  in  obtaining  positions. 


,A««  Acr^nOV  ^  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  In- 
>**■■  *mj5«i««*-^  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
•  fancies  and  tells  #t|at-  is  somcthinir.  but  if  it  is  asked  to 
you  about  them  *■■«»•■  recommend  a  teacher  and  rec- 
dmmends  you.  that  is  more.    Ours     VB^k^««%«*««*««^«atf1a 

c  w.  BAROb'EN,  syr«iM«.  N.  Y.   Kccommenas 

CALIFORNIA 


Outdoor 


Study  . 
All  Winter 


Bncllth  CUwIcaJ  School  forOirli, 

Paudena,  California 
1h  tht  most  dtUghi/^  climatt. 
17th  Year.    New  Buildings.    Gymnasi- 
tun.  Art,  Music.    Certificates  admit  to 
Eastern  colleges.    Pupils  met  in  Chi* 
cage.       Anna  B.  Orton,  Principal. 


Girls*  Collegiate 
School 

(Casa  de  Rosaa) 
LOS    ANGELES.    CAL. 


Fifteenth  year.  Certificate  ad- 
mits to  Smith,  Wellesley,  Stan- 
foni.  Wells.  Vassar.  "  An  ideal 
school  amid  ideal  surrtnindinsfs." 
For  illustrated  year  book,  apply  to 
Principals.  AucK  K.  Parsons. 
Jbannb  W.  Dbnnbn. 


CONNECTICUT 


CoiritBcncuT,  Brookfleld  Center. 
IS  YOUR  YOUNG  SON 


to  be  entrusted  to  a  boarding  school?  A  great  life  proeeM  will 
now  bofln  In  him :  while  he  studies  and  piajrB  he  must  learn  to 
adjust  himself  to  his  enrlromnent  and  bis  fellows.  He  needs 
discipline  KlTen  In  lovebT  an  experienced  hand.  Whether  you 
prefer  for  him  a  large  school  or  a  small  one,  the  master  who 
founded 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

thirty-one  years  ago,  and  still  maintains  it  personally,  wlU  with 

pleasure  send  to  anyone  on  request  his  new  book  about  Its  Ufa. 

taoo.   atboys;  noHfwone  TeoelTed<adN 

thau  IS.   A  separate  room  for  each  boy. 

FREDERICK  8.  CURTIS.  Masttr. 

A  Training   School   for  the    Christian 
"inistry.    Open  to  College  Graduates  of 


HARTFORD  S. 


all  Denominations  on  equal  terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Specialisation  m  each  Departmeni 
h)  Missions  and  Religious  Pedai 
Sept.  26.  lSOf>.    Address  TH 


i^^lfSEMINARf 


INGLESIDE^A  School  for  Girls 

New  Mlirord,  I.ltchBeld  Co.,  Conn.         ' 

School  year  begins  Tuesday.  October  9th,  19(16. 

kts.  WM.  b.  BLACK.  Patroness. 


CoMNECTiccT.  Norwalk.  "  Hillside." 

Mrs.  Mead's  School  for  Girls 

affords  thorough  preparation  for  College.    Certificate  admits  td  lead- 
ing Colleges.   Weil  equipped.    General  and  special  courses  of  study. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  MEAD.  Principal. 

„Miss  Butts*s  School  for  Girls 

NOR%\^CH,  CONNECTICUT.  Offers  a  healthful,  happy 
home  with  ihe  best  advantages  for  study  and  recreation. 

Boxwood  Manor  School  for  Girls   **'i'„^{,f*' 

College  Preparatory  and  Elective  Courses.  Music  and  Art  under 
direction  of  Mastera.  All  outdoor  sports,  C<vordinate  with  St. 
Margaret's  Hall,  San  Mateo,  Cal.  Mrs.  B.  S.  Griawolfl, 
PatroneM.    MIbs  Ida  Louise  Tebbetts,  Principal. 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Taconic  School 

Vi )  R  i<  I IC  LS.  L  u  ki-  V  i  t  lis  C'o  n  ti  s  N  4'  u  r  lie«ut  U  ul 
L.Hkt>iii  thp  tt*^rk»(]ili-v  Ulllit.  Sep^riiLc  hositifof  the 
y^kuiiKcr  (firii.  l  huri-iuirh  colle^  ^rcpdnition.  Mt»i£,  Art* 
LsterjtLirt.  SiiiittJitity  of  life,  tiult, 
iL-nriis,  t^askci  IjaIIl  buaiinc. 
%\^  UkltAH  [Htiw,  A.  If< 
nVtlU-hlr^  .in.1  lir>nMj^< 

OVrllnlryj. 


1?*^. 


i% 


■'re 


THE  SANFORD  SCHOOL 

On  a  well-atocked  farm  of  3fiO  acre* 
Rid|g«wold,  Redding  Ridge,  Connecticut— far-removed  frun 
the  distractions  of  town  life — rich  out-of-<loor  experiences,  not 
merely  athletics— individual  attention  under  experienced  tCMrnen— 
thorough  preparation  for  all  colleges— a  summer  session  for  caad«dates 
for  the  September  examinations.  D.  S.  Sfsnford,  A.M..  Head- 
master, refers  by  permission  to  the  Presidents  of  Har\-srd  and  Yale. 


THE  KING  SCHOOL       . 

S!olIege  or  business  prejiaration.    Twelve  boardingr  pupils.    Io£- 
ual   training   and   mstruction    suited    to   needs    of    e^ch    boy. 
Athletics.    Refers  to  Dean  of  Yale  Collore. 

H.  U.  KING,  Principal.  Stamford.  Coax 


Manor  School  for  Boys 


0 


Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  scien-^ 
tific    school.     Modem    buildings,  excellent 


eauipment,  gymnasium  100  by  SO  feet,  bowling- 
alleys,  athletic  field,  tennis,  etc. 

For  catalogue,  address 
LOWS  0.  MARRWn.  M,A,.TIm<  M»st«f.  aftw<.  C— . 


The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  GIRLS.    Stamford,  Conn.,  Rear  Hew  Tork  dtr 

Address 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  ScoTllle  Devmn,  A.B.  (Wellcslcx) 


THE  PHELPS  SCHOOL  forOirlii.'n'BUIncford.ConB. 

Surrounds  ffirls  with  home  influences.  Special  attention  to  veoal 
iiecd^,tVAequjpacd.  ^«|ie!MdkV#1ttl /•■■"'Hjni'^- ^^b- 
naSiMJinvf  cataMi^e.  iXdNMMIiUMlKMN',  PtMeiilU 

Con  NBCTictrr.'washliiglon. 

THE  RIDGE  SCHOOL 


)iome  school  for  older  boys.    Four  yean*  cpone  pr,.__^ 

«e.    All  athletics.      Wm.  C.  PiiNSHAoa  (Hirr.).  Principal. 

DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA 

The  Florence  School  for  Girls 

Regular  and  elective  courses.  College  Prepatatory  work  a  cp»> 
cialty.  Eminently  successful  instructors  in  Music,  Art.  Elocnlioa. 
The  school  home  life  cultured,  Christian.  For  catalogru^  addicas 
Mrs.  M.  Allbn  Martindrll.  2401  Mass.  Ave.  Washinttfo.  D.  C 


Bristol     School.       An  Episcopal  School  for  Gfria 

Home  and  College  Preparatorr  Courses.  Recent  purchase  of 
Chevy  Chase  Frendi  School  on  adjoining  gr9ands  atforat  separate 
residence  for  students  of  French.  Address  ntss  Auca  A.  Bxistdi, 
Principal.  Mintwood  Place  and  19th  Street.  Washington,  D.C 

CHEVY  CHASE  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY 

A  Home  Sdtool  for  Young  Ladies.    Campos  of  ten  acres.    Pr^ 
paratory  and  College  Courses.    Special  adyantiges  in  Music,  Aft. 
Klocution.  and  Domestic  Science.     Hnlthful  locatioa  and  pwc 
artesian  water.    Tenns  reasonable.    Address 
8.  N.  BARKKR,  LockDrawer  Ml.  WMtUastoii,  D.  C. 
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DELAWARE 


OME    FOR    A 
ANDICAPPED    CHILD 


^nl  m  *'bi>iil.  Lei  •  tMtnt^  b»  X^*  h]|[>i.Mr  tt>  *  drUrhLrul 

I  ntalatl^  or  phj4kAlJf .     huAHrf  «hllripv«  a  vpr'lElljk     trir  I 
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EUROPE 


I  Five  m 
I  Three  n 

1  ADDRCSS:  J 


DWIGHT  '•  "-^ 


COURS    ^TT^wmjim    r„.„ 

Five  months'  residence  and  study   in    Paris. 
Highest  references. 

<  Mm  1.  L,  CMaaM,  IHritkiHc 


Three  months'  travel. 

Mm  U  L,  CMaaM,  IHri(kTH«H>.  btl«wM4,  I.  t. 
all».a>rtoJraMrf«t,tllMl*far<DrlMMrt.  rirKFiuM 


Micfi  H<^«'  I^c>>c>>  Scliool  for  Yonng:  Ladles 

ITII99    II^SS  pO„   SUPPLEMENTARY  STUDY 

17th  rear.  145  ATenne  Victor  Hnso,  Paris,  Vranoe 


THE  THOMPSONAALOASSSRONI 

School  of  Travel 

spends  whole  school  year  abroad,   combining  travel    with  study. 
Usual  courses  and  rates.    Girls  saij  with  Prinapal  early  in  October. 
Mrs.  W.  W    SCOTT.  Sec'y   158  Central  Ave..  Dover.  N.  H7 

BBRLII^,    GERMANY 

WILIiABD  SCBOOI,  FOB  OIBLS 

Special  Courses  in  (merman.  Mosic,  Art,  Literature,  French.    Col- 
lege _  f  reparation.     Foreign  Travel.     Twenty-firat  year  opens  in 
For  circular  adorei 

-cti,  ~-  ~ 


October.    

am  luu  Lii( 


,  rk.D.  (aclthlWrt),  tT  l«il»sli  gbSMS,  BMlla. 


ILLI  NOIS 


THE  UHlVERSin  CF  CHICA60 

The  Umversity  yearis  divided  into  fpor  Qiarten,  Winter  ,Svin(, 
Suimner.  and  Autumn.  Admisaioa  is  jgranted  at  the  opening  oi 
each,  on  Janiary  2d,  April  2d,  June  IMh,  and  October  Itt. 

Giaduate  instruction  is  offered  m  the  Graduate  Scho^b  ol  Arts 
and  Litentuiet  and  the  Ogdcn  (Gndnate)  School  o<  Sctcnce. 

Professional  tnstnictioo  is  offered  in  the  Divinity  School,  the 
Law  School,  Rush  Medical  College  (affiliated),  and  the  Sduxd 
of  £duration. 

U  ndergnduate  instroctioo  is  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges ;  and 
the  Junior  Colleges  <il  Arte,  Lilcrature,  Philosophy,  and  Science. 

Suinnier  Quarter  1906,  June  16- September  1.  First  Term :  June 
16- July  26;  Second  Term:  July  V-Aiviist  31.  RegiMntioa  is 
'  lur  the  entire  quarter  or  for  either  term.  Full  and  regit- 
is  given  for  woric  done,    Spscial  courses  are  offered  for 


Wok  tfitoniiBtioB  lourGSB 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO 

OHtCACO  •   ILLINOIS 


The  Morgan  Park  Academy 

^  of  the  s 

University  ot  Cliicago 

Prepares  boys  Tor  alt  leading  colleges.  Students 
enrolled  from  thirty-nine  states  and  seven  foretirn 
countries.  A  large  faculty  provides  a  teacher  for 
every  fifteen  boys.  Located  fourteen  miles  from 
Chicago,  the  Academy  secures  for  its  boys  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  city  without  exposing  them  to  its 
evila.  Seven  buildings.  Ten  acres  of  beautiful 
grounds.  Athletic  field  with  oval  track.  Gymna- 
sium with  competent  Instructor.  Illustrated  cnta- 
lo^e  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  P/inclpal. 

FIANIUN  W.  JOHNSON,  Hargu  Pule.  |IL 


ILLINOIS 


Northwestern  University 

DENTAL  SCHOOL 

Oflen  nnezcelled  odvaatace*  for  itndy  of  Dentistry 
and  special  traiolns  for  practice.  Larcest  clinic  In  the 
world.  StafI  of  44  teachers.  Equipment  and  apparatus 
modem  and  complete.  Three  years'  traurse  leads  to 
degree  of  D.  D.  8  Begins  October  2,  ISOS. 
Uinm  SecfstMT,  S5  N.W.  Uslntilly  BUf..        CHa«e.  IIHasis 


Rocldord  Golle^  (or  Women  'ntr 

Only  woman's  college  erf  fint  rank  In  Middle  West.— (Report  Com, 
Educarion,  1903.  v.  2,  p.  160H.)  CollcKe  couru  that  trains  for  voca- 
tion. Send  for  circuws  of  Preparatory,  CoUere,  Home  Economic, 
Secretarial  or  Music  Departments.    lafliTI  fhlirriirTt  0  .miHwl 


University  of  Illinois 

The  State  University 

SUMMER~SCSSION 

June  M  to  August  17.  1906 

Faculty  of  50.    More  than  100  courses.    Tuition  for  the  session  only 
112.    Catalog  and  full  inlormation  on  application  to 

THOMAS  ARKLE  CLARK.  Director,  Urbana.  Illinola. 


American  School  of  Home  Economics 

1122^  Araoar  ATcane,  Chicaeo,  ni. 
Please  send  me  your  66-page  bulletin  on  "  The  Pro- 
fession of  Home-making."    I  would  like  to  know 
about  your  correspondence  courses  relating  to  hedth, 
food,  economy,  children,  house-building,  etc. 

Sffifd • 

Addrtu 


JEadosc.  or  stnd  postal*) 


MAOSAOHUSETTS 


Home  School 


ior 


Bacltward  Gliildren  and  Youth 

This  school  IS  open  throughout  the  summer  and  pupils  an 
received  for  the  summer  session. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  HEBRICK,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Massachusstts,  Andovsx. 


The     Oldest    Congregational    Seminary 

ANDOVER 

B«fflna  lU  98th  jtmx  Sept.  80th.   1905 

Historic  New  England  environ-nent.    Student  assodite  charcli 
'  |1  leqtures  on  Missions  and  PoliU,    For  cataloRfue,  map. 


work. 


Spedallectures  on  Missions  and  Polity, . 

and  views,  fully  descriptive  of  location,  buildings,  courses  of  studv. 
tectureshtps.  and  special  facilities. 

Apply  to  Prof.  C.  O.  DAY* 


Abbot  Academy 


Andovcr, 
Man. 


EMirX  A.  MEANS.  Principal.    77th  Year..  Gmdiiate. 


elective,  and  college  preparatory  courses.  Certificate  admits  te  Smith, 
Vassar.  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke.  Fine  grounds,  modem  btiildings. 
Gymnasium.  Tennis,  basket  ball  golf.  Ad<)ress  Abbot  Ajatdemy. 


THE  MITCHELL  MIUTARY  BOYS'  SCHOOL 

BILLERICA,  HA8S. 
A  thoroughly  modem,  military  home  school  for  hoys  seven  to  six- 
teen, inclunve.    Limited  to  forty.     »5(e  per  year.    UnmlT  bojs 
posltlrely  "ot  admitted.     Write  tor  Ulustnitcd  booclet  con- 
UininK  full  particulan.  M.  C.  MITCHELL,  Prin. 
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MASSAOHUSKTTS 


MASSACHUSETTS.  BOSTON 


School  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Instnicton 

B.  C.  Tarbell,    )     Drawing 
F.  W.  Benson,  5        and 
Philif  Hale,       )    Painting 

B.  L.  Pratt,  Modeling 

E.  W.  Emerson,    Anatomy 

A.  K.  Cross,       Perspective 

Department  o<  Design 

C.  Howard  Walter 

Director. 

31st  Year 


Scbolarsblpi 

Paige    Foreign    Scholarship 
lor  Men  and  Women. 

Helen  Hamblen  Scholarship 

Ten  Free  Scholarships. 

Prizes  in  money  awarded  in 
each  Department 

For  Circulars  and  Terms 

address  the  Manager, 

Alice  F.  Brooks 


MISS  FARMER'S  SCHOOL  OF  COOKERY 

30  Bnntincton  Ave..  Boaton 

SumnMr  Course  July  11  to  Aufust  15,  19C6.  Lectares  and  Practice 
Leuona  m  Dietetics.  Applied  Orxanic  Chemistry,  Child  Feeding, 
Invalid  and  Advanced  Cook^,  Waitresses'^  Work,  Marketing, 
Feeding  in  Institutions,  etc.  Terms  (40.00.  For  illustrated  pros- 
pectus address  Fannib  Mbrritt  Farhbk,  Pnn. 

Miss  Church's  School  for  Girls 

Htmatj  lUm  Fnacn  V«(  Eaowa'a  Scted 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Gtneral  and  Collere-Prenaratoty 
Connes.  401  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


The  Qarlaad  Kiodersarteo  Trtamg  SdHMri 

A  practicRl  two  years'  course  of  study,  based  upon  tnie  Idodergar- 
ten  principles,  for  young  women  over  18  years  of  age.  Number  lim- 
ited. Early  application  advisable.  Catalogue  on  request  Address 
Tbf  Oariui  SckMl»  Mrs.  Scuaard.  19  CbcatMt  St..  BMtoa,  Mass. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Largest  Seiiool  o<  Ontory,  LlUntnr*  and  Pedacaty 
in  Amarlca.  Soinnier  8«aaion.  tltli  year  opens  Sept. 
ntli.  Addnaa  RamiT  LAiruiicaSaoTavicKiDeaii, 
Clilekerliia  Hail,  Bnnttnfton  ATaona,  Boaton. 


Bradford  Academy  "^iS* 

One  HtmJred  TUrd  Year 

Thirty  miles  from  Boston.  Prepares  for  all  the  leadinc  colleges 
(or  women ;  also  General  Course  and  two-years*  Course  for  High 
School  GrAduates.  New  gymnasiiun  and  field  sports  of  all  kinda. 
For  catalogue  and  boolc  of  views  address  the  Pxincipalt 

.      Miu  LAURA  A.  KNOTT.  A.M.,  Bradtard.  MsM. 


THE   CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL   OF  NURSING 

Term  begins  the  flrst  Monday  in  October 

A  new  school,  for  the  higher  education  anfj  thorough  training  of 
nurses,  admitting  young  women  of  20 years,  ^wr  years*  coarse :  od« 
year  of  preparatonf  study  and  labontory  work,  and  three  years 

training  in  the  various  deportments  of  jaurstng-^kaBpital,  hr 

visiting.  Under  the  management  of  leammc  edueatdrl.  Two 

vacation  each  year.    Health  of  students  carefully  considered, 
announcement  and  f  uUtfarticulars,  apply  to  the  Principal, 
Miss  J.  A.  Finl;GS.  lOOO  Mass.  Ave..  Cambridge. 


For 


.Mass. 


TH£  GILrMAN  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

Also  called  The  Cambrldce  School  * 

CAHBRIDOE,  MASH. 


Massachusetts,  Easthampton. 
WillistOn  Seminary  ^n  endowed  Academy  for 
'  boys.  65th  year  begins  in 
Seiirember.  Cottage  system.  BiologicU,  Physical,  and  Chemical 
Laboratoflea,  Gymnasium  and  athletic  grounds.  Catalogue  free. 
Address  Josbfh  H.  Sawyb'r,  L.  H.  D.,  Principal.    Box  US  O  G. 


Walnut  Hill  School 

NATICK«  MASS.     A  cullfgr,  preparatory  schooLiar  girls. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Boston.       i   •  /■ 
Mlas  CONAMT  and  IHlss  klOKLOW.  PrliwlpaU 


MASSAOHUSKTTS 


ROGERS  HALL 


SCHOOL  oS?fs 


OsrtillcMeaoe*ptedh7lfoantaalyoke3mlib 

Vaaaw,  Weltaeley  utd  Wella.    NIRKoot ol 

twelve  niemben  of  recent  aenlor  rtasa  have 

entered   college.    Beautlflil  location,  teeing 

Rogers  Park,  with  athletic  conrtaand  Seldaon 

tbeachoolgrounda.  Horseback  rtaUog  and 

all  outdoor  aporta.    Addreaa, 

MRS.  E.  P.  UNOEIIHILU  M.  *..  PrindpaL 


Mount  Ida  School    6  milestrom  Boston 
For  Girla.  Home-school.    Four  connected  buildings. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  last  year  compelled  the  erection 

■     ■ '  Th     ■       '  ■      •        ■ 

... ass; 

application  necessary. 
George  F,  Jewett,  A.B 

Address  74  Summit  Street 


of  a  new  building.  This  handsome  structure  is  now  complete, 
and  we  are  now  assigning  rooms  for  next  year.  An  early 
Illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  us 
(Harvard). 

Newton,  Mass. 


WHEATON  SEMINARY  '^J^SS' 


Norton.Mass*  Health(ullylocatedwiihin30milesoiBostoa.  73d 
year  begins  Sept.  19, 1906.  Endowed.  Certificates  t 

Murses  for  high  schooljnwiuaites  and  others.   Ai 

French  and  German.    New  brick  gynrnasium.  with  resident  m&tnic- 


.-to college.  Advaitced 
Art  and  music.   Narire 


tor :  tennis,  basket-ball,  6eid-hockey.  golf.    I^or  cataloeue  and  via 
address  the  President.  k£V.  SANTUEL  V.  COLE.  A.M..  D.D. 


Miss  Hall's 
School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

On  a  handsome  estate  1,000  feet  abore  sea  lerd, 
girls  are  giren  an  oatdoor  life,  a  college  prepata- 
tor7  or  a  general  education  by  a  carefully  cbaaen 
fscolty.     A  special  deportment  for  little  gixb. 
For  catalogne  address. 

Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL.  Pitodpd. 
PIttsflekl,  Massachusetts. 


DUMMER  ACAPEMY  fiSSSeSiSJiJl 

FtnnidM  170S*  '  SV  MIlCB  If OW  BUflSMT  'PrejBlUnkjy-sTor  any 
coUc«e  or  8cieoti6c  scho^yi  *...__ 

^meral  stu^-    Gmm '- — 

:or  illustrai 


oouna  for 
conagc.    Send 


"wBoSiil  PPPLEY  SPRAGCrJ  !||fcter 


The;MacDuffie  School  for  Girls 

The  marked  feature  oi  this  school  is  its  individual  catc  oi  pupils. 
"oUegj  certificate  privileges.  .IIius- 


physically  and  intellectually, 
tnted  catalcfue.    Prinai 
N  MacDupp 


John 


>1acDupfib,  A. 


:tually.  C 
idpau  :  J< 
■B,.  Spnni 


. .  ..OHN  MAcLiurnk,  Ph.D.,  aiid  Mn. 
pringfield-  Mass. 


WRLLESLEY  8CHC 

,"    nade  pcepaiatory  a<L      

benefits  throiuni  ita  luuiiue  all  outin 
Mountains.    Calalogiie  on  request. 


1.  for  E|pys,Wellesler..Mas».  A  lagh 


offering  unusual  physical  and  mcolal 

'Ine  term  h  Mew  Hant  ' 

Eifwari  Aagirtst  Beascr. 


HOWARD  SEMINARY 

For  QlrU  and  YoHiit  LadlM.  Wcgt  Bridgswator.  Mm*. 
In  a  healthy  and  beautiful  location.  25  miles  from  Bocton.  Home 
building  remodeled  m  Summer  of  190S  at  a  large  expense.  Acadcmtc. 
College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses  Two  years*  ooune  for 
High  Sdkool  graduates.  Art  and  Musk  stndioa.  Studenu  trool  M 
States.    For  catalogue,  address 

MiM  tef»h  £•  Laochton.  A.M..  Prinelpal 
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MA88AOHUSITTS 


tOCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL 

ojf*  Location  hiffh  and  dry.  Laboratories.    Shop  for  me* 
i.  Stryngtiacktrs.    A  visorous  school  life.    A  new  gym- 
ith  smmmiiif  pool.    Fits  for  coliejpe,  scientific  school,  and 
lllinlrattd  mmphlet  sent  free.    Please  address 
I.  WIRI,  Rock  Udce  Hall,  WeUealey  Hilli,  Han. 


•SACHussrrs,  West  Mewion. 

(Vllen  School  *"''  >""•  *^"*'>  kiowini  lor 
riucn  otnoot  ite  spint,  equipment,  and  record. 
rr  la  fvi  tupUt.  Cultured  homes  for  promising  boys. 
mt  with  superb  lymnasium  and  swimminK  unk. 

AJ.BERT  Edward  Bailey. 


!yan  Academy  (Incorporated) 

>nal.    Prepares  for  college  or  business.     Music.  Art. 
New  England  School,  with  modem  equipment  and  ipe- 
Is.    For  catalogue  address 
Dk.  Wm.  R.  Nbwhall.  Principal,  WObiaham,  Mass. 


»  Kimball's  Scliool 

tl»  UilnnHT  SKtloa  d  WOKESTER,  MASS. 

ollege  Preparatory.  General  and  Special  courses.  Schol- 
>est  college  preparatory  work.  Gymnasium,  field  sports, 
two/  home  for  girls  if  needed.    Illustrated  booklet  free. 


:lark  college 


>U.  D.  WRIQHT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

er,  SlaflH.  Three  years*  course  leading  to  degree  of 
^rts.  Tuition  |50  a  year-no  extras.  Admission  on  cer- 
: —     Yot  infotmation  address  R.  C.  Bentley,  Dean. 


nnasium. 


•  t^i-  Ararl^mv  More  efficient,  more  practica* 
.  "^*'*='"y  than  most  6oy»'  SchooU. 
omplete.  Kight  building.  Special  laborateries.  In- 
nnasium.  New  Swimmmg  Pool.  Noble  Recreation 
e  Oval.  Cmder  Track.  72d  year.  Illustrated  cat*. 
'.  W.  AssxcxoMBiz,  LL.D..  Pnn.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


MIOHICAN 


Summer  Session 
rersity  of  Micltis^aii 

Jane  as— Anariist  %,  190A 

ckaco,  EatlDtcrlaf,  MadldM,  Law,  Pkarnacr 

Courses,  Undergraduate  Courses,  Graduate  Courses, 

rses.    Fees  <L5  to  S25.    Board  and  room  for  session 

J16  students  last  summer.    Instruction  by  members  of 

.    Address 

SFFIMGEB,  SecretaiT, 

IS  E.  Vnlverslty  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


roit  Home  and  Day  School 

878. 

ived  in    the   schooUtaimly.    Prepares  for  College. 

f^onnasium  and  laboratories  for  physics,  chcmiatry 

cience. 

.icGBTT.  Principals.  Dbtroit. 


->T- 


MIS80URI 


IHTV.  n/VLi^    SCHOOL  FOK  6IKU 
raaUarton  Bonlerard,  St.  Louli,  Ifn. 
best  coUetres.    Twenty-third  year  opens  Se^t.,  1906. 
ddiCM    MJsa  M.  H.  Mathewa,  Principal. 


NEWf     HAMPSHIRE 


's  Diocesan  School  ^^^ 

U«     A  home  school  in  pleasant  surroundinKs.    Col- 
and  general  coutms.    Small  classes  witn  careful 
.vidual   needs.    A  new  and  attractive  grnuusium. 
nr  outdopr  apprts.    Opens  September  18th. 

he  Summer  Camp 

(Camp  Whittler) 

le  Rooklmnd  Milltarr  Acsdemr  la  located 
on  Mascoma  Lake  in  the 

hite  Mountains,  N.  H. 

rests  wishing  a  place  where  their  boys  will  be  safe, 
y,  atkd  instnictnl  may  address  the  Supt..  Elhbk  E. 
iCH.  A.M..  5  Semuary  Hill,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


NEW   JERSEY 


Mxw  Jbxskv,  Bridffeton.    (Near  Philadelphia) 
X-MXI     Hcili     UUa  BCacdonald  and  MiM  Plao'a 
IVj'     llall  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRL8 

College-Preparatory  and  Finishing  courses.    Certificate  admits  to 
leading^  colleges.    Boating,  basket  ball,  tennis. 


'-^■^■■"-^^-■^■^-■^^■-^'-■'^^'^'--"-^'■^■■"■^■■^-'■^-■■^^-"^■^**- 


Dwight  School 

For  Girls 

BIGLEWOODi.  NEW  JERSEY 

Collece  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  Limited 
nnmber  of  pnplla  insures  indlyidusl  cai%.  Located 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  only  14  miles 
from  New  York  City,  in  a  region  famous  for 
healthfulness  and  beauty  of  scenery.  Certificates 
accepted  by  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesle;  and  Wells. 
Carefully  planned  courses  for  those  not  desiring  to 
enter  college.  Fire  Buildings.  Spaciotis  grounds 
for  outdoor  games.    Gymnasium. 

Wai  Crdiklsa  wU  Wat  ramr.  rrlaci»ali 


Kin^sley  School  boys 

UPPER  SCHOOL.-For    Govs   14  ta  IS  j^ars.    Pre- 
liiires  fnr  (^Tjllej^e^  Scientific  Scnool  or  Iki^iness. 

Lower  School,— Duys  U  to   13  yeir*.    Prepare*  for 
ujjijer  school. 

Tor  both  licbools  there  ts  e^'cry  fanhty  fnr  outdoor 
life  And  iihyskal  culture.    Alhktic  field.     Large  addi 
tion*,  including  a  second  gvninjLSKJin.  ready  SeptembeT. 
Noft' military.     Send  for  ct^lnlofi^ie  ^, 
JAMES  K.  CA.MPBELL.   HcstfmaAter.  Emci   FeUs*  Sew  Jeney 


NEW  JERSEY 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Freehold,  N.J, 

j4cadein)t  Dcnfti^ent  lor  ri'rpiitr^iiniii  for  l?ollef(e  or  btiimcu. 
Separate  building  aiwi  sticcwl  deEwnme^ni  for  yntiLtK  boys,  *40(J 
ptT  ytar.     No  cxiraA,     Send  (nr  ilIusiFit«1  cauroffue. 


The  Knox  School  for  Girls 

Lakewood,  New  Jersey 

Hiss  MART  F.  KMOX,  A.B.,  Prinetpsl. 


MONTCLAIR 

MILITARY  ACADEMY       - 

From  an  experience  of  nineteen  years  at  thia  one  school  the  hsad. 
master  has  some  pmnted  thinirs  to  say  to  parents  vith  sons  to  educate. 
The  little  book  entitled  Your  Boy  and  Our  School  "  will  be  read 
with  mterest.  no  matter  where  your  boy  goes  for  btt  8clloo.iiig, 
Book  and  illustrated  catalomie  on  request. 
JOHN  G,  MacVICAR.  A.M.-         15  Watden  PI.,  Montdair,  N.  J. 


THE  NEf^ARK  SEMINARY  FOR  GIRLS.  College 
prepanitonr  and  special  courses.  Exceptional  advantsgca 
in  Music  and  Art.  IS  minutes  from  New  Vork.  For  caulocoCk 
address  Anna  FaAKcas  WHiTMoaa,  Principal,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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NBW   JERSEY 


SEW  JBRSRY-M»Hltlair 

Qoverside  Boarding  and  Day  School  g?rLs 

Fourteen  miles  from  New  York.    CoUetre  prepaiation.    Also  ad- 

Li  "•  .  _      .    - 


yanoed  worlc  for  girls  in 

Laive  grounds ;  Dsaket-bali 


ew  York.  CoUege  prepajatum.  Also  ad 
iterature.  History  of  Art,  and  Psychology 
11  and  tennis.    Address  for  circular, 

MISS  EHZABKTH  TIMLOW. 


Nbw  Jbxsby,  Morristown. 

Morristown  School  for  Boys 

CoUeca  Prepmntory  Boarding  School 
Chaklbs  Soiibnbr  (Princeton),  President  Board  of  Tmsteea. 
Franos  Call  Woodman  (Harvard;,  Head  Master. 


Nbw  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

Founded  1766.  Thonnigh  preparation  for  all  colleges.  Good 
Libraries.  Gymnasium.  Athletics,  Military  Drills.  Individnal 
Instruction.  Eliot  R.  Pavson,  Ph.D.  Head  Master. 

Miss  Beard's  »«»"""«, --a,,?*' 8ch«.i 


toNcwYark. 


COLLBGB  PRBPARATORY 

lU,  IIS,  aid  IM  Bcrkritj  Ave,  Oruih  N.  J. 


PRINCETON 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

The  fact  that  this  school  ^imts  only  bors  over  fourteen  who  want 
preparation  for  entering  college,  results  in  unity  in  school  life  and 
work.    Strong  teacfainK  force  and  limited  number  pupils  (SO)  insure 
«  attention  to  individual  needs  and :  '  * 


Dtion  to  individual  needs  and  as  rapid  progress  as  under 

private  tutorship.   Unsurpassed  equipment  and  facilities  in  the  way 
and  grounds.  Special  attention  given  to  physical  culture 


of  buUdinn 
aodmonuw 


welfare. 
J.  B. 


For  year  book  address 
FINE,  Headmaster,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


South  Oraiis«,  New  Jersey 

BRANTWOOD  HALL 

College  praparatoiy  for  Girls.     Finishing  CourMS. 
ment  for  physical  culture  and  outdoor  sports.    40  roii  _ 
York.  The  MISSES  MAINE,  Pr 


Sp 

40  minute 


paleauip- 
[rom  New 
indpals. 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL  for  Girls 


snujoT. 

rsiU,  PttadraL 


N.  J.  (Sabarban  to  New  York).   Bank  WMdmaa 
"uatltaa  Wrigkt  HsMis  LUD.,  rm't  BMr4  of  miMton. 


A  COUNTRY  HOME    NEAR   NEW  YORK 

is  open  to  a  (ew  girls  studying  Music,  Art,  and  Special  Branches 
under  personal  supervision.  Careful  attention  given  to  pupils  not 
ttrong  enough  for  regiilar  school  work.  Classes  will  be  continued 
through  the  Bummer  for  those  wishing  to  make  up  lost  time.  For 
terms  and  references  apply  to  Box  154,  Summit,  New  Jersey. 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


Miss  Bangsaod  Miss  Whiton 

Reopen  their  School  in  New  Yorit 

K^  October  'tth,    1906  m^m. 

In  connection  with  the  School  there 
will    be   an    Upper    House    where 

Graduate  and  Special  Shidenfs 

may  pursue  Graduate  Courses  or  devote 
-   themselves  to  Special  Studies  while  enjoy- 
ing   the   opportunities  —  educational    and 
social"— offered  by  a  residence  in  New  York. 

^"■*'  Address  until  June  .  ^^^" 

M'ss  ISawcs  and  Miss  Whitom.  Lincoln  Nat.  Bank.  New  York. 

The  MERRILL-van  LAER  SCHOOL  ^^. 

School  for  Girls.     Formerly  The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 
Opens  Oct.  4th.    30.  32  and  M  East  57th  Street.  New  Vork  N.  Y. 


The  Classical  School  for  Oirls 

Mrs.  HblimM.  ScnyiLui.  2042  Fifth  Ave.  Annex  fai  IWs,  with  fall 
and  sammer  Travel  Clasaes.  Full  courses  in  Mnsic  and  Art,  with  best 
advantages  01  New  York  City.  Special  studies  or  regular  ^ouise  for 
diploma.    Ccrtificata  admits  to  college.    Home  care  and  sodal  life. 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


FRENCH,  GERMAN 
SPANISH  or  nALIAN 

I'o  s|)eak  it,  to  understand  it,  to 
read  it,  to  write  it,  thoe  is  bat 
line  best  way. 

You  must  hear  it  spoken 
correctly,  over  and  over, 
till  your  ear  knows  ix. 

You  must  see  it  printed 
correctly  till  your  eye 
knows  it 

You  must  talk  it  and 
write  it 

All  this  can  be  done  best 
by  the 

LANGUAGE -PHONE 
METHOD 


'^nSr'Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  professor  outright.  You  own  hire. 
He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly  ;  when  you  choose,  nisht 
or  day ;  for  a  lew  minutes  or  hours  at  a  tune. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreicn  language  who  bears  it  spoken  of 
enough ;  and  by  this  method  you  can  Ectr  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

The  method  has  been  recommended  bjr  weU^teown  members  ol 
the  faculties  of  the  foUowniK  universitiea  and  colleges:  Tale, 
Colnmbia,  rhioaKo,  Brown.  Ponnsylvanlis.  Boston. 
Princeton,  Cornell.  Syracniws  BflnnesotA,  Johns  Hop- 
fclna.  Vlrrlnla,  Colonulo,  Mlchlmn,  Fonthnm,  Matn- 
hmttain,  I>e  La  Salle,  St.  Josephs.  St.  Francis  Xarler. 

/fV  sintMy  ask  yom  to  invtstigt^  this  trutrcellmu  tytiem.  Semd 
for  hookm,  exPianatMy  tiUrmim-g,  and  facHmiie  iHtert/rpm  wmm 
who  kmranwhicA  wiii  Uii  ytm  of  tiu  C0ai  tutrit  ^  our  vO^m^mlm 
Sptciai  tiffgr  to  ChUhok  rtadtrt. 

THE  LANOUAOe-PHONE  MBTHOD 

•04  KetropoUt  BiUdlar •  i«th  St.  od  BroaAwtT»  ■•  T. 


THE 


DEAF  K 


% 


Ttti  DEAF 

_,  ..jnning  ^^^■.-■" 

A  message  of  cheer  for  the  deaf  and  hard.of>heanng. 

A  brochure.    10c  postpaid.^  _      _  _.      _ 

LESSONS  IN  LIP-READINa  FiA?rJo\V«Sh 

t  Edward  B.  Nitchie.  Prin.  The  New  York  School  Cor  the  HanM. 


- Jearing.    A  complete  course  of  home  study.    (1.00  net,  postaxe  te. 
SURDUS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1%  Fifth  Avenue.  ttemVoXoit 


The  Misses  Dy 

ce  the  t«moval  of  their  School! 
in  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 

Greenwich,  Connecticnt 


Fifty  minutes  from  Sew  York  City. 
Mew  hoUdlng  dedgned  anil  conatmctad  tor  tbeSebooL 
Oroonds  twenty-Sve  acres  In  extent. 
Prtmary,  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Conraea. 
Advanced  Cooraeain  Literatnre,  German,  French  A  Mm 
Certiaeate  admlu  to  Smith,  WeHealeyandTaMaxCoUana. 
Bftopens  October  llnL 


s 


NEW    YORK 


The  Wells  School :  For  aiHa 

Offers  thorough  training  for  all  the  leading  women's  colleges.  Aht 
a  stron?  General  Ccmne  of  Study.  Attractive  ana  hcsltlifnloalaatf 
life.  For  illustrated  caulogne.  address  Miss  Anna  R.  GoLOUim^ 
A.B.,  Principal,  Aurora-oa-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
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NEW    YORK 


Adirondack 
mmer  Art  School 

t-AIaaual  Training— Nature  5tudy 

les  from  Lake  Saraoac,  seven  miles  from  Lake  Placid, 
2,iOi  feet.  Conducted  by  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  Director 
liutrial  Art  School,  Philadelphia.  1st  June  to  Isl  Oct. 
mil  June  1st,  The  Public  Industrial  Art  School,  Phila- 
Mxa  1st  June,  P.  O.  Saianac  Lake,  N.  Y, 


Agnes  School 

RLS.       Albany,  N.  Y.  36th  Year 

1HIS.S  8EABCKT,  Head  of  School 
VI.  C.  DOANE.  I.I..D.,  Prealdent  of  TnutoM 

ituated  on  high  land.  Pure,  bracing  air. 
ry  schoolroom,  sunny  classrooms,  gymna- 

laboratories.  Terrace  and  tennis  courts. 
Dutdoor  exercise  required.  Excellent  ad- 
for  vocal  and  i  nstrumental  music.  French 
nan  taught  bv  native  teachers.  Teachers 
s  in  their  departments,  with  no  duties 
aching.    Pupils  prepared  for  the  leading 

Proctors  in  charge  of  boarding  depart- 
very  effort  made  to  have  a  friendly  and 
itmosphere  in  the  daily  life  of  the  girls. 


H.4MTON,  NEW  YORK 

'  Jane  Grey  School  S&'^jt^'^.lfli??.': 

K.  Hvm,  Miss  Iane  Brkwster  Hyde,  Principal*. 


i/Iisses  Tewksbury  School 

BRIARCI.IFF   MANOR,  N.  T. 


»,  sixty  imnates 


sixteen  ycm  of  age.    In  bu 
ride  from  New  York  City. 


MACKENZIE    SCHOOL 

blis   Ferry-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Lower  School,  Boya  9—13 
Jpper  Sckool,  Boyi  13  and  Older 

preparation  for  College  and  University. 
Sept.  26th. 

'.  James  C.  Mackenzix,  Ph.D.,  Director 
ATT  W.  Randall,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master 


ward  Collegiate  Institute 

-'kgre.  prelBnallm'ilndi  ethei  ecnkral  courses.  U- 
or  Hitrh  School  .graduates.  Opportunities  for 3d- 
El  ~  - 


>1 


iral  School  of  St  Mary  i«";^flj'v. 

.  ffirU.  eixhteen  mites  from  New  York.     Number 
:ul  u>cauon ;  spacious  buildinn ;  college  preparatory 
it  advaDtases  in  music  and  modem  UmguaMs.   ^efer- 
Adaress  Miss  Annie  5.  Gibson,  Ftincipal. 


nett  School  for  Girls 

ition ;  advantages  of  country  and  New  York  city. 
for  3roun|rer  KtrU.  Full  courses.  Music,  Art,  Do- 
>  Lansuaees,  Literature.  Training  of  apeakinff 
1  to  inaiviaual  health  and  manners.  Gymnasium, 
ket  ball.  Irvington-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 


»NES   SUMMER  SCHOOL 

-SECOND  SESSION,  Jnly  5-Sept.  81 
for  admlsaion  to  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  and 
id  for  conditioned  students. 
GTEO.   'W.  JONES,  A.M.,  Ithaca,  N.T. 


abre  Academy  ^^l^^\Zlr* 

vs  AND  Backward  Children  and  YotrrHS 
Is.     Hifchest  medical  references.  Temis  reasonable. 


NEW   YORK 


Vacation  School  at 

SAINT  JOHN'S 

MANLIUS.  N.  Y. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  school  is  the  combinatioa  of  outdoor 
life  with  sufficient  study  and  routine  to  prrirent  retrocession.    At- 


tractive  military   camp  life.    Cavalry,  boatin|^  aquatic  sports  and 
Lake  Onurto , excursions  on  .School  Ship  from  Niagara 


athletics. 


Kails  to  Thousand  Islands.    For  particulars,  address 

WM.  VkRBECK.  President. 


Mohegan  Lake  School 

(Military)  27tli  Ve«- 

MoheKan,  'Westchester  Co..  N,.T. 

A  true  interest  in  every  boy ;  close  attention  to  his  needs  and  to 
development  oi  character.  Studenu  carefully  selected.  Classical, 
SctentiBc  and  Enslisb  Couises.  Prepares  for  college  or  business. 
Located  on  shores  of  beautiful  Mohegan  L^e.luu  feet  above 
Hudson  River  leveL  Land  and  mter  sports.  Refined  home  life. 
For  illnstntted  cauloEue,  address  H.  WATERS,  A.1I.,  and 
A.E.LINDciR.  A.M.,  Principals. 


SYCAMORE  FARM  SCHOOL 
FOR  BACKWARD  and  NERVOUS  CHILDREN 

Individual  instruction.     Home  privileges.     For  circular  and  par> 
ticalars  address  the  school,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Newburg.  N.  Y^ 


OSSINING  SCHOOL  i«  cin. 

OSSININO-OM-BUDSON,  N.  T. 

39th  year.  Miss  Clara  C.  Fuller,  PrindpaL 


MBS.  HAZEN'S  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  FOR  (ilRLS 

Half  hour  from  New  Yoxii. 

Pelliank  Manor.  New  York. 


LYNDON  HALL  SCHOOL  SSISV.™'" 

but  is  (Ustinctively  a  /feme  Sckooi^  and  ofiFers  special  advantages  to 
the  large  number  of  girls  who  do  not  go  to  college. 

SAMUa  W:  Bug,  A.M.,  Trhiclyal,  P^ncfchctfik.  N,  Y. 


New  York,  Poughkeepoe, 
Putnam  Hall  Hohb  and  Day  School  fob  Girls. 
r'Uinam  nail  Preparation  for  all  colleges.  Exceptionai 
faalities  for  Vauar  preparation.  Elective  courses.  Specialists  in 
each  department.  Certificate  admits  to  yassar.  Basketball,  tennis. 
and  other  out-door  sports.  Ellbn  Cnzaa  Bartijtt.  Priti. 


Riverview  Academy  ' 

Consecutive  management  for  seventy-one  years.   School  opens 
September  19th.    For  cataloarue.  address 

JosBPH  B.  BisBHK,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


Rye  Seminary  ?J?-,Ns^S^dd«., 

Mis.  S.  J.  LIFE.  The  Misses  STOWE. 


Heathcote  Hall  ^^' 

THB  Misses  LOCKWOOD'S 

COtXEOUTB  SCHOOL  FOR  QIRLS 

AtB^iff  the  hills  of  Westchester  county,  between  the  Hudson  and 
the  Sound.  40  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station.  Certificate 
admits  to  leading  Eastern  collies.  General  Course  of  Study,  offer- 
infF  fullest  opportunities  in  literature,  laOffuaces,  art  aiM  music. 
Golf,  tennis,  hockey  and  other  outdoor  sports.  Early  application  is 
necessar>  lor  entrance  next  year.    Catalogue  on  request. 


MIssC.  E.  MASOrS  SUBURBAN  SCHCOL  ESi. 

THE  CASTLE,  .• 
Tarrytown  -  on-Had  son, 
N.  T.  An  ideal  school.  Ad- 
vaotases  ol  N.  Y.  cit>>,,iAfl 
deiartments.  Special  courses 
in  Art,  Music,  Literature,  Lan> 
tuases,  etc  For  illustrate 
dicular  address  Miss  C.  E. 
Mawin,  LL.M..  Lock  Box  711. 


The  Balliol    School    ^^r'S'r^ji?!.  ^ 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses, 

Edith  Rockwxll  Haix,  A.B.,  Head. 

Digitized  by  VJWWV 
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EMMA  WILLARD  SCHOOL  (f,'i\. 

Il-urnitrrlv  Trr»>    Tem^lf  S<Tt>JD*iTi'.]     Crrtifinte  ai!m[tMo  VV>]lrt]r^ , 
Vuuf ,  Senhfa.  Vi'rlU  Coltren,  bDkI  Cmtnclt  1i.'nllvtrvliv.     t^rfufn]  ml 

rlrr uUkfH  A^Mrct  MV^'^  K^^k  LhalK,  A.M  .  t^rlnrtpa),  Troy.  N.  V 


The  Sanitary 
Institute 

(TwIlliblFark  ta  the  CaUkUU) 

Pnu:tical  Coanes  in  Forestry,  Sanitary  Eoffbeerinri  and 
Domestic  Science.  May  to  November.  New  Fields.  New 
Methods.  New  Opportunities.  Toms  moderate.  Twenty 
yean*  expert  experience  as  a  basis. 

Forestry  is  tk*  coming  profession ;  healthful,  indepeadent, 
and  well  paid.  (Therein  a  lumber  camp  only  a  mile  away.)  We 
tninyouttc  women  to  be  assistant  manaren in  our  Qob  Hooses. 
Spec^  course  for  local  health  ofl&ccn.  Students  in  Forestry 
can  work  their  passase. 

Sanitary  Questicms  on  Plumbioff,  Heotint  and  Voitilation 
answered  by  mail.  Write  and  kara  how  to  inspect  your  own 
home.  Special  terms  to  Woman's  Chibs.  Sanitary  Primer 
10  cents.  Address  Chas.  F.  Wingatb,  Sanitary  Engineer, 
Haines  Falls.  N.  Y. 


the;  halsted  school 

Classes  average  ei9:bt.  Certificate  admits  to  leadintr  colleges.  Art 
and  musK.  A  few  sirls  received  as  boarding  pupils  in  the  Principal's 
home  on  school  grounds. 

MAKY  sfCABD  JKNKINS,  Tonkers  on  Hudson. 


OHIO 


THE  H.  THANE  niLLER  SCHOOL  J,;f, 

Limited,  in  numbers.    Collet  preparatory  and  advanced  courses, 
Langiiages,  Literature,  History,  Music  and 


Special  advantagres  in   ,,  ^ 

Art.    Preparation    for    Foreigrn   travel.    Address   Mrs.    Emua    P. 
Smith  Miller,  or  Miss  £.  Louise  -Pakry,  A.M..  Lenox  Pgu 
Avondale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ice. 


The  Bartholomew- Clifton  School  Jo«^ 

An  attractive  home  department  for  a  limited  number  of  resident 
pupils.    Prepares  for  the  best  colleges.    Advancad  course  for  Hixh 
School  Graduates.    Music,  Art.  Laiuniaces. 
Miss  E.  A.  Ely,  A.M..  and  Miss  M.  P.  Smith.  Principals, 

Evanswood,  Clifton,  Cindimat). 


Ohio,  Clevehnd,  UUO  Prospect  StreeL 

Miss  Mittleberger's  Home 

and  Day  School. 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 


OBERLIN 

COLLEGE 


74tli  YMr  begliu 
Scptonber  19,  1906 

HENRY  CHCRCHILL  KINO.  President 

A  progressive    Christian   College,    thoroughly   equipped   with 

inanes,  museums,  laboratories,  and  gymnasia.    Seventeen  boild- 

"8.    Departments:  The  Cou«e,  the  Academy,  the  Theological 

"■"My,  the  Conservatory  of_Muaic.    Also  courses  in  Drawing 

■ttrng.  md  a  four  years'  Teachers'  Course  in  Physical  Tram- 

-  hundred  and  ten  instructors,  1765  students  this  year.    For 

ution  address  the  Secreury, 

eKOMK  a.  win,  b«s  rti,  M.riu,  oki* 


OHIO 


Glcndalc  College 

QLENDALE,  OHIO 

For  Girls.  Suburban  to  Cincinnati.  53d  year 
beg^ins  Sept  19.  Fits  for  all  colleges  and  for  the 
Collegiate  Courses  ofiFered.  Ample  equipment  and 
superior  advantages  in  Art  and  Music.  Healthful 
and  beautiful  surroundings.  The  purpose  is  to 
secure  for  the  students  healthful  conditions,  a 
happy  home,  Christian  influences,  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, and  liberal  culture,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Miss  R.  J.  DE  VORE,  President 


Ohio,  Oberlin. 

Kindergarten   Training 

Exceptional  sovan  tares— Lectures  from  Professors  of  Oberfin 
College— Courses  in  the  Collese  at  special  rates— Charges  moderate. 
13th  year  bcKins  Sept.  19,  I9Q&.     For  cataioeue  address 

Sbcrbtarv  Orkrun  Kindirgartbn  Association.  Drawer  M 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania,  Bala,  near  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Roney's  School  for  Girls 

36th  year.  Formerly  Mrs.  Sutton*s  and  Miss  Roller's  Hooie 
School.  Healthful  location.  College  preparatory.  Modern  equip- 
ment.   Catalogrue  on  request. 


Pennsylvania,  Bethlehem. 


MORAVIAN  SEMINARY  (^^ 

Fonnded  1749.   157th  year  opens  September  t9(h.    Address 

J.  Max  Hakk.  D.D.,  Prindpal. 


Miss  Baldwin's  School  ^Is 

Freparatorr  to  Brrn  Mawr  College 
Bryn  Hswr,  Pa.    Within  15  rean  200  pupils  have  entered  Brrs 
Mawr  College  from  this  school.    Diploma  Eiven  in  both  geoeial  and 

goUege  prepaiatoiy  courses.  Fine  fire.pruol  stone  buildiiur.  Twenty- 
ve  acres  olbeautiiul  KTOunds.    For  circular  address  the  Secnecary, 
FLORENCE  BALDWIN.  Ph.B..  PrindpalV^^ 
JANE  L.  BRUWNKLL,  A.M.,  Associate  Priodp 


sPnodpaL 


RosBMONT,  near  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

The  Misses  Kirk  ""S^'-I'mTSP^o^JU:'"' 

will  Ropen  their  College  Prepontoty  School  for  Oirb  oo  Oct.  4tli. 
Number  of  boarders  Vixitfd  tp  twelve.   Oucfaltindividgal  io- 


1916. 


rtruction.   TqaUgD(ll|Mlyfc^t^|      ^^     ,     ^\^    ^ 


WILSON  COLLEGE  for  WOMEN 

In  the  beautiful  Cumberland  Valley.    Coarses  leftdinff  to  degrees 
of  A.  B.,  and  Mus.  B.     Classics,  Music,  Art.    A  most  ennlcnt 
faculty.    Cimpus  50  acres ;  14  buildings ;  rates  inodeiate. 
M.  H.  REASCK.  Ph.  D^  PmUral.  SOHtgc  Avt.. 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 

Georxe  School   P.  O.,  Backs  County.  Pa. 

Under  management  of  Society  of  Friends.  Thorough  CoUkc 
Prepoiation.  Beautiful  grounds,  227  acres.  New  gymnasium  large 
athletic  fields.  HealthfuTlocation  near  Philadelphia.  Forcatalosue 
address  JOSEPH  S.  WALTON.  Ph.D..  PniT 


Phnnstlvaota,  Overbrook. 

Miss  Sa}rward's   School   {," jSfci "" '=te2?''*» 

PhUadelphia.    Delightful  home,  inoder,!  bu!lSSJ!ISot"2S^ 
college  preparatory  and  special  courses,  musical  department,  out- 
door sports.    Develops  character,  mind,  and  body. 
Miss  S.  Jankt  Savwakd,  Prin. 


Swarthmore  Preparatory  School 

Co-^ucational.    Fits  for  college,  technical  school,  or  businesa 
life.    Separate  cotuges  for  boys  and  girls.    Large  laculty.    HaU 
hour  from  Philadelphu.  on  Penna.  K.  R.    Tuition  and  baud  (4501 
Athletics  encouraged.    Year  book  on  retiuest. 
Arthur  H.  Tomllnaon,  Principal,  gwarthmox*.  Fa. 

Digitized  by  VJVJ»^V1V_ 


THE    OUTLOOIC  EDUCATIONAL   DEPARTMENT 


PEWNSVLVANIA 


Woman's 
edical  Collesfe 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Annual  Session.  Thorough  course. 
ars.  Exceptional  facilities  for  Labora- 
i  Bedside  Instruction.  Post-graduate 
n  Operative  Gynaecology  in  the  spring ; 
duate  course  in  Obstetrics  in  the 
months.  Full  particulars  in  catalogue. 
ARA  MARSHALL,  M.D.,  Dean 
,2lgtSt.&  N.  College  Ave.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


TENNESSEE 


lARSHALL'S  SCHOOL  ftOih. 


BUFOR.D    COLLEGE 

NA8HV1LE.E,  TENN.  Liraittd,  select  colleKc  Jot  the  Hiiher 
Culture  of  NPomen.  Graduate,  Post-CiraduatTind  UoiveSitJI 
Preparatory  courses.     University  B  ble  course.     Conservatorv  ad. 

i..K,.  BUmRU,  kegenl.  Mrs.  E.  G.  BUFORD.  President! 


Ward  Seminary  ^S' ¥"?,?»  ,t»^«e» 

42nd  year.   .Semirury  and  Special  Courses.    ColleJ"pre»mtoL 

Boardmg  pupOs  hmueS  to  Itt..    An  ideal  ChristUn  ho™     (SSStaW 

appointments.    Excellent  saniui  on.     Mild,  equable  cUiialt^Ten. 

nis,  hockey,  lolf.    For  catalogue,  address     ■ '^'"°" '^'™'<«-     »"• 

J.  P.  BLANTON.  LL.D.,  President. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee-Downer  College  MUwankee, 

Ij^l^^^^^a^^^'ikSet^/^^-  Site 

Art  tJocutioii. Miss  Ellbn  C.  Sabin,  President. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


0TI I  m#  "^^  orlgliua  Khoot.  InatnicUon  by  mal 
A  I  UUY  ^«Te<70'>e;Ke«>|[niaedbycoiuU«nde 
^v  ■  W  mm  m   Experienced  nnd  competent  Itutntctor 


The  origliud  schooL  IiutracUon  by  mall  adapted 
*''"—""-  " — Kniaedbycouruwidedacaton. 

..  i     competent  InMmctors.   TakM 

SSS^tttn*  onJj-    Tteee  eaanee-rrepustorr. 
jSnUneM,  CoUne.    Preparee 
for  practice.  WQl  better  yonr 
condition  and  proepecte  in 


'LVANiA,  West  Chester. 

irlington  Seminary  t''|!;r''cote°S- 

'ork.  Philadelphia,  Washington.  Collegiate,  English, 
Anguages.  Individual  instruction.  Moral,  social  and 
re.    t2Sn.    F.  P.  Bv«,  Pres.:  R.  Darlington.  V-P. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


'heeler's  School  and  Studio 

paratory  course.    Advanced  collegiate  course  with 
m  Brown  University.    Unusual  advantages  in  studio 
Outdoor  sports.    Advantages  of  town  and  country. 
26  Cabot  Street,  Providbnck.  R.  I. 


business.  Students  and  giad 
nates  everywhere,  FnUpar- 
tlcolars  andspecUleifer  free. 


Tke 


sac 


■rLaw, 
4IS  a^artla  BU(,  ItatroH,  aWu 


"How  to  Remember" 


on  nrf  tio  tTpattrlntelloctofttlytbim 

our  runixirj'.   Mv  rourie  v&  ilnipln.,  £rH-K[''.-iJ«iV«a 
JCLi-r'.'Hii^fl  l<'"^jliH^fl  ^-^ptuzicy,  itjcifti  iLALLikugi  B^vi;*  aa 
•I*rt,  rsady  ai«aiory  forokmaa.  fscvs,  ba«la«ss  dvtalU.  0«T«lop«  wlU, 
conven»tioD, >pe»iilnt, etc.  Mr  Booklet.  "HovtoRonitin bar,**  wntfr 
DIOKSOM  SCHOOL  OF  MCMOIIV.        


_  Mntfr**. 

?«•  KlMtall  Hall,  OHIOAOO 


THE    OUTLOOK   ADVERTISING    DEPARTMENT 


ORTHFIELD 


STEBBINS 
3    SALE    DOES 


HYMNAL 
KALIS  uuGs  r^/^r\rv 
u  sj;  poes  Jy^M^  _ 

5  Cent*  ROYALT-YI  is  Paid    . .    " 
rthficid  ScliacU  "  «^  eVc*y  copy  sold 

H  Bound,  $28  per  100,  30c.  postpaid. 
fhU  SamfUi  mailtd  to  "  tanust  mQuirersy 
he  publwhcrs  of  the  famous  **  Gospel  Hymns." 
aw  tl  MAIN  CO.,  Wew  York  or  Chicago 


er  30  Years. 

'  oar  New  MeSSMge  isMiad  after  30  rears. 
indid  •ystcm  baa  dereloped  out  of  thia  vast  es* 
)ur  first  mortgatea  upoa  bomea  in  Eaatem  Kaaaaa 
U  six  per  cent  aod  there  ia  no  batter  Mcaritir 
ReapeosibU  ageata  wantetL 
day  (or  iIm  N«w  Meaaage. 

I  M  COMPANY,      lairreiice.  XansM. 


SOCIALISM 


The  most  important  qaea> 
tion  of  the  day.  Get  posted. 
Read    the    greatest    Sodal- 

tn^rnn  ■      1  .•         <-     j .«      •■       .     "'  magaimc  in  the   world. 

300,000  arculation.    Send  lOc.  silver  for  one  vear  s  irial. 

..»..  ...    OAYLORD  WILSHIRK  Kdltor 

"  WlUhlre's  Mapalne,"  300  Black  Bldg..  N.  T.  Cltr 


]Il<*.»L>  tl\l  ^*  ^^  *'OB  BOOK  I.OTER 
I900K  iJldltS  ,9,'^iKned  espedafly  for/oi 
."»'»'*.•»       ,uvaM«v«>      yy,^  engraved  plate  and  S 


I.OTERS 

.-_. --  , 500 

...  .  ..,,<>'■  ••''*>   '»'«•»   handsomely 

printed  on  parchment  to  identify  and  ornament  your  books.    A  spe- 

*^^*y.l°.^  Cr^E^*.'''?  month.     Information  and  samples  upon  lequest. 

C.  VALt:NTlNE  KIRBY,  1440  Fillmore  St.;  DenVer.  SlT 


Colorado  Farm  and  City  Mortgages 

enlirv.sg,gy":ig&'N°^%TRtoVg:^o%'3rga?;!'d^ 


'  a,  file  of  The  Outlook.  It  is  valuable  for  reference.  A  handsome  Binder 
jade-gfreen  doth,  with  gfilt  side  stamp,  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
RTY  CENTS,  by  The  Outlook  Company,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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THE    OUTLOOK  REAL    ESTATE   DEPARTMENT 


THE  OUTLOOK  for 
April  seventh  con 
tains  The  Outlook  List 
OF   Trustworthy    Real 
Estate  Agents, 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  RENT 


BERMUDA 


Bermuda  Real  Estate 

Country  aod  seashore  cottages  for  sale  or 
to  rent.  Summer  and  winter  homes  Invest- 
ment properties.  Small  farms.  Shore  lots. 
Address  BERMUDA  COTTAGE  COM- 
PANY.  Hamilton.  Bermuda^ 


CANADA 


Glenairth  Trout.  Prenerve  for  Sale 
A  weU>stocked  brook  trout  preserve 
within  five  hours  of  Toronto.  Two  lakes.  S5 
acres  of  land  and  water.  Particulars,  with 
photorraphs,  furnished  on  application  to 
Messre.  JOIJeS.  LEONARD  &  Gl  BSON. 
Atlomi;)-s,  Toronto,  Canada. 


To  Let  at  Norti  Hatley  ''^SlKJiT 


Qnel>«c 

94*0001  cottage,  bcautifallr  situated,  modern 
phunbinffi  electnc  lights.^  Eleyeo  hotin  from 


■nunuinSi  ciccmc  asms.     EticvcD  nouiv  iiu: 

^ewVork.   Apply  to  2,961,  The  Outlook. 


r.  Send    stamp    for     lovely  M-„. 

■•AO*T  souvenir  of  Ampnaut  Knoll  i^^'V*- 
IVCjI  (nearDigbv).  C.  F.  Chase,  C-^;, 
i\V.O  \  \^  cortlandt  St.,  N.  y.  City.^CO"* 


CUBA 


enkai.  Luids  For  Sde  ^^^^^I^^^' 

Tnsota,  for  developnient  companies.  Write 
lor  literature.  The  Cvban  Colonial  ^anu 
CoMrANY,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 


CONNECTICUT 


For  Sale  or  Rent  in 

FoothillSfUBerkshires 

Commanding:  wide  and  beautiful  news,  a 
well-built,  commodious  house.  Parlor,  dinins 
and  billiard  rooms,  kitchen,  laundryi  and 
servantsMminff-room,  two  water  closets.bath- 
room,  nine  bedrooms.  Tenns  moderate  to 
good  tenant.    Willaku  Haker,  Sharon,  Ct. 


FURNISHED  HOUSE 

^  to  let  for  season  at 

Cornwall,  Litchtleld  County,  Conn. 

Ten  rooms,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water.  One 
acre  more  it  desired  ;  brooks :  pines  :  beauti- 
ful views ;  three  hours  from  New  York.  Rent. 
May  to  October.  #3(iO.     No.  5,035.  Outlook. 


Litchfield  Hills 

Litchfield,  Conn. 

The  pleasantly  located  and  conveniently 
airanged  house  on  North  Street,  known  as 
"The  Glebf;"   fully  and  completely  fur- 

{lished,  excepting  silver  and  linen.  Haspar- 
or,  library,  sittinR-room.  dining-room,  with 
butler's  tMntry ;  also  kitchen  and  laundry. 
Seven  family  bedrooms  and  four  servants* 
rootns ,  two  bathrooms;  eas  throughout; 
newly  installed  hot  water  heating  s>-stem  : 
also  eight  open  fireplaces.  Hardwood  stable, 
four  stalls,  and  space  for  loose  box;  ample 
carriage  room,  with  inside  washing  stand; 
also  coachman  s  room.  Direct  railroad  con- 
nection.  Address  ELBERT  I'.  ROHER'I  .^. 


AT  MABISON,  CONN. 

FOK   SALE 

Elfbt  Acres  with  Good  BuUdlnsrs 

on  Main  Street  and  riglits  on  shore  lor  iMth- 
inR,  Send  for  booklet  descriinng  other  prop- 
erties and  renting  cottages. 

J.  M.  UUTL,  Madison,  Conn. 


CONNECTICUT 


Snmtner  Houses   at 
New  London,  Conn 

Large  '.ist  of  summer  cottages  from  f6r^  to 
(2,500.  Fine  lathing  near  Long  Island  Sound 
and  Thames  River,  Full  particulars  of  W.S. 
Chappelt,  79  Green  St.,  New  London.  Conn. 


For  Sale 
To    Close    Estate 

Pretty  home  on  Connecticut  River.  House 
7  rooms;  3  acres ;  plenty  of  fruit.:  good  bam  ; 
in  i>erfect  order.  No  traders  nor  agents.  Ap- 
ply to  W.  S.  Chafphll,  New  London,  Conn. 


NORFOLK.  CONN. 

COTTAGE  TO  BENT  for  summer,  U 
rooms  and  bath,  fully  furnished.    For  photo- 

graphs.plans, particulars,  apply  to 
M  EAD.  6U  East  79th  St..  New  York  City. 


Pine  Orchard,  Conn. 

Elegant  cottages  to  rent  at  Pine  Orchard. 
The  Newport  oTConnecticut.  Prices  flflO  to 
51,000.  Inquire  of  W.  F.  Kustsrbr,  Jr., 
V7  Park  St..  New  Haven.  Conn. 


At  Pomfret,  Conn. 

Two  cottages  for  rent,  on  mam  street  and  at 
lai^e  farm  2  miles  distant.  14  and  18  roonss 
respectively.  Modem  improvements.  Ad- 
dress Ben).  Grosvenor.  Pomfrci  Center, Conn. 


1^4^  DV?1VI^  Owner  will  rent, 
■■■  **  «*«2*i:^  A  furnished,  nine- 
room  cottage,  at  Short  Beach.  Conn.,  six 
miles  from  New  Haven,  by  trolley.  Pleas- 
ant location ;  water  front,  electric  lights, 
running  water.  Price  (225,  from  June  1st  to 
October  1st.  Address  S.  P.  SIMONDS. 
526  West  150th  St..  NeW  York. 


Washington,    Conn. 

A  furnished  residence  to  rent ;  8  bedrooms 
and  all  modem  improvements.    Address 
Mrs.  WM.  HAMILTON  GIBSON. 


FOR   SALE   OR    RENT 

Large,  handsome  summer  home,  bam.  three 
acres  of  rrounds.  Modem  improvements. 
Electric  liihts.  VI  miles  from  N.  Y.  City. 
Address  W.  H.  Ch\u-ch,  Washington,  Conn. 


CEORCIA 


AN  ALL-THE-YEAR  HOME 

WHERE  MOCKING  BIRDS  SING 

About  1  acre  of  land  on  fine  elevation  in 
edge  of  city,  with  two-story  modern  frame 
house ;  11  large  rooms  ;  10-foot  halls  running 
through  both  floors :  spacious  verandas ; 
bathroom  ;  fireplaces  ;  inside  shutters  ;  curly 
Georgia  pine  finish  first  floor;  well  built  and 
finished  throughout.  Price,  including  car- 
pets. WJOO;  cost  over  *5J)00.  Healthy,  de- 
lightful location  ;  freestone  w.^ter:  no  malaria, 
no  mosquitoes.  Write  for  complete  descrip- 
tion, floor  plans,  booklet  of  Tallapoosa,  etc. 
A.  V.  HOWE.  Tallapoosa.  Ga. 


IDAHO 


For  information  about 

IRRIGATED  LANDS  in  IDAHO 

addrc^iC,  E.  BttAiMARD.  Payette,  Idaho. 


MAI  NE 


IDEAL  SUMMER  HOME 

FOR  H\\^K 

Snail  lirrijse,  lari:e   bam:    fourtt^n    acTe# 

land;  ^'  II     frontage  on   Penobfuin-    ^ivcr; 

tialf  WHV-,ili..!'    ^r'rlng  water;   filrt    iivnutcs' 

walk  X'*  ^i<.vtiT»^i'rLt  Tandin^.   Tw,.i  amies  to 
KM    *M(Li«ii.     Hi»n^t'  iTi  need  nl   icpai 
Prr      r--        V'--  i  '--     J  \'sM'-i   M    Jl'*^'' 
But  I.-,  >r.  :■':■.. 


;  t's, 


On  Bwniitirul  CAMO  IIAY.-Ifh- 
riKm^  liir]>i..hed  C,)tt.i^<.\  «ifk  uiAiix^, 
Iron  ting  v.iEer  :  two  hours  from  i-'arlland  by 
steam buaL    HMtiamoa.    No.  T|til^  Outlook. 


MA.INE 


Coast  of  Maine  "^X^Sf 

CAMDEN,  one  <A  the  most  exclusive  cot- 
tage colonies  on  the  Maine  coast,  a  modern 
home,  fully  tumished  (iodiidiD^  bgme  haca 
aiKl  silver).  Baths,  electric  Ivmiac.  open 
fireplaces,  stable.  Golf  coitnc  bftaie  lea. 
yacntinK,  beautiful  drives.    2^9,  O^tlbok. 


^\t  At  Camdeo,  Me.  SES?^ 

U  rooms :  fine  ^*iew  of  water  and  noun 
O.  F.  PAYSON,  Caodea.  Mc. 


CASCO    BAY,  ■■MM* 

Furnished  cottages,  city  houses.  coiuttfT 
estates  to  let.-  Farms,  etc.,  for  aale  oii«u 
islands.    F.S.  &  E.G.  Vaiix.  Pactlazia.Me. 


PRIVATE    COTTAGE 

6  roams.    A  little  gem.    Finest  kx^iea 
CASCO    BAT 
W.  B.  BOOTHBY,  WcMbnmk,  Me. 


CENTREVILLE 

Cape  Cod 

Large  furnished  house  to  let ;  deligbtfolly 
situated  near  line  bathing  beach ;  wide  piazra; 
ample  jrroundb.  with  grove.  Apply  to  F.  C. 
LrwrS,  HarUey  HaU.  Columbia  Univ.. 
N.  Y.  City. 


IMM 

A  modem  farmhouse  of  fourteen  rootm, 
very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Maine  coast ; 
hot  and  cold  water,  bathroom.  firepUcca» 
telephone,  etc.,  pleasant  drives :  everything 
convenient.  Address  R.  W.  Kmowltox. 
Sunset  P.  O..  Utti  late,  Maine. 


HERON  ISLAND  JSS-JJSsES 

cottage,  six  rooms.  Ocean,  woodji:  ideai.  Sea- 
son ^50.  Address  Owner.  No.  5,057,  Outlook. 


Kittery  Point,  Maine 

To  rent  for  summer  months.  thoroagUy  far* 
nishcd  house  in  an  island  of  foa      '  ' 
near  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.    C 
and  salt  mratcr  bathinic.      For 
and  particulars  address  Owner, 

\!ts.  JOHN  VAN  RENSSELAER. 
The  Rochambeau.  Washingtoo.  D.  C 


TO  LET 
LAKE   MOLECHUNKAMUNK 


Near  Upper  Dui,  Raagdcr  Lakei,  J 

Camp  Aziscoos 

Two  cabins,  with   Uving   rooms  and  i 
bedrooms  each,  and  a  kitcnen.  all  < 


by  piazza,;  also  Guides'  Camp  and  boathoine. 


private  pier.    Arrangement  mar  be  onde  for 
the  month.  Camp  available  for  June,  Aw 
September,  and  October. 
JOHN  W.  >UTER.  Winchester.  Ma 


Mfline  rnfl<;t  "^^  ^^"^^  Modern  som- 
nolUC  l^Uttdl  mercotuge.  8  rooms,  fur- 
nished; bathroom:  hot  and  cold  water;  set 
tubs ;  broad  piazzas  \  magnificent  riev  of 
mountain  and  sea  ;  clunate  and  situation  aa- 
surpassed ;  on  shore  of  Frenchman's  Bajr. 
opposite  Bar  Harbor ;  bam.  icebooae.  bath- 
house nith  hot  sea  water;  roa^XkaLwania. 
A  rare  opportunity.  Apply  to  OWN&R, 
43  Highland  Ave.,  NewtopviUc.  "' 


r     t^RCJt  tUU.  or    ■ 

liciiLirs,  Ky.in'i^  Ak'tnc}" 


kt    OLD 


dioicc  faritm»  cvav«f 
,  .iGOire^  w^rh  hmsuM 


ORR'S  ISLAND.  MA 

T"  ^'n:,  iin*ii*^lie-il,  ToWia-  O 

iHrtnii-ntocn ;  lir/e  rtpffn  fteetil  _  _ 
bmrd  ^n  ul^oifnotf  cottjiffc.  t^Ar^r 
f^^*.  B  C    '*-—*- 


PORTLAHB  HARBOR 

n\tir  r...i.ii  -.  fi.-.!  j[i9  c 
lily  is L 


V' 


Google 


THE    OUTLOOK   REAL    ESTATE    DEPARTMENT 


FOR  SALE 

A  ifentleman's  shcHjiinK  attd  fishing  lodge  of  Sffi  acr^ 
locattd  in 

Ulster  County,  N.Y. 

TiVL-  miles  from  the  railrtiarl  statinn  i>f  \Vawarsin|>,  con 
UitiiiiK  liike  of  atait  ms  acres  atitcked  with  trout  and 
sc'viTUt  miles  f^f  trtJMt  streams  nmniiig  through  virgin 
tiirfit.  The  lodRe,  overloukins  the  bke.  cuntaina  six  betl- 
riHiins,  living  anci  dining  rooms,  Vna  bnthrooms.  md  three 
servar-t*'  rooms,  Lok  c^bin  for  children  adjacent  to  Iodide 
has  fixir  bedrcioins,  one  living  and  dining  rtwm.  and  bath 
rinuij.  Casino  tin  lake  binlt  hai  billiard  table,  etc  Cat- 
riaRtf  huu.'ies,  ttc.  Farm  tmiistt  with  burns,  wagon  «.heds, 
etc.,  on  proj-ierty  I-"or  terms  and  iiifurmation  address 
W.  M.  SAVER,  Jr.,  Js  ^^arreo  Street.  New  Vork  City 


nwfch  &  Belle  Haven 
EAL  ESTATE 

For  Sale  and  To  Rent 

I  and  Unfurnished  Houses  for  the 

season  or  year. 
Lcreage,  Shore  Residences,  Farms, 
and  Building  Plots. 

II  on  TH0MA5  N.  COOKB 
wnwich  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Telephone  128— R 


SUMMER 
HOME 

'Peterboro 

N.  H. 


:ent,  FumUhed,  Season  1906 

i  estate ;  new,  modern  house  of  12  rooms,  two 
d  laundry ;  every  equipment  for  convenience  and 
le  for  four  horses;  ample  carriage  room  and 
his  is  an  ideal  place  for  a  family  who  enjoy 
: ;  there  are  large  piazzas,  spacious  lawns,  and 
le  trees.  Will  rent  furnished  for  $1,200  for  the 
ng  wood  and  ice.  References  exchanged.  Ad- 
PETERBORO,  41  West  Jfth  St.,  N.  Y. 


BeautiM  Estate  For  Sale 

A  SO-acre  country  place  delightfully  situated 
among  the  picturesque  Vermont  Hills  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  two  miles  from  Brattleboro.  Modem 
house  with  12  large  rooms;  farmer's  house,  stables, 
barn,  and  all  buildings  necessary  for  modern  farm. 
Buildings  all  have  slate  roofs,  are  of  most  approved 
construction,  and  have  inexhaustible  supply  of  soft 
spring  water  piped  to  each. 

Brattleboro,  delightfully  located  among  wooded 
hills,  is  but  five  hours  from  New  York  or  Boston. 
The  roads  are  remarkably  good  and  most  attractive. 

This  valuable  estate,  on  wiiich  ^30,000  has  been 
spent,  is  now  for  sale  at  ;$20,000.  For  further 
information  address  W.  L.,  7,480,  care  The  Outlook. 


MAINE 


outh  Harbor 

>le  modem  cottages  of  nine 
s  and  bath ;  beautifully  situ- 
san-stde    in  a  regnon   finely 
rsified.    Address  • 
»N,  Ajrt.,  Kittery  Point.  Me. 


ful  Penobscot  Bay.  Private 
ine  for  rent,  beautifully  fui- 
ent  view  ;  piazzas  :  stable  ; 
>re  Cottagre,  six  rooms,  fur- 
A.  O.,  Searsport.  Me. 


BOR,  MI.  DESERT 

rable  Farninhed  Cot- 

8,    large   and  small,  to  let 

iddress 

BINS,  Seal  Harbor,  Me. 


MAINE 


10  Miles  from  Portland,  Me. 

To  let  for  season,  large  country  place:  ear- 
dens;  bowling-green;  golf.  H.J.BARRETT, 
Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Mi. 


FOR  BEMT,  COTTAGE  AT 

SOUTH  WEST  HASBOB.  MAINE 

Nine  rooms  and  bath,  furnished  for  house- 
keeping. Centrally  located.  For  particulars 
write  Capt  THUS.  CLARK,  State  House, 
Augusta,  Maine. 


South  West  Harbob,  Ml 

To  rent,  very  attractive  cottaKe,9  rooms  awi 
bath.;  furnished  :  large  piazia;  price  reasoi  - 

!fc''ii.i/''?"n.^ -^I-    LAWtON,     South 
WeSTHarbor,  .Maine. 


MAI  NE 


South  West  Harbor,  Me. 

.."  ^S^"^'*';"."  *."=  "•""  °"  Somes  Sound, 
Mt.  Desert  Island,  dlrecdy  opposite  North 
tast  Harbor,  for  sale  or  to  rent  tor  the  season. 
An  attiactivc  house  ;  hardwood  floors  ;  two 
large  open  fireplaces  ;  seven  or  eight  beautiful 
rooms.  P!azza  12  feet  wide.  Five  acres  cov- 
ered with  spruce  and  fir  tree*.  Long  avenue. 
Superb  view  of  mountains,  sea,  and  islands. 
The  best  water  privilege  for  boating  on  the 
sound.  No  flats  at  lowest  tide.  Wooded  path 
leading  to  the  float.  Perfect  drainage  in  the 
sea  and  the  best  of  lake  water.  Address 
S.  M,  Downs,  Hotel  Bellevue,  Boston, Mass. 


TO  I,ET-Cottage  of  II  rooms  and  btUh ; 
.  alw  telephone.  Stable.  Wood  and  ice 
huTiBhed.  Rent.noO.  PUoe  for  small  gar- 
den.    Mn.  D.  W.  Pbiikihs,  Ormqnit,  Me. 


Digitized  by  VJW»^V 
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MAINE 


Near  WatervUIe,  Maine  '',?r"?* 

seaspn,  old-fashioned  farmhouse,  ten  rooms, 
furnished,  large  porch^  shade  trees,  fine 
views.  boatioK.    Address  3.789.  Outlook. 


Woolwich^n-the-Kennebec,  Maine 

Lovely  summer  home.  Outskirts  of  pleas- 
ant New  England  village.  Easy  access  to 
tram  or  boat.  Woods  and  fields  on  property. 
Ten  larve  rooms.  Daily  boat  and  low  rales 
from  Boston  make  it  an  ideal  summer  home 
for  Boston  business  men.  Terms  moderate. 
&  a  DAY,  IM  FnKoaU  Ave.  FlosbliK,  N.  Y. 


MARYLAND 


DEER  PARK,  MD. 

For  Rent— Cottage  of  Sixteen 
Rooms,  Fully  Furnished 

and  equipped  for  housekeepintr.  Stable  with 
four  sUlls.  Deer  Park  Spring  water :  filled 
ice  house ;  as  6ne  an  outfit  as  any  one  can  rea- 
sonably require.  For  photos  and  particulars 
apply  to  B.  P.  MiMMACK,  MIO  G  St..  N.W. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


F0R5ALE— BERK5H1RES 

19-room  houM,  bnn;   also  150-acn  fiarm. 
H.  D.  LAMSONrAlandar.  Mass.    , 


Cambridge  Real  Estate  ."^V^Ef 

for  rent  near  Haryard  and  Radcliffe :  busi- 
ness property  atid  property  for  improvement. 
RoraMT  J.  Mblleogb,  Harvard  Square. 


PanmCnJ  Furnished  cotta«,  delightfully 
Viapc  tJtni  located,  seven  chambers,  bath, 
hot  water,  three  bathhouses,  fine  bathing; 
pines ;  charming  views.  55QO.  2,371.  Outluoic. 


T^O  RENT  for  Summer  Months- 
Furnished  modem  apartment,  five  rooms. 
CambrldKe,  Sbu*.,  near  Harvard  Col- 
lege.   Rent  t40  per  month.    5,093,  Outlooli. 


XfO'B.  SALE  or  T(>  RENT.  Craigville. 
r  Cape  Cod,  COTTAGE, 8  rooms;  run- 
ning water;  lavatory;  bath  house  on  6net»th- 
ingljoich.  Address  SAMUEL  PARKkR, 
47  Prospect  St.,  Fall  River.  Mass. 


KI?'|ri>r>nm   in  Fat  month 

house  I    every  convenience ;    sea   bathing. 
A.  A.  C..4S  Salcombe  St..  Dorchester.  Mass. 


FALMOUTH    on  vineyard  sound. 

IT  ^'"^  *  "   Two  cottages  (with 

•tablet)  for  sale  or  rent :  open  fireplaces;  town 
water.  Fine  bathmg.  No  heat,  mosquitoes, 
nor  dost.    Address  Box  263,  Sharon.  Mass. 


For  Sale 
To  Settle  an  Estate 

One  of  the  best  residences  in  old  Deerlield 
Street,  known  as  the  Mrs.  £.  W.  Stebbins 
place,  at  the  north  end  of  the  street.  A  house 
of  13  rooms,  shed  and  icehouse,  all  in  good 
repair.  About  \%  acres  of  land^  fruit  and 
shade  trees ;  runninK  water  and  hoc  view  of 
the  meadoTi*^ :  on  electric  car  line.  For  par- 
ticular* address  FKKU.  L.  BURNHAM. 
Keal  Esute.  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Fnrntshed  Cottage  for  rent  in  Green 
Mountains.  l,5uufeet,  no  mosquitoes, trout 
fish ing, every  convenience. Terms  fow.Address 
for  booklet,  Hillside, Greenwich  VUlagc.Mass. 


SEASIM  PROPERTY 


156  Acres 


PeUrhtfnUy  Situated  oA  tlie  Horeh 
Shore 

Near  the  finest  beach  in  New  England, 
one  hour  from  BoHtoii,  with  tliirtcen 
trains  daily,  Drop  a  line  to-lPROCTJCK 
KKOTHER8.  Gloucester.  AIhhb.,  and 

r^c-ive  full  rarticulars.  Proper  building  re- 
s.f..,<on»,  and  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 


MAS8ACHUSKTTS 


FURNISHED  HODSE  TO  RENT 
In  the  BerkKhire  HIIIr.  A  large, 
pleasant  residence,  16  rooms.  Stable  and 
carriage  room  if  desired.  Lawn  tennis  court. 
Alx>ut  3K  houis  from  New  Vork  City.  For 
further  particulars  address  Mrs  E.  F. 
BARNES,  Housatonic, Berkshire  Co., Mass. 


Berkshire  HUls  ^'^^^^t^' 

Furnished  ,10-rooni   house   to  rent.    Ample 


grounds  with  plenty  of  shade :  fine  views ; 
good  water ;  1  mile  from  trolley. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  MARSH.  Adams.  Mass. 


Choice  Fruit  Farm 

FOR.  SALE 

70  acres.  U-room  house,  new  barn  36x75. 
carriaffe  house  30x40,  large  silo :  about  ^000 
fruit  trees,  including  apple,  pear^  peach,  plum, 
and  chen^ ;  9  acres  small  fruits,  mcluding 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and 
currants ;  ^o  acres  asparagus ;  three  acres 
pine  timber  ;  beautiful  views  LJarge  elm  trees, 
town  v-ater:  2ij  miles  from  Boston,  ^  mile 
to  ratiroad.  electrics,  stores,  and  churches. 

GRAYS'ioNK  FARM.  Hudson,  Mass. 


NANTUCKET^.?JLfa' 

Fine  cottage,  six  bedrooms,  piazzas,  bath 


"^e 


fireplaces.  ,     __ 

nished.    ANTHONY  W.  AYERS,  Agent. 


-H 


near  water.  Completely  fur 


Ti 


Northfleld,  MaSH.— Attractive  9-room 
furnished  house.  May  to  Nov.;  lawn, 
shade.suble.  Rent  reasonable.  Address  M.  H. 
Field,  212  Warburton  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

FnrnUhed  cottaKes  to  rent  for  the 
summer  in  PlttHfleld.  Mass.,  and  vicinit)-. 
Choice  villa  sites  for  sale  near  Country  Club, 
and  other  locations.  FRANK  RUSSELL 
&  CO.,  Pittstield,  Mass. 


To  Let,  FURNISHED  COTTAGE 

Eieht  rooms,  in  the  HEART  OF  THE: 
B£RK.SUiRES.  Oue  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Dollars  for  the  season.  High  ground;  no 
objectionable  surroundings  ;  built  (or  owner's 
usei  ten  minutes'  walk  from  station;  foar 
hours  from  N.  Y.    Address  or  call 

OWNER.  779  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Plymouth,  Mass-  'FUhrrmat*-. 

One  hour  from  B'-r.m,  I'or  s.iti.-  or  rent.  20 
acres,  rolling  dc^^n-.  \\.\\\  lijiiLH-red.  Fur- 
nished house.  ( -iiiii.-]  iilinir  view  of  bay, 
river  and  hills.  '^  i..-.lriniFns,  S.ithnuirn,  hot 
and_^  cold  water,  -.•  l  iliI>-<,  >>v<\\  jiui~'-i>es, 
spring  and  city  --h  ^^'-r.  •>.  .I'l?-  i.t  ■!!■». 
Boat  and  boat  wit.-in.  NtMr  1.111111-11^  n-..  ng 
ponds.  One  mil'  irMn*  ij^tfiiiibf  t>«:;ii  i  >na 
electrics.  Man  ai.<l  h'  i>e  on  pbct?  (lm  f  r  :  if 
desired.  Pnce  fur  Ki.j*on  /SiA  Of  >■  :  .ng 
price  t7 ,00a  Address 
J.  M.  S..  Cambridge,  Mass.,  P.  O.  Box  92. 


A  Most  Desirable  Coontrj  Borne 

To  Rent,  Furnished 

On  shore  of  Pocksha  Lake,  Marion  Road, 
Rock,  Mass.  Ten  minutes'  drive  from  R.R. 
station,  one  hour  nine  minutes  from  Boston. 
Nme  rooms  and  bath,  open  plumbing,  laun- 
dry, three  open  fireplaces,  hot  water  heating  ; 
magnificent  view  of  the  lakes ;  fine  shore 
front ;  stable  with  running  water ;  orchard ; 
aspaiagus  bed  :  thirty  acres  of  land.     Further 

Sarticulars   address   owner,  C.  R.  WELD, 
larion  Road,  Rock,  Massachusetts- 


HUMAROCK    BEACH 

NEW  COTTAGES  for  sale. 

D.  W.  CLARK.  Sea  View,  Mass. 


Wlnthrop  Beach,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  RENT  FOR  THE  SUMMER 
FINE  COTTAGE,  seven  rooms  and  bath. 
hot  and  cold  water,  gas  lange,  cement  cellar 
with  furnace,  front  and  baclc  piazzas  ;  stable; 
elegant  view  of  ocean  250. feet  distant;  oiie 
minute  from  R.  R.  station ;  twenty  minutes 
from  Boston  (ten-minute  service). 
Uao.  W.  Britt,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


\row  I  ■  the  Tlnw  to  phn  (or  the  a 

j.1    po  yon  want  aeasboie  or  oonnti 


aolaboD  or  jolly  good  coiDpaoy?  Yooonf 
1  of  these  in  one  place,  oa  the  shore  of  Cmt 
Cod,  Bucteen  miles  below  Flymootfa.  It  » 
an  established  Christias  sonniier  colaiqr  lor 
family  life. 

SAGAMORE  BEACH 

is  ideal  in  its  combination  of  varied  actiac- 
tions.  Only  sixty  miles  from  Bostoo.  Run- 
ning spring  water  in  every  houae.  Oyer  200 
acres  ol  meadow,  maxsh.  and  wooded  mJ«««< 


Two  miles  of  soperb,  sandy . 
company  of  cottagcn.  Theie 


An  Ideal 
fora  ~ 


cottages  to  .lent,  and  boaid  at  (12  per  we^. 

I^"r4.«'?r'f,^AT&5§raS*^ 
Sagamore  Beach  Company,  602  Tremoot  Tem- 
ple, Boston,  Mass. 


To  Pent  SHEFFIELD.  MASS., 
■  u  KCIIL  i^  jhc  Berkshires.  furoishecl 
eight-roomed  cottage  .pleasantly  situated  mid- 
way between  Shemela  and  jGreat  BaninjEton. 
r  ifty  dollars  per  month  in  advance.  Aaoreaa 
Miss  Louise  Boardman,  Middleficld,  Ct. 


FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Illustrated  circular  free  upon  receipt  of  address 
P.  F.  Lklahd.21  Minot  bidg..  BostoD,  Man. 


MEXICO 


FOB  SAXE  IN 


COAHUILA 

On  the  Rio  Ormnde 

1.250,000  acres :  400.000  underlaid  with  coal : 
abundant  water  ;  ideal  ranch.  Must  be  sold 
together.  No  trade.  Price,  SQc.  per  acre. 
H..  e.  BOWMAN.  Suite  42.  Columtaao 
Building,  Topeka.  Kans. 


MICHIGAN 


Roarlnc  Brook.  Mich.— For  Sale 
Rentj-9-i  .... 

fine  location.  U.P.  HHDKiciC.GaieviNTVT 


Rent— ¥-room  col_ 
Tia verse  Bay  and  Lake 
for  housekeepii 


leb.— For  Sale  or 

overlooking  Little 

cfaigan.  Fmnialied 

A  beautiful,  cottage  in  & 


ittage 
keHii 


llSSiSSIPPi 


For  Sale— ^50  Acres 

Rich  Mississippi 
Delta  Woodland 

Ibu  timber  worth  $10  per  aorc.  Finestfarm 
land  on  the  globe  after  timber  is  cut  off;  only 
X15  per  acre  cash.  Write  W.  T.  PriTre. 
Indianola.  Miss. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE  MTS.  IS^iS!: 

a  private  residence ;  14  rooms  in  all;  cvctj 
convenience;  situation  beautifol;  rent  S8CD; 
carriage,  horses,  and  man,  also  cook-hooae- 
keeper,  on  reasonable  terms,  if  deaared. 

A.  M.  PITMAN.  Jack»oQ,N.H. 


FOR  RENT 

To  private  bmily.  a  furnished  Camp 

?n    Aaqur,m    I/ske,    New    HampahirB. 
'rivate  wharf,  spring  water.    Apply  lo  Sarah 


r'rivate  wharf,  spring  water.    A 
Benners.  2035  Arch  Street,  PI 


NEW  BOSTON,  N.  H. 

Ideal  home  for  summer  or  winter.  Fni«t 
location  in  Quiet,  picturesgue  vtUage  in  the 
attractive  hill   regioo.     Nine  urge,  au 


rooms,  overlooking  extensive  l -. .- 

river.  Shaded  piaiia.  spring  water,  elcctnc 
lights.  Beat  pinmbing.  Caapletelyfamiab- 
ed.  To  xttle  an  estate  all  can  be  bought  at  a 
borgam.  Photographs  on  application.  Ad- 
dress S.  P.  WHITE.  60  State  St.,  Boaton. 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 


CottaK.e.  beautifully  titoated.  10  rooms  and 
-sth.  fjulxifairnisnad.   T 
Address  tfiS.  Outlook. 


To, let  or  lor .<■!«. 
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W   HAMPSHIRE 


;  Sunapee,  X.  H 

fully  fumianed  cotun  on  the 
:  rooms,  bath,  and  stable.  Apply 
H.  LILL,  335  W.  46th  St.,  City. 


Ipole,  N.  H. 

AHRACTIYE  BOUSES 

RENT  FURNISHED 

onuecticut   RlTer 

ly  old  colonial ;  modem ;  improve- 
;  Sieinway  grand  piano.  (2)  Mod* 
on  same  estate :  mountain  views  ; 
ri.rs:  golf,  tennis.  Mrs,  H.  W. 
S.  i}  HcrcIordSt..  Boston,  Mass. 


LPOLE,  N.  H. 

)l(i  Colonul  Reiideace 

I  CooDecticut  Valley,  in  one  of 
storic  towns  of  New  KnKUnd.  16 
dern  plumbinc.  rare  lumiture, 
len,  peripla.  orchard.  Rent  tSUI. 
xiOT,  2w  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


lEW   JERSEY 


flARamniO    HOME 

FOR  SALE  ON 

ensack  Heights 

N.  J. 

8  bedrooms.  2  baths,  and  all  mod- 
ements;  hardwood  noors.  Plot 
ilincontwoaveft.  Finesliadeand 
rood  sarden.  Bam  68x40.  4  mio- 
on,  lOHNDUNLOP.  Owner. 
ve..  Hackensack  HeighU,  N.  J. 


:9e    FOR    RBMT 

ully  furnished  at 

CLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY 

to  November,  in  a  most  desirable 

Pricff  SI50  per  month.  Apply  to 
(JROSS  COMPANY.  Knicker- 
et  Building,  Mth  Street  and  Sth 
:w  York  City. 


« I  r  N  I  I^or  sale,  18>room 
»ir,  1-1.  .1.  house:  two  baths. 
ear  station  and  golf  links;  acre 
property;  garden,  fruit  trees,  etc. 
5.    Address  No.  2.SW,  Outlook. 


tley.  N.  J. 

FOR   RENT 

olontal  house :  all  improvements : 
-es.  Also  for  sale  sinele  lots,  and 
estors.  A.  I..  VAN  WINKLE, 
tuildinf,  Nutley,  N.  J.,  or  7  East 
Y.  City. 


on    N.  J      FARMS  and 
on,  1-1.  J.  RESIDENCES 

R   SALE  OR   RENT 

r  unf  ufiushed.  Description  given. 

:OKGIt  A.  RuLH,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


HED  HOUSE  to  Bent 
ason*  7  rooms  and  bath.  Near 
R.  Station,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  U 
Jew  York.    5,101,  The  Outlook. 


NTRY   RESIDENCE 

FOB  BENT 

an  dcsiringr  to  tra\*el  will  rent  his 
umished,  for  the  summer,  for 
ate  1  mile  from  beach  ;  ten  min- 
:.  R.  station.  Apply,  with  refer- 
H.  POTTER,  Agent,  Spring 


t  for  SninoMr  Montha 
ftlOSHED  HOUSE  In 

IMlt,  N.  J. 

ant  and  ctmvenient  location.    ^ 
Address  2,9S5.  cafe  Outlook.  , 


NEW   JERSEY 


31  SUlen  to  Mew  York 

60  ACRES.  $2.800 

Nicely  divided  into  fields,  puture,  and 
woodland.  600  feet  elevation  :  spring  water; 
grand  views;  b-room  house  and  bams;  only 


>i  hour's  drive  to  station.  Owiier,  in  another 
State,  to  ?et  quick  cash  has  instructed  us  to 
sell  at  ooly  92.HIJ0.  with  Jll.uOO  down  and  in- 
terest at  five  percent.    E.  A.  Strout*  Dept. 


67, 150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Jersey  Real  Estate 

Farms,  suburban  and  city  residences,  lots  and 

flots,  mountain  and  seaohore  nropoties,  etc. 
F  vou  WISH  TO  Bnv  OK  si4li- 

NEW  JERSEY  REAL  ESTATE  address 
IJept.  •'B,"  new  JERSEY  LAND  & 
INVESTMENT  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 


NEW   YORK 


FOR  RENT 

In  the  Adirondacks 

on  Shore*  of  the 

Upper  Saraaac  Lake,  New  York 

Several  verv  desirable  cottages  and  camps, 
fully  furnished  and  cquipp^,  at  ^I,(<U  to 
]f2,5<iO  for  season.  These  properties  are  beau- 
tifully located  and  within  easy  distance  of  the 
famous  Saranac  Inn.  For  full  particulars 
apply  to  HERBERT  A.  GILL,  612  Four- 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington.  l>.  C. 


CampTabawah 

Raquette  Lake 
Adirondack  flountains 

Building  with  kitchen,  dining  and  sitting 
room;  also  tents  and  o^n  camps  ;  all  com- 
pletely furnished ;  capacity,  14  people.  Boats, 
canoes,  etc.,  if  desired.  Very  accessible.  Will 
rent  for  season  or  sell.  Inquire  of  Owner, 
393  Pearl  St..  New  York  Oty. 


ADIRONDACKS 

If  you  want  a  cottage,  a  camp,  a  building 
site,  or  forest  lands,  near  Paul  Smith's.  Sara- 
nac Lake,  or  Lake  Placid,  apply  to  the  Real 
EsUte  Agent  at  Saranac  I jke,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  F.  Roberts. 


ADIROXDACKS 

For  rent  or  sale,  charming  bungalow,  fully 
furnished.  Eight  hours  from  New  York. 
Quarter  mile  lake  frontaee.  Eight  rooms; 
stable,  boat  house,  etc.  Terms  5400  for  six 
months.  B.  T.  GI LBERT,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York  City. 


FOR  RENT 

EIizal>etIitown,  Adirondacks 

Fttrnlflhed  IS-room  honfi«.  Ikth, 
hot  and  cold  water,  stable,  etc.  Near  golf 
link,,  hotels,  churches.    Addrtss 

LEVI  S.  POND,  Eliiabclhtown,  N.  Y. 


SARANAC  LAKE 

In  the  Adirondacks 

Furnished  Cottages  for  rent. 

Camps  and  Camp  Sites. 

OEO.  V.  W.  DURYEE,  Bank  Building 


ADIRONDACKS 

For  Rent  for  the  Season 

MOOSEWOOD   CAMP 

On  Lake  Pladd,  New  York,  five  minutes* 
walk  from  Whiteface  Inn.  Fully  furnished 
for  housekeepinR.  fee  house  and  boat  house. 
For  further  pariiciihrs  addrt-ss  Edwin  C. 
Atkinson,  112  N.  I'Tth  St..  Philadctplua.  Pa. 


AmRONnACKS.  To  rent,  furnished 
cotiat:e,  l2rrtom5.  Fine  location.  Terms 
reaHnn.ible.  Wnodandicc.  Address  C.  H. 
AT\^iiLL,  Keene  New  York., 


NKW    YORK 


ADIRONDACKS  ^^^^^^^^^ 

rooms,  two  bathrooms,  kitchen,  etc.  B<»t 
modem  plumbing ;  ceilings  high  ;  rooms  large 
and  cool:  two  fireplaces  and  hot  water  heating 
system  ;  large  piazzas  ;  well  shaded  grounds ; 
excellent  bam.  icehouse  filled,  woodsheds 
filled;  conveniently  near  good  hotel.  Short 
walk  from  wocds  and  golf  links.  Address 
Mrs.  Harry  Halb.  Klizabcthtown,  N.  Y. 

ADIRONDACKS 

To  rent,  fully  fumiabed.  the  Rhoda  Cot- 
tage in  nllage  of  Keene  Valley.  N.  Y.  New 
plumbing.  Terms,  <450for8eason,  including 
wood  aia  ice.  Addras  G.  NOTMAN,  Box 
396,  New  York  Qty. 


Adirondicks.  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Furnished cottageslo rent,  (2S(i and  t4C0. 
E.  M.CRAWFORD. 


AMAOANSETT.  I,.  I.-Cottages  to 
rent,  furnished  and  unfumL.hed.  Dcsir* 
able  farms  and  building  lots  for  sale.  New 
cottage  on  high,  ground  overlooking  ocean. 
Modem  appointnenta;  fully  furnished.  For 
sale  cheap.  W.M.  TERRY. 


At  RrnnxvillP  ^'u'  yearoricuon,  lO 
ill  OIUUAVUIC  ,„o„  tumished  house, 
all  improvements :  lawn,  sarden,  shade  trees,. 
stable.  The  finest  locauon  in  Westchester 
Co.  W.S  KINSEY,  240  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


FOR    RENT,    fnrnlahed,'  at    PA- 
LENVILLE,  CatHklU  MU.,  N.  ¥. 

Two  modem  summer  cottages,  nine  and  fU- 
teen  rooms  with  baths.  Four  hours  from  New 
York.    Address  P.  O.  Box  64,  Palenville. 


East  Hampton 

Long:  Island 

To  rent,  furnished,  cottage  on  Dunes  be- 
tween Georgica  Lake  and  ocean.  Sitting 
room,  dining  room,  guest  room  with  batli.  etc., 
pantiy  (hot  and  cold  water)  and  kitchen  on 
ground  noor;  4  bedrooms,  one  maid's  bed- 
room, bath.  etc..  on  second  floor ;  2  open  fire- 
places, piazza  on  3  sides  ol  house.  Servants* 
annex  with  2  rooms.  launS^and  Uilh.  Stable, 
3  box,  1  single  stall,  coachman's  room.  Arte- 
sian well  water.  Surf  bathing  and  sailing  at 
doors.  No  mosquitoes.  Address 
RICHARD  NEWTON.  41  W.  3Jd  Street. 


At  East  Quogue,  L.  I. 

For  Sak  or  to  Rent,  Fnmubed 

from  1st  May  to  1st  Nov..  12-rooin  cottage, 
with  bath  and  butler's  pantry.  All  modem 
improvements.  Water  and  drainage  good. 
Location  high  and  pleasant.  Overlooking  bay 
and  ocean  ;  shade  and  large  piazza.  Inquire 
of  John  Qi;inn,  owner.- East  Quogue,  N.  Y. 


SUHHEK  COTTAGES  TO  KENT 

at  EAST  HAMPTON. 

AMAOANSETT.    aad    WAINSCOTT 

List  of  U4  cotuces  to  select  from. 
Booklet  on  application. 
B.M.OSBOkN,  Agent,  East  Hampton.L.L 


••  Onteora-in-the-Catskills" 

Complete  list  of  furnished  cottages  in  this 
most  attractive  club  settlement  offered  for 
theseasonof  l*»(6now ready.  Frotkingham 
&  Moore.  51  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Famished  Cottage  o^a.^^  i-ake 

Twenty  minutes  from   Auburn.  N.  Y.,  with 

f;ood  grounds,  modem  pltimbinK.  etc.  J>175 
or  the  season.  Mrs.  O  Kane.  23i)  W.  It^th 
St.,  or  D.  E.  French,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


T\0  RENT-  FUhern  Island,  N.  Y. 
Furnished  cottage,  nine  rooms,  bathroom 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  Lavatory  on  first 
floor.  Barn  with  accommodations  for  two 
horses.  Laundry  with  rooms  above  for  domes- 
tics. Reasonable  rent.  Apply  L.  G.  Quinlta 
&  Co..  66  Broadway,  New  s  ork. 
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Lake  Cbamplain  Ir-^^^ 

Furnished  country  house  to  rent  for  sum 
mer.  Fine  views ;  Unre  shady  yard.  A,  M 
GiLULAND.32BroadSt..Plattsbursh  N.Y 


Saratoga  Springs 

All  FuraUhed  Cottages  for  season  as  well 
as  all  Saratoga  Real  Estate.    Apply  to 
Lester  Brutheks,  Saratoga  bprinffs.  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT— $400  for  Season 
"EVERGREEN  HOME" 

Beautiiul  vUlage  of  8KAN£ATEL£8. 
on  Syracuse  and  Auburn  trolley.    Lar^e  Co- 
lonial house,  excellent  repair,  spring  water, 
all  modem  conventeoccs. 
Mrs.  JAMKS  A.  ROOT.  Skaneateles.  N.  Y. 


Old-fashioned  Fannhouse,  unfurnished,  for 
rent.  Seven  rooms  ;  pleasantly  located  ; 
It  mile  nrom  station,  post-ofnce,  telephone. 
store.  Rent  low  to  desirable  tenant.  A.  T, 
Bkckwitk,  Stissinr.  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TARRYTOWN,  N.  V.  ^^^ 

Completely  furnished,  niae-room  house : 
bath,  laqre  attic.  deliKhtiuUy  situated,  over- 
looking Hudsoo.  Carpenter,  18  Benedict  Ave. 


Thousand  Islands 

Fully  furnished  cottages  with  boats  to  rent. 
PriceforseasontlOOloN.OOO.  Our  list  for  the 
asking.         F.  L.  HALL,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


THOUSAND  I^I,AND8.-Fully  fur- 
nished cottages.with  rowlxiatSvetc. .  Alex- 
andria Bay.  for  rent  for  season.  fSOO  to >2,500, 
Address  ROSE,  »  West  42d  St.,  N.  yT(!Sty. 


aK  niln.  from  Grand  Central.  To  rent 
rr  July.  Aug.,  Sep..  attractive  house ;  7 
furnished  rooms,  oath  andatlic.  Retired  loca- 
tion ;  splendid  view ;  large  piazzas ;  garden. 
Rev.  L.  W.  SncU,  Tuckahoe.  N.  Y. 


TO   RENT 

Modem  fnmtslM^  house  on  high  ground 

Near  WashinetonvlIIec^!?'N*Y. 

Estate  ol  Alpha  Phillips.  Ten  ( 10)  bedrooms. 
large  parlors.dining-room,llbniry,  etc  Stable, 
shade  trees,  and  beautiful  mounuin  .views. 
Telephone   connection.    Address    Mrs^  A 


lepl 
ilfti 


Phillips.  lUOSUh  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Tele- 
phone No.  79  J ,  Bay  Ridge. 


NEW   YORK 


WAINSCOTT,L.I. 

(Near  JCasthampton) 

A  luUy  furnished  cottage  to  rent,  with  run* 
niuK  water,  10  rooms  and  oath.  Surf  and  still 
water  bathintf  and  sailing.    2.9S7  Uutlook. 


WAINSCOTT  i?s?8*^?ff53?i» 

Close  to  ocran.  Spacious,  completely  fur- 
nished cottage.  Golf,  tennis,  sailing  on  lake. 
Exclusive.  Kent  moderate.  Alilaress  No. 
2.75i,  Outlook. 


Do  You  Want  ^^T^^'^^^. 

by  the  beautiful  M.ECUX  BAY  ?  Cottages 
to  rent  or  sell.    Water  fronts  a  specialty, 
J.  E.  JENNINGS,  Water  Mill.  N.  Y. 


TO    H£NT    FOR   SDMMBR.  for- 
nlHhed.   OLO   FABH  HOUS£. 

banks  of  Hudson,  4U  miles  from  N.  Y..  10 
minutes  from  station.  11  bedrooms.  ^15. 
"  B,"  452  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


O  A  ACRES,  with  stock  and  tooln* 
ifVf  for  only  »l,6(X) ;  keep  8  cows ;  plenty 
of  wood  and  timber ;  100  bols.  apples  in  sea- 


son, pears  and  plums  ;  house, 9rooms,  piaxza, 

Sinted  and  blinded;  barn.  36x36;  stable^ 
)c26 :  shop  and  hennery ;  all  in  good  repair ; 
shaded  by  maples ;  pleasant  view  of  village  ; 
few  steps  to  neighbors.  1^  miles  to  village ; 
4  cows,  mowing  nuichine,  horse  rake,  plow, 
cultivator,  disk  harrow,  farm  wagon  and 
rack,  hoes,  shovels,  etc.,  allincludeofor only 
tL,600;  1(1.000  down  and  easy  terms.  Full 
details  m  "  Strout's  List,  No.  15 '*  a  circular 
describing  and  illustrating  hundreds  of  the 
best  trades,  selected  from  more  than  3.000 
farms  listed  for  sale ;  5  to  400  acres,  $500  to 
^,000.  Write  to-day  for  free  copy.  E.  A. 
Strout,  Dept.  67.  L50  Nassau  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


^^\       30  Team  SelUnff      ^^  X 

Country 

PROPERTV  ONLY 

Farms,  Residences.  Cotuges.  Hotels.  Stores, 
etc..  eTeiTwhere,    OataloK  Free. 
Owners  wishing  to  sell  call  or  write. 

PniLUPS  ft  WELLS,  M  TritaM  Bdldlif,  N.  V. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


Newport,  R.  I.  ''c"oT.J5?» 

Ocean  front ;  combinps  seashore  and  country. 
Kent orsell;  moderate  prices  Plans andphotos 
of  £.  B.  Hall.  S3  Stalt  St..RoomM2.  Boston. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


BarriostoBjOa  Mamgaasett  Bay 

For  the  SamnMr 

Large,  old  fashioned  house,  13  rooins,tnl]y  tvr* 
nished.  convenienoes  and  stable.  Also  several 
smaller  cottages,  6  to  9  rooms.  BathiiiK. 
boating,  fishing,  driving.  A.  P.  BOURNE 
36  Shepard  St.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 


NORTH   CAROLINA 


NORTH  CAROIJNA  PLANTA- 
TION for  sale.  One  <A  the  finest 
country  seats  of  the  celebrated  Saphirc  otmn- 
try  in  North  Carolina,  Copilonable  build- 
ings, good  level  land  and  large  productive 
orchards.  Unsurpassed  for  beauty  of  sccoen 
and  climatic  advantages  to  sick  people,  as  weD 
as  to  raise  aiiy  desired  land  of  aop,  cattle, 
andpoultrv.    Fori     -     '  ""    • 


'or  Kirtictilars  inquire  of  E.  J' 
y.y.  No.  2,  UwDdale,  N.  6 


EI^SCYRICAt,  AND  BCBT 
MICA  MINE  (or  sale.  The  largest 
and  most  productive  Mica  Mine  in  North 
CaroUna.  producing  pure  Ruby  Mica  in 
sizes  30  X  30  inches.    Open  and  ready  for  oat- 

Sut.    Also  large  Monasite  Mine,  praduciiig 
I  per  cent.  Monasite  Sand  in  w"' 

ties  bvsimple  washing  process.  V 
FULTON,  R.  F.  D.  NoTSTEkw 


PENNSYLVAKIA 


Summer  Home 

of  OR.  LOTT 

Mt.  Pocof\o>  Pa. 

On  Swiftwater  Road,  near  The  Mootanesca 

and  Trinity  Church 

rOR.   iCSNT 

14  rooms,  2  bath  and  2  extra  toilet  rooms. 
Completely  furnished.  Amplegrouods,  Stable. 
Icehottse.  Write  for  further  particulars  and 
terms  to  Dr.  Lott,  4001  Walnut  Sl..Phila.,Pa. 


TEXAS 


Want  a  Farm? 

li  you  buy  land  now  in  tfie 
Texas  Panhandle  from  $7  to  f  10 
per  acre,  you  can  double  your 
money  in  three  years.  Sena  foi 
our  special  $1  per  acre  proposi 
tion,  and  new  map  of  Texas.  Ad 
dress  GEO.  H.  HEAFFORD, 
277  Dearborn  St,  Chicago,  lU. 


Notice  to  Buyers  of  Property  or 
Those  Seeking  Summer  Homes 

The  Outleek  Real  Estate  Department 

can  help  you  find  the  property  you  are  seeking. 

If  you  wish  to  lease  or  buy  a  home  or  are  seeking  a  Real  Estate 
investment,  write  fully  to  the  Outlook  Real  Estate  Department, 
stating  what  you  wish.  We  have  on  our  lists  a  large  amount  of  very 
desirable  property  in  all  parts  of  America  both  for  sale  and  to  lease, 
and  shall  be  glad  to .  assist  you  in  finding  what  you  are  looking 
for.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  any  information  we  can  give  you. 
THE  OUTLOOK  REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
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NEW   TOURS: 

AND    STEAMERS    DAILY    FILLING    UP 


DID  YOU   EVER  STOP  TO   INQUIRE  why  the  wisest  and  best  people  in  the 
United  States  go  to  Europe  with  us  ?    There  must  be  must  be  a  good  reason  for  this. 

H  you   are   interested,   ACT.     Write    us   for    "  EUROPE      IN      1906" 

By  mail  free  to  any  address 

It  is  as  full  of  valuable  information  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat 

REMEMBER,  EVERYTHING  THE  BEST  AND  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 


25  Union  Square,  Kew  York 
10G5  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


RAYMOND  &  WHITOOMB  00. 


TOb  Washington  Street,  Boston 
Park  BuiMinK.  Fifth  Ave..  Pittsbursh 


Allan  Line 

MONTREAL  to  LIVERPOOL 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  ROUTE 

Shortest,  Smoothest,  Most  Picturesque 

New  Fa«t  Turbine  Steamer«  — No  Vibration 

VICTORIAN ....May  24.  June 21.  July  19 

IONIAN May  31,  June  28,  July  25 

VIRGINIAN MaylO.  June  7,  Julys 

TUNISIAN May  17.  June  W 

Stlwt  fMitit,  Vn  Wfmttta.    Sccmd  uloM,  S4Z.M  w/wttti. 
tfdmn  ilcMi  Ktetd  nlo. 
H.  &  A.  Allah,  110  State  St..  Boston, 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

Allan  &  Co.,  174  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicaco, 
or  H.  &  A.  Allan.  Montreal. 

United  States  Hotel 

Beach 
Llacolo 

and 
ftlatfston 
SireeU 

BOSTON 
MASS. 

Only  two 
blocks  from 
South  Ter- 
minal Sta- 
tion in  the 
center  of  the 
great  "  Shoe 
and  Leather 
District," 

and  only  3  minutes'  walk  to  Washinrton  St.  and  all  the  large  retail 
stores:  a  good,  clean,  and  coniforuole  home.  American  or  Euro- 
pean plan.    Reasonable  rates.    Send  for  circular. 

JAS.  G.  HICKEV,  Manager.      TII.LY  HAYNES.  Proprietor. 


WBRNER  S,  CO. 

407-409  Broaduay,  Stie  York 


Netherlaiid  State  Railways 

AND 

Reyal  Fliishing  Mail  Rente 

TICKETS  FOR  EUROPEAn  TRAVEL 
RDWDREISE  TICKETS  A  SPECIALTY 

All  Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 
for  European  Travel  are  sold  at  regular 
rates ;  as  officially  appointed  passenger 
agents  for  the  railroads,  we  are  not  allowed 
to  charge  any  booking  fees. 

Important  facilities  for  indefiendent 
travelers ;  special  advantageous  conditions 
for  parties. 

Asi  for  booklets  and  information 
FREE      OP      CHARGE 

Correspondence  of  tourist  agents  and  all  those 
contemplating  a  trip  to  Europe  cordially  invited. 


PORTLAND 

V?fiAor,vE  MAIJ^E    COAST   "Resort 

Delightfully  situated  at  head  of  most  beautiful  bay  on  Atlantic  Coast,  with  over  300  islands.  Refined  city  (60,000), 
health  rating  A-1 ;  purest  city  water  m  U.  S. ;  perfect  sewerage,  clean  streets  ;  electric  car  equipment  unsurpassed  ;  auto 
garages,  good  liveries.  Ample  accommodations  for  tourists,  good  hotels,  good  boarding  houses ;  furnished  cottages  on 
nearby  shores  and  islands  for  rent.  Ocean  breezes  assure  cool  days  and  restful  nights.  Splendid  harbor,  excursions 
down  the  bay ;  yachts  and  boats  to  let ;  deep  sea  fishing,  with  lobsters  and  clams  in  abundance ;  finest  beach  bathing. 
Pleasure  parks  in  suburbs,  refined,  orderly.  Casinos  and  out-door  theatres.  One-day  trips  inland  to  lakes  and  moun- 
tains. Buperti  ^ranery  fiorei-'<i^ht)y.b«ulevii^(kS'  ^afijrjustorical  features.  Only  20  hours  by  steamer  from  New  York, 
fi<)urs  ly  through  Pullman;  e.tairs'ion  rates  on  an  roads  and  boats.  For  detailed  information  and  descriptive 
BsM.  e.-RKHt,  •9e(?TBOAR»  OF-TRA»e,'H)  Exchange  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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That  California  Trip 

Nota  Within  Reach 

You  have  long  been  planning  it  and 
this  is  your  opportunity. 

Account  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  meeting  at 
Los  Angeles  special  tickets  from  Chicago  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  will  be  sold 
April  25  to  May  $,  good  for  return  until  July  31, 
at  the  very  low  rate  of 

$62.50  for  Round  Trip 

You  can  go  one  way  and  return  another. 

Favorable  stop-over  privileges  are  provided. 

Correspondingly  low  rates  from  all  points 
east  of  Chicago. 

Three  fast,  splendidly  equipped,  through 
trains  every  day  via  the 

Chicago,  Dnion  Pacific  &  Nortb-Westeni  Uoe 

Every  luxury  known  to  modern  transpor- 
tation.    All  meals  in  dining  cars. 

All  agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

Ask  or  nrite  for  full  details  about  this 
rate,  and  for  illustrated  California  Imolc- 
lets,  maps  and  information  as  to  liotels  and 
Iwarding  houses. 

Secuie  your  sleepini;  car  reservatioDi 
as  early  as  possible. 

W.  B.  KNISKERN, 

Pan'r  Traffic  Mgr.,  C.  &  N.-W.  Ry., 

CHICAGO. 


^ 


J*  The  Cotieat  Hotel 


ST.   ER.MIN'S 
HOTEL 

St.    James*    Park,    London 


600  Apartments  and  Self-contained  Suites.  Efficient  Service. 
Excellent  Cuisine.  Good  Music.  Convenient  to  Shops  and  Theaters. 
Within  S  minutes  of  Buckingham  Palace,  Westminster  Abbey, 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster  Cathedral — ^and  other  points  of 
historic  interest.  Public  Drawing  Rooms,  Music  Room,  Library, 
Smoking  Rooms,  Cosy  Corners,  ai{id  Magnifif  et)t  Lpung^  Reason- 
able prices.  Restful  surrounding^  and  perfect  appointments.  For 
descriptive  booklet,  address  T<iwn  &  Country,  289  Fourth  Ave^  N.'Y. 
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PARTMENTS 


TMENT,  Kven  rooms,  bath,  to 
:t  for  sonuncr,  or  would  rent  two  or 
ms.  Cool,  qaiet,  central,  chann- 
ished.  Keasonable  terms  to  adult 
reftrenos.  Mrs.  TACC ACI ,  MS 
:..  N.  y.  Cily. 


it  for  summer,  apartment  of  8  fur* 
d  rooms,  off  Riverside  Drive,  Co- 
iKhts,  overlooking  Hudson.  Terms 
.   Beanie.  t<6W.a5ih  St..  N.Y. 


TRAVEL 


R 

L 


Uttconvtntiottal  Travel 
Unconvtntumai  Educaium 
UiuommUumai  Recreatwm 

THESE  THREE.  HAKE 

An  Ideal  Vmcation 

^ew  York  June  20th  \  70  Days 
few  York  AuKust28lhf     SATS 
I   accommoaations.      Univeraity 
Write  for  Announceinent  of 
d  Itinerary. 


.EY 
RS 

;nt  featnr 

'  THAI 

:e     ever     arranged. 

New  Copley  Announcemeot 
OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Clarendon  St.,  Boston 


Leadership  of  univer- 
Bity  men  ;  lectures  by 
specialists  in  centers  of 
art  and  literary  mterest. 

^"•^-fc  $350 


BIGN    TOURS 

urs  to  Norwajr.North  Cape, 
nd  Bassla  sailing  June  7,  21, 

>ura  to  Central  Europe. 

Is  June  27  to  Holland,  G«r- 

tzerland.  Paris,  London, 

ind  Scotland. 

Is  June  21  to  Italjr,  8wltxer- 

tihine*  Paris,  ana  London. 

the  world  Tour,  west,  sail- 

<M.    Itineraries  ready. 

'.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

t..  Boston.  Mass. 

a  BIdf..  Chicago, Til. 

nery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


tUorlb  Sours 

class,  best  steamers  and  hotels. 

1  to    12,  aasurinff  individual  at- 

ftonal   comfoi^  and  pleasure, 

social  life  while  abroad,  are 

Partx.  saiHns:  Jnne  30.    Two 
ar  tour,  escorted  by  Mr.  and 
(530  incloaive,  no  extns. 
.  EDWARD  A.  RQBSON 
ton  Ave..  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 


:  in  Switzerland 

•*  Stelvio,"  the  highest  moun- 
ope  :  also  8  other  Swiss  passes 
,ondon.  Paris.  Geneva,  Mt. 
om,  M  unich,  Nuremberg:. 
.  Italian  Lakes,  etc.  ^  days. 
INSON.  203  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


>elecl  private  inrty  sailing 
une  30th.  Two  months.  *39U. 
'*irst-chu».  Itinerary,  Rliss 
o400  Harvard  Ave.,  Chicagro. 


$250 


n     Select       two 
J    months' sum- 
mer tour. 
Choice  oi  roates.    Parties 
It  once.  ^ 

[  PLE.  Watertown  0.  Mass. 


,    SIC1I.Y,   ITALY 

:y  sailina  Jqic  27  h.is  four 
.  one  in  Sicilr.  18  days  in 
k>LEy.  Aubundale.  Mass. 


.TRAVEL 


ToWASHINQTONI 

Only  3  more  special  trips 

With  all  expenses  for  (12. 

To  EUROPE  1 1 

Eiffht  Tours  for  the  summer  season. 
Few  Partlea    —    Select  Parties 

Address  at  once 

THOS.  H.  BENDRICKSON  TOUBS 

34}  Fulton  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Holidays  in  England 

Send  4  cents  (postage)  for  iUuati^ted  book, 
entitled  "  Holidays  In  Encland,"  de- 
scribing Cathedral  Bonte,  {>il«;rim  Fa- 
then,  Dickens  and  Tennyson  Dtstncta,  and 
the  Uanrich  Hook  of  Holland 
Bontet  twin-screw  steamship  line,  England 
to  Hook  of  Holland  or  Antwerp.    Address 

H.  J.  KETCHAM,  General  Agent, 

GREAT  EASTEIN  RAILWAY  of  ENGLAND 

368  Broadway.  New  York 


KVROPE  and  ORIENT 

25th  season  of  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess. Coif^ori  and  Uirurt.  Tkor- 
ffU£k  sitktsteinf  tauUr  tx^tri 
gnidanct,  Limittd  tartitt.  Ail 
.^^__^_  arratig:em£HUfirst-<Iass.  Special 
tours  arranged.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  HOWARD 
S.  PAINE.  l«j  Ridge  St.,  Ulens  Falls.N.Y. 


A  Year  In  Europe  \SiT^ 

France,  Holland.  Germany,  Switzerland. 
and  Italy.  Winter  at  Florence  in  comfort- 
able American  home.  Opportunity  to  study 
art  and  lansuases.    Address  6,682,  Outlook. 


SPEND  your  summer  vacation  with  me, 
Camplns;  Out  in  the  Yellowstone 
Nat'I  Park  and  the  Teton  Mountains, 

Wyo.  The  best  way.  The  inexpetisive  way. 
Fifth  season.  Two  limited  parties.  Address 
Rev.  R.  C.  BRYANT,  Rockford.  llf. 


To  Fumne  l^*  Tours:  (a)  North  of 
lU  curvpc  Europe  :  (bKireat  Britain, 
with  coachings ;  (c)  Throuch  Europe.  Num- 
bers, limited.    21st  seupn.  ^Address  Honey- 


roan's  Private  Tours.  Ftain6e)d.  New  Jersey. 


TRAVFL   LOVERS'  TOUR 

fnnp  "J  I  -Auff.  30,  Italy  to  Scotland.  >56S 
June  Z I  _Aug.  2J,  Italy  to  Enrfand.  $450 

JulTi.  Northeni  Europe,  $250. 
AMERICAN  TftAVEL  aUB.  New  Itecbclle.  N.Y. 


Berlin,  Charlottenburg.  Large  pension, 
with  modem  comforts  and  excellent  table. 
at  moderate  prices.  Frau  Moraht.  Pension 
Sieinplalz.  Berlin.  Charlottenburg^.  Germany. 


SommerToar  for  Young:  Ladies 

throu^  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland. 
the  Rhine,  and  Belgium,  conducted  by  gen- 
tleman and  wife.  Excellent  accommodations. 
Itinerary  and  particulars  from  W.Boughton, 
Ph.D..  W  E.  17th  St..  Brooklyn. 


Small  private  parties 

_-:i: jp     j^^g    ^^j 

^-...  -'ew  vacancies. 
Rates  moderate.  Wnte  for  booklet.  Miss 
PANTLIND.  790  Prospect  St.,  CleveUnd. 


EUROPE  gig 


Eirnp.  ^!,^cferpi^!  a^js-n^e  W8» 


Interlaken,  Lucerne.   Milan,^  Venice,    Flor- 
ence, Rome,  Naples,  Pompeii, and  Gibraltar. 

'-■■'■—  ''--''•-      «■*- •• 462  Putnam 

vacancies. 


Sailing  July  7th.    Edwin  Jones,  46 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.    Only  four  > 


EUROPE    ^**''  -^f^U,  $375  Inclusive 
three  vacancies,  sailing  July 
5;. Norway.   Denmark.    Germany.    Austria. 


»3! ™ „ 

Switzerland,   France.  Englanu.     , 
TouKS.  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Italy.  Switzerland,  France.  Italian  Tour^ nine 
weeks,  1^350  inclusive,  sailing  July  2 
'      '  ml.    Ba 


2;   italv 

BCOCK  S 


Europe  and  the  Orient 

lOth  season.  Two  high-clan^t  tours.  Parties 
private  and  limited.  Exceptional  opportu- 
nity. Personally  conducted  by  %Ils5  Redford 
and  Mr.  Solomon  of  Italy.  Address  Miss 
ELIZABETH  A.  REDFORD, RuralRout« 
No.  5.  Hillsboro  Road.  NashvUW.  Tcno. 


TRAVEL 


THEUNDEIIWOOD 
TRAVEL  SYSTEM 


tr: 


h.  Uric  of      ■ 
I  ycMiir  cn       I 

th.1  s^nrl.t 


trl.if-J  vilhuul  tltf  ft(#fiw 
■mfijrt  r^rm  a.<ilu4]  J curiiCr - 
L..t^:k  nf  lUnt,  Imii  ofhtaiUh 

jKyiDCDl  .if  Lbc^h{>H  pI^Ffei  o<^t^iF^o[U 
1-ft  us  ■•twi  >ny  oiij  Ix-ohlet  rt«»«:ril>- 

■  hure  on  Tr*>Fl  t.^y  Dr.  Olivfr  Wrn4el1 
Il^jljiiFl.  h*,ill  Lie ufviloFtii  lht'»««ho 
"ivkYt  rrturiteM  fto^ai  tx  ue  in^^ifiriatf 
f  iF  1  trip.  OT  to  ttuHB  who  f  Anjiot  trsi  cL 

F^rtk-uUrly  ffittrc^Tvd  to.    "  Xi  a.  piT[»- 

Vr-ff.  O,  H.  BrvFU,  ViDHcrtalt  LTDIk 
vtnity.    AJilKis  larijriUAtVn  Burtiui, 

r7<iPEHVfU<»0  ft    r»0IHlTOOb 
3  &  S  w.  tRlh»it*t  ("OF.  »lh  jlif.,  K.  T. 


FIFTY    TOURS    TO 

EUROPE 

TfPiinbde  luic  and  V-icitioiiTwur^toverin* 
alt  Europe.  Varied  rrjuiu;  leisurely  irai/elt 
chr.TtL't.-  of  sicj^^hifi  lines.     Fares,  iiii^ludinf 

AH  'L'ra^tflinK  Ejrpcnst*., 

$175   to    $1,185 

Tliirty-rWtli  Annual  Series  of  Tours  Around 
tilt*  World    leave  Amrrk-a,  September  Ujt 
TJeit-mbcr,  toi  uimplctc  Six  Months  Tour. 
^et«d  for  DtscriptiVF  I'Togr^nunq^ 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

>.\n  trjDcisci'i.  jn^l  1^5  '  It^i4.\;3  Abroad. 
-   L-.[iblisliMl  IMl  - 


London  &  North  Western  Ry. 

!t,Nr.L.\MI) 
rOl'llLAtl  TDtltlHT   flOlTK 

Chr^irr.      l.tammtttu^i.     StrdrliTrij-utt.Avan. 
t>iliiid.  ^.^uli^h  ljW>,S,;.ftland.  Wiiln.elc. 

LIVI,KI'(l(>L*Kiit™iiti  l.)  LONDON 

IKiug^^c  ilK^lJi  ..hcikod  N.  \\  to  L&ndt^D. 

Full  Liifiirnialion.  Foldpr^,  f  viruies.  etc. 
A.  1...  VV.VnD,  .^netit.  »  Fillh  Ave,,  N   Y. 


^        AS{*tl>IScl«lPMtyit«vesJg»e»t!lt« 

e    I  Eofrland  and  tbe  Continent 

fi  a  For  I]lu*lratrd  Itinerary  of  intcf^st 
J5  3  1.-^  [ho^c  desiirmii  In  tmvel  strictly  first-* 
G  fi  kLd^LS  And  UD^icr  plca<iant  aitspiocs,  ad' 
SC  dtKsMrs.  M.  A.  CRDSCEY.  JIB 
j;  Ei-it  mil  .Street,  lridui«[ir,iis  !iud..dr 
V)        li  Ejit  4Slh  t;tn!ct.  Mt*  I'ork  Cillf. 


FIIDAPF  SaillmmKewYDrk 
■vUnvi  L  or    iloiton   to    the 
.MeilltfrrraiieHti  by  the 
WHITE  STAR  LINB 

I  Jil  nra  1  la  r  A  J  priers .  A  lei  - 
jittdrii.  .Xapjts.  Getioa. 
Kepublic,  1S.3?K  Tons. 
<  rctic,  l.l.KI?  Tons. 
L'-inolsic,  IJJW  Ti>ll». 
K.jdunk,  U,VH  Tom, 
FflrtUi^rtfittV*  matter 

ST  A  II    LINE 

■\  »I4  Sttttv  St..  IIIMto* 


CI  TDODC  Twi-iniis..inoo, 

tZ,  \Ji  V\\j  "  Ci    A  -Tii.ill  >cloct  I'jrtv. 


nil' 


j'lr     thu** 


an'J  "  l*;iErk'LA."  't'wpj  only  in  a  rftom.  Sriid 
<.ir  itinerirv.  Prin.  W.  H.  WHITlNli 
Ureeniield,  Mass. 
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Culver  Summer  Naval  School 


The  Right  Kind  o!  a  Vacation  for  a  Boy 

The  right  kind  of  vacatioa  should  interest  a  haj\  should  keep  him  out  of  doors  j  should 
Kfreih  his  mind  and  harden  hia  muscles;  and  should  give  him  the  comradeship  of  good  asso- 
ciates. All  these  conditions  are  ideally  fulfilled  by  the  Culver  Summer  Naval  School,  with  its 
healthy  and  beautiful  location  on  Lake  Maxinkuckee  ;  ita  extensive  equipment :  its  large  staff 
of  eiperienced  instructors  ;  its  fine  class  of  boys  from  every  section  of  the  country  ;  its  intei- 
cstiug  and  muscle  making  drilU  in  U.  S.  man-of-nar  cutters,  and  its  attractive  variety  of 
athletic  and  aquatic  sports.  An  hour  or  bo  of  the  forenoon  is  spent  in  study — th«  rest  of  Uw 
4k7  out  of  doon.     For  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue,  address: 

The  neadmastert 
CULVEB  SUMU£B  NAVAL  SCBOOL.  Culver.  Indiana. 


TRAVEL 


Leylahd  Line 

Immense  new  Bteamen.    Discount  of  10% 
allowed  on  return  portion. 

From  Boston  to  Liverpool 

CestrUn    .    .  Apr.  25  1  Bohemian    .     May  9 

Devonian    .  .  May  2  I  Canadian      .    May  16 

First-class  rate,  winter  season,  $55 

COMPANY'S    OFFICE 

India  BoUdlnflT,  84  State  St..  Boston 


hl\G  EUROPEANTOURS 


HIGH  CLASS,  PRIVATE  PARTIES 

Mfty  H.  Meaiteftsru-.iir,  .■krt  I'erHcri. 
.luht^O,  Nrjrth/i.'a 5-*" .Central  Liirtij-e. 
July  7,  M^id litrrr^uietiQ . 
luly  14,  CuK'cbidK  throuch   BrllEdt 

Or-c    ]?.  ItnlT  nn'l  Rivlrrj, 


!]365CuMbeflandSuBrqoM>n,H'3 


experienced  conductor 
and  chaperon  of  smalt 
parties,  returns  from 
the  Nile  in  April  and 
is  open  for  a  summer  engasremcnt.  Ad- 
dress      \\\  Fremont  Ave..  Everett.  Mass. 


MissTenneyi 


DR.  IXIGK,  Prof.  Europ.  Hist.,  Syra- 
cuse (N.  Y.)  Univenity,  will  again  con- 
duct a  small,  select  TTavel-Stnar  Club 
from  Italy  to  Ensr.,  June  to  Sept.  80  days. 
SSOO.  Expert  ruidance.  Explanatory  lectures. 
Few  vacancies  only.    Apply  immediately. 


^^  F^fo.?!? **  White  Mountains 

Boating,  swimminc  and  tutoring. 
Mn.  B.  £.  HuMTON,  Mewton  Center,  Maw. 


SUMMER    CAMPS 


ADIRONDACK  CAMP 

FOR-     BOYS 

Lake  Gcorre*   Seuon,  July  2— Sept.  8 

Outdoor  life  under  ideal  conditions.  All  land 
and  water  sports.  Nature  study,  woodcraft, 
and  practical  campinR.  Canoeins-  Trips  into 
the  heart  of  the  woods.  Boys  learn  to  do 
thinffB.and  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Health, 
strenrth,  and  chatacier  developed.  Camp 
owned  and  conducted  by  physician  with  lar; e 
experience  in  care  of  boys.  College  men  as 
counsellors.  Adirondack  ^uide.  Boys  10  to  16. 

Address  ELIAS  G.  BROWN,  A.B..  M.D. 
4fil  West  145th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Aloha  Select  Gamp  for  Girls 

SecMid  SeaMfl.  Lake  Msrejr,  Pclrlec,  Vt. 

We  receive  a  number  of  sirls  into  our  sum- 
mer home.  Substantial,  furnisbed  bouse  for 
headquarters ;  also  boaro-floor trots.  Health- 
ful location,  fine  scenery.  Boatii^,  bathing, 
tennis,  handicraft,  oatore-etody.  coaching, 
horseback  ritting,  picnics,  etc.  Experienced 
camp  coundlors.  Girla*  health  and  welbre 
our  first  care. 

Atse  tHE  ALOHA  HOME  FOR  OIRLS 
Oct.  1-June  1,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  a  beauti- 
ful, healthful  college  town.    Fine  inteUectual, 
social  and  religious  influences. 

HIirheBt  referfrfiices  xlven  nnd  re- 
quired. For  illustrated  book,  address  Mr. 
and  Mts.  E.  L.  Gulick,  Hanover,  N.  H  , 
till  May  1 :  later,  Fairlee,  Vt.  In  writing, 
refer  to  this  periodical. 


Camp  ChoCOrUa  White^Mountain, 
A  summer  camp  and  school  for  boys,  eight 
years  up.  Senior  and  Junior  departments. 
Careful  supervision.  Spedal  atlenciop  to 
boys  backward  in  studies,  Fifbn  season. 
Send  for  illustrated  botSklel.  B.  G.  DAV1-D^ 
SON.  M.A..  J^lt.  Airy,  f biladelpfaia,  H^ 


auwiMER  cAiiip»     ;; 


CAMP 
KATAHDIN 

in  tlie  Maine  Woods 

Canoe  trips,  mountain  climbtng,  coach- 
ing parties,  and  saddle  horses.  Baseball, 
tennis,  fishing,  swimming,  rowing,  and 
all  athletic  and  aquatic  sports.  Ideal 
surroundings  and  best  of  care.  For  tx;ys 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  years.  The 
place  to  make  boys  manly. 

College  graduates  and  athletes  m 
charge.    Expert  tutoring  in  all  branches. 

HENRY   M.    COBB 
«0e  CraiKle  Hall,  CainbridBe,] 


Girls  Summer  Camps 

"WYONEGONIC" 

Camp  and  Club 
BRIDGTOK,    MAIKE 


The  largest,  best  equipped,  and  oldest  thor- 
ouRhgoing  ^rls  cam;is.  CAJttP  on  H 


lisad 


Lake  for  girls  from  12  to  IS.  CLl;  ■>  «»■ 
Moose  Pond  for  college  girls  and  older  camp- 
ers, with  special  rates  to  parties  by  the  week  at 
month.  Illustrated  literature  on  applkatiun. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cobb,  Cambridge.  Mass. 


FOREST  PARK  CAMP 

OQUAQA  I.AKE.  N.  \. 

(CatsfcilU).  Bovsg-U.  6th  year.  Athletic 
siK>rts,  manual  training,  natdre  study,  tnltfr- 
ing— all  by  sporiallMs.  SupervhioB  enarw 
by  experiencwl  ceachers.. House  prtenl.  Opn 
June  9.  Regular  seasoti  July  and  AuaaM- 
'(125.  UUiMraiHlbooklM^  GalvIn  L,:tfi<g<a 
AJA...  US  St.  J^cs  Fkoe.  BrooUyn ,  2(:  £^ 
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Hotel 


BEACH  HAVEN,  N.  J. 

Will  open  June  twenty-third.  Excellent 
cuisine  and  service,  fine  orchestra.  Thor- 
oughly modem  and  most  uniquely  located  on 
an  island  beach  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  six  miles  of  beautiful  bay.  Sailing  and 
Bathing  are  nowhere  more  enjoyable,  and  the 
fishing  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Write  for  booklet  and  special  July  rates. 

rUladelpbia  OCtice.  1011  Chestnit  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


LTER  SANITARIUM 


nrest.  best  oJ  the  Werneraville  HeBortR 
ost-Office.  WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

rom  New  York.  94  min.  from  Philadelphia,  with- 
w.  Massase,  Swedish  Movements,  Electricity,  etc. 
ROBT.  WALTER,  M.O.,  Founder.  Owner,  Mana«r. 


ere  Camp  for  Boys 

THB   MAIMG   'VVOODS 

Sebairo  Lake  Reslon 

Seventh  season  (ten  weeks)  begrins  June 
2Sth.  The  kind  of  vacation  that  does  good. 
Mountain  clirabinE.  canoeing:,  fishing,  all 
the  sports  that  boys  love.  Coachinr  trip 
throuffh  the  White  Mountains.  All  the 
pleasures  and  benefits  of  an  outdoor  l.fe. 
Your  boy  taken  away  from  city  temptations 
and  harmful  idleness.  Surrounded  by  select 
companions.  Influenced  by  college  bred 
leaders  and  masters.  The  nature  lessons 
absorbed  and  the  experiences  of  camp  life 

^ry  a  life-time.    Booklet  on  request, 

VI NG  L.  WOODMAN.  Ph.B.. 

Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Idylease  Inn 


Newfoundland 
NEW  JERSEY 

A    MODERN    HEALTH    RESORT 

AN   IDEAL   SUMMERING    PLACE 

LET   US    SEND    VOU    OUR     BOOICI.ET 


Summer  HotelSmeEagle  Rock  Co. 

Each  hoitse  preserves  its  individuality  through  an  efficient 
resident  manager,  while  the  general  policy  pursued  in  the 
administration  of  all  is  such  as  has  proved  so  satisfactory  in 

the  past.  

THE  MOUNT  LOOKOFF  N«^"K'm^il}.r. 

About  2.000  ft.  elevation  on  a  spur  of  the  White  Mountains  facing 
the  Presidential  Rangre. 

THE  ATLAimS_^«""''&".?„\«~«'' 

THE  JOCELYN^ '"'fitlfn?-" 

THE  EAGLE  ROCK  "— 'fi-.?^?.""-* 

For  full  information  address 
ALMON  J.  SMITH,  General  Manager,  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston 


CAMP  WILD  WOOD 

AND 

KOU  CAMP  and  CANOE  TOURS 

ummer  Camps  for  Boys  in  the  MAINE  WOODS 

LDWOOD. — Sandbar  Point,  Moosehead  Lake,  Maine.  Has  all  the  usual  featurfe  of  a 
lamp— -baseball,  tennis,  swimming,  rowing,  and  other  athletic  and  aquatic  sports,  under 
upervision  of  college  men  and  graduates  of  strong  character,  refinement,  and  sympathy 
Tamping  out  trips  "  in  the  heart  of  the  Maine  woods  with  licensed  guides  and  the  Coun- 
1  training,  tutoring,  and  music.     Bovs  eight  to  sixteen. 

;AMP   and  canoe  tours MainCamp  at  Caucomgomoc  Lake,  forty  miles  north 

Lake.     Small  partiesltake  long  canoe  trips  down  the  main  streams — Penobscot,  Alla^sh, 
—into  Canida,.accoippan,ied  by  experienced,  trustworthy  guides  and  the  Camp  Councilors. 
>llen  exaiminatioris  by  experienced  tutors.    Boys  sixteen  and  over, 
e  of  either  camp  address  SUMNER  R.  HOOPER,  University  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  ^I  „ 
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SUMMKR    CAMPS 


Camp  So-Hifh  SSSi^J'o;^ 
in  the  Adirondacks  ''&■  „js°^ 

under  the  care  of  experienced  woocumen  and 
college  men.  July.  AuKust.  "  Harold  and 
Chester,  who  were  with  you  two  months  last 
sununer,  came  out  of  the  woods  like  Indians 
in  physique  and  like  grentlemen  in  deport- 
ment/' Address  GEORGE  G.  BROWXR, 
M.A.,  BordentownJN.  J.)  Military  Institute, 
or  CARL  S.  COIT.  Potsdam.  N  Y, 


lB¥ilcleme»8  Camp  L,ife 
Neiprfoundland 

Salmon  and  trout  fishing.    Camera  shots  at 

caribou.    One  or  two  boys  (over  15)  taken. 
June  S  to  Auk.  1. 
H.  K-  BURRISON.  West  Newton   Mass. 


Snmmer  Home  and  Camp  for  Girls 

IN  xujb:  wuitk  mountains 

WeUs  River,  Vt. 

In  a  pine  grove.  Camp  with  modem  con- 
veniences. Swimming,  rowini^,  outdoor 
sports,  handcrafts  :  tutonne  if  desired.  Spe- 
cial department  for  small  children  with  gov- 
emess.  Address  Miss  FARWELL.  The 
Castle.  Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 


for 
Boya 


Lunksoos  Camp 

KATAHDIN   COUNTRY 

Most  attractive  region  ot  Maine  wilderness. 
The  home  of  big  game  and  trout.  Camping 
and  canoe  trips.  Terms  easy.  2d  season. 
Booklet  free.  Address 
B.SRNSBNiG.122W.Mt.  Pleasant  Av.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.    L.  A.  Bailev  Lincolr    Me. 


CAMP  WACHUSETT 

Lake  Asquam,  Holdernesiir  N.  H. 

Fourth  season.  Boatmg,  canoeing^,  fishing. 
swimming,  water  sports.  Instruction  by  a 
specialist  about  the  birds,  insects,  flowers. 
and  minerals  of  the  region.  Tutoring,  if 
desired.  Hiehest  references.  If  you  are 
going  abroaoTsend  ^our  sons  to  Camp  Wa- 
chusett.    Send  for  circular  to  the 

Rev.  LORIN  WEBSTER, 
Holdemess  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


Hillcrest 


CAMP  (or  GIRLS 
Canaan,  N.  H.  Un- 
der the  care  of  two  Bos- 
ton teachers.  Miss 
Simmons.  130  Harvard 
St..  Brookiine,  Mass. 


Give  Your  Boy  an  Outing 

in  heart  of  Rocky  Mountains.  Best  trout  fish- 
ing in  United  States.  Bring  kodaks  and  get 
Etctures  of  elk.  deer,  mountain  goat  Ciood 
orsesandoutfit  ;everything furnished.  Party 
limited  to  IC.  Two  months'^ trip,  June  20th  to 
Aug.  20th.  Experienced  guides.  THOS. 
DANAHER.Ovando,  Mont.    Reference. 


CAMPING  FOR  GIRLS 

Wblla  MoatUlu.  N.  H.    Like  WtoDlpcsankcc 

Small  camp :  most  careful  supervision  :  nature 
walks  and  talks:  sports:  tutoring  if  desired. 
Party  conducted  from  New  York  on  July  2d, 
one  Irom  Boston  on  July  3d.  Highe^il  refs.  ex- 
changed. Miss  Emerson.  54  E.  59th  St.,  N.Y. 


M£DOMAK  CAMP.  WASHING- 
TON, MAINK.  A  summer  camp  lor 
boys  under  the  direction  of  Frank  b.  Poland, 
Pnn.  of  the  Sawyer  School,  Dover,  N.  H., 
and  Walter  H.  Bentley,  Master  of  the  Cod- 
dinffton  School.  Quincy,  Mass.  They  arc 
assisted  by  othei  granimar  masters  of  camp 
experience.   Third  season.  Write  for  booklet. 


Clamp  Easle  Point  for  girls— a  summer 
J  on  Lake  Stinsoii  among  the  White  Moun- 
tains— boating,  swimming,  tennis,  golf,  nature 
study,  conversational  rrench  and  Oimian. 
and  tutoring  in  elementary,  academfc,  and 
college  subjects.  Terms  $150  for  the  season. 
^ilS8  Virginia  SrENCF.R,  Ph.D.,  and  Miss 
Gra(.-k  Bird.  Ph.B.,  Plymouth.  N.  H. 


Summer  Home  for  Little  Girls 

on  the  shore  of  I,a1cp  Wlnnlpenaukf^. 
HARRIET  K.  MUSES.  Meredith.  N.  H. 


SUMMER    CAMPS 


s 


ApTICAI^    CAMP,    Wrohmere, 

Casoo  HaT.  Maine.  Cruising  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Bar  Harbor.  One  design  racing 
fieet.  Power  boat.  Deep  sea  fishing  and 
dredgiiig.  Canoe  trips  into  the  Maine  woods. 
Baseball  team,  track  team.  Special  tutoring. 
Booklet.  D.  B.  MAcMILLAN,Phys.  Direc- 
tor, Worcester  Academy.  Worcester,  Mass. 


SUMMER  TRAVEIm  OCTINO 
FOR  BOYS  on  novel  lines.  A  small, 
private  party  spending  10  weeks  m  Nova 
Scotia.  Boys  11-15.  Personal  care.  Socially 
best.  Tutoring.  Booklet.  H.  HOLDEN. 
Hotel  San  Kemo.  New  York. 


A  200-BIILE 

CANOE  TRIP 

Also  fixed  camp  in  the  MA  IN  E  WOODS. 

Boys  thirteen  and  older.   Fifth  season.  Book* 
let.    F,  E.  Wing.  Ben  Avon  Allegheny.  Pa. 


Dennis.  Cape  Cod. 

SCARGO— A  CAHP  FOR  6IRLS 

For  booklet  and  panicuUrs  address 

Miss  ALICE  L.  CHILDS,  922  Main  St. 

Wallham.  Mass. 


Pasquaney  Nature  Club  g^kSs 

HEBRON.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

(Near  IMrinoiith).  Bootinc,  swimminar, 
athletics.  Dinctor.  Mrs.  Elmsr  E.  Ha<san, 
124  Encle  St.,  EnKlewaod,  N.  J. 


CA9IP    PHILLIPS 

FRENCHMAN'S  BAY 
HANCOCK   POINT  MAINE 

Tutoring;  for  school  and  college.  H.  A.  Ross, 
The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


Winntifl  Fi(>Id«       i^OR  girls 

TrUlUU4  riClU5  Holdern«i»,  N.H. 

«r.n#1i./.tMl  hv  J  Mary  Ropes  L,-lkeman,  M.D. 
eonductedby  J  j^lj^belh^Iitchcll  Fesaendcn 
Booklet, 9  Summer  St ,  Salem,  Mass. 


Camp  Winnecook  /*or^"ry?. '^tR 

Unltr,  Maine         season.  On  shore 
of  beautiful  lake,  in  pine  forest.    Illustrated 
'      ".RAND   - 


booklet.    H.  L. 


.  Maiden,  Mass. 


CfSfoiRLS*  Lake  WinnipcMnkee 

New  Hampshire,  While  Mouniaius.  Rowing, 
swimming,  gardening;  instruction  optional. 
The  Misses  BLAKE,  127  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Camp  Wake  Robin  ^;, 

Catskill  Mountains.  For  booklet  and  particu- 
lars address  E.  B.  Milijir,  Woodland,  N.Y. 


Camp  Oxford  *  ^Mr^^^"*^ 

Superior  In  every  appointment. 

Booklet.    A.  F.Caldwell,  A.M. .Oxford,  Me. 


CAMP  WINNISQUAM  for  Boys 


Lakeport.  N.  H.     , 

simrts.    8Ha<lllnK.a  difttlnctive  feat- 


Athletic  and  aquatic 
,^ line  a  difttlnctive  feat* 

ure.  Booklet.  M.H.  Moody. Waterbury.Vt 


REDCROFT  *Tn.S 

Seventh  season.  Tennis,  basket-ball,  field 
hockey,  fencing,  classic  dancing,  swininuttff, 
rowing,  canoeing,  mountain  climbing,  coach- 
ing trip  to  White  Mts.  Free  tutoring  in  all 
branches  a  specialty.  For  illustrated  Dooklel 
address  REDCROFT,  Bridgewater.  N.  H. 


HOTELS    AND    RESORTS 


ENGLAND 


Yf\    DV     lENOLAND) 
If    K    l\     Private   Board- 
^^    **   -""^     injc  House.    Misi 
HOLLISand  Miss  EMILV  ROWNTREE. 
TTl  C4  Mftrv'G  **  minutes  from  the  Minster 
d  I  iSl.  Dial  J  9  10  minutes  from  the  sution. 


I  Mdoa,  11 1'pper  Wobum  Place, W.C.  Most 
^  comfortable  English  home  in  lady's  house 
offered  .\merican  visitors.  'Buses  for  all 
parts.  Sit.'htseeing  planned  for  ladies.  Mnd^ 
crate  inclusive  terms,    American  referencea. 


ENGLAND 


ENGLISH  LAKES 

(iitAsMLii:!: 

Ri.iLlt"r.  rail  l'>  V^'lhdcrniere,  lUl-tjlc  k.>,iji:h  af 
Carrijcc  'J  ii"lc--  Tile  ti:iitcr  U^x  Wufd.* 
worth,  Soutliejr  isud  Ktiak inland. 

■•  RUTUAV      iiVl'Kfc."      rjMT      Ihe 

Cl.urt!i,  and  Prince  of  Wiilf*  I^ake 
Riitt^l,  tjtrth  sironjily  recoma>endfd  by  [>r. 
1-.  I"  ifh  Atibi^tt  L  patrnnixed  by  H,  M,  Kins 
E.|i,arii    VII.    «nd     H.    R,    H.    The 

P»  Mki-«-HA  of   Wal4*»-      Partiirulan  «nd 

ill  --.lu-d   UwkJcts  difcvt   from   KecreaiiQH 

M  trrii-  Kiitliitui-' '/  a  >W  P  LR  ftl  W  AlTK. 


HOTEL   IN 


LONDON 

BEDROOM 
(on  Isl  or  2d  floor) 
BATHROOM  a<l- 
joiniiw.  LIGHT, 
ATTENDANCE 

and  MEALS 
(Separate  Tables), 

$3  per  dajr 

FRENCH  CHEF. 
Address  the  Managing  Director  for  further 
details  voA  to  secure  rtMma. 


Artillery 
Mansions 

75,  Victoria  street 
WESTMINSTER 


SCOTLAND 


Americans  Visitins:  Scotland 

Mrs.  (Reverend)  Hugh  Blade  recommends 
very  superior  apartments  in  Eilinbancli 

dunnK  summer  months.  Terms,  with  board, 
ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  week.  Mrs* 
SCLATEK.  36  Queens  Crescent.  EdinburKh. 


SCOTLAND— EDINBURGH 

Baardday(or)week.    Modente  ralea.    Too- 
Btpvties.    GRANT,  17  Hatton  Plaee. 


EUINBUROH.SCOTLAND-Boud- 
ing  establishment,  central,  comfortable, 
relinedhome.  Moderate.dayorweek.  Afneri* 
can  and  English  refs.  (A  Leamington  Terrace. 


AUSTRIA 


Earopean  Snminer  Beaort      | 

INNSBRUCK   aVs^ScVa 

1.900  feet  above  the  sea.  with  dry,  braanc 
climate     Center  for  Excursions. 

HOTEL   TIROL, 

Modem  conveniences.  Best  references. 
Illustrative  pamphlets  sent  natis  oo  appUc»> 
tioa.  CARL  LANDSEE,  Prop. 


FRANCE 


PaiitG  1<^   «^   !<>'    Avenue   Victor 

raris  huko,  champ^-eltsess. 

Higiily  recommended  family  pension  ;  every 
home  comfort ;  frequentecf  by  Americans. 
Moderate  terms.  Special  arrangements  with 
families  or  parties.  Mme.  V  KRD 1 N . 


HOTEL  DYSART.  4  Square  deLatDor. 
Maubour^,  Paris,  Fiance.—  Steam  heat ; 
elevator:  electnc  It^rht.  Miss  Rostuid  and 
Mrs.  H.Lee.  Cable  address  "Dytarto.Parv." 


Mile.  BROOM  f^Sge.^nP'SSr 

foitable  Demian  far  pemanent  ud  tiunent 
guests.  Modeiatenlea.  American  i«iu  eutea 


CERMANY 


""/RMSe""   Darmstadter   Hof 

Hotel.  Pension,  and  Restaurant;  comloet- 
able ;  electric  lights ;  pte.  band ;  modetate 
charges.    Tariff  on  application. 


PENSION  Clarr,  Heilbronncr 
25,  Berlin  w.  (Germany.  Under  Amcncan 
management.  Pleasant  rooms,  steam  heat, 
electricity,  gas.  and  all  modem  improvemenn. 


CREECe 


ATHENS,  OBEECE  Firs 

Qraqd  Hotel   Patents  ^^ 

Kghta,  etc. :  excellent  uble.    Beat  |pcU<ak 
aty.  on  Constitution  Sqiure.  Modcmeiena^ 
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ITALY 


SOME,  Itely 

HOTEL  PRIMA  VERA 


VaVeBeto2  H.  Opoosite  Queen  Maisheria's 
ibce.  Firat-dass  Family  Hdtel.  Full  ^outh. 
--Ome comforts.  Every  modern  improvtment. 
Purootxed  by  American  visitors.  Special 
Unms  for  small  and  big  Pariits  fr^m  May  to 
Otfttr.      CASTELtl  &  ATZEL.  Propr, 


SWITZERLAND 


LUCERNE 

Hotel  Pilatus 

Disrinnmhed   family-hoube.   quite   op  to 
datCj  in  Dcat  position  overlooking  lake  apa 


fflaciers;  r^uced  arranffements  for  hollies 
.^^PKK.  Manaicer, 


and  parties.    Write  for  booklet. 


I  tl/*^mp     Suisse  Hntel-Pctnston 
i.UCCI  UC  ChAteau  Bramberff.  Firat- 
class  Pmsion  tn  the  fashionable^part  of  the 
town  ;  modem  comfort ;  6nc  view.    Inclusive 
daily  terms  (rom  6  francs.  Clem.  Waklis,  Prop. 


CANADA 


ThtNnv 
ttePvPi 


rrSAGUENAY 


HuebISIake! 
^S' John  Ry. 


Theonlrrftfl  route  to  the  dellirhtfu] 
^■■■rti  BM  f1iUilB9  fir»«B4a  north  of  Quebec 
and  to  L&ke  St.  John  and  Chicoutinii  throutfh 
the 

CANADIAN  ADIBONDACIS 

TnJBS  connect  at  OiicouHml  with  Sa^ue* 
nay  Steamers  at  Tadousac.  Cacouna.  Murray 
Bay.  and  Quebec. 
A   BOmD  TUP  UKEQCiXED   l!f   ilERlCA 


HOTEL  aOMRVAL  ^^t^\ 

Lak*  St.  Jakn  Eastern  America 

Will  open  about  June  1st  Cufsine  Unsur(ias%ed 

IfiljiND  HOiraR  "^^  noiR^  of 


E)«UKfatful  Climzte. 
l«k«  8(.  Jaha  Beautiful  Scrnery. 

For  boukleti  and  fiill  Information  apply  to 
Hbrbsrt  b.  Locke,  Gen.  Mgr., 
«  Broadwir,  New  York  City. 


LAM  ST.  JOSETH  *  "^  «"  w^ 5X 

niypei  L.ake  of  the  same  nartic. 

OUlEilj  Will  open  June  ^0. 

Only  50  minutes  from  Quebec    Golf  Linlts, 
Bontlng.Excellcnt  Beach  for  BAthlntf.KlshiQf . 
Apply  to         F.  H.  DanPORTH.  MAna^er, 
XI  India  St.,  Bnston,  Mass. 


Apply  to  Ticket  Airents  of  alt  Principal  Cities 

A  besudfully  illustrated  Guide  Book 

free  on  applicatioo. 

ALBX.   HABDT  J.  8.   SCOTT 

Am.  Fsm.  Aft.  &•■*!  maaatsr 


Lour  Lodge 

DIQBY 

Nova  Scotia 

Write  AXTBREY  BROWN,  Mgr.,  Digby, 
N.  S..  forratet.etc 


Hay 


_R«Hef,  Recnperalion. 
BurbM^TIeCr  Horn  ^ 

■  Ih'i  Core  (near  Digby) 
Cl«ui,  cool,  comfort. 


fe  Fever 


HOTEL  GREAT  CENTRAL 

I   0\.Tr\n\.P^  ^*>^^  Titj,craificem  tcrmlDtB  bote]  m  cod junctioii  with  the  Gnat 
LUIMIUIl    5  CetitT^lifAU^'ay.the.n 


f  rvct  runt«  to  Strati^ tmd-cro;  Avon;  the 


.1.    __i  _     .1  "■  "TciI  comnncsrciaii  emit*  of  iJ     *'"  "' 

^ _intfed  on  the  n^iodt:!  ol  a  i 

lish  country'  ininsiofi,  de9L^t>d  to  meet  llic   dcmaim  fqr  a  holel  offering  ^  utmnttt 


Ttj  :  'Sfi^tiugii^w-,  thtr  tfLonou«i  Dukc-nca  and  crcvl  coniQ>erciaii  cities  oTtlu^  Nonii. 


.■ix''"Tjr;  i>mi:uiKikin]i  tntr  uLuncm^i  i.'UhiLTica  ana  erd 
Tlll^  HOTEL  GKr.AT  Ct:>iTiiAL  uamnj 


1  mat  Hue* 


comiuri  M  rej.^ouiible  charji{<£s.  Sin^Y  lb  cai»injrtion  tt  has  steadily  i^ravm  in  favour 
anionic  ibt:  h^t  KnjfJi&h  fanulics,  wlio,  tn  inan^  ca2>t:3,  adop>f  it  as  their  Town  Home 
dunnK  ltii£  K2iu>on.  Situated  on  hifih  (ruuind,  cfiiayiTif  tK<:  irc^h,  bnLcinmr  air  tram  the 
Nqnficri]  1icik:ht»iuid  adjaceot  parl»t  ui  tJ)l:t.-rij,-t]  pfan  tnuic  peTmiL*>  free  acceaa  nf  li^lit 
And  ait  to  cveiy  room,  lofty  aod^pacioua  [juhltc  aptarTmCMUi,  thc^  Urr^l  LcntraJ  has  the 
rcpuOtioti  of  bone  the  most  haluifuE  of  Loridon  ]^uTcl^  lor  tumnirr  r^ldenctt 'ml 
vi^itom  to  Uiflfioti,  retumiDff  to  tJie  Hotti  Great  Centra]*  v-L-aricd  BXt«  a  day'*  Hffht; 
seeing  in  ihc  h^fit  of  the  day  afnisi  turmoil  of  pnhlic  places,  find  iwckome  rehef  and 
quietude,  ari  o3<;ln  nf  rcpo^,  vr^th  rresfini^»  of  acirsosphert:  quite  tonic  and  enliveniojf. 
TAIUFl'^l^  ^nJ  illiLklnlcd  brochuiti  train 
The  Town  A  Coantrr  Travel  fiar«ati»  8S0  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


CANADA 


The  Gainsborough  ^^S^s^tik 

Firat  class.  A  summer  tourist's  home.  Write 
for  circular,  A.  W.  SHATFORD. 


COLORADO 


Spend  your  vacation  on  the 

Bar-Tee  Sf  ock  Ranch  ^  B'i^^ 

E.  A.  REEVES,  Watkim.  Colo. 


CONN  ECTICUT 


IDEAL  .SUMMER  HOME.  Hi^h. 
shady,  refined  surroundingB :  large  airy 
rooms :  sanitary  plumbing ;  excellent  table ; 
4  mai  Is  a  day  ;  no  children  under  12  year^. 
Terms  K  and  $12.  Mrs.  J.  F.  WEAVER. 
Brooklyn,  Conn, 


MOUNTAINVILLE  ^^^^^fl^ 

from  depot.    ANNA  A,  HARRIS,  R.F,D. 
No.  22,  Danbury.  Conn. 


LltcMield.  Conn.  J^Sl^oZi^ 

tions  for  guests.    All  modem  conveaiences. 
Excellent  table.   Tmk  Hickox  Homestbad. 


The  Montowese 

INDIAN  J7KCK,  BRANFORD,  CT. 

"...  .    :  ,  n--Wr.    On^:  .-,!  tin.*  fu.Wt 
de  .        -  iTtT,  r»r  famlll<--HOo 

ih  ■  ■.,■  acri  ni  the  wirtcst  pMl 

of  i 1^  loU....i --".iii.J..    With  bcauiUul  sar- 

roundinijv  obundaace  ol  shadc»  eicellrjnt 
fa>,ihnc^  for  bathing  and  all  outdoor  jmu^ 
mtntj.  Vfinkt  elertrie  !iitht4.  Room*  ^sih 
private  ImHi.  Ab]h>rT>obilc  and  livery  attom- 
modation».    Send  for  Hivjklci. 

W    A.  ItRYAN.  MffT, 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Qreenwich.Ct.— Fint-claaain  all  respectti 
home comioriB.      H.  M.  Hitchcock,  M.D. 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILPORD,  LUcMeM  Co.,  Coan. 

Open  all  year.    Easy  of  access.    Write  for 
booklet  B.     Address  Manager. 


UPLANDS  Litchfield  Hills 

Altitude  12(0  ft.  Just  an  old  Farmhouse; 
comfortable  rooms,  good  food,  fine  air.  Bath. 
Write  for  circular.  Address  The  Misses 
FoLGEK  &  RuoEKS.  Uplands,  Winsted.Conn. 


DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 


Th^Hamlltnn  i4th&KStH.,N.W. 

inenamiiioa  washinicton,  d.c. 

A  modem,  home-like  hotel  on  the  Amer- 


ican plan;  t::ood  table;  liberal  manafrement 
splendid  location:  convenient  toallpl 
.nttrcsl;  local  and  lonsr-di stance   'phones  in 


rooms.    Transifnt*  accommodated.  J2.50per 
day  and  up.    Special  rates  for  a  prolonffcd 
stay.     For  nartit  ulars  and  booklet  address 
IRVING  O.  BALL,  Proprietor. 


MAINE 


Three  minute*  to  ocean  or  bay ;  fine  spring 
water ;  modem  Dlumbmg ;  tennis,  sailiaK. 
bathing.  Open  June  15th.  Circular. 
SdooWoodiind 


MissMASSBY. 


landAv..PhiU.,Pa. 


The  Louisburg 

BAR   HARBOR,   ME. 

Opens  June  30 .  The  leading  hotel  of  Bar 
Harbor.  Fine  location,  near  the  romantic 
cli£F  walk.  Wonderful  combination  of  mo- 
tureaque  mountain  and  ocean  scenery.  No 
mosquitoes  nor  extxasive  beat  or  cold.  A 
cuisine  and  service  of  the  highest  order.  A 
refined  family  clientele.  Ad)oining  cottages 
to  let  irith  hotel  service.  Transient  rates  IS 
per  day  and  upwards.  Address  M.  L. 
BALCH,  The  Winchester.  Brookline.  Mass. 


THE  MALVERN  HOTEL 

and  Cottages 

BAR  HARBOR,   MAINB 

Opens  July  1.    Send  for  booklet. 
ERNEST  G.  GROB,  Manager, 
Care  The  Webster,  40  West  45th  St,.  N.  Y. 


Mountain  View  House  *'"gJ5,«" 

High  elevation.    Seashore  and  mountains : 

{lure  water;  perfect  saniution;  boating: 
ivery.  Open  June  25.  Address  Martinsville, 
Knox  Co.,  Me.,  until  June  10  ■  after,  Camden. 
Me.  F.  O.  MAkTir^,  Prop. 


Dome^of- the- Rock 

CASTINB,  MAINE 

Among  the  6r  balsams  overlooking  Penob- 
scot Bay.  Hot  and  cold  salt  water  baths. 
Delightful  for  July  en  route  to  the  mountains. 
or  for  the  season.  Illustrated  drculan  until 
Tune  1st.  BrightView,  Old  Point  Comfort.Va. 


MaineLakesg^isa^lE 

circutor.   **The  Oaks."  E.  Stopeharo.  Me. 


BAT  OF  NAPLES  INN.  The  loveliest 
island  resort  in  Maine.  Thirty  miles  from 
Portland  and  the  coast ;  reached  via  the  cele- 
brated "  Songo  River  Route."  The  Inn  is 
modem  in  every  respect :  electricity  and  ele- 
vator. Unsurpassed  Salmon  and  Trout  fistv 
ing.  All  the  land  and  water  sports  and  recrea- 
tions. 20  miles  of  water  for  the  motor  boat 
(bring  yours).  Golf  links,  livery,  garage,  6ne 
roads.  Hawthorn  spring  water.  Guests  at 
the  Inn  interchanpre  delightful  visits  with 
those  at  Poland  Spnngs.  15  miles  distant,  over 
fine  road  for  auto.  Send  for  illustrated  book- 
let.   GEO.  H.DAVIS.  Naples.  Me. 


BEI.BIOKX    LODGE 

OXFORD  SPRIKGH 

OXFORD.    MAINE 

Richest  air-  purest  spring  water.  Table  a 
rare  combination  of  the  best  foods.  Cream 
and  mi1k  from  the  finest  cows  in  the  Stale. 
3^0  acres  lawn  and  forest.  Autojrara^.  .Send 
for  booklet.  C  E.  FISHER.  Prop. 
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MAINE 


THE  6EECHES    (!;^t'3|.'%?Sr^ 
PARIS  fflLL,  ME.  5°«'- <"  ^''''-^ 

Dr.  CHARLOTTE  F.  HAMMOND. 


Southwest  Harbor,  Maine 

HOTEL    DIRIGO 

An  attru:tivc,  homelike  family  hotel,  with 
modern  improvements,  amid  the  bradng  air 
and  on  the  picturesque  shores  of  Mt.  Desert. 
Reduced  rates  from  June  Ist  to  July  15tb. 
FurmerparticuUrs  of 

S.  R.  CLARK.  Southwest  Harbor,  Me. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  for  the  sum 
mer ;  private  family :  good  table  board ; 
five  minutes'  walk  to  seashore.  Apply  to 
ELNORA  KNOWLTON,  Sunset,  Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TheOotlook 


Arlinipton  Hetarhts 

Mountain  air  and  home 
with  modem  comforts. 
Rooms  now,  TeL  117-3. 


HOTEL  PRESTON 

On  Ptetnretqne  Hortli  Sliore 
BEACH  BLUFF,  MASS. 

Two  golf  links,  rare  bathing,  deep- 
sea  fishing,  last  tennis  courts,  fine 
wooded  roads,  music  by  men  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Hotel  opens  June  15.    For  partic- 
ulars write 

H.  W.  PRIEST,  Prop. 


WANTED-A  few  (uesls  in  a  Private 
Sanuner  Gottace  at  Berkshire,  in  the 

^«  Berkshire   Hills 

between  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams ;  larKc 
rooms,  ninninc  water,  broad  piazza,  open 
fires ;  wonderful  views.  From  Hay  15  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  References  required.  Refer  to  Rev. 
Lrman  Abbott,  TheOotlook.  Address  F.W. 
ToBHMUS,  Berkshire,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 


THE    SURFSIDE 

Gape  Ann,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Send  for  booklet.      F.  H.  SAWYER.  Prop. 


c 


OTUIT 
APE  COD 

MASS. 


Santuit 
House 

and  Cottage* 
JawsWdik,l>rar. 


CAPE  CoacT  Surf  Cottaices  bT 

^'*~"  ^  theOcean,  with  ubie  board. 

COD  Family  resort.  Low  rents.  Surf 

— _  »  ~~  bathing.  Address  Ballston, 

BlASS.  West  Sew  Bnghton.  N.  Y. 


Snow  Inn,  Cape  Cod 

HABWICHPOBT.  MA88. 

Golf,  tennis,  boating,  bathing.    Hotel  60 

Srds  from  beacb.    L^e  power  boats  go  to 
hing  grounds  daily.   For  rates,  etc- ,  address 
L.  S.  SEVERANCE,  Mgr. 


"  Harbor  View  " 

COTTAGE  aTY,  MASS. 

Under  the  management  of  The  Attleboro 
Home  Sanitarium,  will  open  June  Ist.  An 
ideal  restine  place  by  the  s€a.  Hygienic  con- 
ditions, modem  methods,  beautiful  drives,  sea 
bathing.Treatment  of  neurasthenia  a  specialty 


NAHANT,    mASS. 

THE   BOCKI.EDOE 

One  of  the  most  btautiful  locations  on  the 
north  shore.  L.  E.  PARENT. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 

A  private  house,  located  in  the  historic  center 
and  near  the  shore,  where  a/ew  boarders  can 
find  delightful  accommodations.  Lock  Box  73. 


Lorlng  Villa,  Salem,  Mass.  Guests  ac- 
commodated for  the  summer.  Restful. 
healthy  home.  Modem  conveniences.  Large 
shady  grounds ;  high  locality.  Near  electrics 
and  water.  Address  Mrs.L.ouiseMaeder<Biay 


STON   HOLM 

Magnificent  Country  Estate— Stone  mansion 
surrounded  by  23  acres  in  beautiful  lawns, 
grand  trees,  fountain. flowers,  lutchen  garden, 
orchards  aiid  pine  giovc. 

Separate  Cottage  in  the  PInea 

Sharon  Spring  Water;  invigoiating  air; 
good  things  to  eat;  carriaae  and  saddle  horses; 
golf,  tennis,  IwaUng,  nshine,  and  indoor 
sports. 

Especially  attractive  for  young  people. 

Ston  Holm,  Sharon,  Mass. 


"THE   BREAKWATER" 

WOODS   HOLE,   MASS. 
Opens  about  June  15,    Most  delightful  lo- 
cation  on  Cape  Cod.     Fine  bathing  (tempera- 
ture of  water  C>5°  to  75°),  sailing,  fishing,  golf, 
tennis.   Two  Sun  parlors.    Send  for  circular. 
WTf.  bowman.  Prop. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


HmTTiiIII*  l>»IHi«1,<i,ttwMr.»- 

mMb  MM  tMi  V^  «<»*;  \mii* 
lag  MdMys  <w  kntMnaMM*r 

t»»yi»Bitlimnil  !«■«■« 
U  *U  par  w«fe:  rwHf  %m  t 


Lake  View  Inn  A'ISS^'SISS."^ 

Altitude  120O  ft. ;  good  fishiiw ;  table  the  bat ; 
improvemento...  Write_for  bqpkwa 


£.  L.  Smith,  Prop.,  Hilbboro  Center,  N.  H. 


THE  WILLOWS 

HAMPTON,  N.  H. 

Has  woods,  beach,  best  of  rooms.    Reason* 
able  rates  for  June.    Write  1.  £.  Lbavitt. 


THE  IDI^BIEVILD 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  N.  H. 

Opens  June  2Sth.  Address  Miss  Lotnss 
Craig.  36  High  St..  Brookline.  Mass;  after 
June  1st  address  INTERVALE,  1^.  H. 


PARSLER  HOrSE.  North  Beach. 
Hampton,  N.H.  Opens  June 20th.  An 
ideal  home  for  the  summer.  Protestants  only. 
Booklet  and  terms  on  application  to  Willis 
S.  Cartbr.  Melrose,  Mass. 


White  Mts. 

MAPLEWOOD  HOTEL 

MAPLBWOOU,  N.  H. 

Principal  radiating  point  to  all  places  of  in- 
terest in  the  White  Mountains. 
Opens  July  7 
SOCIAL  AND  SCENIC  CENTER 
High  Altitude.    No  Hay  Fever. 
SUPERIOR  IS-HOLE  GOLF  COURSE 

MAPLEWOOD  COTTAGE 

opposite;  accommodates  US. 

Open  June  to  Oct. 

Terms  moderate.    Write  for  booklet. 

LEON  H.  CILLEY,  Mfr.,  I  Beano  St.,  B«(M 

PRIVATE  CeTFAl«fiS.WR£IV 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


TBE  WALPOLE  INN  ^iT.'S.'' 

Opens  Blay  84tlt,  IMM 

Circulars  and  floor  plans  on  application. 

COPLEY  AMORY.  Prop. 
Mre.  M.  F.  HITCHINGS,  Manager. 


White  Moontains,  N.  H. 

The  Forest  Glen 

Open  from  May  1st  to  Nov.  1st. 
Our  bookleu  tell  the  story.     Send  for  one. 


NEW    JERSEY 


The  Silt  Bnalk  ol  tkt  Sea  Briap   Btaltk 


.....vVIt    'LM  ,,M„y„ 


GALEN  HALL 

Hotel  and  Sanatorium 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Elegant  new  Building  with  every 
convenience  for  comfort  and 
health.  Over  seventy  medicinal 
and  other  Baths  given.  Sea  water 
largely  used. 
F.  L.  YOUNQ.  Qen'i  Mgr. 


(Chelsea)  Atlantic  City,  N. 

THE  SAVOY  S  "Si  "SSiii 

location.    Bathing  froin  bouse.    Fine  i 
qabbing,  etc.    Hot  and  cold  artesian  a 

all  bedrooms.  Electrklights,  elevator  Iqs 

level.  First  class  table,  best  senioe.  3  mmates* 
walk  from  new  steel  picr.  For  termt  and  book- 
let address  Miss  Hanley.  18KChestnat,Pliih.> 
Pa.    (Formerly  Bear  and  Fox  Ino.  Onleora.) 


TBE  TOCRAINE,  Oriental  Ave..  At- 
lanticCity,  N.  i.  Overlooking  the  onaia 
A  most  attractive  place  to  realize  lull  beneft 
oj  a  sojourn  by  the  sea.    Boybr  &  THOuas. 


LAKEW^OOD,    N.   J. 

Select  accommodations  for  a  few  guess.   Ex- 
cellent uble.  Bertram  Ottage,  Jll  Forest  At. 


LAKEWOOD,N.J.A  •»»•'>'  "otd. 
THE  TOWERS 


opposite  main  c„ 
cc  of  Laurel 
^__iise.    Send  (or 
booklet.     W.  H.  WRISLEV,  ftoprietor. 


LLEWELLYN  INN  o??.X- 

Combines  advantages  of  the  uaiutiy  iriih 
easy  access  to  New  York  (12  nnlc*).  Spcdal 
rates  for  the  sommer.  F.  BaaNAMDBX,  nop. 


ORTLEY  INN 

ORTLET,  OCKAS  CO..  BEW  JXESXT 

On  Squan  Beach  and  Bamaral  Bay.  Half 
way  lietween  New  York  and  Philadelphia  oo 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Surf  bathing,  fishing.'and 
sailing.  Mrs.  C  H.  Van  GaASBsaK.  Mgr. 
3120  Kroadway,  New  Yoik. 


PineBlufflnn'^y^r"* 

On  the  ManasQuan  River.  Anoex  open  all 
the  year.  Main  house  opens  June  Uth  imdcr 
new  management.  BcAttng^,  baUuniT.  fwhin^ 
KoUi  and  tennis.    Address 

Box 4M.  BrynMawr.  Pa. 


PENINSULA 

SEABRIQHT.  N.  J. 

A  select  boril  y  hotel,  on  ocean  froot,  Shtni»- 
bmy  RiTcr*  PlBuufc  Bay.  Moraine  cooocrta* 


Digitized  by  VJVJt^VlC 
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H  VORK  CITY 


EL  EARLE 

105  Waverlr  Place 

nil  WuhinfUn  Sqnan  North, 
[  conveoient  locatioo  in 
1    lORK    CITV 

m  Haul,     Just  ComtkUd. 
PitivATB  Bath,  $1.50  per  day. 
n,  with  mala,  (3  00  per  day. 
ed  matter.    David  H.  Knott. 


43d  St.-Select  family  house. 

located  opposite  Manhattan 
lent  table  and  modem  conveni- 
:nces.  Mn.  A.  £.  Ckawivkd, 


EW  VORK 


IVIE4CHAIV1 

[RONDACK9 

Lake,  New  York.-Most 

in  the  woods,  aod  id  the  heart 
t  system.  Fine  beach,  the  best 
luntinc,  cood  boats  and  trusty 
pads  through  unbroken  forests, 
tennis.  Postal  telegraph  and 
e  offer  comfort,  rest,  and  quiet. 
oberlSth. 

:ham  noTEL  company 


APir^  Cnnrp  Mohawk 
AI^HO     aniTC'ottakeB 

uUon  Chain.    Write  for  book- 
Lo.NGSTAFF.  Old  Kofgc.N.Y. 


HUNTER'S  HOME 

An  idea]  spot  in  the  Bouquet 
J  rates  for  families,  also  for 
ml^er.    References  furnished 
n  with  dttcriptive  booklets. 
KTY  BROS..  Props.. 
Llizabethtown,  New  Yorlu 


IRONDACKS 

OUSE  A^'ideal  Hc^  and 
lort.    Write  for  booklet. 
.ER.  Number  Four,  N.  Y, 


.im    i"  *!>«  heart  of 
'*'"    the  Adlronitoclu 


ihed  and  popular  resort,  pat- 

Dtlies  aiMl  nrties  of 

(sodainfe.  Many 


by  famil 


ves  alrea^  enn^^.    Early 
Miss  L.  M;  BURiiHAM, 

on  Avenue,  New  York  City, 


leason 
alth   Resort 

L.  NEW  YORK 

aths.  electricity,  massaee; 
Fine  climate;  all  mo<lem 
r.  JOHN  C.  FISHEK, 
n.  Write  for  booklet  to 
leASon,  Prop. 


NEW    YORK 


ADIRONDACKS.  Pine  Grove  Cottace. 
Comfortable,  homelike :  reasonable  rates. 
Fresh  effKs^  milk,  vet^etables.  poultry  from 
the  farm,  bend  for  new  illustrated  booklet. 
Mrs.  C  H.  Morhouse.  Jay,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Spa  Sanatorium  Ba"»t"n  8p«. 

Restful  home.  Modern  equipments,  6  miles 
from  baraloKa.       A.  I.  THAYER,  M.U. 


Dr.  Everett's  House 

ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 

Directly  opposite  Elmira  Collece.  Supe- 
rior facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
nervoas  prostration  and  kindred 
disorders.  Patienu  limited  to  seven. 
Either  sex.  No  objectionable  cases.  Terms 
moderate.  £DW.  A.  KVEKErr,  M.D.. 
861  College  Ave.,  Elmira.  N.V. 


THE  CRATER  aUB 

of  the  BnnUuun  Cottafe  Settlement 

£SSEX-0]f-LAK£  CHAHPLAIR 

offers  the  attractions  of  a  beautiful  lake  shore 
in  a  locality  with  a  remarkable  record  for 
htalthfulness  lo  families  of  refinement,  at 
moderate  rates;  excellent  table:  references 
required.  For  circulars  and  information 
address  Mrs.  L.  B.  WALKER.  Club  Mgr.. 
132  De  Hart  Place.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


THE  OVLrEOUT 

Frankllnp  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cosy  shady,  restful,  beautiful;  pure  water. 
Jersey  milk  and  butter ;  tennis,  boating,  bath- 
mg.  Nomalaria  ormosquitos.  Opens  June  Ist. 


POINT    W    WOODS 

Great  Soath  Beach,  L.  I. 

Seven  miles  at  sea.  Restricted.  Bathing, 
sailing,  fishing  unsurpassed.  Cottages.  Ho- 
tels. ForOcean  Houseaddress  L.  MTWelch, 
W  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn. 
PuiNT  O'  Woods  Association,  H.  Louis 
Stkeht,  Scc'y.  'Hi  Cambridge  PL.  Brooklyn. 


REST  AWHILE  CLUB.  Country 
house  among  northern  Westcliester 
Hills.  Simplicity,  hospitality,  and  peace  pre- 
vail. Modem  improvements.  Commuting 
disuncefrom  NewYork.  Further  particulars. 
MissG.  1.  S.ANDREWS.  "  Pine  Lodge," 
West  Somers,  New  York. 


KOXIVlOR  Ulster  Co.,  M.  ^. 

A  secluded  resort  offering  home  comforts  and 
service.  Descnptive  booklet  on  apt>lication. 
LODGES,     TENTS,     and     CAMPS 

at  Koxmor.    Table  board  furnished. 


VIRGINIA 


Warm  Sulphur  Springs  Bathj^c, 

are  now  open  for  (tuests.  Fur  circulars  and 
terms  address  Mrs.  JOH.N  U  EUBANK, 
Warm  Springs.  Bath  Cb.,  Va. 


lORTH    CAROLINA 


HEIDELBERQ  HOUSIP 
FLAT  BOCK.  M.  G.      C/ 

A  n  uUai  WtttUr  and  Spring  rttori  /or 
rtfintdMopU.  Beautiful  lake  and  moun. 
tarn  views ;  well  built  and  quipped  house 
(steam  heat,  etc.);  luxurious  table  and 
fumishuurs:  65.acre  park.  2J21  f t  ele> 
vation.  Climate  dry  and  im  * 
Golf,  tennis,  boating,  shooti 

A.  R.gUERARU.  M.U..  Frop. 


N  ORT  H    DAKOTA 


Ranch  Life  for  All 

Why  Hot  Prepare  to  Spend  Your 
Next  Vacation  on  a  Kancb  ? 

We  have  the  most  unique  resort  m  America. 
Here  you  will  see  the  b|«akinc  and  taming  of 
horses  to  ride  and  dnve  and  the  ropiny. 
branding,  ridins.  and  handlinc  of  stock  m 
general.  Write  for  descriptive  illustrated 
folder.  CUSTER  TRAIL  RANCH. 
Medora,  N.  Dakou. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


"  The  Sunset "  We^neraWUe. 

4  hours   from  New  York.    The  greatest 

heahh  and  pleasure  resort  in  Pennsylvania. 

High  elevation,  superb  scenery.    An  ideal 

spot,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Address 

J.  D.  MOVER,  M.Dj, 

Mounuin  Sunset  P.  O.,  Pa. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


VAILL  COTTAGES 

SOUTH  BLUFFS,  BLOCK  BUNIK  %,  I. 

June  23.  Golf,  tennis,  driving,  lailing,  fish- 
ing, bathing,  music.  Good  table ;  pure  soft 
spnng  water.  Rooms  with  board  by  thy  or 
season.  4>^  hours  from  N,  Y.  Illustnited 
booklet. 


HOPEWORTH 

SANITARIUM 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

ESTABLISHED  1883 

On  shore  of  NarrAganaett   Bay 

NO  INSANE 

W.  C.  CANFIELD.  M.D. 


JAMjESTOWN.  iwposite  Newport. 
Thorndyke  Hotel  and  8  new  Cot- 
taflfea.  furnished.  Cliarmuig  location  on 
shores  of  Narrasansett  Bay ;  1?  min.  to  New. 
pott  by  ferry.  P.  H.  Horgan,  Newport,  R.  I. 


VERMONT 


CtHE.STER,  Vt.-The  Staples.  De- 
J  lightf  ul  summer  home.  Pure  water,  bath, 
hot  and  cold:  piazaa,  croquet,  fine  toads. 
Terms  reasonable.  The  MissBS  Sarcbant. 


s  National  WANT  mediunn 

FHE  WEEKLY  OUTLOOK 

portion  of  the  Want  advertisements  in  The  Outlook  bring  the  desired  results.  The 
>oks,  Antiaues,  Automobiles,  Carriages,  Bicycles,  Animals,  Machines  of  all  kinds.  Stamps, 
Cameras.  Printing  Outfits,  etc.  They  secure  positions  for  Teachers,  Governesses,  Com- 
estic  Helpers,  Stenographers,  Librarians,  Amanuenses,  Agents,  and  are  of  ^eat  value  to 
the  services  of  any  of  the  above.  They  bring  many  Business  Opportunities  and  Situa- 
;ver  you  want,  state  it  in  The  Outlook.  The  rate  for  notices  in  this  Department  is 
or  each  word  or  initial,  address  included.  Answers  may  be  sent  In  care  of  The  Outlook 
>rds  for  the  address)  and  will  be  forwarded  to  you  if  postage  is  paid.  Send  for  circular, 
send  your  Want. 

TLOOK  WANT  DEPARTMENT.  287  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Digitized  by  VjVJt^^lC 


THE    OUTLOOK    WANT  DEPARTMENT 


Th$  rate  for  notices  $n  this  Dtpartmentts  Five  Cents  for  each  word^  number^  and  initial  $n  the  advertummgmt^ 
ineludtng  those  tn  the  address.  If  you  desire  to  have  answers  sent  tn  care  of  The  Outlook  and  forwarded 
to  fou,  allow  four  words  for  The  Outlook  address  tn  remitting"  for  your  advertisement.  Orders  should  be 
sent  With  remittance  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  of  The  Outlook  tn  which  you  destre  the  Want  to  appear. 


TeactwrSf  Coverne«se«i  Compan- 
lon«f  Domestic  Helpers 

TAI<B  (raduaie,  experienced  teacher,  de* 
sires  summer  tutorinc  Would  travel.  3.392. 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  l^y.  art  student,  derryman's 
daiwhter,  desires  potition  as  companiun  to 
MUitor child  durinc  vacation.  3.776,  Outlook. 

WANTED -Competent,  refined  younE 
woman  as  mother's  helper.  Mrs.  John 
Curran.  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

REFINED,  educated  lady,  saccessful 
teacher  of  German,  wishes  durmg  summer 
exchange  instruction  for  refined  home,  or  act 
as  secretaryKompanion.    3,7M,  Outlook. 

WANTED— An  erperienced  housekeeper 
to  take  full  charveof  a  small  hospital  (3(>  beds) 
&  New  York  City.  Salary  >5u  a  month. 
References.    SJifi.  Outlook. 

REFINED  New  Enrland  woman  desires 
position.  Experienced  housekeeper,  excep- 
nonal  caterer,  marketins.  manasement  of 
servantS/^  Unquali6ed  references.  Eastern 
Massadiusetts  preferred.    3777.  Outlook. 

REFINED  young:  lady,  food  education, 
wishes  position  as  Koverness  to  family  %ovaa 
to  seashore.  Highest  references.  Box  112, 
South  Kaston,  Mass. 

KINDE«OARTNER.  well  recgm- 
meoded.  desires  position  in  school  or  institu- 
tion.   3^666.  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  as  assisUnt  super- 
intendent and  military  instructor  in  institution 
or  camp.  Particulars  and  references  on  re- 
quest.   3.66S.  Outlook 

WANTED— As  mother's  helper,  a  re- 
fined,  well-educated  woman  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  40  yearS|  kindergartner  preferred. 
No  housework.  Six  months  in  city  and  six 
in  the  country.  Address  Cornell,  43  Willow 
St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man  and  wife,  college  graduates 

fnd  teachers,  desire  tutoring  for  summer. 
References.    3.673,  Outlook. 

DIGNIFIED,  American  woman  of  ex- 
cellent birth,  past  40  vears.  capable,  cultured, 
refined,  possessing  highest  possible  refer- 
ences, would  travelas  companion  with  equally 
responsible  lady.    Invaluable.  3,68?,  Outlook. 

FAMILIES,  institutions,  schools,  and 
hotels  in  need  of  housekeepers,  matrons, 
etenographcrs.  mother's  helpers,  companions, 
etc..  adoress  Miss  Kicharos,  4o  Lloyd  Ave., 
Providence,  R.  I.    Tutors  for  summer  work. 

LADY  uishes  to  secure  a  position  for  her 
former  governess,  a  Cjerman  graduate  and 
experienced  French  teacher,  who  returns  to 
America  the  first  of  May.  Address  Oakleigh. 
Llewellyn  Park.  Orange.  N.  J. 

TUTOR,  college  ^graduate,  two  years*  ex 
perience.  desires  position  for  summer  months. 
Travel.    Best  references.    3.5S2,  Outlook. 

SITUATION  wanted,  June  tenth,  as 
tutor  or  governess,  primary  to  college,  by 
experienced  teacher,  college  graduate.  3,522, 
Outlook. 

SCHOOL  teachers  looking  for  positions 
or  promotion  should  write  to  Albany  Teach- 
ers'  Agency.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS*  positions,  immediate  and 
September.  Com'l  and  shorthand  specialty. 
Free  registration.  Kinsley  Bureau,  245  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

DIPLOMAS  for  schools  and  colleges. 
Free  catalogue.  Kinsley  Studio,  245  Broad- 
way, New  \ork. 

TUTORING.-Expcrieoced  teacher  open 
to  summer  engagement.  Free  May  1st.  3,556, 
Outlook. 

AMERICAN  man  and  wife  wish  posi- 
tion as  janitor,  steward,  gardener,  matron, 
housekeeper,  or  caretakers.  References. 
H.  D.  Lamson,  Alandar  Mass. 

WANTED— Teachers  for  fall,  vacancies 
in  private  and  public  schools.  Write  to-day. 
New  Century  flureaudormerly  Dixon  Educa- 
tional Bureau).  No,  142U  Chestnut  St..  Phila. 

WANTED— Position  as  housekeeper  in 
institution  or  widower's  family  by  thorouehly 
competent,  rctincd,  educated,  Protestant  lady. 
Must  be  in  or  near  to  New  V  ork  City.  3,761, 
Outlook. 

TO  young  ladies  desiring  college  prepara- 
tion, music,  dnniatic  art,  painting,  during 
the  summer  a  delightful  home,  a  mountain 
climate,  the  best  instruction  arc  offered. 
Address  Miss  Prathcr,  315  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York. 


T«acharSf  Cov«mes«ttS|  Compan- 
lonst  Domestic  Helpers 

TUTORING  at  any  reskknce  in  New 
York  and  vicinity.  A II  subject*  taught  either 
sex  by  experienced  college  graduatet,  special- 
ists. School  with  7  years*  successful  record. 
8  students  entered  college  this  fall.  Native 
language  teachers.  Highest  references.  Same 
opportunities  offered  in  summer  anjrwhere  on 
Long  Island.  For  catalogue  write  the  Head- 
master. A.  von  W.  Leslie  ( Harvard).  27  West 
44th  St.,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  fifty  yean.  The  best 
Teachers  Agency.  Have  you  consulted?  If 
not,  do  it  now.  Schermerhorn,  3  £.  14th  St., 
N.  v.  City. 

TUTORING—Experienced  teacher,  grad- 
uate of  Barnard,  would  fill  few  hours  with 
English  and  Latin.    3,586.  Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY  instructor  desires  tutor- 
ing for  summer ;  would  accompany  party  to 
Europe.  Speaks  Italian,  French.  Spanish. 
Excellent  references.    Box  385,  Evanston,  111. 

I  want  a  young  woman  not  over  thirty, 
accustomed  to  and  fond  of  children,  system- 
atic and  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  to  take  care 
of  my  two  boys  and  assist  me  in  the  cares  of 
the  household.  One  who  could  become  one 
of  the  family  and  can  give  the  best  of  refer- 
ences is  desired.     3,701,  Outlook. 

HARVARD  graduate,  experience  with 
boys  as  tutor  and  athlete,  desires  position  as 
tutor,  companion,  or  camp  counselor  for 
summer.    Relso.  35  D..  Cambridge,  Mass. 

TUTOR  of  experience  (Harvard  gradu- 
ate) desires  position  beginning  July  1st.  3,685. 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  private  secretary, 
Ramard  College  graduate,  desires  position. 
Would  travel  as  companion  or  tutor.  3,725. 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  desires  position  as  gov- 
erness to  young  children  for  summei'  months. 
Makes  a  specialty  of  nature  study,  story-tell- 
ing, drawing,  and  manual  training.  3,724, 
Outlook. 

WANTED— A  graduate  nurse,  to  have 
full  charge  of  the  health  of  the  family  in  a 
large  boarding  school  and  of  the  saniury  con- 
dition of  the  house.    3,721,  Outlook. 

YALE  Junior  desires  travel  abroad  with 
boy,  tutoring,  or  business  situation  during 
vacation.    3,723,  Outlook. 

CAPABLE  woman  desires  position  as 
managing  housekeeper  in  family  or  school. 
References.    City  or  country.  3,720.  Outlook. 

WANTED— By  Canadian  youngwoman 
position  as  companion-secretary.  3.712. 
Outlook. 

TEACHER  (physical  work)  wishes  to 
make  engagement  from  June  to  October. 
Companion  or  instructor.  Good  reader.  3.760. 
Outlook. 

COMPANION  or  alten.lant.  Gentle- 
woman of  midoieage  would  act  as  companion 
to  elderly  or  infirm  lady  or  gentleman,  or 
would  take  charge  of  small  apartment  for  one 
or  two  persons  ( no  laundry).  Oty  or  suburbs 
preferred.    3.7(j2,  Outlook. 

WANTED-Mothcr's  helper  to  assist  in 
care  of  boy  of  seven^nd  make  herself  gener- 
ally useful.  Must  be  strong,  willing,  and 
cheerful.  Give  full  information,  salary,  and 
age.    3,765,  Outlook. 

TEACHER  would  like  position  as  com- 

S anion  or  mother^s  helper,  country.  3,767. 
lutlook. 

DEAF  woman  or  deaf  child  can  secure 
services  of  experienced  teacher  for  summer 
months,  as  companion  or  instructor.  Lip- 
reading,  articulation.    3,7b6.  Outlook. 

ENGLISH  lady  desires  position,  house- 
kct.'i>cr.  companion,  any  position  of  trust. 
Highest  Knglish  and  American  testimonials. 
Miss  Welling.  312  W.  58th  St..  N.  V. 

TWO  friends  desire  positions  together  in 
sanitarium,  school,  settlement,  as  house* 
keeper  housemaid.attendant.  Or  other  useful 
position.  Miss  A.  Edwards,  Brentwood. 
Long  Island. 

WILLIAMS  Junior  wants  tutoring  or 
outdoi)r  work  during  summer  vacation.  3.734, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  American  lady ,  speaking  French, 
desires  position  as  governess  or  companion 
tociiild  in  summer  home  or  traveling.  High- 
est references.  Miss  Serrell,25  £.  UwiSt., 
New  York  City. 


TeacherSf  Ooiffwe— ee,  Oompan- 
lonst  Domestic  Helper* 

WANTED-A  teacher,  a  refined  Chris- 
tian woman,  lor  Tabrix.  Persa,  for  a  doxco 
children  in  three  missionary  binilies.  Con- 
tract three  years,  all  expenses  found,  snal) 
salary.  Addrest  Mrs.  Rhea.  Englewooo*  N.J 

WANTED— Refined,  exnerienced  ytnmg 
woman  wishes  care  of  invalid  or  child.  Best 
references.    Address  Box  311.  Mysoc.  Cobd. 

WANTED— As  mother^  helper  ra  cler- 
gjriiHui's  familv.  refined  young  woman  io  as- 
sist in  care  of  three  chikiren,  «ged  chrrc.  fire. 
and  nine.  French  or  German  convcTsatioB 
desired.  Country  May  to  October.  Saiary 
$20.    3751.  Outlook. 

STUDENT  at  Brrn  Mawr  College  wants 
to  do  tutoring  during  the  souhdo'.  3,796i, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  man.  medical  student,  highest 
references,  wishes  position  as  companion  to 
invalid  or  nervous  gentleman.  Travel.  3JS2, 
Outlook. 

DOMESTIC  science  graduate  desires  a 
position  as  housekeeper  in  private  mstitutioa 
or  family.  Three  years'  experiexKe,  New 
York  references.    3.749,  Outlook. 

PARISIAN  gentleman,  college  grada- 
ate^  perfect  in  French.  English,  and  German, 
desires  engagement  as  tutor,  secretary,  com- 
panion.   3746,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  American  dottc  would  go 
with  refined  lamily  to  Europe  as  cocnpaotoo 
to  child  or  invalid.  Terms  moderate.  3747. 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  lady  desires  pontioo 
as  housekeeping  manager  hotel  or  girls'  dor- 
mitory.   656  Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  Cooa. 

WANTED— By  a  woman  of  experience, 
position  as  upstairs  housekeeper,  or  to  have 
charge  of  linen  room  in  a  summer  hotel, 
school,  or  private  family.  Good  references. 
3,737.  Outlook. 

TRY  Maryland  Teachers*  Agency.  Taney- 
town.  Md.,  for  results. 

CHEERFUL  young  tcadier.  sommef 
companion  for  growing  giri.  European  ad- 
vanuges  :  German.  French,  music.  Finck, 
155  Carroll  .St.,  Brooklyn. 

COLUMBIA  man.  A.M..experiepce<Lh> 
preparing  boys  for  coUege,  will  tutor  for  his 
maintenance  in  refined  tamily  during  summer 
vacation.    3718,  Outk)ok. 

WANTED— Position  as  matron  or  home- 
keeper  in  school  or  institution  by  experieoced 
graduate  ot  domestic  science.    3,716  Outlook. 

CULTURED,  refined  young  ladr  wants 
position  as  companion,  secretaryrgpod  house- 
keeper, traveler,  musical.    3717.  Outlook, 

WANTED-After  June  30,  by  cxpoi- 
enced  traveler,  position  as  go\-emesa.  3709L 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  lady  desires  vacatioD 
teaching.    City  preferred.    3,7iu.  Outloolc. 

A  refined  young  woman  wanted  as  mother's 
helper  to  uke  charge  of  two  children,  ooe  a 
baby  and  the  other  two  years  old.  M  ust  have 
no  objection  to  tlie country.  In  replying  stale 
full  particulars  as  to  experience,  references, 
and  salary  expected.  A  personal  interview 
necessary.    3,729,  Outlook. 

TRAVELING  companion.  Well  edo- 
cated  Swede,  28,  is  willing  to  accompany  sin- 
gle person  or  small  party  to  Eurc^K.  Speaks 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  the 
Scandinavian  languages.  Well  acouaintcd 
with  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Resioence  id 
Paris  for  years.    3.728.  Outlook. 

GOVERNESS.  French  and  Geimaii. 
wishes  position.  Best  references.  Govcmess. 
Brookcfale.  N.  J. 

HEALTHY  woman  wanted  as  usefttl 
companion  to  elderly  invalid  Udv  btMrdiogin 
village  1(0  miles  from  New  York  City.  fR. 
Permanent.    3.72b.  Outlook. 

W  ANTE  D-By  refined  Scotch  ladr.  posi- 
tion as  companion  or  managing  hooaeseeper. 
Best  of  references.    3732.  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady,  refined,  educated,  experi- 
enced as  companion.  Tenns  moderate.  3731. 
Outlook. 


Musical 

CONTRAIiTO  woold  like  a  ^maasp  is 
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ttenographers,  Amanuensasi 
Librarians)  Etc. 

LADT  Btenographer  flesires  to  go  abroad 
u  cuinpaaion,  sccreuiy ;  expenses  only. 
3.730,  Outlook. 

SECRKTABT,  by  graduate  nurae,  ex- 
rtrt  Uenocrapher,  college  education.  Travel. 
Disengaged  June  Ist.    3.5%,  Outlook. 

Bualnaaa  Opportunities 

AFTER  college  wliat?  —  Publuhing 
businesses  are  attractive.  Available  proper- 
ties |2.(j00.U)  upwards.  Can  sell  interest  or 
endre  business.  Better  write  me  to-day. 
Emersoa  P.  Harris,  253  Broadway. New  York. 

YODNO  Canadun  gentlewoman  would 
accept  a  position  as  assistant  to  lady  or  gen- 
llenian  engaged  in  philanthropic  work.  3,713, 
Outlook. 

PRINCIPAL  will  lease  or  establish  day 
or  boarding  school.  Box20t,  Taneytown,  Md. 

STAPLE  specialty  nunufactaring  busi- 
ness for  sale.  Eight  years  old,  known  every- 
where, netsS7.0X)annually.  Reason,  oldage. 
Owner  has  made  fortune.    3,758,  Outlook. 

PRIVATE  party  wanu  i5,cn)  against  his 
tS.(KX»  cash  for  snap,  bO  Brooklyn  lots,  inside. 
Will  double  money  quick.  Bank  references. 
3,759,  Outlook, 

OPEN  INO  for  dressmaker.  Style,  origin- 
ality, experience  required.  Moderate  prices. 
Great  opportunity  for  right  partv.  Immediate, 
80X466,  Glen  Cove.  l!i..  If.  V. 

1  should  like  to  talk  a  fine  busmess  propo- 
sitioa  with  a  high  class  woman  who  has  busi- 
ness ability  andwishes  to  increase  her  income. 
3,7bS,  Outlook. 


Business  Situations 
•18.0O  tot3S.00per  week  and  a  20-year 
gold-filled,  warranted  watch  free.  We  want 
one  representative  in  every  town  and  city  to 
advertise,  take  orders,  and  appoint  sub- 
agents  ;  50  per  cent,  commission  and  other 
inducements :  big  money  made  and  pleasant, 
clean  work  ;  goods  sold  to  advertise  at  half 
price:  credit  given  agents^  no  money  re- 
quired, for  we  trust  you  until  alter  delivery, 
ginng  you  10  to  30  days.  Sample  b-inch  shear 
sent  on  recept  of  advertising  pnce,  28  cents. 
All  goods  warranted  by  us;  the  sarnple  will 
omviDce  you  that  you  can  make  ^12.00  to 
$35.00  per  week  on  our  goods.  Exclusive 
territory  given  with  control  of  sub-agents. 
Answer  at  once  while  territory  is  open.  Sal- 
aried position  after  you  become  experienced. 
The  Unit^  Shear  Co.,  Westboro,  Mass, 

■AN  ACER  for  branch  office  New  York, 
Must  know  bookkeeping.  125.  Write  for  list 
other  positions.  Business  Opportunity  Co., 
t  Union  Square.  N.  Y. 

AN  old  esublished  and  paying  New  York 
business  has  a  position  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility open  for  a  man  of  good  habits  and  at 
least  fair  education,  and  who  has  a  little 
money  to  invest  where  it  will  give  tiim  an  in- 
terest m  a  growing  business  and  pay  good 
dividciida.    An  exceptional  opportunity  tor  a 

Joung  roan  graduating'  this  year.  Address 
ohn  Hall.  234  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

CHICAGO  University  graduate  (lady) 
desires  position ;  understands  advertising 
wrinng,  fiterary  work,  stenography ;  Reming- 
um  or  Oliver:  some  experience.  Brookhurst, 
3  Route  10,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York. 

OVER  1,000  men  secured  positions  through 
us  last  month.  Let  us  help  you  to  a  high 
grade  position.  Write  for  booklet.  Hapgoods. 

NEWSPAPER  positions  now  open  for 
competent  editors,  writers,  advertisug  and 
drcolation  tzien.  printers  and  illustrators.  All 
departments.  Write  for  booklet  No.  2,  Fer- 
nald*s  Newspaper  Men's  Exchange  (estab- 
lished U9e),  Springfiekl,  Mass. 


Poultnr  and  Pet  Stock 

POrLTRy  ^iiiJpltti,  Can  yiiu  iiw:  a  .vrt. 
tSK  Chai.  Cyphers  I'XiJ  iinnlcl  iiKuimijr.  in 
?>erteei  order,  at  f 24  *  1  have  three  icfl  i  also 
two  1<-X6  Cyphers  y^J-eEK  intliliators  at  lame 
fince  :  a  mxjd  tjj<lc.  t..yplic;b^  Ctiick  FtL-tl, 
special  pntt*  tlii.^  week  I.ci  luequole  i-tu 
on  anithinjf  you  ntbd.  Swift's  b*.'cl  «cr,ip!i, 
ribikts  Kipui  LTcjwtli.  ketps  chirks  In  euita 
health,  ipccial  offer  this  week.  Slmll  you  <1o 
any  roohiic  .'  I.et  me  quotr  you  on  bcR!  port- 
ablr  gravel  tuoriiiii  on  lanli,  haj(  lli?ojst  ,.( 
bhiiigles.  Hu  you  iietd  an  intubalor,  linjtKit-i, 
new  or  ^tcejod-haiid,  wite,  nr  anything  irt 
poultry  iuppliea  ?  if  sn,  gel  my  prices  :  I,(jii(l 
tolls  toultry  nettine,  dirctl  Irdm  lacMry,  12 
\o  il  inches,  H.31  per  l.lMi  x^iiare  feet,  for 
this  week  only,  f.  o.  b,  yiiut  Ireight  hooii;; 
^tm  iiniircn'ed  Jordan  brooders,  outdoor  an  t 
indoor,  7^hick  size,  secure  bciore  the  rai.* 
in  price,  *S./5  each  \>,\\i\t  thty  last,  f.  o.  b. 
I'our  tie  IE  hi  liuuse.  girder  quick,  li,  W, 
Kiill^nd,  Westboro,  Ma^. 

10ft  blue  ribbnn^  tins  year  on  all  varietlc-i 
standarrl  pouliry;  tjuy  vour  cj^ks  o(  us.  aihI 
wc  Mill  buy  your  surplus  cotkcrtUand  p,j]Ji-Ti 
nt  KDodimccs  ;  C(jg5  11  25  ijer  sctlinB,  SS  pir 
11",  guarantee  «i  ptr  tent,  fertile;  also  all 
i-arieties  of  chirk*  hali-iied  to  order,  IliJ  to  ^15 
per  llH  Let  us  si-nd  firm  letter  free.  Crystal 
Spnng  Fano,  Westboro,  Mass. 

raCTI-TRY.  -  .ScltiiiKs  tinfle  con!' 
l5rown  Leghorns  or  single  comb  Black  Or- 
]smi;tiiri5.  ihrtc  and  five  dtpllar^  Inr  tifleen. 
I.liitlut.k  Poultry  Plant,  Monldair,  N.  J. 
,,  If^'It  Mk— Dom,  hogs,  pigeons,  ferr*iL-,, 
lieltlum  harcH.  h  cenIA  forty  page  iHusTraled 
catalogue     C.  li,  Lloydl,  Dept.  K,  Sajre,  Pj 

COLLIES— Hsnilsomc,  inFelliltent,  lit- 
fjrou.^  piips,  also  cilikr  stock,  dt  ie5i[H>nabTi- 
pncti.  llirvale  Slock  Farm,  MidUad  I'ark. 
New  Jersey. 


Board  and  Rooms 

_  MADISON  Avetmc,  iU.  corner  ■•Mrli 
Streci.  P,irli>r  floor  with  li^y.  ( In u pied  In- 
physician  past  twenty  j  eats.  Board  optional, 
vacated  June  first. 

^.WANTEn  in  the  hilla,  Pcnosylvania  or 
\ew  Hampshire  boird  for  yiiung  girl,  with 
ladies  only  or  in  girls  school,    5,722,  Outlook 

n>y\TKV  Imard  wanted.  -  Fiist  cla» 
board  by  a  family  of  eight  adults  In  I  lelined 
r  I  Mesta  nt  f  a  ml  1  J- ,  N  o  ill  I  lei  txiard  en .  Must 
he  snihm  one  hour  ol  N.  Y  City.  Near  water 
preferred.  C   M.  Y  ,  41  W.qdth  St.N.V.L'ity. 

I^L1>ERLY  couple  or  lady  csii  ftnd  pcr- 
malieot  or  summer  boanl  in  country-,  kinti 
caie,  home  cotliforl*.  Kefcrence  Kiven.  3r^t 
Outlook. 

MONTCLAJR,    N.   J.-Private   (amili 

will  accomiiirHialc  lew  Eelillelnen  willirii;  t,, 
li.ty  lor  conifi^rt.^.  Convenietit  lo  gn^jll.  KikIu 
nil  [lines  frotn  Fric  Station,  tivc  from  trolley 
Hi]?lic^l  reference.     .t,rj.Tl>,  Outlook. 

WTUItrCJ,  un  Pcconic  Bay.  Veryroomy; 
fitted  for  housekeeping.  Kent  iriodcrale. 
3,(*1,  Outlook. 


Old  and  Rare  Books 

NEW  Intrrtutional,  Americana,  Britan- 
nica,  UnivcrsaK  Century,  Stoddard's  Lec- 
tures, Modem  Eloquence,  bought  and  sold. 
Book  Exchatige,  Derby,  Conn. 
„WAMTEI>  -  Old  piciiyes  of  George 
Washington^  American  naval  and  land  bat- 
tles. RevolutioDary  portraits,  ettL  Send  name 
engraver  and  publisher  on  picture.  P.  O. 
Box  Ijal,  New  York. 

SlOiOOO  to  purchase  old  books  irf  every 
•eicriptipo.  Lairge  libraries  or  small  collec- 
lums.  Borers  sent  anywhere.  Niel  Morrow 
Ladd  Rook  Co.nncorpprated),  646-648  Fulton 
at.,  BTOoldyn,  N.  Y.  City. 

BOOKS  bought ;  all  kinds :  one  or  thou- 
unds:  call*  made  anywhere!  correspond- 
toce  aamtaiL  „Daiseon<s  Book  Store,  2S  Bast 
Ud  St..  New  York.    Mention  Oatle^k; 


Patents 

PATENT  sefuretl  or  fee  relumed  lllus- 
Inted  tTiiule  Unok  .Ind  List  of  frn'entions 
>V  anted  tree  to  any  address.  Patents  setnreil 
by  us  ad\'erliiicd  free  in  World's  Progre^. 
S,iraf.le  con  J  tree.  Kvaos.  Wilkeiis  it  Co., 
?iS  I'  M  ,  VVjitiinKton.  II.  C, 

I'KOTECT  your  idea-i.  Send  lor  In- 
ventor's Primer,  Milo  H,  Stcyen*  it  Co  , 
if)l  14th  St  ,  WjiMogton,  n.  C.  FMalilished 
1*4.    llranclie^,  Ch:ca«o,  L'le\'elandi  Detroit. 


Antlcfues  and  Curtos 

WANTKD-Old  pi<?iufe5  ot  Irforar 
Ws^liin^lon.  Ameritaii  ii,i\-al  and  land  bat. 
lies,  kL'Volutionary  p,>rtraiT.s.  eti:.  Send  name 
eiiKra\er  and  pnblistier  on  iiictarc.  F.  O. 
Hon  1,21.2.  New  V'ork. 

FOR  sale— A  cabinet  of  fine  curios  anil 
miiieralA.  .^  rare  opp-.i-t unity  tr^  secure  a 
choice  collection  at  a  reasuei^btc  figure.  3,ti9t'i, 
Outlook. 


Stamps  and  Coins 

STAMP.S-Hnndri-d  all  dilterent.  Cey- 
lon, Klfyfit,  etc.,  ami  album  only  ic.  We  bii> 
stirnps.  Iluyin^  liyt  lOc,;  20  Kus.slan  stamp- 
lr.ic  ,  l.KJi  mixed  fk«reiao  \l\^,  TolciJu  Stamp 
Co..  Tukdu.  t). 


WI»cellaneous 

IVANTKD-Mi  bii.mlini;  pupils  in  small 
home  sehoifl  for  .viuoK  Kirl^.  llcautilul 
Mj^,-Lichusett5  town.  h-^|i*rieMted.  cnn^ci- 
entiou>  tr:niiiiie  lor  be.ilth  .mil  tiMntter 
PuT'jritioM  l(.i  W.ilnul  Hill  Sli™>l.  Naw.k, 
or  ll.ni.i  lull  W  ^.I'CTiley.  1 ' li i Id le  11  taken  In 
couot^ry  lin  suH.mcr,  it  eU*tf  l^I.  ^\hks  l.'r.itiiiL. 
So.  FrjjniojiluLu,  .Mass. 


Miscellaneous 

PRBSBVTERLAN  family  desiring  the 
advantages  of  a  home  in  a  college  town  should 
aodras  Advertiser,"  J  772,  care  Outlook, 
Xhe  bouse  is  brick  of  twelve  rtxiins.  situated 
m  Wooster,  Ohio,  near  (he  University,  Con- 
servatoiy  of  M  uiic,  public  schools,  etc.  Frice 
very  reasonable  if  sold  soon. 

COtlNTRV  property  sold.  All  kinds. 
Anywhere,  everywhere.  Successful  meth<>d. 
Years'  experience.  Owners  write  for  our 
plan.  Buyers  for  our  catalogue.  West  & 
Koonz,  Box  O,  Ballston  Spal^N .  Y. 

HOME  school  for,  backward  chUdren. 
Lizxie  M.  Sparks,  Northampton,  Mass. 

••  OAMBIjER  "  or  any  other  new  novel 
free  to  atenographere  who  will  write  10  letters 
fur  us.  We  furnish  postage.  Address  Room 
616,  123  Liberty  St„S?;rYork  City,      7-    |T| 

MDItS£S.-St.  John's  Riverside  UKK' 
tal,  Yonkeis,  New  Yorl;,  has  a  few  vacSSK 
for  pupil  nurses.  Applicants  must  be  over  21 
years  old  good  health  and  education.  Ad- 
dress the  Superintendent. 
.  SOPERINTENDENT  of  schools  liv- 
ing  in  a  beautiful  country  town  in  Massachu- 
setu  will  tare  for  four  boys  during  the  coming 
summer.  Terms  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars, 
according  to  the  responsibility  affiim^, 
3.697.  Outlook. 

•■CHARI.EY'8  Country  Cousin,"  "Mrs. 
Bagg's  Bargain  Day,"  "  Mrs.  Tubbs's  Tele- 
gram." 25  cts.  each.  Royalty  plays.  K. 
McDowell  Rice.  Worthington,  Mass, 

ENGRGSSINOand  illuminating;  AieiDCH 
rials,  testimonials,  crests.  Also  ilesigning  for 
all  purposes,  Kinsley  Studio,  245  Bratdway, 
New  York, 

OBEENHOCSES(porable)  for  pleas- 
ure or  profit.  Price  bom  (50.  Freight  pakl 
on  approval.  Catalogue  free.  Premier  Mfg. 
Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

GENUINE  Vermont  maple  syrup  and 
sugar  right  from  the  makers.  Price  cheer- 
fully quoted.  Address  Edward  Connell, 
Northfield,  Vermont. 

EPISCOPAL  clergyman.  Harvard  grad- 
uate, experienced  traveler,  age  thirty-two. 
wouU  accompany  boy,  family,  or  select  party 
around  the  worU.  or  through  Korope.  3,674, 
Outlook. 

FAIRT  bust  forms  at  all  corset  departs 
mcnts.  Look  for  the  label.  3,628,  Outlook. 
MYSTIC  Cream  cures  chapped  hands. 
Large  jar  by  mail  postpaid  for  25  cents, 
stamos.  Sample  free.  Ogden  &  Shimer. 
MidiUetown.  N.  V. 

IMTERESTIMO  and  instructive  I  "  A 
Study  of  Shakespeare."  The  best  game  on 
the  market  I  Price  SO  cts.  The  Shakespeare 
Club.  Camden.  Mame. 

CHINA-"  Sunnyside  School  for  Giris," 
Siangtan.  Wanted,  Christ  an  givers  to  help 
build  it.  Cost.  (2,SOO-<3,aiO.  Address  Pastor, 
Kirksule,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

SHOPPING  -  Samples  sent.  Older* 
filled  promptly.  Suits  and  hats  to  order. 
Highest  references.  M.  W.  Wightman  & 
C0..44  West  22d  St..  New  York. 

DOMESTIC  science,  correspondetiGe 
courses.  Booklet  free.  American  School  of 
Home  Economics,  Armour  Ave,,  Chtaigo. 

OARDENINO.-For  the  lame  back  and 
gardening  aches  use  the  Arthur  &  Arthur 
Liniment.  Good  for  strains,  sprains,  lame- 
ness, etc.  25  cents  a  bottle  by  mail  prepaitL 
34S  \V.  12th  Sl.  New  York. 

NOT  a  big  camp,  but  good  home  near 
beautiful  Connecticut  lake  is  offered  to  a  few 
boys  for  the  summer  bv  high  schtxil  principal 
and  wife.  Tutoring  as  desired.  3,738.  Outlook. 
WRITE  to-day  to  the  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.  32,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.    You 
can  earn  (25  to  (100  per  week  by  learaing 
ad- writing. 
HOME   Science  Cook   Book  (1.00  net. 
Reliable  in  authoiity,  excellent  in  contents, 
attractive  in  arrangement  and  style."    Whit- 
comb  &  Barrows.  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 
PRIVATE  family  in  pleasant  couottr 
home,  near  Boston,  would  lake  a  young  girl, 
ten  years  of  age  or  upwards,  for  the  spnng 
and  summer.    Board  ten  dollars  a  week,  with 
personal  care  of  the  mother  of  the  household. 
Address  Hazelbrook  Farm,  Wayland,  Mass. 
DOCTOR  of  PhUosophy,  ten  years'  col- 
lege teaching,  wishes  to  take  full  care  of  two 
growing  boys  for  summer  vacation  and  in- 
struction out  of  doors.    Free  June  5.    3,755, 
Outlook. 

FORMER  Principal,  several  years*  resi- 
dence abroad,  would  take  boy  or  small  party 
abroad  for  summer.  North  luly,  Switier- 
Und,  France,  Many  parts  on  foot.  Walter 
Hyde,  Ph.D.,  Itluca,  N.  Y. 
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Wherever  you  live 

you  will  find 

Banking  by  mail 

practical  and  convenient.     If 

4  per  cent  interest 

(with  money  always  ready  for  you  when 
you  need  it),  is  attractive,  send  for 
booklet  "  G  "  which  tells  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  depositing  in  this  bank. 

Solid  as  a  rock 

Capital  and  Surplus     -     -       $2,850,000 

Resources $28,000,000 

Fifty-five  thousand  depositors. 

Clevelant) 
ITruet  CompaniJ 


(SAVINGS  BANK) 

CLEVELAND 


OHIO 


THE  HOWE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Office:  No.  56  Cedar  Street,  New  York 
OKI  uiiiiDBKD.&i».rirra  ssai-AXRciL  sTATsarat,  JAirAAV,  mt 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS: 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies $l,UDJg7  OS 

Real  Estate 1343jg2Qb 

United  States  Bonds 1.9b(M)0OQ0 

State  and  City  Bonds 1,437  550  to 

Railroad  Bonds.... 2^J.lH>ai 

Miscellaneous  Bonds »»J00(» 

JUilroad  Stocks..... 7.953 J2S  00 

Miscellaneous  Stocks 511  ODD  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Co.  Stocks 3^1*750  00 

Bonds  and  Mortsaffes,  being  1st  lien  on  Red  EsUte....  lOTSUooo 

Premiums  tmcoUected  and  in  hands  oi.  Agents q^ilrtfe  71 

LIABILITIES :  *U.2W.aS2  W 

Cash  Capital $3,000,000  00 

Reserve  Premium  Fund 7.SW,0«  W 

Reserve  for  Losses 783.M7  to 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  and  other  claims 837^ <5  4.' 

Reserve  for  Taxes  and  other  contingencies 300,000  €0 

Surplus  over  contiDRencies  and  allliabilitics  incm^nc 

capital SjaojOl  34 

$2iaN,as2ft 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holder? ...  $11720^1  34 

Elbridgb  G.  Snow.  President:  Emanusl  H.  A.  Corkba.  Vice- 
President;  FREnERic  C.  BuswELL,  Vicc- PreskHciit  1  Arbunah  M. 
BuRTisand  Chas.  L.  Tvnbr,  Secretaries;  Henry  J.  Ferris.  Ais't 
Secretary:  Clarence  A. Ludluu.AssH Secretary.  S.T„4u.t.lMt 


William  R.  Compton 
Bond  and  Mortgage  Company 

MACON,  MISSOURI 

Send  for  our  May  hst  o<  MisMuti  School,  Citj,  and  Diwaatt 

Bonda.  and  Farm  NIortgaces.  - 

We  own  and  offer  f  SS.000  K»nM*  Clt/  SohooU,  S5O,O00 
Mevada,  Mo.,  SchoolB,  and  many  other  uaues. 

CBF/^IAI     •%4.000     North     Mlssaart     Coantr 
9r  B^IMk    firalnsKe  SSOO  Bonds,  netting  5%. 

*? r^ — .  J — ; —  —  : InsunuKe  ICompaiii«i^Sayinff5 

Of  na 


Supreme  Court  decision  on  issue. 

Banks.  CoTlei 

why 


Banks.  ColleKes.  and  other  cautious  pe<iple  buy  of  as.    Find  out 
We  handle  millions  yearly.    The  best  securities  and  fair  laies. 


H'riU  for  t^farmtatwHy  BrffcJkMrt,  ttc. 
WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON,  Praa%lWardall  Bids. 


Erecting  a 
Memorial 

is  a  sacred  act  which 
should  enlist  the  most 
careful  thought.  Its 
size  and  style  should 
be  governed  by  the 
amount  to  be  expend- 
ed, and  the  location 
and  surroundings  of 
the  place  where  it  is 
to  stand.  In  material 
it  must  be  so  faultless 
that  it  will  serve  its 
prime  purpose — that 
of  lasting  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  In 
workmanship  it  must 
be  perfect 


J.  L.  MILLER 


(Successor  to 
Thomas  &  Miller 


1  Miller 
Monuments 

The  absolute  satis- 
fying of  every  taste 
in  memorials  of  every 
high<lass  description 
nas  been  my  life  work. 
My  own  designs — the 
finest  of  artists  with 
the  chisel — the  use  of 
only  the  highest-grade 
granite — lowest  prices 
for  supreme  satisfac- 
tion— these  insure  the 
highest  result 

Let  me  send  you  my 
illustrated  book — free. 
It  contains  interesting 
information  r^arding 
memorials. 

QUINCY.  MASS. 
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M  owiifo  ANo  occunip 


ESTABLISHED 

I  sea 


SAFE    BANKINQ 

'  precaution  ia  taken  by  thia  bank  in  Inveat- 
uoda.  Loana  muat  be  aecured  by  collateral 
•tate  aecuritiea  and  all  application!  muat 
8d  ott'  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  re-  ' 
:o  the  Board  of  Dlrectora.  The  loana  are 
"efully  examined  by  the  Auditing  Depart- 
tbe  bank,  eo  that  under  theae  conditiona 
no  chance  for  an  improperly  aecured  loan 
ade.    Booklet  "V"  mailed  on  requeat. 

ASSETS   OVER 

Y-TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS 


CITIZENS 

Vr  NGS  &  TRUST  CO.  J 


AND.  UUiu.  ine  uty  ot  Banks 


THE 

min^  Power 

:urities  is  what  detennines  their  value. 

»RTH  DAKOTA 

1904,  from  cereal  crops  alone,  46 
nnual  income  on  the  entire  assessed 
3f  the  State,  leading  all  agricultural 

kota  46%     Illinois 21% 

28%     Waabintfton. . .   13% 

25%     Missouri 11% 

Dr  investment 

Dakota  Farm  Mort^a^es 

the  land  that  secures  this  remark- 
for  description  of  mortgages 

&  DICKEY  COMPANY 

SecOTltles  Hlooeapolla,  Minn. 


Bonds 

As  a  Reserve 


SEASONED  Bonds  are  to-day 
recognized  as  the  ideal  invest- 
ment for  "reserve  purposes"  by 
tlie  thoroogUy  informed  Banker  and 
Individual  Investor. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  a  portion 
of  an  Individoal's  or  Institution's  in- 
vestments should  be  in  "immediately 
convertible  into  cash"  securities. 
Seasoned  Bonds  fully  meet  this  re- 
quirement and  are  desirable  for  their 
security  and  income. 

Bonds  for  "reserve  purposes"  are 
not  conlned  to  Railroads  and  Munici- 
pals. Good  Traction,  Light  and  Power 
issues  are  rapidly  growing  in  favor  as 
permanent  investments,  and  some  are 
admirably  adapted  for  "reserve  pur- 
poses," while  yielding  more  liberally. 

We  are  Specialists  in  "Seasoned" 
Bonds  and  aim  always  to  be  in  position 
to  promptly  loan  upon  or  re-purchase 
securities  sold  by  us. 

Write  for  our  plan  "BONDS  AS 
A  RESERVE." 

N.W.HALSEY&CO. 

BANKERS 

Address  Neu est  Of  ce : 
NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

49  WtU  Street  Real  Eittte  Tiwt  Biilditc 

CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO 
1 53  Moaroc  Street    Calif otaia  tad  Saaioae  &ts. 
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J^^ONEY  sat)td  is  money  earned.    Money  invealed  a  money 
%Myi   earning.      Money  saved   systematically   and    invested 
wisely  will  ensure  a  competence  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  saved.     If  you  have  surplus  savings  to  place  for  im- 
mediate income  or  desire  a  safe  and  profitable  channel  for 
sjrstematic  saving,  we  ask  you  to  consider  the  unusual  adv2mtages  afforded  by 
A-R-C  Six's,  which  are  issued  in  either  of  the  following  forms : 

9-Sl-C  6^  Coupon  JSantii 

for  income  /»r'«r/m«ff/— purchasable  at  par  in  multiples  of  $100 :  interest  payable 
semi-annuallv  by  coupons  attached ;  maturing  in  ten  years  ana  meanwhile  sub- 
ject to  withdrawal  on  interest  dates  after  two  years. 

a  9-Sl-C  6^  jaaumulattbe  IBonHK 

[J'  for  income  funt/ing'—purch^a.We  on  instalments  during  10,  16  or  20  years 
i^'j?  and  enabling  the  person  without  capital  available  for  income  investment  to 
accumulate  a  definite  capital  in  a  given  time  by  simply  investing  each  year 
the  equivalent  .of  an  ordinary  interest  on  the  amount  desired.  This  form 
also  carries  cash  values  after  two  years. 

iUtuttration 
A  $1000  Bond,  payable  in  cash  at  matmrity,  costs : 


Uiil"?": 


Sia30  quarterly  or  I 
$  6J>6  **  I 


13  monthly.  10^  lO  ye«rs.-tot^  1OT5.70 
:20        «      ;    "20       ••         "    Wlioo 


S2S.68 

Take  life  insurance  for  protection,  use  the  banks  for  short  time  sav- 
ings, but  invest  in  business  for  business  profits.    In  purchasing  A-R-E 
Sa*s  you  not  only  invest  your  money  m  l>usiness,  but  in  that  one  busi- 
ness which  stands  alone  as  the  safest  and  most  profitable  in  which 
money  can  be  engaged — the  ownership  of  New  York  real  estate — 
and  thus  share,  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent.,  in  the  assured  profits  of 
an  established  Company  with  ample  resources,  large  experience  and 
nearly  two  decades  of  uninterrupted  success  back  6f  it 

At  the  end  of  18   years'  business   the  Company's  Assets  of 
$8,364,909.97,    including    a   Surplus    of  $1,185,047.03    rep- 
lesenting  profits  accumulated  in  excess  of  interest  on  bonds,  divi- 
dends and  fixed  charges,  fully  establishes  its  exceptional  earning 
power  and  evidences  the  conservatism  of  its  6  per  cent.  rate. 
We  offer  you  the  advantage  of  investment  with  us  in  this 
best  of  all  securities.    Write  to-day  and  let  us  send  you  literature 
giving  full  information  concerning  our   Bonds  and  the   business 
upon  which  they  are  based,  iiicluding  a  rnap  of  New  York 
showing  the  location  of  our  extensive  properties. 

American  i^al  Csitate  Companp 

7199im  JRaOUng,  200  UrMUsap.  iUa  9erii 


A-R-E 
SIXS 


Birtttor< 

CDWIK  Z.  MARTHI.  rmMnt 
DTEB  8.  HOLMES,  Tlci-Fraa.  •  1 
BDWARD  D.  BOTtnoH.  M  Vln-rio. 
WILUAM  B.  RtltOKLCT.  SwnUrr 
WIUIAM  B.  CHIOEEBUa 


A-R-E 
SIXS 


li'f'^iffi'  II V  '-'"S  /'•"  ••^-  - -^'■•-  •'•'    ■■  ■  ^'    .-  i-ifc 
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Leaves  from  the  diary 
of  the  late 


^, 


JOHN  SMITH 


Feb 


MORNlNQNeWS 

Ma«h  18th.  190B. 
•w      .ffiiir.  of    JoUn    Smiti'.   vfbo  \ 


RUDENTIAL 


JH?.^ 


MW   THE 


STRENGTH  OF 
GIBRALTAR  t 


7^' 


Good  Intentions  are  ^orthles5 
unless  carried  nut.  There's  ju9t 
one  time  to  Insure — that  time  is  to- 
day. Make  the  future  sure  by  taking 
a  Policy  tn     . .^ 

The 

Prudential 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 


JOHN  F.  DRVDEN 

Prwident 


MlHR*  OfllM 

NeWARK.  N.  J. 


Htui  B^drtM  <ta  the  ntMrgln  n/  Ihit  tftt  /mcf  *fj|rf'  ft  In  titr  fatomuittim 
MM4  timtt*  of  Poileies.  DtftLlQ 
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^^Merode''  iS^j  Underwear 


Looking  for  a  good  investment  ? 

Want  to  be  sure  your  money  is  well  expended  ? 

Want  to  feel  your  time  has  been  well  spent? 

Want  to  get  best  results  ? 

Want  to  be  satisfied  beyond  a  doubt  ? 

Then  ask  for  the 

^^ Merode^^  F^ttdj.  Underwear 

Recognized  as  the  foremost  production  of  its  kind  for  beauty  of 
fabric,  perfection  of  fit,  variety  of  weights  and  shapes  and  exquisite 
finish. 

Write  to  Department  M  for  our  new  and  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  and  get  valuable  information  in  detail. 


Putting    Tour    Foot   into 

''Onyx'^  Hosiery 

contradicts  the  old  maxim  of  "  Putting  your  foot  into  trouble."  When 
you  get  into  the  "  ONTX"  Brand,  you  find  peace  and  contentment, 
the  handmsidens  of  comfort;  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  money 
well  expended. 

"  ONTX"  Brand  Hosiery  are  dependable  for  wear,  durability, 
beauty  of  fabric  and  profusion  of  designs ;  accurate  delineators  of 
Fashion's  requirements.  All  qualities,  all  colors,  always  correct,  for 
Women,  Misses,  and  Men.     At  all  shops. 

Lord  &   Taylor 

Wholesale  Distributors 

New    York 


X^. 


J*^     •Tsr^  V* 


mJE 

Jiff* 


■2 
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The  most  wonderful  road  through 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world 
—THE  COAST  LINE  AND 
SHASTA  ROUTE  of  the  Southern 
Pacillc  Company,  bL'ginning  in  the 
flower-showered  land  of  Southern 
Califoniia,  winding  along  the  coast 
of  tht'  blue  Pacific,  over  hills  and 
niiiinitains,  and  ending  in  that  home 
of  present  opportunity,  Portland, 
Ortfjiin,  A  railroad  1,100  miles 
lunn;  every  league  of  which  offers 
.something  unusual  to  the  nature- 
student,  health-seeker,  mounlain- 
climlier,  investor,  hunter  and 
lislnrman. 

'['he  glories  of  this  marvel  land — 
which  the  refreshing  breath  of  the 
ocean  and  the  majesty  of  the  moun- 
tains have  made  the  grandest  of 
all  summer  resorts — can  only  be 
depicted  by  the  pen  of  a  pnet,  the 
brush  of  a  master.  And  so  a  book  of 
mnny  pages  has  been  prepared  by 
those  who.  knowing  ;nid  loving  this 
hind  of  health,  deisire  that  others 
may  share  with  them  its  riches, 

lie  t ween  the  golden  covers  of 
tills  guide  book  are  reproduced  the 


'-^i. 
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( CoHtinued  /mm  frtcedine  piiet/ 

noted  scenes  of  Pacific  Coast  his- 
tory— Ancient  Missions  of  Old-time 
Friars ;  Big  Trees  of  Noah's  lime ; 
Restful  Resorts  ;  Health-restoring 
Mineral  Springs  ;  Orange  Groves  ; 
Flower  Farms  ;  Acres  of  Blossoms  ; 
Towering  Palms ;  Snow-covered 
Peaks  ;  Shadowed  Canyons  ;  Gold- 
laden  Mines;  Fish-thronged  Rivers; 
Endless  Game  Forests — all  de- 
scribed by  faithful  pen  and  pictured 
in  Nature's  colors. 

A  book  to  be  cherished  by  those 
who  appreciate  that  OUR  country 
possesses  more  alluring  chamis  for 
recreation  or  convention  than  any 
other  climate  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  A  book  so  beautiful  is 
worth  a  premium,  but  having  a 
mission,  it  will  be  sent  without 
price  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
remit  ten  cents  for  postage,  to 
Chas.  S.  Fee,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, 913  Merchants'  Exchange, 
San  Francisco,  California,  who  will 
also  answer  every  question  regard- 
ing time,  cost,  itinerary  and  trains 
over  "The  Road  of  a  Thousand 
Wonders." 
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LESCHETIZKY 

The    Greatest    Living    Teacher    of    the    Pianoforte 
PRONOUNCES 

The    Pianola 

The  Only  Piano-player  Deserv- 
ing Serious  Consideration  from 
the  Musical  World 

The  AeoBaa  Company,  New  York: 

GtniUmm  : — Of  all  the  piano-playii^  device* 
whkh  I  have  heard  your  Pianola  it  the  only  one 
deMrving  of  lerioui  coniideration  from  the  muncal 
world.  Apart  from  the  faultlew  technic  and 
almort  human  touch  which  your  imtrument  hat,  it 
b  equipped  with  an  invention  which  it  of  equal 
if  not  gieater  importance  —  that  it  your  Metroa^le, 
which  givet  the  player  a  true  and  authoritative  guide 
to  the  proper  interpretation  of  a  compotilion. 

An  individual  feature  of  the  Pianola  it  itt  abio- 
kle  tubminion  to  the  penonality  and  feeling  of  the 
|Jayer,  thereby  affording  one  an  opportunity  of 
giving  hit  own  tentiment  full  play,  lliii  freMom 
M  perianal  control  it  of  the  greatett  importance. 


i.*A   • 


>*/ 


A  MONG  musicians,  this  opinion  from 
_/\_  the  greatest  living  teacher  of  piano- 
playing  will  come  with  tremendous 
weight.  Who,  if  not  Leschetizky,  is  able 
to  settle  beyond  cavil  the  position  of  the 
Pianola  in  the  sphere  of  musical  art? 

To  the  general  public  there  are  two 
points  in  Prof.  Leschetizky's  letter  that 
are  of  immediate  and  direct  importance :  First,  that  he  unreservedly  com- 
mends the  Pianola  in  all  of  its  features ;  second,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  any  other  piano-flaying  devices  that  attempt  in  an  im* 
perfect  manner  to  give  similu*  results  to  the  Pianola. 


Liszt  and  Leschetizky  are  the  two 
names  of  modem  times  most  famous 
as  teachers  of  piano-playing.  Lesche- 
tizky numbers  among  his  pupils  many 
celebrated  concert  pianists  such  as 
Paderewski,  Mark  Hambourg,  Gabrilo- 
'witsch,  Annette  Essipoff,  Fanny  Bloom- 
field-Zeisler,  etc.  To  be  known  as  a 
pupil  of  Leschetizky  is  the  ambition  of 
pianists  all  over  the  world. 


to  diacriminate  dmrily  between  the   Pianola  and  all 

, , PanoU"  must  appear  painir  upoa  the  ^boara  of  the 

Seid  for  Cataloc  Xand  name  of  neamt  acent  tellms  ux  ttmmu  Tianola  and  Pianola  Piano. 


Oantlon— It  s  neceataiy  for  the  ii 
other  Piano-playen.    To  be 


Keniune.  the 


M«tnMt7l«  PtanoU.  $2S0 1   PlaaoU  Piano*.  $8S0  to  $1000 

£ajy  monthly  payments  can  be  arranged 


nrXJT      A  Crkf   I  A  M    C*i\      AEOLIAN   HALL,  362   HFTH  AVENUE,  NEAR 

ini:.   AJCaWLiiAm   \,y3^      thirty-fourth  street,  new  york 

CINCINNATI,  O.:  124  East  Fourth  Street        INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.:  114  Monument  Place 
LONDON  :  135  New  Bond  Street  PARIS  :  3s  Avenue  de  I'Opera  BERLIN  :  Under  den  Linden,  71 
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90  PER  CENT  of 


The  Holes  in\bur 


are  EATEN  IN  or  RUBBED 

[OUT    in    ihe   wash 

jEasy  Washing   Soaps  EAT  the 

fclothes 

Safe    Soaps   require  RUBI 
iind   rubbing    means    HOI 

PEARLI^ 

DOESN'T    eat     clothes. 
"'  'es  WITHOUT   ruby 
EioLcyica^iabri 


Costly  Silks  ana  i^aces 


It  Serves 

the  parpose  In  a  most  surprising  man- 
ner both  as  to  brilliancy  and  labor 
saving,  and  a  quarter  century's  use  at 
home  and  abroad  gives  assurance 
that  it  Is  absolutely  harmless.  These 
are  the  merits  that  have  carried  Its 
fame  around  the  globe.  At  grocers 
and  druggists  everywhere. 

PmImM  is  ceals  (iUBpt). 
Trial  f  oantUr  Utt  the  nUaf , 

"Siuoou,"  SO  Cliff  Strert,  New  York. 


NENNEN3 

BOBATED  C^TAL  CUM 

TOIlETj<-\POWDER 


Welcome  &  Ref  resblog 

M  Iht  first  flowerj  of  SprinR  i» 
Iht  su.ithing  WUih  of  MENSES'S 
(jivrsimmrdijIeindposilSve  rrl'ff 
(rom  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAF- 
INX,  SUXBL'RN,  ind  att  ikln 
Iraublfs.    Mf nntit'l  fif f  ori  tvrr> 
bov,  me  thit  ytju  (ft  thf  genuine. 
For   Hit  fVfrvU'here,  or  by   m*Ll 

Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Newark ,N.I. 

Try  3Ifnnfn-9  \'tvlttiBeil*l9^\  T^i^^'*- 
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Be 

Somebody 


Use  healtli,  strengfth,  and  a  keen 
thinker  to  earn  fame  and  dollars. 

Coffee  "crimps"   many  a    man — 
cnpples  his  health  and  clogfs  his  mind. 

r 

Yoo  get  on  yoor  running  shoes 
when  yoo  quit  and  use  Postum 

and  There's  a  Reason  for 


POSTUM 


PDfttum  Certal  Co.-  Ltd.,  Ilittls  (.'reek,  M»t|j,i  U.  ?►  A, 


Beautiful  Lawns 

Att;  the  pdde  of  the  h^'inc:    wjjy  di>irih:iirf  with 

Hiirs  Lawn  Clothes  Dryers 

hold   100  to   150  fttt  of  line,  take  sm^ill  s^raci^ 
and  tiiiickly  removed  when  not  in  ii'st?.     Make  ;i 
neat  and  t:isty  i|ipearaiuf,  last  a.  llfetjmi*. 
Mors  tK«r\  two  innilork  poopte  usa  them 

So  travelinR  in  wir't  i^nss*     Ko  snow  to  ^h^ivel. 
The  line  cimies  to  you.    Abo 

B«k.tcony  t^nd  Roof  Clothes  DrverA 

If  not  foiinrl  .Ht  vmr  li:n-tiw:ire  -InfL-  ^M  ilc 

HILL    DRYER    CO. 

141  PBrk  Ave,  Wotccftter,  MaJS. 

Hritp  r«r  (AL.   Ilk 


"T1 


^N»»W- 


Summer  Suits 


Made  to 
Order 


*4  to  *25 


New  York 
Styles 


OUR  FA5HI0N   BOOK  AND 
SAMPLES  COST  YOU  NOTHING 

but  the  little  trouble  it  takes  to  mail  us  your  request 
And  think  what  a  lot  of  trouble  that  little  trouble 
will  save  you :  tiresome  and  disappointing  shopping 
trips,  wearisome  fittings  at  your  dressmaker's,  exas- 
perating delays,  and  uncertain  results. 

We  Euarantee  satlstactlon.  Choose  from  our  Fashion 
Book  any  design  you  like  from  the  18S  illustrated  New  York 
styles;  select  whatever  fabric  you  fancy  from  our  large  as- 
sortment of  samples.  We  will  make  the  garment  to  order 
according  to  your  per-  .^ 


sonal  requirements,  and 

guarantee  to  fit  you  per- 

fectly and  please  you  in 

every  particular. 

^t     .? 

H,   after    recelviOK 

**-i^ 

the  garment,  you  ua                ^ 

^'      0 

dUaatlafled,  you  may                 ^ 

.   :rt\ 

return  It,  and  we  will 

\LF 

refund  your  money. 

^ 

The  fact  that  we  have 

MK 

over  4SO,000  customers,            ^^ 

4M' 

manv  ot  whom  oatron-          ^fl 

mti 

ue  us  year  alter  vear.         fl^R 

Droves  our  rellabilitv.         llPf 

lf\ 

W  hat  we  have  done  for         ^H, 

thousands  of  others,  we         V^B 

%      A 

certainly  can  do  for  you.          ^^^V 

^\   A 

Shlrt-Walst  Suits,          TT 

W^^ 

|«.oo  to  $20        1  / 

1 

Tallor-Hade  Suits,          /  ( i 

i 

$r.50to|2S   — ,,iJ 

1 — 

Silk  Suits,                         1 

I 

$9.75  to  $25           fl 

1. 

Wash  Suits,                     m 

11 

$4.00  to  $15         ■ 

11 

Separate  SUrts.            ^1 

1  1 

$3.50  to  $15        ^H 

1 

Silk  Coats.                  ^1 

1 

$9.75  to  $20    ^H 

y    1 
1     1 

Rain  Coats,               ^^B 

$8.00  to  $20  ^^H 

1 

Jackets  and  Coats,    ^^W 

1 

$5.75  to  $15 

:^ 


WE   MAKE   ALL  THESE    GARMENTS   TO 
ORDER  ONLY— NOT  READY-MADE 

We  vrepay  ezprew  ctaarro  on  tlieie  garmenti  to  any 
part  of  tlie  V.  S.,  wlileli  meaai  a  big  laTlag  to  yon. 

JJJa  C.'sn/I  CDTSTS  to  any  part  of  the  United  states  our 
TV  C  OVUU  riVEE  „e,  jammer  Book  of  New  York 
FaabkHia,  showing  the  latest  styles  and  containing  simple 
directions  for  taking  measurements  correctly;  also  a  large 
assortment  of  Samples  of  the  newest  materials.  Write  to- 
day; you  will  receive  them  by  return  mall. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 

119  and  121  West  23d  St.,  Ifew  York 

Mtf  Orfen  Oalf.         N>  A|citi  «r  Braacko.         Eit'4  IS  Yean. 
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MEDICAL    OPINIONS    OF 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 

**I  Prescribe  It  'witli  ttae  Utmost  Confidence  in  Indigestion  Due  to 
Clironlc  Catarrli  of  the  mucous  Membranes  '* 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Doughty,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  Medical 
College  of  Georgia:  QiivEmw  A  t  »■«■■■  lifain  ■■  ^^^  ^^^  utmost  confidence  in  ail  forms 
•'  I  prescribe  tlie  UvtwKkM  LlIIIIA  lUU  EK  of  Indigestion  due  to  Chronic  Catarrh  of  the 
Mucous  Membrane,  with  excess  of  acid ;  also  in  the  secondary  or  symptomatic  dyspepsia  of  uterine  and 
renal  origin." 

"In  Uttaaemla  I  Always  Advise  Its  Use" 

Dr.  Stuart  MoGuIre,  Richmond,  Va.,  Surgeon  in  charge  of  St.  Luke's  Home,  Professor  of  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  etc.:  "  In 
cases  of  headacne  from  lithaemia,  of  headache  from  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  of  strangury  from 
concentrated  urine,  and  a  host  ■iivb'AI  A  I  mflB  lltoii^^iM    IS 
of  other  ills,  I  always  advise  DUEfiUW  l«f  IIHA  WiUfcK. 

"  A  Remedy  of  Great  Potency  " 


Louia  C.  Horn,  IN.D.i  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  and  Dermatology  in  Baltimore 

g     used  DVC rjyUU  l«IiniA  mU  ftll  I  find  it  the  most  pleasant : 
solvent  in  Ciironic  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder  and  Renal  Calculi ;  also  in  gouty  and  rbea* 


Unii/ersity,  writes:  BitWBVXV  f  »■«■■■  lif^iMm  in  my  practice  in  the  past  eight  or  nine  ye 

used  DVlnlUI  LmUli  iBUtill  I  find  it  the  most  pleasant  and  most  reliable 


:  or  nine  years, 


"Havin 
solvent  i 
matic  conditions.    It  is  a  remedy  of  great  potency.' 

"Have  Used  It  'wltb  ttae  Host  Satlsfkctory  Results*' 

D>.  Lewie  Beaher,  Richmond,  Va.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia  .•  "  I  have 
frequent-  BinxBI  A  I  WW^nM.  IMVIVD  ^'^  *^^  most  satisfactory  results  msXX  conditions  where 
ly  used  DVsl'AUl  ItlllllA  lERIUI  an  active  diuretic  is  indicated,  and  have  found  it  espe- 
cially serviceable  in  Rheumatic  and  Qouty  Conditions,  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  Catarrta  of 
ttae  Bladder,  and  other  diseases  affecting  the  urinary  organs." 

Additional  testimony  on  request    For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

Hotel  at  Springs  opens  June  IStta.  PROPRIETOR,   BUFFALO  LITHIA   SPRINQS,  VA. 


m POSTEa 


The  posted  man  never 
takes  the  just  as  good  Button. 
He  insists  on  the  GENU  IN 
ONE-PIECE 

"Krementz 

He  knows  the  quality  is 
stamped  on  back  of  button. 
M^dc  in  gold  and  rolled  jilate. 
Easy  to  button  and  unbutton. 
S  tay.s  but  toned.  If  damaged 
in  any  way,  exchange  it  for  a  new 
one  at  any  dealer.  All  jewelers 
ana  nntieruasners.  ,,,1,^,  [i„(,„„"»iit 

[>Atyi»Li.  SS'i-^^^  all  styl^  iDil  bLftrs,    StulI  f£>f  (1, 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

SS  Chestnut 
Street 

NEWARK,  N.J.  ^ 


TARTARLITHINE 

We  have  received  the  following  (roin  ai  correspotid- 
ent  in  MalcU^n,  Mus-'  1  have  been  a,  5ut!erer  from 
rhenmatic  gout  fuf  many  years ;  have  taken  Hthia  in 
varimi-s  fomis,  hiit  this  pre]aration  of  TartarlHhtr>« 
;?f^ms  to  Lommend  itseH  to  my  judgment,  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  happy  to  Introduce  it  to  others* 


Rheumatism 


TartarTithme  rarcty  fails  becaiiu  it  siipjtlit*  tbt 
blond  with  the  npctv*;u^'  siibstHTtce^  to  diwif>We  and 
remote  the  p<ii«un  of  rhnitti^tiKm— uric  acid.  \Ve 
■want  every  'mffcrw  to  try  it^  and  will  send  a  sami^te 
packaRe  with  our  booklet  on  the  cure  of  ih*umittsm 
free  to  every  applitant. 


Free  sample  aad  our  booklet  on  the  I 
cure  of  Rhemnadsm  sent  on  request  | 


HcKESSON   &   ROBBKNS 

Dept.  L,  93  Fulton  ft..  New  Vorlt 

Sole  agents  for  the  Tartarlithlne  Co. 
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fwtounve 
Double  Chin 


■I  the 


The  double  chin  is  the  bane  of  the 
plump  ^voman   and   often   gives   a   pre- 
mature  matronly  appearance  to  a  young 
woman. 

Double  chins  are  caused   by  loose  skin, 
sagging  flesh  and  flabby  muscles.     These  arc 
unnatural    conditions.        When    natural    con- 
ditions are  restored  by  the  use  of 

Pompeian 

Massage  Cream 

the  double  chin  disappears  as  tliough  by  magic. 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream  makes  the  skin  velvety, 
strong-textured  and  fine-grained,  the  flesh  solid, 
the  muscles  pliant,  but  firm.  It  docs  more — it  vill 
take  out  all  wrinkles,  round  out  the  contour  of 
face,  neck  and  bust,  and  bring  color  to  the  cheeks. 

Test  it  with  Our  Free  Sample 

Simply  write   us   you  want   to   try  it,  and  we 
will  send  you  the   sample   together  with   our 
illustrated   book    on    Facial  Massage,  an  in- 
valuable   guide    for    the     proper    care    of 
the  skin. 

Suggest  to  your  brother  or  husband 

that  he  try  Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

after    shaving;    by    cleansing   the 

pores  of  soap  it  allays  irritation, 

does    away    with    soreness. 


PV 


Fomiwlan    Mtsuge    Soap    im 
appreciated   by  a11    who 
mre    particular    In   t«. 
gard  to  the  quallly 
Qf  the  ftOMp  they 
uftp.     Fpr  amLe 
by  all  dealers 
—  bQX  of  3 
cakea,  jo 


i!.i;HJ>-ry 


All  leadinj^  b-irlxrs  will  give  a 

hand  ma&fiai^c  with  Pum- 

peian  Cream — nccept 

nu  sub-stitutes. 


■W'f  prefer 

vou  lu  (.fuv  of 

yoiir  dealer  wit  en" 

ever  iici^isible^  bul  do 

fsi^i  accept  4  lubaniute 

Tiir  Pompctin  ujideriiTi'^  cir- 

CdmaUnced.    [f  your  d^attr  da<:? 

nnt  kctp  it,  ^eiici  \\^  Ills  name,  xmi 

Tftc  will  «nd  J  5DC,  nr  #i.<io  j4r  r>f  the 

crejjiu  pijs-tpald  n.'n  rtiCipt  fif  price. 


POMPEIAN  MFG. 
I  I  Prospccl  Strcfl 


COMPANY 
Ctcvclud,  Oblo 
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litre's  a  timely   warning  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health: 

"  The  open  garbage  pail  is  as  dangerous 
a  health  menace  as  bad  drainage." 

Vou  wouldn't  take  chances  with  sewer  gas — 
why  risk  dist.'asf  from  the  offensive  odors  of  decay- 
ing garbage? 

The  only  way  to  make  garbage  odorless  and 
itiirmh'ss  is  to  keep  it  in  Witt's  Corrugated  Can, 

'I'hen,  no    matter    which    way    the    wind  blows, 

nobody  guts  a  whiff. 

The  lid,  stamped  oul  of  one  piece  of  steel,  rigid, 
liLs  closely  over  a  strong  steel  band  \  easy  to  put  on 
and  never  gels  out  of  shape  all  the  years  the  can  lasts. 

There's  nothing  about  Witt's  Can  to  wear  out. 

Made  of  steel,  galvanized  inside  and  out.  No 
iron  supports  to  rust  or  break  off,  corrugations  give 
supjiort  everywhere  alike. 

Ask  at  the  stores  for  Witt's  Can  and  look  for 
"  Witt's  Can  "  stamped  on  lid. 

If  mil  on  s.ile  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.  Us« 
ii  .iiiil   if  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  pay  for  ila  return  and 

]irtiiii]>llv  rcfunti  your  money. 

IKsilers  sell  Witt's  Can  the  same  way. 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  O,  Cinclimati,  0. 
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BUILT-':'^!. 


yT/iere 
tun  never  be 

lump  or  bump 
in  the 


mmrmoor 

Mattress   $15. 


\      lOr  It  is  built  of  the  soft,  springy,  uniform  Ostermoor  sheets — and  band-laid  in 

the  tick.  This  insures,  now  and  forever,  a  perfect  rest i tig-surface,  conducive  to 
absolute  relaxation,  the  mo^t  essential  thing  in  sleep,  hnpossible  with  any  mattress  that 
is  staffed.  Even  an  expensive  hnir  mattrtrss  soon  becomes  saggy  and  bumpy.  And  think 
of  sleeping  over  a  decay mg  mass  of  animal  matter,  germ-laden  and  disease-breeding 
{proq/oi  this  point  sent  to  doubters  on  request).  Ostermoor  sheets  of  downy  softness 
are   antiseptic   and   germ -proof — the   tick    may   be   removed   and  washed.      Send   for 

Our  Free  Book,  "The  Test  of  Time" 

[t  contains   136  pages  of  vital  importance  to  any  one  who  values  Iiealth  and  long  life, 
ind  the  restful  sleep  that  insures  both.     Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  will  do. 
Try  an  Osier  moor  for  Ihirly  n>f;his  free.      If  it    fails   to  satisfy  ia  any  particular, 
*e  refund  your  money  immediately  and  without  question. 

H^e   Sell   By  Mail,  or  Through  2000  Osfcrmoor  Dealers 

Ej:^htsh'e  Osi^mff^r  tt^trmus  tr^'i^ry^a^irre  —  thLit  is  nur  aim;  the  lii^ln^iil  ^rade  mert:hifit  in  every 
>lace,  Wtr  were  comfTtllcd  lo  this  nKJve  by  the  ncccssiiy  of  proteirtiug  the  public  against  a  deluge  ol 
vortliless  imitations,  Th<f  O^termrjt^r  riealer  in  your  vicinity- 
be   sur^  to  ask   us  whu   he   ii^ivill 

!^how  3'^ni  a  miiltrL'fs  with  the  '■•Osti-r^ 

t}ii>i>r*  ftiTnt^  ijnd  /tiM.      That  alone 

stainis   for  mattress  excellence   the 

W'<.»rlil    ox'er.        Be   surf    ia    L*pk  J^r 

tmr  Htimr  iifid  tradt-mtirk  snvn  £*n  fht- 

fruL     Mattress  shipped,  expn-ss  paid 

by  us,   siiriie   ds^y  check   U   received^ 

if  yr>u  firder  of  us  by  mail. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO. 

120  Elizabeth  Streel.  New  York 

DiyiliLLJbjl.-jOOgle-* 


The  Hair  Mattress  STUFFED- not  built 


Rcfuljr  Sites  jnd 
t  tat  «  laeMa  1M1« 

I  iHt  -mil.  30  Ita. 

Prices 

t8.35 
lO.M 

S  tat  <  Isctw  vt4>. 

ISltx. 
«  bit  wl4a,  10  Ibi. 

11.70 
UJ5 

15.00 

AU  «  tat  J  IMka  Issf . 
Eipr««  Clurfa  Pieptld. 

In   Iw**  p4rti,  50  fents  t%Ui, 
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TheonlyODORLESS-IMPERVIOUSDressSliidd 


Curvette 


Contains 

No 

Rubber 


Specially  adapted  for 
Stout  Persons 


DRESS 


Detachable 


Can 

Be 

Washed 


SHIELD 


GUARANTEED 


We  will  pay  for  damage  to  garment  resulting  from  an  imper- 
fectiymadeOMO  DRESS  SHIELD 

HYGIENIC 

Made  from  a  pure,  odorless,  impervious  fibre  without  the  aid  of 

acids  or  chemicals  and  recommended  by  journals  of  health 

and  the  medical  profession  for  purity  and  hygienic  qualities 

We  make  every  STYLE  and  SIZE  of  shield  necessary  to 
protect  the  garment 

Send   for   Illustrated    Circular 


Attadied  witKoat  ww- 
uiff'     Qnicklr  mwwed 

Linen  Mesh 

An  Ideal  Hot-Weuhcr 
Shield 


Short  Flap 


Zouave 

A  detachable  Dress 
and  Corset  Shield. 

We  will  send  circu- 
lar showing  Zouave 
upon  application 

Out  of  Sight 

Specially  for  Summer 
Shirt  Waists 

THE  OMO  MANUFACTUR.ING  CO..  Dept.  M.  Middletown.  Conn. 


American 


HosiERir 

Underwear 


Nine  Highest  Awards. 

Why  buy  foreign  underwear 
which,  like  foreign  clothing,  is 
notoriously  ill-fitting,  when  you 
can  buy  "  American  Hosiery " 
Underwear,  made  to  wear  under 
clothing  fitted  by  the  most  skill- 
ful tailors  in  the  world.  The 
highest  grade  in  all  kinds. 


Leadinir  dealere  everywhere,  can  sapply  American 
Hosiery  Underwear  in  wool,  silk,  cotton  or  linen, 
for  men.  women  and  children.  All  weights  adapt- 
ed to  all  climates  and  seasons.  Every  length  of 
sleeve  and  drawer.  Insist  upon  havinK  your  cor- 
rect size.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 


American  HcMierjr  Co.,  108-110  PranUin  Sireet,  New  York 

WkdtsaU  imljf.  Millt  at  New  BHtalH,  Conn. 


IE  ANY  DEALER 

ir  OFFERS  YOU 

A  SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN  YOU 
ASK  FOR 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

INSISTONHAVINGTHE  GENUINE 

OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  STYLES 
WORN  ALl  OVER  THE  WORLD 

I  nnir  FDR  THE  RDM E  AND  THE 
LUUK  MOULDED  RUSBCRBUTTOa 
Qaenoa  Paoar  Oe,.  MAxaiia,  aoatsa.  m«m. 
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Strong 
to  Break 


**/^  Stitch  in  lime  Siives  Nine  " 
j4  Stitch  with  Corticelli  Silk  saves  Ninety-nine. 

Corticelli  Silk  is  smooth,  strong,  and  t-lastic.  and  its  use  gives  stj'le  and  finish 
to  a  garment.  Seams  will  not  rip,  each  stitch  will  hold  secure.  Ecnnomy  in  dress- 
making comes  with  the  use  of  Corticelli  Silk  for  shirt wai.^ts  and  gowns,  Ever>- 
woman  who  sews  knows  what  a  relief  it  is  to  have  good  strong  silk  like  Coiticelli, 
Ever)'  spool  is  guaranteed  full  length  and  full  strength,  '■  Don't  forget  the  Kitlie," 
and  next  time  ask  the  clerk  for  "  Corticelli."     It  costs  no  more. 

For  the  Children  :  A  cute  cardboard  Kitten  Calendar  sent  free  with  every 
request  enclosing  a  J-cent  stamp  fr>r  nur  "  Corticelli  Lessons  in  Embroidery  "  booklet, 
or  ask  any  merchant  selling  Corticflli  Spool  Silk. 

Our  New  "  Florence  Silken  Braid  "  i.s  the  best  Skirt  Uinding  made;  it  will  not 
chafe  the  shoes.  A.sk  your  dealer  for  it.  We  will  send  a  sample  S-yard  bolt  Florence 
Silken  Braid,  any  color,  for  1  5  cents,     .\d dress 

CORTICELLI    SILK    MILLS,  -'»  Nonotuck  Street.  Florence,  Mass. 
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^1UI0G2AT 


THE  STATIONERY 
OF  QUAUTY 

flh  is  ihe  distinctive,  clearly  deBned  indrvid' 
uality  o(  AUTOOIAT  Papers  which  compels 
the  friendship  of  the  woman  who  selects  her 
immediate  possessions  with  the  view  of  best 

expressing  her  own  delightful  personality. 

Our  Special  Offer 

IJ  to  quickly  acquaint  you   >^th   tKe  cxcfpticmAJ 

qua)  Ilia  o(  ALrnXEU  Stationety,  we  will  kikJ  tor 

len  f  ctiISh  in  stamps  or  silver,  a  libtrml  aisorttn«fit  uf 

these  papcri  in  their  varying   lizct   and  Xa\\\ 

—  including  our  nnvejt    LineD   Vdoiu  — 

with  envelopet  to  match.     Also  our  iziLff* 

'esling  booklet  "  Polite  CorreipOTiiiclice."  giving 

the  appfoved  (onui  ot  otenJing  and  accepting 

social  invitations, 

Tiie  best  dealers  sell   ADnOHf  Stattonery 

^lE  Tcu  have  an;  <]il!iciilty  in  obtaioina  \\.  vend  ui  ym* 
dcJiEci'i  natnc^  Jfctid  wc  Vnli  K«  that  ycu  ■»  initififKii 

WHITE  &  WYCKOFF  MFG.  Ca 

71  W.tw  Slrrtt      -      -      Hnlyolc,  Ma. 


IT  OROWS  WITtI 

VOtIK  LlitR^RY 

fT  UTS  ANV  SPACE 


On  Approval.  Freight  Paid  S^t..n  $1.00  S:^';""'  $1.75  S;^ 

'Sectional  Bookcase 


Jltiutf-HJril  falAli^np  Nft 


Proneunoed  (he  Best  by  Ita  Thousaada  of  Vi 

Tin'  LikTuliirMm  crbses  are  made  under  our  o«tt  patents,  in  otir  own 
faccctr^.  ■met  \\\^  entire  production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  t^Bce. 
ilk^HL  i-v  tlic  nri^oD  WE  i:an  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  In  por- 
chasityf  a  LundsTrnn]  Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helpins  to  test  a 
doubttul  exyxTEtneni.  hut  are  getting  an  article  which  time  and  experience 
have  [>rovcTi  ii  »onH^<.'1i]I  success.  Uur  sectional  bookcasesare  the  product 
of  ix.irs  i-if  utidiviu.  :  attention  to  this  one  line  o(  manufacture.  Eveir 
boi>k  «vciHm  \\*\^  I  Jion-blndlnKf  disappearing  %\^Mm  door  and  is 
hi^lkty  ditui^Ucd  in  .S'>l  fd  Oak.  Tops  and  bases,  $1.00  each. 

An  gooda  MoU  dlncHhua  iactot^^afy^ 
Hdi.  r^  The  C.  J.  LVNDSTRON  MFG.  CO,  Litde  rtOm^n^X^ 


!!&••  of  Sectloiial  BookcMM  sad  FUinc  CabiDcta. 


USH-COUPON5! 


Cut  out  this  advertisement,  attach  to  your  business  stationery  and 
mail  to  us— or  write  on  your  reg:iilar  letter  head. 

Ill  return  we  will  send  free  SO  RUSH  COUPONS  (printed  cm 
t'ori'DX   HON'I)  naper>. 

I'iu  one  of  tliesu'  RL^SH  COUPONS  to  any  order.  It  will  save 
you  time  ,nid  worry. 

Let  u>  put  a  pad  of  these  Coupons  on  yotir  desk  with  our  compliments. 

^'RITING    PAPER    COMPAPfV 

■1ol>'oke,  Maf)i>a«ttn*«tt» 


A^KRICAX 

.U   Mill   Street 
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'^^4 


4m^ 


m 


mW- 


w 


Make 
Them  Yourself 

Eveiybodf  siiould  know  about  Dennison's  latest  CTUtions. 

Clever  things — aidstic  things — useEul  things.    And  when  we  tell 

YOU  that  Dennison  has  a  thousand  beautiful  devices  and  embellish-, 

ments  that  will  make  the  home  more  complete,  convenient  and  lastefal 

and  alio  lei)  you,  that  you  can  get  the  tnateriali  from  any  dealer  and 

make  these  things  yourself  at  very  little  cost,  without  any  previous  expehence, 

then  yoa  will  be  interested.      We  want  to  Uiich  you  how  to  make 

1.    Home 
^Mm^OWd  Decorations 


'i 


from  Dennison's  wonderful  Crepe  Paper  of  fin«  texture,  rich  coloring,  and  delicite 
tints.  Useful  articles  such  as  La  top  Shades  in  most  exquisite  designs  and  colorings — 
Screens  in  Japanese  effect, ^magnificent  Candle  Shades — Ice  Cupa  and  Bon  Bon  Boxes. 
We  want  to  Send  you  full  instructiotis  for  making  the  most  realistic  Paper  Flowers  and  to  tell 
you  our  way  of  decoratint;  tables  for  the  various  holidays,  birthdays  and  wedding  days  with 
Deflnlson'l  Ciepe  Paper,  N&pkini  nnd  Doilies  in  designs  appropriate  for  every 
occasion  indoors  and  out.  How  to  decoraie  the  shelves  with  Denniion't  Crepe  Shelf 
Paper.  We  want  to  show  you  how  to  make  Cotilhon  Favors,  Party  Costumes,  and 
I'ancy  Bonnets  —how  to  make  a  lot  of  noveltia  to  sell  at  church  fairs  and  charity 
baiauTS.  Also  how  to  transform  magazine  and  other  pictures  into  veritable 
works  of  art  by  framing  them  with  Dennison's  Psiie-pertout  BiDdinf — 
costs  a  few  cents— any  one  can  do  it.  And  last  and  very  important,  how  to 
mend  everyihing  with  Dennison's  Glue.  Piute  or  Muolage  in  the 
wonderful  Patent  Pin  Tuba.  How  can  we  tell  you  all  tbis.'  In  a 
txjok  1  The  Dennison  Dictionaiy.  a  self- indexing  volume — 240  pages^ 
full  of  colored  pictures  showing  and  telling  everything,  with  patterns  and 
full  instructions.  This  tH»k  is  too  valuable  Co  t>e  sent  indiscriminately,  so, 
iust  to  insure  your  good  intention,  we  ask  you  to  send  Ten  Cents  for  postage. 
i/youare  not  salisjicd  n'c  ret  urn  ilur  amount  ami  you  keep  the  book. 

Address  Dept.  "25*'  at  our  nearest  store. 


The  Tag  Jtakcn. 


^. 


''^^ 


eOSTON.  a;  rrinklln  St.       NEW  TOIK.  IS  : 
FfllLADtLPHU,  10(17  rhestnnf  SL 
CBICAGU.  138  FrinkUn  SI. 
St.  LOtllS,  113  Hortb  lib  SL 


I  Si. 


'V7 


CX 


f^i.E: 
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**For  Want  of  a  Nail  the  Shoe  was  Lost; 
For  Want  of  a  Shoe  the  Horse  was  Lost  '*— 


®®®®®®®® 


For  want  of  zinc  the  paint  was  Iost> — ^for  want  of  paint  the  house 
was  lost. — ^It  is  far  more  economical  to  paint  a  house  too  soon  or  too 
often  tfian  not  to  paint  soon  enough  or  often  enough.  Paint  is  cheap^ 
hut  the  beauty  it  produces  and  the  protection  it  affords  are  not 
cheap.  Paints  based  on  OXIDE  OF  ZINC  are  more  beautiful, 
more  durable,  and  more  econ(»nicaI  than  other  paints;  there  is  a 
choice  here  as  in  oth^r  things.  Don't  let  your  building  look  shabby 
or  fall  to  pieces  for  the  lack  of  paint,  and,  while  you  are  about  it,  see 
that  you  get  the  best  kind  of  paint. 


A  Sufgestive  Pamphlet, 

•Paint:  Why,  How,  and  When," 

PRBB  to  property  ownen. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

71  Broad  way  t  New  York 


Ve  do  not  grind  tine  in  oiL    A  list  of  manufacturen  of  tine  paints  tent  on  appUcatlao. 


Investigation 

is  in 

the  air 


The  more  you  investii^ate  the 

"TAKAPART"  REEL 

the  better  you  will  like  it 

Can  be  taken  apart  without  tools. 

Its  solid  tubular  frame  and  reel  seat  made  from  one  piece, 
steel  shaft  pinion  gear,  and  bronze  adjustable  bearings  that 
cannot  work  loose,  give  it  unsurpassed  wearing  qualities  com- 
bined with  lightness  and  strength. 

Its  watchlike  adjustment  and  perfect  finish  in  every  part 
.make  it  positively  the  smoothest  and  best  running  for  bait- 
ca.sting  on  the  market. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Lucker,  who  used  it  in  making  his  wonderful 
record,  winning  over  all  competitors,  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  writes:  "I  sincerely  advise  every  sportsman  who 
wishes  to  leave  his  troubles  behind  to  carry  a '  Takapart '  Reel. 
It  is  always  ready  for  action  and  never  goes  wrong." 

We  will  make  all  repairs  free. 

The  exclusive  friction  device  prevents  backlashing.  Handle 
adjusted  to  four  positions.    80  to  100  yds.    Price  »6.00. 

Send  for  free  Ixxjklet.    All  dealers  have  it. 

A.  F.  MEISSELBACH  £i  BRO. 

27  Prospect  St.  Newark.  N.  J. 

Mm  Mkwf  «l  " Eirtrt"  u4  "  FHllNrllikt"  Knis 


[TbeREASUREOFALL  |(|tgS^ 


tt(Kief*«^_^3J 


'i>V^ 


Commercial  Brains 

I  measure  every  t3rp« writer 
I  -quality  \tsT  Qiaallty-attrl-  I 
[bule    lor   attrltiutc-t>y  tiic  ' 

Underwood 

iRo^v  approach  It  tn  reap4»B- 
lftlv«'nev*-  In  cncclianlrAl  pcr^ 
I  tcotlon.     Hn^v  rc»ml»le  If  tn  1 
I  appcurancii,  tlrntiin   and   tin-' 
I  tall.        It«      IncrravlDfl      taa>e  1 
I  makes   pernanent  the  SlaMUt 

iBTd  — 

THE  OltlCn<lt  OF  Xn  KtND 

I  Imilations  are  Never  so  Good ' 

mil  EB WOOD  TYPrailTn  c«_ 
241  %ntiim*t.  >«•  Vwk 
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Add  to  Your  Summer  Comfort 

with  »ne  of  iMir  rustic  adjust:iblp  M:imm<H:k  Steals.    \\ 
i.^  convenient,  attractive,  onianiental,  and  the  ^l^rhl 
motion  imtirfa-surably  incrt^ase^s  the  plirojiure  of  the  ucciift^tnt.  It  is  Iviri^tr, 
■■tfunger,  and  n:itirt  comforlabl<?  than  cithers,  and  ihe  bnck  may  btf  ^jnsttd 
to  any  po^ltiim,     With  thtr  addition   \A  a.  few  pilltjU'^,  makes  afi  idea! 
bamnjock  which  ivill  not  sag  in  tht?  center* 

The  Famous  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  Line  "^ 


embracing  over  S(^  de'iign*i,  is  made  of  the  best  nk.LtcrMi  I  ,     .  _ 

jtidgts  of  what  Slimmer  furniture  ^jhould  be,    (fur  h:irnKiiiii(*  sviinj^s^  chairs,  rocker*,  ^ttee:^. 


hi;;Mv. '^'iillpd  craitsmen  for  the  most  exact  iTic 

,,  >  chairs,  rocker*,  ^ttee:^,  vtc-.   wifl 

hes,  but  will  miihjpjy  ma.nv  foJd  the  d(?Ji^ht^ 


|iri3\'u  not  only  attraLtivu  ornaments  to  yoiir  lawiiTi,  Aiidjij^ri  hes,  ^  ,  _  _  _  „   _ 

iif  summer  life  fi>r  yuirself.  famity.  arid  f^iend^  A  fc-w  di>llar-i  invested  no  win  oiir  lawn  ftimilure"wil. 
yield  you  big  dividends  in  healthy  [Hieaiure,  and  the  i>ecuhPLr  ^ti^faction  that  n^sults  ironi  money  wtJl 
sf*?rit. 

IJ  your  standard  i^  hiich— if  quality  apiieals  to  jfKi-ii  you  are  ^>roud  of  ynur  hnme  ;ind  think  that  tJie 
|w«t  1^  none  too  Kottd  for  your  family,  y.ni  will  m.^i%t  uimn  rectivintj  Sl.'i'KKlOU  QTAUITY  Uwn 
iiirniture  from  your  dealer.  Accept  no  sulbtitiite.  ICvery  g^enuine  pittc  bears  oiir  Uade  ^^-f^K**^  marlL 
fur  yom  (irotection,    Uur  prices  are  Alwnya  within  ycmir  reach. 

This  Aotomatic  Reclininii  Chair   "^^P"' 

is  delightful  to  rc^t,  Liunj^e,  i>r  ■ilcHMi  in.  and  an  idt?al  addititrn  to  voiir 

comfnrt  upon  the  Uwn,  pr-rch,  beach,  or  sle.imfj-K    Any  mjsititjn  fritm 

UfiTight  to  hnriznntal  may  be  obtained  with^nit  etfort  or  jar.    Ea^itst  chair 

to  oi^erate  ^nd  oii  thi*  acciHint   [iitrtiailarly  desirable   \m 

invalidb  and  sanitarium's-    An  automatic  Ci^inpy  for  nrcitec- 

tion  from  the  sim  c:in  be  furnished  if  desired  and  entire  chair  may 

Iv;^  quickly  folded  intn  i^mall  Hat  bimdle.     We  also  prixiuce  numer- 


ihtT  dc-^-ijins  with  ruKiiniriji  fe,\turi.'S  :ici,^ttL:il  liji_\nrioiis  uie^ 
your  d<    "  ....  -.  ...      .  _ 

furniture  wrttc  uft  iar  pHce«  Hnd  cuiiiloicui^  ^^-  21  in  colorft. 


our  deairr  cannol  lurnUh  our   SUt^KRIOR   QLlALlTV 

Cut  out  thfs  "ad/'  ai  It  wLtl  not  Appear  a^atn. 
KAXAHAZOO  SLED  CO..  990  Third  St.,  Ealamaiao.  MlchJfan 


IN  THE  MORNIK6 

ON  ARISING  TAKE  %  GLASS  OF 


THE  BEST  NATURAL  LAXATIVE  WATER 


A  beatitiful  woman  must  have  a  clear  complesioii.  Perfect 
digestion  and  active  liver  are  essential.  The  greatest  aid  is 
HUNYADIJANOS,  the  Natural  Aperient  Water.  QenUe 
pleasant  and  effective.  Tones  up  the  whole  system.  Try  it. 


OBnnoi  9lnk 


MuHlns 

Pressed  steel BoBts 

n—  Fmwlmmt   Mmfmmt-Bmmt  Bomlm  Mmdm 

BaQt  of  smooth  pressed  steel  plates,  with  air  chambers  fai  each  end  Bke  k 
life  boat.  They  aie  buoyant,  fast,  durable  and  absolutely  safe.  They  cant 
crack — leak— dry  out  or  sink— are  elegant  in  desitcn  and  finish.  The  ideal 
pleasure  boats  for  family  use,  summer  resorts,  parks,  etc — endorsed  by 
sportsmen   and  every  boat  is  absolutely  sruaranteed. 

Writ*  TO'day  for  Our  Larga  Catatogut  9t 

Motor  Boat*,  Row  Boats,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats 

which  illusoates  and  describe*  our  complete  line  o{  craft. 

Tlu  W.  H.  MulUns  €0.331  FrankUn  St.,  Salmm,  Ohio. 

Ufunbar  NbUooaI  AMocifttioo  of  Eofliia  utd  htmX  HanDfactann.) 
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CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR  r 


,,7  yt%^\  *^'  «'*'^** 


1 


Triumph 
in 

Sugar 
Making  I 


I 


Sold  only  in  5 lb.  sealed  boxes! 


HtlflQiNATIDN  COULD  NQT  CONCEIVE  OF  A  HANDItFi  AND  PRETTIER  FORM  IHflN  IS  PflfSENTfO  IN  "CRYSTAL  DOMINO  SUGAR" 
NEITHER  COUID  T«  MOSt  PAflTICULAR  PEOPIE  flSK  FOB  MOKE  PERFECT  PURITV  OR  ECONDMICAL  PEOPLE  FOR  LESS  WASTE ' 


HIGHEST  GRADE  IN  THE  WORLD.  BEST  SUGAR  FOR  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

_  <^j'g£>  Ry  grocertS  everywhere.  (5^<s) 


€ 


\ 


u  ■«  rsu  Hid  tt|)it  nontlu. 


^^        Ml*.  U,  Lawrence  Allen,  of  Be<Jfcsd,  P«..  the  mother 
^      of  ihii  boy.  wfil«*'xH IS  IS  AN 

\ESKAY>5 

"  Afoodbaby 

"When  E5KAYS  FOOD  ^^.^ 
recommended  to  us  by  our  doctor,  (>• 
said  :    '  Many  foods  are  (or  fat,  but  t 
I        recomtnend  tbis  food  for  bone  atitJ 
/        muscle.' 
'.i  We  used  this  food  since  be  wm 

f      one  month  old  until  s  few  months  ago 
and  it  ha&  built  him  up  a  perfect  boy 
'  — itrong  bones,  bnght,   he»lthy.  and 

never  one  sick  day.     He  now  wdgK» 
thirty.ftve  (35)  pounds," 

A  generou)  trial  Mntple  and  a  copy 
of  our  wonderfully  helpful  book. "How 
omhi.--.-  .  #;t^^K  '**  ^^^  '"'  '^^  Baby,"  will  be  trail 

t^K^^^2^Kk  ^^  '^  Request. 

^■^■^B-  WRS TF.  TODAY. 

SMfTH.  KUNE  &  FRENOt  CO..      -126  ARCH  STREET   J^'Hlt_ADKLPH!A,  KA 
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The  Finest 


H 


OMES 
OTELS  and 
OSPITALS 


In  America 
Are  Using 


FAULTLESS 

Leather  Wheel  Caster 

They  neither  mar  nor  track  Pol- 
ished Hard  Wood  Floors.  Pivot 
Bearings  Make  It  The  Caster  That 
Never  Refuses  To  Turn.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  for  Catalogue  G.' 
FAULTLESS  CASTER  CO. 
Nebraska  City  Nebraska 
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Mow  you 
Recognize 
Beech-Nut 

It  is  not  alone  that  we  secure 
the  best  meats  and  fruits  that  can 
be  had  in  the  market — it  is  not 
alone  that  we  prepare  the  Beech- 
Nut  products  in  one  of  the  three 
cleanest  factories  in  the  world — it 
is  not  alone  that  we  pack  Beech- 
Nut  products  in  our  famous  vacuum 
glass  jars,  insuring  their  keeping 
qualities — it  is  not  any  one  of  these 
three  things,  but  the  religious  ad- 
herence to  all  of  them  that  makes 
Beech-Nut  products  as  good  as  they 
are.  You  recognize  their  good- 
ness in  every  jar  you  use. 

Beech-Nut  Bacon,  Beech-Nut  Sliced  Beef,  and 
Beech-Nut  Conserves  are  sold  by  all  good 
grocers,  butchers,  and  provision  men.  Send  a 
two-cent  stamp  for  the  Beech-Nut  Cook  Booklet. 

BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY 

28  Beech-Nat  Street,  Caoajoliarie,  N.  Y. 
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A  City  Water  Supply 

Fop  Your 
Country  Home 

IF  you  live  in  the  country  there  is  a  way  for  you  to  enjoy 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  city  water 
supply,  without  a  penny  for  water  tax. 
It  is  accomplished  by  the  Kcwanee  System. 
With  the  Kewanee  Syatem  you  get  even  more  than 
city  service,  because,  in  addition  to  every  benefit  the  latter 
affords,  you  may  have— 
—Seft  v/ater  in  your  bathroom  and  laundry. 
•    •    • 

The  old-fashioned  gravity  system  meant  pumpmg  water 
up  in  order  to  get  it  down  agam. 

Now,  to  give  the  necessary  pressure  for  fire  protection 
and  service,  the  elevated  tank  must  be  located  on  top  of  a 
tall  tower.    This  is  expensive,  unsightly,  and  unsafe. 

The  water  freezes  in  winter,  becomes  warm  and  stag- 
nant in  summer,  and  repairs  are  a  big  item  of  expense. 

The  attic  tank  doesn't  give  sufficient  pressure  for  fire 
protection.  Its  weight  is  apt  to  crack  the  plastering,  and 
when  it  leaks  (as  it  is  pretty  sure  to  do)  your  house  is 
flooded.  Just  one  such  expensive  accident  may  cost  you 
many  tiroes  the  price  of  a  Kcwanee  Outfit— 

—Which  cannot  flood  the  house  because  the  tank  is  rest- 
ing on  solid  ground,  where  it  can  do  no  damage. 

The  installation  of  a  Kcwanee  Pneumatic  Tank  and 
Outfit  in  the  cellar  (or  in  the  ground)  means : 

—Plenty  of  pure,  fresh  water, 

— Cool  water  in  the  summer, 

— No  freezing  water  in  winter, 

—Absolute  protection  from  fite, 

—  Decrease  in  insurance  rates^ 

—A  plant  that  will  last  a  lifetime, 

—No  expensive  repairs,— 

—it  solves  the  country  water  problem  completely. 

The  Kewane*  Svstem  will  lake  care  of  alt  your  needs,— 
for  home,  garden,  lawn,  stables,  poultry  houses,  etc 


»    •   •   • 


Our  Kewanee  Outfits  are  complete. 

Not  an  engine  only  .—which  in  itself  cannot  give  you  a 
water  supply,— nor  a  tank  only,  which  is  useless  unless  you 
have  some  form  of  pumping  power— 

—But,  we  furnish  the  whole  thing,— «  complete  system  ot 
water  supply.  .  ^        i 

Our  ennneering  department  is  prepared  to  solve  your 
water  problem,— no  matter  how  difncult  that  problem  may 
now  appear.  .  ...  ,, 

Kewanee  Outfits  are  made  in  sizes,  suited  to  the  small- 
est cottage  or  largest  building,— or  group  of  buildings. 

We  guarantee  every  Kewanee  OutHt  to  give  perfect 
service.  .  . 

Send  for  catalogue  No.  18  giving  names  of  users  in  your 
state,— free  ii  you  mention  this  paper. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co., 

Drawer  T, 


Kewanee,  Ill- 


Name.. 


Address 

If  you  wish  to  receive  a  copy  o*  the  book  menlfoaed  In  tUi  atliuUn 
ment.  write  your  name  and  addrcsi  In  the  space  above,  tear  «€  ttab 


corner  and  mall  to  BaHh  Creek  ■•■llaHa 
C*..  U*.,  tS  OUa  BaO,  Baub 


If  we  could 
convince  you  in  this  ad.  of  the  value 
to  YOU  of  our  Free  new  book, 
"The  Battle  Creek  Idea,"  you 
would  be  glad  to  pay  1 10.00  for  it 

This  book  Is  valuable  because  It  tbo«rt  yoa  how  to  be  w^  aad 
stroDK  without  Uklng  drugs  or  medidties. 

All  It  costs  you,  bowever,  U  the  price  of  a  stamp— we  sead  it  alM> 
lutely  free. 

If  the  attalDment  or  retention  of  your  own  good  health — aad  tbe 
good  health  of  those  dear  to  you— is  worth  a  postal,  send  ua  ooe  l»-day 
(or  use  above  coupon),  and  we  will  forward  the  book  pttrntpay. 

You  do  not  obligate  yourself  In  any  way  by  answering  thto  advcr* 
tisement.  You  are  neither  required  to  buy  anything  nor  to  proBlw 
anytiilng.    All  we  ask  Is  that  you  read  the  book  carefully. 

It  tells  how  you  can  live,  tn  your  own  home,  without  discorbfaig 
your  dally  routine  In  any  way,  a  sane,  healthful  lUe— the  life  that  has 
restored  thousands  to  health  at  the  fiunous  Batde  Cz«ek  Saaltsriura. 

It  Is  now  recognized  that  nine-tenths  of  all  diseases  are  cmtocd  by 
Impruper  diet. 

You  eat  disease;  and  you  eat  health.  It  Is  all  in  the  choice  of  loods. 
••  The  Battle  Creek  Idea  "  wtU  tell  you  how  to  choose  right,  so  as  to 
get  and  keep  good  health. 

If  the  health  is  worth  having.  Oik  book  Is  wwth  asking  (or  to-day. 
Address 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanit»rlain  Co^  lAA^ 

%2  Ohio  Hall,  Battle  Creek,  lUeh. 


GREENHOUSES 

Portable,     Artistic,     Inexpensive 


■'BUILT   THE   PREMIER   WAV** 

Price  from  $35  Freight  Paid 


PLEASURE 

A  Premier  Greenhouse  creates 
a  delightful  hobby.  Gives  char- 
acter and  tone  to  your  residence. 
Supplies  your  home  daily  with 
charming  and  rare  beauties  of 
nature.  In  fact  it  will  mean 
health  and  happiness  to  yon 
and  yours.  Ida  D.  Bennett's 
•*  Joys  and  Triumphs  of  a  Pre- 
mier Greenhouse "  will  tell 
you  more. 


PROFrr 

A  Premier  Greenhome  Mvts 
its  coat  m  a  season.  Will  keep 
you  m  fruit  flowers,  mad  vege- 
tables all  the  year  aroaod.  The 
kind  that  are  out  of  season  aad 
which  coramaDd  hish  prics^ 
Its  possibilities  are  pnctxaih 
limitless.  Idn  D.  Bennrti's 
"|6CX).00  a  year  from  a  snaU 
Premier  Greenhouse  **  will  tcD 
youm«re. 


Write  for  Booklet  No.  33 

Conservatories,  Garden  Frames.  Summer  Cottages.  Anto-hoBMs. 
PoiUtry-houses,  and  PorUble  Buildings  of  every  descriptioa. 

CHAS.    H.    MANLEY.    St.  Johno, 
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Don  t  Be  Downed 

Many  a  man,  young 
and  old,  has  given  way 
to  discouragement  be- 
cause he  thought  he  was 
"  no  good,"  when  the 
trouble  was  that  he  was 
trying  to  do  the  wrong 
work. 

But  if  you  are  ambi- 
tious, intelligent,  capable 
of  development  in  sales- 
manship and  want  to  be 
your  own  man,,  and  the 
wearied  man  of  no  "job," 
then  we  can  be  helpful 
to  you  and  you  to  us. 
No  "job  "  you  ever  had 
is  as  potential,  is  as  big 
for  the  future,  as  large  in 
what  it  leads  to,  as  a  con- 
nection with  the  sales 
department  of  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  commissions  are  large,  as  large  on  new 
sales  as  on  old,  payable  at  once,  and  apply  alike 
on  reg^ular  prize  distributions  of  15,000.00  a 
month  and  special  awards  of  nearly  1100,000.00 
in  the  year. 

Write  and  ask  how. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
1894  E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  BOOK 


On 

wood 

finUhing,' 

cleaning 

and 
polishing  for 
the  home 
sent  FREE 


Write  today • 
TliU  book 
will  plea.se 
and 
Interest 
you 
\ 


Just  printed  — beautifully  illustrated,  enlarged 
edition  of  our  popular  book  "The  Proper  Treat- 
ment for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture." 
Tells  haw  you  can  easily  and  ipexpeusively 
beautify  your  home.  Explains  how  to  produce 
all  latest  wood-linishes.  How  to  make  pine  look 
like  beautiful  hardwood.  Every  home  should 
have  this  book.  Write  today.  The  price  ys  'Ih 
cents,  but  for  a  limited  time  it  will  be  seat  free 
on  request  by  tht:  mauufacturers  of 

^Johnson's= 
lf=  Prepared  Wax=ji 

"A  Compute  Finish  and  PoUshforAU  Wood' 

For  Woodwork,  Furniture  and  Floors 

Applied  with  cloth  to  bare  or 
all  finished  wood,  it  produces  a 
lasting,  artistic,  sanitary  finish, 
to  which  dust  and  dirt  will  not 
adhere.  It  will  not  crack,  blister, 
peel  off,  show  laps,  scratches  or 
heel  marks.  Johnson's  Wax  is 
far  superior  to  any  other,  one 
reason  is  that  it  contains  the 
most  polishing  wax  to  the  pound. 
Fine  for  preserving  and  polishing  oilcloth  and 
linoleum.     Just  try  it. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  sold  by  all  dealers 
in  paint — ^-Ib.  can,  30  cents;  1  and  2  lb.  cans, 
60  cents  per  pound;  4,  6  and  8  lb.  cans,  50  cents 
per  pound. 

Write  today  for  the  above  book  and  mention 
edition  Tj. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

RadiM,  WlKonsIn 

"The  Wood  FinitMno  AuthorttU$" 
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Linen— 
for  Freedom 

Freedom  from  t&e  "stickiness"  of  "close" 
days.  Because  the  firm,  glossy  Linen  threads 
stand  apart  as  woven  ana  let  the  air  circulate 
freely  throngh  their  meshes.  That  keeps  them 
dried  ont  and  yon  feel  clean  and  comfortable. 

And  freedom  from  colds,  too. 

Because  yonr  pores — those  bnsy  little  heat 
regulators  are  free  to  work. 

And  when  they  do  work  they  never  let  the 
temperature  of  the  body  vary  more  than  • 
degree,  summer  or  winter. 

Cotton  an  d  woolen  underwear  bug  the  form. 

Their  soft,  down-like  fibres,  "mat"  and 
"pack,"  get  soaked  with  perspiration  and  you 
are  encased  in  clammy  dampness,  feel  sticky 
and  uncomfortable. 

But,  worse  still,  yonr  pores  are  choked, 
quit  work,  and  yon  catch  cold — mayhap  con- 
taract  grip,  pneumonia  or  rheumatism. 

Not  so  with  firm,  dry,  clean  Linen, 

And  that's  why  yonr  Doctor  says  "Linen 
next  the  skin" — a  prescription  as  pleasant  as 
it  is  healthful.  When  he  says  Linen  that  means 
Kneipp  Linen,  because  it's  the  only  pure  un- 
mixed Linen  Mesh  Underwear  made. 

All  other  so-called  Linen  Meshes  contain 
cotton,  but  the  Kneipp  Hesh  is  pure  Irish  Linen 
and  nothing  but  Linen. 

Its  easy,  loose  fit  and  "open  weave"  neirt 
the  skin  leave  the  pores  free  to  establish  the 
natural  temperature  of  the  body. 

Its  closer  woven  surface  or  exposed  side 
protects  the  temperature  thus  established. 

See  both  sides  of  Kneipp  Linen  Mesh  in 
the  folded  strip  that  makes  the  streamers  for 
the  seal.  But  samples  of  our  several  weaves 
and  weights  are  free — so  write  for  them  today. 

Sent  For  Free  Inspection 


^« 


_  le  beat  de«l«n  erenrwhere  aell  Knetpp  Uoea 
^esh  Underwear  for  Bleii,  Women  and  Obtldrem, 
OnrequMit  we  will  aendeunplee  of^^e  different 

in  rot- 

near  yon  we  will  send  Kneipp  IJnderweer  dtreot 


eichie  and  meahee  and  gl^  yon  die  nameaot 
n.    If  we  hare  no  dealer 


oar  dealers  In  yonr  town. 


to  yon  for  free  inapeotion. 

free  Linen  Book,    it  tells  the  aimpL.  ^.. 

tmth  about  Linen  tor  Oomfbrt  and  Health. 


- Write  today  for 

lis  the  simple .  proved 


Kneipp  "Wear-Guarantee 


The  mmnnfaotarar**  itroiia 

ira«F«aaranUe  •taadsbaliiDd 

Kit  don 

Dot  wemr   MtMaetorilr 

TOOT  dealar  wUl  nplMe 

It  on    hit  Jndffiaait 

vlthont  oonaaltioc  as 

-^rwewlll  it  joadml 

dinot  with  o*.   Our 

■weepina  wau^anar- 

•nt«e  ptotsota  both 

oar  dMlon  and  tb* 


CCoatmlekaa  ACO.IM, 
M  rruUlB  8t« 
Ksw  Terk  Gltr« 


Kntt  Vrawert 
Lont  Sleeva 
Halt  Sleeves 
or  S/eevetest 


Ptckatd  Sliocj  lie  K)ld  by  UiiiiD^  rctiilcti  in  every 
city.  It  not  fonid.  vritc  as.  Riving  «tzc  mi  vidth  isd 
enclosing  priM.  ind  irc  »ill  Kni  yott  the  shoes  port- 
piidinyvlicic  in  the  United  Stitcs.  Address  DcptO. 


I      piid  inyvheie  in  the  United  Stltcs.  Adi 

,y[.ilPA(mco: 

IT'*'  bDnrvmifunfv 


BROCKrON.MAS& 


Boston  Polish 

h  the  best  finish  maJt  for  FLOORS, 
Interior  Wimiivori,  and  Fumtturt. 


Not  brittle ;  will  neither  scntdi  nor  deface 
ieUa<  •  •      ■  ■ 

, ytnnsporcnt 

color  and  beauty  of  the  wood.  ,  without  doubt  the 


like  »hel 

sticky  like  beeswax.  Perfectly  trann 


ic  or  varnish.    Is  not  soft  and 
it ,  preservinff  the  natural 


Domical  and  satisfactory  Polish  known  for  Hardwood  Floobs. 

For  Salt  by  Dealers  m  Pamis,  Hardware  , 

and  House  Fitmsskints 

Bend  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  teUlng  of  tha  naar 

advantacea  of  BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH 

THE  BUTCIIER  POUSB  CO.,  M  AtlaaUc  A<c.  Boatoa,  »am. 

Our  No.  3  Reviver  BtS.SfSSa'^iaSl'o.S: 


Kent's  Rotary 

KNIFE  CLEANING  MACHINES 

100,000  in  use  in 
European  hotels  and  families. 

Sole  Acenta. 
ijo  and  13s  'West  4Stl  Street,  and 
135  ■Weat  4irt  Street.  Jtew  Yorte 
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JILL  DOG 

;esPENDE^l 


MoTt?  Rubber,  raere 


rjjtt  Bull  Dog  H^uAfif-nder  is  the  Inirical  re-     ,  _ 
j[t  ofAnt»'criDCTeaMnKdeTDAiidfnr3,«im|>lt,u:Fi-  \| 
ik.  awl  wrviceabic  suipctidcr.    h  dem'jn!^LT^te«i     ■ 
new  tluMiri',  but  i*  built  up<*n  ibf  correct  r^rini-iple 
Mnnr  ™iii(i>ri  dud  ]ifngc4t  wear  in  itojact  suprurt. 

'iU  Oolmpeu'  Thrtt  Filra  of  otJier  kinds 

Ifnirthv— QoeTttracQBl.     AHl  Torn  [»|t4l,KH      AU> 

rnft  Tlli^a.     tf  be  hu  ihrm  you  mil  tfd  a   IndeSt^ 

HEWES  A  PUTTER 

Dept.  I<J  «?  LinQ>lrt  Si.,  Boston,  ^TaMi. 

L-arfnt  «i{J  B«it  ^Ml,|vii[1i?r  *nd  Belt  Mlik«rt 

In  thf  WKirli.1. 


ctjble 


RODUCINC, 

me 

IGINAL 


There  is  only  one  genuine 

HARTSHORN 
HADE   ROLLER 

u  will  know  it  by  the  script  signa- 
;  of  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  the 
;!.   It  is  there  for  your  protection. 

WOOD  ROLLERS. 
iTIN  ROLLERS. 

The    Improved    Hartshorn 
requires  no  tacks. 


It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  for 
the  Hampshire  Paper  Company 
of  South  Hadley  Falls,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  guarantee  that  each 
particular  man  who  buys  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  and  makes* 
business  propositions  on  it  is  as 
honest,  and  strong,  and  clean,  and 
firm  all  through  as  the  paper. 

But  if  a  National  Convention 
could  be  held  of  all  the  business 
men  in  this  country  who  write 
their  letters  on 


'^iKiursifyuij^lE  n 


the  most  casual  observer  would 
detect,  we  think,  some  resem- 
blance between  the  men  and  the 
paper. 

That  Old  Hampsrirx  Bond  b  good 

paper  for  commercial  stationery  istbetestj. 
mony  of  discriminating  business  men — 
many  of  them  have  told  us  it  is  the  best. 
Prove  this  for  yourself — have  your 
printer  show  you  the  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  Book  of  Specimens,  or  better  still, 
write  us  for  a  copy.  It  contains  suggest- 
ive specimens  of  letterheads  and  other 
business  forms,  printed,  lithographed  and 
engraved  on  the  white  and  fourteen  colore 
of  Old  Hampshire  Bond.  Please  write 
oa  your  present  letterhead. 


Hampshire 

Paper 

Company 

The  onlf  paper  nuiken  m 
the  world  making  bond 
paper  ezdosively. 

South  Hadley  Falls 
Massachusetts 
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May  Moving 

Disinfect  as  well  as  clean  the  house  or  apartment 
you  move  into.  The  former  occupants  may  have 
left  the  germs  of  some  disease.  Purify  every  sus 
picious  spot  wtlii 

PlSLtt'S 


the  odorless 
tUsinfeciantm 

A  colorless  liquid,  which  insiaully  destroys  foul 
odors  nnii  disease-breeiiin^  mailer.  When  diluted 
with  ten  parts  of  water  for  household  use,  //  tiv/i 
less  i/iiiii  J  cfiils  a  qiHirL  Sold  everywhere  in 
Quart  bottles  only.  Manufactured  solely  by  Henry 
B.  Platl,  New  York  and  Mmitrcal. 


(l-.stiliii^htd  IK'J) 
"Cures   While   Yoa  Sleep" 

Whooping  -  Cough,    Croup, 

Bronchitis,    Coughs, 

Diphtheria,  Catarrh 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  reiTiedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ha.s  earned 
unqualilied  praise.  RestfuJ  nights  are  :is- 
SUrt'd  at  once.  CresolcriF  li  a  Boon  to 

Astttmatlc.* 
ALT,  imiHitJISTS 

Cres^Tlt^ne  Anti^efhtit 
Thrt-at  T.iLteti  for  tlie 
irritAtL'Ll  rlirn^t,  at  your 

h^.  ill  •it;mipi5. 

Tbe  Vtpq  -  Crsglcne    Co.» 

IM^  tutioa  ^1  ,  ^.  ¥. 


ie77.       No  New  Discovery       »>c«. 
Can  offer  more  hope  in  cases  nf 

CANCER 

Thnn  exists  today  by  our  method 

Without  the  Use  of  the  Knife. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium. 

The  only  Instllutlon  Id  the  world  where  canocr  and 
tumon  (Eha(  «rc  tcccfiijbk)  are  pcraisnciitl^  cu|^ed. 

Describe  your  cts«  and  vcwill  mill  (be  moti  e^m- 
ptrtt  IniofmtTion  rvcr  f^ubltihrd  on  tbe  «ub)eei  of 
caacerj  And  irilL  gWe  in  opinion  a»  to  vhai  «-e  eta 
ftccompllih  for  fovt.  Ask  ^otir  Umily  phyiklui  » 
lavcArJgitc.      He  wllj  be  cntcriilocd  tt  oar  [nesL 

On*  W.  £.  Brown  JL  Son,  North  Adams,  Mast* 
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5^^>:^otJ^t  r>\< 


tVlc.^' 


TheStandardAmericanBrand 

OF 

STEEL  PENS 

Samples  for  trial,  12  different  numbers 

for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  postpaid  on 

receipt  of  6  cents  postage. 

SPCNCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway.  New  York 


TYPEwmXER 


P 

W  Honest  In  price,  service,  material  and  work- 
r  manship— the  only  real  typewriter  at  low  price. 
It  combines  niilversal  keyboard,  strong  mani> 
folding,  mimeograph  stencil  cutting,  visible 
writing,  interchangeable  type  and  prints  from 
ribbon.    Imperfect  alignment  Impossible. 

Will  stand  hardest  wear  and  is  practically 
Accident  proof. 
Write  for  our  booklet  and  instalment  plao. 

Acenta  Wanted 

POfiTAL  TTPEWRITER  CO..  Dei>t  26 

Office  and  Factory:  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Mew  Yorli  City  Siletroom  s  1364  Bnadny 


AVSTIX    ORGANS 

IN   USE   FROM    MAINE   TO   CALIFORNIA 

AUSTIN    AIR    CHEST 

SUPPLIES   PERFECT   WIND    DISTRIBUTION 

AUSTIN   TONE 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY 

Send  for  new  booklet     B"    AUSTIN  OROAN  CO..  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


The  Ben  Greet  Players 

nr  SHAKESPRABE'S  PLAYS  acted  its  Shakes^re  wrote 

theiD.  in  a  setting  representing;  an  old  Enflish  Hall  or  Theatre. 
Also  in  Open  Air  Plays,  besrinning  May  20th  at  Washln|;ton.  .  Col- 
and  Cl-jbs  desiring  to  book  this  attraaive  combination  kindly 
BsN  C^KBT,  care  of  Walter  Jordan,  Empire  Theatre.  N.  Y. 


REASONS: 

ONE — Every  cigar  that  I  sell  is  manufac- 
tured right  here  in  the  cleanest  cigar  factory 
and  under  the  most  careful  sanitary  conditions 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  "  fin- 
icky "  clean,  according  to  some. 

TWO — This  factory  is  very  close 
to  the  business  center  of  the  third 
largest  city  in  the  United  States, 
within  ten  minutes  of  the  City  Hall 
and  Broad  Street  Station,  and  but 
five  minutes  from  the  Reading 
Terminal.  People  familiar  with 
Philadelphia  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  hide  my 
factory. 

THREE— All  visitors  to  my 
oflRce  are  invited  to  go  through  the 
factory  and  see  the  cigars  made. 
They  can  readily  see  that  I  am  not 
trying  to  hide  anything  in  it 

FOUR — My  cigars  are  shipped 
direct  from  the  factory  to  my 
customers,  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

FIVE— The  fillers  of  these  cigars 
are  clear  Havana  of  good  quality — 
not  only  clear,  but  long,  clean 
Havana — ^no  shorts  or  cuttings  are 
used.  The  wrappers  are  genuine 
Sumatra.  They  are  hand  made, 
by  the  best  of  workmen.  The 
making  has  much  to  do  with  the 
smoking  qualities  of  a  cigar. 

SIX  (and  best) — I  sell  them  to 
the  consumer  by  the  hundred  at 
wholesale  prices. 


Shivera' 
PanateU 

■XACT  siza 
AMD  SHAPE 


MY  OFFER  IS:— I  will,  upon  request,  send 
one  bnndred  Shivers'  Panatela  Qgfars  on  approval 
to  a  reader  of  The  Outlook,  express  prepaid.  He 
may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  remaining 
ninety  at  my  expense,  U  be  is  not  pleased  with 
them ;  if  he  Is  pleased,  and  keeps  tliem,  be  agrees 
to  remit  the  price,  $5.00,  wltbln  ten  days. 

In  ordering,  please  enclose  business  card  or 
give  personal  references,  and  state  whether 
mild,  medium,  or  strong  cigars  are  desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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On  Your 

SAVINGS 


PER  VBAR 


Yon  profaablT  have  often  desired 

better  retura  on  your  savinn  than 

3%  or  4%.    But  you  nnted  to  he 

■nre.    Let  ui  show  you  how,  for  over 

13  years,  carryinff  the  •avingi  accounts  of  patrons  in  all 

paita  of  the  country,  we  have  never  paid  leas  than  5%. 

Our  buahKM  coodncted  under 

HEW  VOW  BANKINQ  OePARTMENT  SUPERVISION 
ha*  been  steadily  nogTCMinc.    Dnhnc  this  time  we  have 
fimbuted  to  holoet*  a<  our  !$  ' 
to  neuiy  three-quarters  of  a  r 
adding  to  our  suxplus. 

Oar  Patrona  are  Protected 
by  assets  of  almost  two  million  doUara.    Our  loana  are 
■    ■        ■        •"      "    ■    -■  -  -^  B^Snkeai 

tof 


'We  inrill  Pay 

5  Per  Cent.  Per  Year 

on  your  saving*,  which  will  bear  earnings  for  every  day  in 
our  care.  Your  money  is  always  subject  to  your  conCrpl  if 
rcqtwed  for  other  pjposes.  START  NOW.  Earn- 
ings begin  as  soon  as  your  money  is  raceived,  and  are  railed 
you  by  check  semiannually,  or  compounded,  if  desired. 

FnU  larticulars  with  letteis  of  endonement  from  promi- 
nent dergymen,  profesaiaoal  and  business  men- 
doubtless.1nyour  locality-to  whom 
we  are  pnviwged  to  refer  you,  will 
be  sent  to  any  one  interested. 

Asasts       •       •       •    tl.7WJM 
SarplasiMlPrami     •      tSM.NI 

INDOSTRIAL  SAVINGS 
and  LOAlf  CO. 


nni 


cs  Balldlai,  Bmdway 
New  Vofk  City 


A   LUXURIOUS 
French's  Mixture 

is  the  Aristocrat  of  Smoking  Tobacco.  A 
superb  blend  of  the  cnam  of  North  Caro- 
lina golden  leaf  tobacco. 

Rick,  Prairaat.  DcHdwsly  MM 
ud  Never  Bliss  Iks  T«i|as 

Sold  only  direct  from  factory  to  ttnokei 

Send  Tsa  Ccals,  Silver  or  Staars, 
l«r  Lans  Um^\»  PackM*  ■■<  BaekM 
I        FRENCH  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
'  Osft.  R  SUtsavllls,  N,  C 


A  FINANCIAL  COURTSHIP 


.Or  a  Plea  for  Conservative 
Investments 


(By  Frank  W.  Rollins) 

"  Hon.  Frank  W.  Rollins,  ex-Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  just  issued  from  his  banking  house 
of  £.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  of  Boston  a  brochure  that 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  woman.  It  is 
called  '  A  Financial  Courtship,'  and,  as  the  author. 
Governor  RoUins  himself,  states  in  his  preface,  was 
originally  written  at  the  suggestion  of  his  stenog- 
rapher, who  spoke  of  the  need  that  women  have 
for  a  simple,  concise  book  that  will  tell  them  all 
about  investments. 

"Governor  Rollins  puts  bis  information  in  the 
form  of  a  story,  thus  making  it  interesting  reading. 
But,  in  addition,  his  facts  and  suggestions  are 
clear-cut  and  eminently  useful.  He  explains  the 
meaning  of  a  mortgage,  a  bond,  corporation  stock, 
municipal  investments,  government  bonds,  and  so 
on  through  the  list  of  conservative  investments. 
Any  woman  who  has  money  to  invest  or  who  is 
likely  to  inherit  money  which  she  will  be  called 
upon  to  invest  will  be  well  guided  by  this  book. 
In  fact,  it  would  serve  admirably  as  a  text-book  for 
young  people  of  both  sexes." — Boston  Journal. 

Copies  of  the  above  book  will  be  furnished 
without  cost  on  application  to  E.  H.  ROLJ.INS 
&  50N5.  21  Milk  Street,  Boston. 


FRUITBOOK 

.     "ihows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  nod 
accurately  describe*  SIS  TaricUcs  o( 

..tilt.   SendforourllbemI  tennaofdlitrl- 
Fbation  to  pUnteia,— Stark  Bra's,  l.sriiliaa,  Ma, 


rALOXoJxTen^ 

Tooth  Powder^ 


T'tcar  ri  ihe  teeih  alia^'it  romtnttitCT 
Fffmi  Uk' emeiiot  of  die  lnolll,xieveT  ij^vjK 
tlic  iiuidt.  ktervTHir  lectin  and  moulh 
I  lun  with  CAIXjX.  ihe  aitirn  toslh 
lHi«deF>  and  prtrvem  the  fwnutioa  dI 
,ui^s  that  decay. 


S^iid  for  iMi[ttnle<  H Till  liM.kkid't 
■■C«re  of  the  Tt'.-tli." 


MCKES50N  &  R0fIBIN5 
Dcfit.  B  9 J  Pulln  St.,  Nnt  Twt 
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HOW  MUCH  IS  YOUR 
MONEY  EARNING 

■  ^  (n       '^  P*'*'  ^y  ''''^  Company 
^T^^^fy   o"   deposits  subject    to 
'       ■  «C/    ^'''^drawal  at  any  time. 
^       V^         Interest     is     computed 
^^^  from  the  day  the  deposit 

is  received  until  it  is  withdrawn — inter- 
est checks  being  mailed,  or  added  to  your 
deposit,  as  you  desire,  every  six  months. 
On  money  deposited  for  a  period 
of  two   years  f^QI    interest  is  paid. 


^% 


All  deposits  are  absolutely  secured 
by  first  mortgages  on  improved  real 
estate  deposited  with  one  of  the  strong- 
est trust  companies  in  Baltimore. 

Nothing  could  be  safer. 

Wt\U  t6-day  for  tht  Booklet 

Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1049  Calvert  BulMloc  Baltimore,  Md. 


TO  NET  6.04% 

We  oflfer  subject  to  prior  sale 

$200,000  Oregon  & 
Idaho  Railway  Co. 

First  Mortgage 

S}i%    Gold    Bonds 

Interest  May  and  November. 
Circulars  on  application. 

WHEELER  &  CO.,  Bankers 

32  Broadway,  New  York,  Pept.  1 07 


,  NEVER  SOILS  OR  SPOILS  i 

Day's  White  Paste 

It*8  the  paste  that  sticks,  but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky  took. 
It's  always  ready  in  our  Handy  Paste  Jar.  with  water>welL 
Paste  is  so  much  nicer  than  mucilage,  and  our  Handy  Jar 
makes  it  a  most  convenient  article 

on  TOUR  DESK,  OR  FOR 
PHOTOS  OR  HOME  USE 

pay's  is  not  only  as  g:ood  paste 
as  is  made,  but  our  lar  holds  more 
of  it.    Write  us  and  we  will  send  a 

Sample  Tube  Free 

Send  5c.  to  cover  mailinft:  cost 
You  can  i^et  your  dealer  to  sup- 
ply you  with  Day's  25c.  jar.  15c. 
Ur.  or  in  bulk,  6  lb.  pail,  $1.00. 

Diamond  Paste  Co.,  78  Hamilton  St,  Albany,  IV.T. 


Lamp  Light 

My  Index  to  lamps  and  their 
chimneys  tells  all  about  lamps  and 
lamp-chimneys.  I  will  gladly 
mail  it  free  to  all  who  take  the 
trouble  of  writing  for  it. 

It  is  said  that  we  do  not  know 
of  our  annoyances  until  some  one 
reminds  us  of  them. 

Lamp  annoyances — smoke, 
smell,  smudge,  poor  light,  ill-fit- 
ting, breaking  chimneys. 

Macbeth's  lamp-chimneys  stop 
these  annoyances — they  make  the 
lamp  work. 

Macbeth's  name  on  every  one. 

Address  i^ , 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


USED    ALL   OVER    THE    WORLD 


CHflPj, 


FROSTILLA 


SALT  BHEUf 


NOT  QRBASY  OR  STICKY-DBUaHTFUL  PBRPUME 

Many  persons  can  not  use  glycerine  or  greasy  creams.  To 
such  FROSTILLA  is  the  (jreatest  boon— and  always  works 
like  a  charm.    It  will  keep  the  hands  and  face  soft  as  velvet 

PBRFECTLY  HARMLESS  to  the  MOST  DBUCATB  SKIN 


Sold  everywhere.    II  your  dealer  has  not  g»t  It  Mod 
28  cent*  for  bottle  by  mall  prepaid. 

CLAY  W.  HOLMES,    -    Elmlra,  N.  Y. 


Banking  by  Mail  .'£  «°^teenth  ward 


Send  for  pamphlet. 


BAIIK,  -  Wcw  York 
Waknbii  M.  Van  Nokdin,  Pretklcot. 
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Model  II.  30  ti.  p.  Tourinc  C^,  Vi-f**) 
t  o.  b.  Ui'trolt  (lAmpii  nut  Incluaid.) 


Thorough  mechanical 
finish — so  fine  and  mi- 
nutely wrought  as  to 
bespeak  more  than  ordi- 
nary pains  and  skill — 
is  one  of  the  many  feat- 
ures that  make 
the 


notable 
for  its  smooth- 
ness of  running:  and 
virtually  trouble-proof  in  its  con- 
struction. This  carefulness  of 
building,  coupled  with  mechanical 
principles  of  proven  correctness, 
result  in  never-failing  dependa- 
bility of  service  — in  surprising 
economy  of  maintenance. 

Cadillac  value  is  most  apparent 
under  the  severer  tests  of  travel. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  give  you  a 
demonstration.  His  address  and 
illustrated  Elooklet  V  lent  on 
request. 

Model  K,  10  h.  p.  RtuiBbont,  STSO 
Model  yy.  Light  Toariag  Car,  S9Sa 
Model  B,  30  h.  p.  Tenrtng  Qr,  S2,5O0 
Model  U  40  h.  p.  Tanrlng  Car,  13,750 
All  prices  t.  o,  b.  Drtroll. 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co., 


tL 


Detroit,  Mlclu 


T  H  F 

M  BARKER 

fo  VIBRATOR 


I  |Q  A  (Idiphtful  feel- 
ing of  exliilnration  fol- 
lows ils  use.  A  beau- 
tiiul,  convenient,  and 
elTetlive  instrument 
adapted  to  innumer- 
able liome  and  pro- 
fessional uses. 

^  1 1  invifforates  the  en- 
tire   system,  banishes  | 
muscular     soreness, 
tones  the  nenes,  stim- 
ulates  the  scalj)  and 

I  beautifies  the  complex- 
ion. Try  an  application 
at  your  masseur's  or 
liairdresser's. 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms 

Sh^iiH  t-tr  froe  Ixjok, 

JAMES   BARKER 

bZlfUtt  Ciyuill  Si  .  Phllida 


-*  ^ 


Jn  Auto  or  Boat 
Ashore  or  Afloat 
No  Motor  tuill  Mote — 
At  its  best  without 

Dixon's 
otor 
Graphite 

We  have  a  special  booklet 
on  motor  lubrication  whizh 
will  save  an  owner  time, 
money  and  temper,  and 
increase  speedy  power  and 
service  of  Automobtle, 
Motor  Boat  or  Motor  Cycle. 
Write  for  it.    Address, 

Department  J 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Jersey  Qty,  N.  J. 
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rOUR    BEST   ENTERTAINER— the 


:>LDSMOBILE 


ity  or  country,  hill  or  level — all  roads  are  alike, 
itleman's  Roadster. 


Life  is  one  grand  holiday  when  you  drive  a 


his  machine  is  a  runabout  edition  of  the  Oldsmobile  Palace  Touring  Car,  Model  S.    Its  price,  #2250. 
s  equipped  with  26  to  28  horse  power,  four-cylin(ier,  water-cooled  motor  located  under  hood.    Here 
four  practical  reasons  why  the  Oldsmobile  Four-cylinder  car  gives  complete  satisfaction : 
requires  the  smallest  money  investment  of  any  car  of  anything  like  equal  capacity, 
has  speed  and  power  (26  to  28  h.  p.)  in  excess  of  all  requirements. 
;yle  of  the  most  approved  form. 

mplicity  of  parts,  united  with  high-grade,  fully  tested  material  and  skilled  workmanship,  giving  it 
>nn  dependability. 

IT  Model  S  booklet  giving  further  reasons  and  facts,  telling  why  this  is  the  representative  American 
-the  product  of  brains  appealing  to  brains — sent  on  request. 

\er  of  Association  Licensed    f\%    nC     MOTf^R     WODKC    Canadian    Trade  Supplied  from 
nobiU  Manufacturers.  V/trfL»a     I'lV/ IVTI^      TT  Vf  KI\iS    Canadian  Factory.  Packard  EUc 

LaLflSing,  Nich.  U.  S.  A.  trtc  Co.,  Ltd..  St.  Catherines.  Ont. 


CATALOG  COUPON 

d/v  send  me  information  regarding 
hecked.    I  am  interested. 

,1  B Models....  Model  I^.... 

erjr  cars....  Passenitrer  Traffic 

C»r«....  J  May 


SPECIAL  COUPON 

We  viti  send  one  of  our  handsome  Art 
Calendars  to  every   Oldsmobile  owner. 
Fill  out  the  follouing  and  mail  at  once. 
S  May 
Car  Nnmbtsr Model 

When  and  from  whom  purchased. 


Present  Owner. , 
Address 


MOTOR  TALK  COUPON 

Enclosed  find  is  cents,  for  which  have 
MO  TOR  TALK,  a  magatine  devoted  to 
automobiling,  sent  to  me  for  i  year. 

a  May 


Name,... 
Address.. 
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STODEBA^^ 


'TKe  Automobile  ^i^ith  a  Reputation  BeKind  It 


THE  height  of  sane  engineering  skill  is  represented  in  the  new 
Studebaker  models.     For  high  efficiency  with  low  weight ;  for 
progressiveness  tempered  with  common  sense ;  for  elegance  com- 
bined with  durability ;  for  noiseless  mechanism ;  for  ease  of  control ;  for 
accessibility  of  vital  parts— for  "cars  built  for  service,"  look  to  Studebaker. 


Three  Gasoline  Hodeb 

Modal  B,  20-34  H.  P.  92600. 

4>cyliDder,  storage  battery,  jump  spark  ignitioD. 

Model  F,  2832  H.  P.  93000. 

4-cyUnder,  storage  battery,  jump  spark  ignitioo. 

Model  6, 30-3S  H.  p.         -       -       93700. . 

4-cyUnder,  Sims-Bosch  low  tennoa,  magneto  ignitioa. 


Six  Electric  Hodeb 

Model  22,  Runabout     ■  91050. 

Model  24,  Stanhope       ...  9 1200. 

Model|16,  Victoria- PbaetoD  9 1750. 

Model  20.  Surrey  92800. 

Model  21,  Station  Wagon      -  93500. 

Model  2012, 14-Passenger  Omnibus  92800. 


Also  five  models  of  automobile  trucRs  and  deliverx  ivatfons. 
Cempl«««  catelotf««*  ea  Application. 

Studebaker   Automobile   Co. 

South   Bend,   Ind. 

Members  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 


StudebaRer  Repositories. 


New  Yokic  City 
Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Bro(dwav  and  48th  Stf. 


Cor. 


378-388  Wabash  Ave. 
Market  and  lotb  Stt. 
Z3th  and  Hickory  Sta. 


Portland,  Orb. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Denver,  Colo.     . 
Dallas,  Tex. 


330-336  E.  Morrison  Sl 

»S7-'S1  State  Sl 

Cor.  Fifteenth  and  Blake  Sts. 

317-319  Elm  St 


Selling  Agencies. 


Altoona,  Pa.,  W.  H.  &  L.  C.  Wolfe,  ioii  Chestnut  Ave.    Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Hanaubr  Automobile  Co.,  itS  E.  7th  St 
Boston,  Mass.,  Harry  Fosdick  Co.,  53-55  Stanhope  Sl        Erie,Pa.,C.R.Dench^rie  Fireproof  Garage,  isth  &  State  Sts. 
BurrALO,  N.  Y.,  National  Battery  Co.  Philadelthia,  Pa.,  Titman,  Leeds  &  Co.,  imt  Market  St, 

Clbvblanp,  Ohio,  Central  Automobile  Co.,  409  Erie  St     Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Banker  Bros.  Co.,  Baum  and  Beatty  Sts. 

L.OS  Angeles,  Cal^  W.G.  Nevin,  HeUmanBldg^  Cor.  4th  and  Spring  Sts. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  National  Automobile  Co.,  1711-13  >4tli  St,  N.  W. 
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rhe  Riglit  Car  at  the  R^t  Price 

There  is  a  system  of  rigid  tests  and  thorough  inspection  of  eadi 
art  and  feature  of  the  Rambler  cars,  whereby  every  possible  weak 
x)t  is  found  in  the  factory,  not  on  the  road. 

This  S3^em  covers  every  step  from  the  design  and  selection  of 
le  raw  material  to  the  finished  product  and  begets  a  car  that  is 
ght  and  stays  right  without  tinkering  and  adjustment 

If  this,  in  connection  with  abundant  power,  elegant  appearance 
id  simplicity  of  control,  appeals  to  your  judgment  we  invite  your 
ost  critical  examination  of  our  Model  14. 

In  it  is  embodied  every  modem  feature  that  has  proven  worthy 
adoption  and  the  facilities  of  the  largest  automobile  plant  in  the 
)rld  enable  us  to  present  it  at  a  price  f^  below  anything  approach- 
\  it  in  quality  and  equipment 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

BamBcH*st 

:ago,  302-304  Wabash  Avenue  Milwaukee,  457-459  Broadway 

Boston,  145  Columbus  Avenue  •       Philadelphia,  242  No.  Broad  Street 

San  Francisco,  125-131  GoldeiTOate  Avenue 
'  York  Agency,  38-40  W.  e2nd  Street  Represenutives  in  all  leading  cities. 

THomas    B.  JelTery  <Sl  Company 


Model  14,  $1750 


:»'K 
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For  1  Mile  or  1000  Miles 

The    Type   XII,   Pope-Toledo,   is   the   Fastest, 
Most  Powerful  Stock  Touriii|{  Gar  in  America 


35-40  H.  P.  Full  Equipment,  Price  $3,500 


Please  note  carefully  that  we  say  one  mile 
or  a  thousand  miles — Moreover,  the'Type  XII, 
35-40  H.  P.  Pope-Toledo,  will  run  more  miles 
at  less  cost  for  tires,  fuel  and  repairs,  and 
with  less  adjusting  than  any  high  powered 
touring  car  in  the  world.  Transmission  is 
made  of  the  new  chrome  nickel  steel,  having 
a  tensile  strength  of  225,000  pounds,  and  is, 
without  question,  the  strongest,  most  silent 
and  smoothest  running  transmission  ever 
placed  in  an  automobile.  This  year  we  have 
adopted  the  "  I  "  Beam  form  of  axles,  drop 


forged  in  our  own  plant  from  steel  having  a 
tensile  strength  of  110,000  pounds.  Both 
foot  and  emergency  brakes  act  on  the  rear 
hub  bands,  thus  relieving  all  brake  strain  and 
wear  on  the  transmission.  Engine  throttles 
down  to  a  point  making  it  possible  to  drive 
behind  a  team  walking,  or  gives  the  maxi- 
mum efficiency  of  the  engine  all  on  the  high 
gear.  Catalogue  of  20-25;  35-40;  40-50  and 
60  H.  P.  Touring  Cars,  Limousine  and  Run- 
abouts, on  request 


Be  Sure  the  Name  "POPE"  is  on  Your  Automobile. 


Pope  Motor  Cfir  Go. 

Desk  R,  Toledo,  O. 

Members  A.  L.  A.  M. 

BOSTON,  223  Columbus  Ave.        NEW  YORK,  1713  Broadway. 

WASHINGTON,  819  IMth  Street,  N.w. 
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Avoid  a  Trip  to  the 

Police  Court 


~  Without  It  yon  never  kaow 
your  exact  speed  —  and  the 
tt'tnptatiiin  to  gro  a  little  faster 
and  a  little  f^isler  is  almost  irre- 
sistilile— you  know  how  it  is. 
And  you  know,  too,  what  hap- 
pens to  you  and  your  party  when 
you  think  you  are  g^m^  8  miles 
an  bour  and  the  Policeman's 
stop  watch  s:tys  15. 

Don't    Kiiess   yotirseM    into 
trouble— KNOW  and  keep  out 
of  it.    The   Warner  Auto-Meter  is 
your  anlvation. 

And  it's  your  ONLY  salvation. 
Because  the  Warner  Auto-Meter  is 
the  only  speed  indlcjitor  which  is  sen- 
sitive eouug^h  to  be  absolutely  and 
unfailin)^ly  accurate  9li  Speeds  under 
JO  mite's  nn  hour. 

Because  it's  tbe  onl^  one  which 
works  perfectly  in  <ill  positions  and  at 
all  angles,  on  rougb  roada  or  smooth, 
up  hill  or  down.  ^ 

Because   it's  tbe  only   one  which 
changes  with   the   speed  alone  and  in 
which  the  indicator  d>>es  not  dance  back 
and  forth  from  the  j;ir  of  the  car. 
The  'iVarner  AiitoJk-itT  is  the  only  speed  in* 
dicator  which  is  actuated  by  the  same  fixed,  nn- 
cbang^eable  Mag^ietism  which  makes  the  Mariner's 
Compass  reliable  FOREVER  under  all  conditions. 

No  one  else  can  use  Ma^etism  to  determine  the 
speed  of  an  Automobile,  though  it's  tbe  only  positive 
and  sure  way.  Because  there  is  just  one  way  in 
wbicli  Magnetism  can  successfully  be  used  for  this 
purpose  and  we  have  Patented  that  way. 

There  is  nothing  about  tbe  Warner  Attto-Meter 
^bicli  can  give  out,  or  wear  out,  or  get  out  of  adjust- 
nent.  It  is  the  only  speed-indicator  made  without 
:aiiis.  plates  or  levers,  and  in  which  there  is  no  fric- 
'■ion.  Friction  wears  away  tbe  cams  and  levers  in 
>ther  speed  indicators,  which  are  necessarily  so  small 
bat  I-lOOO  of  an  inch  wear  will  throw  out  tbe  read- 
ng  from  one  to  Hve  miles  per  hour. 


The  fine  amounts  to  little — it's  the  hours  of  delay,  the 
inconvenience  and  possible  humiliation  for  you  and 
for  those  in  your  company  that  try  the  patience  and 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  trip. 

All  this  can  positively  be  avoided  by  eqnipping 
your  car  with 

The  Warner 

Auto-Meter 

(Reiilsters  Speed  and  Distance) 

This  little  instrument  always  tells  the  truth.  It  regis- 
ters with  ABSOLUTE  ACCDRACY  from  V  mile  to  60 
miles  per  hour.    It  attaches  to  any  Automobile  made. 

One  Watner  Anto-Meter  will  lut  a  life- 
time. It  is  as  ■enslUve  as  a  Compass  and 
m»  Solid  at  a  Rock.  Otherwise  It  couldn't 
stand  our  severe  seivlce-teit,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  trip  of 
IMJWO  MUm  at  BO  MOm  pmr  Hav  ea 
GnudI*  Pavamanla    Ridinc  SoBd  TlrM. 

Tfie  pfacHcal  W.imer  TesUne  Mathine  Is 
fhown  in  Pie.  1.  Tho  wheel  connection  ot 
Ihu  Aiito-Mttcr  Is  attached  to  a  shaft  f"*"!  Tig 


rm  ;.•■-■  ■i!jt!onsp.5r  minute.  Across  this  shaft 
!:■  -.  .1  i^i.irjk  wbkh  Is  hiogcH]  at  ona  eud  and 
hus  thu  ,Auto-4Ii;tcr  attacht-d  to  tho  other, 
Urtizeii  to  the  fthaft  U  a  knob  ot  steel,  which 
at  uvery  te  volution  "bum  pa"  the  plank,  fiv- 
in^  to  tho  Auto-Meter  Sl/O  ihoi^  pft  mittttU 
while  it  is  showing  a  speed  {»( ji?jj«/i»i  .^rr  *i!Br, 

Each  ofiQ  of  thc&e  shocks  Js  more  severe 
than  would  be  STifTered  In  aucntini  season's 
rfdinfr.  After  nintiiDfi:  10  hours  a  da^  for 
THREE  MON'T I i-S.  actual  t.-^ts  show  tho 
Aulo-Metcr  to  be  recording  the  speed  with 
tbe  same  accurBcy  as  at  first  within  1-1000 
of  1%,  or  less  than  6  inckaper  milt. 
No  otiier  Speed  Indicator  oa  Earih  coold 
Stud  thla  Teal. 

This  Is  why  we  sell  each  Anto-Heter  on  a 
10  YEARS  OUAKANTEB 
and  why  we  gladly  renew  any  Anto-Meter 
(which  has  not  been  tnlnred  by  accident j  It 
the  H  ognet  ( the  H  E  Airr  o  f  the  faistniment )  Is 
less  accurate  than  1-10  of  matter  10  years  use. 

We  will  eladly  tell  yon  more  about  this 
wonderful  instrument  if  yon  wHl  write  us. 

If  yon  write  TODAY  we  will  send  yon 
aomethlDK  every  motorist  will  prise— our 
Free  Book— "Aato  roiatara." 


rhe  Waraer  Instmment  Co.,     193  Roosevelt  St.,  Beloit,Wia. 

(The  Anto-Meter  Is  on  sale  by  all  first-dais  dealers  and  at  moat  Garaees.) 
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ORTHER 

Silent^  Safe^  and  Dustless 

A  dcmonatration  and  a  careful  inv^tigating  compariaon  will  qiuckly  convince  you  of  the  importance  and  value  of  tbe 

wl'**""  Three-point  Motor  support,  encased  mechanism,  positive  lubrication,  and  twenty-four  inch  fly-wheel. 

When  you  realize  that  the  BUent  Northern  has  the  simplest,  stronsrest  mechanism  otany  car— that  it  is  nciuUss  aod 
ausUess.  supremely  easy  riding,  and  the  price  only  $1,800,  you  will  see  why  it  is  the  car  for  you. 

CaUlo?ue51  illustrates  seven  distinct  models,  including  the  Sturdy  Northern  Konabout  at  S650. 
send  you  a  codv.    Write  to-day. 

KORXHHRM    nCANlTFACXVRITCC    CO.,    DKTROIT,  17*  M*  A, 

Me*nb,tr  AssaciaiioH  o/  Luensed  AutomobUt  Matnt/actMrers. 


»LANDe^  NIGHTLESS  DAYS 


X-i.. 


Alaska  and  tk  Klondike 

If  you  inland  KCiiPfr  ■wymewhcrc  this  Summjr,  whv  upt  maJce 
thAL^amenhere  lAortb  wlulr?    A  trip  to  Atlin  ann  the  Klon- 
dike is  worth  while.    Travtitr*  who  have  bceTi  thi:rc  uid  know 
aay  \\  it  one  of  the  jfrandwt  wrenk  fnp»  in  t)jc  world,  and  you  an 
iiave]  in  prrfttn  comfort  nil  the  way.    n  ts  not  akmc  ili«  taioous  ocean 
voi-aKt  alanif  the  sSorcs  o(  firiiSsh  Columbta  and  ijouthtjusTcm  AU^kd, 
tiirouffh  ibf  beautiful  Uiiid  locked  paiaarca,     It  is  H>ort  than  that      It  [& 
;i  iHp  ifi  -1  r<^]tifoirt.ible  milv^-av  rram  throufifh  the  wild  and  nj^Ztd  AU-iknti 
iru\'\\.  ranjjc  ^cvff^s  the  fannous  WJiit*  ftas.  yjaai  Mitt*  C^inyon  and  \\'hiEc 
H[»T*^  Rflrnds  I'l  While  Horac;  thence  down  tJic  cnichty  Vuko^i   River 
through  Fj^'e  rinjftr  Rair>idf;  in  *  mtidcni  steamer  to  Daw>on  L'lty  in  the 
Klomdike  v^itJiin  A  Jew  miles  of  ihe  Arcik  Circle.    Vou  t^n't  help  but  cniov 
the  idra!  Summer  wcathcf  in  thti  interior  ol  ihi*  wondtrful  Nonhland.  and 
M)it  will  be  dtlifj^itd  with  the  many  novel  attr^ictirifiift  tlie  tripafiotds. 

Whirthcr  vcnicfinteinplaie  Lakiiijf  th*- trip  to  Alaska  thL*  yfiw  of  not. 
■vLnrHflr  our  booklets- thi!^  will  uitt;ra.t  you*  and  ihty  arc  worth  readioff. 

J.  H.  ROt:;ERS,  Traffk  Mirf 
423  tiiranville  5tTcel, 


tr  E K  M  \  V  W Fir;,  Ckn,  Ajent. 
liu  Waihingion  Stre*i, 


O'icaifOK  III. 


VancQuvcTi  B.^  C. 


WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON 
ROUTE 
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Go  West  to  the  Ocean 

California  Summer  weatber  is  de- 
ligbtful  alonf  the  Pacific  and  up  in  tke 
Sierra*.  You  can  alio  viiit  Colorado 
rcaorta,  tKe  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 
and  Yottmite!  Go  Santa  Fe,  the  cooL 
pieturuqua  and  duatlew  ^ruy. 

Co  this  Summer 


Santa  Fe) 

1  r 


369  a^Loi. 


$60  '^"' 


-trip    ezcurnon  tidLeta  to  California  on  sale  all 

It 

CU^ao  «PV»i7  St.  Loou      'V^^  WtmritLinT 

oadiagly  low  rate*  from  the  Ea«t  generally, 
e  £are  pImSS  laat  week  injune  and  firstweekinjuly. 
im  here  to  tell  all  you  may  wiih  to  know.  Won't 
to  ua  and  a«k  for  full  information  J  'To  Cali- 
er  tbe  Santa  Fe  Trail"  and  **  California  Summer 
re  two  SaataFe  publicationa  you  will  Vfith  to  read. 
PaM.  Dapt.. A. T.firS.F.Ry.. Railway Ibuli«a<<.CIuu«o. 


SantaFel^il 

-to  -the^  GT»aTi5l 


'S 
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When  the  Fish 


Begin  io  Bite 


NhWYORk 

'(entral 


IN"  XHK  SPHINC3-  pvery  sportsmsn  bs«  a  natural,  -whole- 
BOtne,    iinpeUing    desire    to    try    his    FTSHERIVLAJT'S    LT-'CKI 

"Phere  is  no  iield  "witbin  easy  ficcei^s  of  civili^atioii  olfe^rinft 
greater    inducetnents    to    lovers    uf    the    Roil    and     L>ine    than 

The  Adirondack  Lake  Region 

where     Viasa    ar©    plenty    niul    trout    ah>oun<l. 


M^M^.  ^ 

8s^^^»^^                — " 

St 

■4J 

tm'it  it  pi\^tA  .^r  t\f,'r^-r  li.n^.  ■;/  firiiiiJsiiY,  AV*  »»'^-  City 
A   GOOD    CATCH    OF   SPECKLED    BROOK    TBOUT,  CAOCHT   IK    AN    ADIHONDACE    LAKE 

Tlic  <>|i>'ii   Si4itnii   Tor   ItltnOK  TltOI'T      .      .      ]g  from   APRIL  IS  to  AVGV&F  SI 
Thf  Ujii'ii  ^.tUMMi   r<ir  SAL>1UN    .ir    I.AKK    TROt'T  in    from    MAI"   1    to   fUUT.    SO 

(IM  THE  AUIROSDACKSJ 

A.    single    niiiVit'fl    i*ide    fVoin 

NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON  or  BUFTALO 

in    the    t*ojiif«ii't;4lilo     :incl     poinirir*<lioiit^    eatpi-et^s    trains    of    ibA 

TSTKW    YORlt    CP^^rT'^AIJ    LIIVKS 

■will    land    you    in    thr>    hpsirt    of   the    great 

Adirondack  Fishing   Region 

"warRF  TUT  UnrNTAlVS   KtS";   Hir^H  PtAVEH 
IKTl   IMF.  I.HKf^  TrsliOT  <*NF   ANfiTKFR  '" 


'NFWYORK' 

(Central 
V  LINES   y 


r  T  a  I  try  i  "  Ih*'  AHir-uiiiark  M'^imtmn^  aftd  Ho^  to  RI^ach  Them,** 
wW\o  h  is  S\v  ^>  -f  j\)c  Ne-w  V.iTk  If-nTral  I  ine'v'  '*  Timr-Trftclt  Serits,"  conTikai- 
In^  .'i  firt«  in;ip  iif  Eht^  A<.iiriiEid:^i:t  VfMLHiE.iinv  and  n'-rj:icrnt  territory^  viih  UH^ 
Ful  irtf. irmfliinn  in  rrt^^rA  nt  fmi^l^^  raTnpSn  l^ltp*.  rn-tr*.  elc.»  ^enl(  a  iwo-cent 
st;iiEip  ].i  r^cnri^f  U  P;>riie]^,  M^nui^tr  GcncTial  Advtnisuig  Department, 
Gr^ittl  Central  ,^.latl(jT],    Nfw   ViT'k, 


C.  p.  DALY 
Npw  Vork 


W,  J,  LYNCH  „ 
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SO 

•IN  QN^ 


rtousBc 

lAKE 


SMht 


L 


^NADIAN 


New  Lake  Louiae  Hotel,  in  the  Canadiu  Rockiei,  it  llm  wondetful  Monia  LiJke. 
Wonb  (ail  to  tell  o(  the  beauty  of  this  region,  which  ii  one  o(  the  tcenic  marreU  of 
the  world.  Here  a  moft  (iel^tful  vacation  majr  be  enjoyed.  A  p«niilirr  for 
the  mountaineer,  geologiit,  naturalift  and  mineraiogifl. 

COMFORTABLY  REACHED  BY  THE  LUXURIOUS  TRAINS  OF  THE 

Canadian  Pacific  MLWi^a^ 

ROBERT  KERR  mbi^LNocR  traffic  manager  MONTREAL. 
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<^ 


J  RE  SORTS  of  lASTEKNiiNORTHERN  I 

MEWENGlAND<;n''r!tf  HWITIME  PROMCES 

REACHIDBYTHE 


/Wffmsnumv.vij  r//i£sAW 
All  AlON(i  Shohe-Amovc 

THEMoilVIALNS'IaKISjWD 

StrlvmS!To  THE  Fish  AND 
Came  CoL'\7tri'DrMEwENfr 
lANtt  Canada AKO  THE 
Maritime  PROVINCES- 

ftRRWACKV[\LlEV-LAKE 

St.'iVPit-VACATioN  Days 

iNSoiTHERNNEVtUMMffiE 


PORTFOLIOS  r^^^ 

Moi'WAIVSOFNcwEsaAND 

Seashorl  OF^twE^GlA^D 
Rivers  OK  New  Enclam) 
Lakes  o(]^Ew  England 

PiruT(Esc(i)E  Neu'Englasd 

The.CharlesPivek  to  the 
Hudson, 

Wj  llflE  StJ^TH  POK  REf  El  PT  0^ 
6  aMS  FOR  MCH  BOOK. 

RESORTS  frtitTHFrnrr 
\AaTioNisT  III"*''-  [  KLL 
VAams'ExtiRSios  rnrr 
RvriStwIijvks       I  IiLL 


COLORED  BlRDSmvrEWrROMMT.WASHINCTOM 
COlORIB^lRD'SEYEVlEWorlAKEWIHNIPESAUKEB 

isE.Hi,  ON  HI  itipr  nr  6'  fcr  r,*rn. 

\\*K  ;iiL.fiiHHi:*Tii>NS  Apply  To 
PA&SENCER  DEPART!1E>T  DiM.  R.H.  BOST0N.M*si 
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KRELL  '• 
GRAND' 


Even  the  Tote 

Can  Play 

and  Enjoy 

the  Kren 

AotO'Grand 

Piano 

Prom  nursery 

to  music  room 

may  seem  a 

far  cry,  but, 

it  is  merely 

the  step  of  a 

Lilliputian  if  yoa 

have  a  KreU  Ante* 

Grand  Piano.  With  that 

instrument  a  child's  touch 

takes  on  the  rare  quality  of  a  master,  and 

the  four-year  old  boy  or  girl,  the  same  as  older  people,  can  produce  without 

study  or  practice,  the  most  charming  of  music. 

Two  Ways  Are  Better  Than  One 

The  Krell  Aato-Grand  Piano  is  a  delight  to  the  artist's  soul.    Its  sincrine 

quality  and  exquisite  tone  cannot  be  excelled,  and  the  same  unsurpassed 
points  are  brought  out  mechanically  by  the  simple  turning  of  a  Icvrr, 
That  action  transforms  it  into  an  automatic  instrument,  operated  by  per- 
forated rolls  of  music.  It  will  play  any  standard  music  of  65  notes,  and 
over  25,000  selections  are  already  on  the  market.  This  gives  the  pui^ 
chaser  a  larger  selection  and  variety,  than  if  requiring  music  made  for 
only  some  one  particular  player. 

The  Krell  Atrto-Grand  Piano  possesses  a  durable  charm.  The  tnbinir  U 
all  of  metal,  and  will  never  wear  ont.  Others  use  rubber.  ISasily  tuned 
and  adjusted.  Fully  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Catalog  F  and  terma* 
in  themselves  superlatively  attractive,  for  the  asking. 

THE  AUTO.GRAND  PIANO  CO.«  New  Castle,  Ind.' 

Wcoffcr  wlliMl  plus  for  iaauscd  prani  t*  Dealers,  wht  we  InM  ta  wrtli. 


^"iiacsjiSB- -.sac 
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Made 

to 
Endure 


With  most  people,  a  piano  it  a  lite-time  choice ;  made 
but  once,  and  for  life.  Hence  the  natural  preference  for 
the  Steinway — a  piano  which  i«  built  to  last,  and  to  last  in 
good  condition,  much  longer  than  the  average  life  of  a 
generation. 

Human  skill  has  not  been  able  to  produce  another  piano 
to  equal  the  Steinway  in  the  basic  quality  of  endurance.  So 
strong  and  lasting  is  it  in  every  part  that,  with  ordinary 
usage,  it  may  be  said  to  be  indestructible.  Once  owned,  a 
Steinway  is  a  permanent  possession,  a  lifelong  companion  and 
friend.     Ask  any  one  of  the  hundred  thousand  owners  of 

THE 

STEINWAY 

concerning  his  experience;  he  will  bear  the  same  testimony. 

Because  of  this  quality,  in  addition  to  its  wonderful 
musical  attributes,  the  Steinway  is  the  most  economical 
piano.  An  examination  of  our  latest  models,  the  Vertegrand 
at  $500,  and  the  Miniature  Grand  at  $750,  will  convince  any 
intending  purchaser  of  this  fact.  Not  only  will  the  Steinway 
wear  longer,  but  it  will  always  bring  a  higher  price,  should 
circumstances  compel  a  sale,  than  any  other  make.  No 
matter  how  you  look  at  it,  the  Steinway  is  the  HuparatelUd 
piano  iupettnuitL 

Tlicw  irfanos  can  be  boncht  from  any  anthoriied  Steinvar 
dealer,  witli  cott  of  f  teitht  and  handling  added. 

lUastnted  catalogue  and  bookleta  sent  npon  requett. 


^' 


\t\^       MINIATURE  ORANO 
-  -      PRIOE  •TSO 


;r" 


A.- 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

iF---'-*''^^ 

Stdnway  Hall 

w;           j 

^  107  &  109  East  14th  Staeet 

^^^           New  York 

/(\-^i 

s^^   C^^yt»^ 

"^^^S^gKi 

VCRTCORAND     ^Q^^3^^'?lir   -JF 
PRIOE  MOO            ^f^^3W^^*^- 
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CONCERNING  THE  "QUARTER  (J^)  GRAND" 

ITS  Tone  Quality  is  superior  to  that  of  an  Upright.  ^  It  occnpies 
practically  no  more  space  than  an  Upright.  ^  It  costs  no  more 
than  the  large  Upright.  ^  It  weighs  less  than  the  larger  Uprights. 
'  N,  C.  It  is  a  more  artistic  piece  of  furniture  than  an  Upright.  ^  It  has 
^  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  larger  Grand  Pianos.  ^  It  can  be 
moved  through  stairways  and  spaces  smaller  than  will  admit  even 
the  small  Uprights.  ^  Catalogue  upon  request. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Ml  Trement  Street.  Feaway  StatiM,  BOSTON 

Established  1813 
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GORHAM 


s® 


TRADE    ^§M  .  I  aH  ffK      MASK 


STERLINQ 


STERLING  SILVER 

Fhe  Gorbam  Company's  broad  policy  of  production,  consistently  carried  out 
for  over  half  a  century,  has  achieved  results  of  very 
definite  value  to  purchasers  of 

Spoons  and  Forks 

The  great  care  and  attention  given  to  the  smallest  detail  of  style; 
he  immediate  adoption  of  every  Improvement  in  Methods  of  Manufacture, 

and  the  introduction  of  New  Devices  not  elsewhere  employed,  have 
resulted  in  the  production  of  Silverware  of  the  Highest  Standard  in 

Design  and  Workmanship 

at  prices  extraordinarily  favourable 

More  than  a  score  of  Copyrighted  Designs,  bearing  the  Gorham 

trade  mark,  are  offered  for  selection. 

The  Prices  per  Dozen 

Tea  Spoons  from  $9.00  upward 

Dessert  Spoons  "  i5.oo       ** 

Table  Spoons  **  22.00       ** 

Breakfast  or  Dessert  Forks "  i5.oo       ** 

Table  or  Dinner  Forks        *•  21.00       " 

These  may  be  had  of  representative  Jewelers 
throughout  the  country. 
A  rlpouate, illustrations  in  full  size,  and  detailed  information  as  to  the  cost 
individual  anri  '  ■'  l  J  ■  ■  ^'^  ■■  ^g^ieges  as  well  as  varying  combinations  in  Chests 
furnished  on  application. 

The  GORHAM  Company 

Silversmiths  and  Goldsmiths 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-Sixth  Street 

New  York 
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WATER 

A  supply  of  water  for  country  residences,  hotels, 
schools,  etc.,  being  a  necessity  rather  than  a  luxury, 
the  importance  of  having  the  supply  constant,  as 
well  as  easily  procured,  is  self-evident.  Before  the 
invention  of  the 

Rider  and  Ericsson  Engines 

this  question  of  water  supply  was  a  vexed  one,  and  not  often  satisfactorily  solved.  Since 
the  invention  of  these  engines  many  thousand  residences,  schools,  hotels,  stock  farms,  etc, 
have  had  a  constant  daily  supply  of  water  without  danger,  complication  or  material 
expense.  Many  of  the  largest  colleges,  such  as  Harvard,  Cornell,  Columbia,  University  of 
Michigan,  and  many  others  have  the  engines  in  their  mechanical  laboratories  as  being  the 
standard  machine  for  illustrating  to  their  students.  Thousands  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  this  country,  as  well  as  other  countries,  use  them;  many  of  the  rulers  of  other 
countries,  including  King  Edward  VII  and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  have  the  engines  in 
their  palaces.  The  heads  of  the  greatest  engineering  establishments  in  this  country,  such 
as  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  VVestinghouse  Machine  Works  and  Allis-Chalmers  Com- 
pany, pump  the  water  at  their  country  places  with  Rider  or  Ericsson  engines.  Almost 
every  public  school  in  New  York  City  has  one  or  more  of  the  engines  supplying  water  for 
the  use  of  the.  students.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  stock  farms  in  this  country  pump 
all  of  the  water  for  their  fine  cattle  with  Rider  or  Ericsson  engines.  These  facts  may  not 
be  conclusive,  but  to  the  average  mind  are  important.  Such  people  do  not  buy  inferior 
machines  if  better  ones  are  in  existence.  The  celebrated  Captain  Ericsson,  of  Monitor 
fame,  the  inventor  of  the  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  considered  the  Ericsson  Pump  the 
most  important,  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint,  of  all  of  his  inventions.  A  boy  who  can  build 
a  fire  in  an  ordinary  stove  is  competent  to  take  entire  charge  of  a  Rider  or  Ericsson  Pump, 
and  the  cost  of  running  them,  with  any  kind  of  fuel,  is  practically  nothing.  Their  abso- 
lute safety  under  all  circumstances  is  not  an  unimportant  consideration.  Owing  to  the 
recent  reduction  in  the  price  of  many  materials  we  are  able  to  make  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent,  from  our  present  list  prices  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  quality  of  the  eneipesf  ^,  j 
In  writing  to  any  of  our  stores Jor  information  ddav^- ^J^ . ^^  ^^^^^  by' stating  tH^ 
I      practically  no  more  spage  thaa  *^  ■*' 

Rider-Ericsson.   En^m^ 
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Typewriter 
Users  Know 

that  a  new  Remington  model 
means  a  new  standard  of  typewriter 
work.    The 

New  Remington  Models 

supply  a  demand   for   SWIFTER.  EASIER,  BETTER  TYPEWRITING   than 
any  writing  rnachlnis  has  ever  done  before. 

As  a  result  of  this  demand  the   Remington  factory— the  greatest 
typewriter   plant   in   the  world — is  now   breaking  all   production 
records. 

The  new  RemlTigton  Models  have  a  brand  new  escape- 
men!,  new  variable  line  spacer  and  other  new  (ea- 
tures  by  whit;h  Remington  quality  Is  Inlensified 

and  Remington  supremacy  is  emphasized. 

Remington  Typewriter  Co. 

NEW  YORK  Also 
EVERYWHERE. 
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JOIN  THE 

PURE 

MOVEMEN 


r  A 


The  people  have  been  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
Congress  for  a  pure  food  law — a  law  that  will  protect 
them  from  adulterated,  misbranded  foods. 

You  can  join  "  the  pure  food  movement  "  NOW  by 
eating  a  pure  food — a  food  YOU  KNOW  is  pure  and 
clean — a  food  that  stands  the  Test   of  Tooth   and  Time. 

Such  a  food  is  shredded  whole  wheat,  made  of  the 
best  white  wheat  that  grows,  cleaned,  cooked,  drawn  into 
light  porous  shreds  and  baked. 

The  "Tin-Can  Age  "  calls  for  a  Tin-Can  Stomach. 
Have  you  got  one  ?  Don't  leave  it  to  Congress.  YOU 
are  the  "Speaker  of  the  House"  in  your  own  home. 

Shredded  Wheat  is  not  "  treated  "  or  '*  flavored  " 
with  aiiything^not  touched  by  chemicals  or  human 
hands — made  in  the  cleanest,  finest,  most  hygienic  indus- 
trial building  on  this  continent. 

Every  detail  In  tho  process  of  cloafHr\g.  cooktng  and  shredding 
wheal  is  open  to  the  wortd--rkO  "secret  process  "--nearly  100,000 
visitors  last  year.    YOU  are  Invited. 

THEJ^ISCUIT  (warmed  in  the  oven)  is  delicious  for  breakCwt 
^JmThot  milk  oT^r^m  or  lor  any  meal  In  combination  with  fresh 
fruits,  creamed   meats,  or   vegetables.    TRISCUIT  Is  the  shredded 
v«heat  wafer,  used  as  a  toast  with  butter,  cheese,  or  preserve*. 

Our  new  booklets  are  sent  free. 

THE   NATURAL    FOOD    COMPANY 

Makers  of  Shredded  Wheat  Products 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Those  who  would  he  "well  groomed" 

sometimes  overlook  the  importance  of  or  are  careless  in  the  selec- 
tion of  shoes. 

You  have  noticed  this  : — 

The  "wei' groomed"  man  is  always  well  shod. 

In  shoes,  as  in  all  things  else,  you  generally  get  what  you  pay 
for;  but  in 

Hanan  Shoes 

there  is  something  more  than  the  intrinsic  value  represented  by 
leather,  workmanship  and  modern  machinery.  It  is  that  indefina- 
ble thing  which  results  in  a  proper  blending  of  style,  good  taste, 
and  absolute  comfort,  and  all  this  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
last  maker.  The  touch  of  distinction  is  the  "Hanan  in  the  Shoe." 
A  Hanan  of  the  third  generation  makes  the  pattern  lasts. 

The  Hanan  last  is  just  like  the  human  foot,  because  the  human  foot  is  used  as  a  model.  A  prelimi- 
nary last  is  designed;  snoes  are  made  on  it  and  tested  for  weelts.  If  they  pinch  or  bind  anywhere,  tiie 
last  is  changed  and  new  samples  made  and  tested.  When  each  shoe  fits  perfectly— no  wrinkles,  no  tight 
spots,  no  loose  spots— then  the  last  goes  to  the  workrooms.  It's  ex[jensiv»,  but  it's  tiie  only  way  to  pro- 
duce a  smart,  stylish  shoe  which  will  fit  perfectly  and  be  absolutely  comfortable. 

Shoes  for  Men  and  Women 


HANAN    &    SON 
103  Front  «tlrpf^t,  Brociklyn.  N.  T. 


This  trade-mark  stamped  on 
the  sole  establishes  the  identity 
of  every  genuine  Hanan  Shoe, 
and  :s  ff>r  tH*-f*otection  of  the 
buyer. 


PANAMA  $3.00 

Velour  Calf  Oxford 


This  Seasnn's  Style  Book 
Sml   f'rife 


Si.-nd  lut  the  Hanan  Style  Rook  add  dealers'  namt 
'l^vtlviw  UMntired  ^itore*  \\t'^ti  sell  ll,ii),iji  SIm«v  If 
(iiif  «,hivi-*  ii':  nrx  inlii  in  wiur  citv,  we  will  Mipply 
\((ii  direct  [rom  uur  faclur^,  by  mati,  rtn  recetiit  nt 
i:  lit  'ihiH'  pluii  33  (.enti  tit  covet  cust  of  ttui&- 
(jufLilii'l) 
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The  Solution  of 
Perfect  Sanitation 


I  is  exemplified  in  the 
SY-CLO  Closet,  the 
construction  and  action 
of  which  ends  at  once 
all  the  subtle  dangers  of 
disease  arising  from  im- 
proper cleansing;  the 
escape  of  sewer  gas ;  the 
absorption  of  poison  by 
the  material  of  which 
common  closets  are  made 
(iron  for  instance);  and 
the  gradual  discoloration  of  those  interior 
parts  which  furnish  a  prolific  breeding- 
ground  for  millions  of  death-dealing  bacilli. 
The  action  of  the  SY-CLO  is  two-fold. 
Besides  the  copious  flush  of  water,  there 
is  an  irresistible  syphonic  action,  which, 
like  a  powerful  pump,  literally  puUs  the 
contents  through  the  outlet  channel,  cleans- 
ing, scouring,  polishing  as  it  goes,  leaving 
the  INSIDE  of  the  pipe  as  clean  and 
smooth  as  a  china  bowl.  And  this  is 
a  truism  because  the  SY-CLO  is  solidly 
constructed  of  china — pure  white  china — 
without  joint  or  break  or  rough  place 
inside  or  out  to  furnish  lodgment  for  din 
or  disease  germs. 


Examine  your  closet;  if  it  is  made  of 
enameled  iron  or  has  just  an  ordinary  flush, 
discard  it  at  the  first  opportunity  for  a 
SY-CLO.  Your  doctor  pays  the  bill.  If 
you  are  building  a  house  or  buying  one, 
insist  on  SY-CLO  Closets  with  the  trade 
mark  name  burned  in  the  china.  The 
fact  that 


Closets  cost  but  little  more  than  other 
closets — that,  with  ordinary  care,  they  will 
last  as  long  as  the  house  in  which  they  are 
installed,  leaves  no  further  excuse  for  sewer 
sickness.  Ask  the  plumber.  A  book  on 
"Household  Health"  mailed  free  if  you 
send  the  name  of  your  plumber. 

Lavatories  of  every  size  and  design 
made  of  the  same  material,  and  on  the 
same  principle,  as  the  SY-CLO. 

POTTERIES  SELLING  COMPANY. 
Tlrcnt«n.  N.  M» 


T 


Sf'CLO 

Closet  cut 
in  half 
skoiping  thi 
interior 
construction 


Note  A* 
deep  water 
seal,  making 
the  escape 
of  gas 
impossible 
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Why  not 
Let  HEINZ 
Supply  Your 
Home  Preserves? 


WEJN^ 


Varieties 


Instead  of  doing  your  own  preserving, 
why  not  get  your  family  supply  from  the 
many  choice  varieties  prepared  by  Heinz  ? 

It's  a  long  step  toward  easier  housekeep- 
ing— and  often  to  better  food,  for  in  the  Heinz 
Kitchens  preserving  is  done  with  equipment 
and  experience  that  no  single  home  could 
possess. 

Choice,  speciaUy-selected  fruits  and  pure 
granulated  sugar — nothing  is  ever  used  but 
these  in  Heinz  Preserves.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  purity  or  cleanliness,  for  our  work 
is  clean  by  system,  with  superior  facilities  and 
tidy  helpers  to  carry  it  out 

Lven  so  small  a  thing  as  the  seeding  of  a/ 
cherry,  or  the  hulling  of  a  berry,  receives  the  . 
indimdual  attention  of  an  experienced  worker 
whose  sole  thought  is,  how  clean — how  well. 

This  exactness  of  the  Heinz  Way  mani- 
fests itself  most  forcibly  in  the  goodness  and 
excellence  of  our  foods. 

There's  greater  variety  in  Heinz  Preserves 
than  mostly  found  in  the  home  stock — Pine- 
apple, Strawberry,  Cherry,  Peach,  Raspberry, 
Damson,  etc.  In  sterilized  crocks,  jars  or  our 
specially-made  sanitary  tinsofconvenientsizes. 


Tbe  wkole  atory  of  Heinz  Preserve 
well  aa  of  tlie  lamous  57  VarleMes— Is 
told  In  "The  Spice  of  Llle,**  a  copy  of 
Mrlilcta  ive  wrlll  aend  yon  upon  reqncal. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY, 

New  York        Plttsbnrali        CUcago       Loii« 
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^^  Knob  J^^ltts 


COMPETENT  critic  de- 
clared that  this  player-piano 
"presents  an  irresistible 
strength  and  is  an  attraction 
which  must  appeal  to  the 
public  as  no  other  existing  combination  can." 
He  did  not  overstate  the  fact,  and  how 
could  he,  for  this  instrument  is  the  combined 
product  of  the  two  companies  —  Wm. 
Knabe  &  G>mpany  and  The  Wilcox  & 
White  Company  —  occupying  the  foremost 
positions  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos  and 
piano-playing  devices. 

The  touch  and  incomparable  tone  of  the 
Knabe  Piano  are  not  impaired  by  installing 
the  ANGELUS  entirely  withia    the  piano 
case,  so  the  instrument  is  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  trained  musician  of  the    highest 
artistic  standard  and  is  a  never  failing  source 
of  delight  and  entertainment    to  everyone 
who  plays  it  by  means  of  the  ANGEILUS. 
For  ten  years  the  ANGELUS  has  been 
constantly  developed  by  its  inventive  origi- 
nators to  its  present   point  of  superiority. 
It  possesses  i}eculiar  and  original  mechanical 
advantages  such  as  the  wonderful  melody 
buttons  and  the  famous  phrasing  lever  and 
the    diaphragm  pneumatics  producing  the 
human  touch,    llieseoive  the  performer  the 
means  to  produce  truly  artistic  music  and 
obtain  effects  not  possible  with  any  other 
piano  player. 

The  case  of  the  KNABE-ANGELUS 
is  of  elegant  design  and  beautiful  finish 
and  is  made  of  most  carefully  selected 
veneers  of  choicest  figure. 

Wiiit  for  handsome  bool^et  and  name  oi 
OUT  neareat  local  agency. 


Tke  Knabe- Angdia 
Ready  to  be  played  by  hand. 


The  Kaabe-Angeius 
Ready  to  be  played  by  ANGELUS  RoO. 


THE   WILCOX   &   WHITE   COMPANY 

EM*Ulihed  1876 

MERIDEN.  CONNECTICUT.  U.  S.  A 
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In  order  that  others  may  uie  this  book, 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  the  date  doe. 
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